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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAY/  535 


Title  I.  ECONOT.aC  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1950.  Amends  and  extends  the  ECA  Act  of 
1948  and  contains  the  following  provisions  among  others:  Extends  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  ECA  through  June  30,  1951  and  authorizes  appropriation  of  !?2, 700, 000, 000 
and  the  use  of  approximately  .149,000,000  of  unexpended  balances  from  previous 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  ECA  program,  and  provides  that  4600,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be  available  soely  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a  program  of  liberalized  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  among  ECA  countries  with  authorization  for  transfer  of  funds  directly  to 
any  central  institution.  Authorizes  guaranties  of  U.  8.  investments  abroad  by 
ECA  up  to  4200,000,000.  Repeals  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  at  least  12y^ 
of  all  wheat  procured  in  the  U.  S.  must  be  in  the  form  of  flour.  Authorizes  the 
furnishing  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  International  I/heat  Agreement 
of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  procuted  under  the  ECA  program  or  any  other 
foreign-relief  program  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed  purchases  under  the  Agre¬ 
ement,  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  in  the  ECA  Act  which  require  CCC  to 
sell  surplus  commodities  at  prices  high  enough  to  cover  costs.  Exempts  raw  cotton 
in  bales  from  the  provision  prohibiting  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
at  prices  higher  than  the  U.  S.  market  price,  and  removes  the  exemption  of  CCC 
goods  acquired  pursuant  to  price-support  programs  from  that  provision.  Relaxes 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  which  confined  the  use  of  such 
funds  to  the  area  of  the  depositing  country.  Provides  that  the  ECA  Administra¬ 
tor  shall  encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  with  surplus  man¬ 
power  to  areas  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.  Amends  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  appropriation  of  4100,000, 

000  for  aid  to  Korea  for  fiscal  year  1951. 

Title  II.  CHINA  AREA  AID  ACT  OF  1950.  Makes  residual  China-aid  funds  available 
to  general  areas  in  China  not  under  Communistic  control  "In  such  manner... as  the 
President  may  determine",  with  )40,000,000  for  assistance  in  China  (including 
Formosa),  >3,000,000  additional  for  disaster  relief  through  voluntary  relief 
agencies,  and  46, 000,000  additional  for  aid  to  Chinese  students  in  the  U.  S. 

Title  III.  UNITED  NATIONS  PALESTINE  REFUGEE  AID  ACT  OF  1950.  Authorises  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  State  Department  of  .27,450,000  until  July  1,  1951  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Norks  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 

Title  IV.  ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP? 'ENT •  Authroizes  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951  of  35,000,000  for  the  point-4  program  of  technical  assistance 
to  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Provides  that  the  President 
may  exercise  any"  power  or  authority  conferred  by  the  title  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government.  Provides 
for  the  appointment,  with  Senate  confirmation,  of  an  administrator  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Provides  that  the  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board  to  consult  with 
those  administering  the  program,  the  chairman  of  which  shall  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government.  Provides  that  the  President  may  allocate  to  any 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title. 

Title  V  authorizes  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1951  of  ,15,000,000  for  U.  3. 
contributions  to  U.  N.  for  international  children's  welfare  work. 
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July  12,  1949 

February  21,  1950 

February  22,  1950 

'arch  3,  1950 
March  6,  1950 

March  22,  1950 

March  23,  1950 

March  24,  1950 

’arch  27,  1950 

March  28,  1950 

March  29,  1950 


II.  R.  5615  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Kee  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Print  of  the  bill  as 
introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

H.  R.  7378  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Kee  and  was  referred  t  o 
the  House  Coram,  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Print  of  the  bill  as 
introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

Hearings:  House,  H.  R.  7378,  Pt.  1. 

Hearings:  Senate,  S.  3101* 

S.  3101  was  introduced  by  Senator  Connally  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Senate  Comm,  on  Foreign  Relations.  Print  of 
the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

Hearings:  House,  H.  R.  7378,  Pt.  2. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Fulbright  to 

s.  3101. 

House  Committee  reported  H.  R.  7797  without  amendments, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Kee.  House  Report  1802. 

Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  518  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.  R.  7797.  House  Report  1815.  Print  of  the 
Resolution. 

House  Comm,  submitted  additional  reports  on  II.  R.  7797, 

H.  Rept.  1802,  Pts.  2,  3,  ard  4. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  7797.  Rep.  Smith  criticized 

the  point-4  program,  and  commented  on  careless  spending 

of  public  money  and  the  cost  of  the  USDA  cookbook  (pp.  4108-9). 

Sen.  Connally  from  the  Senate  Comm,  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  S,  3304.  Senate  Report  1371,  Pts.  1  and  2. 

House  debate  continued  on  H.  R.  7797.  Rep.  Cooley 
criticized  Vory’s  amendment  to  provide  aid  in  the  form 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  (pp.  4214-20). 

House  debate  continued  on  H.  R.  7797.  Rejected  amendment 
to  provide  aid  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  (pp.  4305-20).  The  Burleson  amendment  to  make 
,>750,000,000  of  ECA  funds  available  for  procurement  of 
agricultural  products  produced  in  the  U.  3.  is  the  pending 
question  (pp.  4320-1). 

House  debate  continued  on  H.  R.  7797.  Agreed  to  the 
Burleson  amendment  to  earmark  ,)1  billion  to  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  U.  3.  (op. 

4376-98) . 
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March  30,  1950 
March  31,  1950 

April  3,  1950 

April  5,  1950 

April  17,  1950 
April  19,  1950 

April  20,  1950 
April  21,  1950 
April  24,  1950 

April  25,  1950 

April  26,  1950 

April  27,  1950 

April  28,  1950 
May  1,  1950 

May  2,  1950 


’*y  3,  1950 


House  debate  continued  on  H.  H.  7797. 

Hoiise  concluded  debate  and  passed  H.  R.  7797  \7ith  amend¬ 
ments  by  a  vote  of  287-86.  Deleted  the  provision  to 
furnish  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (p.  4615). 

Print  of  II.  7797  as  referred  to  the  Senate  and  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Connally  to 

s.  3304. 

Senate  agreed  to  consider  S.  3304. 

Senate  passed  over  S.  3304. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  3en.  ^mCarran  to  3,  3304. 
Senate  began  debate  on  S.  3304. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Prints  of  amendments  to  S.  3304  by  Sens.  Thomas,  T'illikin, 
Kem,  Taft,  and  McClellan. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Hickenlooper . 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Sens.  Malone  and 
Hickenlooper. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Discussion  of  PMA’s  reply  to  proposal  for  exchange  of 
sir  plus  CCC  commodities  for  Spanish  strategic  materials 
(p.  5923)5  inventory  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  (p.  5924); 
and  purchase  of  Canadian  '-’■'heat  (pp.  5949-56). 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Ellender. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Bridges. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen  Tves. 
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May  4,  1950 


ray  5,  1950 


Kay  9 ,  1950 
T  ray  18,  1950 
May  19,  1950 
May  23,  1950 
May  24,  1950 
Kay  25,  1950 
June  5,  1950 


Senate  debate  continued. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  V/herry. 

Senate  concluded  debate  and  passed  S,  3304  with  amendments, 
by  a  vote  of  6 0-8.  Then  passed  H.  R.  7798  with  the  language 
of  S.  3304  inserted. 

Senate  conferees  appointed. 

Print  of  H.  R.  7797  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
House  conferees  appointed. 

Senate  received  the  conference  report.  Senate  Doc.  168. 

House  received  the  conference  report.  House  Kept.  2117. 

Senate  debated  the  conference  report.  House  agreed  to 
Report • 

Senate  continued  debate  on  the  conference  report. 

Senate  agreed  to  the  report. 

Approved.  Public  Law  535. 

Statement  by  the  President  on  signing  H.  R.  7797. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  5615 


IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  12, 1949 

Mr.  Kee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
authorize  participation  in  a  cooperative  endeavor  for  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “International  Technical 

4  Cooperation  Act  of  1949”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  United 

6  States  and  other  nations  of  the  world  have  a  common  interest 

7  in  the  material  progress  of  all  peoples,  both  as  an  end  in 

8  itself  and  because  such  progress  will  further  the  advance  of 

9  human  freedom,  the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways  of 
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life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  commerce,  and  the 
development  of  international  understanding  and  good  will. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
living  in  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  lands  in  which  they  live,  can  he  furthered  through 
the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  assist  in  such 
development.  It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  its  people,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  peoples,  to  promote  the  development  of  econom¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  effectuate  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2  by  enabling  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs,  in  coopera- 
tion  with  other  interested  governments,  for  the  interchange 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  which  contribute  to  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  objective  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  participation  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  their  related 
organizations  and  of  other  international  organizations 
shall  he  sought  wherever  practicable;  and 
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(b)  the  participation  of  private  agencies  and  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  “technical  cooperation  programs” 
means  activities  serving  as  a  means  for  the  inter¬ 
national  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
which  are  designed  primarily  to  contribute  to  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  may  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  economic,  engineering,  medi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources 
and  productive  capacities  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not 
include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic 
development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter 
pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128),  as  amended, 
nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
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(62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  nor  activities  under¬ 
taken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas 
occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces; 

(b)  the  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 
means  any  department,  agency,  hoard,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment;  and 

(c)  the  term  “international  organization”  means 
any  intergovernmental  organization  and  subordinate 
bodies  thereof,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  Act, 

the  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  administer, 
and  execute  technical  cooperation  programs  and,  in  so 
doing,  to — 

(a)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  prosecute  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  completion; 

(b)  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any  United 
States  Government  agency; 

(c)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  persons; 

(d)  make  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of  technical 
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cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency  or  to  any  international 
organization ; 

(e)  make  and  perform  contracts  of  agreements  in 
respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency 
or  with  any  international  organization ; 

(f)  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  limits  of  ap¬ 
propriations  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made 
available,  that,  subject  to  the  action  of  any  succeeding 
Congress,  may  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any 
one  case; 

(g)  acquire  or  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  purchase,  devise,  bequest,  gift, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  any  money,  services,  and  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  as  he  finds  to  he  necessary,  and 
in  any  manner  dispose  of  all  property  so  acquired  except 
property  declared  to  he  surplus.  Receipts  arising  from 
the  disposition  of  property  not  acquired  with  appro¬ 
priated  funds,  except  surplus  property,  shall  be  avail- 
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1  able  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the 

2  country  in  which  the  property  is  located.  Any  money 

3  acquired  hereunder  shall  he  received  and  accounted  for 

4  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

5  may  prescribe; 

6  (li)  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the 

7  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 

8  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C. 

9  HI)  ;  and 

10  (i)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 

11  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

12  Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  terminate  United  States 

13  support  for  and  participation  in  any  technical  cooperation 

14  program  or  programs  whenever  he  determines  that  such 

15  support  and  participation  no  longer  contribute  effectively 

16  to  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

17  Sec.  8.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 

18  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  the  Secre- 

19  tary  of  State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 

20  the  United  States  Government. 

21  Sec.  9.  To  further  the  objective  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

22  tary  of  State  may  establish  an  Institute  of  International 

23  Technical  Cooperation  within  the  Department  of  State. 

24  Sec.  10.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  Act- 
fa)  officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may 
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be  employed  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended;  except  that  the  President  may,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  one 
person  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per 
annum; 

(b)  persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed 
to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  Alien 
clerks  and  employees  may  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Act; 

(c)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to 
which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so  de¬ 
tailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniorit}",  or 
other  benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  continue  to 
receive  therefrom  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under 
this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of 
office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government; 

(d)  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
may  be  employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $50  per  diem;  and 

(e)  such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  regard  to  section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Activities  provided  for  under  this 
Act  may  he  prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under 
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authority  granted  in  appropriation  acts  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobli¬ 
gated  balances  of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation  act  concerned, 
be  carried  over  to  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The 
President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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81st  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  7378 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  21, 1950 

Mr.  Kee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  111  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 

4  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

5  “  (d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 

6  directly  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed 

7  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participat- 

8  ing  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or  countries  in 

9  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organ- 
19  ization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 
11  Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  trans- 
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1  ferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberaliza- 

2  tion  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and 

3  with  other  countries.” 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 

5  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

6  (1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 

H  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 

8  ing:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 

9  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby 

10  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 

11  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 

12  $2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951 : 

13  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any 

14  balance  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently 

15  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 

16  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 

17  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 

18  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year 

19  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con- 

20  solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and 

21  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 

22  (2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 

23  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 

24  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951,  in  order  that 

25  the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 
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1  (b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 

2  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

3  “  (h)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

4  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 

5  of  this  title  and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  the  Pres- 

6  ident  may  transfer  such  amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate 

7  to  any  department  or  agency  which  may  be  used  without 

8  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  President  may 

9  specify,  for  expenses  not  otherwise  .provided  for,  necessary  to 

10  enable  the  President  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 

11  tions  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  rehabilita- 

12  tion  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  such  minimum 
1^  supplies  for  the  civilian  population  of  such  areas  as  may  be 
11  essential  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  or  unrest  prejudicial 
15  to  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  cost 
10  of  such  supplies,  commodities,  equipment,  and  services  as 

17  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection : 

18  Provided,  That  any  such  funds  which  are  so  transferred  may 

19  be  expended  either  under  the  authority  contained  in  this 
29  subsection  or  under  any  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the 

21  department  or  agency  to  which  so  transferred  and  not  incon- 

22  sistent  herewith:  Provided  further,  That  such  part,  as  may 

23  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Adminis- 
21  trator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  of  the  local  currency  de- 
25  posited  or  to  be  deposited  by  Germany  under  the  bilateral 
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agreement  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  15th  da}^  of  December  1949,  or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall  not  substan¬ 
tially  alter  the  basic  obligations  of  either  party  in  this  respect, 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  Special  Account  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  article  V  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  bilateral  agreement,  and  shall  be  available  without 
reimbursement  from  any  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  such  quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  occupation  of  Germany,  including  any  contingencies 
which  may  arise  in  connection  therewith.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as 
to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding 
the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character, 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3101 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1950 

Mr.  Connally  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That,  section  111  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 

4  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

5  “  (d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 

6  directly  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 

7  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more 

8  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or 

9  countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution 

10  or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified 

11  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
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of  transferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the 
liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one 
another  and  with  other  countries. ” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951: 
And  provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
any  balance  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 
limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951,  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 
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(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  the 
President  may  transfer  such  amounts  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  department  or  agency  which  may  be  used 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify,  for  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  such 
minimum  supplies  for  the  civilian  population  of  such  areas 
as  may  be  essential  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  or  unrest 
prejudicial  to  the  objectives  sought  to  he  accomplished,  and 
the  cost  of  such  supplies,  commodities,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  any  such  funds  which  are  so 
transferred  may  be  expended  either  under  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subsection  or  under  any  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  department  or  agency  to  which  so  trans¬ 
ferred  and  not  inconsistent  herewith :  Provided  further,  That 
such  part,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  of  the 
local  currency  deposited  or  to  be  deposited  by  Germany 
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under  the  bilateral  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  the  15th  day  of  December  1949, 
or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall 
not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations  of  either  party 
in  this  respect,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  article 
V  of  the  afore-mentioned  bilateral  agreement,  and  shall  be 
available  without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  such  quantities  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Adminisrator  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation,  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  including 
any  contingencies  which  may  arise  in  connection  therewith.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  char¬ 
acter,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3101 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6  (legislative  day,  February  22),  1950 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Eulbright  to  the  bill 
(S.  3101)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  viz: 

4  On  page  4,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  a  new  section 

2  as  follows: 

3  Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115  (b)  of  such  Act 

4  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (i)  ”  after  the  paragraph  number, 

5  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  a  new  sub- 

6  paragraph  as  follows: 

7  “  (ii)  With  respect  to  commodities  or  services  furnished 

8  to  any  participating  country  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 

9  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1950,  and  thereafter,  not  less 

10  than  50  per  centum  of  the  currency  deposited  in  such  special 
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account  shall  be  held  or  used  within  snch  country  only  for 
such  purposes  set  out  in  section  111  (d)  ( facilitating  the 

development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies  or 
promoting  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  coun¬ 
tries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries ) ,  or  other¬ 
wise  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
section  102  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such  country, 
by  the  Administrator,  and,  if  the  Administrator  so  desig¬ 
nates,  by  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.” 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  “Sec.  3.”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  4.”. 


( 


81st  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  j  (  No.  1802 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 


March  22,  1950. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Kee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  BILL 

The  content  of  the  bill  was  developed  by  the  committee  over  a 
long  period  beginning  in  the  first  session.  It  brings  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  one  piece  of  legislation  all  authorizations  for  economic 
assistance  for  other  areas  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  embodies  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950  and  relates  to  programs  administered  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  European  recovery  program. 
This  is  dealt  with  in  section  102  of  the  bill.  The  amount  authorized 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $1,950,000,000.  The  use  of  an  unused 
balance  from  previous  appropriations  would  also  be  authorized. 
This  balance  is  expected  to  amount  to  approximately  $149,000,000. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  use  in  the  European  recovery  program 
of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  second  of  these  is  a  program  for  economic  assistance  to  non- 
Communist  areas  of  China  and  in  other  countries  in  the  general  area 
of  China,  including  a  continued  and  expanded  program  for  assisting 
selected  expatriate  Chinese,  principally  students,  who  are  in  a  neces¬ 
sitous  position  because  of  the  Communist  domination  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  These  items  are  dealt  with  in  section  103  of  the  bil1. 
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They  would  involve  no  additional  appropriations — only  a  continued 
authorization  to  use  money  already  appropriated. 

The  third  of  these  is  the  program  for  economic  assistance  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea.  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  104  of  the  bill.  The 
figure  of  this  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  is  $100,000,000. 

Section  104  restates  the  policy  of  seeking  a  joint  organization  of  the 
free  countries  and  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  to  protect  their  security 
and  independence. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  embodies  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee 
Aid  Act  of  1950.  This  would  permit  a  contribution  to  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  program  of  work  relief  for  Palestinian  Arabs  who  are  refugees  as 
a  result  of  hostilities  between  Israel  and  surrounding  Arab  countries. 
The  relevant  authorization  is  $27,450,000. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  embodies  the  act  for  international  development. 
This  relates  to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Point  IV  program  of 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas.  The  relevant  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  is  for  $45,000,000,  including  $10,000,000 
already  authorized  for  technical  assistance  programs  already  being 
carried  on. 

The  contents  of  the  various  titles  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  supple¬ 
mental  reports  by  this  committee. 

COMPLIANCE  OF  REPORT  AVITH  THE  RAMSEYER  RULE 

The  bill  would  amend  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  Public  Law  447,  Eighty-first  Congress.  In  accordance 
with  clause  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  portions  of  Public  Law  472,  as  amended,  and  of  Public  Law 
447,  are  shown  as  amended  by  the  bill,  the  repealed  wording  being 
shown  by  inclusion  within  heavy  brackets  and  the  new  language 
shown  in  italics. 

Section  102  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended, 
with  changes  proposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  102  of 
the  bill: 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  recognizing  that  disrup¬ 
tion  following  in  the  wake  of  war  is  not  contained  by  national  frontiers,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  existing  situation  in  Europe  endangers  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace,  the  general  welfare  and  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  The  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions,  stable  international  economic  relationships,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a  healthy  economy  independent  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  outside  assistance.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  calls  for  a  plan 
of  European  recovery,  open  to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such  plan,  based 
upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  and  the  development  of  economic 
cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  exchange  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers. 
Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the 
existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  [trade]  barriers  to  trade  or 
to  the  free  movement  of  persons ,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages  can 
accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  these  countries  through  their  joint  organization 
to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  cooperation  in 
Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  economic 
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unification  and  political  federation  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence  in 
Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a 
joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation:  Provided, 
That  no  assistance  to  the  participating  countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  continuity  of  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon  continuity  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  countries  participating  in  the  program. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  furnishing  material  and  financial  assistance  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  them,  through  their  own  individual  and 
concerted  efforts,  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside  economic 
assistance  within  the  period  of  operations  under  this  title,  bv- — 

(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  [production]  production,  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive 
business  practices  in  the  participating  countries; 

(2)  furthering  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  the  soundness  of  European 
currencies,  budgets,  and  finances;  and 

(3)  facilitating  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  international  trade  of  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries  by  appropriate 
measures  including  reduction  of  barriers  which  may  hamper  such  trade. 

Section  111  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended, 
with  changes  proposed  in  section  102  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  assistance 
to  any  participating  country  by  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
functions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection  when  he 
deems  it  to  be  in  furtherance  cf  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  title  and  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
and  proper. 

(1)  Procurement  from  any  source,  including  Government  stocks  on  the 
same  basis  as  procurement  by  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  375 
(Seventy-ninth  Congress)  for  their  own  use,  of  any  commodity  which  he 
determines  to  be  required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “commodity”  means  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  Processing,  storing,  transporting,  and  repairing  any  commodities,  or 
performing  any  other  services  with  respect  to  a  participating  country  which 
he  determines  to  be  required  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
under  authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
commodities  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  Lnited  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services,  is  so  trans¬ 
ported  on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available 
at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of 
this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable 
participation  by  United  States  flag  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

(3)  Procurement  of  and  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(4)  Transfer  of  any  commodity  or  service,  which  transfer  shall  be  signified 
by  delivery  of  the  custody  and  right  of  possession  and  use  of  such  com¬ 
modity,  or  otherwise  making  available  any  such  commodity,  or  by  rendering 
a  service  to  a  participating  country  or  to  any  agency  or  organization  repre¬ 
senting  a  participating  country. 

(5)  The  allocation  of  commodities  or  services  to  specific  projects  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  by  participating  countries  and  have  been  approved  by  him. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  all  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  procurement  are  within  approved  programs  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  provide  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 
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(1)  by  establishing  accounts  against  which,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator— 

(i)  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  in  connection  with  supply 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator  (and  such  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940  and  shall  constitute  obligations  of 
applicable  appropriations) ;  and 

(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  participating  countries,  or  agencies 
or  organizations  representing  participating  countries  or  by  other  persons 
or  organizations,  upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other 
documentation  specified  by  the  Administrator  under  arrangements 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  to  assure  the  use  of  such  withdrawals 
for  purposes  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Such  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Administration,  or 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  specified 
by  the  Administrator,  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Expenditures 
of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established 
shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required  for  expenditures 
of  Government  funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities 
or  services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
under  authority  of  this  section  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  in  regulations  promulgated 
by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  by  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment,  or,  in 
the  President’s  discretion,  by  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
or  with  other  international  organizations  or  with  agencies  of  the  participating 
countries,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  shall  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  by  making,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with 
projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises,  approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the  participating  country 
concerned  as  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title  (including  guaranties  of 
investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media 
consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  amount  of  such  guaranties  made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,- 
000) ,  which  guaranties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That — 

(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  by  such  guaranty; 

(ii)  the  Administrator  may  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by 
him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each 
guaranty,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(iii)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association, 
created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “investment”  [includes  the 
furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950:  and(J 
means  any  contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or 
loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating  country  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator  as  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  enterprise,  or  par¬ 
ticipation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise;  and 
(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  [the  trans¬ 
fer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such 
currencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  investment,  as  repayment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof.] 
the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies, 
or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investtnent  therein, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or 
any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  confiscation,  or  destruction 
by  any  government;  (b)  destruction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c)  any  law,  ordi¬ 
nance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  ( other  than  measures 
affecting  the  conversion  of  currency ),  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  prevents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guaranty 
was  issued.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a 
guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency  or  credits  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subro¬ 
gated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith. 

[The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000,000:  Provided, "Jit  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty 
herein  authorized  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so  ad?ninis- 
tered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$300,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remaining 
after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been 
released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation 
to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under 
authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  when  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty. 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  provide  assistance  for  any  participating 
country,  in  the  form  and  under  the  procedures  authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  this  section,  through  grants  or  upon  payment  in  cash,  or  on 
credit  terms,  or  on  such  other  terms  of  payment  as  he  may  find  appropriate, 
including  payment  by  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  (under  such  terms  and 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  the  par¬ 
ticipating  country)  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources.  In  determining 
whether  such  assistance  shall  be  through  grants  or  upon  terms  of  payment,  and  in 
determining  the  terms  of  payment,  he  shall  act  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the 
determination  whether  or  not  a  participating  country  should  be  required  to  make 
payment  for  any  assistance  furnished  to  such  country  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  terms  of  such  payment,  if  required,  shall  depend 
upon  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  assistance  and  upon  whether  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  considering  the  capacity  of  such  country  to 
make  such  payments  without  jeopardizing  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(2)  When  it  is  determined  that  assistance  should  be  extended  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  on  credit  terms,  the  Administrator  shall  allocate  funds  for  the 
purpose  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which-shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended, 
make  and  administer  the  credit  on  terms  specified  by  the  Administrator  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  from  time 
to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  funds  to  the  Export- 
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Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  this  paragraph  during  the  period  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  (ii)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  until  all  liabilities 
arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  (3)  have  expired  or 
have  been  discharged.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  [$150,000,000]  $300,000,000  less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3, 
1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant 
to  this  authorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.  The  notes  hereinabove 
authorized  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Administrator  before  maturity 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes  and  shall  have  such  maturity 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Each  such  note  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  note.  Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the 
purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Administrator  shall  be 
treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  In  allocating  funds  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  assistance  on  credit  terms  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  first  utilize  such  funds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  notes  authorized  by  this  paragraph  as  he  determines  to  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  such  funds  are  exhausted,  or  after  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier,  he  shall  utilize  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  make  advances  to,  or  reimburse, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  necessary  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  credits.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That,  to  the 
extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

( d )  (1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  f Linds  directly  to  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or  countries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and 
conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator  and  designed  to  promote  multilateral  intra- 
European  trade,  to  facilitate  the  transferability  of  European  currencies,  and  pro¬ 
gressively  to  eliminate  the  existing  systems  of  bilateral  trade,  and  to  liberalize  trade 
among  participating  countries  and  between  them  and  other  countries. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  apply  the  terms  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1),  of  subsection 
( c )  of  section  111,  and  paragraph  ( 6 )  of  subsection  (6)  of  section  115  with  respect  to 
funds  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  above  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  not 
made  repayable  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  above.  With  respect  to  such  funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1)  above  as 
may  be  repayable  to  such  institution  or  organization  the  Administrator  may  establish 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appropriate  in  the  circumstances 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems. 

Section  112  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended, 
with  changes  proposed  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  102  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the  procurement  in  the 
United  States  of  commodities  under  this  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  minimize  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  impact  of  such  procurement 
upon  the  domestic  economy,  and  (2)  avoid  impairing  the  fulfillment  of  vital  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  The  procurement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  out¬ 
side  the  United  States;  and,  in  furnishing  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  take  fully  into  account  the  present  and  anticipated 
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world  shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  consequent  undesirability  of 
expansion  in  petroleum-consuming  equipment  where  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  or 
other  sources  of  power  is  practicable. 3 

[(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  domestic  grain  supplies  and  the  re¬ 
tention  in  the  United  States  of  byproduct  feeds  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  participating 
countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United  States  wheat 
used  to  produce  the  wheat  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by 
grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  12)4  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  procured 
in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title. 3 

(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  as  used  in  this  section  is 
defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  or  class,  type,  or 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  [States]  States,  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price 
support  programs  or  which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements.  [In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  to  any  participating  country 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  give 
effect  to  the  following:]  Whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that  any  suck 
agricultural  commodity  is  required  by  participating  countries,  procurement  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951  for  transfer  to  participating  countries  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  such  commodities  heretofore 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Administrator  without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation  for  transfer  to  partici¬ 
pating  countries  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1 ,000,000,000  in  value  calcidated,  on  the 
actual  gross  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  of  such  commodities;  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  cost  be  higher  than  the  domestic  market  price  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  where  commodities  are 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  international  commodity  agreement,  the 
cost  of  such  commodities  shall  be  that  provided  in  such  agreements. 

[( 1) ]  (2)  The  Administrator  shall  authorize  the  procurement  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  as  defined  herein  only  within  the  United  [States: 
Provided, ]  States  and  then  only  when  the  commodity  required  is  not  available  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  above:  Provided,  That  this  restriction  shall  not  be 
applicable  (i)  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  located  in  one 
participating  country,  and  intended  for  transfer  to  another  participating  country, 
if  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  determines 
that  such  procurement  and  transfer  is  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  would  not  create  a  burdensome  surplus  in  the  United  States  or  seriously 
prejudice  the  position  of  domestic  producers  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  (ii)  if,  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries  under  this  [title.]  title:  “ Provided  further, 
That  wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is  procured  under  this  title  for  transfer  to  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  19f9  and  credited  to  their 
guaranteed  purchases  thereunder,  the  President,  acting  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  is  authorized  to  make  available  or  cause  to  be  made  available  such  wheat 
or  wheat  flour  at  the  applicable  price  provided  in  that  Agreement.” 

[(2)]  ( 3 )  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  applicable,  and 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  excess  of  any  such  commodity  over  domestic 
requirements,  and  to  the  historic  reliance  of  United  States  producers  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  upon  markets  in  the  participaticipating  countries, 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  each  class  or  type  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  in  the  approximate  proportion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  such  classes  or  types  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  excess  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  over  domestic  requirements. 

[(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  any  quantity  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support  programs, 
is  available  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  he  shall  so  advise 
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all  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  administering 
laws  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries 
(including  occupied  or  liberated  countries  or  areas  of  such  countries).  There¬ 
after  the  department,  agency,  or  establishment  administering  any  such  law 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  law,  and  where  for  transfer  by  grant  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such  foreign  country,  procure  or  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  such  quantity  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity. 
The  sales  price  paid  as  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  determines  will  fully  reimburse  it  for  the  cost  to  it  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  delivered  by  it,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  sales  price  be  higher 
than  the  domestic  market  price  at  such  time  and  place  of  delivery  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pay  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  sales  price  as  authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.] 

[(f)]  (c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  order  to  encourage  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief 
to  foreign  countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended, 
may  make  payments,  including  payments  to  any  government  agency  procuring  or 
selling  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  sales  price  (basis  free  along  ship  or  free  on  board  vessel,  United 
States  ports),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  rescission’  of  the  remainder  of  section  32  funds  by 
the  Act  of  July  30,  1947  (Public  Law  266,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby  canceled 
and  such  funds  are  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  [1948.]  1948:  Provided,  however,  That  the  authority  to 
make  -payments  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  transfers  of  com¬ 
modities  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  subsection  ( b )  (1)  above. 

[(g)]  ( d )  No  export  shall  be  authorized  pursuant  to  authority  confererd  by  the 
Export  Control  Act  -of  1949  of  any  commodity  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country  wholly  or  partly  in  Europe  which  is  not  a  participating  country,  if  the 
department,  agency,  or  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exer¬ 
cising  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
determines  that  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  insufficient  (or  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  if  such  export  were  permitted)  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  participating 
countries  under  this  title  as  determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  export  may  be  authorized  of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  export  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

[(h)]  (e)  In  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  111,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  utilize  private 
channels  of  trade. 

[(i)]  (/)  (1)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  title  by  making  available 
or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  small  independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
title,  and  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  participating  countries  information  as  to  commodities  and 
services  produced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
otherwise  helping  to  give  small  business  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
title. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant  to  advise  and  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  (1).  Each  report  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  123  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this 
subsection. 

£(j)]  (g)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement 
of  commodities  in  the  United  States,  make  available  United  States  dollars  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
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[(k)]  ( h )  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in 
the  United  States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for  advertising  foreign 
travel. 

[(1)1  (*)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  [(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price-support 
programs  required  by  law)]  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  113  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress, 
as  amended,  with  changes  proposed  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  102  of 
the  bill: 

Sec.  113.  (a)  [The]  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b )  of  section  112,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  reimbursement  or  payment,  out  of  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured  under 
section  111  of  this  title  from  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
Government.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  owning  or 
disposal  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law, 
at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  between  the 
Administrator  and  such  agency.  The  amount  of  any  reimbursement  or  payment 
to  an  owning  agency  for  commodities,  services,  or  facilities  so  procured  shall  be 
credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there 
may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities  or  such  services  or  facili¬ 
ties:  Provided,  That  such  commodities,  services,  or  facilities  may  be  procured 
from  an  owning  agency  only  with  the  consent  of  such  agency:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable 
except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that 
replacement  of  any  commodity  procured  under  authority  of  this  section  is  not 
necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Section  114  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended, 
with  changes  proposed  by  subsection  (e)  of  section  102  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
shall  determine,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances 
made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the  unobligated  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations  or  other  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  those 
participating  countries  which  adhere  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  remain 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  hereunder,  such  funds  shall  be  available  as  are 
hereafter  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  through 
June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  the  period  of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  so  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$4,300,000,000:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  and 
not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior 
to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with 
any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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for  said  fiscal  [year.]  year:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $1,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1951,  of  which  sum 
$600,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  111;  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance  un¬ 
obligated  as  of  June  80,  1950,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  express  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries.  The 
authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  [1950]  1951, 
in  order  that  the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
incurring  and  defraying  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title,  including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  ex¬ 
penditures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other  than  com¬ 
pensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  as  the  Administrator  shall 
specify  in  the  interest  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by 
any  participating  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84, 
Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law 
389,  Eightieth  Congress)  may  be  merged  with  the  deposits  to  be  made  by  such 
participating  country  in  accordance  with  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title,  and  shall 
be  held  or  used  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided  in  section  115 
(b)  (6)  of  this  title. 

(f)  In  order  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  for  pay¬ 
ments  thereafter  to  be  made  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  Trust  Fund.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
an  amount  of  $3,000,000,000,  out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  title  shall,  when  appropriated,  be  transferred  immediately 
to  the  trust  fund,  and  shall  thereupon  be  considered  as  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year  1948,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  governmental  expenditures.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  sole  trustee  of  the  trust  fund  and  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  the  fund  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  duly 
requisition.  The  first  expenditures  made  out  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  shall  be  made  with  funds  requisitioned  by 
the  Administrator  out  of  the  trust  fund  until  the  fund  is  exhausted,  at  which  time 
such  fund  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  affecting  the  application  of  any  provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
govern  the  obligation  of  funds  so  appropriated  or  the  auditing  or  submission  of 
accounts  of  transactions  with  respect  to  such  funds. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without 
interest  for  advances  made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or  agency  any  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations  authorized  by 
subsection  (c) .  This  portion  may  be  used  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
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occupied  areas  of  Germany ,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies 
to  prevent  starvation,  disease ,  and  unrest  prejudicial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation. 
This  portion  may  be  expended  under  authority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions  of 
law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable  to  such  department  or  agency  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  De¬ 
cember  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or 
any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA 
( Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas )  special  account  under  the  terms  of  article 
V  of  the  said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under  conditions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator ,  the  currency  so 
deposited  shall  be  available  for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
occupation  of  Germany. 

Section  115,  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended,  with 
changes  proposed  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  102  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
is  authorized  to  conclude,  with  individual  participating  countries  or  any  number  of 
such  countries  or  with  an  organization  representing  any  such  countries,  agreements 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  tide.  The  Secretary  of  State,  before  an  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office,  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  temporary  agreements  in  implementa¬ 
tion  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  when  an  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  conclude 
the  basic  agreements  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  only  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  results  from  the  multilateral 
pledges  of  the  participating  countries  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  as  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Paris 
on  September  22,  1947,  and  is  contingent  upon  continuous  effort  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral 
undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the  participating  countries  in 
such  a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
title.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  country  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provision, 
among  others,  for —  • 

(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  order  to  enable  the 
participating  country  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside 
economic  assistance;  and  sbmitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Adminisutrator, 
upon  his  request  and  whenever  he  deems  it  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  specific  projects  proposed  by  such  country  to  be  undertaken  in 
substantial  part  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title,  which  projects, 
whenever  practicable,  shall  include  projects  for  increased  production  of  coal, 
steel,  transportation  facilities,  and  food; 

(2)  taking  financial  and  monetary  measures  necessary  to  stabilize  its 
currency,  establish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange,  to  balance  its  govern¬ 
mental  budget  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  generally  to  restore  or  maintain 
confidence  in  its  monetary  system; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  participating  countries  in  facilitating  and 
stimulating  an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services  among  the 
participating  countries  and  with  other  countries  and  cooperating  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries; 

(4)  making  efficient  and  practical  use,  within  the  framework  of  a  joint 
program  for  European  recovery,  of  the  resources  of  such  participating 
country,  including  any  commodities,  facilities,  or  services  furnished  under 
this  title,  which  use  shall  include,  to  the  extent  practicable,  taking  measures 
to  locate  and  identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use,  in  furtherance  of  such 
program,  assets,  and  earnings  therefrom,  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  such 
country  and  which  are  situated  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
possessions; 

(5)  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  by  sale,  exchange,  barter, 
or  otherwise  for  stock-piling  or  other  purposes,  for  such  period  of  time  as  may^ 
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be  agreed  to  and  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  quantities,  of 
materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available  in 
such  participating  country  after  due  regard  for  reasonable  requirements  for 
domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  such  country; 

(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country'  on  a  grant 
basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information 
or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section 
111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost 
of  such  transportation  at  world  market  [rates.  Such!  rates:  Provided  further. 
That  such  special  account,  together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  de¬ 
posits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devas¬ 
tated  by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (/)  of 
subsection  (d) ,  of  section  III,  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such 
country  [for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and 
the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a)  3  for  purposes  of  internal  monetary  and 
financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity  and  the 
exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for  such  other 
expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  local  currency  administra¬ 
tive  expenditures  of  the  United  States  incident  to  operations  under  this  [title, 
and  under  agreement  that]  title:  Provided  further.  That  the  use  of  such  special 
account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator , 
who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  107:  And  provided 
further,  That  any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June 
30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may, 
subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  publishing  in  such  country  and  transmitting  to  the  United  States,  not 
less  frequently  than  every  calendar  quarter  after  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
full  statements  of  operations  under  the  agreement,  including  a  report  of  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities,  and  services  received  under  this  title; 

(8)  furnishing  promptly,  upon  request  of  the  United  States,  any  relevant 
information  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  operations  and  the  use  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  title; 

(9)  recognizing  the  principle  of  equity  in  respect  to  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  recipient  countries,  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  (a)  a  future  schedule  of  minimum  availabilities  to  the  Lhiited 
States  for  future  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  fair  share  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources  at  world  market  prices  so  as  to  protect  the  access  of  United 
States  industry  to  an  equitable  share  of  such  materials  either  in  percentages 
of  production  or  in  absolute  quantities  from  the  participating  countries,  and 
(b)  suitable  protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any  person  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  in  the  development  of 
such  materials  on  terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those  afforded  to  the 
nationals  of  the  country  concerned,  and  (c)  an  agreed  schedule  of  increased 
production  of  such  materials  where  practicable  in  such  participating  countries 
and  for  delivery  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  such  increased  production  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  basis  in  consideration  of 
assistance  furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  such  countries  under  this 
title ;  and 
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(10)  submitting  for  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
of  any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed  upon  any  case  espoused  by  the 
United  States  Government  involving  compensation  of  a  national  of  the 
United  States  for  governmental  measures  affecting  his  property  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  contracts  with  or  concessions  from  such  country. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator,  during  the  three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
may  perform  with  respect  to  any  paticipating  country  any  of  the  functions 
authorized  under  this  title  which  he  may  determine  to  be  essential  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  if  (1)  such  country  has  signified  its  adherence  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  its  intention  to  conclude  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  he  finds  that  such  country  is  complying  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may,  through 
June  30,  1948,  provide  for  the  transfer  of  food,  medical  supplies,  fibers,  fuel, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed  to  any  country 
of  Europe  which  participated  in  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  which  undertook  pledges  to  the  other  participants  therein,  when  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  transfer  of  any  such  supplies  to  any  such 
country  is  essential  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  by  alleviating  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold  and  by  preventing  serious 
economic  retrogression. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  each  participating  country  to  insure, 
by  an  effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use  is  made  of  the  commodities, 
facilities,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order  further  to  insure  that 
each  participating  country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services,  and  of  its  own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint 
organization  of  the  participating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  observe  and  review  the  operation  of  such  follow-up  systems. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  arrangements  among  the  participating 
countries  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Refugee  Organization  looking 
toward  the  largest  practicable  utilization  of  manpower  available  in  any  of  the 
participating  countries  in  furtherance  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  emigration  from  participating 
countries  having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped 
and  dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized. 

(f)  The  Administrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  those  countries  concerned  that  such  capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled 
for  removal  as  reparations  from  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany  be  retained 
in  Germany  if  such  retention  will  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

(g)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
now  in  effect,  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  participating  countries  shall,  if  they 
so  freely  elect,  be  repatriated  prior  to- January  1,  1949. 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources  or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate 
projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  in  participating  countries  of 
materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives 
the  Administrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means  available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic 
and  critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the 
account  of  such  Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any 
participating  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  definite 
periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for 
payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  pro- 
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curing  or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  countries  other  than  participating  countries. 

(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local  currency  allocated 
pursuant  to  subseclion  ( h )  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  f  urnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Public  Law  447,  Eighty-first  Congress,  with  changes  proposed  in 
section  104  of  the  bill: 

That-  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  “Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  2.  To  enable  the  President  until  June  30,  1950,  to  obligate  funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  assistance  in  certain  areas  of  China,  section  12  of  Public  Law  47, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “February  15,  1950”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1950”. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  is  hereby  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  conformity  with — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
wherever  such  provisions  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  this  section  3 ;  and 

(2)  the  agreement  on  aid  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  signed  December  10,  1948,  or  any  supplementary  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  agreement  which  shall  not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations 
of  either  party. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator 
shall  immediately  terminate  aid  under  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  of  a  coalition  government  which  includes  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  of  the  party  now  in  control  of 
the  government  of  northern  Korea. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  available  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  merchant  vessels  of  ton¬ 
nage  not  in  excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  each,  in  a  number 
not  to  exceed  ten  at  any  one  time,  with  a  stipulation  that  such  vessels  shall  be 
operated  only  in  east  Asian  waters  and  must  be  returned  forthwith  upon  demand 
of  the  Administrator  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  [June  30,  1951]  June  SO, 
1952.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  any 
such  vessel  is  authorized  to  make  such  vessel  available  to  the  Administrator  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  upon  his  application,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Administrator,  and  title 
to  any  such  vessel  so  supplied  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  3,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  sums  already  appropriated, 
not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  [1950.]  1951,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $30,000,000  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  3. 

Section  4.  The  authorization  for  appropriations  in  this  Act  is  limited  to  the 
period  ending  [June  30,  1950],  June  80,  1951,  in  order  that  any  subsequent 
authorizations  may  be  separately  passed  on,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
express  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  further  authorizations  or  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being ,  to  safeguard  basic 
rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  697 

H.  R.  7797 

[Report  No.  1802] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  22, 1950 

Mr.  Kee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  provide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Economic  As- 

4  sistance  Act  of  1950”. 

5  TITLE  I 

6  Sec.  101.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic 

7  Cooperation  Act  of  1950”. 

8  Sec.  102.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

9  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows: 

10  (a)  Revising  section  102  in  the  following  particulars: 

11  (1)  Substituting  the  phrase  “barriers  to  trade  or  to  the 
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free  movement  of  persons,”  for  the  phrase  “trade  barriers” 
in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  the 
phrase  “economic  unification  and  political  federation”  for 
the  word  “unification”  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  the  same 
subsection. 

(2)  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  words  “increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  re¬ 
strictive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “production”  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Revising  section  111  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Altering  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

(i)  Striking  out  the  words  “includes  the  furnishing  of 
capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
after  June  30,  1950”  in  subparagraph  (iv)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “means  any  contribution  of 
capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  proc¬ 
esses,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or 
loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating 
country  and  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  any  such  enterprise,  or  participation  in  royalties, 
earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise”. 
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(ii)  Altering  subparagraph  (v)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  he  limited  to 
assuring  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United 
States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  cur¬ 
rencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of 
the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in 
the  approved  project  which  shall  he  found  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  con¬ 
fiscation,  or  destruction  by  any  government;  (b)  de¬ 
struction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c)  any  law,  ordinance, 
regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  (other  than 
measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency),  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the  further 
transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guaranty  was 
issued.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
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Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(iii)  Striking  out  the  words  between  the  second  and 
last  provisos  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  “It  being  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty  herein  authorized 
should  he  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$300,000,000”. 

(2)  Striking  out  “$150,000,000”  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$300,- 
000,000”. 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  directly  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or 
countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution 
or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified 
by  the  Administrator  and  designed  to  promote  multilateral 
intra-European  trade,  to  facilitate  the  transferability  of 
European  currencies,  and  progressively  to  eliminate  the  exist¬ 
ing  systems  of  bilateral  trade  and  to  liberalize  trade  among 
participating  countries  and  between  them  and  other  countries. 
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“  (2)  The  Administrator  shall  apply  the  terms  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  111  and  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  with  respect 
to  funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1)  above  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  not  made  repayable  to  any  cen¬ 
tral  institution  or  other  organization  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  above.  With  respect  to  such  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  above  as  may  he  repayable  to  such  institution 
or  organization  the  Administrator  may  establish  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appropriate  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems/’ 

(c)  Revising  section  112  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(2)  Renumbering  subsection  (d)  as  (b)  and  revising 
it  as  follows : 

(i)  Inserting  after  the  word  “States”  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  a  comma  and  the  following:  “heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  price  support  programs  or”. 

(ii)  Striking  out  the  second  sentence  down  to  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “Whenever  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  such  agricultural  commodity  is  required  by 
participating  countries,  procurement  during  the  fiscal  year 
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1951  for  transfer  to  participating  countries  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following: 

“(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
such  commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Administrator  without  reim¬ 
bursement  from  any  appropriation  for  transfer  to  partici¬ 
pating  countries  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000 
in  value  calculated  on  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  of  such 
commodities;  but  in  no  event  shall  such  cost  be  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  price  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided, 
That  where  commodities  are  furnished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  an  international  commodity  agreement,  the 
cost,  of  such  commodities  shall  he  that  provided  in  such 
agreements.” 

(iii)  Renumbering  paragraph  (1)  as  (2);  inserting, 
after  the  word  “commodity”  the  first  time  it  occurs 
the  words  “as  defined  herein”  and,  after  the  word  “States”, 
the  words  “and  then  only  when  the  commodity  required  is 
not  available  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  above” ; 
and  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further.  That 
wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is  procured  under  this  title 
for  transfer  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guar¬ 
anteed  purchases  thereunder,  the  President,  acting  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  authorized  to  mike 
available  or  cause  to  be  made  available  such  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  at  the  applicable  price  provided  in  that  Agreement.” 

(iv)  Renumbering  paragraph  (2)  as  (3). 

(3)  Striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(4)  Renumbering  subsection  (f)  as  (c)  and  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  however,  That  the  authority  to  make  payments  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  he  applicable  to  transfers  of  com¬ 
modities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (b)  above”. 

(5)  Renumbering  subsections  (g) ,  (h),  (i),  (j),and 
(k)  as  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g) ,  and  (h) ,  respectively. 

(6)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (i)  and  striking 
out  the  following  therefrom:  “  (other  than  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  price  support  programs  required 
by  law)  ”. 

(d)  Striking  out  the  first  word  “The”  in  subsection 


8 


1  (a)  of  section  113  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  the  follow- 

2  ing:  “Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 

3  section  112,  the”. 

4  (e)  Revising  section  114  in  the  following  particulars: 

5  (1)  Altering  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

6*  (i)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 

7  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

8  lowing:  “ Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount 

9  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby 

10  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 

11  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 

12  $1,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 

13  of  which  sum  $600,000,000  shall  he  available  only  for  the 
11  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111:  Pro- 

15  ruled  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 

16  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently  released 

17  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  and 
13  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending 
19  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  made  avail- 
29  able  for  obligations  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

21  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any 

22  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur- 

23  poses  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year”. 

(ii)  Striking  out  the  date  “June  30,  1950”  in  the  last 

sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 
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(2)  Adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  (h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any 
department  or  agency  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for 
assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations  authorized  hy 
subsection  (c) .  This  portion  may  be  used  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied 
areas  of  Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum 
civilian  supplies  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest 
prejudicial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation.  This  portion 
may  be  expended  under  authority  of  this  subsection  or  any 
provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable  to 
such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  this  title  as  the  President  may  specify  as 
inapplicable. 

“  (i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or 
hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  De¬ 
cember  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or 
succeeding  agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special 
account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the  said 
bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
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the  Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  occupation  of  Germany.” 

(f)  Revising  section  115  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Revising  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

(i)  Striking  out  the  period  and  the  next  word  “Such” 
after  the  word  “rates”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  “ Provided  further,  That  such”. 

(ii)  Inserting  after  “  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress)  ,”  the  following:  “shall  be  used  in  furtherance  of  any 
central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or 
otherwise”. 

(iii)  Striking  out  the  words  “for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  107”. 

(iv)  Striking  out  the  words  “operations  under  this  title 
and  under  agreement  that”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “operations  under  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  be  subject  to 
agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator, 
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who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  107:  And  provided 
further,  That”. 

(2)  Adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  subsection 
(e)  :  “The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  emigration 
from  participating  countries  having  permanent  surplus  man¬ 
power  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent 
areas,  where  such  manpower  can  he  effectively  utilized.” 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  char¬ 
acter,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 

Sec.  103.  Any  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  793, 
Eightieth  Congress,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act 
of  1948  and  unobligated  .as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  released 
from  obligation  thereafter  shall  he  available  to  the  President 
through  June  30,  1951,  for  use  as  follows: 

(a)  Not  less  than  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  obligation 
for  assistance  to  he  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
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visions,  wherever  applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  areas  of  China  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist  domination. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  allocation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe, 
using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  and  trans¬ 
oceanic  passage  for  selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or 
teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and 
related  academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  for  obligation  for  assistance 
in  the  general  area  of  China  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions,  wherever  applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  accomplish  in  that  area  policies 
and  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  said  Act. 

Sec.  104.  The  Ear  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1951”  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1952”. 

(b)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(d)  of  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
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the  following:  “and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1950”  in  section  4  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

(d)  Adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  countries  and  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence.” 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United  Nations 
Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  contributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951, 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
established  under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  said  resolution. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 
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priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any  other  law, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$8,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  From 
appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under 
authority  contained  herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and 
303  of  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized 
for  paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances 
of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 
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(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided ,  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement 
of  such  supplies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may 
he  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall  he  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  used. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”. 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  na¬ 
tions  have  a  common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  prog¬ 
ress  can  further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways 
of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
the  development  of  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  to  realize  their 
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full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  live  can  he  furthered  through  the  coop¬ 
erative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can 
make  maximum  contribution  to  economic  development 
only  where  there  is  understanding  of  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where  there 
is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  and  due 
respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  assistance  and  investments  are  derived.  In  the 
case  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will 
bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws, 
and  will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen¬ 
sation;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that 
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they  will  have  reasonable  Ireedom  to  manage,  operate, 
and  control  their  enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
including  industrial  and  intellectual  property,  and  non- 
discriminatory  treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  affairs. 

(d)  Greater  production  and  higher  standards  of 
living  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  and 
international  trade  between  these  areas  and  the  eco¬ 
nomically  advanced  areas  of  the  world  can  be  promoted 
through  agreements,  negotiated  through  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  or  otherwise,  to 
establish  fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  including  the  encouragement  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  management  and  labor. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging 
the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow 
of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 
under  which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effec¬ 
tively  and  constructively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of 
living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  produc¬ 
tivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 
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(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the  development 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign 
governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  (1)  whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
country  or  area  concerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or 
facilities  which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed  in 
view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and  are  other¬ 
wise  economically  sound;  and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is 
available  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  their 
related  organizations,  and  b}^  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  wherever  practicable. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  author- 
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izecl  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its  related  organ¬ 
izations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  com¬ 
parable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  President  is 
further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  its  related  organizations,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  re¬ 
quest  of  international  organizations  are  authorized,  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  President,  to  furnish  services  and  such  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  on  an  advance 
of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such  organizations  in 
connection  with  their  technical  cooperation  programs. 
Amounts  received  as  reimbursements  from  such  organizations 
shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency, 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  in 
incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  under¬ 
take,  administer,  and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — 
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(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the 
formulation  of  programs  for  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 

(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports  of 
joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided  in  section  310  of 
this  title. 

(d)  To  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  private 
agencies  and  persons. 

(e)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(f)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements 
in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements 
which  entail  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such 
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contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made  available, 
may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run 
for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any  one  case. 

(g)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919 
(44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

(h)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information 
made  available  by  the  joint  commissions  referred  to  in 
section  310,  and  from  other  sources,  regarding  resources, 
opportunities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the 
need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each  partici¬ 
pating  country. 

Sec.  306.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  with  other  governments  and  with 
international  organizations  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  307.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  305  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  sought  wherever  practicable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
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satisfactory  results  from  such  assistance  as  evidenced  by 
the  desire  of  the  country  requesting  it  ( 1 )  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assistance  made 
available,  including  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of 
productive  local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where 
needed  for  development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  possessions,  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  non-self-governing  territories  adminis¬ 
tered  by  such  requesting  country  so  that  such  areas  may 
make  adequate  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  requested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only  where 
the  President  determines  that  the  country  being 
assisted — 

(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  program  and  gives  the  program  full 
publicity. 

(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full 
coordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  being  carried  on  in  that  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  program. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participat- 
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ing  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  308.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  hoard, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “board”,  which  shall  advise 
and  consult  with  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  the  program  herein  authorized, 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in 
connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  The  hoard  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  ax?pointed  by  him  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  members  of  the  hoard  shall  be  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall 
be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States)  who 
as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services. 
Members  of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per 
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diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in 
special  fields  of  activity  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
members  of  such  committees  shall  receive  the  same  com¬ 
pensation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign  country,  there 
may  he  established  a  joint  commission  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  composed  of  persons  named  by  the  President 
and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  requesting  country,  and  may 
include  representatives  of  international  organizations  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  may  include,  among  other 
things,  examination  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  requesting  country’s  requirements  with 
respect  to  technical  assistance. 

(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources  and  poten¬ 
tialities,  including  mutually  advantageous  opportunities 
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for  utilization  of  foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
and  investment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  introduction,  local  develop¬ 
ment,  and  application  of  technical  skills  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  effective  utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic 
and  foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such  policies  by 
appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  requesting 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries, 
when  appropriate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and 
reports  which  they  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  requesting  countries. 
In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions  may  include  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which  they  conclude 
would  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  he  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  the  requesting  country  in  the 
proportion  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President 
and  that  country. 

Sec.  311.  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and 
participation  in  any  technical  cooperation  program  carried 
on  under  this  title  shall  be  terminated  by  the  President — 
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(a)  If  lie  determines  that  such  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  are  contrary  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembfy  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation  programs 
is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are  not  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  directs  such  termination. 

Sec.  312.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government.  To  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  an  Institute 
of  International  Technical  Cooperation  and  to  prescribe  its 
powers,  duties,  and  organization,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  313.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

(a)  The  President  may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  one  person  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess 
of  $16,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may 
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be  employed  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  to¬ 
gether  with  allowances  and  benefits  which  shall  not 
exceed  those  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to 
which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  lie  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or 
other  benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
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States  Government  and  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  there¬ 
from  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title: 
Provided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in 
no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
may  be  employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  314.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 

19  an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

21  this  title,  there  shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are 

22  hereafter  authorized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 

23  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  the 
21  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  through 
25  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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a  sum  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000,  including  any  sums  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 
defined  in  section  317  herein  under  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62 
Stat.  6) .  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be 
prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority 
granted  in  appropriation  Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending 
enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances  of 
such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  when  so  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appropriation  Act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President  may  al¬ 
locate  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of 
any  appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  governing 
the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  he  con¬ 
strued  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide 
any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  international 
organization. 

Sec.  316.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  applica- 
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tion  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  317.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  agricultural, 
fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training, 
and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  “technical  cooperation 
programs”  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic 
development  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat. 
450 ) ,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  128),  as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137) ,  as  amended, 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  adminis- 
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1  tration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 

2  or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

3  (b)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 

4  means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 

5  owned  corporation  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  inde- 

6  pendent  establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

7  (c)  The  term  “international  organization”  means  any 

8  intergovernmental  organization  and  subordinate  bodies 

9  thereof  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Makch  23,  1950 

Mr.  Cox.  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  it  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve 

3  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

4  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797) 

5  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance,  and  all  points  of 

6  order  against  the  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after 

7  general  debate  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill  and 

8  continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

9  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
19  her  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  he 

11  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 

12  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
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March  23,  1950. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Kee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 

TITLE  I.  THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1950 

Title  I  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance 
relates  to  activities  administered  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration. 

It  contains  amendments  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  These  amendments  would  authorize  a  sum  of 
$1,950,000,000  for  economic  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  to 
the  countries  participating  in  the  European  recovery  program.  In 
addition,  they  would  authorize  the  carrying  over  of  funds  already 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  but  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  and  would  authorize  the  use 
in  the  European  recovery  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  of 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Included  are 
certain  changes  in  the  existing  act  intended  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
present  investment  guaranty  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration.  The  title  changes  in  certain  respects  some  of  the 
provisions  of  law  bearing  on  the  operations  of  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration.  All  provisions  related  to  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  are  in  section  102. 

The  title  would  extend  existing  authority  to  use  funds  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  authorization  in  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  The  ex¬ 
tensions  relate  both  to  time  and  to  scope.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
balance  of  the  funds  may  be  used  through  the  fiscal  }year  1951 ;  exist¬ 
ing  authority  would  cease  after  June  30,  1950.  The  bill  would  direct 
that  $40,000,000  of  these  residual  funds  be  reserved  for  economic 
assistance  in  areas  of  China  free  of  Communist  domination.  It 
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would  authorize  the  use  of  $6,000,000  of  these  funds  in  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  present  program  to  assist  selected  Chinese  for 
academic  and  scientific  pursuits  in  the  United  States — Chinese  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  from  the  Communist  domination  of  the  home  country.  It 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  balance  of  the  funds  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  general  area  of  China.  Such  a  program  would  be  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  These  provisions  are 
contained  in  section  103.  They  involve  the  use  of  approximately 
$97,000,000  but  require  no  additional  appropriations. 

The  title  would  also  continue  through  the  fiscal  year  1951  the 
present  program  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  relevant  authorization  being  $100,000,000. 

It  restates  the  policy  of  support  of  a  joint  organization  of  the  free 
countries  and  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  based  upon  the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation.  This  policy  has  been  stated  previously  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  This  provision  links  in  substance 
with  the  program  for  economic  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China 
but  in  the  bill  adjoins  the  provisions  relating  to  assistance  to  Korea, 
since  it  is  embodied  as  an  amendment  to  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

The  above  provisions  fall  into  two  main  groups — those  relevant  to 
European  recovery,  and  those  relevant  to  the  Far  East.  They  are 
discussed  below  in  that  general  grouping.  An  account  of  the  hearings 
relevant  to  these  provisions  is  contained  as  an  appendix. 

I.  The  European  Recovery  Program 

A.  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  APPRAISAL 

The  occasion  for  the  legislation. — In  reporting  to  the  House  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  the  legislation  establishing  the  European  recovery 
program,  this  committee  commented: 

*  *  *  A  program  lasting  through  June  30,  1952,  is  envisaged.  This  does 

not  represent  a  commitment.  This  Congress  does  not  attempt  to  bind  future 
Congresses.  The  program  represents  rather,  an  objective  whose  realization 
will  be  contingent  upon  the  practical  results  achieved  by  the  participating  na¬ 
tions.  *  *  * 

Accordingly,  the  authorization  was  limited  to  1  year  so  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  reappraise  the  policies  of  the  program  and  measure  the 
accomplishments  before  deciding  whether  to  go  ahead  with  it.  A 
year  later  the  Congress,  after  thoroughgoing  review  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  determined  upon  continuing  the  program  for  an  additional  15 
months,  through  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  present  bill  would  authorize 
an  extension  through  the  fiscal  year  1951.  With  this  extension,  the 
program  would  come  to  the  three-quarter  mark  of  the  period  originally 
envisaged. 

The  basic  legislation,  which  title  I  would  amend,  now  represents  a 
settled  pattern  of  policy.  It  was  produced  in  its  original  form  by  one 
of  the  most  painstaking  legislative  efforts  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  the  product  of  a  year  of  long,  thorough,  mature  effort  in  which 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  this  Government,  the 
American  public,  and  various  governments  of  Europe  collaborated. 
In  the  extension  legislation  of  a  year  ago  the  legislation  was  reexamined 
in  every  detail  and  subjected  to  wide  revision.  The  task  this  year  is 
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not  so  much  a  revision  of  the  details  as  it  is  a  reappraisal  of  the 
main  idea  of  the  European  recovery  program  and  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  tendered  by  this  Government  to  the 
cooperating  governments  in  the  third  of  the  four  program  years, 
essentially  a  year  in  which  a  tapering-off  may  be  expected  to  become 
evident. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  main  objective  of  the  program,  a  measurement 
of  the  effort  in  terms  of  its  accomplishments  rather  than  its  hopes, 
can  now  be  made  more  readily  and  more  completely  than  was  possible 
a  year  ago.  As  the  committee  then  observed — 

*  *  *  Both  the  critics  and  the  friends  of  this  program  should  approach 

cautiously  the  task  of  measuring  results  in  the  European  recovery  program. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  data  in  hand  show  the  performance  only  over 
a  period  of  less  than  a  year  in  a  program  envisaged  to  last  4  years.  A  lag  between 
effort  and  result  is  inevitable.  *  *  * 

Now,  however,  the  program  is  approximately  50  percent  complete 
in  time  span  and  more  than  half  complete  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
assistance.  Its  virtues  and  its  faults  have  by  now  become  manifest. 

Recalling  the  objectives. — In  making  the  reappraisal,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  essentials  of  the  original  pattern.  The  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  restore  for  the  free  nations  of  Europe  that  self- 
sustaining  basis  which  alone  can  insure  the  continuance  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  institutions.  To  that  end 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  proposed  a  broad  effort  of  economic 
collaboration  and  self-help  among  the  nations  of  Europe  qualifying 
as  participants.  It  set  forth  that  for  4  years  those  nations  might  call 
upon  the  United  States  for  extraordinary  assistance  to  fill  the  gap 
between  their  needs  and  their  capability  to  provide  for  themselves 
if  they  were  to  attain  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  recovery  program 
consists  of  what  the  participating  nations  do  for  and  among  themselves 
and  of  United  States  assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
to  serve  and  stimulate  that  effort.  United  States  assistance  comprises 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  income  of  the  participating  nations.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  things 
it  affords.  It  makes  available  to  the  participants  commodities  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived  because  of  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  things  that  only  dollars  can  buy,  and  which  are 
essential  to  their  effort  to  regain  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

It  is  in  point  here  to  recall  precisely  the  underlying  objectives 
of  the  program  as  stated  in  the  basic  statute: 

*  *  *  Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other  relationships  between 

the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  recognizing  that  disruption 
following  in  the  wake  of  war  is  not  contained  by  national  frontiers,  the  Con¬ 
gress  finds  that  the  existing  situation  in  Europe  endangers  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace,  the  general  welfare  and  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  The  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions,  stable  international  economic  relationships,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a  healthy  economy  independent  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  outside  assistance.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  calls  for 
a  plan  of  European  recovery,  open  to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such  plan, 
based  upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  and  the  development  of  economic 
cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  exchange  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers. 
Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these  countries  through 
their  joint  organization  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily 
that  economic  cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence  in 
Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a 
joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  *  *  *. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  continuity  of 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon 
continuity  of  cooperation  among  countries  participating  in  the  program. 

The  principal  ideas  as  above  expressed  are  economic  recovery  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  political  institutions.  Briefly  considered,  the 
outlook  on  both  scores  is  encouraging. 

An  undertaking  as  vast  and  of  such  importance  as  the  European 
recovery  program  requires,  however,  more  than  a  quick  appraisal. 
The  committee  weighed  the  successes  and  the  prospects  not  simply 
on  face  values  but  in  a  broad  inquiry.  The  principal  points  of  the 
inquiry  dealt  with  the  details  of  production,  the  developments  in 
regard  to  stabilization,  progress  in  trade  and,  as  a  related  topic  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  recovery  program,  the  development  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  participating  nations. 

B.  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  REVIEWED 

The  recovery  record. — In  appraising  the  degree  of  recovery,  the  second 
report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
published  in  February,  recalls  the  situation  of  2%  years  ago,  when  the 
recovery  program  was  in  the  formulative  stage.  It  quotes  the  initial 
report  then  made  by  the  Committee  on  European  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation,  the  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  then  engaged  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  program: 

If  the  flow  of  goods  from  the  American  Continent  to  Europe  should  cease,  the 
results  would  be  calamitous.  Europe’s  dollar  resources  are  running  low.  One 
country  after  another  is  already  being  forced  by  lack  of  dollars  to  cut  down  vital 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  the  American  Continent.  If  nothing 
is  done  a  catastrophe  will  develop  as  stocks  become  exhausted.  If  too  little  is 
done,  and  if  it  is  done  too  late,  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  the  momentum 
needed  to  get  the  program  under  way.  Life  in  Europe  will  become  increasingly 
unstable  and  uncertain;  industries  will  grind  to  a  gradual  halt  for  lack  of  materials 
and  fuel,  and  the  food  supply  of  Europe  will  diminish  and  begin  to  disappear. 

From  the  vantage  of  February  1950  the  report  goes  on: 

This  threat  of  bankruptcy  and  economic  dissolution  *  *  *  imminent 

in  1947  *  *  *  is  still  there  in  the  background,  and  will  remain  there  until 

the  structure  of  world  production  and  trade  has  found  a  new  equilibrium.  *  *  * 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  work  of  these  2  years  in  western  Europe,  together 
with  assistance  from  the  United  States,  has  removed  the  immediate  threat  and 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  its  lasting  suppression.  On  this  reckoning — the 
reckoning  of  life  or  death  for  western  Europe — the  first  2  years  of  the  European 
recovery  program  have  been  unreservedly  successful. 

The  political  climate. — The  climate  of  politics  in  Europe  is  such  as  to 
give  strengthened  hope  to  the  advocates  of  freedom.  The  interval 
since  the  origin  of  the  program  has  seen  the  development  of  regional 
defense  arrangements  involving  the  greater  portion  of  the  participants. 
The  culminating  fact  in  this  regard  has  been  the  achievement  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  in  which  nine  of  the  participants  are  ranged  along 
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with  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  a  permanent  obligation  of  mutual 
defense.  Ancillary  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  session. 
These  two  undertakings,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  representing  the 
common  determination  to  resist  the  common  enemies  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program  giving  sinew  to 
that  common  determination,  represent  an  advance  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  free  institutions  far  beyond  the  situation  of  fact  of  2  years  ago. 

Communism  has  made  no  significant  advances  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  European  recovery  program  in  the  interval  since  the  program 
was  put  into  effect.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  suffered  notable  losses. 
The  struggle  is  not  over  by  any  means,  but  the  forces  of  democracy 
have,  on  the  surface,  no  reason  for  misgivings.  The  situation  was  thus 
summarized  in  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe: 

When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  last  year  I  expressed  my  conviction 
that  we  were  winning  the  struggle  for  reconstruction  and  freedom.  During  the 
past  year  political  stability  and  democracy  have  been  strengthened  throughout 
western  Europe.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  one  national  election  after 
another. 

In  the  Norwegian  elections  of  last  October,  the  Communist  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly  was  wiped  out.  They  lost  all  the  11  seats  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  held. 

In  August  the  people  of  western  Germany  had  their  first  opportunity  to  register 
a  free  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  federal  government  they  wanted.  Out  of  402  seats, 
only  15  went  to  Communists. 

When  the  Belgian  people  went  to  the  polls  last  June,  the  Communists  were  left 
with  only  12  seats  out  of  212  in  the  Assembly  as  compared  with  23  out  of  197  in  the 
previous  election.  In  the  Senate  the  Communists  were  reduced  from  17  out  of 
167  to  7  out  of  174. 

The  people  of  Austria,  even  with  part  of  their  country  under  Soviet  occupation, 
have  been  firm  in  their  rejection  of  communism,  with  only  5  percent  voting  the 
Communist  ticket  and  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Parliament  held  down  to  5  out  of 
165. 

Communism  has  experienced  reversals  also  in  the  labor  field.  In 
Ambassador  Harriman’s  words — 

Communism  has  experienced  its  most  notable  set-back  in  the  European  trade- 
union  movement  which  it  sought  to  penetrate  and  control  at  all  costs.  Intent  on 
using  the  labor  movement  as  the  spearhead  of  their  drive,  the  Communists  had 
captured  the  major  trade-union  federations  in  Italy  and  France  before  the 
Marshall  plan  took  shape.  The  labor  movements  in  these  two  countries  were 
under  virtually  complete  Communist  domination.  Now  that  control  is  losing 
its  grip  and  the  non-Communist  labor  movements  are  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
In  France,  the  Force  Ouvriere,  together  with  other  non-Communist  trade-unions, 
is  challenging  the  Communist  control  of  the  French  labor  movement. 

In  Italy  two  major  non-Communist  labor  federations  have  broken  away  from 
the  Communist  Confederation,  and  are  now  combining  their  forces  of  more  than 
1,500,000  free  Italian  workers. 

At  a  convention  held  last  October  in  western  Germany  at  which  the  trade- 
unions,  formed  a  single  federation,  the  Communists  could  muster  only  a  handful 
of  delegates. 

In  other  countries  like  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Norway,  where  Communists 
had  once  been  strong,  their  influence  in  organized  labor  has  diminisned  to 
insignificance. 

Over-all  production  gains.  —The  basis  of  the  gains  that  have  been 
realized  is  production.  As  to  the  total  picture  of  production,  the 
second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

points  out: 

*  *  *  The  total  output  of  goods  and  services  in  1949  was  about  25  percent 

above  that  of  1947,  and  exceeded  the  prewar  level;  the  expansion  is  continuing, 
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and  a  further  increase  of  about  10  percent  should  be  possible  by  1952.  Both 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture,  recovery  has  gone  much  faster  and  farther  than 
in  the  4  years  after  the  1914-18  war. 

The  industrial  ■production  record. — The  record  for  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  is  portrayed  in  an  accompanying  chart.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  chart  gives  special  importance  to  Germany.  Germany  is  a  special 
case,  first  because  its  industrial  recovery  necessarily  had  to  begin  from 
a  lower  starting  point  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  of  the 
dislocations  of  the  division  of  Germany  between  east  and  west,  second 
because  the  industrial  recovery  of  Germany  has  continued  at  a  sus¬ 
tained  higher  rate  than  has  obtained  in  western  Europe  in  general, 
and  third  because  Germany  represents  a  major  amount  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  potential  of  the  area  covered  by  the  European  recovery  program. 
As  stated  in  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation — 

In  most  countries  other  than  Germany  and  Austria  the  expansion  in  production 
in  1 949  was  at  a  rather  lower  rate  than  previously :  the  first  stage  of  recovery  from 
the  low  levels  of  the  postwar  years  was  over.  The  progress  made  was,  however, 
still  rapid.  Even  if  the  large  increase  in  Germany  in  1948-49  is  left  out  of  account, 
the  rise  in  industrial  output  in  the  other  participating  countries  was  about  8 
percent  during  1949.  Including  Germany,  where  production  increased  by  some 
20  percent  in  1949,  industrial  output  in  all  participating  countries  increased  by 
some  13  percent  in  1949.  Apart  from  Greece  and  Germany,  all  the  participating 
countries  have  regained  the  1938  level  of  industrial  production  and  most  of  them 
have  exceeded  it  by  a  large  margin.  *  *  * 

An  accompanying  set  of  charts  traces  the  recovery  record  by  individual 
countries. 

Administrator  Hoffman  properly  characterized  the  production 
record  as  “spectacular”  in  his  testimony;  perhaps  even  his  characteri¬ 
zation  of  it  as  “a  near  miracle”  is  justified.  He  reported  industrial 
production  as  a  third  higher  than  in  1947.  By  way  of  comparison 
he  recalled: 

*  *  *  it  took  western  Europe  7  years  to  regain  just  the  prewar  level  of 

industrial  production  after  World  War  I.  Today,  after  2  years  of  ECA  program, 
and  less  than  5  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  which  the  devastation 
was  far  greater  than  in  1914  to  1919,  industrial  production  has  not  merely  been 
lifted  to  the  prewar  level,  but  stands  20  percent  above  it.  *  *  * 

As  illustrative  figures  he  reported  a  17  percent  increase  in  hard  coal 
production,  a  52-percent  increase  in  steel,  a  21-percent  increase  in 
electric  power,  58-percent  in  cement  and  31  percent  in  cotton  yarn, 
the  percentages  being  calculated  from  the  base  year  of  1947. 

Continuing  the  story  of  production  gains  in  particular  facets,  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reported: 

The  expansion  has  been  very  strong  in  heavy  industry — particularly  steel  and 
engineering.  Coal  output  is  still  slightly  below  prewar,  but  an  indication  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  fuel  balance  sheet  is  the  reduction  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  from  35  million  tons  in  1947  to  10  million  tons  in  1949.  It  is  now 
hoped  nearly  to  eliminate  the  need  for  dollar  coal  imports  in  1950-51.  Apart 
possibly  from  electric  power,  there  are  now  generally  no  critical  bottlenecks  in 
European  industry;  there  is  no  single  commodity  which  is  so  scarce  that  the  lack 
of  it  disrupts  the  whole  industrial  effort.  This  is  the  central  achievement  of 
the  last  2  years’  work. 

An  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  recovery  record  with  respect 
to  six  key  industries. 

Industrial  productivity . — It  has  become  a  truism  of  the  European 
recovery  program  that  its  achievements  must  be  calculated  not  only 
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The  Record  for  Industrial  Production  Among  Countries  Participating 
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Production  in  Six  Industries  in  Countries  Participating  in  the  European 
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in  production  but  also  in  productivity.  Not  only  the  total  output  of 
the  industry  of  Europe  but  also  the  output  per  unit  of  work  must  be 
stressed  in  order  to  gage  Europe’s  capability  of  competing  in  the 
world  markets  and  meeting  domestic  needs  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Here  the  record  is  encouraging,  though  not  so  sharply  encouraging 
as  the  production  record.  The  second  report  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reports: 

These  facts  of  industrial  production  are  the  sure  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the 
western  European  peoples  are  working.  Excluding  Germany,  output  per  man- 
year  is  now  about  10  percent  above  prewar.  There  have  been  very  few  strikes — 
1  hour  lost  since  the  end  of  the  war  for  every  thousand  worked.  Above  all,  in 
few  countries  is  there  much  unemployment;  the  only  important  exceptions  are 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  result  in  Italy  and  Germany  of  a  long-term 
problem  of  surplus  population  which  Europe  cannot  solve  by  itself.  In  the 
OEEC  countries  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  high  employ¬ 
ment,  industrial  peace,  and  high  production  of  1946-49,  and  the  boom  and  slump, 
and  strikes  and  sluggish  production  of  1919-22. 

The  Organization’s  report  estimates  that  industrial  output  per 
man-year  in  countries  participating  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  was  75  percent  in  1946  as  compared  with  1938  as  a  base  year. 
In  1947  the  figure  had  advanced  to  80  percent  and  in  1948  to  90  per¬ 
cent.  In  1949  it  stood  at  100  percent.  Industrial  output  per  man- 
year  in  Germany  has  been  lower  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
recovering  more  rapidly  percentagewise  than  in  the  other  countries. 
With  Germany  excluded  from  the  estimates,  industrial  production 
per  man-year  was  90  percent  in  1946,  advanced  to  95  percent  in  1947, 
reached  105  percent  in  1948,  and  was  at  110  percent  in  1949.  The 
Organization’s  report  comments: 

Of  the  increase  in  industrial  production  between  mid-1947  and  mid-1949 
roughly  one-quarter  has  resulted  from  increased  employment  and  the  remaining 
three-quarters  from  the  removal  of  bottlenecks,  increasing  supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  greater  productivity.  Output  per  man-year  in  western  European 
industry  as  a  whole  has  virtually  regained  the  1938  level;  outside  Germany  it  is 
nearly  10  percent  higher  than  in  1938.  There  are,  however,  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  levels  reached  by  the  various  countries. 

It  estimates  that  industrial  output  per  man  was  higher  in  1949  than 
in  1939  in  France,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  estimates  that  as  of  1949  it  was  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1938  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Norway.  A 
lag  in  the  Netherlands  and  a  considerable  lag  in  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Germany  are  reported. 

Performance  in  agriculture. — Referring  to  the  record  of  production 
in  agriculture  among  the  countries  participating  in  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Corporation  comments: 

The  participating  countries  have  made  great  efforts  to  improve  agricultural 
methods.  The  increased  production  of  fertilizers  referred  to  earlier  has  permitted 
consumption  to  rise  appreciably.  Consumption  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and 
potash  is  now  about  40  percent  higher  than  before  the  war  *  *  *.  Considera¬ 

ble  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  mechanization  of  agriculture.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  tractors  has  increased  from  about  200,000  in  1938  to  600,000  in  1949,  and 
there  have  been  notable  increases  in  other  types  of  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  in  agriculture  the  production  record  has  been  less 
encouraging  than  in  industry.  The  cited  report  summarizes  the 
performance  as  follows: 
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*  *  *  Unfavorable  economic  factors  of  a  general  character,  the  time  needed 

to  overtake  wartime  shortages  of  fertilizers,  the  destruction  and  flooding  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  and  a  series  of  bad  growing  seasons  kept  output  low  after  the  war. 

Since  1947,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  grain  harvests  of  1948 
and  1949,  favored  by  relatively  good  weather,  approached  the  prewar  level. 
*  *  *  Recovery  in  the  production  of  animal  products  was  delayed  at  first  by 

inadequate  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  need  to  restore  the  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock.  Recovery  in  1949,  however,  has  been  rapid.  Production  of  eggs  and  of 
fats  and  oils  is  now  at  about  the  prewar  level.  Some  countries  are  planning  to 
augment  supplies  of  feeding  stuff's  by  increased  home  production  of  grass,  grain, 
and  roots  as  compared  with  prewar. 

The  participating  countries  have  taken  action  to  expand  the  production  of  oil¬ 
seeds.  Production  of  vegetable  oil  from  home-grown  oilseeds  is  very  much  greater 
than  before  the  war,  and  supplies  of  oilcakes  from  the  same  source  have  more  than 
doubled.  Fish  catches  of  participating  countries  have  increased  compared  with 
prewar,  in  spite  of  smaller  fishing  fleets.  The  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  case 
of  herrings  than  other  fish,  and  this  has  made  possible  a  greater  production  of  meal 
and  fish  oil. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistical  story,  and  a  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  performance  in  regard  to  six  commodities  is  carried  on 
an  accompanying  page : 


Estimated  production  of  the  main  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  in  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  program 


1935-38 

1947-48 

Revised 

estimate, 

1948-49 

Revised 

estimate, 

1949-50 

Bread  grains  ...  .  __  ..  ______ 

100 

61 

96 

95 

Excluding  Turkey  1 _ _  _  _  _  . 

100 

58 

91 

99 

Coarse  grains _  _  _ _ _ 

100 

82 

96 

95 

Excluding  Turkey  1 _  _ 

100 

79 

95 

99 

Potatoes _ _ _  _ 

100 

91 

130 

113 

Sugar _  _  .  _ 

100 

76 

114 

111 

Milk _ 

100 

76 

87 

91 

Meat _ _ _ _ __  _  _ _ _ _ 

100 

69 

75 

85 

Fish  _  _  _ _ _ 

100 

113 

130 

Eggs.  . . .  . . . . 

100 

77 

90 

99 

Fats  and  oils_  _  _  _ _ _  __  _ 

100 

80 

77 

99 

Fish  oil _ _ _  _ 

100 

132 

107 

121 

100 

145 

185 

225 

1  Figures  are  given  including  and  excluding  Turkey  where  the  crop  failed  in  1949-50  owing  to  draught. 


Summarizing  the  record,  Administrator  Hoffman  told  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

When  ECA  started  operation,  millions  of  people  in  Europe  were  hungry. 
Today  the  menace  of  hunger  in  western  Europe  has  passed.  Agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  has  been  brought  nearly  to  the  level  of  prewar  and,  given  favorable 
weather  conditions,  will  reach  the  prewar  level  or  exceed  it  during  the  present  crop 
year.  In  the  past  2  years,  after  the  grave  crop  failures  of  1947,  total  grain  pro¬ 
duction  rose  30  percent,  sugar  40  percent,  meat  16  percent,  milk  19  percent,  and 
fats  and  oils  19  percent. 

Yet,  as  the  Administrator  added,  this  record,  while  good,  is  not 
good  enough.  The  participating  nations  recognize  this,  for  as  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  puts  it — - 

Although  agricultural  production  has  recovered  much  quicker  than  after  the 
1914-18  war  and  is  approaching  its  prewar  level,  the  population  to  be  fed  is  about 
one-tenth  higher.  If  the  diet  of  western  European  countries  is  to  be  improved 
and  supplies  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  western  European  popula¬ 
tion,  further  important  increases  will  be  necessary. 
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Agricultural  Production  in  Countries  Participating  in  the  European 

Recovery  Program 
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Accomplishments  in  stabilization. — The  second  report  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reports  “considerable 
progress”  in  “the  improvement  of  national  finances  and  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability.”  The  report  par¬ 
ticularizes  by  citing  the  data  respecting  wholesale  prices.  It  found 
that  in  3  of  the  15  participating  countries  wholesale  prices  wer'e  more 
than  10  percent  higher  in  1949  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  in 
4  of  them  wholesale  prices  were  lower.  An  accompanying  chart 
illustrates  the  developments  respecting  wholesale  prices. 

The  report  finds  hopeful  evidence  also  in  the  improved  distribution 
of  the  labor  force.  It  comments  in  this  regard: 

*  *  *  From  the  point  of  view  of  internal  financial  stability,  the  greater 

flexibility  in  the  labor  market  in  most  countries,  which  has  come  about  without 
any  appreciable  rise  in  unemployment,  can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
Inflationary  pressure  is  receding. 

Factors  behind  stabilization.— The  increase  in  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
an  improved  position  with  respect  to  internal  financial  stability  among 
the  participating  nations.  The  second  report  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  comments  in  this  regard: 

*  *  *  This  increase  has  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  a  balance  between 

supply  and  demand,  more  especially  for  agricultural  products.  The  slackening 
of  inflationary  pressure  and  the  reestablishment  of  confidence  in  the  currency 
have,  in  turn,  favorably  influenced  production  and  trade. 

A  second  factor  helping  in  the  direction  of  stabilization  has  been 
the  capacity  of  a  reviving  economy  to  meet  pent-up  demand.  The 
cited  report  notes  as  follows: 

The  first  four  postwar  years  have  seen  a  replenishing  of  stocks  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  worn-out  machinery.  While  this  process  is  certainly  far  from  completed, 
the  most  urgent  requirements  have  nevertheless  been  filled.  Consumers’  deferred 
demands  have  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  satisfied.  A  certain  slackening  of 
the  demand  for  capital  and  durable  consumer  goods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
Increase  in  private  savings,  on  the  other,  have  had  the  combined  effect  of  reducing 
excess  demand. 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  progress  toward  stability  also  are  the 
budgetary  policies  of  the  participating  countries.  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  has  no  direct  legal  authority  to  deal 
with  the  budgetary  policies  of  participating  governments.  It  has 
the  right  and  the  authority,  however,  to  advise,  to  warn,  and  to  be 
informed,  for  the  related  policies  of  each  participating  country  bears 
directly  on  the  hopes  for  the  entire  undertaking  for  European  recovery. 
The  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  gave  the  following  summary  of  the  budgetary  picture: 

*  *  *  Most  countries  inevitably  emerged  from  the  war  with  considerable 

budget  deficits.  In  view  of  the  general  inflationary  situation,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  reduce  and  eliminate  them.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  countries  receipts 
and  expenditures  have  been  increasingly  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
budget,  instead  of  being  divided  into  general  and  extraordinary  budgets.  In 
France,  where  an  increasing  proportion  of  exceptional  expenditure  is  being 
covered  by  taxation,  the  definite  improvement  in  the  budgetary  situation  has 
contributed  to  the  increased  stability  of  the  past  year.  Budgets  in  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany  are  now  more  or  less  in  balance.  In  Italy  appreciable 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  Austria,  an  effort  in  the  same 
direction  was  made  in  May  1949  when  subsidies  were  abolished  and  taxation 
Taised  in  order  to  create  a  budget  balance.  Greece  and  Turkey  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  budget  deficits,  but  in  Greece  the  deficit  has  now  been  reduced.  Portu- 
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gal  has  continued  her  traditional  policy  of  balancing  the  budget  on  current 
account,  and  is  applying  for  investment  purposes  the  proceeds  of  budget  surpluses 
arising  from  reductions  in  actual  expenditive  compared  with  the  estimates. 

In  some  countries  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  budget  surpluses  have  been  of  considerable  size.  They  have  helped  to 
relieve  inflationary  pressure  by  contributing  to  the  finance  of  investment,  either 
directly  in  the  financing  of  public  investment,  or  indirectly  by  repayment  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  capital  market. 

An  important  key  to  improvement  in  stability  has  been  the 
monetary  and  credit  policy  of  central  banks.  A  relevant  note  in  the 
second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
is  as  follows: 

The  war  left  most  countries  with  an  abnormally  high  quantity  of  money,  the 
legacy  of  wartime  finances.  A  number  of  countries  took  drastic  measures  to 
reduce  the  money  supply  through  monetary  reforms.  Even  after  those  reforms, 
most  countries  have  had  a  larger  money  supply  than  before  the  war  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  transactions  to  be  financed.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  continued,  in  some  countries,  even  during  the  first  postwar  years.  More 
recently,  however,  the  increase  has  been  checked  in  most  countries. 

High  interest  rates,  one  of  the  important  traditional  means  for  restricting 
credit,  have  not  generally  been  a  major  factor  in  postwar  conditions.  In  a  few 
countries,  however,  they  have  been  a  contributing  factor.  In  many  countries, 
and  particularly  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  quantitative  and 
qualitative  restrictions  on  bank  and  other  loans  have  been  the  most  important 
measures  used  to  control  credits.  In  other  countries,  including  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  measures  taken  by  the  monetary  authorities  and 
banks,  to  control  credit,  have  been  supplemented  by  a  more  or  less  extensive 
system  of  direct  controls  on  investment  through  the  allocation  of  scarce  raw 
materials,  licensing,  etc.  This  has  been  particularly  important  in  the  building 
and  construction  trades. 

Long-term  rates  of  interest  are  high  in  countries  such  as  France  and  Italy, 
but  in  most  others  they  have  been  maintained  at  a  comparatively  low  level. 
In  some  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  recently,  however, 
been  an  increase  in  Government  bond  yields. 

The  key  importance  of  trade. —  The  record  regarding  production,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  good.  The  record  regarding  stabilization  is  fair. 
What  of  the  record  regarding  trade  among  the  participating  nations? 

This  question  gets  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  An  increase  in 
production  may  be  registered  among  the  participating  nations  as 
separate  economic  units.  An  increase  in  stability  may  be  registered 
among  a  collection  of  national  entities  independently  considered. 
The  question  of  trade,  however,  leads  to  the  basic  question  what  the 
participating  nations  are  accomplishing  working  together  as  a  group. 
It  bears  also  on  the  climactic  question  of  the  actual  progress  toward 
freeing  western  Europe  from  the  need  of  extraordinary  outside  assist¬ 
ance— that  is  publicly  financed  assistance  in  the  form  of  gifts— by  the 
close  of  this  program  in  1952. 

The  general  record  oj  progress  in  trade. — Regarding  the  development 
of  trade,  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  contains  the  information  that — 

The  total  trade  of  the  participating  countries  is  now  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1938;  this  applies  to  the  value  both  for  exports  and  for  imports.  *  *  * 

total  exports  from  the  participating  countries,  to  each  other  and  to  all  areas, 
increased  in  volume  by  50  percent  between  1947  and  the  first  half  of  1949.  Total 
imports  showed  some  increase,  but  the  increase  was  confined  to  intra-European 
trade,  imports  from  nonparticipating  countries  falling  slightly  *  *  *. 

Total  exports  of  most  participating  countries  have  attained  or  are  approaching 
the  1938  level  *  *  *.  The  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  regained 

the  1938  level  in  1947,  are  now  some  40  percent  higher.  French  exports  have 
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Volume  of  Imports  of  Countries  Participating  in  the  European 
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been  increasing  rapidly  and  are  one-third  greater  than  in  1938.  The  exports  of 
Germany,  though  increasing  steadily,  are  still  less  than  half  as  large  as  in  1938. 

Total  imports  of  many  participating  countries  are  above  the  1938  level  *  *  *. 
The  general  level  of  imports  has  been  kept  down  mainly  by  the  low  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  these  are  some  80  percent  of  the  prewar 
volume.  The  general  record  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  program  is  portrayed  in  accompanying  charts. 

The  Organization’s  report  goes  on  to  note  a  reduction  in  the  deficit 
on  current  account  with  all  other  nonparticipating  countries  in  step 
with  the  improvement  in  the  balance  between  exports  and  imports. 
This  deficit  fell  from  nearly  the  equivalent  of  $7,500,000,000  in  1947 
to  an  over-all  $5,000,000,000  in  1948  and  to  a  rate  of  about 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  second  half  of  1948.  This  latter  level  was 
generally  maintained  in  1949. 

Trade  with  the  dollar  area.- — The  report  also  summarizes  the  trade 
position  vis-^-vis  the  dollar  area: 

By  far  the  largest  deficit  of  the  participating  countries  (excluding  overseas 
territories  and  associated  currency  areas)  was  with  North  America.  The  trade 
deficit  which  probably  moved  in  parallel  with  the  deficit  on  current  account,  fell 
from  over  $5,000,000,000  in  1947  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  $3,500,000,000  in  the 
second  half  of  1948.  In  the  first  half  of  1949,  however,  it  rose  slightly. 

The  changes  in  trade  with  North  America  *  *  *.  Exports  rose  above  the 

prewar  volume  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948,  but  fell  sharply  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
to  the  level  already  achieved  in  1947.  This  reduction  was  due  entirely  to  a 
serious  contraction  of  exports  to  the  United  States.  Exports  to  Canada  were 
well  maintained.  Imports  from  North  America  fell  from  about  double  the  1938 
volume  in  1947  to  about  140-150  percent  in  1948-49.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1949,  however,  there  was  a  marked  recovery  in  the  volume  of  exports  to  North 
America,  to  a  level  above  the  peak  reached  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948. 

In  1948,  western  Europe’s  extraordinary  postwar  dependence  upon  imports 
from  North  America  was  declining  as  production  at  home  and  elsewhere  developed. 
An  expanding  volume  of  exports  to  North  America  *  *  *  also  played  a 

part  in  redressing  the  adverse  balance.  In  the  first  half  of  1949,  however,  the 
end  of  the  sellers’  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  expectation  of  adjustments 
in  European  currency  values  held  back  orders  for  European  exports.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1949,  however,  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  European 
exports  to  North  America. 

The  record  of  trade  between  the  European  recovery  program  area 
and  the  North  American  countries  does  not  tell  the  complete  story 
regarding  dollar  balance,  and  the  total  drain  on  the  central  reserves 
of  the  participating  countries  has  been  substantially  higher  than  the 
deficit  on  current  account  with  North  America.  In  explanation,  the 
report  notes: 

*  *  *  In  varying  degree,  the  participants  conduct  their  financial  settle¬ 

ments  with  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  with  some  other 
nonparticipants  on  a  gold  or  dollar  basis.  •  At  the  same  time,  the  gold  and  dollar 
position  of  their  associated  monetary  areas  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
The  full  story  of  developments  in  the  dollar  balance  of  the  participants  with  the 
nonparticipating  world  must,  therefore,  take  account  of  these  relationships. 

The  total  net  gold  and  dollar  payments  made  by  the  participating  countries 
to  nonparticipants  outside  North  America  (but  not  to  one  another)  amounted  to 
some  2)4  billion  dollars  in  1947  and  probably  about  1)4  billion  dollars  in  1948,  an 
improvement  of  about  three-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Trade  outside  the  dollar  area. — As  to  trade  with  nonparticipating 
nations  in  nondollar  areas,  the  Organization’s  report  notes  that  an 
adverse  balance  on  current  account  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of 
about  $1,000,000,000  has  been  “greatly  reduced  and  probably  elimi¬ 
nated”  since  1947.  The  report  goes  on: 

The  trade  of  the  participants  with  these  regions  is  of  great  interest:  It  reflects 
the  recovery  of  production  in  the  sources  of  supply  which  must,  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  in  recent  years,  provide  western  Europe  with  essential  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  in  part,  the  ability  of  western  Europe  to  pay  for  these  imports. 

The  report  particularizes  regarding  trade  relations  with  three  parts  of 
the  nondollar  areas. 

With  respect  to  trade  with  Latin  America  it  reports  “a  striking 
increase”  in  the  volume  of  exports  thereto  from  a  level  of  75  percent 
of  prewar  early  in  1947  to  more  than  130  percent  by  late  1948.  Then, 
the  report  notes,  a  “sudden  and  sharp  fall”  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
ascribable  to  the  imposition  of  severe  import  restrictions  by  various 
Latin  American  governments.  This  reduction  was  subsequently  re¬ 
covered  with  the  relaxation  of  these  restrictions.  As  to  trade  with 
eastern  Europe,  the  report  notes  that  it  “has  not  reassumed  the  part 
it  played  in  the  prewar  pattern  of  world  trade.”  It  specifies: 

During  the  period  under  review  the  volume  and  value  of  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  increased,  though  by  the  middle  of  1949  exports  were  running  only  at 
about  40  percent  of  prewar  volume. 

Imports  from  this  area  rose  more  or  less  steadily  from  20  percent  of  prewar 
volume  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947  to  about  35  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1948. 

As  to  trade  with  nonparticipating  countries  in  the  sterling  area, 
exports  from  the  participating  countries  have  increased  continuously 
in  the  period  under  review,  standing  at  about  90  percent  of  prewar 
volume  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  rising  to  about  150  percent  in  mid-1949, 
and  then  declining  slightly  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  report- 
notes  a  striking  rise  in  imports  from  the  area: 

*  *  *  From  a  volume  60  percent  of  prewar  in  the  first  half  of  1947  they  had 

risen  by  the  first  half  of  1949  to  the  prewar  level.  Both  in  regard  to  exports  and 
imports,  particularly  the  former,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  major  trading  partner 
with  this  area;  the  proportionate  shares  in  this  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  other  participating  countries  on  the  other  are  about  the 
same  as  in  1938. 

Trade  among  participants. — This  leads  to  a  most  critical  aspect  of 
the  trade  picture — trade  among  participants  (and  trade  with  the  over¬ 
seas  areas  controlled  by  other  participants,  which  is  part  of  the  same 
statistical  picture).  In  summary,  trade  between  participating  coun¬ 
tries,  though  generally  rising  in  the  period  of  the  program,  has  re¬ 
mained  below  the  prewar  level.  Only  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949  did  it 
pass  the  1938  volume.  As  reported  by  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  by  mid-1949  most  countries  participating  in 
the  program  were  importing  from  each  other  between  80  and  1 10  per¬ 
cent  of  prewar  quantities.  Ireland  and  Portugal  were  significantly 
high  in  this  respect,  while  Italy  and  Germany  were  significantly  lag¬ 
ging.  Most  countries  were  exporting  to  other  participants  between 
80  and  125  percent  of  prewar  quantities.  Exports  from  Germany  to 
other  participants  were  significantly  low.  With  Germany  ruled  out 
as  a  factor,  the  trade  among  participants  could  be  said  to  have  risen 
appreciably  above  prewar  levels.  The  general  picture  of  trade  among 
participating  nations  is  reflected  in  an  accompanying  chart. 

It  is  in  point  to  consider  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  changes 
in  trade  among  participants.  The  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  makes  a  rough  estimate,  based  upon  a  compari¬ 
son  of  mid-1949  with  prewar  trade,  that  trade  in  manufactures  has 
remained  steady  at  about  the  equivalent  of  $4,000,000,000,  while 
trade  in  food  has  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  about  $2,500,000,000 
to  the  equivalent  of  about  $2,000,000,000  and  trade  in  raw  materials 
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has  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  about  $3,500,000,000  to  about" 
$3,000,000,000.  The  report  of  the  Organization  notes: 

Where  trade  has  declined,  this  has  usually  been  the  result  of  shortage  of  supply. 
This  is  true  of  basic  foodstuffs  such  as  grain,  meat,  butter,  fats,  oilseeds,  and 
oil  cakes.  It  is  also  true  of  coal,  some  chemicals,  some  kinds  of  steel,  nonferrous 
metals,  timber,  pulp,  raw  hides,  and  some  textile  materials. 

Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  export  of  some  of  these  commodities  and 
these  have  influenced  trade.  Such  restrictions  will  tend  to  disappear  as  scarcities 
are  overcome;  this  will  involve  the  development- of  new  sources  of  supply.  Short¬ 
age  of  supply  has  also  been  a  reason  for  restrictions  imposed  on  entrepbt  trade. 
Before  the  war  this  was  an  important  element  in  intra-European  trade,  especially 
in  nonferrous  metals  and  textile  raw  materials. 

Volume  of  Trade  Among  Participants  in  the  European  Recovery 

Program 


[1938  level =100] 


Trade  in  all  types  of  products  has  also  been  restricted  by  quantitative  import 
controls  imposed  in  particular  for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  The  fact  that 
trade  in  manufactured  products  has  regained  the  prewar  level  does  not  imply 
that  it  has  been  unhampered  by  trade  restrictions.  The  expansion  of  trade  in 
some  manufactured  products  has  been  limited  by  shortage  of  supply,  but  restric¬ 
tions  have  also  played  an  important  part.  The  volume  of  trade  in  manufactures 
in  proportion  to  manufacturing  production  has  not  increased;  trade  is  at  present 
about  the  prewar  level  production — some  15  percent  higher. 

This  latter  point  is  of  the  most  critical  importance.  Progress  in 
trade  among  the  participating  nations  has  not  kept  pace  with  progress 
in  production  within  the  participating  nations.  Moreover,  it  has  not 
kept  pace  with  progress  in  trade  between  the  participating  nations  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other.  These  significant 
facts  are  reflected  in  an  accompanying  chart. 

The  aims  regarding  integration  oj  Europe. — The  circumstance  that 
restrictions  imposed  and  maintained  by  participating  governments 
have  so  inhibited  trade  within  the  area  of  the  European  recovery 
program  as  to  become  a  factor  in  the  lag  of  recovery  behind  production 
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bears  in  a  fundamental  way  upon  the  main  concept  of  the  program 
and  on  its  chances  to  succeed. 

Obviously  the  imposition  of  barriers  so  as  to  compartmentalize 
shortages  results  also  in  compartmentalizing  prosperity.  If  burdens 
cannot  be  shared,  then  neither  can  benefits.  The  idea  of  a  congeries 
of  nations,  each  seeking  sanctuary  behind  its  own  walls  rather  than 
mutuality  of  exchange  with  its  neighbors,  is  antithetic  to  the  original 
premise  of  the  European  recovery  program  expressed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  the  basic 
enactment.  This  was  not  to  be  a  recovery  program  for  several 
assorted  nations  which  happen  to  be  located  in  Europe.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  European  recovery  program — with  emphasis  on 
“European.”  Implicit  in  the  expression  is  the  idea  that  recovery, 
if  it  is  to  be  achieved  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  original 
design  to  free  participating  nations  of  extraordinary  outside  assistance, 
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must  be  worked  out  on  a  common  base.  It  was  sensed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  recovery  must  be  accomplished  by  a  drawing  together  of 
the  participating  nations;  otherwise  the  program,  coming  to  a  close  in 
1952,  might  represent  only  an  interval  which  had  brought  a  term  of 
increased  activity  to  the  depleted  economies  of  the  several  participating 
nations  but  which  had  brought  little  or  nothing  of  permanent  signifi¬ 
cance. 

In  setting  the  program  in  this  direction,  the  Congress  did  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  whether  economics  has  primacy  over 
politics  or  politics  has  primacy  over  economics;  it  did  not  attempt  to 
say  whether  there  must  be  political  developments  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  necessary  economic  integration,  or  whether  such 
economic  integration  should  come  first  and  might  then  lead  to  closer 
political  unity  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Congress  recognized  the  es¬ 
sentiality  of  some  permanent  drawing  together  among  the  nations 
participating — some  change  in  their  institutions  that  would  reflect 
the  interdependence  of  their  destinies  and  enable  their  economies  to 
merge  into  a  greater  and  more  effective  pattern  of  activity.  The 
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discernment  of  this  necessity  brought  about  the  findings  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  and  a  strengthening  of  the  expression  of  the  ideas  therein  in  the 
amendment  of  the  basic  act  a  year  ago. 

The  role  oj  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. — 
As  to  the  accomplishments  in  this  direction,  the  first  step  to  be  noted 
is  the  Convention  on  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at 
Paris  on  April  16,  2  years  ago.  This  convention  contains  the  multi¬ 
lateral  pledges  of  the  participating  countries  and  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  a  permanent  body, 
with  headquarters  at  Paris,  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  develop 
and  carry  through  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  the  joint 
program  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  western  Europe.  Its 
functions  were  specified  as  follows: 

(1)  To  prepare  as  often  as  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  and  after  examination 
of  national  estimates  or  programs,  such  general  production,  import  and  export 
programs  as  appear  necessary  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention; 

(2)  To  consider,  in  the  light  of  national  estimates  or  programs  of  develop¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  best  use  of  productive  capacity 
and  manpower  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention  within  both  their  metro¬ 
politan  and  overseas  territories,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  achieve  these 
ends; 

(3)  To  promote  consultation  between  the  countries  concerned,  to  consider 
the  measures  and  create  the  machinery  necessary  for  European  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  especially  in  matters  of  trade,  international  payments  and  movement  of 
labor; 

(4)  To  investigate,  wherever  necessary,  methods  of  coordinating  the  purchasing 
policies  of  Members; 

(5)  To  assist  Members,  at  their  request,  to  surmount  difficulties  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  European  Recovery  Program; 

(6)  To  make  recommendations,  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the  United  States 
Government  and,  as  need  be,  to  other  Governments  or  International  Organi¬ 
zations,  on  the  allocation  of  commodities  among  the  Members,  having  due  regard 
to  the  allocating  functions  of  other  International  Organizations; 

(7)  To  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  external  aid  and  to  contribute  towards 
ensuring  the  most  efficient  use  of  indigenous  resources; 

(8)  To  prepare  as  often  as  necessary  reports  on  the  execution  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  and  the  use  of  external  aid; 

(9)  To  collect  all  such  information  as  may  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the 

tasks  of  the  Organization  *  *  *. 

The  Organization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  is  the  agency 
for  collaboration  among  all  the  governments  participating  in  the 
recovery  program.  As  noted  in  this  committee’s  report  of  a  year  ago 
on  extension  of  the  European  recovery  program: 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  the  European  recovery  program  ceased  to  be  merely  an  objective  of  United 
States  policy.  It  became  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  European  nations 
themselves  acting  in  concert. 

The  governing  body  within  the  Organization  is  the  Council,  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  various  governments  participating. 
The  day-to-day  activities  are  carried  on  by  an  executive  committee 
and  a  set  of  technical  committees.  The  force  of  the  organization  has 
been  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  central  executive  post.  This 
action,  taken  at  the  close  of  January  of  this  year,  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose,  as  described  by  Administrator 
Hoffman,  was — 

*  *  *  that  economic  proposals  could  more  readily  and  promptly  be  translated 

into  the  necessary  political  decisions. 
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The  post  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands.  The  significance  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  remains  to  be  developed  by  events.  It  was  speculated 
upon  in  relation  to  European  integration  by  Administrator  Hoffman 
as  follows: 

*  *  *  One  of  my  great  hopes  is  that  one  of  the  men  who  feels  most  strongly 

about  it,  and  I  might  say  almost  passionately  about  it,  is  Dr.  Stikker.  He  feels 
this  just  must  be  brought  on,  and  that  the  time  is  short.  With  that  keen  con¬ 
viction  on  his  part,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  quiet  drive,  I  think  his 
going  into  this  new  post  gives  hope  that  you  can  get  these  obstacles  knocked  down. 
The  Europeans  carry  out  certain  distinctions  in  rank  to  an  extent  that  we  do  not 
even  understand.  I  mean  officials  speak  to  officials  and  ministers  speak  to  min¬ 
isters  and  foremen  speak  to  foremen  and  things  like  that,  and  that  is  perfectly 
natural.  Dr.  Stikker  is  a  minister,  and  therefore  as  a  minister  he  speaks  to  other 
ministers.  That  is  very  important.  However,  he  has  this  deep  conviction  and 
a  growing  number  of  people  have  it.  We  are  not  alone. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  importance  and 
impact  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  Its  authority  still  derives  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  subscribing  to  it.  No  authority  inheres  in  the  agency  itself. 
Its  Council,  the  decision-making  body,  still  acts  on  the  principle  of 
unanimity.  It  is  accordingly  in  the  actions  of  the  member  governments 
rather  than  in  the  existence  or  the  activities  of  the  central  Organization 
that  one  must  find  the  basic  clues  to  integration  of  Europe  in  the 
European  recovery  program. 

Removing  the  impediments  to  commerce. — The  question  then  is  what 
have  the  governments  done  to  remove  the  impediments  to  commerce 
among  their  territories.  As  background  to  this,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  task  of  reviving  mutual  trade  which  confronted  the  European 
countries  after  the  war  was  a  difficult  one.  The  conditions  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  which  gave  rise  to  the  prewar  trading  patterns  in  Europe  had 
been  destroyed.  Germany  was  largely  eliminated  as  customer  and 
source  of  supply.  Price  systems  were  distorted  by  subsidies,  controls 
of  varying  efficiency,  requisitioning  by  military  authorities,  and  black 
markets.  Currencies  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  dealings  in 
volume  were  inconvertible;  exchange  rates  were  often  artificial  and 
at  best  untested.  Reserves  in  gold  and  hard  currency  had  to  be 
husbanded  for  the  huge  requirements  of  importers  from  the  dollar 
area.  Many  countries  were  slow  in  returning  foreign  trade  to  private 
channels.  Under  these  conditions  European  countries  resorted  to 
bilateral  trade  and  payments  agreements  which  typically  provided  for 
exchanging  certain  specified  categories  of  goods;  for  offsetting  at  an 
agreed  rate  of  exchange  the  sums  representing  goods  shipped  in  one 
direction  against  the  value  of  those  shipped  in  the  other;  and  finally, 
to  cover  the  inevitable  lack  of  balance  in  this  trade,  for  lines  of  credit 
to  be  granted  by  the  central  bank  in  each  country  to  the  other,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  day-to-day  balancing  of  accounts,  and 
permitting  the  development  of  substantial  creditor  and  debtor  posi¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  time  based  upon  ultimate  settlement  in  gold  or 
by  other  means. 

Trade  under  these  bilateral  agreements  showed  some  revival  in  1946. 
Early  in  1947  strains  in  the  bilateral  payments  arrangements  became 
visible.  Practically  no  progress  in  intra-European  trade  beyond  the 
level  reached  during  the  last  quarter  of  1946  was  made  in  1947.  This 
leveling  off  was  due  in  part  to  increased  payments  difficulties.  In 
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many  crucial  payments  relationships  bilateral  balance  was  not  achieved 
and  lines  of  credit  became  exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  practically 
all  European  countries  were  more  and  more  hard  pressed  for  the 
financing  of  their  purchases  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
intra-European  debtors  were  therefore  increasingly  unwilling  to  trans¬ 
fer  gold  or  dollar  balances  in  settlement  of  their  debts,  and  the  credi¬ 
tors  became  increasingly  unwilling  to  extend  new  credits  to  the  debtors 
because  of  the  poor  prospects  of  eventual  repayment  and  concern  over 
domestic  inflationary  pressures. 

Developing  the  first  Intra-European  payments  plan. — One  of  the 
major  tasks  for  the  European  recovery  program  was  the  abatement  of 
these  difficulties.  Initially  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
financed  a  portion  of  intra-European  trade  by  allowing  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  purchase  with  program  dollars  needed  supplies  from  other 
participants.  This  was  a  temporary  device  to  meet  a  pressing  prob¬ 
lem;  it  did  not  constitute  a  permanent  acceptance  of  the  necessity  to 
finance  intra-European  trade  with  dollars. 

This  device  gave  way  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  approach  to  the 
problem  in  an  intra-European  payments  plan  signed  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  recovery  program  on  October  16,  1948.  Under  the  plan, 
the  participating  countries  estimated  their  anticipated  surpluses  and 
deficits  of  payments  with  each  other  during  a  specified  period.  Once 
these  estimates  were  agreed  upon,  the  creditor  country  in  each  case 
committed  itself  to  establish  accounts  in  its  own  currency  in  favor  of 
its  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated  payment  deficit.  These 
accounts,  called  drawing  rights,  were  made  available  as  grants  rather 
than  lines  of  credit.  For  example,  Belgium  might  be  able  to  export 
to  France  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  which  France  was  in 
a  position  to  export  to  Belgium.  France,  not  holding  Belgian  credits 
and  not  having  adequate  gold  or  dollar  reserves,  could  not  buy  these 
needed  additional  goods  and  services  from  Belgium.  Under  the  pay¬ 
ments  plan,  however,  Belgium  would  agree  to  grant  to  France  draw¬ 
ing  rights  in  Belgian  francs  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000. 
Though  a  creditor  of  France,  Belgium  might  have  a  dollar  deficit  in 
trade  with  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How  would  Belgium  acquire 
the  dollars  to  meet  this  deficit  ?  Under  the  payments  plan  $40,000,000 
of  the  aid  allotted  to  Belgium  out  of  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  funds  would  be  conditional  upon  Belgium’s  granting  equiva¬ 
lent  drawing  rights  to  France.  In  other  words,  Belgium  would  be 
required  in  effect  to  earn  the  $40,000,000  by  passing  on  an  equivalent 
amount  of  aid  to  France  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services  paid  for 
in  Belgian  francs.  Belgium’s  obligations  would  be  discharged  by 
passing  on  the  assistance  to  France.  France  would  be  obliged  to 
deposit  counterpart  funds  commensurate  with  the  aid  thus  received 
from  Belgium. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Intra-European  payments  plan  through 
1949. — This  payments  scheme,  in  which  the  process  exemplified  above 
was  repeated  78  times  in  a  set  of  creditor-debtor  arrangements,  was 
maintained  unchanged  for  9  months  from  October  1948  to  June  1949. 
During  this  period  trade  among  the  participants  was  of  the  order  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Some  40  percent  thereof  was  cleared  within  the  pay¬ 
ments  scheme  and  the  balance  by  accumulation  of  debts  and  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  or  dollars  or  other  means  outside  the  scheme.  About 
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one-eighth  of  the  clearances  within  the  scheme  was  due  to  multilateral 
debt  cancellation  and  the  rest  due  to  use  of  drawing  rights. 

As  renewed  in  mid-1949  the  payments  plan  contained  modifications 
in  the  direction  of  multilateralism.  Of  the  $802,000,000  in  drawing 
rights  established  for  1949-50,  $285,000,000  was  made  multilateral. 
Except  in  the  case  of  drawing  rights  granted  by  Belgium  where 
special  provisions  proved  necessary,  25  percent  of  drawing  rights 
granted  to  participating  countries  was  made  multilateral  and  could 
be  used  to  settle  deficits  with  any  other  countries  covered  by  the 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  rather  more  than  50  percent  of 
drawing  rights  was  multilateral. 

An  accompanying  table  records  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
net  surpluses  or  deficits  of  the  participating  countries  and  their  asso- 
ciated  monetary  areas  with  other  participants  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  payments  scheme  to  the  close  of  1949.  The  figures  include 
some  capital  as  well  as  current  transactions.  The  figures  for  the  last 
two  quarters  of  1949  are  affected  by  special  factors  associated  with 
devaluation. 

Net  surpluses  and  deficits  of  countries  in  the  intra-European  payments  plan  and 
their  associated  monetary  areas  with  other  participants 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1948.  Octo¬ 
ber  to 
December 

1949 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to  18 
September 

19  Septem¬ 
ber  to  De¬ 
cember 

Austria. . -------  - 

-3.7 

-34.3 

-33.3 

-u.  l 

-29.0 

Belgium _  _ 

+64.7 

+64.5 

+118.3 

+99.9 

-5.1 

Denmark..  _  _  _ 

-32.8 

-5.6 

+15.7 

+  12.9 

+16.  8 

France,  _ _  .  ..  .  ...  . 

-77.8 

-57.5 

-38.4 

+  134.2 

+11.0 

Germany .  . .  . 

+  14.2 

+46. 1 

+17.7 

+31.6 

-110.4 

Greece _ 

-26.5 

-23.4 

-39.2 

-31.2 

-40.  4 

Italy -  -  -  _  - 

+60.2 

+73.0 

+82.4 

+83.2 

+4.  5 

Netherlands-. . . 

-13.8 

-107.  7 

-33.2 

+6.0 

+  14.9 

Norway _ 

-62. 1 

-23.8 

-21.8 

-24.6 

-38.1 

Portugal _ 

-34.5 

-36.4 

-27.9 

+9.8 

Sweden  -----  _  .  -------- 

+51.1 

+•  9 

+18.0 

+50.6 

+44.4 

Switzerland _ ..  -------  .  ...  _  . 

+14.  5 

+20.0 

+44.6 

+61.6 

-32.4 

Turkey _  _  _  _ 

+5.2 

+8.4 

-7.4 

-2.9 

+20.5 

United  Kingdom  1 _ 

+41.3 

+75.8 

-95.5 

-420.0 

+142.  6 

Total  of  net  surpluses. _ _ 

251.2 

288.7 

296.7 

489.8 

255.4 

1  Including  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  other  countries  in  the  sterling  area. 


Shortcomings  of  the  existing  system. — The  defects  of  the  intra- 
European  payments  plans  up  to  now,  as  developed  in  an  analysis 
given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  have  been  two: 

*  *  *  First  of  all,  it  has  tended  to  perpetuate,  or  has  done  nothing  to  break 

down,  the  bilateralism  of  trade  *  *  *.  It  is  still  true  that  Belgium  receives 

conditional  aid,  and  then  Belgium  extends  that  aid  in  turn  in  specific  amounts  to 
France,  to  Britain,  to  the  Netherlands,  for  instance.  It  is  still  true  with  the 
payments  plan  that  France  or  Britain  or  the  Netherlands  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  dollars  in  aid  directly  from  us.  It  receives  a  certain  number  of  Belgian  francs, 
a  certain  number  of  German  marks,  and  a  certain  number  of  pounds  sterling. 

Therefore,  each  of  these  European  governments  has,  as  it  were,  half  a  dozen 
different  pockets  with  a  different  kind  of  money  in  each  and  a  perfectly  fixed 
amount  of  money  in  each.  And  the  extent  to  which,  therefore,  a  country  that 
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wants  to  buy  steel  can  shop  around,  between  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium 
and  England,  is  very  much  limited. 

Now,  that  defect  that  is  inherent  in  the  bilateralism  of  these  arrangements  is 
reinforced  by  another  of  the  mechanical  sort.  This  payments  plan  has  depended 
on  forward  estimates.  Wherever  those  estimates  have  turned  out  to  be  wrong, 
a  country  will  find  that  it  is  running  out  of,  say,  German  marks,  but  it  has  a  lot 
of  sterling  left.  Well,  that  means  that  for  a  few  months  there  is  every  incentive 
to  try  to  buy  in  England  to  use  up  the  sterling  and  restrict  purchases  in  Germany 
because  they  are  short  in  marks,  or  whatever  country’s  currency  it  may  be. 
Clearly,  that  induces  distortions. 

In  the  first  year,  by  and  large,  I  think  the  technicians  guessed  remarkably  well, 
and  this  problem  was  not  a  serious  one,  but  just,  about  a  month  after  they  finished 
making  their  guesses  for  this  year  we  had  the  devaluations  of  European  currencies. 
They  naturally  completely  altered  trading  relationships  and  trading  patterns. 
The  result  has  been  that  this  year’s  guesses,  made  in  advance,  have  turned  out 
to  be  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 

******* 

The  other  defect  is  that  although  the  payments  plan  *  *  *  has  *  *  * 

operated  to  free  up  European  trade,  and  permits  a  large  gross  in  the  volume  of 
trade  within  Europe,  there  is  nothing  *  *  *  that  tends  to  cure  the  disease. 

That  is,  there  is  nothing  *  *  *  that  provides  any  incentive  to  creditor 

countries  or  to  debtor  countries,  to  try  to  bring  their  trade  into  reasonable  balance 
or  close  to  balance  within  Europe. 

Thus  as  measured  by  completed  developments,  the  record,  until 
the  recent  past,  has  given  meager  evidence  on  which  to  base  hopes 
that  the  participating  nations  would  use  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  to  consolidate  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  permanent  solution 
of  western  Europe’s  economic  ills  rather  than  permitting  it  to  become 
merely  a  passing  period  in  which  they  enjoyed  American  bounty. 

C.  THE  PROPOSED  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 

The  move  to  provide  a  more  adequate  payments  plan.- — A  development 
of  considerable  potential  and  in  immediate  prospect  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  European  payments  union  gaged  to  strengthen  multi¬ 
lateral  trade. 

To  correct  the  defects  in  the  existing  payments  scheme  as  noted 
above,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  took  the  initiative 
last  fall  toward  bringing  about  a  new  payments  arrangement  more 
clearly  reflecting  the  central  objectives  of  the  European  recovery 
program. 

The  impidse  originated  in  an  address  directed  to  the  nations  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  by  Administrator 
Hoffman  on  October  31.  After  3  months  of  study,  at  the  close  of 
January  1950,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  accepted  the  principles  of  a  new  set  of  payments  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Council’s  resolution  expressed  the  will  to  form  a  pay¬ 
ments  union  in  keeping  with  broad  principles. 

The  arrangements  have  not  as  yet  been  completed.  An  obstacle 
to  its  taking  final  form  has  been  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  must  adjust  its  position  as  banker  of  the  sterling  area  to  the 
obligations  it  would  have  as  a  participant  in  the  European  payments 
union.  Recent  days  have  brought  increasing  indications  that  this 
dual  relationship  may  be  worked  out;  accordingly  the  likelihood  of  a 
more  adequate  European  payments  arrangement  may  be  said  to  be 
increasing. 

The  new  payments  plan,  as  it  emerges,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Europeans’  own  efforts  and  own  consent — albeit,  with  indispensable 
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stimulus  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  As  related 
by  Administrator  Hoffman: 

*  *  *  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  *  *  *  in 

getting  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  this  must  move  forward,  and  it  must  move 
forward  not  in  order  to  comply  with  any  directive  from  us.  In  other  words,  to  be 
successful  you  have  got  to  bring  these  people  along  to  where  they  finally  make  up 
their  minds  that  this  is  hard  to  do  but  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

There  is  one  situation  which  has  developed  which  gives  us  our  real  hope  that 
this  can  be  brought  off  and  brought  off  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no 
criticism  from  anybody  anywhere  about  it.  In  the  first  instance  we  told  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  OEEC  what  we  felt  should  constitute  a  first  step 
toward  integration:  We  did  not  say,  “This  is  what  you  must  do,”  but  we  said, 
“these  are  our  ideas  as  to  what  would  be  an  adequate  first  step.”  Then  the 
members  of  the  Council,  after  considering  it,  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  as  to 
what  they  would  do.  This  was  their  decision.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  say, 
“This  is  our  program  which  we  think  will  do  this  for  you,”  but  we  said,  “Here  are 
certain  goals  we  are  mutually  agreed  upon.  Here  are  certain  avenues  that  should 
be  explored  as  avenues  that  would  take  take  us  toward  that  goal,  but  you  figure  it 
out  for  yourselves.”  *  *  * 

Now,  this  is  their  program  and  all  we  have  kept  insisting  is  that  they  carry  out 
their  own  program. 

The  basic  'principles  envisaged. — The  European  payments  union  as 
envisaged  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  would  be  designed  to 
fulfill  the  principles  set  forth  below,  as  quoted  from  the  Organization’s 
second  report: 

*  *  *  In  the  first  place  they  must  facilitate  the  largest  possible  measure 

of  liberalization  of  trade  among  the  participating  countries. 

Secondly,  they  must  be  compatible  with  and  support  other  decisions  and 
policies  *  *  *  for  the  solution  of  the  over-all  western  European  problem. 

In  particular,  they  must  help,  not  hinder,  the  participating  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  external  assistance;  and  they 
must  encourage  all  members  to  achieve  or  maintain  a  high  and  stable  level  of 
trade  and  employment  *  *  *. 

Thirdly,  they  must  be  of  a  nature  to  make  possible  the  transition  from  the 
post-war  world — and  in  particular  the  first  2  years  of  ERP — to  the  period  after 
1952,  and  to  provide,  during  the  last  2  years  of  ERP  and  subsequently,  some 
cushion  to  play  the  part  which  European  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
many  of  which  are  now  depleted,  cannot  be  expected  immediately  to  play.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  countries  which  improve  their 
position  to  strengthen  their  reserves,  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Fourthly,  they  must  be  devised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  reasonable  hope 
that  they  will  continue  after  the  termination  of  the  ERP  period  and  thus  provide 
a  payments  machinery  of  a  durable  character,  such  as  may  serve  the  needs  of  a 
trading  area  free  from  quantitative  trade  and  exchange  restrictions.  To  this 
end,  they  must  on  the  one  hand  make  some  provision  for  such  intra-European 
settlements  to  be  made  in  gold,  dollars,  or  other  acceptable  currencies  of  countries 
outside  the  system,  as  will  correspond  structually  to  the  pattern  of  trade  of  the 
member  countries  among  themselves  and  with  the  outside  world,  while  on  the 
other  hand  recognizing  that,  in  the  light  of  the  probable  scarcity  of  dollars,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  limit  to  such  transfers. 

Clearinghouse  junctions . — A  primary  characteristic  of  the  proposed 
arrangements  is  that  they  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse.  As 
described  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bissell : 

*  *  *  as  with  a  commercial  bank  clearinghouse,  each  of  the  central  banks 

in  Europe  will  be  a  member  of  this  central  clearinghouse,  and  monthly  or  quarterly 
or  however  often  settlement  dates  may  be,  each  member  central  bank  *  *  * 

will  report  the  claims  it  holds  *  *  *  on  other  banks.  Those  will  then  be 

cleared  in  the  clearinghouse  exactly  as  they  are  in  a  clearinghouse  among  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  this  country. 

*  *  *  when  the  clearing  operation  is  finished,  then,  of  course,  each  central 

bank  in  Europe  finds  itself  either  in  debt  to  the  clearinghouse  by  the  amount 
of  its  trade  deficit  with  all  the  other  participating  countries  during  the  preceding 
month,  or  else  it  finds  that  the  clearinghouse  owes  it  an  amount  of  money  which 
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represents  the  payment  surplus  with  the  whole  rest  of  Europe  for  the  preceding 
month.  *  *  *  it  is  that  which  is  so  important  in  making  this  a  multilateral 

payments  system  instead  of  simply  a  bilateral  payments  system.. 

A  second  characteristic  concerns  the  manner  of  settlement  of  debts, 
between  a  central  bank  and  the  clearinghouse.  This  will  be  in  part 
by  credits  advanced  by  the  participating  countries  themselves  and 
in  part  by  financing  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

As  explained  in  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation — 

Short  term  credits  would  be  used  automatically  to  settle  these  net  debit  and 
credit  positions  until  they  were  exhausted.  There  would  be  no  bilateral  link 
between  the  net  creditor  and  the  net  debtor  in  respect  of  lending  by  or  borrowing- 
from  the  FPU;  the  net  creditor  would  in  fact  give  a  short,  term  credit  to  the  EPU 
and  the  EPU  would  give  a  short  term  credit  to  the  net  debtor. 

If  the  facilities  of  the  system  are  to  be  preserved  unencumbered,  it  would  be- 
essential  to  insure  that  the  short  term  lines  of  credit  are  continually  reestablished. 
Whenever  any  part  of  the  short  term  credits  granted  by  the  EPU  to  a  debtor  or 
by  a  creditor  to  the  EPU  had  been  utilized  for  an  agreed  period,  they  should  be 
deemed  to  have  financed  a  semi-permanent  deficit  and  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed.  Such  short  term  credits  would  normally  be  redeemed  by  the  use  of 
medium  or  long  term  credits  *  *  *. 

The  junction  o  f  dollars. — Tliis  leads  on  to  the  question  of  the  redress 
of  debtor  and  creditor  positions  beyond  short-term  settlements.  In 
the  words  of  the  Organization’s  report — 

When  the  short  term  lines  of  credit  were  exhausted,  recourse  would  be  had  to 
the  medium  or  long  term  lines  of  credit  to  settle  automatical!}'  net  credit  or  debit 
positions  with  the  EPU.  There  is  general  agreement  that  during  the  use  of  this 
medium  or  long  term  line  of  credit  the  debtors  should  at  the  same  time  pav 
dollars  to  the  EPU  and  that,  in  order  to  discourage  excessive  positions,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  dollar  payments  would  steadily  increase,  until,  by  the  time  the  debtor's 
line  of  credit  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  greater  part,  of  any  net  deficit  position 
would  be  settled  by  dollar  payments. 

Similarly,  net  credit  positions  on  medium  or  long  term  would  be  settled  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  combination  of  dollar  payments  by  the  EPU  to  the  creditor,  and 
the  granting  of  credits  by  the  creditor  to  EPU. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  function  of  credit  extended  by 
the  European  nations  themselves  in  this  system.  As  pointed  out  by- 
Mr.  Bissell — 

*  *  *  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  element  in  the  procedure  is  to  imply  an 

incentive  to  the  creditor  countries  in  this  system.  We  do  not  want  to  make  it 
too  easy  to  earn  dollars  in  Europe.  If  it  is  too  easy  to  earn  dollars  in  Europe, 
these  countries  w'ill  not  have  the  incentive  and  the  pressure  to  earn  dollars  outside 
of  Europe.  And,  since  earning  dollars  in  Europe  is  merely  earning  them  away 
from  one  or  the  other  participating  countries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  we 
obviously  do  not  want  to  make  that  too  attractive  an  opportunity. 

Also,  another  reason  for  bringing  this  credit  element  into  operations  of  the 
payments  union  is  that  we  want  to  begin  to  build  something  now  that  will  have 
the  possibility  of  lasting  beyond  the  ERP  when  there  is  no  more  ECA  aid.  And 
it  is  our  view  that  by  the  time  the  ECA  is  out  of  the  picture,  this  kind  of  a  clearing¬ 
house  should  be  able  to  operate  with  the  settlements  made  entirely  in  gold,  plus 
credits  among  the  European  countries  themselves,  with  no  third  element  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  conditional  aid  of  the  present  payments  plan. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  employment  of  dollars  in  some  degree  would 
be  essential ;  mechanism  may  be  expected  to  work  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  dollars  as  a  lubricant.  In  the  words  of  the  Organization’s 
report  — 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  payments  arrangements  now  envisaged  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization,  that  a  part  of  United  States  aid  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  financial 
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positions  arising  in  intra-European  trade.  In  addition  to  the  direct  dollar  aid 
needed  by  each  country  for  its  own  recovery  program,  it  will  be  desirable  that 
some  part  of  the  aid  for  1950-51  be  put  into  a  special  fund  of  dollars  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  new  payments  arrangements.  The  part  of  the  aid  destined 
for  use  in  this  special  fund  must  be  in  a  form  that  makes  it  possible  to  finance 
fully  and  freely  all  transfers  which  may  arise  in  the  payments  arrangements  now 
proposed. 

Scrutiny  of  financial  'policies  by  the  payments  union.— A.  third 
characteristic  would  relate  to  the  use  of  the  central  institution  to 
exercise  active  scrutiny  of  the  over-all  financial  policies  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  As  expressed  in  the  Organization’s  report — ■ 

The  equilibrium  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  multilateral  payments 
system  may  be  endangered  by  inflationary  or  deflationary  pressures.  Inflationary 
or  deflationary  policies  must  not  be  allowed  to  delay  the  solution  of  Europe's 
general  problem,  to  endanger  the  liberation  of  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  and  stable  level  of  employment,  or  to  render  ineffective  the  mechanism 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  transferability  of  European  currencies. 

*  *  *  any  organ  set  up  to  supervise  these  new  payments  arrangements 

must  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  positive  duty  to  consult  continuously  with 
members  on  their  relevant  economic  and  financial  policies  and  to  use  the  privileges 
and  facilities  of  the  system  to  promote  the  underlying  conditions  indispensible  to 
continued  transferability. 

The  report  observes  further — 

Whenever  the  position  of  a  member,  whether  a  net  creditor  or  a  net  debtor,, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  the  consequence  of  an  undesirable  mone¬ 
tary,  financial  or  general  economic  policy  being  followed  by  him,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  place  conditions  on  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  EPU.  They  would 
also  have  the  power  of  varying  the  amount  of  dollar  payments,  asking  more  from  a 
net  debtor  or  paying  less  to  a  net  creditor,  though  it  is  for  consideration  whether 
such  discretion  should  or  should  not  be  exercised  while  the  first  part  of  the  medium 
or  long  term  line  of  credit  was  being  used. 

The  power  of  the  management  would  not  be  limited  to  modifying  the  normal 
rules  adversely  to  a  member.  In  any  case  when  a  member  was  in  difficulties  and 
time  was  needed  for  the  necessary  corrective  policies  to  have  their  effect,  special 
additional  facilities  could  be  given  to  him. 

Organizational  relationships. — The  management  of  the  payments 
union  would,  of  course,  work  in  close  relationship  with  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Cooperation.  [It  is  anticipated 
that  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board  whose 
members  would  represent  particular  governments.  The  board  would 
be  empowered  to  act  with  some  majority  less  than  unanimity.  As 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  would  be 
associated  with  the  board  as  an  observer  so  long  as  dollars  were  being 
used  and  its  approval  would  be  necessary  for  any  use  of  dollars. 

It  is  intended  also  that  operations  of  the  payments  union,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  board,  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements.  There  is  also  the  question  of  relationship  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  since  the  payments  union  would  be  seeking 
to  accomplish  on  a  western  European  scale  what  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  intended  to  accomplish  on  a  world  scale.  As 
observed  in  the  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation — - 

These  matters  are  of  great  interest  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of 
which  many  participating  countries  are  members,  and  these  countries  will  be 
concerned  to  ensure  that  obligations  incurred  by  them  as  members  of  the  EPU 
should  be  consistent  with  obligations  which  they  may  have  as  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Close  cooperation  and  consultation  with  the 
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International  Monetary  Fund  are  desirable,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
what  shall  be  the  appropriate  relationships. 

Need  for  reduction  of  quotas. — As  a  device  for  increasing  multi¬ 
lateralism  in  trade,  the  payments  union  must  be  supported  by 
companion  actions  to  reduce  restrictions  in  all  facets  of  trade.  This 
necessity  has  been  recognized,  if  not  as  yet  in  action,  then  at  least  in 
declarations  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation.  As  expressed  in  an  undertaking  of  the  Council — 

1.  Member  countries  must  make  it  their  aim  to  remove,  as  soon  as  such  a 
payments  scheme  comes  into  force,  quantitative  restrictions  on  at  least  60  percent 
of  their  imports  on  private  account  from  other  member  countries  taken  as  a 
group,  in  the  respective  fields  of  food  and  feeding  stuffs,  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  counted  spearately. 

2.  The  Council  shall  decide  as  soon  as  possible  after  June  30,  1950,  what  further 
progress  during  1950  participating  countries  should  undertake  with  a  view  to 
attaining  a  liberalization  of  75  percent  of  their  imports  on  private  account  from 
other  participating  countries  taken  as  a  group. 

This  decision  shall  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  obtaining, 
Including  the  result  obtained  as  far  as  the  suppression  of  practices  that  may 
prejudice  free  competition  among  European  countries  is  concerned. 

In  any  event  quotas  still  existing  after  December  31,  1950,  would  have  to  be 
justified. 

Further  negotiations  to  the  end  of  achieving  the  aims  set  forth  in 
paragraph  2  above  would  take  place  as  soon  as  the  objectives  in 
paragraph  1  had  been  attained.  The  undertaking  of  the  Council 
continues: 

*  *  *  During  these  negotiations,  member  countries  should  take  the  following 

recommendations  into  account: 

(а)  This  new  stage  of  liberalisation  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising 

the  liberalisation  lists  submitted  by  member  countries.  *  *  * 

(б)  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive  measures  of  liberalisation  to  be 
taken  during  1950,  member  countries  could  meanwhile  take  steps  to  enlarge 
existing  quotas. 

(c)  As  a  first  step  towards  permitting  progress  towards  complete  freedom  of 
transactions  and  transfers  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  member  countries  shall: 

I.  Establish  a  stand  still  on  the  introduction  of  restrictions  both  to  transfer 
and  to  contract  in  respect  of  all  invisible  transactions  on  current  account. 

II.  Abolish  all  restrictions  on  these  current  invisible  transactions  which  are 
connected  with  the  movement  of  goods,  the  importation  of  which  is  free  from 
quantitative  restrictions  in  pursuance  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  organization 
on  liberalisation  of  intra-European  trade. 

III.  Relax  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  restrictions  on  other  current  invisible 
transactions  so  long  as  this  can  be  done  without  danger  to  their  balances  of 
payments. 

Meanwhile,  studies  would  be  pressed  and  recommendations  made 
concerning  the  liberalization  of  invisible  transactions  and  financial 
transfers  and  concerning  the  tariff  policies  of  the  participating 
countries. 

D.  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  BILL  RELATING  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

PROGRAM 

Analysis  oi  the  original  request. — The  request  as  originally  placed 
before  the  committee  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
was  for  a  $3,099,100,000  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1951.  It 
was  estimated  that  $149,100,000  would  carry  over  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Authority  to  permit  continued  use 
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of  the  sums  carried  over  was  sought.  In  addition,  a  new  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  $2,950,000,000  was  asked.  The  total  of  the 
carry-over  and  the  new  request  would  equal  the  total  sum  sought  for 
the  coming  year. 

An  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request  in  relation  to  the  total 
of  funds  that  would  be  available  for  obligation.  It  gives  data  for 
preceding  periods  of  the  program  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Summary  of  funds  available  for  obligation  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 


Actual,  Apr.  3, 
1948- June  30, 
1950 


Estimate,  1950 


Estimate,  1951 


DIRECT  OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation  or  estimate _ 

Public-debt  authorization  1 _ 

Recapture  from  Public  Law  389_. 


Total _ 

Prior  year  balance  of  unallotted  funds,  reappropriated.. 
Balance  of  unallotted  funds  reappropriated  for  subse¬ 
quent  year _ 


Total  direct  obligations  and  allottments _ 

^Balance  of  allotted  funds  reappropriated  for  subsequent 


year. 


Prior  year  balance  of  allotted  funds  reappropriated. 
Total  direct  obligations _ _ _ 


REIMBURSABLE  OBLIGATIONS 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed _ 

Total  obligations _ _ 


$5,  074,  000,  000 
972, 300. 000 
14,  500,  000 


$3,  028,  380,  000 
150,  000,  000 
5.  000,  000 


$2,  950,  000.  000 


6,  060,  800,  000 


-78,  821,  869 


3,  783, 380.  000 
78, 821, 869 

-149, 100,  000 


5, 981, 978, 131 
-46,  941,  194 


3,  713, 101,  869 


46,941,  194 


5, 935,  036, 937 


3,  760, 043, 063 


166,  000 


5,  935,  036,  937 


3,  760,  209,  063 


2, 950, 000, 000 
149, 100,  000 


3. 099, 100, 000 


3,099,100,  000 


147,  500 


3,  099,  247,  500 


Excludes  $150,000,000  public-debt  authorization  for  investment  guaranties. 


A  second  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  types  of  activity  involved.  Comparative  data  for  other  years 
are  included. 


Obligations  by  activities  in  appropriations  made  or  requested  for  European  recovery 

program 


DIRECT  OBLIGATIONS 

Grants  and  loans  for  recovery _ 

Deficiency  materials  projects _ 

Technical  assistance _ 

Ocean  freight,  voluntary  foreign  aid _ 

Confidential  fund _ 

Administration _ _ 

Total  direct  obligations _ 

REIMBURSABLE  OBLIGATIONS 

Administration _ 

Total  obligations _ _ 


Actual,  Apr.  3, 
1948- June  30, 
1949 

Estimate,  1950 

Estimate,  1951 

$5, 906, 058,  806 

$3,  705,  228, 063 

$3, 045,  995,  000 

622,  500 

20,  000,  000 

20,  000,  000 

2,  419,  826 

9, 000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

12,  082,  205 

10,  500,  000 

2,  800.  000 

3,  579 

50.  000 

50.  000 

13,  850.  021 

15,  265,  000 

15,  255,  000 

5, 935,  036, 937 

3,  760,  043, 063 

3, 099, 100, 000 

166, 000 

147, 500 

5,  935,  036,  937 

3,  760,  209, 063 

3,  099,  247,  500 
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A  third  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  relationship  of  the  factors  contained  in  it,  to  equivalent 
factors  appropriated  for  in  previous  years. 


Comparative  summary  of  appropriations  and  authorizations  for  European  recovery 

program 


Item 

Actual,  Apr.  3, 
1948- June  30, 
1949 

Estimate,  1950 

Estimate,  1951 

$5,  953, 000,  000 

1  $4,056,152,508 

$3,  009,  995,  000 
36, 000, 000 
37, 850, 000 
15,  255,  000 

Supplementary  aid  to  Greece  _  _  ______ 

Other  assistance _ _  _  _ _ 

15,128,110 
13,  850,  021 

39, 550, 000 
15,265,  000 

Total  obligations  and  allotments .  _  _ 

Allotments  unobligated _ _ _ 

5,  981,  978, 131 
-46,  941, 194 

4,110,  967,  508 

3,  099, 100,  000 

Prior  year  allotments  obligated _ _  _  _ 

46,  941,194 

-397,  865,  639 

Comparative  transfer  from  government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas  (GARIOA)  for  Germany. _ 

Total  direct  obligations . . 

Prior  year  balance  reappropriated: 

Allotted _  .  ..  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

5,  935,  036,  937 

3,  760,  043,  003 

-46,  941, 194 
-78,  821,869 

3,  099, 100,  000 

Unallotted _ _ _  _ _ 

-149, 100,  000 

Balance  reappropriated  for  subsequent  years: 

Allotted _  _ 

46,  941, 194 
78,  821,869 

Unallotted.  _.  _  _  _ _  ... 

149, 100,000 

Total  ...  __ . . 

6,  060,  800,  000 

3,  783, 380, 000 

Appropriation  request. _ _ _  _  __  __ 

2,  950,  000, 000 

1  Includes  $397,865,639  from  appropriations  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  (GARIOA)  for 
Germany. 


Of  the  total  of  $3,099,100,000  sought,  a  sum  of  $2,925,000,000 
would  go  for  -  country-aid  programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  related  exclusively  to  objectives  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  An  accompanying  table  shows  the  country -aid 
programs  in  terms  of  dollar  value  of  assistance.  Comparative 
figures  of  the  current  year  and  the  projected  year  are  given.  The 
relationship  of  the  country-aid  programs  and  the  dollar  deficits  and 
the  reserve  changes  in  the  countries  concerned  is  indicated.  In  some 
instances  the  reserve  change  is  positive.  In  such  instances  the 
assistance  in  dollars  has  been  in  the  form  of  conditional  aid — that  is, 
in  consideration  of  aid  passed  on  to  another  country  as  a  grant.- 
The  country  programs  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  below  in 
connection  with  the  committee’s  decision  to  have  greater  direct  use 
of  surplus  commodities  brought  about  in  the  program. 
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Country  aid  programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration ,  fiscal  years 

1950  and  1951 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950 

Fiscal  year  1951 

Dollar 

deficit 

Aid 

Reserve 

change 

Dollar 

deficit 

Pipe 

line 

change  1 

Aid 

Reserve 

change 

Austria  -  _  . . 

Belgium  ..  _  _  ... 

Denmark.  . . .  .. 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste _ 

France _ 

Germany.. . .  ....  .  . 

-169.5 
-191.  2 
-86.2 
-13.4 
-613. 1 
-741.4 
-156.3 
-7.0 
-57.  2 
—355.  6 
-260.  7 
-97.1 
-48.3 
-48.5 
-68.  2 
-956. 1 

+166.  4 
+256.  9 
+87.0 
+  13.4 
+673.  1 

3  +740.  3 
+  156.  3 
+  7.0 
+44.9 
+364.  0 
+295.  6 
+90.0 
+31.5 
+48.0 
+59.0 
+919.8 

-3. 1 
+62.7 
+0.8 

2+60.0 
-1. 1 

-135.5 
-185.3 
-76.5 
-10.0 
-549.3 
-594.3 
-148.8 
-5.2 
-39.  5 
-319.5 
-226.3 
-66.6 
-22.5 
-21.  1 
-48.8 
-724.  0 

+10.0 
+35. 0 
+  10.0 

+40.0 

+37.0 

+124.  4 
+  142.8 
+65.1 
+10.0 
+502.  8 
+552.  9 
+  148.8 
+  5.2 
+33.5 
+290.  6 
+  192.8 
+67. 1 
+23.  5 
+34.  3 
+44. 1 
+687. 1 

-1. 1 
-7.5 
-1.  4 

—6.  5 
-4.4 

Iceland _ _  .  _ 

Ireland. _  _  .  _  _ 

-12.3 
+8.4 
2+34.  9 
-7.  1 
-16.8 
-0.5 
-9.2 
-36.3 

+6.0 
+  18.0 
+30.  0 
+3.0 

Italy . . .  . . 

Netherlands  .  ... 

Norway . .  .  ... 

Portugal _ 

-10.9 
-3.  5 
+3.5 
+  1.0 
+16.2 
-2.7 
+  13. 1 

Sweden .  .  . 

Turkey..  .  .  _  ..  . 

United  Kingdom _ 

+3.  0 
+2.0 
+50.0 

Total _ _ 

-3,  872.  8 

3+3,953.2 

2+80.  4 

-3, 173.  2 

+244.  0 

+2,  925.  0 

-4.2 

1  Pipe-line  change  indicates  dollar  value  of  goods  for  which  procurement  authorizations  have  been  issued 
but  which  have  not  been  received  as  yet. 

2  The  increase  of  reserves  in  fiscal  year  1950  in  the  case  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  is  due,  to  the  extent 
of  $91,700,000,  to  the  return  of  gold  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 

3  Includes  $397,900,000  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  (Garios). 

Other  expenses  contemplated  in  the  request  total  $174,100,000. 

Of  this  sum,  $85,000,000  would  go  for  special  projects.  These 
consist  of  power  projects  involving  more  than  one  country  and  over¬ 
seas  development  undertakings. 

For  the  power  projects,  the  request  is  $40,000,000.  These  are 
nine  in  number.  Five  are  for  thermal  produced  power,  three  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  and  one  for  transmission  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Countries  to  be  served  by  these  developments  are  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
shortage  of  electric  power  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  European 
industrial  development  and  that  these  projects  relate  directly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Also,  the  projects 
are  only  in  part  financed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  from  which  source  about  $110,500,000  of  a  total  investment 
amounting  to  about  $294,000,000  will  be  derived.  The  projects  will 
involve  the  development  of  about  1,000,000  kilowatts. 

For  overseas  developments  $45,000,000  is  sought.  Included  are 
such  items  as  road  development,  drainage,  and  the  like — short-term 
undertakings  designed  to  bring  about  immediate  increase  in  overseas 
production.  The  dollar  assistance  related  to  these  developments 
will  comprise  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  outlay,  the  balance 
being  in  local  currencies.  Overseas  territories  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  are  concerned  in 
these  projects. 

Also  included  in  the  $174,100,000  are  common-use  items  for  Greece. 
These  would  require  $36,000,000.  The  term  “common-use  items” 
denotes  items  that  relate  both  to  the  economic  recovery  program  and 
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to  the  military  assistance  program.  These  items,  involving  both 
industrial  and  military  development,  were  formerly  carried  in  the 
military  aid  budget.  They  are  kept  separate  from  the  regular 
country-aid  program  for  Greece  because  of  their  bearing  on  the 
military  program. 

For  administrative  expenses  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  has  estimated  its  needs  at  $15,255,000.  This  includes  salaries,, 
travel,  communications,  rent,  utilities,  and  the  like. 

For  additional  items  not  related  specifically  to  economic  recovery  a 
sum  of  $37,850,000  is  sought.  This  sum  includes  the  following: 
$20,000,000  for  development  of  strategic  material  sources  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  materials;  $15,000,000  for  technical  assistance, 
$50,000  for  a  confidential  fund;  and  $2,800,000  for  ocean  freight  for 
relief  packages  sent  to  countries  receiving  assistance  on  a  grant 
basis.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  outlay  for  relief  shipments  will  be 
significantly  curtailed  in  the  third  year  of  the  program.  As  explained  . 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  a  report  submitted  il 
to  the  committee,  the  reduction  will  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 
subsidy  on  such  shipments  made  by  individuals  and  through  com¬ 
mercial  firms  to  certain  countries  with  regard  to  which  the  volume  of 
such  shipments  has  fallen  off  drastically.  It  is  planned  to  revise 
agreements  with  such  countries  providing  for  duty-free  admission 
and  payment  of  transportation  costs  within  the  countries  concerned. 
Such  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  Germany  will  be  affected.  Shipments  to  other  countries  may  be 
affected  if  developments  warrant.  Shipments  by  CARE,  Inc.,  and 
other  such  voluntary  nonprofit  agencies  will  not  be  affected. 

The  uses  for  the  dollars  allocated  to  technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  are  indicated  in  an 
accompanying  table.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
used  as  a  factor  in  the  authorization,  differs  slightly  from  the  total  on 
the  accompanying  table,  but  the  figures  are  close  enough  to  indicate 
the  general  type  of  activities  and  the  countries  concerned  in  this  part 
of  the  program. 


Economic  Cooperation  Administration  technical  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year 
1951,  showing  estimated  commitments  hy  country  and  by  field  of  activity 


Country 

Industrial 

produc¬ 

tivity 

Market¬ 

ing 

Agricul¬ 
tural  pro¬ 
ductivity 

Manpower 

utiliza¬ 

tion 

Public 

adminis¬ 

tration 

All  other 

Total 

Total _ _ _ 

$6, 120,  500 

$1,  447,  300 

$2, 344,  000 

$1, 421,  800 

$1,  204, 300 

$3,  522, 100 

$16,  359,  900 

France  _  ... 

698,  500 

378, 600 
481, 000 
559,  800 
277,  700 

1,  019,  000 

1,  259,  000 

601,  700 
845,  300 

179,  600 

120,  000 
98,  400 
133,  500 
94, 600 
120,  000 
300,  000 

106. 800 
294,  400 

217, 400 

196,  600 
404,  300 
153, 100 
80,  900 
464,  200 
91,  200 

190,  800 
545,  500 

50,  500 

54, 100 

360,  000 

116, 300 

300. 100 

113. 100 
8,000 

328,  600 

1,  000,  000 

943,  800 
352,  300 

1,  560, 100 

811,  500 

2,  200,  700 
1, 080,  200 

473,  000 
2,  058,  300 

2,  684,  400 

3,  017,  800 
2, 173,  900 

300,  000 

Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public).  . 

Greece  _  _  _ 

183,  800 
65,  000 
6,800 

733,  200 
55,700 
5,000 
126.  600 
19,  200 

116.  800 
93,  800 

Italy . 

Netherlands _ 

TurKey _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  ... 

All  others _ 

Unallocated  program 

15,000 

1,  058.  000 
42,  800 
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The  dollars  for  development  of  strategic-material  sources  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  materials  will  be  in  addition  to  the  funds  drawn 
for  that  purpose  out  of  the  5  percent  reserved  for  United  States  uses 
from  the  local  currency  counterpart  funds.  The  relationship  between 
the  dollars  to  be  spent  and  the  dollar  equivalents  from  the  counterpart 
funds  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (it  should  be  noted  that  the 
dollar  total  in  the  table  varies  slightly  from  the  estimated  $20,000,000). 
In  general,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  explains, 
dollar  funds  are  used  in  this  program  only  when  dollar-bought  equip¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  the  undertaking  or  will  hasten  the  increased 
production  that  is  sought. 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration  strategic  materials  projects,  fiscal  year  1951 


[Dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Country  (including  overseas  territory) 

Fiscal  year  1951  (estimate) 

Total 

5  percent 
counterpart 
dollar 

equivalents 

ECA  dollars 

Total.  . . . 

United  Kingdom  ..  _  _  .  __  .  ... 

28, 964,  000 

8, 610, 000 

20, 354, 000 

11,062, 000 
3, 975,  000 
4, 323, 000 

2,  282. 000 
2,  760, 000 
2,  968,  000 

8,  780,  000 
1,  215,  000 
1,  355,  000 

France _  _  . . 

Greece  and  Italy . 

Turkey,.  _  _  __  _ _ 

660,  000 
3,  350,  000 

660,  000 
2,  850,  000 

Scandinavia  and  Ireland . . . . . 

Austria.  . .  .....  . . .  _ 

500, 000 

Portugal _  ..  _ _ _ 

5,  460,  000 
134,  000 

5,  460,  000 
34,  000 

Germany  (Federal  Republic)... _ _ 

100,  000 

The  country-aid  programs. — -The  critical  item  in  the  over-all  programs 
is  that  dealing  with  the  country  programs,  for  which  $2,925,000,000 
is  allocated  in  the  estimates.  It  is  here  that  the  reductions  would 
have  to  be  made,  in  the  main,  if  any  appreciable  cut  were  ordered  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  projected  program  that  the  aims 
of  European  recovery  program  will  be  served  or  frustrated,  depending 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  made  available.  The  committee  exam¬ 
ined  the  projected  figures  with  greatest  care  to  assure  itself  that  no 
opportunity  might  be  missed  for  a  saving  that  would  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  program.  The  commodity  groups  within  the  country  programs 
are  shown  in  an  accompanying  table.  Data  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
are  included  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  projected  year  to 
show  in  what  parts  of  the  program  the  principal  reductions  from  the 
present  year  are  planned.  (Details  for  individual  countries  are  shown 
in  tables  on  pp.  454-457  of  committee  hearings  on  H.  R.  7378  and 
H.  R.  7797.) 
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Commodity  groups  in  European  recovery  program  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  in  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951 


Commodity 

Program,  fiscal 
year  1950  1 

Requested  pro¬ 
gram,  fiscal 
year  1951 

Food  and  agricultural  imports: 

Food. . . . . . . . 

$662, 400, 000 
154, 000, 000 
464,  400, 000 
175,  800.  000 

$596, 900, 000 
154,  400. 000 
503, 500.  000 
141,  700,  000 

Feed  and  fertilizer . . . . 

Natural  fibers _  ...  _  _  _  ...  _ 

Other  agricultural  products..  . .  ...  _ 

Total  food  and  agricultural  products _  _  _ _  ... 

Industrial  imports: 

Fuels _  _  _ _  _  _  ...  .  _ _  . 

Industrial  raw  materials _  _ _  _  _ _  ___  __ 

1,456.  600,000 

1,  396,  500,  000 

350,  800,  000 

550.100,  000 

766. 100,  000 
152,  700,  000 

301,  400,  000 
404,  000,  000 
516,  300,  000 
71,  000,  000 

Capital  equipment. .  ... 

Other  manufactures  and  raw  materials.  .  .  ...  _ 

Total  industrial  imports.  _  _  _  _ _ _  __  _  _ __ 

1.819,700,  000 

1,  292,  700,  000 

Total  commodity  imports _  ___  ______  _ _ _ 

3,  276,  300,  000 
266, 100,  000 

2, 689,  200, 000 
235,  800,  000 

Transportation.  _ _  _  .  _  _  .  __ 

Total  program  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  _  _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

3,  542,  400,  000 
-44,000,  000 
+397,  900,  000 
+56,  900,  000 

2,  925,  000,  000 

Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  for  Germany. .  .  ... 

Offshore  procurement  by  other  participating  countries  in  Belgium... 

Total  allotmcht  from  fiscal-year  appropriation. . 

3,  953,  200,  000 

2, 925,  000,  000 

1  Includes  Indonesia. 


The  committee  determined  upon  the  following  line  of  action — to 
cut  the  requested  authorization  by  $1,000,000,000  and  to  provide  a 
compensatory  authorization  to  use  in  the  European  recovery  program 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  action  was  de¬ 
liberated  at  great  length  in  the  committee.  The  division  was  close. 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  was  that  this  method  would  best  serve 
to  relieve  the  situation  regarding  agricultural  surpluses  and  the 
budgetary  situation  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  prejudice  the 
objective  of  aiding  European  recovery. 

Other  provisions  regarding  commodities. — Most  of  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  subsection  (c)  make  subsidiary  changes  in  section  112  of  the 
act.  relating  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  in  point  here  to  consider  three  other  parts  of  the  subsection  in 
question  relating  to  certain  commodities. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection  strikes  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  1 1 1  of  the  act.  These  sections  of  the  act: 

(b)  The  procurement,  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  under  this  title  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  outside  the 
United  States;  and,  in  furnishing  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  fully  into  account  the  present  and  anticipated  world 
shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  consequent  undesirability  of  ex¬ 
pansion  in  petroleum-consuming  equipment  where  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  or 
other  sources  of  power  is  practicable. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  domestic  grain  supplies  and  the  re¬ 
tention  in  the  United  States  of  byproduct  feeds  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  participating 
countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United  States  wheat 
used  to  produce  the  wheat  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant 
to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  12)4  per  centum  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  procured  in  the  United 
States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  note,  in  explanation  of  the  committee’s  action,  tha* 
these  provisions  of  the  act  were  originally  based  upon  situations  o'" 
fact  that  no  longer  obtain. 

A  third  matter  to  be  noted  in  passing  relates  to  two  new  provisos 
concerning  the  procurement  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949.  One  is  contained  in  subparagraph 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  102  and  the  other  is  in 
subparagraph  (iii)  of  the  same  paragraph.  These  relate  respectively 
to  acquisition  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  from  private  sources.  Their  effect  is  to  insure  that 
participating  countries  entitled  to  buy  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  will  be  charged  the  prices  established  in  accordance  with 
that  agreement. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  western  Europe  has  a  permanent 
food  deficit.  This  must  be  filled  by  food  from  the  dollar  area  if 
western  Europe  is  not  to  go  hungry.  The  deficit  will  continue 
indefinitely,  notwithstanding  the  great  recovery  in  production  that  is 
being  achieved.  In  time  the  western  Europeans  will,  it  is  expected, 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pay  for  all  their  required  food,  from 
the  dollar  area  in  dollars  they  have  earned.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  however. 

Estimates  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  indicate 
that  countries  participating  in  the  program  will  import  agricultural 
products  totaling  $1,626,000,000  in  value  from  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1951.  The  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  includes  $1,396,500,000  in  such  products.  Not  all  of  the 
latter  will  be  procured  in  the  United  States.  The  major  portion — 
about  $1,122,900,000  worth — will  be  procured  here,  however.  An 
accompanying  table  indicates  the  relationship  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  food  and  agricultural  products  with  such  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  European  recovery  program  estimates  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  ^ 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  loans,  Jan.  31,  1950  compared  with  esti¬ 
mates  of  commodities  to  he  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
fiscal  year  1951 


Imports  fi¬ 
nanced  by 
Economic 
Cooperation 
Administration 


Cotton. 


(FAS) 


$474,  700,  000 


Wheat  (and  rye) 

Coarse  grains _ 

Soybeans _ 


457,200,000  { 
135,  200,  000 
12,000,000  { 


Linseed  and  linseed  oil 

Cheese _ 

Peanuts _ 

Eggs - 

Wool _ _ _ 

Rosin _ 


3,  000,  000 
5, 000,  000 
7,  500,  000 
2,  500, 000 

7,  000,  000 

8.  000.  000 


Turpentine 
Dried  fruit. 

Total 


1,500,000  j 
9,300,  000  { 

1,122,900,000  { 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
stocks,  Jan. 
31,  1950 


$614,  500, 000 
■  382, 900, 000  \ 
74,300,000  / 
209,  700,  000 
1  6,  900,  000  \ 
5,100,000  / 
201,  600,  000 
8,500,000  .. 
9,  200,  000 
98,100,000  .. 
40,100,000  .. 
17, 100,  000 
1  1,000,000  \ 
500,000  / 
1  5,  700,  000 
3,  600,  000 


1,  595.  300,  000 
83,  500,  000 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
loans,  Jan. 


Loan  due  date 


31,  1950 


i  $382,  500, 000 
585, 000,  000 
648,  000,  000 
15,  900,  000 
29,  600,  000 


JuneI30. 

Apr.  30. 

Apr.  30  to  Aug.  31 
May  31. 

Apr.  30. 


17,  600,  000 


June  1. 


12,300,000  Mar.  31. 
1,  300,  000  Do. 
(1 2) 

-3, 600, 000 

1,  692,  200,  000 
3, 600,  000 


1  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  less  than  estimated  requirements  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1951. 

2  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  plus  loans  (if  any)  less  than  estimated  requirements  financed  by  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration. 
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The  committee's  action  regarding  the  authorization. — Subparagraph 
(i)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  102  reflects  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  actions  in  regard  to  the  authorization.  The  amount  as  re¬ 
quested  is  cut  by  $1,000,000,000  to  a  figure  of  $1,950,000,000. 

This  reduction  is  to  be  considered  along  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  as  reflected  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  104.  This 
provision  revises  section  112  of  the  act  in  certain  particulars. 

The  principal  one  is  to  provide  for  furnishing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  kind  to  the  countries  participating  in  the  European 
recovery  program  up  to  $1,000,000,000  in  original  cost  or  market 
value.  The  anticipated  procurement  by  all  participating  countries 
of  food  and  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1951,  including  purchases  financed  by  their  own  earnings  as  well 
as  by  funds  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  is 
$1,645,000,000.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  in  this  bill  would  still 
leave  $645,000,000  of  agricultural  products — roughly  two-fifths  of 
the  participating  countries’  needs — to  be  financed  by  the  recipients 
themselves  or  by  dollars  from  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
funds.  Plans  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  call  for 
the  expenditure  for  western  Europe  of  $1,396,500,000  of  its  own  funds 
for  food  and  agricultural  procurement  in  the  dollar  area,  this  figure 
including  the  $1,000,000,000  herein  proposed  for  acquisition  from 
surplus  commodity  sources. 

In  the  past  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  used  the  discretion  given 
him  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  so  that  only  $115,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  agricultural  products  has  been  procured  from 
Government  surpluses  out  of  an  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  program  involving  $2,489,800,000  worth  of  such  products.  The 
effect  of  the  revision  of  the  statute  now  proposed  would  be  to  compel 
a  change  in  practice.  To  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000,  the  surpluses 
on  hand  would  be  used  instead  of  financing  open  market  private 
buying  of  the  same  products. 

The  surplus  agricultural  commodities  used  in  the  program  would,  of 
course,  not  be  given  away.  The  ultimate  recipients  would  still  pay 
for  the  food  in  their  own  currencies.  The  receiving  countries  would 
have  to  deposit  counterpart  funds  equivalent  in  value  to  the  cost  of 
the  food. 

Provisions  related  to  liberalization  of  trade. — The  key  provision  in 
the  title  related  to  liberalization  of  trade  in  western  Europe  is  found 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  102.  It  would  amend 
section  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
by  adding  a  new  subsection.  This  subsection  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  institution  or 
other  organization  established  by  two  or  more  participating  countries 
or  to  any  countries  in  connection  with  operations  of  such  institution 
or  organization,  such  funds  to  be  used  on  conditions  determined  by 
the  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  multilateral  trade, 
facilitating  transferability  of  currencies,  and  eliminating  existing  ar¬ 
rangements  which  impede  multilateral  trade.  This  provision  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  the  use  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act  funds  to  aid 
in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  European  Payments  Union  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report.  Under  the  existing  legislation  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  can  only  finance  the  purchase  of  goods 
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and  services  for  the  participating  countries.  The  latter  receive  aid 
only  in  the  form  of  procurement  authorizations  which  obligate  pro¬ 
gram  funds  only  for  the  purchase  of  specified  quantities  and  values 
of  specified  goods  and  services.  Such  procurement  authorizations 
would  be  of  no  use  in  the  operation  of  a  Payments  Union.  It  could 
derive  support  only  from  assistance  in  the  form  of  dollars. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  form  of  specific  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Payments  Union  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The 
precise  procedure  by  which  dollars  will  be  employed  to  bolster  and 
support  the  currencies  of  the  participating  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to 
open  the  way  for  multilateral  trade  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time.  A 
question  that  rises  in  this  relationship  involves  the  terms  on  which 
dollars  will  be  supplied.  The  committee  took  note  of  a  memorandum 
on  this  question  prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion: 

The  reasonable  and  logical  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  transfer 
of  ECA  dollars  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  proposed  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  should  be  matched  by  a  commensurate  deposit  of  local  currency. 

At  the  outset  ECA  would  like  to  state  that  under  certain  circumstances  there 
should  be  a  counterpart  deposit  of  local  currency  to  match  the  dollars  transferred 
b}T  ECA.  These  circumstances  would  arise  whenever  a  debtor  country  received 
an  advance  through  the  Payments  Union  or  from  ECA,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  obligation  of  repayment,  i.  e.,  whenever  a  debtor  country  receives  a  grant. 
As  implied  by  this  statement,  debtors  will  also  receive  advances  from  the  Payments 
Union  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  credits  and  subject  to  repayment.  These 
would  be  rightfully  regarded  by  the  debtor  as  a  loan  which  should  not  carry  with 
it  the  obligation  to  deposit  local  currency  in  addition  to  the  obligation  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

The  question  still  left  unanswered  is  whether  the  European  Payments  Union, 
as  an  entity,  should  be  required  to  make  a  counterpart  deposit  in  connection  with 
the  dollars  transferred  to  it.  The  theory  underlying  this  question  is  that  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  debtor  receives  credits  from  the  Payments  Union,  the  dollars 
transferred  to  the  Payments  Union  are  in  the  form  of  grants  which  should  gener¬ 
ate  a  counterpart  deposit.  The  difficulty  with  requiring  such  a  deposit  is  that 
the  Payments  Union  would  have  no  local  currency  of  its  own  with  which  to  make 
a  deposit.  The  only  local  currency  available  to  the  Payments  Union  will  be  the 
currency  of  its  members  which  may  be  needed  for  the  current  operations  of  the 
Union. 

The  role  played  by  our  control  of  counterpart  funds  will  become  less  significant 
as  a  result  of  the  institution  of  the  proposed  Payments  Union.  The  primary 
purpose  of  requiring  and  controlling  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  was  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  adoption  by  the  participating  countries  of  sound  internal  fiscal  policies. 
Under  the  proposed  Payments  Union  plan,  the  possible  loss  of  gold  or  dollars 
will  be  an  incentive  to  member  countries  to  correct  inflationary  or  deflationary 
conditions  and  to  otherwise  adopt  sound  and  effective  fiscal  policies.  Thus, 
more  effective  influence  will  be  exercised  over  internal  financial  policies  through 
the  proposed  Payments  Union  than  is  presently  exercised  through  our  control  of 
counterpart  funds. 

Another  point  which  should  be  considered  relates  to  the  suggestion  that  ECA 
should  obtain  repayment  from  the  Payments  Union  to  the  extent  that  it  receives 
repayment  in  gold  or  dollars  of  advances  made  to  debtor  countries.  The  adoption 
of  this  suggestion  would  have  rather  serious  consequences.  It  would  have  a 
restrictive  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Payments  Union.  It  would  mean  that 
its  gold  or  dollar  resources  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  use  in  its 
operations  would  be  depleted,  if  not  completely  exhausted,  by  a  repayment  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Payments  Union  could  operate 
successfully  or  permanently  under  these  circumstances. 

The  institution  of  an  effective  and  permanent  European  Payments  Union  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  drive  for  European  integration  as  the  basis  for  the  creation 
of  strong  and  stable  democracies.  It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  dollar  obligation  on  the  proposed  European  Payments  Union  would 
undermine  its  permanence  and  effectiveness. 
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Tlie  committee  has  included  language  to  require  the  deposit  of 
counterpart  funds  for  assistance  provided  in  dollar  form  to  any  pay¬ 
ments  union  or  other  such  device  for  liberalizing  trade  in  instance  in 
which  repayment  is  not  required.  The  terms  of  repayment,  if  any 
such  should  be  established,  would  be  set  by  the  Administrator  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  The  committee  was  assured  that 
in  any  arrangement  entered  into  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration — 

*  *  *  would  of  course  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  all  of  its  operations 

and  would  have  the  final  determination  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Union  used 
ECA  dollars. 

An  important  provision  bearing  on  the  prospective  Payments  Union 
is  found  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  102.  The  pro¬ 
vision  relates  to  the  authorization  for  appropriations.  It  reserves 
$600,000,000  thereof  for  use  only  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  about 
arrangements  for  liberalizing  trade  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  of  the  act  as  amended  by  this  bill.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  effect  is  not  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  the 
$600,000,000  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the  proposed  Payments 
Union.  The  funds  concerned  may  be  employed  in  support  of  com¬ 
panion  arrangements  to  liberalize  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  establishing  this  condition  on  the  use  of  $600,000,000  is  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  trade  relationships  in 
the  area  of  the  recovery  program.  The  issue  whether  to  write  in 
such  a  condition  was  discussed  with  Administrator  Hoffman  in  the 
course  of  his  testimony  regarding  the  bill  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  making  such  use  of  funds 
permissive  but  not  establishing  any  such  limitation: 

Mr.  Richards.  *  *  *  They  are  always  going  to  do  these  things  but  they 

do  not  seem  to  get  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  do  it  until  something 
is  written  in  this  bill  for  you  to  use  as  a  lever.  What  do  you_think  of  writing 
something  in  this  bill  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  proposing  there  be  such  a  change  in 
the  law.  That  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But  nevertheless  we  want  the 
Congress  to  understand  what  we  propose  doing.  The  amendment  proposed  in 
the  bill,  instead  of  advancing  funds  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  participating 
nations,  would  give  us  the  right,  after  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  the  funds, 
to  advance  those  funds  to  a  central  institution.  The  funds  so  advanced  would 
in  turn  reach  the  individual  nations  but  in  such  a  way  that  we  think  the  effect 
of  recovery  would  be  multiplied. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Mr.  Richards.  1  believe  you  have  said  there  is  going  to  be  no  permanent  road 
to  prosperity  for  Europe  after  1952  unless  they  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  None  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Richards.  For  2  years  they  have  been  promising  to  do  these  things.  They 
made  some  headway  but  they  have  not  done  these  things.  Do  you  think  they 
will  do  these  things  after  1952  when  we  bring  this  to  a  close? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  this  must  be  done  and  be  done  now.  In  other  words, 

I  think  the  next  90  days,  from  the  standpoint  of  European  recovery  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  security  and  continued  prosperity,  are  a  very  vital 
90  days. 

Mr.  Richards.  *  *  *  They  are  not  going  to  turn  down  this  money  and 

I  have-found  out  they  are  not  going  to  do  these  things  if  they  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  I  believe  we  ought  to  write  it  into  law.  If  they  do  not  want  the 
money  we  might  just  as  well  know  it  now. 
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In  connection  with  the  development  of  a  payments  union  note  should 
he  made  also  of  a  provision  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section 
102  of  the  bill  amending  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115 
of  the  act.  The  provision  of  the  act  in  question  refers  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  depositing  counterpart  funds  by  recipients  of  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  the  permissible  uses  of  such  funds.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
funds  in  support  of  the  operations  of  a  European  Payments  Union  or 
other  undertaking  for  liberalizing  trade  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
countries. 

Other  provisions  related  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  program. — Section 
102  of  the  bill  contains  several  other  provisions  bearing  on  the  purposes 
of  this  program  as  they  concern  the  development  of  a  closer  unity  of 
organization  and  action  among  the  nations  participating  in  this 
program. 

One  of  the  provisions  amends  section  102  of  the  act  which  contains 
the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy.  This  provision  is  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a).  It  states  the  objective  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  economic  unification  and  political 
federation  of  Europe.  As  the  act  now  stands  the  expression  of  encour¬ 
agement  relates  only  to  the  “unification”  of  Europe.  The  new 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  objective  must  be  not  merely  one  in 
terms  of  trade  and  production  but  also  one  related  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  wider  area  of  political  unity.  The  same  provision  refers 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  freedom 
from  internal  barriers  “to  trade  and  to  the  free  movement  of  persons.” 
This  modifies  an  expression  in  the  present  act  referring  only  to  “trade 
barriers.”  This  new  language  is  intended  to  express  concern  over  the 
impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  the  mobility  of  the  potential  working 
force  of  western  Europe. 

A  provision  related  to  free  movement  of  persons  is  found  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  102.  This  would  amend  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  115  of  the  act  so  as  to  charge  the  Administrator 
with  the  duty  to  “encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries 
having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  under¬ 
developed  and  dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized.”  In  this  co  nnection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  during  the  committee’s  hearings  as  to  whether  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  would  require  additional  legis¬ 
lative  authority  to  further  the  program  of  emigration  from  Italy. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  that  no  additional  authority 
was  required  to  carry  out  the  program  planned  by  that  agency.  As 
explained  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  to  Italy,  the  Administration  intends  to  finance  techni¬ 
cal  surveys  in  South  America  and  to  finance  the  equipping  of  pilot 
plants  in  South  America  for  Italian  emigrants.  Such  expenditures 
would  be  considered  to  constitute  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Italy 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  111  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948’  as  amended,  since  the  services  and  commodi- 
ies  .thus  financed  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Italian  economy  by 
mp  ementing  the  program  of  emigration  from  Italy,  a  program  which 
Congress  has  previously  recognized  expressly  as  essential  for  Italian 
recovery.  While  the  commodities  required  for  equipping  the  pilot 
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plants  would  be  shipped  directly  to  South  America  (or  to  other  areas 
admitting  Italian  emigrants) ,  their  transfer  would  be  directly  and  im¬ 
mediately  beneficial  to  the  Italian  economy,  and  they  would  therefore 
constitute  primarily  assistance  to  Italy  rather  than  assistance  to  the 
overseas  site  of  their  installation. 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  the  bill  takes  note 
of  another  opportunity  for  the  participating  nations  to  take  affirma¬ 
tive  action  in  the  field  of  economic  policy.  This  provision  would 
amend  section  102  (b)  of  the  act  so  as  to  include  “increased  productiv¬ 
ity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive  business 
practices”  as  among  the  aims  which  the  European  recovery  program 
is  intended  to  stimulate. 

Provisions  related  to  guaranties. — The  committee  took  special  note  of 
the  disappointing  record  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
part  of  the  European  recovery  program  related  to  guaranties  of  con¬ 
vertibility  into  United  States  dollars  of  local  currencies  realized  on 
investments  in  countries  participating  in  the  program.  The  invest¬ 
ments  concerned  are  in  the  field  of  information  media — on  which  an 
over-all  limit  of  $10,000,000  for  any  1  year  is  placed — and  in  industry. 
The  over-all  limit  for  both  types  together  is  $150,000,000  as  set  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  (b)  of  section  111.  This  figure  has  not  been 
approached.  An  accompanying  table  shows  the  accomplishment  as 
of  January  31,  1950.  The  second  as  to  industrial  investments  falls 
particularly  short  of  the  hopes  of  the  Congress. 


Investment  guaranties  in  the  European  recovery  program  cumulative,  Apr.  8,  1948, 

to  Jan.  81,  1950 


Total 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

Germany 

(Fed. 

Rep.) 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Italy 

Aus¬ 

tria 

Nor¬ 

way 

Total  guaranties  issued  and  under 

Dot. 

56,  493,  996 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Total  guaranties  issued..  ._ 

7,  511,768 

3,  538,  815 

2,  545,  374 

1,064, 362 

129,  880 

126,  845 

58, 892 

47,  600 

4,  683,  477 
2,  828,  291 

3,  538,  815 

1,064,  362 

80,  300 
46,  545 

2,  545,  374 

129,  880 

58,  892 

47.  600 

1,163,  639 
753,  765 
692,  047 

218,  940 

1,163,  539 
585,  465 
584,  430 

211,940 

Magazine  projects..  .  .  _ 

63, 180 
66,  700 

11, 170 
35,  375 

46, 350 
5,  542 

7,  000 

47,  600 

Newspaper  and  news  agency 

Guaranty  applications  under  con- 

48,  982,  228 

Capital  investment _ 

33,  309,  476 
5,  364,  600 
10,  308,152 

The  proposed  amendment  in  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  102  would  enlarge  the  definition  of  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  term  includes  not  only  the  furnishing 
of  tangible  property  but  also  of  services,  of  funds  applied  either  to  the 
operations  of  the  approved  enterprise  or  to  the  acquisition  of  owner¬ 
ship  therein,  and  of  such  intangibles  as  patents  and  technique.  It  also 
would  make  clear  that  this  investment  may  be  made  by  way  of  loan, 
full  or  partial  ownership,  on  participation  in  profits  or  royalties.  It 
would  extend  guaranty  coverages  to  include  not  only  convertibility 
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of  currency  on  realized  investment  but  also  losses  on  the  investment 
resulting  from  seizure,  confiscation,  or  destruction  by  any  government; 
destruction  by  revolution  or  war;  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation, 
decree,  or  administrative  action  (other  than  measures  affecting  the 
conversion  of  currency),  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator 
prevents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  was  issued.  This  provision  also  would  increase  from  $150,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  the  public  debt  funds  provided  for  in  the  act  available 
to  discharge  liabilities  incurred  under  any  guaranties.  Language  is 
included  to  make  clear  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty 
provision  “should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

In  expressing  this  view  the  committee  takes  note  also  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  given  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration: 

The  relatively  small  number  of  guaranties  written  reflects  several  factors — (a) 
the  ECA  legislation  provides  only  for  a  guaranty  against  the  risk  of  nonconvert¬ 
ibility  of  local  currency  earned  by  the  investor,  (6)  in  general,  the  outflow  of 
private  investment  is  presently  on  the  decline  as  a  reflection  of  cut-backs  in  the 
amount  of  net  investment  currently  being  made  abroad  by  American  petroleum 
interests,  which  have  been  the  major  source  of  new  private  investment  abroad 
during  the  postwar  period,  (c)  investors  appear  to  be  deterred  not  only  by  risks 
in  addition  to  the  risk  of  nonconvertibility  of  currency,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
a  good  investment  market  exists  in  the  United  States  where  the  political  risks 
associated  with  foreign  investment  are  not  present. 

Provisions  related  to  administration. — Finally,  note  should  be  taken 
of  two  provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  administrative  practices.  One 
is  found  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  102.  It  amends 
section  111  of  the  act  to  provide  flexibility  regarding  appropriations 
and  counterpart  funds  relating  to  assistance  to  Germany. 

Last  year’s  funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  were  made 
available  partly  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
appropriation  and  partly  through  the  appropriation  for  government 
and  relief  in  occupied  areas.  The  latter  portion  was  available  also 
for  other  occupation  purposes.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  there  will  be  no  GARJOA  appropriation  for  Germany 
and  that  all  funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  will  come  from 
the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  bill.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
to  make  provision  so  that  both  dollars  and  local  currency  can  continue 
to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  Germany  similar  to  those  for  which  GARIOA  appro¬ 
priations  were  available  last  year. 

The  other  administrative  provision,  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  102,  incorporates  into  the  basic  legislation  the  provision, 
included  in  last  year’s  appropriation  act,  with  respect  to  use  of  local 
currency  for  informational  purposes. 

II.  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Far  East 

A.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  RESIDUAL  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  provisions  of  the  bill. — Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  bill  relates  to 
uses  for  residual  funds  from  appropriations  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  Of  money  so  appropriated  by  Public 
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Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress,  approximately  $94,000,000  will  be 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950.  The  bill  would  make  the  following 
uses  of  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1951 :  At  least  $40,000,000  would 
be  reserved  for  assistance  to  areas  of  China  found  by  the  President 
to  be  free  of  Communist  domination.  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  would  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  used  in  a  program  of  assistance  to  selected  citizens  of  China 
for  academic  and  scientific  pursuits  in  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  portion,  slightly  less  than  $50,000,000, 
would  be  available  for  economic  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China. 

Assistance  to  China. — The  committee  has  recently  reported  on  the 
subject  of  economic  assistance  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China. 
This  was  in  House  Report  No.  1571,  Eighty-first  Congress,  reporting 
the  legislation  which  was  enacted  as  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950.  The  provision  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
103  of  the  bill  would  extend  until  June  30,  1951,  the  President’s 
authority  to  use  the  funds  involved  in  the  same  piece  of  legislation. 
Authority  under  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
would  expire  at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  bill  now 
reported  would  enable  the  President  to  continue  assistance  to  Formosa 
and  Hainan,  where  resistance  to  Communist  conquest  persists. 

The  provision  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  103  would  permit  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  assistance  to  Chinese  who  are  refugees  from  com¬ 
munism.  This  committee  has  reported  at  length  on  this  program  in 
House  Report  No.  1039,  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  legislation  then 
reported,  which  would  have  devoted  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress,  to  a  program  of  assistance 
to  Chinese  students,  was  not  enacted,  but  the  same  purpose  was  served 
by  a  provision  in  the  Public  Law  327,  Eightv-first  Congress,  an 
appropriation  act. 

The  committee  took  note  of  the  following  memorandum  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  with  plans  for  assistance  to 
selected  Chinese  under  the  program  now  proposed: 

Emergency  Aid  for  Chinese  Students  and  Scholars 

I.  STATUS  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM 

During  the  past  year  of  Congress,  two  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
emergency  aid  to  Chinese  students  stranded  in  this  country.  The  first  of  $500,000 
was  allocated  from  ECA  to  the  Department  of  State  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China.  The  second  fund  of  $4,000,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  by  Congress  from  certain  unexpended  ECA  funds.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  status  of  each  of  these  funds: 

(a)  $500,000  ECA  allocation. 

Number  of  grants,  594. 

Amount  of  money  expended,  $498,000. 

Amount  of  money  remaining.  $2,000. 

( b )  $4,000,000  congressional  appropriation. 

Number  of  grants,  1,588. 

Amount  of  money  encumbered.  $1,608,228. 

Amount  of  money  remaining,  $2,391,772. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  balance  of  the  $4,000,000  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  foreseeable  needs  of  Chinese  students  who  are  legally  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  terms  of  this  appropriation  and  its  legislative  history  through  the  academic 
year  which  will  end  in  June  1952.  However,  this  statement  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  no  assistance  can  be  given  to  any  persons  other  than  those 
eligible  for  aid  under  current  legislation,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  students  will  cease  to  need  Federal  assistance  as  soon  as  they  have  reached 
their  immediate  academic  objective. 
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II.  LIMITATIONS  INHERENT  IN  THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM 

There  are  certain  limitations  in  the  present  program  which  might  well  be 
eliminated.  Aid  is  currently  restricted  to  students  who  were  engaged  in  studies 
in  the  United  States  during  the  academic  year  1948-49.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  Department  to  assist  any  of  the  638  Chinese  students  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  of  1949,  many  of  whom  have  since  become 
destitute.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Department  to  assist  students  who  were 
invalids  in  1948-49,  or  who  since  have  become  physically  unable  to  carry  full¬ 
time  courses  of  study.  The  Department  is  not  authorized  to  assist  mature 
research  scholars  and  professors  who  have  sought  asylum  in  this  country  from 
China.  The  Department  has  no  funds  to  grant  scholarships  to  promising  stu¬ 
dents  and  mature  scholars  now  in  Europe,  or  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  China  and  make  their  skills  available 
to  the  construction  of  a  communistic  nation.  No  funds  are  available  for  scholar¬ 
ships  to  Chinese  in  free  Formosa. 

III.  SUGGESTED  NEW  LEGISLATION 

It  is  suggested  that  a  sum  of  $8,610,000  (for  an  estimated  4,200  grants  of  12 
months  each)  be  made  available  to  the  Department  to  be  expended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  standard  controls  during  the  academic  years  of  1950-51  and  1951-52 
to  provide  assistance  as  needed  to  the  following  categories  of  Chinese.  (It  is 
understood  that  in  all  cases  the  standard  stipulations  regarding  personal  and 
academic  qualifications  are  to  be  enforced.) 

(а)  Students  now  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  current  program. 

(б)  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  China  after  reaching  their  immediate 
academic  objective  and  who  are  recommended  by  their  academic  superiors  for 
further  study  in  this  country. 

(c)  Advanced  scholars  and  teachers  and  researchers  not  now  qualified  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  current  legislation. 

( d )  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  picked  men  and  women 
now  engaged  in  academic  pursuits  outside  of  China  and  outside  of  the  United 
States  who  do  not  wish  to  make  their  skills  available  to  the  Communistic  rulers 
of  China. 

(e)  Scholarships  for  Chinese  in  free  Chinese  territory,  to  be  selected  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 

IV.  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  policies  and  procedures  authorized  or  stipulated  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  will,  unless  otherwise  specified,  apply  to 
all  programs  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  above  proposed  legislation. 

According  to  estimates  given  the  committee,  there  are  approximately 
600  individuals  in  category  (a)  as  listed  above,  about  1,000  in  category 
(6),  about  400  in  category  (c),  about  500  in  category  (cl) ,  and  about 
500  in  category  (e).  The  committee  in  general  approved  the  program 
as  described,  but  decided  that  a  sum  of  $6,000,000  should  suffice  for 
the  purpose.  The  committee  also  herewith  expresses  its  view  that 
the  program  should  be  administered  carefully  so  that  assistance  shall 
be  tendered  only  to  those  who  are  in  actual  need. 

Assistance  in  the  general  area  of  (  'kina. — The  provision  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  104  relating  to  economic  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
general  area  of  China  is  best  interpreted  by  reading  it  in  connection 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  104,  which  would  amend  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  5,  which 
would  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and  the  free  peonies  of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  seif-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  we  l-bein'r,  t  o 
safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

This  echoes  language  which  originated  with  this  committee  and  which 
found  its  first  congressional  expression  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
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Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  329,  80th  Cong.).  The  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  this  language  in  the  present  legislation  is  obvious. 

What  opportunities  to  give  economic  assistance  to  nations  in  the 
general  area  of  China  cannot  be  predicted.  The  area,  however,  should 
be  considered  in  accord  with  the  explanation  as  given  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  (H.  Rept.  No.  0000, 
81st  Cong.). 

*  *  *  the  term  “general  area”  may  require  explanation.  This  phrase  is 

somewhat  more  restrictive  than  would  be  the  phrase  “the  Far  East.”  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  intended  that  the  phrase  be  interpreted  as  confining  use  of  the  funds 
to  China  proper.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  in  advance  all  of  the  con¬ 
tingencies  which  may  develop  in  the  unfolding  situation  in  China,  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  conference  attempted  no  greater  precision  than  is  contained 
in  the  term  “general  area.”  This  term,  however,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  the  phrase:  “the  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  situation  in  China.” 
The  area  envisaged  is  the  area  which  bears  immediately  upon  that  situation,  and 
which  is  borne  upon  immediately  by  that  situation.  It  is  consonant  with  the 
unusual  flexibility  in  the  authority  given  to  the  President  by  this  provision  that 
China  and  the  other  countries  in  that  general  area  should  be  only  generally 
designated  in  order  that  the  scope  of  assistance  might  be  largely  determined 
through  experience  as  needs  arise. 

The  strategic  situation  in  the  area  concerned  is  indicated  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  map. 


The  Strategic  Situation  in  the  General  Area  of  China 
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In  acting  upon  this  provision,  the  committee  took  note  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  San  Francisco  on  March  15  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  give  “appropriate”  military, 
technical,  and  economic  help  to  Asiatic  countries  with  stable  govern¬ 
ments  and  a  real  desire  for  freedom.  The  significance  of  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  assistance,  should  the  opportunity  develop,  should  be 
linked  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  pro¬ 
viding  the  President  with  a  $75,000,000  fund  to  be  used  for  assistance 
in  the  general  area  of  China,  without  limitation  as  to  type  of  assistance 
or  as  to  amount  and  without  any  requirement  for  vouchering. 

In  specifying  that  such  assistance  should  be  of  the  type  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  committee  expresses  the  intent 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  should  administer 
such  a  program  if  such  a  program  should  develop.  It  is  impossible 
to  specify  in  entirety  just  what  specific  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  should  be  applied  to  such  assistance.  That  must  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  particular 
recipients.  Such  a  program,  however,  should  clearly  be  based  fully 
upon  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

Background  of  the  Korean  aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1951. — In 
connection  with  that  part  of  the  title  (subsecs,  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
sec.  104)  relating  to  economic  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  it  is  well  to  recall  the  course  of  previous 
action. 

connection  with  that  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  economic  assistance 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  course  of  previous  action. 

During  the  month  of  June  1949  this  committee  held  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  developments  in  Korea  from  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  Japan  in  1945  to  the  midpoint  of  the  year  1949.  The  committee 
was  then  considering  H.  R.  5330,  a  bill  to  promote  world  peace  and 
the  general  welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  House  Report 
No.  962,  Eighty-first  Congress,  this  committee  reported  in  detail  on 
the  developments  as  adduced  in  the  hearings. 

At  that  time  the  program  of  assistance  had  been  carried  on  for  4 
years  without  statutory  authorization  by  the  Congress.  The  legal 
basis  had  been  various  annual  appropriation  acts  and  the  general 
obligation  of  the  United  States  under  international  law  as  occupant 
of  a  territory  seized  from  an  enemy.  The  legislative  situation  during 
1949,  however,  was  such  as  to  preclude  action  by  the  House  on  the 
proposed  authorizing  statute  for  a  program  that  would  develop  the 
recovery  aspects  of  assistance  as  distinguished  from  the  relief  aspects. 
Accordingly,  assistance  was  continued  through  the  year  by  virtue  of  a 
series  of  interim  appropriation  acts  which  granted  a  total  of  $60,000,- 
000  for  economic  assistance  through  February  15,  1950. 

The  bill  H.  R.  5330  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House  on  January 
19,  1950.  After  being  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  authorization  to 
$60,000,000  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  bill  failed  of  passage 
by  one  vote.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  tabled  on  January  20,  1950. 
A  Senate  bill,  S.  2319,  companion  to  H.  R.  5330,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  January  31  the  committee  reported  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  earlier  vote  which  had  defeated 
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H.  R.  5330.  Taking  note  that  the  expiration  for  authority  under 
section  12  of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress,  to  use  funds 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China  would 
expire  after  February  15,  1950,  simultaneously  with  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  appropriations  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  committee  amended  the  bill  S.  2319  to  permit  further  assistance 
both  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China  and  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  authorizations  in  each  case  would  expire  after  June  30,  1950. 
The  amended  bill  S.  2319  passed  the  House  on  February  9.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  as  Public  Law  447,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
The  committee  noted  in  reporting  the  bill  (H.  Rept.  No.  1571,  81st 
Cong.) : 

*  *  *  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  will  be  enabled  to  reappraise  the 

situations  with  respect  to  each  of  these  authorizations  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  current  session  and  decide  at  the  proper  time  on  the  question  of  extending 
them  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Presentation  oj  the  new  'program. — The  committee’s  two  earlier 
reports  during  this  Congress  touching  upon  Korea,  House  Reports  962 
and  1571,  cover  the  historical  situation  in  sufficient  detail  to  dispense 
with  the  need  of  further  elaboration.  The  main  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  new  bill,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  Korea,  are  the 
political  significance  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  economic  prospect, 
and  the  substance  of  the  proposed  program. 

As  described  in  the  presentation,  the  basic  economic  aims  of  the 
Korean  program  are  to — 

(1)  Continue  development  of  coal  and  electric  power. 

(2)  Increase  agricultural  production  with  the  aim  of  producing  an  export 
surplus  of  cereals  while  maintaining  the  standard  of  living.  The  fertilizer  program 
for  fiscal  year  1951  is  planned  to  provide  sufficient  food  to  make  possible  the  export 
of  425,000  metric  tons  of  rice  in  fiscal  year  1952.  During  1951,  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports,  principally  rice,  are  expected  to  amount  in  value  to  about  two-thirds  of 
Korean  exports. 

(3)  Develop  the  fisheries  industry  to  maximize  the  exportable  surplus  of  marine 
products.  Fish  exports  are  a  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

(4)  Provide  raw  and  semifinished  materials  for  the  operation  of  essential  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  indigenous  products  such  as  coal. 

(5)  Furnish  the  textile  industry  with  cotton  and  raw  materials  adequate  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  domestic  consumption. 

(6)  Furnish  capital  goods  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
will  reduce  imports  of  necessities  or  will  increase  exports. 

(7)  Assist  in  the  training  of  Korean  technicians  and  specialists  for  work  in  the 
fields  directly  related  to  the  recovery  effort. 

(8)  Assist  the  Government  of  Korea,  and  its  operating  personnel,  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  development  of  policies  and  administrative  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  United  States  economic  aid. 

(9)  Attain  a  balance  of  payments  by  1953  which  will  permit  the  Republic  to 
finance  any  deficits  by  private  investments  or  by  international  loans. 
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The  size  of  the  request. — The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
has  requested  a  total  authorization  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  amount  is  moder¬ 
ate  in  comparison  to  figures  anticipated  earlier.  At  the  time  of  the 
reporting  of  H.  R.  5330  on  July  1,  1949,  the  amount  anticipated  as 
need  for  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  was  $115,000,000.  This  re¬ 
mained  the  estimated  figure  as  of  the  time  the  House  voted  on  S.  2319. 
The  request  thus  represents  a  reduction  of  approximately  13  percent 
from  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  reduction  compares  with  the 
20-percent  reduction  in  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  as  between 
the  original  request  in  connection  with  H.  R.  5330  and  the  amended 
request  contained  in  S.  2319  as  enacted.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  maximum  recovery 
in  return  for  minimum  amounts  of  dollars  and  that  the  Koreans  them¬ 
selves  have  shown  a  will  to  achieve  as  much  as  possible  by  their  own 
efforts. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1951,  moreover,  represents  a  16%-percent 
reduction  from  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  compares 
favorably  also  with  the  amount — $144,000,000 — spent  by  this  country 
on  assistance  to  South  Korea  during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  from  the  costs  of  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year 
1948 — $113,000,000 — and  is  not  appreciably  above  the  figure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  when  the  program  in  South  Korea  was  almost  entirely 
a  relief  undertaking.  The  amount  for  the  latter  year  was  $93,000,000. 
The  record  of  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  demonstrates  that 
It  is  a  decreasing  liability  and  that  the  expectation  that  the  area  will 
soon  cease  altogether  to  be  an  economic  liability  is  founded  upon 
strong  grounds. 

The  outlook  for  the  future. — Under  the  projected  estimates  relating 
to  Korean  recovery  and  assistance  requirements,  the  estimate  of  assist¬ 
ance  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  remains  at  85  percent.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  of  course,  that  in  due  season  this  estimate,  too,  can  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  preceding  estimates. 

The  outlook  is  that  the  need  for  extraordinary  assistance  from  the 
United  States  will  cease  in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  outlook  is  based, 
of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  hostilities  in  the  Far  East  in  general 
and  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  particular,  will  not  eventuate  into 
full-scale  international  conflict.  It  is  based,  moreover,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  present  cleavage  between  the  two  sectors  of  Korea  will 
continue.  Should  there  be  a  healing  of  the  breach  between  the  two 
areas,  on  terms  consistent  with  the  canons  of  democratic  and  responsi¬ 
ble  government,  the  heed  for  assistance  would  probably  be  reduced. 
An  accompanying  table  presents  the  projected  recovery  and  need  for 
assistance  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  based  on  the  indicated  assump¬ 
tions. 
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Estimated  balance  of  payments  for  Republic  of  Korea^f or  fiscal  years  1950-54 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Current  accounts: 

In-payments: 

Commodity  exports . 

$26, 400, 000 

1,  000, 000 

$50, 600,  000 
1,200,000 

$63, 700, 000 

1,  300,  000 

$69,  600, 000 

1, 400,  000 

$73, 300,  000 
1,  500, 000 

27. 400, 000 

51,800,000 

65, 000, 000 

71, 000,  000 

74, 800,  000 

Out-payments: 

Korean  funding . . . 

24, 000,  000 
88,  000, 000 

45, 900, 000 
75, 300, 000 

55, 500, 000 
63, 200,  000 

71, 600,  000 

68,  300,  000 

United  States  funding, . 

Total.. . . . 

Invisibles: 

Korean  funding . . 

112,  000,  000 

121, 200, 000 

118, 700,  000 

71, 600, 000 

68,  300,  000 

3, 400,  000 
32, 000, 000 

5, 900,  000 
24,  700,  000 

9,  500,  000 
21, 800, 000 

14,  700,  000 

11,  000,  000 

United  States  funding . 

Total.. . 

35, 400, 000 

30, 600, 000 

31, 300, 000 

14, 700, 000 

11,  000,  000 

147,  400,  000 
120,  000,  000 

151, 800, 000 
100, 000, 000 

150, 000, 000 
85,  000, 000 

86,  300,  000 
15, 300,  000 

79,  300,  000 
4, 500,  000 

Current  account  deficit... . . 

United  States  aid: 

Commodity  imports  ...  _ 

88,  000,  000 
32,  000, 000 

75, 300, 000 
24, 700, 000 

63, 200, 000 
21, 800, 000 

Invisible  items _  _ 

Total  United  States  aid _ 

120,  000, 000 

100,  000, 000 

85,  000,  000 

The  key  to  a  self-sustaining  basis  for  the  economy  of  South  Korea 
is  in  part  the  development  of  sources  of  supply  for  domestic  needs 
within  the  area  and  in  part  the  development  of  exports.  An  accom¬ 
panying  table  gives  the  essentials  of  the  program  in  terms  of  export 
development. 


Estimated  value  of  exports  for  Republic  of  Korea,  by  fiscal  years 


Category 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Rice  1  _  ..  ..  .  . 

Other  agricultural  products . . . 

Marine  products _ _  _  _  _ 

Minerals,  metals _  _..  .. 

Manufactures  and  semimanufactures _ 

Total . . 

Miscellaneous  and  invisibles . 

$12,  500,  000 

1,  298,  000 
8,  773,  000 

2,  578,  000 

1,  250,  000 

$31,  000,  000 

2,  713,  000 
10,  998,  000 

4,  087,  000 

1,  775,  000 

$42,  500,  000 

3,  035,  000 
12, 000,  000 

4,  200, 000 
2,  000,  000 

$45,  000,  000 

3,  315,  000 
13,  000,  000 
5,  500,  000 

2,  800,  000 

$45,  000,  000 
3,  800,  000 
14,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
3, 500, 000 

26,  399,  000 

1,  000,  000 

50, 573, 000 

1,  200,  000 

63,  735,  000 

1,  300,  000 

69,  615,  000 
1,400,000 

73, 300, 000 
1,  500, 000 

Total . . .  .  ...  .  .  . 

27,  399,  000 

51,  773,  000 

65, 035, 000 

71,015, 000 

74, 800, 000 

1  Assumed  rice  exports  are  as  follows,  in  terms  of  metric  tons  and  prices:  1950,  100,000  at  $125;  1951,  275,000 
at  $112;  1952,  425,000  at  $100;  1953,  450,000  at  $100;  and  1954,  500,000  at  $90. 


Details  of  the  program. — In  evaluating  the  program  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  far  more  detailed  understanding  than  is  possible  with  respect  to 
most  other  foreign  assistance  programs,  notably  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program.  The  South  Korean  program  covers  a  strictly  limited 
area.  Its  economic  potential  is  subject  to  fairly  precise  calculation. 
The  availability  of  foreign  markets  for  its  products  is  also  susceptible 
of  fairly  precise  estimate.  The  result  is  that  the  Korean  program 
breaks  down  into  precise  amounts  of  specific  items.  The  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951  is  presented  in  an  accompanying  table.  For 
comparison,  to  indicate  the  trends  in  assistance,  the  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  included.  The  table  follows. 
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Detailed  estimates  by  projects  of  proposed  program  of  assistance  to  Republic  of  Korea , 

for  fiscal  years  1950-51 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1950 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1951 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Food  products: 

Fish  oil _ 

Salt . . 


Subtotal . 


Fertilizers  and  agricultural  supplies: 

Fertilizer . . . 

Nitrogenous . . 

(N) - - 

Superphosphate . . . . 

(PaOs) _ 

Phosphate  rock _ _ _ 

Potash _ _ _ 

(KiO) . . . 

Pesticides- . . . . 


Subtotal. 


Petroleum  products: 

Kerosene _ 

Diesel  oil. _ _ 

Navy  special  fuel  oil. 

Lubricating  oils _ 

Grease _ 

Gasoline _ _ 

Wax _ 


Subtotal. 


Medical  supplies . . 

Raw  and  semifinished  materials: 

Raw  cotton  (for  textiles) _ 

Raw  cotton  (for  tire  cord) _ 

Manila  fiber _ _ _ 

Sulfite  pulp _ 

Sulfate  pulp . . 

Cement.  . . . . . 

Asphalt... . . . 

Coal-tar  pitch . . 

Creosote . . 

Chemicals . . . 

Rubber _ 

Lumber . . . 

Iron  and  steel  products _ 

Tin  plate _ 

Nonferrous  metals . . . 

Cotton  yam _ _ 

Worsted  yarn . . 

Hides  and  skins . . 


Subtotal. 


Industrial  equipment  and  supplies: 

Iron  and  steel  products _ 

Mining  equipment . . 

Special  tools  and  gages _ 

Electrical  apparatus.. . 

Pusan  Marine  Base  equipment. 

Rubber-plant  equipment _ 

Streetcars . . . . 

Miscellaneous  equipment _ 


Subtotal. 


Recovery  projects: 

Coal-mine  development _ _ 

Steam-generating  plants _ 

Sumjin  Gang  hydroelectric  plant . 

Railroad  construction _ _ 

Fishing  vessels _ 

Coal -carrying  vessels . . 

Cement  plant _ 

Fertilizer  plant _ _ _ 


300 

50,000 


$119,000 
540, 000 


None 

None 


50, 300 


659, 000 


None 


363,  462 
(98,  709) 
215,  559 
(28,  516) 
10,  000 
25,  000 
(12,  000) 
1,  634 


24, 689,  880 
"7,729,120 


200,  000 

1, 355, 000 


475, 000 
(130,  000) 
289,  170 
(48,  000) 


696, 870 


36, 000 
(18,  000) 
1,  500 


615, 655 


34, 670, 870 


801, 670 


34,  276 
43, 303 
75,  849 
12, 125 
915 
56,  405 
100 


1,  424,  515 
1,  461,  185 
1,  860,  643 

1,  025,  595 
233,  399 

2,  617,  609 

19, 984 


9,  485 
56,  700 
84,  997 
12,  933 
696 


222,  973 


8,  642,  930 


164, 811 


200 


310,  000 


19,  200 

13,  534,  000 

10,540 

265 

265,  000 

400 

1,600 

816,  000 

1,  400 

None 

None 

4,  975 

4,900 

704, 000 

200 

50, 000 

800,  000 

50, 000 

15,  000 

845,  000 

10,000 

18,  850 

1, 100,  000 

20,  000 

6,300 

700,  000 

5,  500 

11,  780 

2,  501, 150 

4,840 

3,800 

1,  300,  000 

2,  915 

140,  000 

6,  333,  000 

59,  250 

28,530 

2,  983,  000 

19, 100 

450 

110,000 

600 

1,040 

478,  050 

994 

1,300 

1, 422,  000 

262 

500,  000 

303, 277 


34,391,200 


190, 714 


6,  870 
1,240 


1,850 

400 


900 


1,374,000 
496,  000 
None 
739, 000 
200, 000 
None 
481, 000 
492, 000 


10, 125 
1,600 
40 

1,000 

400 

200 


11,  260 


3, 782,  000 


13, 365 


3,230 
3,000 
25,000 
26, 300 


3,600 


2,  325,  000 

3,  044,  000 
870,  000 

2,  630,  000 

3,  705,  000 
2,  935,  000 

100,000 

4,  382, 000 


2,175 
3,000 
28,200 
76, 500 


21,  740 

12,000 


$29,  590, 080 
"'16, "250, ‘120 


1, 890, 000 
"""493, "466 


42,  223, 600 


317,  856 
1,  690,  227 
1,  544,  400 
970,  637 
146, 880 
None 
None 


7,  500, 000 
412,000 
742, 000 
676,  600 
24,  200 
800,  000 
560,  000 
591, 000 
757,000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000,  000 
2,  700,  000 
1,  900,  000 
129, 600 
500, 000 
None 
None 
None 


19,  292,  400 


1, 500, 000 
200,000 
150, 000 
400, 000 
200, 000 
115,  000 
None 
None 


2,  565,  OOO 


2,  500,  000 

1,  521, 000 
750, 000 

2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
3, 000, 000 
7, 580, 000 
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Detailed  estimates  by  projects  of  proposed  program  of  assistance  to  Republic  of  Korea, 
for  fiscal  years  1950-51 — Continued 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1950  Estimate,  fiscal  year  1951 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


^Recovery  projects— Continued 

Bridge  construction . . 

Irrigation  and  land  reclamation. 

Flood  control _ 

Saltern  construction _ 

Harbor  dredging _ 

Flat  glass  plant . . . 

Railroad  electrification. . 

Sangdong  tungsten  mine.. . 

Samwha  iron  works... . . 

Coal  utilization _ 

Silk-mill  rehabilitation _ 


72,000 

60,000 


2,400 


20 

625 

700 

600 


$2,  391,  000 
1.  720,  000 
None 
151, 000 
None 
None 
123, 000 
334,000 
326,  000 
300.000 
25,  000 


28.  330 
50,  000 
16,  380 
1,  232 
1.000 
2,200 


Subtotal. 


197,  475 


25,  361,000 


242,  757 


Surveys  and  operating  contracts: 

Power  ship  and  power  barge. . . . . . 

Instructors  in  operation  of  Baltic  coastal  vessels. 

Marine  base  in  Pusan _ 

Hydroelectric  power _ 

Kimpo  Airport  operation. . . . . . 

Handicraft  export  survey _ _ _ 

Chartering  and  repair  of  vessels _ 

KOSCO  agreement _ _ 


563,000 
199, 000 
177,000 
100,000 
630,000 
120,000 
100,000 
61,000 


Subtotal. 


1, 950, 000 


Ocean  freight: 

Transportation  of  relief  packages _ 

Transportation  on  previous  period  shipments. 


60,000 
4,  776, 000 


Subtotal. 


4, 836,  000 


Technical  assistance: 

Management  and  training _ 

Technical  training  institute. . . . 

Training  Koreans  in  the  United  States. 
Special  training  and  assistance  projects. 
Training  supplies  and  equipment _ 


1,000 


1, 800, 000 
410,000 
475,000 
100.000 
962,  000 


500 


Subtotal. 


1,000 


3,  747, 000 


500 


Administration _ 

Grand  total. 


1, 650, 000 


1,  402, 140 


120, 000, 000 


1,413, 817 


$1,  000. 000 
1, 500, 000 
400,000 
44,  000 
440.000 
550,  000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


25, 285, 000 


525,000 
250, 000 
215,000 
235,000 
400,000 
None 
None 
None 


1, 625, 000 


60. 000 
None 


60,000 


1, 650, 000 
430, 000 
129,000 
170,  000 
400,000 


2,  779,  000 


1,  500, 000 


100, 000, 000 


The  program  detailed  above  is  presented  graphically  on  an  accom¬ 
panying  page  (with  the  exception  of  the  item  for  administration). 
The  graph  gives  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  sizes  of  the  various 
major  items  in  the  program.  The  committee  gave  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  of  the  items  shown:  the  recovery  projects  and  technical 
assistance,  as  these  two  bear  in  a  most  direct  and  substantial  way  on 
the  prospect  for  recovery  in  South  Korea. 

Recovery  projects. — As  presented  to  the  committee,  the  recovery 
projects  involve  construction  of  bridges,  transportation  facilities, 
irrigation  facilities,  flood-control  projects,  electric-power  facilities, 
cement  and  fertilizer-production  facilities,  fishing  and  coal-carrying 
vessels,  mining  equipment,  and  industrial  machinery.  In  addition  to 
capital  expenditure  for  projects,  provision  has  been  made  for  supplies 
for  deferred  maintainence  and  replacement  of  wmrn-out  facilities. 
The  committee  was  told  that — 

*  *  *  Korea  in  common  with  most  other  countries  emerged  from  the  war 

period  with  a  badly  depleted  physical  plant  and  a  backlog  of  demand  for  producer 
.goods.  Since  the  recovery  projects  are  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
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problem  in  Korea,  and  since  a  considerable  amount  of  pre-engineering  work  is  being 
accomplished  under  the  fiscal  year  1950  program,  planned  allocations  for  this 
category  in  fiscal  year  1951  are  approximately  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year 
1950.  *  *  * 

With  relation  to  coal,  electric  power,  and  fertilizer — described  as 
the  three  most  important  factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
economy— the  committee  was  informed  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Through  capital  expenditures  for  mining  equipment,  it  is  planned 

to  continue  development  begun  in  fiscal  year  1950  of  new  anthracite  coal  fields 
in  the  Hambaik-Samchok  area  in  the  eastern  part-  of  Korea.  This  area  is  believed 
to  have  reserves  of  more  than  200,000,000  metric  tons.  Expenditures  for  mining 
equipment  and  mine  development,  utilizing  the  results  of  geological  surveys,  will 
be  required  to  obtain  the  coal  output  necessary  for  industrial  recovery,  and  to 
maximize  utilization  of  indigenous  coal  in  lieu  of  present  imports.  Coal-carrying 
equipment  is  needed  to  transport  coal  from  the  Samchok  mining  area  to  the  major 
port  and  rail  head  (Pusan),  located  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula.  Con¬ 
currently,  with  the  increase  of  anthracite  coal  production,  expansion  of  electric 
power  facilities  started  in  fiscal  year  1950  will  be  continued  with  the  construction 
of  a  new  thermal  electric  plant  at  Samchok,  utilizing  both  Korean  and  American 
construction  materials.  The  cut-off  of  power  from  North  Korea  on  May  14, 
1948,  by  the  Soviets  and  the  improbability  that  the  country  will  be  united  or  that 
power  transmission  from  North  Korea  will  be  resumed  has  made  it  necessary  to 
develop  more  power  resources  in  South  Korea.  In  addition  to  the  thermal  elec¬ 
tric  plant  *  *  *  it  is  planned  to  repair  and  complete  existing  thermal  and 

hydroelectric  facilities.  The  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  begun  in  fiscal  year  1950,  will  be  carried  forward.  The  plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  fertilizer  now  being  imported  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  Korean  soil. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  effort  related  to  improvement  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  the  committee  was  told: 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  program  of  bridge  construction  started  in  fiscal 
year  1950.  Bridges  are  needed  in  the  mountainous  Korean  countryside  in  order 
to  provide  passage  over  the  many  streams,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
spring  floods  and  the  summer  rainy  season.  The  railroad  construction  planned 
is  to  complete  a  link  between  the  already  existing  lines  of  the  western  central 
portion  of  the  country  with  the  Samchok  industrial  area  on  the  east  coast.  The 
proposed  railroad  lines  will  also  open  up  new  areas  for  exploitation  of  coal,  ore, 
and  lumber  resources.  *  *  * 

Two  other  items  among  the  recovery  projects  relate  to  irrigation 
and  flood  control.  As  to  these,  the  committee  was  informed: 

*  *  *  The  funds  requested  for  irrigation  are  designed  to  expand  the  area 

of  ricelands  under  controlled  irrigation.  Flood-control  projects  have  the  objective 
of  decreasing  the  heavy  annual  loss  which  Korean  agriculture  suffers  from  floods. 
In  terms  of  the  rice  crop  alone,  this  loss  averages  over  160,000  metric  tons  annually. 

The  fishing  industry  also  is  involved  in  the  rehabilitation  effort. 
Some  headway  in  this  part  of  the  program  has  already  been  made. 
The  committee  was  reminded  that — 

*  *  *  Before  the  war,  Korea  ranked  sixth  in  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  Production  during  the  war  and  during  the  occupation  was  extremely 
low,  mainly  because  of  a  shortage  of  boats  and  fishing  gear.  If  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  built  up,  a  valuable  source  of  foreign  exchange  and  food  for  internal 
consumption  will  be  provided.  The  Koreans  are  skilled  fishermen  and  can  use 
the  boats  and  gear  which  have  been  requested  without  special  training. 

Another  typical  item  is  the  construction  of  a  cement  plant.  Such 
a  plant,  according  to  information  given  the  committee,  is  needed  in 
order  to  enable  South  Korea  to  produce  locally  the  large  quantities 
of  cement  needed  for  normal  requirements  and  for  construction  proj¬ 
ects  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  This  plant  is  expected  to  result  in 
substantial  savings  of  foreign  exchange  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  expended  for  necessary  cement  imports. 
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A  graphic  presentation  of  the  recovery  items  is  given  on  an 
accompanying  page.  This  relates  the  various  items  to  their  objectives 
as  they  bear  on  the  general  purpose  of  creating  a  self-sustaining  basis 
for  the  South  Korean  economy.  In  appraising  this  part  of  the 
program,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Koreans  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts  are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
along  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  United  States.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  industrial  rehabilitation  program — 

*  *  *  involves,  in  addition  to  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States, 

extensive  use  by  the  Korean  Government  of  indigenous  raw  materials,  fabricated 
products,  and  labor.  The  Korean  people  have  been  called  upon  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  developing  and  stabilizing  their  economy 
and  government.  In  the  aid  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Korea, 
signed  on  December  10,  1948,  the  Korean  Government  agreed  to  exert  all  possible 
efforts  to  assure  maximum  production,  collection,  and  equitable  distribution  of 
locally  produced  supplies  and  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  Korean  resources 
possible. 

Technical  assistance. — The  importance  of  the  technical  assistance 
component  of  the  South  Korean  economic  aid  program  was  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  in  the  following  words,  which  develop  the  point 
that  in  a  sense  the  overseas  administration  of  the  program  is  in  part 
essentially  an  effort  along  the  lines  of  technical  assistance: 

From  the  standpoint  of  promoting  economic  recovery,  a  technical  assistance 
program  is  of  key  importance  in  South  Korea.  The  cumulative  effect  of  funds 
expended  for  this  purpose  will  result  in  increased  prosperity  within  Korea,  in 
industry,  agriculture,  fishing,  and  other  activities  which  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country.  The  technical  assistance  program  is 
designed  to  assist  in  developing  an  import-export  program,  in  determining  re¬ 
quirements  and  export  availabilities,  in  developing  export  industries,  in  increasing 
agricultural  and  industrial  output,  in  maintaining  essential  services  such  as  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications,  in  improving  administration,  and  in  effecting 
financial  reforms  needed  to  stabilize  the  economy.  The  basic  function  of  the 
technical  assistance  staff  will  be  to  assist  in  the  training  of  Koreans  in  technical 
and  agricultural  skills.  The  technological  training  division  will  specialize  in  this 
type  of  work  and  the  major  portion  of  the  training  of  Koreans  will  be  carried  out 
in  Korea. 

During  the  40  years  that  Korea  was  under  Japanese  rule,  the  majority  of  posi- 
sions  involving  technical  and  administrative  responsibility  were  in  Japanese 
hands.  Because  of  Korean  objection  to  the  continued  presence  of  Japanese 
nationals  in  Korea,  the  United  States  Army  forces  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  occu¬ 
pation  repatriated  all  the  Japanese  in  Korea.  Since  Korean  business  and  indus¬ 
try  was  thereby  stripped  of  technicians  and  administrators,  the  United  States 
is  necessarily  being  called  upon  to  provide  far  more  assistance  and  guidance  to 
the  Korean  Government  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  European  recovery- 
program  countries.  Some  of  the  factors  which  serve  to  explain  the  staffing 
requirements  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  are:  (1)  The 
recent  establishment  of  the  Korean  Government  and  the  problems  of  organiza¬ 
tion  facing  it;  (2)  the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of  the  former  vested  Japanese 
industrial  properties  in  Korea  were  turned  over  to  the  Government  which  is  now 
responsible  for  their  operation  pending  transfer  to  private  interests  and  quasi- 
go  vernmental  corporations,  which  is  now  in  progress;  (3)  the  deficiency  of  Korean 
private  businessmen  in  any  degree  of  import-export  know-how;  (4)  the  lack  of 
trained  technicians  and  managers  in  Korean  industry,  mining,  transportation, 
and  communications;  and  (5)  the  relative  inexperience  of  the  Korean  agencies 
established  to  work  on  planning,  requirements  and  purchasing. 

In  a  further  explanation  of  this  aspect,  the  committee  was  told: 

U  *  *  *  A  major  portion  of  the  personnel  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Korea  (144 

of  200  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  reducing  to  120  of  170  by  January  1,  1951) 
will  be  assigned  to  advisory  technical  functions  because  Koreans  with  adequate 
knowledge,  experience,  and  training  are  not  yet  available  in  sufficient  numbers. 
This  group  will  advise  and  assist  Koreans  in  many  managerial  and  technical 
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aspects  of  industry,  mining,  finance,  transportation,  communications,  and  trade, 
as  well  as  in  various  phases  of  government  administration.  It  will  also  provide 
•extensive  on-the-job  training  in  the  conduct  of  technical  activities. 

Organizationally,  the  American  personnel  are  interlocked  with  the  employees 
working  on  the  administrative  or  overhead  functions.  By  so  doing,  the  supervi¬ 
sion  problem  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  without  impairment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  mission  organization. 

A  second  phase  of  the  technical  assistance  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  establishment  of  a  Korea  Technical  Institute  in 
January  of  this  year.  A  note  on  this  institute  was  given  in  informa¬ 
tion  put  before  the  committee : 

*  *  *  The  instruction  program  for  the  institute  is  determined  by  Korea’s 

basic  economic  needs  and  is  therefore  directed  to  a  large  extent  to  training  for 
skilled  jobs,  by  American  and  Korean  teachers.  Training  is  also  provided  for 
vocational  instructors,  key  technicians,  plant  supervisors,  and  plant  foremen  in 
the  practical  application  of  technical  skills  and  related  supervisory,  administrative, 
and  educational  functions. 

The  Korean  Technical  Institute  is  being  operated  through  its  first  year  by  an 
American  nonprofit  educational  institution.  Korean  instructors  are  being  trained 
to  take  over  the  operation  and  management  of  the  institute  as  soon  as  it  is  possible. 
The  curriculum  is  being  gradually  expanded  to  include  all  of  the  basically  essential 
skills.  Therefore  it  is  necessarv  to  maintain  a  substantial  number  of  American 
instructors  for  a  second  year.  It  is  planned  to  amend  the  contract  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  institution  so  as  to  continue  its  services  through  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  institute  represents  a  joint  effort  of  the  two  Governments: 
Buildings  and  equipment  available  in  Korea  are  provided  by  the 
Korean  Government,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  all  Korean  instruction 
personnel  and  scholarship  and  living  allowances  for  deserving  students. 
A  large  part  of  the  essential  supplies  and  equipment  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  United  States.  Part  of  the  pay  of  the  teaching 
staff — that  which  goes  to  American  teachers — is  also  paid  by  this 
Government.  The  institute  gives  indispensable  training  in  the 
techniques  of  machine,  electric,  and  sheet-metal  shops,  communica¬ 
tions,  electrical  transmission,  agriculture,  and  fishery.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  view,  this  item  of  the  program  reflects  admirably  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination  with  which  the  Korean  aid  program  has  been 
carried  on. 

A  third  item  in  the  technical  assistance  program  relates  to  the 
training  of  Koreans  in  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  18 
Korean  specialists  were  sent  to  observe  and  study  American  industrial 
and  agricultural  techniques  and  practices.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  an  additional  65  specialists  have  been  sent  for  a  similar  purpose. 
As  to  the  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  committee  was  told : 

*  *  *  The  benefits  of  such  projects  upon  the  industrial  recovery  of  South 

Korea  make  it  essential  to  provide  funds  for  the  continuance  of  this  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  It  is  therefore,  proposed  to  send  about  50  Korean 
trainees  to  the  United  States  for  technical  training  in  selected  fields.  Koreans 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  will  be  selected  whenever  possible  and,  in  addition, 
prior  to  leaving  Korea,  will  be  given  an  intensive  course  in  English.  Special 
English  training  facilities  now  being  established  by  the  State  Department  in 
Korea  will  be  used.  In  the  United  States  the  specialists  and  trainees  will  be 
placed  in  American  plants,  fisheries,  farms,  and  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
including  both  private  and  Government  agencies.  Their  itinerary  and  plan  of 
work  will  be  closely  supervised  by  EC4  staff  members  and  by  persons  selected 
by  ECA  in  the  places  where  trainees  are  assigned.  The  training  received  by  the 
Koreans  will  be  of  a  practical  nature  as  opposed  to  academic  technical  training 
and  will  fit  them  for  operating  tasks  upon  their  return  to  Korea. 
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Appendix  I 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARINGS 

Testimony  regarding  the  extension  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  opened  on  February  21  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
sitting  jointly  in  a  morning  session  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  heard  the  Honorable  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  and  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hoffman  discussed  in  their  broad 
aspects  the  progress  and  the  lags  in  the  European  recovery  program 
in  its  first  2  years.  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  of  the  broad  implications  of 
continuation  of  the  program  in  relation  to  the  struggle  for  power 
between  the  free  nations  and  the  nations  within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  February  21  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
heard  the  Secretary  of  State  at  greater  length  in  a  public  session. 
The  issues  of  the  discussion  were  broadened  both  in  scope  and  in 
time;  the  relationship  between  European  problems  and  the  political 
problems  of  the  Orient  were  explored,  and  attention  was  given  to  the 
economic  problems  that  will  obtain  in  the  sequel  to  the  European 
recovery  program. 

On  February  22  the  committee  held  a  morning  session,  open  to  the 
public,  with  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  United  States  special 
representative  in  Europe,  as  witness.  This  session  dwelled  principally 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation. 

On  February  24  the  committee  heard  Mr.  Hoffman  again  and  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  Mr.  Hoffman  discussed  in  particular  the 
accomplishments  and  the  lags  with  regard  to  concrete  cooperation 
among  the  western  European  nations — in  other  w'ords,  the  integration 
issue — and  the  current  financial  posture  of  European  recovery.  Mr. 
Bissell  discussed  the  problems  of  commerce  in  petroleum  as  related  to 
the  recovery  program. 

Beginning  with  a  morning  session  on  February  28,  the  committee 
directed  its  attention  to  the  particular  problems  of  key  countries 
participating  in  the  program.  Mr.  W.  John  Kenney,  chief  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  testified  regarding  recovery  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  testimony  covered  such  aspects  as  the  effect  of  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  the  effect  of  the  British  social  program  upon  economic  recovery, 
and  the  special  problems  of  British  relationship  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  to  the  sterling  area.  Mr.  Kenney  continued  his  testimony 
in  a  morning  session  on  March  1. 

On  March  2  the  committee  held  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session. 
The  witnesses  were  Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  Italy,  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Barnett, 
special  assistant  to  Mr.  Zellerbach,  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hanes,  chief 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  in  western 
Germany.  Mr.  Zellerbach  dealt  \yith  the  general  recovery  picture  in 
Italy  and  such  special  problems  as  population  pressure,  tax  reform,, 
and  land  reform  as  they  relate  to  Italian  recovery.  Mr.  Hanes  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relationship  of  German  recovery  to  the  revival  of  western 
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Europe  in  general  and  the  special  problems  of  developing  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  freedom  in  German  business. 

On  March  3  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  in  an  all-day  session 
were  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee 
on  United  Europe,  and  Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  France.  General  Donovan 
analyzed  the  accomplishments  and  the  obstacles  relating  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  unity  among  the  western  European  nations.  Fie  also  dis¬ 
cussed  special  problems  created  by  the  divergence  of  policy  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  China.  Mr. 
Bingham  traced  the  record  of  recovery  in  France  and  the  special  rela¬ 
tionship  of  France  to  European  integration. 

On  March  7  the  committee  directed  its  attention  to  two  vital  aspects 
of  the  program — public  information  concerning  the  aims  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  program  within  the  recipient  countries  and  labor 
relations  within  the  recipient  countries,  particularly  the  situation  as 
between  Communist-dominated  labor  forces  and  free  labor.  The 
witnesses  during  a  morning  session  were  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Chief  of  the  Information  Division,  and  Mr.  Boris  Shiskin,  Chief  of 
the  Labor  Division,  both  of  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Special 
Representative  in  Europe. 

On  March  8  the  committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  cpiestion  of 
extending  the  recovery  program  now  in  progress  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  Administrator  Hoffman  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  in  a  morning  session.  Mr.  Acheson 
described  the  political  implications  of  Korean  assistance.  Mr. 
Hoffman  described  the  general  economic  outlines  of  the  recovery 
undertaking  there.  In  an  afternoon  session  that  day  the  committee 
heard  Dr.  A.  J.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Korea  Division  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration.  Dr.  Johnson  presented  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  detail. 

On  March  9  the  committee  heard  Dr.  Johnson  again  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Bunce,  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
mission  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  who  testified  as  to  the  local  aspects 
and  problems  of  the  Korean  program. 

On  March  10  the  European  recovery  program  was  again  the  subject. 
The  committee  heard  Mr.  Bissell  in  a  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the 
recovery  program  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year  and  of  the  proposed 
European  payments  union.  Air.  Bissell  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Dwyer,  of  the  Petroleum  Branch,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  who  discussed  problems  of  petroleum  between  the  dollar 
area  and  the  area  of  the  recovery  program. 

On  March  14  the  committee  heard  a  number  of  public  witnesses  in 
discussions  of  various  phases  and  various  viewpoints  on  the  legislation. 
Included  were  Mr.  Henry  Reuss,  representing  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action;  Airs.  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  James  Finucane,  associate  secretary, 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War;  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  assistant 
legislative  director,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Sanders,  representing  the  National  Grange;  and  Air.  Robert  Emmet 
Rodes,  commander,  Morocco  Post,  No.  1,  American  Legion. 

On  Alarch  11  the  hearings  closed  with  the  testimony  of  two  more 
public  witnesses,  Mr.  L.  Dan  Jones,  attorney,  representing  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Petroleum  Association  of  America,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt, 
contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

Besides  the  information  adduced  from  the  witnesses,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  benefited  by  a  thorough  documentation  of  progress, 
problems,  programs,  and  prospects  of  the  European  recovery  effort 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration;  by  the 
periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  required  by  section  123  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act ;  by  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation;  and  by  various  published 
studies  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  in 
pursuance  of  its  mandate  under  section  124  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act.  With  respect  to  Korea  the  committee  was  assisted  in  its 
study  by  two  reports  of  high  quality  issued  by  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  one  entitled  “Republic  of  Korea:  Economic 
Guides”  and  the  other  “Korea  Aid  Program:  Fiscal  Year  1951.” 
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March  23,  1950. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr*  Kee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 

Title  II.  The  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 

of  1950 

This  statement  of  views  is  further  to  House  Report  No.  1802, 
dealing  with  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  This  statement  deals  with  title  II  of  the  said  bill.  Title  II 
embodies  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950.  It 
includes  an  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  $27,500,000  for 
contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951. 

Legislation  of  the  same  substance  as  title  III  of  the  bill  herewith 
favorably  reported  was  proposed  in  a  communication  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Speaker  of  January  20,  1950.  The  message  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  No  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  proceeded  to  hold 
hearings  on  February  16  and  17  on  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
President’s  message.  The  witnesses  were:  Hon.  George  McGhee, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and 
African  Affairs;  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  who  had  served  as  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East;  and  Arthur  Z. 
Gardiner,  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs.  The  committee  also 
had  before  it  a  study — commendable  both  for  the  breadth  of  its  scope 
and  for  the  high  quality  of  intelligence  reflected  in  it — by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East.  This  study, 
comprising  the  final  report  with  appendixes  and  containing  the  in¬ 
terim  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission,  proved  to  be  of  the 
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greatest  assistance  to  the  committee  in  developing  understanding  of 
the  complex  welfare  and  economic  problems  of  the  area  concerned. 

The  committee  determined  on  March  21  to  include  the  relevant 
legislation  as  a  separate  title  in  a  package  bill  dealing  with  authori¬ 
zations  for  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Title  II  and  the  problem  it  seeks  to  deal  with  are  discussed  below 
in  the  following  order:  I.  The  Palestine  refugee  problem  up  to  now; 
II.  The  new  Near  Eastern  refugee  program;  III.  The  United  States’ 
part  in  the  program. 

I.  The  Palestine  Refugee  Problem  up  to  Now 

A.  SOURCES  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Palestine  'problem  in  191pf-lfi . — As  a  point  of  departure  in 
laying  the  background  for  the  legislation  herewith  reported,  a  con¬ 
venient  date  is  November  29,  1947,  when  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  accepted  the  proposal  of  its  Special  Committee  to 
partition  Palestine  into  two  states,  one  an  Arab  and  the  other  a 
Jewish  state,  and  an  international  zone  for  Jerusalem.  This  proposal 
transformed,  but  it  did  not  solve,  the  problem  of  antagonism  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine — a  problem  that  had  persisted  during 
the  quarter  century  of  British  control  exercised  under  a  mandate 
originally  granted  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Active  hostilities  have  died  down  in  the  years  1949  and  1950,  but 
peace  has  not  yet  returned  to  Palestine.  The  Israeli  and  Arab  forces 
still  face  each  other  in  an  uncertain  quiet  along  lines  generally  less 
favorable  to  the  Arab  situation  than  the  boundaries  of  the  partition 
as  proposed  in  November  1947 — a  result  of  Israeli  military  successes. 
The  present  situation  is  indicated  in  an  accompanying  map. 

Among  the  Arab  peoples  of  Palestine — numbering  some  1,320,000 
as  against  the  Jewish  minority  of  640,000 — the  partition  proposal  was 
received  angrily.  A  general  strike  of  3  days  and  sporadic  violence 
in  outlying  areas  soon  followed.  During  the  ensuing  5  lA  months 
this  violence  grew  into  warfare  on  a  wide  scale.  Jewish  forces 
quickly  gained  the  ascendancy  over  Arab  forces.  Both  sides  then 
looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  British  mandate  on  May  15,  1948, 
the  Jewish  forces  in  the  hope  of  consolidating  their  positions  and 
enlarging  their  holdings,  and  the  Arabs  in  the  expectation  that  the 
removal  of  third-party  authority  as  an  impediment  to  the  armies 
from  surrounding  Arab  states  might  open  the  way  to  a  reversal  of  the 
military  situation.  Subsequent  events  disappointed  the  Arab,  rather 
than  the  Jewish,  hopes. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  day  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  mandate, 
the  Jewish  authorities  proclaimed  the  State  of  Israel.  Open  warfare 
and  periods  of  armistice  followed  each  other  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Peace  efforts  were  carried  on  by  a  United  Nations  mediator, 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  of  Sweden,  selected  May  20,  1948,  by  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  a  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  May  15.  Count  Bernadotte  was  assassinated  by  Jewish  irregulars 
on  September  17,  1948,  and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  of 
the  United  States,  as  acting  mediator.  The  mediatorial  efforts  abated 
the  conflict  but  did  not  remove  its  causes.  To  strengthen  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  effort  toward  peace,  the  General  Assembly  on  December  11, 
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1948,  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  a  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Turkey.  It  was  to 
assist  the  governments  and  authorities  concerned  to  achieve  a  final 
settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  between  them;  facilitate  the 
repatriation,  resettlement,  and  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of 
refugees  whose  plight  was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  warfare  in 
Palestine  and  the  payment  of  compensation  for  their  property  losses; 
and  seek  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the 
area. 

The  same  resolution  as  established  the  Commission  declared  that — 

the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Appraising  the  present  situation. — In  appraising  the  events  since 
the  coming  into  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel,  one  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  an  excess  either  of  pessimism  or  of  optimism. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  fact  that  the  attendant  war¬ 
fare  has  been  limited  in  scope  and  in  duration.  In  the  words  of  the  ■ 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  July  1,  1948-30, 
June  1949,  p.  ix): 

The  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  Palestine  without  a  major  war  is 
one  of  the  epic  events  in  history,  coming,  as  it  does,  at  the  end  not  merely  of  30 
years,  but  of  2,000  years  of  accumulated  sorrows,  bitterness,  and  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  paramount  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  as  yet  to  bring  about  a  durable  peace  as  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors.  The  refugee  problem  which  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  deal  with  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  this  im¬ 
passe — depending  on  whether  one  accepts  the  viewpoint  of  one  side 
or  of  the  other.  The  existence  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
countries  of  a  large  body  of  refugees,  the  care  of  whom  becomes  a 
charge  upon  other  nations,  aggravates  the  already  complex  Near 
Eastern  problem  in  a  way  that  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the 
deliberations  within  the  United  Nations  leading  to  the  proposal  for 
partition. 

This  aspect  of  the  Palestine  problem,  moreover,  has  worsened  rather  i 
than  abated  since  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  11,  ( 
1948,  which  called  for  the  free  opportunity  for  refugess  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  attempt  to  fix  blame  for 
the  creation  of  the  refugee  problem  in  the  first  instance  or  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  bring  about  a  solution.  Two  versions  of  the  blame  may  be 
quoted  from  the  United  Nations  Bulletin  of  December  15,  1949, 
summarizing  the  debate  in  the  ad  hoc  political  committee  dealing 
with  the  Palestine  question  in  the  most  recent  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Israeli  viewpoint.- — The  case  for  Israel  was  put  by  Aubrey  S. 
Eban  before  the  ad  hoc  committee  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  tragic  fate  of  the  refugees  was  a  serious  consequence  of  the  war 

declared  in  1948  by  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Israel  in  defiance  of  an  international  recommendation. 
Those  who  had  initiated  that  war  were  responsible  for  its  consequences. 

It  was  the  cold  and  calculated  decision  of  the  Arab  states  to  invade  the  state 
of  Israel  which  had  caused  the  death  of  thousands  in  battle  and  the  flight  and 
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exile  of  other  thousands.  It  had  not  been  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  but 
the  military  attack  in  violation  of  that  resolution,  which  had  created  this  misery. 

The  Palestine  Arabs,  caught  between  their  so-called  liberators  and  their  Jewish 
neighbors,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  enemies,  fled  to  refuge  in 
states  to  which  they  were  bound  by  links  of  natural  solidarity. 

Those  states  which  had  caused  their  exile  now  were  showing  them  the  door. 
Having  fought  a  destructive  war  to  liberate  Arabs  from  Jewish  domination,  they 
now  were  conducting  a  political  campaign  to  force  these  Arabs  to  return  to  Jewish 
domination.  Thus  Syria,  from  whose  territory  the  first  attacks  had  been  launched, 
had  absolved  itself  from  any  collaboration  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 

The  Arab  states  which  had  participated  in  the  attack  on  Israel  bore  respon- 
sibility  for  all  the  victims  of  that  war  and  could  only  expiate  their  guilt  by  seeking 
a  speedy  and  effective  solution  of  the.  problem  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  state  of  Israel.  This  did  not  mean,  since  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  region  were  at  stake,  that  other  states  should  not  participate  in  the 
effort. 

To  Israel,  economic  restrictions  were  of  secondary  importance  compared  to  the 
requirements  of  security.  Surrounded  by  hostile  states,  Israel  knew  that  a  mass 
return  of  refugees  would  be  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

But,  aside  from  considerations  of  security,  Israel  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  a  large  minority  within  a  state  surrounded  by  hostile  states  would 
raise  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  economic  field.  A  permanent  plan  for 
resettlement  of  refugees  could  only  be  envisaged  when  peaceful  relations  had 
been  reestablished. 

*  *  *  considerations  of  military  security  had  been  set  aside  in  order  to 

permit  the  reunion  of  Arab  families  separated  by  the  war.  The  Arab  population 
has  risen  to  170,000  chiefly  because  of  the  return  of  refugees,  and  work  projects 
had  been  started.  *  *  *  Israel  had  incurred  expenses  of  £3,500,000  in 

connection  with  rehabilitation  of  refugees. 

The  Arab  case. — The  countercase  was  stated  by  several  spokesmen 
for  Arab  states.  For  Lebanon,  for  example,  Karim  Azkoul  argued: 

*  *  *  It  was  not  true  that  the  war  had  caused  the  Palestine  Arabs  to  flee; 

the  exodus  had  started  long  before. 

Even  assuming  that  Israel  considered  the  Arab  states  responsible,  had  it  the 
right  to  avenge  itself  on  innocent  populations  for  action  taken  by  Arab  states? 
Nor  could  its  refusal  to  receive  the  refugees  be  justified  on  security  grounds;  it  was 
obvious  that  if  the  Arab  states  intended  to  launch  an  attack  against  Israel  they 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  refugees  and  make  soldiers  of  them.  Israel,  better  than 
any  other  country,  should  recognize  the  right  of  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes; 
that  was  the  concept  upon  which  the  Zionist  movement  was  based. 

Dr.  Fadbil  Jamali,  speaking  for  Iraq,  contended: 

The  reason  Israel  would  not  admit  the  refugees  was  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  all  over  the  world  were  being  induced  to  give  up  their  homes  and  nationality 
and  emigrate  to  Palestine.  *  *  * 

In  tbe  argument  put  forth  by  Ahmed  Shukairy,  representing 
Syria,  it  was  contended: 

*  *  *  the  refugee  problem  had  been  created  by  the  Assembly  decision  of 

November  29,  1947.  In  the  period  just  preceding  the  end  of  the  mandate, 
Zionist  terrorism  had  taken  heavy  toll  of  Arab  lives  and  property.  Despite 
denials,  evidence  proved  the  Jewish  Agency  had  deliberately  planned  to  displace 
the  Arab  population  as  part  of  its  policy  to  force  the  end  of  the  mandate.  On 
June  9,  1949,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delegation  referring  to  repatriation,  had 
told  the  Conciliation  Commission  that  artificial  re-creation  of  a  minority  group 
in  Palestine  would  be  a  retrograde  step  so  far  as  peace  in  the  Middle  East  was 
concerned. 

He  argued  further: 

Jewish  authorities  had  flagrantly  disregarded  the  General  Assembly’s  resolu¬ 
tion  of  December  11,  1948.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Commission, 
not  a  single  refugee  had  been  allowed  to  return  home.  Jewish  authorities  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  1948  resolution,  claiming  it  was  unrealistic 
to  regard  repatriation  as  a  practical  solution. 
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*  *  *  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delegation  had  told  the  Conciliation  Com¬ 

mission  that  many  homes  and  farms  of  refugees  had  been  destroyed  or  were 
occupied  by  others.  This  was  not  so,  but  even  if  true,  it  surely  was  a  blatant 
violation  of  justice  to  prevent  refugees  from  returning  to  their  homes  simply 
because  those  homes  had  been  destroyed. 

Aouney  W.  Dejany,  spokesman  for  Saudi  Arabia,  argued  as  follows: 

Arab  refugees  allowed  to  return  even  to  ruined  houses  would  be  no  worse 
off  and,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  would  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
food  *  *  *. 

There  were  no  weighty  arguments  against  the  return  of  refugees.  If  security 
were  invoked,  arrangements  could  be  made  to  repatriate  inhabitants  of  villages 
remote  from  the  borders  and  the  first  repatriates  limited  to  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  was  no  question  of  availability  of  land,  since  up  to  the  end  of 
the  mandate  the  Jews  had  owned  less  than  7  percent  of  the  land  in  Palestine 
and  had  developed  only  20  percent  of  the  area  they  owned. 

B.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  nature  of  the  influx. — Writing  in  the  Middle  East  Journal  for 
July  1949,  Air.  W.  de  St.  Aubin,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  noted  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Palestine  refugee  problem  incident  to  the 
military  operations  of  the  previous  year : 

The  movement  of  refugees  was  sporadic  and  unorganized.  In  general,  those 
from  Galilee  and  the  north  coastal  cities  of  Israel  fled  to  Lebanon  and  Syria. 
Others  sought  the  nearest  Arab-controlled  territory  in  Syria  and  Transjordan. 
Some  sought  relatives  and  friends.  The  professional,  business,  and  former 
administrative  people  usually  congregated  in  the  larger  cities  of  Beirut,  Damascus, 
and  Amman.  While  a  few  were  able  to  carry  personal  effects  and  some  money, 
flight  was  generally  disorderly  and  with  almost  no  possessions.  Many  went  on 
foot,  some  by  ship,  cars,  and  trucks.  In  certain  cases,  entire  villages  kept  more 
or  less  together. 

The  early  reception  *  *  *  by  the  local  communities  in  nearby  countries 

was  one  of  welcome.  *  *  * 

The  early  refugees  were  often  sheltered  in  private  homes  or  placed  temporarily 
in  public  buildings;  eventually  schools,  convents,  and  former  army  barracks  were 
all  put  to  use.  *  *  *  Nevertheless,  even  before  the  end  of  summer  thousands 

were  without  shelter,  merely  camped  under  trees  or  at  best  lodged  in  caves  and 
ancient  ruins.  *  *  * 

The  burden  on  local  economies. — The  initial  burden  of  care  fell  on 
the  local  communities  and  on  the  governments  of  the  neighboring 
Arab  countries  receiving  the  refugees.  As  noted  by  ATr.  de  St. 
Aubin : 

In  every  state  voluntary  contributions  were  offered,  committees  formed,  and 
government  funds  and  personnel  made  available  for  relief  work.  In  Syria  a 
Government  grant  of  60  piasters  per  day  was  given  to  registered  refugees  over  10 
years  of  age  and  of  40  piasters  to  children  under  10.  Such  medical  services  and 
other  local  assistance  as  could  be  provided  were  given  without  charge.  In 
Lebanon  a  monthly  grant  of  10  kilos  of  flour  or  bread  and  3  Lebanese  pounds  was 
authorized  for  each  refugee.  *  *  *  It  is  estimated  that  with  other  costs 

included,  Lebanon’s  expenditure  on  the  refugees  equaled  20  percent  of  its  national 
budget.  Transjordan  attempted  to  give  400  grams  of  bread  per  day  to  around 
200,000  refugees  located  there  and  in  the  Palestine  area  under  Arab  League  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Arab  League  made  a  substantial  grant  of  funds  and  forwarded 
blankets.  In  Egypt  a  special  committee,  in  which  the  Red  Cross  participateu, 
raised  large  sums  of  money  and  provided  medical  and  hospital  services,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  camp  for  8,000  persons.  In  addition  to  direct  donations* 
transport,  warehousing,  post  facilities,  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  the 
storing  and  distribution  of  supplies  were  provided  by  the  authorities  of  each  of 
the  neighboring  countries. 

This  official  and  semiofficial  expenditure  was  in  addition  to  charitable  services 
given  locally.  These  were  considerable,  for  with  the  break-down  of  civic  authority 
in  areas  under  military  control  of  several  armies,  and  with  communications  broken 
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or  rendered  extremely  difficult,  much  of  the  task  fell  directly  on  the  local  com¬ 
munities.  Because  their  donations  varied  greatly,  and  were  often  in  kind, 
accurate  estimates  of  this  aid  are  impossible.  But  in  general  it  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  an  earnest  effort  was  made  by  both  the  local  populations 
and  governments  to  assist  the  thousands  of  Palestine  refugees  who  sought  shelter 
in  their  lands,  and  that  the  cost  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  them. 

To  understand  the  burden  placed  upon  the  local  economies,  one 
may  compare  the  number  of  refugees  to  the  total  population  of  the 
areas  into  which  the  refugees  moved.  In  the  words  of  the  interim  re¬ 
port  of  November  18,  1949,  by  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  (whose 
work  will  be  reviewed  later  in  this  report) : 

*  *  *  The  population  of  the  Gaza  strip,  before  the  Arab-Israeli  hostilities, 

was  about  70,000.  Refugees  have  swelled  the  population  to  about  270,000  in  an 
area  of  less  than  150  square  miles.  *  *  * 

Arab  Palestine,  that  portion  of  eastern  Palestine  not  occupied  by  Israeli  troops, 
had  an  estimated  population  of  460,000  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  To 
this  has  been  added  about  280,000  refugees,  an  increase  of  60  percent. 

The  refugees  were  able  to  bring  few  assets  with  them,  and  many  of  those  who 
did  have  since  used  them  up.  They  claimed  and,  in  general,  received  the  help 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  For  the  first  few  months  the  governments 
of  the  Arab  states  where  the  Palestine  Arabs  sought  refuge  provided  relief  as  best 
they  could.  *  *  * 

An  addition  to  the  population,  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  Near 
East  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  refugees,  would  imply,  if  occurring  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  an  addition  of  3,500,000  people,  if  occurring  to  the  .United  States  of 
America  about  10,000,000,  if  to  France  nearly  3,000,000. 

An  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  burden  on  the  local  economies.  A  second  chart  illustrates  the 
dispersion  of  the  refugees  and  the  influx  of  Jewish  population  into  the 
territory  of  Israel. 

The  developing  need  oi  outside  assistance—  It  early  became  apparent 
that  the  refugee  problem  required  a  solution  beyond  local  resources. 
For  one  thing,  there  was  the  limitation  of  those  resources.  For 
another,  the  ardor  of  helpfulness  began  to  cool,  as  noted  by  Mr.  de 
St.  Aubin: 

*  *  *  As  the  movement  continued  *  *  *  and  towns  were  over¬ 
whelmed,  *  *  *  there  developed  an  understandable  resentment  against 

the  newcomers.  *  *  * 

As  early  as  June  1948  the  United  Nations  mediator,  seeing  that  the 
problem  would  overtax  local  resources,  had  asked  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  to  make  an  immediate  survey  of  the  requirements. 
In  August  1948  the  mediator  requested  29  countries  to  give  voluntary 
donations  on  behalf  of  the  refugees.  Such  voluntary  relief,  supple¬ 
menting  the  local  and  governmental  efforts  in  the  Arab  territories, 
were  not  adequate. 

The  General  Assembly,  convening  in  September  1948,  had  before  it 
a  report  of  the  mediator  outlining  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  immediate  relief  measures.  The  number  of 
refugees  then  requiring  assistance  was  estimated  at  360,000  and  the 
number  was  reported  as  steadily  increasing.  On  October  18,  the 
acting  mediator  noted  the  number  of  refugees  as  479,000  and  estimated 
it  would  soon  reach  500,000.  He  recommended  a  United  Nations 
relief  program  to  cost  $32,000,000  and  to  care  for  a  half  million  refugees 
until  August  31,  1949.  The  General  Assembly  took  appropriate 
action  on  November  19,  1948,  in  a  resolution  which  established  a 
program  known  as  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRPR). 
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Grant  by  the  United  States.- — The  United  States  undertook  to  con¬ 
tribute  half  of  the  proposed  $32,000,000  fund  called  for  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolution.  Authorizing  legislation  for  this  purpose  was 
enacted  March  24,  1949  (Public  Law  25,  81st  Cong.),  and  appropria¬ 
tions  made  on  June  23,  1949  (Public  Law  119,  81st  Cong.).  The 
assumption  at  that  time  was  that  the  funds  in  view  would  see  the 
problem  through  to  a  conclusion.  A  spokesman  for  the  Department 
of  State  gave  the  following  reassurance  to  the  Congress: 

*  *  *  The  9-month  span  of  the  program  was  adopted  on  the  assumption 

that  the  condition  of  the  refugees  will  be  substantially  alleviated  with  the  reaping 
of  the  autumn  hardest  in  1949,  and  in  the  expectation  that  negotiations  for  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem  prior  to  that  date  would  facilitate  the 
permanent  solution  of  the  refugee  question.  *  *  * 

The  relief  fund  raised  by  the  United  States  contribution  and  the 
contribution  of  other  countries  has  had  to  go  farther  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  time  it  was  set  up.  In  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee’s 
words: 

*  *  *  the  United  States  contribution  was  matched  by  a  similar  sum  from 

other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  some  nonmember  countries,  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  has  been  so  conducted  that  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  have  provided  for  a  living,  poor  as  it  is,  for  as  many  as  900,000  refugees 
and  destitute  people  for  a  period  of  approximately  13  months.  The  cost  of  the 
program  to  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  refugees  has  averaged  about  $2 
per  person  per  month.  This  has  included  supplies  of  food,  medical  care,  and  small 
amounts  for  the  clothing  and  shelter  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

The  continuing  need. — Meanwhile,  the  fund  has  become  exhausted, 
and — continuing  in  the  words  of  Mr.  McGhee’s  testimony: 

The  refugee  problem  *  *  *  still  remains  unsolved.  It  had  been  hoped 

that  some  of  these  people  could  settle  in  the  countries  which  have  given  them  tem¬ 
porary  asylum,  and  that  others  would  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  homes  in 
Israel.  Except  to  a  limited  degree,  neither  of  these  hopes  has  materialized. 
While  Israel  has  readmitted  a  few  refugees  by  taking  steps  to  reunite  broken 
families,  the  Government  of  Israel  has  taken  the  stand  that  they  cannot  readmit 
any  more  than  100,000  of  the  refugees  in  all  and  these  only  after  repatriation  is 
made  part  of  a  final  and  general  peace  settlement  with  the  Arab  states.  Since 
other  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  such  a  peace  settlement — particularly 
the  determination  of  boundaries,  and  the  status  of  Jerusalem — are  not  yet  solved, 
Israel’s  agreement  to  repatriate  100,000  refugees  does  not  serve  to  alleviate  the 
refugee  problem  at  the  present  time. 

Insofar  as  the  Arab  states  are  concerned,  Jordan  alone  has  been  willing  to  wel-  ij 
come  refugees  as  citizens.  Some  refugees  have  been  able  to  find  employment  in  ’I 
Jordanian  territory.  However,  there  are  still  vast  masses  of  people  concentrated 
in  camps  and  other  centers,  within  Jordan  and  Arab  Palestine,  who  are  unable  to 
find  opportunities  to  make  their  living.  Large  numbers  of  refugees  have  also  fled 
from  Israel  to  Lebanon  and  Syria.  In  Lebanon  their  numbers  equal  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  beyond  the  present  capacity  of.the 
local  economy  to  find  work  for  such  large  numbers  of  newcomers,  or  to  support 
them.  In  Syria  the  burden  of  75,000  refugees  is  almost  equally  serious,  and  beyond 
the  present  ability  of  the  Government  to  handle  without  assistance  from  abroad. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East. — 
During  the  summer  of  1949  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  on 
which  the  United  States  was  represented  in  turn  by  Mr.  Mark  Ethridge 
and  Mr.  Paul  A.  Porter,  took  the  first  steps  toward  what  was  hoped 
would  be  a  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem.  On  August  23,  1949,  it  established  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East.  The  Mission’s 
purpose  was  stated  as  follows: 
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*  *  *  to  examine  the  economic  situation  in  the  countries  affected  by  the 

recent  hostilities,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  for  an 
integrated  program — 

(a)  To  enable  the  governments  concerned  to  further  such  measures  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  as  are  required  to  overcome  economic  dislocations  created  by 
the  hostilities. 

(i b )  To  facilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  economic  and' social  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  compensation  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  11  of  the  General  Assembly’s  resolution  of  December  11,  1948,  in 
order  to  reintegrate  the  refugees  into  the  economic  life  of  the  area  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  within  a  minimum  period  of  time. 

(c)  To  promote  economic  conditions  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Economic  Survey  Mission  functioned  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  given  leave  from  his  duties  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  this  purpose.  Sir  Desmond  Morton  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  M.  Eirek  Labonne  of  France,  and  H.  Cemil  Gogken 
of  Turkey  served  as  deputy  chairmen.  The  Mission  assembled  at 
Lausamie  on  September  8  to  receive  its  terms  of  reference  from  the 
Conciliation  Commission  and  meet  with  each  of  the  delegations  repre¬ 
senting  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon. 
The  Mission  proceeded  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  it  began  its  work 
in  the  Near  East  on  September  12.  The  heads  of  the  Mission  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  covered  in  its  terms  of  reference  with  the  members 
of  the  Governments  in  Alexandria,  Egypt;  Baghdad,  Iraq;  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel;  Amman,  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan;  Beirut,  Lebanon;  and 
Damascus,  Syria.  The  experts  attached  to  the  Mission  studied  in 
the  field  the  problem  of  the  refugees,  the  economy  of  the  areas  where 
the  refugees  were  located,  and,  in  extensive  discussions  with  technical 
committees  established  by  most  of  the  above  governments,  considered 
measures  which  might  remedy  the  “economic  dislocations  created  by 
the  hostilities.” 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Clapp,  appearing  before  the  committee: 

We  had  two  tasks  to  accomplish  as  we  saw  it.  First  was  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  refugees  *  *  *.  The  United  Nations  wanted  this  Mission  to  ex¬ 

amine  into  the  problem  of  the  refugees  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possible 
program  that  could  be  devised  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  relief,  once  and  for  all,  for  this  group.  The  second  task  we  were  asked  to 
undertake  was  to  examine  into  the  possibilities  in  the  Near  East  and  Middle  East 
for  what  you  might  call  a  longer-range  economic  development  program.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Clapp  testified  in  detail  as  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Survey 
Mission  found  in  the  path  to  a  solution: 

We  were  not  well  received  in  the  Middle  East.  There  was  a  fear  in  the  minds 
of  the  Arab  peoples  that  we  were  coming  to  their  countries  to  impose  upon  them 
some  preconceived  plan  affecting  their  peoples  and  their  countries,  which  would 
settle  upon  them  these  750,000  refugees  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  in  its  resolution  had  assured  them  that  they  had  the  right  to  go  home. 
*  *  *  We  gradually  made  it  clear  that  we  were  there  to  get  ideas  from  them, 

that  we  had  no  preconceived  notions,  that  we  wanted  to  counsel  with  them  and 
find  out  what  could  be  done  of  a  constructive  nature  that  would  make  the  lot  of  the 
refugees  less  serious  there  and  that  would  look  to  their  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Clapp  then  recounted  the  results  of  the  talks  with  the  various 
countries,  recapitulating  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  permanent  re¬ 
settlement  in  any  of  the  areas  neighboring  on  Palestine  except  Jordan 
and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  repatriation  in  Palestine  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  number.  Continuing  in  Mr.  Clapp’s  words: 

It  became  clear  to  us  rather  quickly  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  propose  a  scheme  either  of  repatriation  or  resettle- 
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ment  would  simply  underscore  the  bitterness  *  *  *  involved  as  they  were 

in  political  questions  not  yet  agreed  to  by  the  contending  parties. 

The  point  is  elaborated  in  the  interim  report  of  the  Economic 
Survey  Mission: 

*  *  *  Why  do  not  the  refugees  return  to  their  homes  and  solve  their  own 

problem?  That  is  what  the  great  majority  of  them  want  to  do.  They  believe 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  their  farms  and  villages,  and  the  coastal  cities  of  Haifa  and  Jaffa  whence 
many  of  them  came. 

They  are  encouraged  to  believe  this  remedy  open  to  them  because  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  said  so  in  its  resolution  of  December  11,  1948. 
For  purely  psychological  reasons,  easily  understandable,  the  refugees  set  great 
store  by  the  assurance  contained  in  this  resolution.  Most  men  in  their  position, 
given  a  choice  between  working  in  a  foreign  land  or  returning  to  their  homes  and 
to  conditions  understood  and  experienced  from  youth,  would  strain  toward  their 
homes,  even  were  they  told  that,  in  their  absence,  conditions  had  so  changed  that 
they  would  never  be  happy  there  again.  They  would  be^reluctant  to  believe  it. 
They  would  suspect  a  trap  to  hold  them  in  exile  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
return.  Even  if  they  were  told  their  houses  had  been  destroyed,  they  would  still 
claim  that  the  land  remained.  This  seems  a  final  argument  to  farm  people. 

But,  the  repatriation  of  Arab  refugees  requires  political  decisions  outside  the 
competence  of.  the  Economic  Survey  Mission. 

Why  do  not  the  refugees  go  somewhere  else?  Why  not  resettle  them  in  less 
congested  lands? 

There  are  several  reasons.  The  refugees  do  not  take  kindly  to  moving  again — 
unless  it  be  a  return  to  their  homes,  a  prospect  they  cling  to  because  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  resolution.  Moreover,  the  Arab  governments  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  mission  that  they  feel  bound  to  respect  the  wish  of  the  refugees.  Resettlement 
of  the  refugees  outside  of  Palestine  is  a  political  issue  poised  against  the  issues  of 
repatriation,  compensation  of  the  refugees,  and  a  final  territorial  settlement. 
Finally,  less-congested  lands  are  not  available  for  the  settlement  of  additional 
population  until  much  money  has  been  spent  and  work  done  to  make  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  or  for  industrial  development. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  only  immediate  constructive  step  in  sight  is  to  give 
the  refugees  an  opportunity  to  work  where  they  now  are. 

Further  action  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December  194-9. — After 
2  months  in  the  field,  the  Survey  Mission  made  an  interim  report  on 
November  18,  1949.  It  recommended  a  combined  relief  and  works 
program  with  growing  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  projects  to  furnish  useful 
employment  to  the  refugees.  In  the  Mission’s  words: 

Recognizing  that  the  plight  of  the  refugees  is  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of 
grave  economic  instability,  the  Mission  recommends  in  this  report  that  steps  be 
taken  to  establish  a  program  of  useful  public  works  for  the  employment  of  able- 
bodied  refugees  as  a  first  measure  toward  their  rehabilitation ;  and  that,  meanwhile, 
relief,  restricted  to  those  in  need,  be  continued  throughout  the  coming  year. 

These  recommendations  are  intended  to  abate  the  emergency  by  constructive 
action  and  to  reduce  the  refugee  problem  to  limits  within  which  the  Near  Eastern 
governments  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  any  remaining  responsibility. 

These  measures,  together  with  those  which  the  Mission,  in  a  subsequent  and 
final  report,  will  suggest  for  the  greater  use  by  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
Near  East  of  the  still  undeveloped  riches  of  their  own  lands,  will  not  alone  bring 
peace.  But  if  the  Palestine  refugees  be  left  forgotten  and  desolate  in  their  misery, 
peace  will  recede  yet  further  from  these  distracted  lands. 

The  Mission’s  recommendation  became  the  basis  for  a  further  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  December  8,  1949. 
The  legislation  here  recommended  for  favorable  action  by  the  House 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  resolution.  The  project  as  developed  in  the  resolution 
and  as  explained  in  the  Economic  Survey  Mission’s  interim  report  and 
its  final  report  of  December  28,  1949,  and  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  following  section  of  this 
report. 
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II.  The  New  Near  Eastern  Refugee  Program 

A.  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING 

The  numbers  and  location  oj  the  recipients  oj  aid. — The  first  question 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  combined  relief  and  works  program  for 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  is  as  to  who  and  how  many  will 
receive  assistance.  The  interim  report  of  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission  explains  the  number  of  eligibles  as  follows: 

The  number  of  refugees,  in  the  sense  of  persons  who  have  fled  from  Israel 
and  are  unable  to  return,  is  estimated,  from  the  most  up-to-date  data  available, 
at  726,000.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  former  non-Jewish  population 
of  the  territory  at  present  held  by  Israel  and  deducting  therefrom  the  present 
non-Jewish  population  of  that  territory.  *  *  * 

To  this  figure  of  726,000  should  be  added  some  25,000  people  who  still  live  at  home, 
but  are  without-means  because  they  are  separated  from  their  lands  by  the  armistice 
lines,  the  so-called  borderline  cases.  Therefore,  the  refugees  considered  by  the 
Mission  to  be  within  its  terms  of  reference  number  751,000. 

Not  all  these  are  in  need.  It  is  estimated  that  20,000  are  in  employment  and 
capable  of  supporting  another  60,000.  In  addition,  there  are  some  19,000  refu¬ 
gees  who  are  presumed  not  to  be  receiving  UNRPR  rations  (of  whom  15,000  are 
of  independent  means  and  4,000  are  supported  by  the  Iraqi  Government).  There 
are,  therefore,  652,000  genuine  refugees  in  need  (including  the  borderline  cases). 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  number — 652,000 — is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  United  Nations 
Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees.  The  report  goes  on  to  explain: 

The  UNRPR  ration  strength  is  now  940,000,  but  rations  are  in  fact  issued  by 
the  agencies  to  1,019,000  recipients.  Rations  are  allocated  in  bulk  to  the  agencies, 
who  stretch  them  to  cover  destitute  and  other  needy  persons  as  well  as  refugees. 

These  figures  are  set  out  below: 


1.  Refugees  who  fled  Israel  and  are  in  need _  627,  000 

2.  Plus  borderline  cases _ 25,  000 

Refugees  in  need _ 652,  000 

3.  Plus  refugees  in  gainful  employment  and  not  in  need _  99,  000 

Total  refugees _  751,  000 

4.  Minus  refugees  presumed  not  to  be  receiving  rations _  19,  000 

Refugees  receiving  rations  in  Arab  countries _  732,  000 

5.  Plus  nonrefugees  in  Arab  countries  receiving  rations _  160,  000 

Total  ration  strength  in  Arab  countries _  892,  000 

6.  Plus  Arab  and  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel _  48,  000 

Total  UNRPR  ration  strength _  940,  000 

7.  Plus  ration  receivers  in  excess  of  UNRPR  ration  strength _  79,  000 

Total  ration  receivers _  1,  019,  000 


The  number  used  by  the  Mission  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  recommended 
program  is  652,000,  the  estimated  number  of  refugees  in  need,  including  the 
borderline  cases. 

The  figure  of  751,000  designated  as  “total  refugees”  in  the  above  table  is  com¬ 
posed  of  726,000  refugees  plus  25,000  borderline  cases. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  refugees,  this  is  explained  in  a  further  note 
in  the  above-cited  interim  report: 

*  *  *  Where  did  the  refugees  go  when  they  left  their  homes?  About 

70,000  crossed  the  Jordan  River  to  the  east  and  are  now  in  the  Hashemite  King¬ 
dom  of  Jordan.  About  97,000  fled  into  Lebanon,  just  north  of  Galilee.  Some 
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75,000  are  clustered  near  the  south  and  western  boundaries  of  Syria,  and  in  and 
around  Damascus  and  other  towns.  About  200,000  are  crowded  into  the  tiny 
coastal  desert  area  called  the  Gaza  strip,  at  present  held  by  Egypt.  About 
280,000  are  in  that  part  of  Palestine  not  occupied  by  Israel — west  of  the  Jordan — 
from  Jenin  in  the  north  to  Jericho  and  the  Arab  portion  of  Jerusalem  and  on 
beyond  to  Bethlehem  in  the  south.  About  4,000  crossed  the  desert  to  Baghdad 
in  Iraq,  far  to  the  east.  In  addition,  some  31,000  Arabs  and  17,000  Jews,  classed  i 
as  refugees  by  the  international  relief  agencies,  are  in  Israel. 

The  trend  from  relief  to  work. — The  essence  of  the  proposed  program 
is  to  take  the  eligible  refugees  off  relief  and  put  them  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  following  table  reflects  the  projected  shift  from 
direct  relief  to  work  schemes: 


Number  tor 
whom  work 
can  be 
provided 

Dependents 
of  workers  re- 
moved.trom 
relief 

Maximum 
number 
eligible  for 
direct  relief 

1950,  quarters: 

First _  _ _  _ _ _ 

652,  000 

Second...  .  .  .  .  . . . 

13, 000 

39, 000 

600,  000 

Third _ 

40,  000 

120,  000 

492,  000 

Fourth _  _ 

65,  000 

195,  000 

392,  000 

1951,  quarters: 

First _  _  .  -  - 

88,  000 

264,  000 

300,  000 

Second _  _  .  . . . . 

100,  000 

300, 000 

252,  000 

In  connection  with  the  estimated  numbers  to  receive  direct  relief 
during  the  first  two  quarters  of  1951,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
contemplated  that  direct  relief  from  United  Nations  funds  will  end 
at  the  end  of  1950.  The  works  program  would  continue  and  such 
direct  relief  as  may  be  required  would  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  governments.  An  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the 
planned  trend  from  direct  relief  to  work  projects. 

B.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

The  availability  of  useful  employment. — As  to  the  opportunities  of 
finding  worth-while  employment  for  the  refugees  the  Survey  Mission 
interim  report  states: 

Direct  consultations  between  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  and  Near  Eastern 
governments  established  that  governments  were  ready  to  support  the  principle  { 
of  trying  to  find  gainful  employment  for  the  refugees  in  place  of  relief.  The  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Iraq  and  Israel  had  already  begun  to  develop  this  idea  in  practice. 
The  Government  of  Syria  had  recently  passed  a  decree  granting  refugees  equal 
rights  with  Syrians  to  be  employed  in  that  country.  The  Government  of  Jordan 
already  had  plans  under  active  consideration  with  the  same  objects  in  view  and 
has  already  offered  to  grant  a  Jordan  passport  to  any  Palestine  refugee  applying 
for  one. 


Proposed  Vibifc  and  Direct  Relief  Programs 
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The  report  continues: 

Conditions  differ  in  each  country.  Egypt  offers  no  opportunity  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  refugee  labor,  save  in  the  Gaza  strip.  Ample  labor  for  the  great  works 
already  planned  by  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  development  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  is  immediately  available  from  the  ranks  of  Egyptian  unemployed.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  works  might  usefully  be  undertaken  in  the  Gaza  strip. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  congested  area.  Possible  relief  works  in  this  small 
area  can  employ  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  refugees  accumulated  there, 
but  soil  and  water  conservation  projects,  important  in  their  effects  and  value, 
can  provide  useful  work  for  some.  The  Mission  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  the 
refugees  in  the  Gaza  area  will  not  be  solved,  save  by  permitting  the  excess  to 
farm  their  adjacent  lands  from  which  they  are  now  cut  off  by  the  armistice  lines, 
or  to  move  to  other  regions  where  more  work  opportunities  may  be  open  to  them. 

In  Jordan,  relief  works  are  envisaged  which  would  soon  absorb  more  than  the 
breadwinners  among  the  70,000  refugees  actually  in  Jordan  territory.  The 
Economic  Survey  Mission  has  learned  with  satisfaction  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  already  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  an  interest-free  loan  of  £1,000,000  sterling. 
This  loan  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Jordan  Government  on  development  projects 
considered  by  the  Jordan  Government  to  be  of  value  to  their  country  and  to  the 
benefit  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  The  Economic  Survey  Mission  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  two  Governments  concerned  will  find  it  possible  to  begin  work 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Governments  of  Iraq  and  Israel  are  both  engaged  in  finding  work  for  the 
relatively  small  number  of  refugees  within  their  territories,  and  advised  the 
Mission  that  they  do  not  immediately  need  external  assistance  to  this  end. 

In  Syria  and  Lebanon  works  projects  are  available,  if  means  can  be  found  to 
finance  them,  which  would  contribute  materially  to  the  solution  of  the  immediate 
problem  of  finding  gainful  employment  in  lieu  of  relief. 

How  much  useful  employment  can  be  generated  through  work  of 
the  character  contemplated?  The  interim  report  of  the  Economic 
Survey  Mission  answers  on  this  point: 

*  *  *  work  can  be  found,  on  schemes  of  the  types  described  *  *  * 

for  substantially  all  the  able-bodied  refugees  in  Jordan,  Arab  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
In  Gaza  it  appears  that  the  schemes  described  *  '  *  *  exhaust  the  possibili¬ 

ties.  In  Lebanon,  employment  of  refugees  on  schemes  of  an  agricultural  nature 
is  at  present  excluded.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
employment  can  be  found  on  engineering  works.  The  actual  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  (at  the  peak)  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  estimating  the  cost  is,  in 
Jordan  and  Arab  Palestine,  75,000;  in  the  Gaza  strip,  2,300;  in  Syria,  15,000; 
and  in  Lebanon,  8,000. 

No  account  is  taken  in  the  estimates  of  refugees  who  may  find  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  outside  the  works  program  as  a  secondary  effect  of  expenditures  on  that 
program  and  who  would,  therefore,  become  ineligible  for  relief.  In  addition,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  some  may  obtain  employment  not  generated  by  the  works 
program,  as  many  in  the  total  figure  of  726,000  have  already  done.  The  esti¬ 
mates  do  not  attempt  to  take  account  of  this  possibility. 

Selection  of  projects. — The  committee  was  told  that  four  criteria 
have  applied  and  will  apply  in  the  selection  of  specific  work  projects. 
The  first  criterion  is  the  presence  of  a  high  labor  factor  in  the  cost. 
The  second  is  the  possibility  of  early  commencement.  The  third 
criterion  is  the  usefulness  of  each  project  for  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  specific  areas,  by  combining  separate  projects  into  a  unified 
development.  In  certain  districts  irrigation,  roads,  and  housing  will 
be  so  combined  that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country  in  which 
the  project  is  carried  out  will  be  increased.  The  fourth  criterion  is 
the  place  which  given  projects  take  in  leading  to  more  complete 
economic  development  of  a  country. 
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The  interim  report  says,  as  to  specific  types  of  projects: 

*  *  *  the  four  major  ways  in  which  temporary  refugee  labor  can  be  em¬ 

ployed  in  quantity  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  economic  development 
of  the  Near  Eastern  countries  by  striking  at  the  root  of  their  greatest  problems 
are — 

(a)  The  terracing  of  sloping  land  so  as  to  retain  the  natural  rainfall,  protect 
the  soil  from  erosion,  and  allow  the  growing  of  better  crops  or  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees,  more  particularly  the  latter. 

( b )  The  afforestation  of  land  not  suited  to  other  purposes,  partly  as  an  erosion- 
control  measure  and  partly  to  contribute  additional  fuel  and  timber  supplies. 

(c)  The  development  of  good  roads  to  open  up  the  area  so  as  to  allow  materials 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  and  similar  works  to  pass  in,  and  agricultural 
products,  particularly  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  pass  out. 

(d)  The  construction  of  irrigation  projects  and  water-conservation  works  on  a 
moderate  scale. 

It  adds,  concerning  the  specific  item  of  terracing: 

Terracing  is  not  an  innovation  in  Near  Eastern  countries;  indeed,  in  many  places 
it  is  already  practiced.  The  work  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  of  two  types — the 
reconstruction  of  existing  terraces  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  the  construction 
of  terraces  on  new  ground.  It  is  considered  that  in  some  cases,  even  on  new  land, 
relatively  inexpensive  terracing  will  be  sufficient.  Many  areas  to  be  planted 
with  fruit  trees  will,  however,  require  terracing  with  at  least  a  single  row  of 
stones,  and  in  really  steep  country  stone  walls  will'  be  required;  such  terracing 
is  expensive  but  well  justified  because  of  the  greater  productive  capacity  of  the 
treated  land.  As  the  effects  of  this  work  will  last  for  many  years  it  fits  readily 
into  any  long-term  economic  development  scheme.  Moreover,  terracing  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  can  be  commenced  early. 

The  report  continues,  as  to  the  value  of  forest  development  in  the 
Near  East: 

Very  little  practical  action  has  been  taken  in  the  Near  Eastern  countries  to 
extend  the  area  under  forest,  although  the  importance  of  afforestation  is  now 
gradually  becoming  recognized.  Afforestation  can  be  carried  out  either  by  direct 
sowing  of  seeds  (which  results  in  large  areas  being  treated  in  a  short  time),  or  by 
the  planting  of  seedlings  from  a  nursery.  This  is  a  comparatively  slow  process 
since  seedlings  may  require  2  years  to  develop,  and  nursery  production  is  thus  a 
principal  limiting  factor  in  the  rate  of  this  type  of  afforestation.  It  is  considered 
that  schemes  should  include  the  Gradoni  system  of  tree  planting,  which  is  simple 
and  effective,  and  offers  good  scope  for  the  employment  of  labor.  This,  like  seed 
sowing,  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  begun  almost  at  once.  Afforestation 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  forestry  specialists,  and  the 
new  plantations  must  be  rigidly  closed  to  grazing,  and  in  particular  be  protected 
against  the  inroads  of  man  for  fuel  and  goats  for  fodder. 

As  to  the  opportunity  for  highway  development,  the  report  says: 

Adequate  highway  communications  are  unquestionably  necessary  for  full 
economic  development  in  any  country,  the  more  so  in  an  agricultural  country, 
since  produce  must  move  freely  to  the  markets.  Road  making  is  clearly  a  suit¬ 
able  work  project,  for  the  labor  forms  a  high  element  in  its  total  cost.  It  can  be 
begun  quickly  and  the  materials  are  generally  present  in  all  too  abundant  quanti¬ 
ties  on  the  spot. 

However,  highways  by  themselves  do  not  necessarily  bring  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  an  economy.  There  must  first  be  a  sound  base  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  or  some  other  economic  reason  before  highways  can  be  of  much  value.  In 
some  of  the  areas  traversed  by  the  highways  proposed  in  plans  drawn  up  by  coun¬ 
tries  visited,  such  development  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  which  will  make 
highway  construction  economical. 

The  road  projects  selected  are,  therefore,  of  two  types : 

(i)  Highways  which  are  missing  or  defective  in  the  present  system  and  which 
do  have  an  economic  justification  since  lack  of  them  strangles  the  flow  of  normal 
traffic. 

(ii)  New  roads  required  for  *  *  *  unified  developments.  *  *  * 
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The  “unified”  developments  referred  to  above  relate  to  the  plans 
for  better  utilization  of  water  resources.  To  quote  again  the  report 
of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission: 

Schemes  considered  for  the  utilization  of  water  resources  fall  in  general  into 
two  types,  of  which  the  second  is  based  on  a  special  concept,  regarded  as  funda¬ 
mental. 

The  first  type  of  project  consists  in  the  construction,  at  various  points,  of  irri¬ 
gation  and  water-supply  works  already  planned  or  commenced.  Projects  of  this 
nature  include  canals  and  drainage  works  in  Lebanon  and  in  Syria.  Such  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  main  involve  construction  works,  but  are  also  for  the  most  part  already 
planned  so  that  they  can  be  embarked  on  without  undue  delay.  In  many  cases 
incomplete  works  already  exist. 

The  conception  of  the  second  type  of  project  stems  from  the  view  that  such 
engineering  developments  as  highway  construction  or  dam  building  cannot  be 
economically  justified  in  isolation.  Highways  must  be  built  simultaneously  with 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  agriculture  cannot  be  improved  without  the 
simultaneous  conservation  and  better  distribution  of  water  resources.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  proposed  for  the  short-term  program,  to  develop  certain  comparatively  small 
areas  intensively  instead  of  proceeding  with  extensive  programs  of  highway  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  like.  A  typical  area  considered  suitable  for  such  development 
is  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Wadi  Zerqa,  the  largest  of  the  wadis  east  of  the 
Jordan  River.  It  is  proposed  that  this  area  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  be 
provided  with  roads,  dam  constructions,  terracing,  afforestation,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  types  of  projects,  engineering 
schemes  including  the  improvement  of  certain  airports  have  been 
selected.  As  explained  to  the  committee,  these  have  the  advantage 
that  plans  can  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  and  that  the  work  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  general  economy  of  the  Near  East  and  may 
be  of  outstanding  long-term  importance.  Work  on  a  harbor  at 
Latakia,  in  Syria  has  also  been  recommended  for  somewhat  similar 
reasons. 

C.  THE  PROPOSED  AGENCY 

Establishment  and  mission. — The  committee  inquired  carefully  into 
the  proposed  establishment  for  control  and  administration  of  the 
program.  An  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  envisaged  set-up. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  program  will  function  under  an  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  contemplated  that  by  April 
1,  1950,  or  such  other  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  it  will 
take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  for 
Palestine  Refugees — the  existing  relief  organization.  The  job  of  the 
new  Agency  will  be,  as  described  in  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  December  8,  1949: 

(a)  To  carry  out  in  collaboration  with  local  governments  the  direct  relief  and 
works  programs  as  recommended  by  the  Economic  Survey  Mission. 

( b )  To  consult  with  the  interested  Near  Eastern  governments  concerning  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  taken  by  them  preparatory  to  the  time  when  international  assistance 
for  relief  and  works  projects  is  no  longer  available. 

The  direction. — The  new  Agency  will  be  headed  by  a  Director.  The 
General  Assembly  resolution  provides  for  his  appointment  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Director  will  be  the 
chief  executive  officer.  He  will  appoint  his  staff  in  accordance  with 
general  arrangements  made  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  staff  will  be  recruited  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  United  Nations,  and  United  Nations  rules  and  regulations 
will  generally  apply.  Budgetary  and  administrative  regulations  for 
the  Agency  will  be  set  up  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General. 
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The  Director  will  handle  the  Agency’s  operations  in  consultation 
with  an  Advisory  Commission  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  December  8.  It  will  consist  of  representatives  of  France, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  These  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  have  authority  to  name  three  additional  members  repre¬ 
senting  contributing  governments.  The  General  Assembly  resolution 
requests — 

*  *  *  the  Director  to  convene  the  Advisory  Commission  at  the  earliest 

practicable  date  for  the  purpose  of  developing  plans  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  program,  and  of  adopting  rules  of  procedure; 

The  resolution  also  specifically  authorizes  the  Director  to  act  on  allo¬ 
cations  of  funds  as  between  direct  relief  and  works  projects,  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Local  development  boards. — The  General  Assembly  resolution  enjoins 
the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Commission  to — 

*  *  *  consult  with  each  Near  Eastern  government  concerned  in  the  selec¬ 

tion,  planning,  and  execution  of  projects. 

Thus  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Assembly  resolution  is  to  bring  local 
governments  into  the  administration  of  programs  for  the  refugees  so 
as  to  give  these  governments  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  problem, 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  the  refugees  as  a  source  of 
manpower,  and  enhance  then'  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  refugees. 
All  this  is  of  primary  importance  to  assure  that  the  local  governments 
assume  eventually  the  responsibility  for  the  refugees  remaining  after 
the  completion  of  the  international  program.  In  the  words  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  McGhee,  testifying  before  the  committee; 

*  *  *  The  administration  of  the  actual  relief  and  works  projects,  it  is 

hoped,  will  to  a  maximum  extent  be  conducted  by  the  governments  of  the 
countries  themselves,  subject  in  all  cases  to  full  control  and  supervision  of  any 
funds  provided  through  the  works  agency. 

This  is  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  these  countries  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  the  international  community 
will  not  have  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  bear  responsibility  for  this  problem. 
The  states  concerned  will  only  do  it  if  they  are  urged  to  and  taught  to  at  this 
stage,  and  to  the  maximum  extent  it  is  hoped  that  these  countries  can  assume 
the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  program.  *  *  * 

To  bring  the  recipient  countries  effectively  into  the  programs,  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission  recommended  the  establishment  by  each 
of  the  governments  of  a  national  development  board.  Such  boards 
would  serve  to  insure  continuity  during  periods  when  works  projects 
were  under  way  and  would  be  the  principal  points  of  focus  between 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned  and  any  external  bodies 
through  which  financial  or  technical  assistance  might  be  available. 

D.  FINANCING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  cost  assumptions. — The  next  question  is  the  cost.  This  has 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  certain  assumptions,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  the  ration  load  of  940,000  obtaining  last  year  will  be  reduced 
in  successive  stages  to  652,000  by  April  1,  thus  eliminating  refugees 
not  in  need  and  nonrefugees.  The  original  estimate  of  the  Economic 
Survey  Mission  made  the  assumption  that  the  reduction  to  the 
652,000-ration  load  could  be  accomplished  by  January  1,  1950,  and 
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accordingly  set  the  first  quarter  cost  of  direct  relief  at  $5,500,000  and 
the  relief  cost  for  the  year  at  $19,000,000.  The  Mission’s  interim 
report  added,  however: 

Should  the  United  Nations  decide  to  bring  about  a  gradual  reduction  from 
940,000  rations  per  day  to  652,000  on  April  1,  1950,  through  monthly  reductions  of 
100,000,  beginning  on  February  1,  1950,  the  cost  of  the  alteration  in  schedule 
would  amount  to  1.2  million  dollars.  *  *  * 

In  its  consideration  of  the  interim  report  the  General  Assembly  took 
into  account  the  representations  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  and  of  the  agencies  distributing  relief  supplies  that  a  reduction 
of  nearly  300,000  rations  would  be  impossible  to  effect  by  January  1, 
1950.  Such  a  drastic  cut  would,  it  was  feared,  cause  great  hardships, 
result  in  widespread  disturbances  in  the  refugee  camps  and  throughout 
the  area,  and  would  thus  tend  to  defeat  the  program.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  to  the  budget  of  $19,000,000  there  should 
be  added  a  figure  of  $1,200,000  indicated  by  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission  as  the  cost  of  the  possible  alteration  of  the  schedule,  making 
the  total  budget  for  direct  relief  $20,200,000  for  the  calendar  year. 

The  other  assumptions  forming  the  basis  of  the  cost  estimates  are 
stated  as  follows  in  the  interim  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission: 

*  *  *  that  the  wages  paid  to  refugees  employed  on  work  schemes,  whether 

in  cash  or  in  kind,  will  be  the  locally  prevailing  rate,  and  that  this  wage  will 
enable  the  worker  to  provide  for  three  dependents,  for  whom  no  separate  relief 
will  be  needed. 

*  *  *  that  25  percent  of  refugees  are  able-bodied  men  and  that  the  numbers 

available  for  work  are,  therefore,  in  Jordan  and  Arab  Palestine,  78,000;  in  the 
Gaza  strip,  48,000;  in  Syria,  15,000;  and  in  Lebanon,  22,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  three  assumptions  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  total  program  of  direct  relief  and  work  schemes  are  as  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  which  is  based  on  data  in  the  interim  report  of 
the  Economic  Survey  Mission  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  $1,200,000  in  relief  outlays  as  a  result  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
decision  as  noted  above. 


Estimated  cost  in  millions  of  dollars 


1950,  quarters 

1951,  quarters 

Total 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

1.  Direct  relief _ _ 

6.  7 

5. 1 

4.5 

3.9 

20.9 

2.  Work  schemes: 

(a)  Labor  and  administration _ _ 

.9 

2.8 

4.6 

6.2 

6.9 

21.4 

( b )  Materials,  tools,  and  equipment.. 

.  6 

1.8 

2.8 

3.8 

4.  3 

13.3 

(c)  Total  cost  to  United  Nations  and 

local  governments _  . 

1.5 

4.  6 

7.4 

10.0 

11.2 

34.7 

( d )  Less  45  percent  of  item  2  (b),  as- 

sumed  to  be  made  available  by 

local  governments _ 

.3 

.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.9 

6.0 

( e )  Cost  to  United  Nations _ 

1.2 

3.8 

6. 1 

8.3 

9.3 

28.7 

3.  Direct  relief  and  work  schemes: 

(a)  Total  cost  to  United  Nations  and 

local  governments _  _ 

5.5 

6.6 

,  9.1 

11.3 

10.0 

11.2 

54.9 

(6)  Less  item  2  (d),  assumed  cost  to 

local  eovernments  .  _  _  . 

.3 

.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.9 

6.0 

(c)  Cost  to  United  Nations. . . 

5.5 

6.3 

8.3 

10.0 

8.3 

9.3 

48.9 

A  step  toward  a  solution. — -It  is  not  argued  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  now  set  out  will  bring  about  an  end  to  the  refugee  problem 
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in  the  Near  East.  In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
McGhee,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

This  program  cannot  foresee  a  complete  end  to  this  problem.  Indeed,  in  the 
light  of  the  political  complexities  of  the  problem,  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  will  be  reached  as  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  other  variables, 
it  did  not  seem  profitable  to  press  forward  *  *  *  toward  a  solution. 
*  *  *  As  a  consequence  there  still  remains,  in  the  middle  of  1951,  some 
400,000  people  all  of  whom  will  be  on  work,  or  are  being  supported  by  people  on 
work,  and  who  will  number  some  326,000  less  than  the  present  number  of  refugees 
as  calculated  by  the  Economic  Survey  Mission. 

The  program  is  put  forth  not  as  a  final  solution  but  as  a  step  in 
that  direction.  In  the  words  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission’s 
interim  report: 

*  *  *  For  the  immediate  future,  the  refugees  are  viewed  as  a  reservoir  of 

idle  manpower — of  greater  service  to  themselves  and  to  the  lands  giving  them 
asylum,  if  given  work.  The  administration  of  the  relief  and  public  works  pro¬ 
gram  for  refugees,  brought  together  under  the  initiative  of  one  agency,  can,  in 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Economic  Survev  Mission,  become  a  contributing 
factor  for  peace  and  economic  stability  in  the  Near  East. 

The  cited  report  observes  further: 

The  execution  of  such  works  projects,  leading  to  improvements  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  undertaken,  is  bound  to  have  a  dynamic 
and  cumulatively  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  situation.  It  will  gain  time  during 
which  it  may  be  hoped  substantial  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  outstanding  political  issues  by  the  agencies  entrusted  with  that  task. 

Extensive  economic  development  of  this  area  must  await  intensive 
technical  study.  The  Economic  Survey  Mission  recognized  this, 
and  for  that  reason  the  proposed  works  programs  were  adapted  to  the 
present  stages  of  technological  advance  in  those  countries.  The 
programs  are  but  a  modest  beginning  toward  developments  which 
might  be  possible  after  further  technical  assistance  has  been  made 
available,  perhaps  through  some  such  undertaking  as  the  proposed 
Point  IV  program. 

The  next  steps. — As  to  the  sequel  to  this  program,  Mr.  Clapp  testified 
as  follows: 

*  *  *  what  happens  after  June  1951?  Another  of  the  major  tasks  of  this 

new  agency,  as  stipulated  in  the  proposals  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission’s 
report  and  as  incorporated  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  would  be 
to  negotiate  and  consult  with  the  Arab  governments  on  the  spot  during  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  this  18-month  program  *  *  *  for  developments 

that  could  be  initiated  after  this  program  is  over  *  *  *. 

Now,  what  insurance  is  there  that  any  such  programs  will  be  forthcoming?  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  *  *  *  is  to  express  the  hope  that  such  programs  will  be 

developed  *  *  * 

Mr.  Clapp  explained  the  foundation  of  this  hope  as  follows: 

*  *  *  If  several  hundred  thousand  people  who  are  now  idle  can  begin  to 

go  to  work  over  the  period  of  the  next  18  months  and  get  off  the  bread  line  and 
get  their  dependents  off  the  bread  lines,  and  can  begin  to  regain  some  of  the 
morale  they  have  lost  and  begin  to  nourish  some  little  hope  about  the  future, 
they  will  at  least  have  taken  part  in  some  constructive  work  that  will  represent 
an  improvement  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  working.  *  *  *  They  will 

have,  by  their  works  and  by  the  experience  which  the  Arab  governments  have 
obtained  in  helping  to  administer  this  program,  stimulated  and  attracted  some 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  larger-scale  development. 

The  final  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  includes  specific 
recommendations  for  pilot  demonstration  and  development  projects 
in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  larger-scale  develop- 
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ment  if  the  interest  in  the  governments  concerned  should  be  stimulated 
in  that  direction.  Since  these  projects  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
envisaged  18-month  program,  they  are  not  reviewed  in  this  report  of 
the  committee.  They  were  taken  into  account,  however,  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  here  proposed 
points  in  a  hopeful  direction  and  represents  an  experiment  in  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  well  worth  undertaking. 

III.  The  United  States’  Part  in  the  Program 

A.  THE  FORMS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Provisions  of  the  legislation. — Under  Title  II  of  H.  R.  7797,  the 
United  States  would  be  enabled  to  assist  in  three  ways  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East. 

One  way  in  which  the  United  States  would  assist  the  Near  East 
program  would  be  in  the  detailing  of  Government  personnel.  Section 
204  (a)  of  this  title  would  make  certain  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (Public 
Law  422,  80th  Cong.)  applicable  to  the  proposed  operation  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  apply  to  the  assignment  of  Government  personnel 
to  service  with  other  governments.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
said  act  are  sections  301,  302,  and  303.  Under  their  terms  as  made 
relevant  here  any  person  in  the  Government  service  having  special 
scientific  or  other  personal  or  professional  qualifications  might  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  activities  concerned 
on  application  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  with  which  the  individual  was  identified  was  given.  The 
individual  concerned  would  be  entitled  to  continue  to  draw  his  United 
States  Government  salary.  This  and  other  expenses  related  to  his 
service  incurred  by  this  Government  would  be  reimbursable  by  credit¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  amount  to  the  United  States  contribution.  The 
individual  would  be  protected  hi  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  F ederal 
employee  for  the  period  of  his  service  with  the  United  Nations  agency 
concerned.  His  detail  to  office  with  a  foreign  government  would  be 
permissible,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  such  detail  must  not 
involve  alienation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  In  general, 
this  provision  permitting  Federal  employees  of  particular  talents  to 
assist  in  the  program  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  success  of  the 
operation,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  share  in  the  undertaking  will  be  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  government. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  assist  would  be  in  the  procuring  and  furnishing  of  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  Reimbursement  by  the 
Agency  would  be  required  and  might  be  credited  against  the  United 
States  contribution.  Ample  precedent  for  such  action  exists  in  the 
International  Organizations  Procurement  Act  of  1947  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  341,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
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A  third  mode  of  assistance  would  be  financial.  Section  202  of 
the  relevant  title  would  authorize  a  contribution  of  $27,450,000 
covering  the  period  through  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Section  203  (a) 
would  authorize  the  necessary  appropriations.  Section  203  (b)  would 
authorize  an  interest-free  advance  of  $8,000,000  by  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  such  advance  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
authorized  appropriations.  In  view  of  the  exigency  of  the  situation 
in  the  Near  East  and  of  the  meagerness  of  the  alternative  resources 
for  getting  the  program  under  way  by  April  1,  1950,  as  planned,  the 
necessity  of  such  an  advance  of  funds  seems  manifest. 

In  the  committee’s  judgment,  the  principal  question  regarding  the 
assistance  to  be  rendered  will  be  the  money  question. 

B.  THE  MONEY  QUESTION 

A  voluntary  contribution. — The  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
December  8,  1949,  does  not  allocate  costs  among  the  various  govern¬ 
ments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  General  Assembly — - 

*  *  *  Urges  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  nonmembers  to  make 

voluntary  contributions  in  funds  or  in  kind  to  insure  that  the  amount  of  supplies 
and  funds  required  is  obtained  for  each  period  of  the  program  as  set  out  in  para¬ 
graph  6;  contributions  in  funds  may  be  made  in  currencies  other  than  the  United 
States  dollar  insofar  as  the  program  can  be  carried  out  in  such  currencies. 

The  contribution  which  Title  II  of  H.  R.  7797  proposes  should  be 
given  by  the  United  States  is  thus  voluntary.  It  represents  56.1 
percent  of  the  total  sums  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  contributed  by  gov¬ 
ernments  other  than  those  in  whose  areas  the  operations  will  be  carried 
on.  It  represents  50  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  program  repre¬ 
senting  contributions  of  both  the  Arab  governments  concerned  and 
outside  governments.  This  proposal  that  the  United  States  put  up 
half  of  the  funds  is  in  keeping  with  the  action  of  the  Congress  a  year 
ago  in  approving  a  50-percent  contribution  to  the  working  fund  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Public  Law  24,  81st 
Cong.).  In  that  instance,  as  has  been  noted,  other  nations  came 
through  with  the  balance  of  the  proposed  fund.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  they  will  do  likewise  in  this  instance  as  well. 

The  proportion  of  the  cost  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  39.89  percent  which  the  United  States 
contributes  to  the  administrative  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  extra  percentage  in  this  instance  is  justified,  in  the  committee’s 
judgment,  however,  by  the  circumstances  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  nations  in  its  orbit  are  not  expected  to  be  contributors  to  the 
undertaking,  and  that  several  members  of  the  United  Nations,  notably 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  are  still  in  a  stringent  financial 
position. 

The  question  of  alternatives. — The  committee  raised  the  question  as 
to  possible  alternative  means  of  support  of  the  program,  at  least  in 
part,  so  as  to  reduce  the  financial  burden. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  on  hand  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  surplus  foods  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
To  what  extent  might  they  be  used  to  meet  the  relief  portion  of  the 
program?  The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  answered: 

*  *  *  we  cannot  safely  or  reasonably  assure  you  that  any  can  be  used. 

The  area  as  a  whole  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  generally  self-sufficient  in  food- 
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stuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  trying  to  assist  in  furthering  as  economical 
an  operation  as  possible  in  this  case,  and  we  will  see  to  what  extent  we  can  use 
these  surplus  foods. 

As  to  possible  use  of  surplus  potatoes,  it  was  explained  that — 

*  *  *  even  if  these  potatoes  are  free  at  a  point  of  origin  in  the  United  States, 

they  would  cost  more  landed  in  the  Middle  East  than  would  grain  *  *  *, 

more  per  calorie. 

Possible  use  of  surplus  egg  products  in  the  program  was  indicated,  but 
the  witness  reemphasized  that — 

*  *  *  we  would  be  deficient  in  our  duty  if  we  left  the  impression  with  this 

committee  that  we  could,  or  that  the  new  United  Nations  agency  could,  operate 
effectively  if  they  were  required  to  accept  part  of  the  United  States  contribution 

in  kind. 

The  witness  summed  up : 

*  *  *  it  is  partly  balance  of  payments  and  partly  domestic  budgetary  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  countries  with  which  we  are  concerned.  *  *  *  they  cannot,  out 

of  their  own  sources  of  taxation,  find  the  money  to  keep  these  people  from  starving. 


C.  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERESTS 

The  humanitarian  question. — It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  con¬ 
sequences  if  the  relief  and  work  program  were  not  made  to  function. 
These  are  discussed  in  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Vorys.  What  will  happen  if  we  just  do  not  do  anything?  What  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  Clapp.  One  can  only  speculate,  but  I  think  certain  things  are  probably 
obvious.  The  Arab  governments  do  not  have  the  resources  to  feed  these  many, 
many  thousands  of  people.  *  *  * 

I  think  what  would  happen  if  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming  is  that  many  of 
these  people  would  starve.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  with 
the  break-down  of  medical  services  which  have  been  an  important  part  of  this 
direct  relief  program,  serious  epidemics  would  break  out  *  *  *.  I  do  not 

think  there  is  much  doubt  but  what  there  would  be  disruptive  effects  of  a  political 
nature,  which,  in  the  long  run,  and  aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects,  might 
be  even  more  serious. 

The  humanitarian  concern  in  such  a  situation  would  be  evident. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  world’s  problems  and  the  limitedness 
of  the  resources  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  solve  them,  the  question 
of  national  interest  as  well  as  of  humanitarian  motives  must  be 
raised. 

The  United  States  stake.— In  the  words  used  in  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  McGhee’s  testimony: 

*  *  *  the  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  the  reasons  for  special  concern 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  over  this  particular  group  of  refugees, 
as  distinguished  from  the  millions  of  displaced  persons  throughout  the  world  who 
are  deserving  of  humanitarian  consideration.  *  *  * 

In  answering  this  question  Mr.  McGhee  laid  stress  on  the  United 
States  traditional  diplomatic  interest  in  the  Near  Eastern  area.  This 
interest,  he  pointed  out,  had  been  sharpened  by  the  expansion  of 
American  economic  interests  in  latter  years.  This  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  is  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  oil  production  by 
American  companies  operating  in  the  Near  East  from  20,000  barrels 
of  oil  daily  in  1934  to  670,000  barrels  daily  in  1949.  Proved  reserves 
under  control  of  5  American  companies  in  the  area  in  1934  were 
estimated  at  2,000,000,000  barrels;  by  1949  the  figure  had  risen  to 
18,000,000,000  barrels  under  control  of  5  major  and  12  smaller  Amer- 
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ican  companies.  Exemplifying  the  development  of  American  com¬ 
mercial  interest  in  the  Near  East,  the  witness  compared  the  total  of 
83  American  ships — with  a  combined  tonnage  of  539,000  tons — which 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1935  to  2,812  ships  with  a  combined 
tonnage  of  about  7,000,000  tons  in  1947.  Nine  American  shipping 
companies  now  advertise  ports  of  call  in  the  Near  East,  he  pointed 
out,  and  American  certified  air  carriers  in  a  representative  month 
make  23  round  trips  a  week  to  the  Near  East.  He  added: 

*  *  *  no  practical  round-the-world  all-weather  air  route,  whether  for  military 

or  for  peaceful  purposes,  is  possible  without  the  use  of  Near  Eastern  bases. 

The  strategic  aspect. — The  United  States,  during  World  War  II, 
Mr.  McGhee  pointed  out,  had  for  the  first  time  assumed  an  active 
military-strategic  interest  in  the  area,  upon  which  military  opera¬ 
tions  both  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Western  Desert  converged, 
and  loss  of  which — 

*  *  *  would  have  had  an  incalculable  effect  upon  the  prosecution,  the  dura¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  even  the  outcome  of  the  war.  *  *  * 

Bringing  the  strategic  importance  up  to  date,  Mr.  McGhee  went  on: 

*  *  *  Against  the  background  of  a  cold  war,  the  central  geographic  position 

of  the  Near  East,  its  convergence  of  international  surface  and  air  routes,  and  its 
great  cultural  and  natural  resources,  deserve  even  greater  importance. 

Let  me  speak  very  frankly  on  this  question.  The  political  loss  of  this  area  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  major  disaster  comparable  to  its  loss  during  war. 
Certainly  the  political-strategic  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  strengthened  by  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  in  the  Near  East,  and  the 
cold  war  materially  prolonged.  The  whole  area  between  Greece  and  India,  which, 
although  constituting  a  relatively  stable  element,  is  already  threatened  by  mili¬ 
tant  communism  to  the  north,  and  would  be  hard  pressed  indeed  in  its  efforts  to 
hold  fast  to  its  newly  won  political  independence.  The  Near  East  may  be  critical 
to  our  national  interests  in  time  of  war,  but  it  is  vital  to  us  in  time  of  peace. 

Against  this  background,  our  solicitude  for  the  Palestine  refugees,  partly 
based  on  humanitarian  considerations,  has  additional  justification.  As  long  as 
the  refugee  problem  remains  unresolved,  the  delicate  equilibrium  effected  by  the 
armistices  is  endangered.  As  long  as  this  problem  remains  unresolved,  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  political  settlement  in  Palestine  is  delayed,  and  a  major  source  of 
friction  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  is  perpetuated  to  the  detriment  of 
peace  in  the  entire  Near  East.  Finally,  as  long  as  this  problem  remains  un¬ 
resolved,  the  refugees  themselves  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  natural  focal  point 
for  exploitation  by  Communist  and  disruptive  elements  which  neither  we  nor 
the  Near  Eastern  governments  can  afford  to  ignore.  In  this  critical  area  we  can 
ill  afford  to  stand  by  in  the  face  of  any  major  security  threat.  The  presence  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  idle,  destitute  people — a  number  greater  than  the 
combined  strength  of  all  the  standing  armies  of  the  Near  East — whose  discontent 
increases-  with  the  passage  of  time,  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
area  which  now  exists. 

In  the  committee’s  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  strategic  interest 
in  the  area  warrants  the  proposed  expenditure  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  moral  debacle  among  its  inhabitants  and  of  establishing  a 
sounder  foundation  for  the  pacification  of  the  Near  East. 
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Mr.  Kee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  KEPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 

TITLE  III.  ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I.  Introduction 

The  occasion  for  the  legislation 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Truman  stated  his  proposed 
courses  of  action  as  “points.”  One  of  these,  the  fourth,  proposed 
that  the  United  States  take  the  leadership  in  aiding  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The  proposal  has 
now  become  commonly  known  as  “Point  IV.”  The  United  States, 
the  President  said — 

should  make  available  to  peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical 
knowledge  in  order  to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life.  And, 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas 
needing  development. 

Point  IV  thus  embodied  two  ideas:  Technical  assistance  and  the 
encouragement  of  capital  investment. 

On  June  24,  1949,  the  President  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  recom¬ 
mended  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  “an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  assistance”  to  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
and  “an  experimental  program  for  encouraging  the  outflow  of  private 
investment  beneficial  to  their  economic  development.” 

Two  bills  were  introduced  on  July  12,  1949,  in  support  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  One,  H.  R.  5594,  was  introduced  on  July  12,  1949.  It 
authorizes  the  Export-Import  Bank  “to  guarantee  United  States  pri¬ 
vate  capital,  invested  in  productive  enterprises  abroad  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas,  against 
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the  risks  peculiar  to  those  investments.”  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencjq  and  was  reported  to  the 
House  with  amendment  on  October  6,  1949. 

The  other,  H.  R.  5615,  authorizing  an  expanded  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  bill  dealt  only  with  technical  assistance  and  made  no  referenece 
to  investment. 

On  August  16,  1949,  Representative  Herter,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  H.  R.  6026,  a  bill  supported  by  various  business  groups  in 
the  United  States.  This  bill  emphasized  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
climate  for  foreign  investment  as  a  necessity  if  technical  assistance  was 
to  be  effective. 

Committee  action 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held  extensive  hearings  on  H.  R. 
5615  and  H.  R.  6026. 

Adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  came  before  action  could 
be  taken  on  the  two  bills. 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  State  carried  on  discussions  with 
Representative  Herter  and  representatives  of  various  business  groups 
in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences — some  of  them  substantial — - 
between  H.  R.  5615  and  H.  R.  6026. 

The  result  was  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  6834,  introduced  by  Chairman 
Kee  on  January  18,  1950,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  On  the  same  day,  Representative  Herter  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  H.  R.  6835. 

Additional  hearings  were  held  on  H.  R.  6834  and  H.  R.  6835. 

The  committee  began  executive  sessions  on  January  25,  1950.  The 
result  of  the  committee’s  deliberations  was  H.  R.  7346,  a  clean  bill 
retaining  all  the  essentials  of  H.  R.  6834  and  H.  R.  6835  and  the 
changes  made  by  the  committee.  Title  III  of  H.  R.  7797,  the  pending 
bill,  embodies  all  the  essentials  of  H.  R.  7346. 

II.  Purposes  of  the  Legislation 

The  purposes  of  title  III  are  two.  The  first  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  orderly,  balanced,  and  permanent  growth  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  through  the  exchange  of  technical  skill, 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  for  investment,  and  the  coopera-  , 
tive  effort  of  nations.  Title  III  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the  Congress 
and  lays  down  broad  policies  binding  upon  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

The  second  is  to  authorize  a  long-range  program  of  technical 
assistance.  Title  III  authorizes  the  President  to  embark  on  a  pro¬ 
gram,  specifies  its  nature,  sets  the  limits  within  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  on,  creates  the  necessary  administrative  structure,  and  author¬ 
izes  appropriations. 

III.  United  States  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  and  Point  IV 

United  States  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  based 
on  the  greatest  practicable  attainment  of  a  peaceful,  ordered  world  in 
which  all  nations  can  be  secure,  economically  healthy,  and  free  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  The  objectives  of  United  States  policy 
have  been  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
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and  its  specialized  agencies,  support  for  peoples  seeking  to  govern 
themselves  or  to  maintain  free  governments,  military  advice  and 
assistance  in  strengthening  resistance  of  free  governments  to  aggres¬ 
sive  acts  threatening  their  security,  and  economic  aid  of  various 
kinds  to  restore  economic  health  to  the  world.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  policies  were  originally  predicated  on  the  hope  of  great  power 
harmony,  which  so  far  as  not  been  attained. 

Emphasis  on  security 

As  the  rift  between  east  and  west  developed  and  deepened,  United 
!  States  policy  has  had  an  increasing  security  emphasis.  Economic 
aid  to  Europe  through  the  Marshall  plan  became  a  policy  of  securing 
|  western  Europe  against  the  Soviet  threat,  as  well  as  one  of  economic 
recovery.  Military  security  arrangements  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  became  matters  of 
necessity,  and  of  necessity  they  have  required  vast  sums  of  money 
and  the  alert  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  European 
j  recovery  program,  Greek-Turkish  aid,  the  military  assistance  program, 
or  other  aspects  of  these  policies.  They  are  settled  policies  of  this 
Government,  bearing  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  important  point  is  that  United  States  foreign  assistance  policy, 
conceived  and  executed  on  a  far-reaching  and  constructive  basis,  has 
become  preventive  in  emphasis,  directed  to  certain  areas  or  situations. 
Circumstances  have  restricted  the  major  effort  to  the  economically 
advanced  areas  of  western  Europe,  and  to  other  areas  vitally  import¬ 
ant  to  the  United  States  militarily,  economically,  or  politically. 
Comparatively  little  economic  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  econom¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  areas.  Activities  of  the  type  involved  here  were 
being  carried  on,  but  they  did  not  constitute  a  major  objective  of 
policy. 

Extension  oj  our  postwar  foreign  policy 

The  prior  demands  of  security,  recovery,  and  development  in  the 
economically  advanced  areas  of  Europe  have  been  a  first  charge  on 
our  attention  and  resources.  A  considerable  geographical  area  of  the 
world  remains  that  is  contributing  little  but  has  a  vast  potential. 
The  United  States  opportunity  for  leadership  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  can  now  be  utilized  more  fully  than  in  the  past.  This  is  the 
aim  of  Point  IV.  In  this  sense,  it  is  an  extension  of  our  postwar 
foreign  policy.  The  content  of  Point  IV  is  not  new;  its  roots  lie  in 
already  settled  policies. 

The  Point  IV  proposal  rounds  out  our  postwar  foreign  policy  in 
several  respects.  It  emphasizes  as  a  policy  a  type  of  activity  that 
can  assist  in  redressing  the  balance  in  the  world  economy. 

It  offers  United  States  leadership  in  an  area  where  improved 
economic  and  social  conditions  can  contribute  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  complements  the  security  emphasis  of  our  policy.  Where  political, 
economic,  and  social  instability  prevail,  the  siren  song  of  Communist 
promises  is  music  to  many  ears. 

Point  IV  proposes  to  reduce  unrest  by  creating  more  stabe  econom 
and  social  conditions  through  cooperative  effort.  Increased  national 
stability  and  firmer  hope  for  the  future  reduces  the  Communist 
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threat  and  strengthens  the  security  of  the  nations  concerned.  It 
strengthens  the  security  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

Point  IV  is  also  a  part  of  our  present  policy  of  fostering  world  trade 
and  economic  cooperation  among  nations.  In  this  respect,  it  would 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  foreign  investment  under  conditions 
that  forswear  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  Point  IV  adds  another  element.  For  the  first 
time  the  United  States  has  made  the  economic  development  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  a  major  policy  objective. 

IV.  The  United  States  Objective 
Economic  development 

The  geographical  application  and  the  method  of  approach  to  the 
development  idea  is  what  distinguishes  Point  IV  from  other  foreign- 
assistance  programs  in  economically  advanced  areas.  The  essential 
element  here  is  the  coordinated  approach  by  many  means  and  methods 
to  the  various  conditions  affecting  economic  development. 

The  committee  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  present  activities  such 
as  those  carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  by  the 
Department  of  State  under  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress  (the 
Smith-Mundt  Act),  and  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
in  the  so-called  “Jimmy  Yen”  program  have  not  made  an  unusual 
contribution  in  the  areas  where  they  have  operated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  success  of  these  programs  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
expanding  them  and  adding  others  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  deal  with 
the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Technical  cooperation  programs,  and  methods  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  investment  capital  are  the  means  available.  They  are 
mutually  complementary. and  indispensable  to  economic  development. 
Section  302  emphasizes  this  point,  and  section  303  embodies  it  in 
policy  instructions  to  United  States  Government  agencies. 

The  premises 

The  objective  rests  several  definite  premises  in  established  policies 
of  this  Government.  The  premises  are:  (1)  That  the  program  must 
be  a  genuinely  cooperative  one  between  nations;  (2)  that  the  self-help 
principle  must  be  paramount;  (3)  that  United  States  assistance  is  not 
and  will  not  be  used  as  an  opening  wedge  for  the  old-fashioned  type  of  1 
colonial  imperialism ;  (4)  that  the  resources  of  the  United  States  avail¬ 
able  for  economic  development  are  limited;  (5)  that  a  maximum  effort 
can  be  exerted  with  a  minimum  cost;  and  (6)  that  the  program  must 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  those  who  will  be  assisted. 

The  premises  are  implicit  and  explicit  in  title  III.  United  States 
policy  toward  underdeveloped  areas  will  operate  within  them. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States 

Our  economic  interest  assumes  that  economic  development  means 
new  markets,  an  outlet  for  American  capital,  an  expanded  inter¬ 
national  trade,  and  new  sources  of  materials  needed  by  this  country. 
The  United  States  needs  many  products  of  strategic  importance 
that  it  cannot  now  get.  Many  of  these  are  controlled  by  potential 
enemies.  Many  can  become  available  from  underdeveloped  countries. 
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The  problem 

The  objective  of  economic  development  can  be  attained.  It  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight  nor  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

The  importance  of  the  premises,  the  necessity  for  a  careful  and 
coordinated  approach,  and  the  complexity  of  the  problem  are  under¬ 
lined  in  the  extended  quotation  given  below  from  the  introduction  to 
the  Final  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for 
the  Middle  East. 

The  contrast  between  poverty  and  plenty  within  a  single  country,  like  the 
contrast  between  the  so-called  rich  and  poor  regions  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of 
envy,  a  stimulant  to  unrest,  a  basis  for  fear  and  an  incitement  to  wars — both  cold 
and  hot. 

How  simple,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  could  the  poorer  people  and  the  poorer 
regions  but  acquire  from  those  more  blessed  materially  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
world’s  goods,  poverty  would  be  eradicated  and  a  great  cause  of  strife  would 
disappear. 

But  comparative  differences  in  standards  of  living  cannot  be  adjusted  so 
easily.  Indeed,  the  different  values  for  which  human  beings  expend  their  ener¬ 
gies  illustrate  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  validity  of  purely  material  standards 
as  a  measure  of  advancement — or  even  of  content.  One  should  be  slow  to  con¬ 
demn  the  peasant  who  eschews  a  tractor  for  a  nailboard  plow,  because  he  may 
not  covet  the  leisure  the  tractor  would  afford.  He  may  find  a  greater  value  in 
inefficiency,  as  judged  by  western  standards,  than  in  an  idleness  to  which  he  is 
unaccustomed,  or  a  leisure  which  he  knows  not  how  to  use.  Speculation  about 
what  he  might  do  with  his  leisure,  if  he  had  it,  begs  all  sorts  of  controversial 
questions.  Perhaps  his  children,  or  his  children’s  children,  will  come  to  think 
differently  about  these  things. 

Technical  and  scientific  knowledge  can  contribute  to  increasing  material 
standards  of  living  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  better  use  of  water  and  land, 
the  control  and  eradication  of  disease  and  pests,  an  increased  manufacture  and 
flow  of  goods  and  the  spread  of  education,  require  the  application  of  what  man 
knows  or  can  find  out  about  the  productive  capacity  of  men  and  things. 

But  higher  living  standards  cannot  be  bestowed  by  one  upon  another  like  a 
gift.  An  improved  economy  does  not  come  in  a  neat  package  sold  or  given  away 
in  the  market  place.  A  higher  standard  of  living  must  grow  out  of  the  application 
of  human  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  physical  resources  of  a  country  or  a  region. 

The  highly  developed  nations  of  the  world  did  not  make  their  way  by  wishing. 
By  work  and  risk  they  forced  the  earth,  the  soil,  the  forests,  and  the  rivers  to 
yield  them  riches.  They  pooled  their  energy  and  resources  by  taxation  and  mutual 
enterprise  to  discover  new  ways  of  doing  things.  They  worked,  they  invented, 
they  educated  and  trained  their  children,  and  they  invested  in  their  national  and 
in  their  private  enterprises.  This  they  must  continue  so  to  do,  if  they  are  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  they  have  achieved. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  application  of  work  and  local  enterprise  to  each 
country’s  own  resources.  Help  to  those  who  have  the  will  to  help  themselves 
should  be  the  primary  policy  guiding  and  restraining  the  desire  of  the  more 
developed  areas  of  the  world  to  help  the  less  developed  lands. 

V.  The  Area  of  Operations  and  the  Means 

A.  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 

The  underdeveloped  areas 

The  Point  IV  program  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  extent  of  economic  development  of  a  country  is  not  precisely 
measurable;  it  is  a  comparative,  measurable  by  a  variety  of  tests. 
Geographically,  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  grouped  together.  They 
include  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  and  comprise,  roughly 
speaking,  the  following:  The  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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south  of  the  United  States,  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands,  the  Near 
East,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Oceania.  Not  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  these  geographical  areas  are  “economically  underdeveloped.” 
For  example,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  not  included. 
Argentina  does  not  consider  herself  as  “underdeveloped.”  The  area 
does,  however,  include  dependencies,  colonies,  and  possessions,  some 
of  them  belonging  to  or  administered  by  countries  receiving  ECA 
aid.  But,  geographic  location  is  not  a  sufficient  test. 

Standards 

The  best  measure  of  economic  development  is  the  ability  of  the 
people  of  a  country  to  produce  economic  goods.  The  best  measure 
of  this  is  the  average  annual  per  capita  national  income.  Using  figures 
for  1939,  the  last  year  that  suitable  figures  were  available,  the  United 
States  ranked  first  of  53  countries  with  a  per  capita  annual  income  of 
$554.  Fifty-two  other  countries  ranked  down  the  list  to  Indonesia, 
with  a  per  capita  national  income  of  $22.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  a  country  may  be  considered  “underdeveloped”  if  its  per 
capita  national  income  was  $100  or  less.  Twenty-eight  countries  are 
in  this  group.  All  of  them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  located  in  the 
geographical  areas  described  above.  The  average  annual  per  capita 
national  income  for  these  countries,  using  the  1939  figures,  was  $41. 
Using  the  same  figures  and  the  same  dividing  line  of  $100  or  less,  the 
other  25  countries  fell  into  two  groups.  In  those  of  “intermediate” 
development,  whose  per  capita  national  incomes  ranged  from  $101  to 
$200,  the  average  was  $154.  In  the  developed  countries,  whose  per 
capita  incomes  ranged  from  $201  to  $554,  the  average  was  $464. 

The  per  capita  national  income  in  the  United  States  today  is  $1,500, 
about  three  times  wiiat  it  was  in  1939.  To  make  the  comparison  in 
today’s  dollars,  the  1939  figures  should  be  about  doubled,  assuming 
the  average  price  level  has  about  doubled.  Even  by  this  comparison, 
the  United  States  shows  an  increase  in  productivity.  It  is  doubtful 
if  those  in  the  lowest  national  income  group  have  a  similar  increase. 

Conditions  affecting  development 

Per  capita  national  income  reflects  the  many  conditions  that  affect 
the  ability  to  produce.  Some  of  these  are:  The  use  of  energy;  indus¬ 
trial  investment  per  worker;  the  capacity  of  the  people  of  a  country 
to  work  as  measured  by  the  rate  of  per  capita  food  consumption,  the 
health  conditions,  average  life  expectancy,  the  rate  of  literacy,  and 
the  availability  of  qualified  technical  personnel;  and  the  amount  of 
capital  equipment  with  which  to  produce  economic  goods. 

In  ail  those  countries  considered  as  “underdeveloped,”  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  capita  national  income  standard,  the  statistics  on  the 
conditions  affecting  productive  power  show  a  corresponding  correla¬ 
tion.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas,  the  horsepower  hours  per  day  per 
capita  are  about  1 ;  in  the  developed  countries,  about  26.  The 
industrial  investment  per  worker  in  developed  areas  is  nine  times  as 
high  as  in  underdeveloped  aieas.  The  calorie  rate  of  food  consump¬ 
tion  averages  2,250  in  underdeveloped  areas,  barely  over  the  minimum 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  And,  even  for  those  above  the  average 
figure,  the  type  of  food  consumed  does  not  provide  the  energy  to  make 
good  workers. 

Health  conditions  are  generally  poor.  The  average  number  of 
doctors  per  100,000  population  is  17  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  as 
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against  an  average  of  106  in  the  developed  areas.  Death  rates  are 
high.  Life  expectancy  is  short — only  30  years;  but  twice  that  in 
developed  countries.  This  affects  productive  power.  It  means  a 
large  number  of  children,  economically  nonproductive,  and  fewer  re¬ 
maining  adults  who  are  less  productive  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

Illiteracy  is  high:  78  percent  of  the  total  population  over  10  years 
old  are  unable  to  read  and  write  as  against  5  percent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  developed  areas.  The  number  of  qualified  technicians 
and  experts,  as  well  as  skilled  labor,  is  small.  Training  facilities  are 
extremely  limited,  if  existent  at  all,  and  educational  opportunities  are 
severely  restricted. 

Point  IV  and  EC  A  countries 

The  $100  per  capita  income  standard  as  a  dividing  line  between 
“underdeveloped”  and  “developed”  is  an  arbitrary  one.  There  are 
some  countries  in  Europe — some  now  receiving  EGA  aid — that  are  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  intermediate  group.  From  the  development 
point  of  view,  these  countries  may  need  and  be  able  to  use  assistance 
to  improve  the  conditions  affecting  productive  power.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  however,  does  not  at  the  present  time  include  them  in 
its  plans  except  where  they  may  be  included  in  multilateral  programs 
of  the  United  Nations.  Dependencies  of  ECA  European  countries  are 
included.  They  are  “underdeveloped  areas”  by  the  economic  stand¬ 
ards  discussed  above  and  are  located  within  the  geographic  area  to 
which  the  Point  IV  program  will  apply.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  between  the  State  Department  and  ECA  on  this  matter  and  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  section  VII  of  this  report. 

B.  THE  FIRST  MEANS — TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Economic  development  cannot  be  achieved  in  underdeveloped  areas 
simply  by  providing  dollar  aid  to  purchase  equipment,  food,  or  raw 
materials.  Funds  spent  for  these  purposes  is  these  areas  would  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  They  could  not  be  efficiently  utilized 
in  many  cases.  To  a  large  extent  they  would  be  wasted.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  primarily  one  of  assisting  peoples  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  their  own  resources,  human  and  physical,  than  they  have  up  to 
this  time.  This  will  require  capital  in  the  beginning  or  later,  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  investments. 

Two  of  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  economic  development 
are  technical  assistance  and  a  greater  flow  of  investment  capital. 
Both  are  necessary  if  levels  of  national  income,  as  measured  by  eco¬ 
nomic  productive  power,  are  to  be  raised.  The  cold  figures  of  energy 
consumption,  health  conditions,  life  expectancy,  and  the  like,  show 
that  until  some  improvement  can  be  effected,  productive  power  will 
remain  low  no  matter  how  much  capital  flows  in.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  footless  to  embark  on  a  program  of  utilizing  resources  more  effi¬ 
ciently  if  the  flow  of  investment  capital  is  not  encouraged. 

Technical  assistance  and  technical  cooperation  programs 

“Technical  assistance”  and  “technical  cooperation  programs”  as 
used  in  this  title  mean  programs  of  assistance  through  the  use  of  expert 
technicians  working  with  others  in  exploring  what  needs  to  be  done, 
how  it  can  be  done,  and  showing  them  how  to  do  it  themselves.  It  is 
assistance  through  interchange  of  skills  and  their  application  to  the 
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situations  that  can  and  need  to  be  improved  by  this  means.  This 
covers  a  vast  field,  as  the  committee  found  in  hearing  testimony. 

In  some  areas,  what  needs  to  be  done  is  known.  In  others,  a  first 
step  is  a  careful  survey  by  experts  to  determine  what  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

Technical  assistance  covers  a  variety  of  methods  in  any  given  field. 
Its  efficient  application  may  involve  more  than  one  country.  In 
agriculture,  for  example,  the  most  urgent  need  may  be  research  and 
experimentation  to  develop  new  products.  Or  it  may  be  extension 
work  to  utilize  knowledge  already  known.  In  industry,  the  need 
may  be  studies  on  management,  labor-management  relations,  and 
improvement  of  production  methods;  or  on-the-job  training  to  get 
more  and  better  skilled  workers.  In  the  health  field,  it  may  be  any¬ 
thing  from  research  in  diseases  to  teaching  people  the  most  elemental 
sanitation  habits.  This  is  why  section  317  (a)  defines  the  term  “tech¬ 
nical-cooperation  programs”  selectively  rather  than  exclusively. 

A  review  of  the  Department  of  State’s  plans  for  the  first-year  pro¬ 
gram  show  the  meaning  of  section  317  (a)  more  precisely.  The  plans 
include  surveys,  studies,  scientific  research,  experimental  work,  demon¬ 
stration  and  training,  and  joint  management  operations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields:  General  economic  development;  agriculture  and  forestry; 
fisheries;  reclamation,  hydroelectric  power,  and  flood  control;  mineral 
resources;  industry;  labor,  including  activities  in  the  field  of  labor 
organization  and  labor-management  relations;  transportation;  health; 
education;  social  security  and  social  services;  general  statistics;  public 
administration;  finance;  housing;  communications;  hydrographic  and 
geodetic  surveys;  and  weather  forecasting. 

Two  of  the  technical  assistance  methods  to  be  used  in  the  Point  IV 
program  deserve  mention  here.  They  are  the  “joint  management 
operations”  and  the  “Joint  Commission  for  Economic  Development.” 

Joint  management  operations 

The  “joint  management  operation”  is  the  “servicio”  device  now 
used  in  the  program  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  It  is 
a  cooperative  service  organized  under  a  specific  intergovernmental 
agreement  as  a  bureau  in  one  of  the  ministries  of  the  host  country. 
The  director  is  usually  an  American,  the  technical  expert  in  chief. 
The  staff  includes  technicians  from  both  the  United  States  and  the 
host  country.  The  servicio  is  financed  through  a  joint  fund  provided 
by  both  parties  to  the  agreement.  Its  special  function  is  to  explore, 
plan,  and  supervise.  The  committee  understands  that  this  device 
will  continue  to  be  used  wherever  it  is  appropriate. 

Joint  commission 

The  “Joint  Commission  for  Economic  Development”  is  specially 
provided  for  in  section  10  of  the  pending  bill.  This  device  is  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts,  made  up  of  an  appropriate  number  from  the 
United  States  and  the  host  country.  Section  10  of  the  bill  permits 
the  addition  of  experts  from  international  organizations  by  mutual 
consent.  Costs  of  the  commission  are  borne  by  both  countries.  The 
purpose  of  this  type  of  commission  is  primarily  to  study  and  recom¬ 
mend  what  needs  to  be  done  and  in  what  priority  action  should  be 
taken. 

The  joint  commission  will  not  be  used  with  every  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program.  It  is  not  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  used 
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where  a  program  of  economic  development  requires  a  thorough  over¬ 
all  survey  and  study  of  needs,  resources,  and  conditions.  This  is  the 
intent  of  section  310  (b)  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  joint  commis¬ 
sion.  Like  the  servicio,  the  joint-commission  device  is  not  new.  The 
most  recent  example  was  the  Joint  United  States-Brazil  Technical 
Commission,  known  as  the  Abbink  Commission  (so  named  for  its 
chairman). 

Existing  programs 

Presently  existing  technical-assistance  programs  are  those  carried  on 
by  (1)  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation  (SCC)  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth 
Congress;  (2)  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (IIAA)  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress,  and  Public  Law 
283,  enacted  in  the  previous  session  of  the  present  Congress;  (3)  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended;  and  (4)  various  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  agencies  under  authority  of  the  International  Aviation  Facili¬ 
ties  Act  and  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  SCC  program  drew  upon  the  technical 
bureaus  in  about  eight  departments  and  agencies  and  spent  $2,704,647 
in  technical-assistance  activities  in  Latin  America.  The  technical- 
assistance  projects  included  the  following  fields:  highways;  housing 
and  urban  development;  public  administration;  labor  activities; 
health,  welfare,  vital  statistics,  and  unemployment  insurance;  fisheries, 
pest  control,  mining,  metals,  fuels,  water  control  and  power;  census, 
aviation,  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  industrial  research,  and  business 
statistics;  and  agricultural  development  and  demonstrations. 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  spent  $5,725,487  in  fiscal 
1949  on  health  and  sanitation  projects  in  all  Latin- American  coun¬ 
tries  except  Argentina  and  Cuba,  education  projects  at  various  times 
in  14  countries,  and  food  production  and  agricultural  programs  in  4 
countries. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  intends  to  spend  about 
$9,000,000  in  this  fiscal  year  for  technical  assistance. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  317  (a),  EC  A  technical-assistance 
activities  are  not  included  in  Point  IV,  nor  are  those  undertaken 
under  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  and  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Section  317  (a)  puts  the  SCC  and  IIAA  activi¬ 
ties  under  Point  IV,  but  it  leaves  out  of  the  program  those  activities 
under  Public  Law  402  not  primarily  related  to  economic  development. 

Need  for  new  legislation 

As  a  United  States  policy,  the  interchange  of  technical  assistance  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
on  previous  occasions. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out,  however,  that  present  programs 
are  limited  in  scope  and  objective.  They  do  not  encompass  the  whole 
problem  of  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Balanced  and  integrated  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  not  necessarily  their  objective.  This  is  not  a 
criticism;  these  programs  were  not  originally  conceived  for  this  purpose. 

The  point  is  important  to  economic  development.  To  accomplish 
the  objective,  the  technical-assistance  programs  must  be  carefully 
planned,  developed,  and  executed  to  suit  it.  Many  programs  may  be 
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necessary,  or  only  one  may  be  adequate.  They  must  relate  to  each 
other,  for  each  is  a  means;  economic  development  is  the  end. 

In  view  of  the  experience  the  United  States  has  had  with  this  type 
of  activity,  and  of  the  first-hand  evidence  given  in  testimony,  the 
committee  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  approach  to  economic 
development. 

C.  THE  SECOND  MEANS — INVESTMENT  CAPITAL 

Technical  assistance  is  not  the  total  answer  to  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  At  some  stage  in  the  process,  investment  capital 
is  required,  whether  it  be  local  or  foreign,  private  or  public.  The 
committee  has  not  explored  every  aspect  of  the  investment  problem 
thoroughly,  and  other  legislation  is  pending  before  the  House  on  this 
subject.  The  committee  has,  therefore,  no  opinion  on  the  questions 
of  how  the  capital-formation  process  can  be  best  promoted,  the  extent 
of  capital  requirements  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  or  the  most 
effective  means  of  encouraging  the  flow  of  American  investment 
capital.  The  committee  does,  however,  have  some  observations  to 
offer. 

The  “favorable  climate ” 

The  evidences  of  economic  nationalism  are  everywhere.  Expropria¬ 
tions,  restrictions  on  the  right  to  do  business,  on  the  right  to  manage 
one’s  own  enterprise,  and  on  the  right  to  income  from  investment  are 
some  of  the  major  ones.  All  these  have  a  history,  much  of  it  rooted 
in  what  the  host  countries  regard  as  unsatisfactory  experiences  with 
foreign  investors.  At  the  same  time,  investors  in  foreign  enterprises 
have  had  experiences  with  foreign  governments  equally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  from  their  point  of  view.  The  creation  of  conditions  of  mutual 
confidence — the  favorable  climate — is  a  first  requirement  for  any 
appreciable  flow  of  investment  capital  whether  the  investment  is  an 
industrial  enterprise  in  an  underdeveloped  country  or  an  offering  of 
securities  to  purchasing  investors  in  the  United  States. 

Investors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  private  individuals  or 
the  United  States  Government,  must  have  some  assurance  of  fair 
and  reasonable  treatment  before  they  can  be  expected  to  invest. 

The  committee  feels  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  conditions  of  mutual  confidence  that 
will  attract  private  capital  to  those  areas  where  it  is  needed  to  assist 
or  can  contribute  materially  to  economic  development. 

The  treaty  program 

The  present  treaty  program  of  the  Department  of  State  should  be 
pushed  vigorously.  This  is  a  program  to  secure  in  governmental 
commitments  an  assurance  to  United  States  investors  of  nondis- 
criminatory,  reasonable,  fair,  and  equitable  treatment.  The  commit¬ 
ments  include  assurances  (1)  that  the  treatment  of  our  investors  will 
in  general  be  no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  the  nationals  of 
a  foreign  country  or  to  nationals  of  a  third  country;  (2)  that  United 
States-owned  enterprises  have  reasonable  freedom  to  operate,  control, 
and  manage  their  holdings;  (3)  that,  in  the  event  of  expropriation  of 
an  investor’s  property,  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation 
will  be  made  in  the  investor’s  own  currency,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
in  local  currency  with  an  assurance  of  convertibility  that  will  pro- 
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tect  the  investor’s  interest;  (4)  that  the  investor  have  some  right  to 
withdraw  and  convert  to  his  currency  earnings  and  reasonable 
amounts  of  principal. 

Treaties  of  this  type  have  been  signed  with  a  few  countries.  The 
most  recent  example  is  the  one  between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay 
signed  in  November  1949. 

Other  incentives  to  investment 

The  question  of  tax  incentives  may  need  careful  attention.  Some 
testimony  was  received  by  the  committee  on  this  point  but  was  not 
considered.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  the  proper 
forum  for  discussion  of  this  question. 

The  committee  believes  that  other  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  that  seek  to  create  political  stability,  increase  production,  and 
expand  international  trade  should  be  vigorously  promoted.  The 
technical-assistance  program  in  title  III  can  create  conditions  im¬ 
proving  the  demand  for  investment  capital  and  enhance  the  business 
soundness  of  investment  opportunities. 

In  the  light  of  the  Point  IV  program,  the  investment  capital 
potentialities  are  perhaps  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Government  should  exercise  great  care  in 
its  loan  policies  lest  it  become  the  competitor  of  private  investment 
capital  that  this  program  seeks  to  attract. 

VI.  The  Channels  of  Action 

Title  III  provides  two  channels  for  carrying  on  technical  assistance: 
(a)  a  multilateral  program  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations;  and  (6)  a  bilateral  program  between  the 
United  States  and  individual  foreign  countries.  Section  304  provides 
for  the  multilateral  program.  Sections  305  and  307  provide  for  the 
bilateral  United  States  program. 

The  choice  of  both  channels  is  deliberate.  The  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  already  have  some  technical  assistance  programs 
in  operation.  In  other  instances  they  have  already  surveyed  the 
field  or  are  better  equipped  to  survey  it.  In  some  fields,  the  experts 
must  be  recruited  from  many  countries  to  do  a  job  effectively.  In 
others  the  situations  requiring  technical  assistance  cover  more  than 
one  country.  In  these  instances  the  multilateral  channel  is  the  most 
effective. 

The  bilateral  channel  is  equally  necessary.  Experience  with  bilateral 
programs  has  demonstrated  their  soundness.  The  effective  facilities 
of  the  United  Nations  are  limited,  in  contrast  to  what  can  be  done  by 
bilateral  action.  A  multilateral  approach  is  not  an  effective  or  desir¬ 
able  method  in  many  instances. 

A.  THE  MULTILATERAL  CHANNEL 

The  United  Nations  technical  assistance  programs  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  two  coordinating  agencies  within  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  and  operated  by  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  some 
units  of  the  Secretariat.  It  will  be  financed  through  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  those  members  of  the  United  Nations  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate. 
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Organization 

The  coordinating  agencies  are  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(TAB)  and  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC).  The  TAB 
is  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  executive  heads  of  the  specialized  agencies  participating  in 
the  program.  It  will  be  responsible  for  day-to-day  coordination  and 
planning  of  operations.  The  TAC  will  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  18  governments  that  are  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC).  It  is  a  general  supervisory  body.  It  will  receive 
the  annual  proposals  and  recommendations  of  the  TAB,  examine 
them  and  transmit  them  with  recommendations  to  ECOSOC.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is  responsible  for  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  United  Nations  program  and  those  of  other  region¬ 
al  international  organizations. 

Comparison  with  principles  and  standards  in  bilateral  programs 

The  principles  and  standards  governing  United  Nations  multi¬ 
lateral  technical-assistance  programs  are  generally  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  those  provided  for  United  States  bilateral  programs. 
The  main  differences  are  in  the  location  and  extent  of  control  over 
the  assistance  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  rendered. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  resolution,  the  recipient 
governments  have  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  on  the  kind  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  rendered.  The  assistance  is  to  be  provided  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  form  desired  by  the  recipient. 

In  the  bilateral  programs,  the  United  States  will  have  the  ultimate 
power  of  decision  on  the  kind  of  services  it  will  render  and  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  rendered. 

In  both  the  United  Nations  and  bilateral  programs,  the  terms  will 
be  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  agreement.  This  is  important.  It 
means  that  no  country  can  be  forced  to  take  assistance  it  does  not 
want  nor  in  a  form  unacceptable  to  it.  It  means  also  that,  whichever 
set  of  standards  are  applied,  neither  the  United  Nations  agencies  nor 
the  United  States  is  obliged  to  undertake  a  program  it  considers 
undesirable  or  unsound. 

The  United  Nations  principles  specify  that  assistance  be  given 
“only  to  or  through  governments.”  In  bilateral  programs  the 
United  States  will  use  private  agencies  and  persons  as  well  as  the 
channels  of  government. 

The  undertakings  expected  of  requesting  governments  are  likewise 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  the  provisions  of  section  307  (c)  of  the 
bill  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  assistance  in  a  bilateral  program. 
Under  the  United  Nations  resolution,  requesting  governments  “should 
be  expected  to  agree”  to  the  conditions.  In  the  bilateral  programs,, 
assistance  is  available  “only  when  the  President  determines”  that  the 
country  fulfills  the  statutory  qualifications. 

Under  the  United  Nations  resolution  the  requesting  governments 
should  agree  “normally  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  substantial  part 
of  the  costs,”  and  at  least  that  part  payable  in  the  local  currency. 
Section  307  (c)  requires  the  requesting  country  to  pay  a  “fair  share” 
before  assistance  can  be  made  available. 

The  differences  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
princ’ples  and  standards  are  understandable.  The  United  States  can, 
without  question,  fix  the  terms  of  its  program  and  the  basis  of  assist- 
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ance  it  will  render.  These  are  within  its  sole  discretion.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  nation  has  a  sole-  power  of  determi¬ 
nation  in  a  multilateral  decision.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  United  Nations  principles  and  standards  would  be  identical  with 
those  in  this  legislation. 

Viewing  the  United  Nations  plans  as  a  whole,  this  is  not  necessary; 
the  committee  feels  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  adequately 
served. 

Operation 

Five  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
will  operate  the  United  Nations  technical-assistance  programs.  The 
specialized  agencies  are:  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) ; 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO);  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) ;  Interna¬ 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO);  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO).  These  organizations  will  handle  programs  in 
their  fields  of.  competence.  The  Secretariat  will  handle  projects  in 
fields  where  there  is  no  specialized  agency  to  do  the  job.  Some  of 
these  fields  are:  manufacturing  industries;  control  and  utilization  of 
water  resources;  inland  road,  rail,  and  water  transport;  wire  and  wire¬ 
less  communications;  and  government  administrative  services.  The 
Secretariat  will  also  make  comprehensive  surveys  and  operate  all 
exchange  fellowship  programs. 

Financing 

Two  methods  will  be  used  to  finance  the  United  Nations  program. 
One  is  by  contributions  of  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  to 
a  central  fund  set  up  by  the  Secretary-General.  The  other  is  the 
additional  payment  of  certain  program  costs  by  those  United  Nations 
members  which  will  receive  assistance. 

The  central  fund  set  up  by  the  Secretary-General  will  consist  of 
contributions  made  by  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  for 
carrying  on  programs  in  all  nations  requesting  and  qualifying  for 
assistance. 

Three  important  provisions  govern  the  creation  of  this  fund.  First 
all  contributions  are  to  be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Second,  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  made  in  convertible  currencies  such  as  dollars,  the 
currency  of  contributing  country,  or  in  services.  Third,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  must  be  made  without  limitation  as  to  use  by  a  specific  agency  or 
in  a  specific  country  or  for  a  specific  project. 

The  nations  contributing  to  the  special  fund  are  in  two  categories: 
“nonrequesting”  and  “requesting.”  The  “nonrequesting”  nations 
contribute  but  do  not  expect  to  request  or  receive  technical  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  Nations.  The  “requesting”  nations  expect  to 
request  assistance  and  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  it. 

The  “nonrequesting”  nations  will  make  only  one  contribution — to 
the  central  fund.  Most  of  the  “requesting”  nations  will,  in  effect, 
contribute  twice  to  the  cost  of  United  Nations  programs.  They  will, 
like  the  “nonrequesting”  nations,  make  a  money  contribution  to  the 
central  fund.  In  addition,  each  of  them  will  be  expected  to  pay  the 
local  costs  of  United  Nations  programs  being  carried  on  in  its  own 
country,  as  well  as  the  “substantial  part  of  the  costs”  it  is  obligated 
to  assume  in  any  agreement  providing  technical  assistance. 
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Nineteen  nations,  including  the  United  States,  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  contribute  to  the  Secretary-General’s  central  fund.  The 
contributions  of  some  of  the  “requesting”  nations  will  be  small,  not 
more  than  a  token,  and  will  be  made  in  “soft”  currencies.  Circum¬ 
stances,  not  lack  of  desire,  dictate  these  token  contributions.  The 
soft  currencies  are  usable  by  the  Secretary-General  only  to  the  extent 
of  hiring  technicians  or  obtaining  services  in  the  country  making  the 
token  contribution.  These  countries  do  not  have  a  supply  of  tech¬ 
nicians  adequate  to  make  effective  use  of  more  than  the  small  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  amount  of  each  nation’s  contribution  to  the  central  fund  will 
be  negotiated  at  a  Technical  Assistance  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1950. 

Spending 

No  contributions  have  yet  been  made  by  member  nations.  The 
United  Nations  has  determined  a  schedule  of  allotments  to  its  par¬ 
ticipating  organizations  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  when  they  become 
available  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  $10,000,000  and  70  percent  of  the  second  $10,000,000  of 
contributions  will  be  automatically  available  to  the  participating 
organizations.  Each  organization  will  receive  the  following  percent¬ 
age: 

Percent 


United  Nations _  20 

ILO _  11 

FAO _  29 

UNESCO _  14 

ICAO _  1 

WHO _  22 


Total 


100 


2.  Thirty  percent  of  the  second  $10,000,000  and  all  contributions 
beyond  $20,000,000  will  be  retained  as  a  reserve  for  subsequent  allo¬ 
cations.  These  will  be  allotted  by  the  TAB  in  its  discretion. 

All  of  the  United  Nations  program  is  a  special  one,  carried  on  in 
addition  to  its  regular  program.  The  financing  involved  is  also  outside 
the  regular  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  to 
which  members  make  a  regular  annual  contribution 


Bases  oj  United  States  participation 

Section  304  determines  how  the  United  States  will  participate  in 
multilateral  programs.  Participation  is  directed  “wherever  prac¬ 
ticable.”  This  section  establishes  the  principle  of  participation  only 
where  these  programs  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  bilateral  programs. 
Within  these  limits,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  financial 
contributions  for  the  programs  of  international  agencies.  The  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  made  from  the  single  appropriation  covering  all 
activities  under  title  III. 


The  United  States  financial  share 

Section  304  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to  make  more  than  one 
contribution.  This  is  intentional,  so  as  to  make  clear  his  authority 
to  contribute  to  the  United  Nations  programs  and  to  those  of  other 
international  organizations  outside  the  United  Nations  structure. 
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Present  legislation  fixes  ceilings  on  United  States  contributions  to 
certain  of  the  organizations  involved  in  multilateral  programs.  Of 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies,  ceilings  apply  to  FAO,  ILO, 
and  WHO,  but  not  to  ICAO,  UNESCO,  and  the  United  Nations 
itself.  Of  the  non-United  Nations  agencies,  ceilings  apply  to  the 
Caribbean  and  South  Pacific  Commissions  and  two  of  the  six  inter- 
American  organizations.  Ceilings  do  not  apply  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  other  international  organizations  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  multilateral  technical  assistance  activities. 

Where  the  ceilings  are  in  effect,  they  apply  to  the  regular  budgets  of 
the  organizations.  The  contributions  will  be  made  to  a  special  fund 
not  part  of  the  regular  budgets.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  programs  here  involved  are  in  special 
budgets  and  are  not  included  in  the  regular  budgets  of  these 
organizations. 

Section  304  (c)  is  designed  to  permit  the  United  States,  on  an 
advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  furnish  international 
organizations  the  services  of  technical  experts,  nonpersonal  services 
such  as  laboratory  work,  and  statistical  analyses.  “Facilities”  are 
those  such  as  laboratory  equipment  and  room  space  necessary  to  the 
services  performed. 

B.  THE  BILATERAL  CHANNEL 

Bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  are  those  of  the  type  now 
operated  by  the  United  States  with  individual  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bilateral  channel  is  a  particularly 
effective  one  for  technical  cooperation  programs.  The  experience  of 
the  past  bears  this  out. 

The  committee  understands  that  more  of  the  technical  cooperation 
activities  of  the  Point  IV  program  will  actually  be  carried  on  bilaterally 
than  multilaterally,  at  least  for  the  first  year.  It  wishes  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  getting  the  job  done  most  effectively  is  the  test  of  the 
channel  to  be  used. 

Broadening  the  scope  and  base 

Sections  305  and  307  are  designed  (1)  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
existing  bilateral  programs;  (2)  to  give  the  necessary  authority  to 
operate  on  a  broader  base;  and  (3)  to  prescribe  conditions  to  keep  the 
whole  effort  properly  focused. 

Section  305  gives  the  President  authority  to  centralize  the  direction 
of  all  bilateral  programs  now  carried  on  by  United  States  Government 
agencies,  to  exercise  central  policy  direction,  and  to  allocate  the  funds 
to  executive  agencies  to  be  used  for  technical  cooperation  programs. 

Orants-in-aid  and  agreements 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  sections 
305  (e)  and  (f).  Section  305  (e)  authorizes  advances  and  grants-in- 
aid.  This  is  particularly  necessary  for  those  programs  involving 
training  fellowships  on  an  exchange  basis. 

Section  305  (f)  is  most  important.  All  of  the  bilateral  programs 
will  be  set  up  and  operated  according  to  the  terms  of  contracts  or 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
parties  to  the  program. 
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Private  resources 

Programs  of  the  kind  authorized  in  this  title  must  utilize  all  avail¬ 
able  resources  if  the  objective  is  to  be  accomplished.  Much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  effort  lies  not  in  spending  money  but  in  securing  the  people 
with  the  know-how  and  the  understanding  of  how  to  disseminate  it 
effectively  to  others. 

The  Government  has  no  monopoly  on  technical  skill  and  the  ability 
to  use  it  effectively.  Private  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  provide  a  large  pool  of  the  kind  of  talent  needed 
in  this  effort.  The  committee  heard  testimony  and  received  state¬ 
ments  from  representatives  of  religious  organizations,  business  firms, 
private  consulting  groups,  and  from  individuals  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  technical  assistance  work.  All  emphasized  that 
the  approach  must  be  from  people  to  people  rather  than  exclusively 
through  governments. 

Information  furnished  by  the  Department  of  State  shows  clearly 
what  is  already  being  done  by  private  resources.  Seventy-one 
voluntary  agencies,  143  business  firms  in  22  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  98  colleges  and  universities  in  36  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  engaged  in  technical  assistance 
exchange  operations  in  some  form.  This  is  only  a  partial  list. 

Section  307  (a)  emphasizes  the  use  of  private  resources.  It  directs 
those  administering  the  program  to  seek  the  participation  of  private 
agencies  and  persons  "wherever  practicable.” 

Administrative  standards 

Sections  7  (b)  and  (c)  are  administrative  standards  for  treating 
requests  from  other  governments.  They  are  necessary  requirements. 
Without  them  the  technical  assistance  program  could  become  some¬ 
thing  else  than  it  is  intended  to  be;  its  administration  could  not  be 
kept  in  line  with  the  objective  of  balanced  economic  development. 
The  committee  does  not  consider  these  requirements  as  any  kind  of 
"veiled  imperialism.”  They  are  reasonable  and  sensible. 

The  requirements  of  section  307  (b)  are  not  intended  to  be  statutory 
prerequisites  as  are  those  in  section  307  (c).  They  are  made  explicit 
in  the  bill  so  that  those  who  seek  assistance  will  know  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  hew  closely  to  the  objective,  and  so  that 
United  States  agencies  will  apply  standards  in  assessing  carefully  the 
prospect  of  results. 

The  standards  of  section  307  (c)  that  must  be  met  by  requesting 
countries  are  intended  to  be  continuously  applicable  and  are  not 
restricted  to  an  initial  request  for  assistance.  The  determination  of 
compliance  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  President.  Such 
flexibility  is  desirable  and  necessary.  The  committee  feels  that 
Congress  has  ample  authority  and  opportunity  to  review  performance. 

The  requirement  of  cost  sharing  is  an  essential  element  of  our 
presently  existing  technical  assistance  programs.  Without  this 
there  can  be  little  self-help.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
fix  a  cost  ratio  in  the  legislation.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
the  United  States  assumes  the  larger  share  of  costs  initially  but  there¬ 
after  the  United  States  share  is  negotiated  downward  and  recipient 
country’s  share  upward.  This  practice  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
the  past.  The  committee  believes  the  principle  can  work  equally 
well  in  the  future.  The  intent  of  this  clause  is  that  over  a  reason- 
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able  period  “fair  share”  means  an  increasing  share  of  cost  assumed  by 
the  recipient  of  the  assistance. 

The  requirement  of  “necessary  information”  is  obvious.  Without 
it  an  initial  request  cannot  be  intelligently  reviewed  nor  can  an  exist¬ 
ing  program  be  properly  evaluated.  The  requirement  implies  that 
the  information  be  furnished  to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  clause  to  require  that  information  be  available  to  any 
and  all  countries. 

The  requirement  of  full  publicity  has  a  broader  purpose  than  merely 
advertising  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.  Full 
publicity  can  bring  public  understanding  and  active  public  support 
to  the  program  in  the  receiving  country.  Such  support  is  urgently 
necessary.  This  has  proved  true  in  all  cases  of  like  activities  of 
United  States  agencies  in  the  foreign  field  and  especially  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

VII.  Administration  of  the  Program 

Administrative  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  on  the  program 
within  the  United  States  Government  are  provided,  but  every  detail 
of  administration  is  not  specified.  Such  specific  provision  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary  in  view  of  certain  arrangements  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  What  the  bill  provides  are  the  required  additional  arrangements. 
Representatives  of  the  executive  branch  have  informed  the  committee 
of  their  plans  for  administration.  These  were  taken  into  consideration 
in  writing  the  bill.  The  committee  believes  it  will  be  helpful  to  the 
House  to  have  this  information. 

The  President 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  administrative  authority  is  conferred 
on  the  President.  He  is  directed  to  create  one  necessary  organ  of 
administration — the  advisory  board — and  is  given  the  discretion  to 
create  others  and  to  delegate  authority  to  conduct  the  program.  This 
course  was  chosen  deliberately.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
principles  of  sound  administration  require  it. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  section  312  to  exercise  his  powers 
under  the  act  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  “through  any  other 
officer  or  employee.”  The  committee  understands  that  it  is  the 
present  intention  of  the  President  to  delegate  his  general  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Control  of  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  delegated  to  an  officer  specially  chosen  as  provided  in 
section  313  (a)  who  will  be  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Although  the  present  intention  is  to  center  direction  of  the  program 
in  the  Department  of  State,  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  Section 
12  takes  this  into  account.  It  gives  the  President  sufficient  flexibility 
and  permits  him  to  operate  through  an  agency  other  than  the  State 
Department. 

Head  of  the  'program  and  his  organization 

The  officer  to  be  chosen  as  head  of  the  program  is  intended  to  have 
a  rank  and  salary  commensurate  with  that  of  the  director  of  the 
military  assistance  program.  In  the  State  Department  administra¬ 
tive  organization,  he  will  be  subordinate  to  the  Under  Secretary  but 
may  receive  a  salary  above  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
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He  will  have  an  organization  to  assist  him.  This  group  will  be  a 
planning,  coordinating,  and  policy  group,  not  an  operating  agency. 
It  will  maintain  contact  with  the  voluntary  agencies  and  private 
groups  concerned  as  well  as  the  operating  Government  agencies.  One 
of  its  important  responsibilities  will  be  to  plan  and  coordinate  Govern¬ 
ment  operations  with  those  of  private  groups,  over  which  it  will  have 
little  if  any  control. 

The  advisers 

The  officer  is  charge  of  the  program  will  have  two  groups  of  advisers 
one  concerned  with  general  or  basic  policy  matters  and  the  other  with 
coordination  of  the  programs. 

The  first  group  is  the  “advisory  board”  which  section  309  directs 
the  President  to  create.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  13  members,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chairman,  whose  appointment  is  made  subject  to  Senate  con¬ 
firmation.  The  committee  understands  it  is  presently  contemplated 
that  the  Chairman  will  be  the  officer-in-charge  of  the  program. 

Section  9  specifies  generally  the  interests  that  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board.  It  is  understood  that  the  members  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  the  program  and  without 
reference  to  political  considerations. 

The  second  group  will  be  a  program  board,  set  up  to  advise  and 
coordinate  planning  and  program  operations.  The  number  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  membership,  however,  will  comprise  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  operating  agencies— those  executive  departments  and 
agencies  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on  programs. 

Institute  of  Technical  Cooperation 

Section  12  authorizes  the  President  to  establish  an  Institute  of 
Technical  Cooperation.  If  established,  it  will  be  an  operating  agency 
similar  to  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  not  a  policy 
agency  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  whole  program. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  authorization  to  create  a  new 
institute  as  an  operating  agency  in  the  program  has  a  sound  basis. 
Tbe  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  as  an  operating  agency  has 
proved  its  worth.  Its  scope  of  operations  is,  however,  limited  func¬ 
tionally  and  geographically.  Such  an  agency  may  lie  needed  for 
other  areas  of  the  world.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
expanding  the  geographic  scope  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The  regular  agencies  of  the  Government  will  continue  to  operate 
their  programs  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  program  in  the  Department  of  State  on  matters  of 
policy,  programs,  coordination,  and  planning.  None  of  their  present 
operating  functions  will  be  removed  from  them.  It  may,  however, 
prove  necessary  to  supplement  them  in  various  respects  in  order  to  do 
the  job  effectively.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  of  Technical 
Cooperation. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  President  to  establish  the  institute  either 
within  an  existing  agency  or  as  an  independent  agency.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  advised  by  the  executive  branch  that  the  present  intention 
is  to  establish  the  institute,  if  created,  within  the  Department  of 
State.  As  a  separately  organized  operating  group  the  institute  will 
have  its  own  head.  It  will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  officer-in-charge  of  the  technical 
assistance  program,  as  other  operating  agencies  will  be. 
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Field  operations 

For  operations  carried  on  by  or  through  governments,  the  technical 
experts  operating  in  the  field  will  receive  their  technical  instructions 
from  the  operating  agencies  they  represent. 

In  each  United  States  mission  abroad,  there  will  be  a  “Point  IV 
officer”  assigned  by  and  subject  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Mission.  Each  project  will 
have  a  “project  officer”  in  the  United  States  mission.  These  officers 
will  be  technical  men,  charged  with  supervision  and  operation  of  the 
actual  field  projects.  On  matters  of  general  policy  control  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  host  government,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Point  IV  officer  and  the  Chief  of  Mission. 

Operations  carried  on  by  voluntary  agencies  or  private  groups  will 
not  be  subject  to  this  degree  of  control.  The  committee  feels  strongly 
on  this  point.  It  does  not  wish  to  see  Government  control  extend 
beyond  that  which  will  actually  be  operated  by  Government. 

The  present  intention  of  the  executive  branch  is  that  there  will  be 
close  consultation  or  other  suitable  arrangements  between  the  Point 
IV  officer  in  the  United  States  mission  and  the  private  programs,  so 
as  to  avoid  confusion  and  duplicati.on  of  effort 

Relationship  with  EC  A 

Some  of  the  ECA  countries  have  dependencies  that  are  “under¬ 
developed  areas”  within  the  meaning  of  this  title. 

Section  317  excludes  ECA  technical  assistance  activities  from  the 
Point  IV  program.  However,  since  there  is  obviously  an  overlapping 
here,  the  committee  took  pains  to  clarify  this  situation.  It  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  ECA  Administrator,  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  State  Department  especially  on  this  point. 

During  the  existence  of  ECA,  no  Point  IV  programs  will  be  operated  in  ECA 
European  countries  except  for  multilateral  projects.  Point  IV  programs  will 
operate  in  dependencies  of  ECA  European  countries  on  the  following  agreed 
basis : 

1.  The  fields  in  which  ECA  generally  operates  are  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries, 
mining,  industry,  power,  transport,  and  similar  fields. 

2.  Point  IV  could  appropriately  supplement  ECA  with  technical  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  and  similar  activities  which  condition  ECA 
development. 

3.  ECA  and  the  General  Manager  of  Point  IV  will  arrange  for  a  full  exchange 
of  information  on  their  respective  plans  and  activities  in  dependent  areas. 

4.  Before  undertaking  any  new  project  in  a  dependent  area,  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Point  IV  will  consult  ECA  to  make  certain  that  ECA  does  not  intend  to 
undertake  that  project. 

5.  For  the  present,  contacts  with  metropolitan  governments  concerning  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  dependent  territories  will  be  made  through  the  Paris  office  of 
ECA  with  consultation  and  participation  of  the  General  Manager’s  staff. 

VIII.  Life  of  the  Program 

Duration  and  review 

Title  III  is  intended  to  be  a  continuing  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Government.  It  is  long  range  in  character  because  economic 
development  is  a  long-range  process.  Recognizing  this,  the  committee 
has  framed  this  title  as  permanent  legislation.  It  recommends  that 
the  House  consider  it  as  such. 

The  committee,  however,  has  not  been  willing  to  recommend  a 
blanket  authorization,  unlimited  in  time  and  amount  of  funds.  It 
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believes  that  a  thorough  review  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time, 
and  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  desirable  and  necessary. 

Section  315  (a)  provides  for  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  “from  time  to  time.”  This  permits  authorizations  beyond  the 
end  of  the  first  year  to  be  made  at  such  times  and  for  such  periods  as 
the  Congress  may  determine. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  whole  program  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  For  the  first  year,  however,  the 
Congress  should  authorize  funds  sufficient  to  launch  the  program. 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  proviso  in  section  315  (a). 

Termination 

The  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  means  and 
conditions  under  which  technical  cooperation  programs  can  and  will 
be  terminated,  whatever  the  channel  being  used  to  carry  them  on. 

Section  311  of  the  bill  covers  all  such  programs,  whether  multilateral 
or  bilateral.  Termination  includes  “participation”  and  “support  for.” 

The  terminating  agent  in  all  cases  is  the  President.  Authority  is 
given  to  the  President  to  conduct  the  whole  program;  an  allowable 
discretion  in  terminating  all  or  any  part  of  it  should  also  be  his. 

The  words  “shall  be  terminated”  in  section  311  of  the  bill  impose  a 
mandatory  duty  upon  the  President.  He  is  required  to  terminate 
United  States  support  for  and  participation  in  any  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program  under  any  one  of  four  prescribed  conditions.  The 
President  has  the  discretion  to  make  a  finding  as  to  the  existence  of 
three  of  the  conditions.  When,  and  if,  he  makes  this  finding,  he  is 
then  required  to  terminate  our  support  for  and  participation  in  any 
or  all  technical  cooperation  programs  to  which  his  finding  applies. 
The  fourth,  termination  directed  by  the  Congress,  comes  into  existence 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  section  311  (a)  (2)  is  to  underline  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  cease  participation  in  all  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams — multilateral  or  bilateral — any  time  the  General  Assembly  so 
recommends  in  a  specifically  described  resolution  formally  adopted 
by  it.  The  extent  of  the  President’s  discretion  in  this  instance  is 
extremely  limited.  Termination  is  not  mandatory  on  him  until  he 
finds  that  the  United  States  is  acting  contrary  to  the  resolution. 

The  effect  of  sections  311  and  304,  taken  together,  should  be  noted. 
The  United  States  must  participate  in  multilateral  activities  wherever 
practicable.  It  can  on  its  own  decision  cease  to  participate  in  multi¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral  programs  or  both.  It  must  cease  to  participate  in 
either  or  both  when  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  so  recom¬ 
mends  by  the  adoption  of  the  specified  resolution,  and  when  the 
President  finds  that  continued  support  and  participation  is  contrary 
to  the  resolution. 

When  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  directs  termination 
the  President  has  no  discretion  to  determine  the  conditions.  He  is 
required  to  act.  The  Congress  can  prescribe  in  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  the  terms  and  conditions  to  govern  the  President  in  complying 
with  the  duty  mandatory  upon  him. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  concurrent  resolution  check  will  insure  that 
congressional  safeguards,  policies,  and  standards  will  be  observed. 
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IX.  The  Costs 


Technical  assistance  is  a  field  where  maximum  effort  can  be  exerted 
and  maximum  results  attained  at  a  minimum  cost.  This  principle 
has  been  followed  in  making  the  cost  estimates  for  title  III. 


General  estimate 


The  cost  estimates  are  given  here  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  total  esti¬ 
mated  costs  of  all  technical-assistance  programs  carried  on  by  the 
international  organizations  and  the  United  States  (including  contribu¬ 
tions  to  multilateral  programs  and  the  cost  of  bilateral  programs) ,  less 
the  amounts  that  will  have  to  be  paid  by  others,  leaving  the  net  cost 
of  United  States  activities;  and  (2)  the  total  cost  of  United  States 
activities,  both  bilateral  programs  and  the  United  States  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  programs. 


I.  Total  estimated  cost  of  all  technical-assistance  activities  (includes  bilateral  and  multi- 500  000_ 
lateral  activities  of  all  countries  and  international  organizations) . . . . . ---{  85’  500'  000 

A.  Local  costs  to  requesting  countries  (either  to  United  States  bilateral 

programs  or  to  United  Nations  programs  or  both) _ _ $28,  500, 000 

B.  Contributions  estimated  from  United  Nations  contributing  mem-,  -  nnn  nnn_ 

bers  (excluding  the  United  States) _ <  12’ 000  000~ 


Total 


/  35,  500, 000- 
\  40,  500,  000 


Total  estimated  costs  for  United  States  activities  (including  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams,  contribution  to  United  Nations  programs,  and  IIAA  and  Public 
Law  402  activities  already  authorized) _ _ _ _ _ _  45, 000, 000 


II.  Total  estimated  cost  of  United  States  programs  includes — 

A.  Cost  of  IIAA  and  Public  Law  402  activities  already  authorized  but  which  will  be 


requested  as  part  of  Point  IV  appropriation . . . .  10, 000, 000 

(1)  IIAA _ _ _ _ _  $7,000,000 

(2)  Public  Law  402 _ _ _ _  3,000,000 


Total . . . . - .  10,000,000 

B.  New  appropriations  required  for  purposes  of  this  act . . . . .  35,  000, 000 

Includes— 

(1)  Net  administrative  costs _ _ _ _  2,900,000 

(2)  Department  of  Commerce  Service  to  Business  for  Foreign 

Economic  Development . . . .  500, 000 

(3)  New  programs  (includes  bilateral  program  and  United 

States  contribution  to  United  Nations  and  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations) . . . .  31.600,000 


Total  new  appropriation . . . .  35, 000, 000 

Total  United  States  costs _ _ _ _  45, 000,  000 


Explanation  oj  certain  costs 

1.  Item  I-A:  Costs  to  requesting  countries.  This  figure  is  the 
estimate  of  the  amounts  requesting  countries  will  put  up,  either  as  con¬ 
tributions  or  payments  in  United  Nations  programs  or  as  then  share 
of  bilateral  programs  with  the  United  States. 

2.  Item  II-A:  Cost  of  IIAA  and  Public  Law  402  activities  already 
authorized.  The  authorization  for  IIAA  activities  made  in  Public 
Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  covers  a  period  of  5  years  and  a 
sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  5-year  period.  T,he  authorization  in 
Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  is  unlimited. 

The  item  of  $3,000,000  is  for  those  activities  now  conducted  by  the 
SCC  under  authority  of  Public  Law  402  but  which  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill  would  become  Point  IV  activities.  The  item  does  not 
include  activities  authorized  under  Public  Law  402  such  as  the  Voice 
of  America  and  purely  cultural  activities. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  title,  II-AA  and  Public  Law  402  activities 
(as  defined  in  section  317)  will  become  Point  IV  activities..  Budget 
requests  have  already  been  made  for  these.  However,  when  this  title 
is  passed,  these  requests  will  be  withdrawn  unless  they  have  already 
been  acted  upon  and  put  into  the  one  consolidated  request  that  will 
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be  made  for  Point  IV  activities.  The  consolidated  request  will 
amount  to  $45,000,000,  which  will  include  $35,000,000  not  requested 
before,  and  the  $10,000,000  for  II-AA  and  Public  Law  402  activities. 
If  the  II-AA  and  Public  Law  402  requests  have  already  been  acted 
upon,  these  amounts  will  not  be  again  requested,  and  the  consolidated 
request  will  be  reduced  by  these  amounts. 

3.  Item  II-B  (2):  Department  of  Commerce  Service  to  Business  for 
Economic  Development.  This  is  a  service  carried  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  American  businessmen  and  investors.  It 
consists  of  gathering  information  on  investment  and  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  underdeveloped  countries,  disseminating  it  in  the  United 
States,  and  putting  Americans  in  touch  with  interested  foreign  citizens. 

4.  Item  II-B  (3):  New  programs.  This  item  includes  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  program.  The  amount  of 
the  contribution  is  not  listed  separately  for  these  reasons:  (1)  No 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  program  have  been  made  public 
by  any  country,  including  the  United  States.  These  amounts  will  be 
negotiated  at  the  forthcoming  Technical  Assistance  Conference;  (2) 
The  Department  of  State  has  fixed  tentatively  its  negotiating  limits. 
It  feels  that  to  reveal  them  would  be  to  give  away  our  bargaining 
position.  The  Department  of  State  feels  that  by  guarding  its  bargain¬ 
ing  position  it  may  be  able  to  convince  other  nations  to  contribute 
more  than  they  otherwise  might.  The  committee  recognizes  this  and 
has  not,  therefore,  included  the  item  in  detail. 


Where  the  money  will  go 

The  table  below  shows  how  the  funds  will  be  spent.  The  figures  are 
given  in  three  columns  to  correspond  with  the  items  of  the  cost  esti¬ 
mate  shown  in  the  table  above.  The  column  “New  program  cost” 
shows  the  totals  only  for  the  program  funds  not  previously  authorized. 
The  other  columns  show  details  for  programs  already  authorized. 


Category  of  activity 


New  program 
cost  (whether 
in  bilateral 
programs  or 
as  part  of  con¬ 
tribution  to 
multilateral 
programs) 


Programs  already 
authorized 


Public  Law 
402 


II-AA 


1.  General  economic  development _ _ _ 

2.  Agriculture  and  forestry _ 

3.  Fisheries _ 

4.  Reclamation,  hydroelectric  power,  flood 


$1,  295. 600 
7,  015, 300 
505,600 


$1. 385, 000 
64,  200 


$2,  086,  000 


Total 


$1,  295, 600 
10, 486,  300 
569, 800 


control _ _ _ _ 

6.  Mineral  resources _ 

6.  Industry _ _ _ 

7.  Labor _ 

8.  Transportation _ _ _ 

9.  Health _ 

10.  Education _ 

11.  Social  security  and  social  services _ 

12.  General  statistics _ _ _ 

13.  Public  administration _ 

14.  Finance . . . . . . 

15.  Housing _ 

16.  Communications _ 

17.  Hydrographic  and  geodetic  surveys.. . 

18.  W eather  forecasting. _ _ _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ 

Administrative  cost.. _ 

Department  of -Commerce  service  to  business 


2. 496. 400 
1,042.800 

2.812.400 
1,801,200 
2, 117,  200 
6,  035.  700 
3,  412,  800 

979,  600 
316,  000 
537,  000 
158,  000 
442.  400 
189,  600 
347,  600 
94,  800 


31,  600.  000 


26,  200 
258,  300 
11,200 
215,000 
353,  000 
264,  000 


95,  300 
205,  000 
22,  600 
14,  500 
6,700 


52,  000 
27,  000 


3,  000,  000 


3,  255,  000 
1,  659,  000 


7,  000,  000 


2,  522, 600 
1, 301, 100- 
2,  823,  600 
2,  016,  200 
2,  470,  200 
9,  554,  700 
5,  071,  800 
1,  074,  900 
521,  000 
559,  600 
172,  500 
449, 100 
189,  600 
399, 600 
121,  800 


41,  600,  000 
2,  900,  000 
500,  000 


45,  000,  000 


Total. 
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X.  Conclusions 

At  this  juncture  in  world  affairs,  the  United  States  must  continue, 
as  in  the  past,  to  utilize  every  practical  opportunity  offered  for  con¬ 
structive  world  leadership. 

The  program  in  title  III  elaborates  further  some  of  the  settled 
policies  of  this  Government.  It  puts  a  fresh  policy  and  geographical 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  economic  development.  It  offers  United 
States  leadership  and  assistance  in  a  long-range  program  of  economic 
development  for  those  areas  whose  need  and  potential  is  greatest. 
The  objective  and  the  means  to  accomplish  it  rest  upon  bases  of 
policy  and  methods  that  have  been  followed  by  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  use  of  technical  assistance  and  freer  flow  of  investment  capi¬ 
tal — particularly  from  private  sources — offer  no  quick  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  of  underdevelopment.  The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
obstacles  that  hinder  economic  development.  It  firmly  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  task  should  be  undertaken. 

The  cost  is  small  as  compared  with  other  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  now  carried  on  by  this  Government.  This  type  of  program 
makes  possible  maximum  effort  and  maximum  results  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

The  program  in  this  title  is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  long- 
range  in  character.  Safeguards  have  been  provided  in  authorization 
of  funds,  in  the  requirement  of  legislative  review,  and  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  requirements  sufficient  to  enforce  executive  responsibility. 

In  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
title  III  will  further  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  It  merits  the 
approval  of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  TITLE  III 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Critical  Appraisal 

Under  our  constitutional  system  the  control  of  foreign  relations  is 
the  responsibility  both  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Congress. 

Communication  with  other  governments  is  an  Executive  task.  It 
is  the  President  who  sends  and  receives  envoys.  It  is  he,  and  those 
who  work  under  his  authority,  who  articulate  and  administer  our 
foreign  policies  in  the  day-to-day  routines.  It  is  he  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates  who  deal  directly  with  other  governments  and  with  the  inter¬ 
national  organizations  through  which  this  Government  collaborates 
with  other  governments. 

It  is  the  Congress,  however,  which  enacts  the  authorizing  statutes 
and  which  votes  the  money  to  support  the  international  undertakings 
of  this  Government. 

In  an  earlier  day,  when  foreign  relations  consisted  principally  of 
the  expression  of  official  national  attitudes  on  the  problems  at  hand, 
the  predominant  position  of  the  Executive  in  foreign  affairs  was 
manifest. 

In  the  more  recent  phase,  however,  foreign  relations  have  come  to 
involve  more  and  more  the  spending  of  money  to  promote  national 
purposes  abroad.  This  has  brought  a  shift  in  the  balance  of  authority. 
The  consent  of  the  Congress  lias  become  necessary,  if  not  to  the 
inception,  then  at  least  to  the  realization  of  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  national  aims  in  world  affairs. 

This  shift  makes  for  a  certain  real  difficulty  in  constitutional  rela¬ 
tionships. 

For  the  constitutional  habit  of  mind  within  the  executive  establish¬ 
ment  is  to  think  of  the  traditional  preeminence  of  the  executive  in 
foreign  affairs — and  to  proceed  as  if  any  project  in  that  area  of  activity 
undertaken  by  the  executive  imposes  a  special  obligation  upon  the 
Congress  to  concur.  Repeatedly  the  plea  is  put  to  the  Congress  that 
it  must  not  let  the  executive  down;  that  it  must  uphold  explicit 
commitments,  and  implicit  commitments  as  well,  undertaken  by  the 
Executive  in  the  name  of  the  Nation. 

Within  the  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  habit 
of  mind  is  to  be  scrupulous  with  respect  to  its  responsibility  for  the 
purse.  This  habit  of  mind  has  not  been  invariably  the  guide;  yet  it 
lingers  as  one  of  the  underlying  ideas  of  constitutionalism  in  our 
Nation.  The  United  States  owes  its  beginnings  as  an  independent 
Nation  to  differences  with  the  parent  government  over  the  raising  and 
disposition  of  funds.  A  sensitivity  over  the  sources  and  uses  of  money 
within  our  Government  has  remained  as  the  surest  evidence  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rectitude.  Jealousy  of  the  purse  signifies  alertness  to  the 
value  of  representativeness  in  our  Government. 

It  was  observed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  last 
Congress  that — 

the  responsibility  for  the  purse  as  it  relates  to  foreign  policy  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  root  and  substance  of  foreign  policy. 
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The  Congress,  in  giving  its  assent  to  projects  in  foreign  affairs  proposed 
by  the  Executive,  must  not  subordinate  its  responsibility  for  the  purse 
to  the  concept  of  Executive  preeminence  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  view  means  that  the  Executive 
must  proceed  in  foreign  policy  never  sure  of  the  ultimate  power  to  make 
good  on  undertakings,  and  that  the  authority  and  standing  of  the 
Nation  among  other  nations  must  accordingly  be  prejudiced. 

In  answer,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  does  impose  certain  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Indeed,  it  imposes  difficulties  in  the  paths  of  all  governmental 
processes.  Our  governmental  system  so  far  has  outlived  many 
dozens  of  alternative  systems  based  upon  more  facile  patterns  of  action. 
It  will  continue  to  survive — but  not  by  easing  the  course  of  public 
policy. 

In  air  era  of  huge  spending  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  it  becomes 
ever  more  necessary  to  maintain  a  sense  of  accountability  in  money 
matters.  It  becomes  ever  more  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  sense 
that  those  who  govern  are  spending  other  people’s  dollars,  and  that 
they  must  be  allowed  to  spend  them  only  in  execution  of  a  trust  to 
maintain  the  security  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

That  sense  of  accountability  would  not  be  maintained — it  would 
only  be  prejudiced  and  replaced  by  prodigality  and  frivolousness — if 
the  Congress  were  to  relax  its  scrutiny  and  vigilance  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
penditures  on  foreign  affairs.  That  sense  will  not  be  promoted — it 
will  only  be  defeated — by  any  abdication  of  Congress’  prerogatives  in 
deference  to  the  delicacy  of  foreign  relations  and  to  Executive  pre¬ 
eminence  therein. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  disappointing  unrealistic  hopes 
and  notwithstanding  the  chance  that  a  negative  result  might  em¬ 
barrass  the  Executive,  the  Congress  must  assess  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  the  proposition  contained  in  this  title. 

This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  The  proposition,  in  its  conception, 
in  its  development,  and  in  its  final  form  is  overlaid  with  rhetoric  and 
burdened  with  vagueness.  To  attempt  to  appraise  it  is  like  trying 
to  weigh  a  bucket  of  steam. 

II.  The  Concrete  Questions 

A.  WHAT  IS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE? 

Title  III  of  this  bill  is  one  of  two  measures  stemming  from  a  portion 
of  President  Truman’s  inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949,  dealing 
with  United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  detail,  the  proposals  dealt  with  the  lightening  of  investment  risks 
and  with  the  underwriting  of  part  of  the  cost  of  economic  development 
abroad — this  latter  item  under  the  name  of  technical  assistance. 

The  legislative  proposal  dealing  with  the  lightening  of  investment 
risks  by  transferring  them  in  part  to  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer 
rather  than  leaving  them  as  a  burden  on  the  investor  is  the  subject 
of  other  legislation  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee 
of  this  House.  The  proposal  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  capital 
for  the  type  of  investment  envisaged  is  in  short  supply  and  that  special 
assumption  of  risks  by  the  public  must  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
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coax  capital  out  of  hiding.  This  premise  challenges  considerable 
doubt,  but  the  merits  thereof  must  be  put  aside  here  because  they 
do  not  pertain  to  this  legislation.  What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  proposal 
to  underwrite  part  of  the  cost  of  economic  development  abroad. 

That  is  the  basic  idea  of  title  III ;  the  language  in  this  title  and  in 
the  presentation  about  technical  assistance  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  that  idea. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  a  governmental  enterprise  seeking  economic 
development  would  undertake  to  pay  for  technical  advice,  research, 
exploration,  and  the  like,  along  with  materials,  transportation,  and 
all  the  other  outlays  incident  to  the  undertaking. 

Under  the  scheme  proposed  here,  the  American  taxpayer,  through 
governmental  grants,  would  absorb  a  portion,  represented  by  technical 
assistance,  of  the  costs  of  the  foreign  developments.  Thus,  a  part  of 
the  real  costs  would  be  concealed  by  a  subsidy.  The  assumption 
appears  to  be  that  the  concealment  of  part  of  the  costs  would  make 
development  more  attractive  to  governments  and  entrepreneurs 
abroad.  It  probably  would — just  as  assumption  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  real  costs  would  make  such  development  more  attractive. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  from  which  this  program  stems,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  spoke  of  this  aspect  as  follows: 

*  *  *  We  should  make  available  to  peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of 

our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for 
a  better  life.  *  *  * 

There  is  no  showing  that  such  technical  knowledge  is  not  available 
to  other  nations  and  areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  invention 
and  American  technique  have  already  contributed  mightily  to  eco¬ 
nomic  advance  in  all  quarters.  The  record  indicates  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  will  pay  for  it  or  will  create  conditions  attractive 
to  prudent  investment.  Making  technical  assistance  available  to 
other  nations,  in  relation  to  this  program,  appears  actually  to  mean 
paying  the  bill  for  them — or  paying  such  part  of  the  bill  for  economic 
development  as  relates  to  the  activities  of  technical  advisers. 

B.  WHERE  WILL  THE  MONEY  GO? 

Who  will  receive  the  direct  benefits  of  the  subsidy  to  which  the 
American  taxpayer  will  thus  be  committed? 

The  answer  in  title  III  and  in  the  presentation  is:  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  phrase  “underdeveloped  areas”  is  obviously  vague  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  administration.  What  is  the  norm  to  which  an  area  is  to 
be  compared  in  determining  the  fact  of  its  underdevelopment?  Will 
this  policy  extend  to  areas  deficiently  developed  in  comparison  to  the 
United  States?  Will  it  extend  to  areas  deficiently  developed  in  com¬ 
parison  to  a  world  average?  Will  it  extend  to  areas  that  are  less 
developed  than  neighboring  areas?  WiU  it  extend  to  area  whose 
people  simply  have  not  exacted  from  the  ground  as  much  of  the  earth’s 
benefits  as  they  would  like  to  have?  Will  it  extend  to  areas  where 
theoreticians  and  idealists  envision  the  opportunity  for  adding  to 
the  tangibles  and  intangibles  of  human  welfare? 

Title  III  itself  gives  only  partial  clues. 

It  refers  in  section  302  (b)  to — 
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*  *  *  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economically  underdeveloped  areas 

of  the  world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
lands  in  which  they  live. 

The  reference  to  "areas  of  the  world”  clearly  rules  out  possible  inhab¬ 
ited  areas  on  other  planets.  Otherwise,  the  language  seems  to  make 
eligible  any  area  whose  full  capabilities  have  not  been  realized  and 
whose  resources  are  still  undergoing  development. 

Other  references  give  little  more  light.  Section  302  (d)  gives  us 
only  the  hint  that  an  underdeveloped  area  is  one  whose  production, 
living  standards,  and  trade  might  be  enhanced  in  international  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  through  the  United  Nations.  Section  303  (a)  gives 
us  the  clue  that  an  underdeveloped  area  is  one  whose  people  wish  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

More  precise  standards  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  President.  His 
message  to  the  Congress  on  June  24,  1949,  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  mentioned: 

The  grinding  poverty  and  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity  *  *  *  in  the 

economically  underdeveloped  parts  of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  certain 
regions  of  Central  and  South  America  *  *  *. 

Moreover,  in  an  address  on  November  8,  1949,  discussing  the  Point  IV 
project,  the  President  said: 

I  stand  in  my  office  and  look  at  a  globe  *  *  * 

I  see  immense  undeveloped  rivers  and  valleys  all  over  the  world  that  would 
make  TVA’s  and  Columbia  Valley  developments.  I  see  untold  resources  in  South 
America,  in  Canada,  and  in  Africa.  All  it  needs  to  get  it  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  somebody  who  knows  the  technical  approach  to  their  development. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Rivers  can  be  brought  back  and  turned  again 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  valley  supported 
from  12  to  25  million  people,  all  the  time,  in  luxury — and  can  do  it  again.  And 
that  will  make  their  neighbors  rich.  And  thay  have  the  resources  with  which 
to  make  that  development  possible,  if  they  are  shown  how  to  do  it.  I  can  name 
you  place  after  place  around  this  globe  where  that  sort  of  situation  exists.  *  *  * 

The  above  quotation  may  give  some  hint  of  the  scope  of  the  under¬ 
takings  envisaged. 

The  point  here  is  that  no  relevant  limitations  are  contained  in 
title  III. 

C.  HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  COST? 

A  critical  question  likely  to  occur  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  is: 
How  much  will  it  cost? 

This  is  of  greatest  moment  to  the  whole  country.  It  involves  more 
than  the  budgetary  consideration,  which  itself  is  crucial.  It  involves 
the  heart  of  the  proposal  itself.  For  questions  of  quantity  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  quality.  One  cannot  understand  this  proposal  without  some 
clue  as  to  its  size.  Its  size  can  be  measured  only  in  dollars — the  only 
proper  denominator  for  keeping  count  of  financial  undertakings  in 
United  States  legislation. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  definite  indication  in  this  title  as  to  the  size 
of  this  undertaking  in  dollar  terms. 

There  are  relevant  hints  in  a  publication  entitled  "Point  4,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  State  with  assistance  of  an  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Advisory  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance  and  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  and  released  in  January  of  this 
year.  It  says  on  page  7 : 

*  *  *  The  value  of  the  program  should  be  measured  in  human  terms,  not 

in  dollars. 
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When  proponents  of  a  world-wide  economic  undertaking  propose 
that  its  accounts  be  cast  in  nondollar  terms,  it  is  well  for  those  who 
appreciate  the  relevance  of  money  to  take  heed. 

The  cited  publication  says  also  this: 

* *  *  *  The  cost  *  *  *  is  exceedingly  modest.  The  appropriations 

requested  for  the  first  year  *  *  *  amount  to  approximately  $45,000,000. 

It  gives  no  light  as  to  the  cost  in  subsequent  years.  There  is  a  hint 
of  what  is  to  come,  however,  in  the  reference  to  a  $45,000,000  begin¬ 
ning  as  “exceedingly  modest.” 

One  may  find  a  more  definite  clue  as  to  the  size  of  things  to  come 
in  the  estimates  drawn  up  by  the  United  Nations  as  to  the  operations 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  effort.  The  broad  implications  of 
participation  by  international  organizations  in  the  spending  aspects 
of  this  program  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  minority  report.  Here 
it  is  relevant  only  to  compare  the  data  (taken  from  p.  2  of  a  United 
Nations  report  entitled  “Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped 
Countries”):  { 


First  year 

Second  year 

United  Nations: 

Through  United  Nations  itself . . .  _..  ..  _ 

Through  specialized  agencies . . .  _  ... 

Total  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .. 

Specialized,  agencies: 

International  Labor  Organization ..  _  _  _ 

$4, 855, 500 

1. 084,  500 

$7,  643,  500 
1,  601.  500 

5.  940,  000 

4,  678,  400 

9,  425.  456 

6, 150,  000 
516,  000 
10,  624,  410 

9. 245, 000 

6,  793  500 
11,345,383 
10,  705,  500 
1,  007,  500 
13,  604,  352 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. ..  _  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization _ 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization .  .  .  _ 

World  Health  Organization _  _ _ _ 

Total _  _ 

37, 334, 466 

52,  701, 135 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plans  of  this  group  of  international 
organizations  call  for  a  44-percent  increase  in  the  second  year  as 
against  the  first. 

The  publication  entitled  “Point  4”  gives  one  more  clue — albeit  a 
vague  one — in  a  reference  to — 

*  *  *  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  few  thousand  technicians,  experts, 

and  students  *  *  *  in  the  projects  to  be  undertaken.  *  *  * 

One  can  construe  this  much — that  the  public  servants  who  will  be  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  this  undertaking  are  to  be  measured  in  thousands. 

If  one  could  arrive  at  the  precise  number  of  thousands  and  have 
data  as  to  the  salaries,  then  one  might  be  able  to  guess  also  the  over¬ 
all  cost  of  this  so-called  program,  provided  that  one  could  also  derive 
from  the  crystal  ball  how  long  it  is  to  go  on.  For  one  cannot  derive 
the  answer  to  this  from  the  language  of  title  III  itself  or  from  the 
evidence.  On  page  6  of  the  official  statement,  entitled  “Point  4,” 
we  are  told  only  this: 

*  *  *  This  must  be  a  long-range  program.  Its  duration  *  *  *  will 

be  measured  in  decades  rather  than  years.  *  *  * 

A  witness  before  the  committee,  Mr.  K.  W.  Gifford,  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  observed: 

There  is  not  anything  in  any  part  of  the  statement  or  publications  today  that 
says  what  the  ultimate  goal  is.  Are  we  shooting  at  another  5  billion,  6  billion,  or 
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8  billion,  or  1  billion  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  American  taxpayers,  and  are  we 
leading  these  people  abroad  to  feel  that  they  can  look  to  us  for  all  future  needs? 

So  far,  the  questions  have  not  been  answered;  they  are  not  answered 
in  this  legislation.  One  can  only  echo  Mr.  Gifford’s  further  statement: 

I  honestly  think  that  the  American  taxpayer  should  be  given  some  idea  of  what 
he  is  going  into.  In  other  words,  you  just  do  not  make  a  down  payment  on  some¬ 
thing  without  knowing  what  the  final  cost  is  liable  to  be. 

III.  Who  Will  Do  the  Spending? 

A.  THE  PROVISIONS  IN  TITLE  III 

It’is  clear  enough,  though,  who  will  pay  the  undefined  amount  of 
money  whose  outlay  is  involved  in  this  title — the  American  public. 

Who  will  spend  the  money?  Here  the  answer  is  less  clear. 

Section  303  (b)  refers  to  the  applications  for  aid  as  being  reviewed 
by  agencies  of  this  Government.  Section  305  refers  to  bilateral  under¬ 
takings  to  be  carried  on  by  any  United  States  Government  agency. 
Section  313  refers  in  detail  to  the  employment  of  persons  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  title; . 

But  section  304  (a)  says: 

*  *  *  The  United  States  shall  participate  in  multilateral  technical  coop¬ 

eration  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  their  related  organizations,  and  by  other  international 
organizations.  *  *  * 

Under  what  limitations?  None  whatever.  The  section  in  question 
says  that  such  participation  shall  take  place  “wherever  practicable.” 
Section  304  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to  effect  such  participation 
whenever  that  mode  of  operation  will — 

*  *  *  contribute  *  *  *  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  com¬ 

parable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to  detect  that  the  language  contains 
no  administrative  standard  whatever.  It  requires  the  Executive  only 
to  measure  one  guess  against  another. 

Following  out  the  same  couse,  section  304  (b)  authorizes — 

*  *  *  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  by  it  and  its  related  organizations  *  *  *. 

A  like  authorization  as  to  contributions  to  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  other  international  organizations  is  added.  What  are 
the  limitations?  None  whatever,  except — 

*  *  *  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 

poses  of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  every  cent  to  be  appropriated  under  the  authorization, 
limitless  in  years  and  limitless  in  amount  after  the  first  year,  might 
be  turned  over  to  international  organizations  to  spend. 

B.  THE  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  implications  of  this  will  be  challenging  to  those  Members  who 
recall  the  unhappy  experiences  of  this  country  in  attempting  to  do 
something  for  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  UNRRA 
episode  came  early  in  the  history  of  United  Nations  efforts  and  that 
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in  the  meantime  the  organizations  in  the  United  Nations  cluster  have 
meantime  taken  on  a  more  permanent  character — in  other  words 
that  the  effort  envisaged  here  might  be  expected  to  be  on  the  UNRRA 
model  with  UNESCO  modifications.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
recall  the  implications  of  the  proposal  to  handle  the  spending  through 
international  organizations  as  these  implications  were  given  in 
testimony. 

The  first  quotation,  a  lengthy  one,  is  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Sanders,  of  the  National  Grange.  It  is  in  point  for  two  reasons: 
First,  Mr.  Sanders  gave  the  most  cogent  of  all  the  arguments  for 
channeling  funds  through  international  organizations.  Second,  Mr. 
Sanders  brought  forth  the  most  pointed  recollections  as  to  what  the 
channeling  of  funds  through  international  organizations  has  meant 
previously — to  wit,  in  the  days  of  UNRRA.  The  excerpt  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Sanders.  *  *  *  This  Nation  must  of  necessity  be  even  a  greater 

proportionate  financial  contributor  to  a  world-wide  or  international  Point  IV 
program  than  we  were  to  UNRRA,  which  was  over  two-thirds  of  the  financial 
support  of  UNRRA.  The  main  difference  is  that  UNRRA  was  a  one-way  street. 
Point  IV  must  truly  be  mutually  profitable  to  the  suppliers  of  financial  support 
and  to  the  recipients  of  it.  As  long  as  we  believe  explicitly  in  the  superiority  of 
the  capitalistic  system  and  in  democracy,  practical  politics  tells  us  that  Point  IV 
cannot  be  set  up  so  as  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  totalitarian  economy  in  any 
country.  That  to  my  way  of  thinking  was  the  basic  reason  for  the  United  States 
abandoning  support  of  UNRRA. 

*  *  *  I  was  on  the  inside  and  I  cannot  keep  from  believing  that  that  was  a 

major  reason  why  we  dropped  UNRRA.  Whether  it  was  a  valid  reason  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  was  a  good  deal  of  validity  to  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  mean  in  some  places  it  was  being  used  to  build  up  totalitarian 
regimes? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes;  and  to  strengthen  them.  And  often,  as  I  viewed  it,  it 
was  used  to  cater  to  that  rather  than  to  try  to  build  up  a  democratic  spirit  and 
a  democratic  inclination  in  the  people.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  reason  was  not  so  much  a  thought-out 
policy  in  that  direction  determined  by  the  people  at  the  top,  as  policy  determined 
by  the  personnel  who  administered  it?  The  personnel  for  whatever  reason  had  a 
large  percentage  of  people  who  themselves  had  those  views  that  they  used  it,  the 
assistance,  in  that  direction.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  will  agree  with  you  entirely.  I  will  say  this  much,  that  I  think 
at  least  about  half  of  my  time  I  was  directly  under  communistic  people  who  came 
from  Russia  and  went  back  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  obviously  were  not  using  our  American  money,  or  money  that 
was  more  than  two-thirds  from  America,  to  help  build  up  a  system  of  self-reliance 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Indeed  not.  I  can  give  you  one  small  example  of  that:  The  man 
who  was  above  me  in  Farm  Machinery  Purchases  was  a  man  who  went  through  the 
siege  of  Leningrad.  He  was  a  very  likable  man.  In  the  matter  of  purchasing 
tractors  for  Poland,  I  insisted  on  purchasing  small,  two-plow  tractors  with 
mounted  tools  that  could  be  handled  in  small  fields  and  on  small  farms.  Mr. 
Varonzov  insisted  for  over  2  months  that  I  must  get  caterpillar  tractors.  Seem¬ 
ingly,  I  was  just  stopped.  I  could  not  get  around  him.  Every  time  I  would  send 
up  an  order  for  the  small  tractors,  he  would  send  it  right  back  and  then  we  would 
have  another  round.  That  went  on  for  about  2  months,  so  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  way  to  get  around  him  was  to  call  up  the  machinerv  manufacturers  and  franklv 
explain  the  predicament  I  had  gotten  into  and  call  the  representatives  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  factories  in  and  get  them  to  tell  this  gentleman  that  they  did  not  have  and 
would  not  have  any  caterpillar  tractors  but  that  they  had  other  tractors  for  sale. 
That  is  the  way  we  got  around  him. 

Mr.  Judd.  Why  did  he  want  the  caterpillars? 

Mr.  Sanders.  To  collectivize  the  farms,  that  is  obvious.  He  did  not  want 
the  small  tractors  to  operate  on  the  small,  independent  farms.  It  was  not  hard 
to  see  that,  of  course.  He  would  never  admit  the  reason  he  was  doing  it.  He 
constantly  said  it  would  save  a  lot  of  labor  and  would  tend  toward  efficiency. 
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At  a  later  point  in  the  testimony,  the  interchange  was  renewed: 

Mr.  Judd.  *  *  *  You  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of  doing  as 

much  of  this  as  possible  through  the  United  Nations  organizations.  If  you  do 
that,  how  are  you  going  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  troubles  you  had  in 
UNRRA  where  they  had  you  working  under  this  Russian? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  we  have  Russia  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  hope  she  will  stay  there. 

*  *  *  We  cannot  afford  to  have  this  Point  IV  program  appear  to  be  a 

purely  United  States  affair.  We  know  that  in  the  end  most  of  the  material 
contributions  to  this  program  will  come  from  this  country,  but  we  do  want  to 
set  up  machinery  to  use  the  UN,  especially,  it  seems  to  me,  along  the  lines  of 
technical  advice.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Judd.  I  wonder  why  you  are  so  emphatic  in  saying  that  we  certainly  must 
do  this,  insofar  as  possible,  through  the  United  Nations.  Why  should  we  not 
do  the  bulk  of  it  directly  between  ourselves  and  the  recipient  country? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Because  first,  Dr.  Judd,  if  this  program  is  viewed  in  its  broadest 
service,  it  must  not  be  guided,  supported,  and  advanced  solely  by  one  great 
nation.  If  we  intend  to  live  in  this  world  and  create  a  peaceful  world,  we  must 
some  way  have  an  effective  world  government. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  how  does  our  doing  this  pretty  much  on  our  own  while  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  organizations  already  set  up  under  the  United  Nations,  how  does  that 
indicate  that  we  are  insisting  on  living  by  ourselves  or  that  we  are  not  sympathetic 
toward  the  organization.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  being  sort  of  technical  there. 
As  long  as  we  are  providing  the  bulk  of  the  assistance,  and  everybody  knows  we 
are,  w'hy  should  it  not  be  done  directly?  Everybody  on  our  side  knows  it;  why 
should  not  the  people  on  the  recipient  side  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  assistance 
comes  from  a  country  that  has  our  kind  of  a  government?  If  you  put  it  under 
United  Nations,  I  will  bet  the  leftists  will  be  so  skillful  in  their  propaganda  that 
the  recipients  will  believe  it  is  the  economic  type  of  democracy  or  the  people’s 
democratic  dictatorship  as  it  is  called  in  China,  which  is  affording  this  help  to  the 
people,  rather  than  people  under  a  capitalistic  form  of  government  who  are  giving 
the  help. 

Mr.  Sanders.  *  *  *  I  know'  we  should  have  some  sort  of  a  world  govern¬ 

ment  in  which  we  can  have  implicit  faith.  If  we  do  not  have  implicit  faith  in  it 
we  should  have  one  in  which  we  can  have  the  most  faith  possible.  We  should 
constantly  be  ale-t  to  strengthening  that,  government.  The  thing  we  are  worried 
about  is  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  this  bill  to  weaken  the  United  Nations 
and  everything  should  be  put  into  the  bill,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  using  this 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  I  saw'  a  way  whereby  we  could  use  this  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  I  w'ould  agree  with  you.  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it  will  move  in  that 
direction.  *  *  * 

The  second  excerpt  is  from  a  statement  of  Hon.  Spruille  Braden, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American  Republic  Affairs: 

Even  worse  than  developing  this  program  through  United  States  governmental 
instrumentalities  wmuld  be  to  put  it  under  the  less  experienced  United  Nations 
and  the  latter’s  specialized  agencies.  This  Nation  would  continue  to  make  the 
major  financial  and  technical  contributions;  yet  the  direction  and  control  thereof 
in  most  cases  would  be  vested  in  those  organizations  where  our  single  vote  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  those  of  the  plan’s  beneficiaries.  The  UN,  like  all  bureau¬ 
cracies,  seems  ambitious  to  expand  its  activities  and,  at  best,  to  be  only  grudgingly 
tolerant  of  private  enterprise.  To  coordinate  its  operations  with  those  of  private 
organizations  would  be  a  Sisyphean  task.  The  evils  of  statism  and  bureaucracy 
from  which  we  already  suffer  within  our  owTn  country  w'ould  be  expanded  into  an 
infinitely  more  dangerous  international  superstatism  and  hegemonic  bureaucracy. 

The  ineptitude  of  both  the  UN  and  OAS  in  these  matters  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  True,  the  International  Bank  for  the  nonce  has  a  competent 
administration,  but  such  agencies  may  change  for  the  worse  and  cannot  be  counted 
upon  as  being  permanent.  Therefore,  for  the  long  pull,  the  prospects  of  using 
the  UN  are  not  auspicious,  even  in  respect  of  such  preliminary  work  as  prepara¬ 
tion  of  studies  and  surveys.  This  particular  aspect  of  the  program  requires  the 
most  careful  scrutiny,  especially  as  it  may  be  expected  that  both  the  UN  and 
OAS,  together  with  the  many  so-called  experts  in  Washington,  will  attempt  to 
grab  the  ball  and  run  off  with  it  in  every  direction.  To  the  extent  they  succeed 
it  will  mean  more  Government  in  business,  more  proliferation  of  bureaucratic 
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structure,  and  more  extravagance  and  inefficiency.  All  which  will  spell  the  defeat 
of  the  ends  the  President  seeks. 

Is  there  current  evidence  as  to  the  extravagance  which  might  be 
anticipated  in  turning  over  a  portion  or  all  of  the  spending  in  this 
effort  to  international  organizations?  Yes,  there  is.  It  is  found  in 
the  comments  made  by  Hon.  Willard  Thorp,  United  States  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  speaking  at  Geneva  on  July 
21,  1949,  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
in  regard  to  the  estimates  as  then  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  and 
related  organizations  as  to  their  share  of  the  spending.  (The  figure 
at  that  time  for  the  first  contemplated  year  was  $35,862,576;  sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  raised  to  $37,334,466 — the  figure  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  statement.)  To  quote  Mr.  Thorp: 

*  *  *  I  would  suggest  a  range  from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  The 

United  States  believes  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  could 
spend  effectively  no  more  than  $25,000,000  in  the  first  year.  *  *  * 

The  figures  I  am  using  are  comparable  to  the  $36,000,000  proposed  *  *  *. 

I  believe  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  achievement  if  we  could  spend  wisely  an 
amount  of  money  ranging  from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  Even  the  lowest 
figure  would  represent  an  extraordinary  increase  to  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Thorp’s  estimate  was  that  the  United  Nations’ 
planners,  in  their  first  bite,  had  bitten  off  44  percent  more  than  they 
could  chew. 

One  should  note  in  this  connection  the  antipathy  for  private 
action  reflected  in  the  United  Nations’  planning  in  connection  with 
Point  IV. 

Section  307  (a)  provides  that — - 

In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in  section  305  *  *  *  The  partici¬ 

pations  of  private  agencies  and  persons  shall  be  sought  wherever  practicable. 

The  above  provision  is  to  be  read  with  caution.  It  represents  an 
attempt,  at  least  in  language,  to  get  away  from  the  deadening  over¬ 
emphasis  of  government-to-government  dealings.  It  applies,  how¬ 
ever,  only  to  assistance  tendered  under  bilateral  agreements.  It  does 
not  apply  to  assistance  rendered  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  organizations.  The  way  to  possible  private 
participation  in  that  sector  of  activity  has  been  closed.  It  was  closed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  affirmed  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  16,  1949.  Section  2  (d)  (ii)  of  the 
guiding  principles  thus  adopted  provide: 

Technical  assistance  shall  be  given  only  to  or  through  governments. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  attitude  reflected  #in  the  views 
of  the  undersigned  is  one  of  hostility  to  international  cooperation. 
Such  an  attitude  of  hostility  is  specifically  disavowed.  It  is  no  act  of 
friendship  to  international  organizations  to  fasten  upon  them  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  No  greater  disservice  to  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  could  be  made  at  this  time  than  that  of  placing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  international  organizations  the  burden  of  an 
excessively  great  operational  undertaking.  Moreover,  no  greater 
disservice  could  be  done  to  a  program  than  that  of  vesting  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  its  funds  in  those  who  are  not  accountable  for  such  funds.  No 
lesson  in  administration,  whether  in  private  business  or  in  the  business 
of  government,  is  more  readily  demonstrable  or  more  important  than 
this:  That  sound  results  are  to  be  achieved  only  when  the  authority 
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to  spend  the  dollars  is  confined  to  those  who  must  answer  for  the 
results. 

IV.  Evaluating  the  Purposes 

In  his  address  of  November  8,  1949,  touching  on  Point  IV,  the 
President  said: 

We  are  somewhat  famous  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  we  have  been'able 
to  accumulate  under  this  Republic  of  the  United  States.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  to  present  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  know-how,  and  that  knowledge,  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  in  these  other  great  countries  for  the  welfare 
and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  not  for  their  exploitation. 
That  is  what  Point  IV  means. 

He  added: 

*  *  *  And  that,  my  friends,  when  it  is  properly  developed,  means  peace  in 

the  world,  because  most  wars  are  fought  for  economic  reasons,  or  because  some 
country  is  overpopulated,  or  because  some  country  wants  some  riches  that  some 
other  country  has. 

As  to  the  objective  of  peace,  the  above-quoted  speech  echoes  the 
President’s  earlier  message  to  the  Congress  of  June  24,  1949,  which 
carried  the  assurance  that — 

The  development  of  these  areas  will  strengthen  *  *  *  the  fabric  of  world 

peace. 

The  thought  is  echoed  in  turn  in  section  302  (a)  of  title  III,  which 
expresses  the  Congress’  finding  that— 

*  *  *  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  all  peoples  *  *  *  can  further 

*  *  *  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  “will”  has  been  reduced  to  a  “can.”  The  assurance  has  become 
a  speculation.  Questions  about  the  relationship  of  this  proposal  to 
world  peace  may  still  be  raised,  however.  Did  Germany  twice  over¬ 
run  Europe  because  it  was  economically  disadvantaged  in  comparison 
to  its  neighbors?  Did  economic  underdevelopment  lead  Japan  to 
overrun  the  Orient  and  to  bomb  Pearl  Harbor?  If  wars  are  caused 
because  some  country  covets  another  country’s  riches,  will  peace  be 
served  by  further  enrichment  of  the  backward  areas?  If  wars  result 
from  overpopulation,  then  one  must  take  pause  at  the  prediction 
made  on  page  8  of  the  Executive  brochure  entitled  “Point  4”: 

*  *  *  Economic  development  *  *  *  will  lead  to  *  *  *  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  the  population  *  *  *. 

These  questions  are  not  asked  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
answered.  The  ultimate  causes  and  cures  of  wars  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  economic  treatment.  Peace  must  be  sought  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  not  merely  in  their  standard  of  living.  These  questions  are 
asked  merely  in  the  hope  that  the  proposition  in  this  legislation  will 
not  be  accepted  uncritically  merely  because  it  has  been  labeled  with 
the  magic  word  of  peace. 

As  to  the  proposition  “to  present  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
know-how,”  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gift  will  not  be  free — 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The  gift 
aspect  will  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  assistance  preferred  in 
this  undertaking  as  against  technical  assistance  which  the  receiving 
governments  could  obtain  for  themselves  by  paying  for  it.  A  second 
distinguishing  aspect  will  be  that  the  technical  assistance  will  be  par¬ 
celed  out  on  a  basis  of  global  planning  by  governmental  and  inter- 
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national  organizations.  The  effort  will  be  on  a  government-to-gov- 
ernment  basis  and  on  an  agency-to-agency  basis.  This  is  public 
planning  on  the  grand  scale,  and  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  by  increasing  economic  well¬ 
being  across  the  globe  he  will  also  be  helping  to  found  a  more  stable 
peace. 

That  is  a  profoundly  worth-while  hope.  It  is  so  estimable  an  ob¬ 
jective  that  the  means  to  it  deserve  better  than  uncritical  examination. 
For  even  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  world  planners  the  role  that  govern¬ 
ments  and  international  agencies  can  play  will  be  small  in  comparison 
to  the  role  that  capital  itself  can  play  if  given  the  opportunity.  Title 
III  itself  contains  a  pale  reflection  of  this  thought  in  its  references  to 
investment  and  trade. 

The  legislation  here  proposed  relates  to  the  development  of  areas 
which  are  economically  lagging.  Economic  development  is  another 
name  for  investment — but  with  this  distinction:  Investment  neces¬ 
sarily  means  development  for  the  sake  of  profit.  And  profit  is  a 
touchy  subject. 

Profit  is,  of  course,  the  increment  in  what  is  produced  by  an  eco¬ 
nomic  undertaking  as  against  what  is  put  into  the  undertaking.  It  is 
the  measure  that  shows  whether  the  investment  was  sound.  Keeping 
books  is  economically  the  only  way  of  making  sense.  When  the 
assumptions  of  an  investment  prove  correct,  the  books  show  a  balance. 
That  is  profit.  In  the  Marxian  folklore,  profit  is  something  sinister. 
In  the  attitude  of  the  governments  of  many  economically  laggard 
countries,  profit  is  likewise  sometimes  regarded  as  evil,  depending  on 
who  gets  it. 

The  peoples  of  most  countries  whose  resources  are  capable  of  being 
developed  want  outside  capital  to  come  in.  They  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  are  generally  perfectly  willing  to  see  machinery  and  talents 
brought  in  from  abroad.  When  the  machinery  and  talents  from 
abroad  prove  successful  in  application  to  their  economic  objective, 
however,  and  an  increment  of  wealth  is  produced,  the  natives  and 
their  government  often  resent  the  share  of  the  increment  that  goes  to 
those  who  supplied  the  machinery  and  the  talents.  The  question 
naturally  rises:  Why  not  keep  the  machinery  and  the  talents  and  all 
the  increment  as  well?  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  idea  of  inherent 
unreasonableness  of  profits  arises.  This  idea  reflects  itself  in  the 
nomenclature  of  investment  in  many  areas  of  undeveloped  resources. 
Thus  the  Latin-American  nations  are  wont  to  speak  of  a  permit  to 
an  investor  as  a  “concession”  and  of  the  act  of  development  as 
“exploitation.”  This  psychology  produces  the  notion  that  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  wealth  involves  the  exaction  of  wealth — that  in  some  way 
he  who  draws  forth  the  resources  of  a  nation  deprives  the  nation. 
This  is  the  basis  upon  which  many  nations  which  thirst  for  economic 
development  at  the  same  time  erect  barriers  and  discriminations  to 
keep  foreign  investors  away,  tax  to  the  point  where  profits  vanish, 
place  taxes  upon  production  itself,  and  actually  tax  the  possession  of 
extractive  tools. 

It  is  the  source  of  the  temptation,  which  rises  all  too  frequently  in 
the  paths  of  governments  of  areas  undergoing  development,  to  ex¬ 
propriate  investments,  particularly  foreign  investments;  and  if  the 
requital  to  the  investors  can  be  made  on  an  inadequate  scale  or  paid 
in  coin  that  they  cannot  remit,  so  much  the  better  for  the  expropriator. 
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This  contradictory  attitude  about  investment — exemplified  in  the 
desire  both  to  attract  and  to  repel  it  at  the  same  time — has  impeded 
the  course  of  progress  in  many  an  economically  backward  country. 
Along  with  ancestor  worship,  feudal  traditions,' caste  systems,  and 
the  systematic  denial  of  private  property  rights,  this  form  of  xenophobia 
has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  keeping  some  of  the  world’s 
peoples  lagging  behind  the  others  in  economic  development. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  investment  that  the 
legislation  and  the  presentation  become  most  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  President  is  quoted  as  having  said  on  November  8,  1949 — - 

We  have  immense  stores  of  capital  in  this  country  *  *  *. 

That  being  so,  there  would  be  no  inherent  reason  why  the  capital 
could  not  move  abroad  on  the  basis  of  private  volition,  if  given 
profitable  opportunities.  But  the  key  word  in  the  condition  just 
expressed  is  “profitable.”  Will  the  potential  recipient  countries 
allow  the  opportunities  to  be  profitable? 

Apparently  the  essence  of  this  program  is  to  dodge  the  issue.  In 
his  inaugural  message  of  January  20,  1949,  the  President  declared: 

*  *  *  The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — has  no  place 
in  our  plans. 

This  reflects  the  habit  of  mind  that  identifies  profit  with  exploitation. 
It  squares  with  the  attitude  which  results  in  barriers  against  the  very 
investments  which  are  needed. 

The  title  under  discussion  is  ambiguous  on  the  point.  In  section 
302  (b)  it  speaks  favorably  of — 

*  *  *  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  *  *  *  to  encourage  the 

flow  of  investment  capital. 

Of  course,  what  is  required  is  not  “the  cooperative  endeavor  of  atf 
nations”;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  unilateral  awakening  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  which  have  chosen  to  impede  investment. 

Section  302  (c)  tries  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
It  speaks  of  the  need  of — 

*  *  *  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that 

investors  will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of 
local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  local  labor.  *  *  * 

It  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  need  of— 

*  *  *  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors,  through  intergovernmental 

agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that  they  will 
have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control  their  enterprises;  that 
they  will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  includ¬ 
ing  industrial  and  intellectual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in 
taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

All  this  is  merely  declaratory — an  echo  of  the  phrases  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  June  24,  1949: 

We  believe  that  American  enterprise  should  not  waste  local  resources,  should 
provide  adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  local  labor,  and  should  bear 
an  equitable  share  of  the  burden  of  local  taxes. 

Even  so,  the  statements  are  notable  for  their  avoidance  rather  than 
their  confrontation  of  the  issues. 
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The  main  issue  regarding  local  taxation  of  foreign  investments, 
for  example,  is  not  whether  the  outside  investor  will  bear  his  “fair 
share.”  If  local  taxes  are  excessive,  the  outside  investor  may  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  rush  in  to  assume  his  portion.  For  what  is  a 
fair  share  of  an  inequitable  tax?  Nor  is  the  essential  question  one  of 
discriminatory  taxation.  It  is  no  comfort  to  the  outside  investor  to 
know  that  he  will  be  taxed  only  at  the  rate  of  the  local  investor  if 
the  local  investor  must  pay  at  a  rate  beyond  what  he  can  bear  or 
must  pay  on  what  he  produces  rather  than  on  what  he  clears.  A 
government  that  is  hostile  or  capricious  toward  foreign  capital  is 
likely  to  be  likewise  toward  native  capital. 

The  statement  about  the  need  of  confidence  that  outside  capital 
will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  is  questionable. 
The  concept  of  free  bargaining  is  all  too  likely  to  be  more  foreign  to 
the  backward  area  than  is  the  source  of  the  capital  in  question.  The 
idea  that  the  people  of  underdeveloped  areas  must  be  reassured  against 
their  anxieties  that  foreign  investors  will  impinge  upon  their  free 
bargaining  traditions  is  a  misconception.  The  issues  about  wages  do 
not  arise — except  in  marginal  cases — from  refusal  to  enter  into  free 
bargaining.  The  difficulties  arise,  rather,  from  the  imposition  by  local 
governments  of  wage  rates  that  are  exorbitantly  higher  than  would 
obtain  under  a  free  bargaining  system. 

Or  take  the  matter  “reasonable  opportunity  to  remit  their  earnings” 
for  investors.  What  is  “reasonable  opportunity”?  It  is  opportunity, 
unqualified.  Then  why  attach  the  qualification  “reasonable”?  One 
can  only  express  the  opinion  that  the  qualifying  word  “reasonable” 
echoes  the  statement  in  the  President’s  message  of  June  24,  1949: 

*  *  *  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  a  foreign  -country,  particularly  an 

underdeveloped  country,  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  dollar  exchange  necessary 
for  prompt  remittance  of  earnings  on  dollar  capital. 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  dollars  will  be  available  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  concerned  has  not  chosen  to  preempt  them  from  their  owners. 
This  does  not  require  the  “best  will  in  the  world”;  it  requires  only 
the  will  to  refrain  from  preempting  dollars. 

Beyond  the  references  in  the  legislation  analyzed  above,  title  III 
contains  a  few  more  ambiguous  references  to  investment. 

Section  303  (c)  speaks  encouragingly  of — 

*  *  *  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 

under  which  such  *  *  *  capital  can.  effectively  and  constructively  contrib¬ 

ute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing 
productivity,  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Section  303  (b)  provides  that  in  reviewing  requests  involving  use  of 
capital,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  question— 

*  *  *  whether  private  capital  is  available  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere 

upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  *  *  *. 

The  first  of  the  above  quotations  is  merely  an  expression  of  an 
attitude.  It  has  no  force  whatever  as  an  administrative  standard. 
Nor  can  the  second  be  called,  in  any  sense,  an  administrative  standard. 
The  administrator  is  asked  by  it  only  to  take  into  account  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  private  capital.  He  is  compelled  to  follow  no  particular 
policy  in  such  an  event.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  real  standardization 
controlling  the  administration  of  the  policy  in  this  respect,  nothing 
in  the  hopes  behind  this  bill  is  more  likely  to  prove  more  disappointing 
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than  the  idea  that  we  can  encourage  other  nations  to  give  private 
initiative  its  chance  by  giving  them  the  unconditional  opportunity  to 
share  in  our  largess. 

The  allusions  to  trade  in  title  III  are  as  lacking  in  substance  as  the 
allusions  to  investment.  Section  302  (a)  expresses  the  belief  that 
“mutually  beneficial  commerce”  will  help  understanding,  good  will, 
and  peace  among  nations.  Section  303  (d)  contains  the  following  as¬ 
sertions: 

Greater  production  and  higher  standards  of  living  in  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  and  international  trade  between  these  areas  and  the  economically 
advanced  areas  of  the  world  can  be  promoted'through  international  agreements 
negotiated  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  to  establish 
fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  including  the  encouragement 
of  collective  bargaining  between  management  and  labor. 

But  the  critical  question  is  not  as  to  the  aspirations  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  as  to  the  likelihood  that  the  launching  of  this  policy  will  do  any¬ 
thing  substantial  to  freeing  the  channels  of  world  trade,  impeded  as 
they  are  b}7  the  interposition  of  governmental  controls  on  every  hand. 

The  effort  proposed  here  is  all  too  likely  to  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  That  conclusion  arises  from  no  particular  provision 
in  the  bill.  It  arises  from  the  climate  of  opinion  among  the  nations 
which  may  be  expected  to  share  in  the  benefits  and  make  technical 
improvements  in  their  economies  at  American  expense. 

We  find,  for  example,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  detailing  the 
consideration  given  to  the  preparations  for  the  Point  IV  undertaking: 

Some  members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  guiding  principles  proposed  for  an 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  failed  to  take  into  account  the  need 
for  simultaneous  development  of  all  branches  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  importance  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  including  the  development  of  heavy  industry  *  *  *. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  majority  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  set  the  Members  right  on  this  part  of 
the  problem.  It  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  if  one  were  able  to 
note  that  it  was  explained  to  them  that  no  attitude  would  be  more 
likely  to  confound  the  hopes  behind  this  undertaking  than  the  attitude 
that  every  country  should  develop  “in  all  branches  of  industry  and 
agriculture” — in  other  words,  should  seek  self-sufficiency.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  majority  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  report 
continues : 

*  *  *  the  majority  maintained  that  the  statement  of  principles  was  suffi¬ 

ciently  broad  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  assistance  was  to  be  rendered  only  at  the 
request  of  governments  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  requested  it. 

And  such  is  the  underlying  principle  as  adopted  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  section  2  (b)  of  which  reads: 

The  kinds  of  services  to  be  rendered  to  each  country  shall  be  decided  by  the 
government  concerned. 

This  principle  was  affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  November  16,  1949. 

That  means  carte  blanche  for  the  government  of  every  under¬ 
developed  country  to  call  the  tune  for  economic  self-sufficiency. 
More  backward  countries  are  all  too  apt,  in  an  excess  of  national  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  seek  to  stand  alone  economically.  Wealth  and  industry 
are  not  necessarily  the  same;  neither  are  poverty  and  agriculture. 
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But  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  are  prone  to  believe 
they  are.  In  its  present  conception  the  Point  IV  undertaking  is  all 
too  likely  to  eventuate  into  a  program  for  assisting  the  underdeveloped 
nations  along  the  road  to  autarchy,  with  mischievous  results  for 
world  trade  and  for  the  international  cooperation  which  the  effort  is 
supposed  to  encourage.  It  slioidd  be  noted  that  section  305  (b)  of 
title  III  expresses  the  design  to — 

assist  other  interested  governments  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 

“Balanced  and  integrated  development”  will  mean  one  thing  only  to 
the  recipients  of  this  assistance.  It  will  mean  self-sufficiency. 

V.  Conclusions 

The  proposal  contained  in  this  legislation  has  a  worthy  objective — 
the  encouragement  of  higher  standards  of  living  and  greater  economic 
efficiency  among  the  economically  underdeveloped  nations. 

The  loftiness  of  the  aims  should  not  induce  us  to  be  uncritical  of 
the  means.  Experiments  noble  in  purpose  may  come  to  dismal 
conclusions  unless  based  upon  realistic  premises  of  action.  The 
Congress  must  look  to  the  premises  of  action  rather  than  confining 
its  attention  to  the  high  purposes. 

It  is  when  one  examines  the  premises  of  action  that  doubts  arise 
concerning  title  III. 

It  contains  no  administrative  standards  for  selecting  the  areas  to  be 
helped  or  the  type  of  help  to  be  given. 

It  gives  no  hint  of  the  duration  of  the  effort  or  the  cost  involved. 
In  that  sense,  it  is  not  a  program  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  statement 
of  a  hope. 

It  involves  the  dubious  proposal  of  spending  the  money  through 
international  agencies  which  will  not  be  accountable  for  the  results 
achieved  and  which  are  inadequately  prepared  for  the  functions  to  be 
thrust  upon  them. 

It  is  at  best  equivocal  in  its  relation  to  the  encouragement  of 
international  investment. 

It  is  harmful  in  its  implications  respecting  the  development  of 
international  trade. 

In  brief,  it  fails  to  justify  the  claims  made  on  its  behalf. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfieid. 

.  Lawrence  H.  Smith. 
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instances,  to  show  that  on  roll  call  83 
and  on  roll  call  112  I  was  present  and 
answered  to  my  name. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  10,  minutes  on  Monday 
next  following  the  disposition  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Speaker'S- desk  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  special  orders  heretofore 
granted. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to¬ 
morrow  marks  the  official  observance  of 
Greek  independence  day.  Specifically  it 
celebrates  that  day  in  1821  when  the 
Greeks  threw  off  Turkish  tyranny  after 
generations  of  misrule. 

Greek  independence  day  is  more  than 
that,  however.  It  is  a  symbolic  .cele¬ 
bration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  spirit  that  is  as  old  as  Athens  and 
the  Acropolis,  as  forthright  and  coura¬ 
geous  in  action  at  Pindus  in  World  War 
H  as  at  Thermopylae  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

We  have  had  even  more  recent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  durability  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  democratic  spirit  in  Greece. 
Battered  by  the  events  of  World  War  II 
which  made  Greece  a  battleground, 
racked  by  the  forays  of  Communist  guer¬ 
rillas  supplied  and  directed  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
come  through  a  decade  of  almost  un¬ 
matched  destruction  and  chaos.  Yet 
they  went  to  the  polls  last  month  and 
elected  a  Government  of  moderate,  dem¬ 
ocratic  parties,  pledged  to  carry  out  a 
progressive  program  for  all  the  Greek 
people. 

Americans  can  take  pride  in  ftie 
achievements  of  the  Greeks  in  the  post¬ 
war  years.  American  aid  has  helped 
these  guardians  of  the  eastern,  bastions 
of  democracy  in  Europe,  has  hqfped  them 
throw  back  the  threat  of  the^Communist 
guerrilla  bands  in  the  north'  despite  con¬ 
stant  Russian  help  to  the-’guerrillas. 

The  European  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  through  the  fission  to  Greece 
headed  by  Paul  R.  Porter,  has  played  a 
major  role  in  helping  the  Greeks  to  help 
themselves  economically.  Homes  have 
been  built,  notify  the  hundreds,  but  by 
the  thousand^  The  main  harbor  at 
Piraeus  has/fteen  both  repaired  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  Nation’s  road  system  has 
been  reestablished  and  improved. 
Bridges  have  been  built,  railroads  sal¬ 
vaged,  canals  reopened. 

Greek  agriculture  is  better  off  than  it 
was  before  the  last  decade  of  misery  be¬ 
gan.  Agricultural  machinery  has  been 
imported  to  help  mass  production.  Ero¬ 


sion  control,  crop  rotation,  contour  plow¬ 
ing,  drainage,  and  other  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  have  been  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  And  much  land  thought  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  ocean  or  swamps  has  been  re¬ 
claimed. 

Everyone  in  Greece  knows  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  Truman  doctrine 
with  its  effective  aid  to  Greek  democracy 
at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Greek  arch  of  triumph. 
Certainly  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  which  so  many  fought  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  has  proven  to  be  of  great 
value  in  combatting  the  march  of  com¬ 
munism.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
it  was  the  Greek  people  who  took  the 
keystone  and  built  the  arch.  As  the  New 
York  Times  editorialized  last  October, 
“the  main  credit  must  go  to  the  heroic 
Greek  people  and  their  soldiers,  who 
fought  with  flesh  and  blood.’’ 

It  is  that  determination  of  the  Greek 
people  to  preserve  political  and  economic 
independence — with  their  flesh  and  blood 
if  necessary — that  we  honor  tomorrow. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MURPHY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Breen)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  two  articles  on 
the  subject  of  the  social-security  fund, 
one  appearingsin  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  one  from  t\e  newspaper  Labor. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extdfcui  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include^  article  appearing 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  askek  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hisVemarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  waV  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  edi¬ 
torials, 

Mr,  TAURIELLO  asked  and  s^civen 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  irf^he 
Record  in  two  instances;  to  include 
one  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  an' 
in  the  other  a  letter  he  received  from  the 
American  Zionist  Council. 

Mr.  LANHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  delivered 
by  his  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  [Mr.  HolifieldL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Donald  O’Toole. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the: 
Record  in  two  instances;  to  include  in 
one  an  editorial,  and  in  the  other  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  expect  to  make  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McGREGOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  editorials.^. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  asked  and  wa^' 'given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark^  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland 'asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  POULSON,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  a 
letter  from  the  Grange. 

Mr.  LeFHJVre  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  two 
newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  in 
one  a  sermon  and  in  the  other  a  speech. 

Mr.  HERTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mi*.  VORYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record;  and  also  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  expects  to  make  in  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  today  and  include  cer¬ 
tain  tables  and  data. 

Mr.  HOPE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  DONDERO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jenkins)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  certain  printed 
statements  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ecord  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Galw  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  and  also  in 
another  instance  to  include  a  proclama¬ 
tion  D5^  Governor  Schricker,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  £&DLAK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  N  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
.Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  518  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  for¬ 
eign  economic  assistance,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
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minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to ‘their 
names  : 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  113] 

Furcolo 

Peterson 

Addonizio 

Gilmer 

Pfeifer 

Allen,  Ill. 

Gore 

Joseph  L. 

Andersen, 

Granahan 

Pfeiffer, 

H.  Carl 

Granger 

William  L. 

Auchincloss 

Green 

Philbin 

Bailey 

Hall, 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Baring 

Leonard  W. 

Potter 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Halleck 

Powell 

Beall 

Harden 

Ramsay 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harrison 

Redden 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harvey 

Reed,  Ill. 

Bolton,  Md. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bonner 

Heffernan 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Heller 

Richards 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Riehlman 

Bulwinkle 

Holifleld 

Rivers 

Burdick 

Irving 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Burton 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Sabath 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

James 

Sadowski 

Canfield 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Carroll 

Kearns 

Scott,  Hardie 

Cavalcante 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Scott, 

Celler 

Klein 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Chatham 

Kruse 

Shafer 

Chiperfleld 

Lane 

Shelley 

Chudoff 

Latham 

Sheppard 

Clemente 

Lichtenwalter 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Corbett 

Linehan 

Smathers 

Coudert 

Lucas 

Smith,  Ohio 

Crawford 

McCulloch 

Tackett 

Curtis 

McDonough 

Taylor 

Dague 

McGuire 

Thompson 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

McKinnon 

Wadsworth 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macy 

Weichel 

Dawson 

Merrow 

WThitaker 

Dingell 

Miles 

Whittington 

Dollinger 

Monroney 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Donohue 

Morgan 

Withrow 

Doughton 

Morrison 

Wolcott 

Douglas 

Murphy 

Woodhouse 

Doyle 

Nixon 

Worley 

Engle,  Calif. 

Norton 

Fugate 

O’Neill 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  304 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  now  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  this  rule 
makes  in  order  was  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  omnibus  measure  in  that 
there  are  incorporated  in  it  three  sepa¬ 
rate  items.  Title  I  simply  deals  with  the 
matter  of  extending  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  controversial  that 
part  of  the  bill  will  prove  to  be.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  great  many  people 
who  protest  the  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 


gram  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
continued  or  discontinued  would,  in  the 
light  of  their  understanding  of  world 
conditions  and  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  first 
bill,  favor  the  continuance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Title  II  deals  with  a  different  subject. 
It  simply  provides  some  care  for  the 
Palestine  refugees.  The  title  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  the.  “United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950.” 

I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
no  objection  raised  to  this  title  of  the 
bill. 

This  brings  us  to  title  HI  which  deals 
with  the  President’s  point  4  program, 
which  is  a  subject  that  was  considered 
last  fall  by  the  Committee-  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House.  That  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  bill,  but  never  did 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration.  When  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  an  application  for  a  rule, 
many  objections  were  raised  to  the  bill 
as  written.  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  in  virtual,  agreement  as  to  the 
desirability  or  as  to  the  objective  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any 
protest  to  the  doing  of  things  which  the 
bill  proposed  to  do.  But  it  was  a  wide- 
open  affair  and  no  action  was  taken. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  seems  to  have  thought  it  well  to  in¬ 
clude  point  4  in  the  EGA  bill  and  it  is 
now  here  for  action  by  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  objection 
to  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  prepared 
possibly  grew  out  of  the  suspicions  I  had 
of  what  the  State  Department  who  wrote 
that  bill  had  in  mind.- 

This  title  3  of  the  bill  is  loaded  down 
with  beautiful  language,  which  may  not 
be  objectionable.  I  am  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  that  section  of  the  bill,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  have  high  regard  and  "in  whom 
I  have  great  confidence,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter], 
helped  write  this  section  of  the  bill  and 
tells  me  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
objections  raised  against  the  original  bill, 
and  my  examination  of  the  measure  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  this  is  true  for,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I 
gratuitously  make  unfavorable  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  State  Department,  that  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  writing  of 
title  3  of  this  bill  It  would  be  easier  for 
me  to  support  this  part  of  the  bill  had 
the  State  Department  not  touched  it,  for 
I  have  no  confidence  in  this  Department 
now  being  gently  tapped  on  the  wrist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  passing,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  the  supremest  contempt 
for  the  timidity  or  cowardice,  or  both, 
which  is  now  operating  to  restrain  people 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  has  seen  fit  to 
rise  up  and  speak  for  his  country  in  the 
endeavor  to  put  out  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  friends  of  Stalin  who  have  helped 
him  build  Russia  into  a  colossal  giant 
which  now  stands  astride  the  world. 

That  the  Communists  permeate  the 
State  Department  and  other  depart¬ 


ments  of  the  Government  is  known  to 
every  informed  person  in  Washington. 

If  public  opinion  permits  the  appeas¬ 
ers  of  Russia  to  crucify  a  man  who  has 
manifested  the  loyalty  and  decency  to 
speak  up  for  America,  then  God  help 
our  country.  The  outrage  that  some  are 
trying  to  manifest  over  being  designated 
as  friends  of  Communists  is,  in  the  light 
of  the  record,  completely  phony.  Mr. 
Speaker,  maybe  that  statement  is  not 
at  all  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  issues 
before  us,  but  I  say  that  public  opinion 
in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  world  ought  to  make  its 
will  known,  and  it  ought  to  support 
Senator  McCarthy  in  his  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  an  honest  part  to  protect 
the  country  that  we  love. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  know  that  this  legislation  ear¬ 
marks  5  percent  of  the  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  for  ECA  for  the  program  of  ac¬ 
quiring  strategic  and  critical  materials? 
Does  he  know  that  already  $192,000,000 
has  been  expended  to  bring  into  this 
country  nonferrous  metals,  and  that  our 
own  mines  are  being  shut  down  because 
of  it? 

Mr.  COX.  I  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  the  gentleman  might  propound 
about  this  bill,  but  if  the  gentleman  will 
wait  until  the  debate  takes  place  I  am 
■  sure  he  will  be  fully  informed,  because 
the  committee  sponsoring  this  bill  has 
labored  faithfully  and  diligently  to  come 
here  with  a  sound  measure  that  both 
majority  and  minority  Members  can,  and 
I  think  ought  to,  support. 

I  am  for  the  bill;  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  no  great  opposition  will 
develop  to  any  part  of  it. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ex¬ 
plained,  House  Resolution  518  makes  in 
order  under  an  open  rule  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  It  also  provides  for  6  hours  of 
general  debate.  I  do  not  oppose  the  rule, 
and  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  opposed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  that  which  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  I  agree  with  much  of 
it.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is- a  bill 
which  should  be  studied  carefully,  one 
which  carries  so  many  provisions,  so 
many  implications,  and  so  many  com¬ 
mitments  and  obligations  as  to  require 
our  close  attention.  We  should  listen 
carefully  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
be  certain  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
in  passing  on  the  various  sections  of  this 
measure. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  know  the 
exact  financial  obligations  carried  in  this 
bill,  but  if  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  whom  I  have 
talked  are  correct  in  their  analysis  of  the 
financial  commitments  contained  in  this 
bill — and  I  believe  they  are — it  carries  a 
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total  authorization  of  $3,659,000,000  over¬ 
all.  Part  of  this  money  is  funds  which 
have  been  previously  appropriated  or  au¬ 
thorized  and  not  used.  One  billion 
dollars  of  this  total,  as  I  understand,  is 
set  aside  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  now  in  the 
hands  of  this  Nation.  The  net  “new 
money”  involved,  or  the  commitment 
for  entirely  new  appropriations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  money  that  has  been-  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  or  appropriated  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
foodstuffs  amounts  to  $2,122,000,000. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  analysis,  as 
follows: 

Analysis  of  figures  in  H.  R.  7797 


I.  New  money  to  be  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated _ $2, 122,  450,  000 


A.  ECA _  1,  950,  00(X  000 

B.  Korea _  100,  000,  000 

C.  Palestine _ _  27,  450,  000 

D.  Point  4 _  45,  000,  000 


Total _ _ _  2, 122,  450,  000 


II.  Money  already  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  now 
made  available  for  fiscal 
1951 _  244,000,000 


A.  ECA  carry-over _  150,  000,  000 

B.  China  Aid  Act _  94,  000,  000 


Total... _ _  244,  000,  000 


Total  authorized  or  to  be 

made  available _  2,  366,  450,  000 


III.  Credits  authorized _  1,  292,  488,  232 


A.  ECA  surplus  com¬ 
modities _  1,  000,  000,  000 

B.  ECA  guaranties  al¬ 
ready  available  to  ECA 
($150,000,000  less  $7,- 

511,768  already  spent) .  142,  488,  232 

C.  ECA  additional  guar¬ 
anty  amount _  150,  000,  000 


Total... _ _  1,  292,  488,  232 


Authorized  or  to  be  made 

available _  2,  366,  450,  000 

Credits _  1,  292,  488,  232 


Grand  total _  3,  658,  938,  232 


This  bill  was  evidently  prepared  by 
the  State  Department,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  do  not  have 
too  much  confidence  in  some  of  those  in 
the  State  Department  who  have  pushed 
for  this  legislation.  I  am  rather  con¬ 
cerned  by  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
been  seeing  and  hearing  recently  about 
the  State  Department,  and  especially 
the  defense  which  has  been  made  of  some 
of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  of  their  alleged  radical  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  past  membership  in  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  of  questionable 
nature. 

The  defense  made  by  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  for  those  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  still  in  positions  of 
trust  and  power  within  our  Federal 
Government,  is  that  while  they  did  these 
things  in  the  past,  while  they  did  play 
footsie  with  the  fellow  travelers  and  the 
Communists,  while  they  did  join  organ¬ 
izations  or  participated  in  meetings  that 


were,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  some 
of  which  were  designated  as  being  sub¬ 
versive  organizations,  that  realizing 
the  error  of  their  ways,  some  time  ago, 
they  have  reformed. 

Well,  I  wonder  just  how  many  of  you 
here  on  this  floor  would  want  to  entrust 
your  life  savings  to  a  bank  in  which  any 
appreciable  number  of  the  officials  were 
reformed  embezzlers.  I  doubt  that  you 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Neither  am  I  so  sure  I  want  to  follow 
blindly  the  recommendations  of  any  of 
these  individuals  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  who  have  reformed.  To  say  the 
least,  even  if  they  have  reformed,  they 
certainly  have  demonstrated  in  the  past 
their  lack  of  sound  judgment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  entirely  possible,  that  in  the 
future  they  may  again  fail  to  exercise 
good  judgment.  In  our  Government, 
especially  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  we  are  entitled  to  have  serving 
us  men  whose  loyalty  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  and  whose  judgment  cannot  be 
questioned. 

In  this  day,  under  existing  world  con¬ 
ditions,  we  need  the  most  able,  the  most 
sound,  the  most  loyal  Americans  we  can 
find  to  represent  us  in  handling  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  therefore  looking 
this  bill  over  rather  carefully  and  I  want 
to  suggest,  if  I  may,  to  other  Members 
of  this  body,  whether  they  be  Republi¬ 
cans  or  Democrats,  that  they  do- likewise 
and  think  things  out  for  themselves. 

I  know  there  are  some  sections  of  this 
bill  I  am  not  for.  I  am  not  for  section  3 
which  deals  with  point  4.  That  is,  I  am 
not  for  it  in  its  present  form.  Perhaps 
it  can  be  put  in  shape  by  amendment,  I 
do  not  know.  Of  course,  it  talks  about 
technical  assistance  to  foreign  peoples, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  technical  assistance 
provided  all  through  the  bill,  if  I  read  it 
correctly.  You  know,  this  measure  is 
rather  cleverly  written.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  That  is  why  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  study  it  carefully.  Read  it  two 
or  three  times — for  it  is  a  confusing  leg¬ 
islative  hodgepodge. 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  section  3 
about  milk  for  the  Hottentots;  whether 
it  is  to  be  delivered  in  pasteboard  cartons 
or  in  bottles,  but  it  calls  for  a  lot  of 
American  money  to  go  to  someone  who 
will  spend  it,  whether  it  be  new  money 
that  we  appropriate  now,  or  whether  it 
be  money  we  have  appropriated  in  the 
past.  It  will  still  be  money  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in 
the  Treasury,  or  in  the  process  of  being 
collected  from  the  American  people  or 
in  the  process  of  being  borrowed  in  their 
name.  In  any  event,  it  is  money  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have  to 
put  up  in  one  way  or  another. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  along 
about  the  1st  of  March  we  crossed  the 
$28,000,000,000  line  in  the  total  amount 
of  money  we  have  given  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  foreign  peoples  in  the  way  of 
economic  aid  since  the  shooting  stopped 
in  World  War  II.  This  bill  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  better  than  $31,000,000,- 
000. 

We  now  have  a  national  debt  of  around 
$260,000,000,000  and  secondary  obliga¬ 
tions,  which  the  Government  must  pay 
if  someone  else  does  not,  obligations  for 


which  we  signed  the  notes  as  it  were  as 
guarantors,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$93,000,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  a  little  time 
traveling  over  this  country  of  ours  in 
recent  weeks,  and  I  say  to  you  with  all 
the  sincerity  and  conviction  at  my  com¬ 
mand  that  the  American  people  are  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  over  public  spending 
and  are  wanting  their  Congress  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  we  obligate  them 
further. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Just  to  emphasize  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  at  this 
particular  time,  on  yesterday  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  a  luncheon  with 
a  group  of  juniors  from  a  certain  col¬ 
lege  in  this  country  and  I  asked  the 
question  of  this  group  of  boys  and  girls 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  at  all 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Practically  every  one  of 
them  with  a  serious  look  on  their  face 
stood  up  and  said  that  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  spending  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  further.  The 
concern  which  has  been  evidenced,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  comes  not 
from  Republicans  or  by  any  one  partic¬ 
ular  group  of  Americans.  It  comes  from 
all  Americans  regardless  of  party. 

I  have  just  made  a  check  in  my  own 
home  State  and  in  my  own  district,  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  today  is  running  nearly  10 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  all  State  and 
local  government  activities  combined. 
Each  citizen  of  Ohio  is  now  paying  about 
10  times  as  much  to'support  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  meet  the  Federal 
budget  as  they  pay  in  all  forms  of  State 
and  local  taxes  for  all  purposes,  to  run 
their  State  and  local  governments;  to 
build  highways  and  streets,  to  run  their 
public  schools  and  hospitals,  and  furnish 
other  public  service;  provide  police  and 
fire  protection.  It  is  time  we  stop,  look, 
and  listen  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  missing  faces.  Members  gone  from 
here,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  next  year. 
The  people  are  about  ready,  my  friends, 
to  vote  the  “ins”  out  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  bringing  an  end  to  the 
present  orgy  of  waste  and  extravagance. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  said 
just  a  moment  ago  that  we  have  given 
away  $28,000,000,000  to  foreign  countries 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  Is  that  not  as 
much  as  the  entire  Federal  Government 
cost  during  the  first  100  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  just  how  much  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cost  the  first  100  years  of  its 
existence,  but  I  do  know  one  thing,  and 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  our  Federal  Government  is  cost¬ 
ing  entirely  too  much  today.  They 
know  it  back  home,  and  everywhere  they 
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are  saying,  "Why  so  many  Federal  of¬ 
ficials?  Why  such  a  costly  Govern¬ 
ment?” 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  another  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  owes 
more  money  than  all  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  put  together  right 
now? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Oh,  yes;  and 
more  than  all  of  our  property  west  of 
the  Mississippi  would  bring  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  auction  block,  believe  it  or  not.  That 
is  a  terrible  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  In  reading 
the  bill,  it  must  be  rather  cleverly  writ¬ 
ten,  because  there  are  a  good  many  blind 
spots  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  there  are 
a  good  many  blind  alleys  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  They 
strike  out  a  comma  and  they  strike  out 
a  period,  and  on  page  4  they  strike  out 
words  between  the  first  and  second  pro¬ 
visos,  and  all  through  the  bill  you  find 
that.  It  is  not  a  complete  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
the  bill  is  drafted,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  Ram- 
seyer  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  It  is  not 
possible  to  follow  the  bill  or  what  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  is. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  not  concede,  when  he 
adds  it  up,  that  this  peacetime  year, 
1951,  what  we  are  appropriating  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  entire  cost  of  the  8  years  under 
Woodrow  Wilson,  including  all  of  the 
cost  of  the  first  World  War. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  believe  that 
is  correct.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  has 
those  figures  available  to  him. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  this: 
Every  Member  of  this  body  should  listen 
to’  the  debate  on  this  bill  as  much  as  and 
as  long  as  he  can,  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  study  it  carefully. 
Perhaps  you  might  even  talk  to  some  of 
the  folks  back  home  by  telephone  be¬ 
fore  you  vote  on  some  of  these  sections, 
and  find  out  what  the  home  folks  think 
about  it.  You  inight  be  surprised  to 
learn  just  how  they  do  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  As  regards  consulting  with 
your  constituents-  back  home,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  propriety  of  procedure  of  that 
type,  but  here  we  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  acting  now.  My  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  gentleman  is:  Does  he  not 
feel  that  under  the  circumstances,  hav¬ 


ing  a  better  knowledge  of  world  condi¬ 
tions  than  people  generally  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have,  or  that  people  generally 
have,  there  is  justification  for  a  Member 
of  this  House,  acting  as  a  responsible 
representative  of  his  people,  to  base  his 
conduct  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  country? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COX.  In  other  words,  this  is  an 
investment  in  national  security. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  At  least  it  is 
claimed  to  be  such. 

Mr.  COX.  If  there  was  justification 
for  the  first  appropriation,  then  neces¬ 
sarily  we  must  continue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  fully  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  vote  as  his  judgment 
and  conscience  dictates.  But  I  pray 
none  of  us  ever  reach  the  point  where 
we  think  we  know  better  as  to  what 
should  be  done  on  every  subject  than  any 
of  the  people  back  home.  Personally  I 
want  to  talk  to  those  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  who  are  well  informed,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  views,  because  I  have 
learned  from  a  lifetime  of  political  ex¬ 
perience  that  every  now  and  then  when 
you  talk  to  somebody  back  home  you  get 
a  fresh  viewpoint,  and  every  now  and 
then  they  keep  a  fellow  from  making  a 
fool  of  himself  by  doing  something  he 
should  not  do.  So  I  want  to  consult  with 
the  folks  back  home,  and  I  recommend 
it  as  a  very,  very  good  practice. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  disagreement 
with  what  he  says?  I,  too,  seek  and 
appreciate  the  views  and  advice  of  my 
constituents  on  public  problems. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Priest).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names. 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  114] 
Coudert 

Hebert 

Addonizio 

Crawford 

Heffernan 

Allen,  Ill. 

Grosser 

Heller 

Andersen, 

Curtis 

Hinshaw 

H.  Carl 

Dague 

Hoffman,  Ill, 

Auchineloss 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Holifield 

Barden 

Dawson 

Horan 

Baring 

Dollinger 

Irving 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Dondero 

James 

Beall 

Donohue 

Jenison 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Doughton 

Jennings 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Douglas 

Jonas 

Biemiller 

Doyle 

Kean 

Blatnik 

Engle,  Calif. 

Kearns 

Bolton,  Md..- 

Fernandez 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Brooks 

Fugate 

Keogh 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Fulton 

King 

Bulwinkle 

Furcolo 

Kirwan 

Burdick 

Gamble 

Klein 

Burton 

Gilmer 

Kruse 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Gore 

Lane 

Canfield 

Granahan 

Larcade 

Carroll 

Granger 

Latham 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Green 

Lichtenwalter 

Cavalcante 

Hall, 

Linehan 

Celler 

Leonard  W. 

Lucas 

Chatham 

Halleck 

Lyle 

Chiperfield 

Harden 

McCarthy 

Chudoff 

Harrison 

McCuUoch 

Clemente 

Harvey 

McGuire 

Corbett 

Hays,  ArS, 

McKinnon 

Macy 

Poulson 

Sheppard 

Merrow 

Powell 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Miles 

Quinn 

Smathers 

Monroney 

Reed,  HI. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Morgan 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Tackett 

Morrison 

Rhodes 

Taylor 

Morton 

Rich 

Thompson 

Murphy 

Richards 

Towe 

Nixon 

Riehlman 

Wadsworth 

Norrell 

Rivers 

Weichel 

Norton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Whitaker 

O'Neill 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Whitten 

Peterson 

Sabath 

Whittington 

Pfeifer, 

Sadlak 

Wier 

Joseph  L. 

Sadowski 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Pfeiffer, 

Sasscer 

Withrow 

William  L. 

Saylor 

Wolcott 

Philbin 

Scott, 

Woodhouse 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Hardie 

Worley 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Scott, 

Yates 

Plumley 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Potter 

Shafer 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Priest).  On  this  roll  call,  281  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  tMr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  consistently 
supported  the  Marshall  plan  since  its 
inception,  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  do 
so.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  about 
the  pending  bill  is  title  III,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  a  plan 
described  in  the  bill  as  one  to  furnish 
technological  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  ought  to  examine  that 
very  carefully  before  we  embark  upon 
an  entirely  new  enterprise. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  that  the  so- 
called  point-4  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  is 
so  described.  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill, 
which  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
Marshall  plan,  has  got  a  firecracker  on 
its  tail  in  the  form  of  title  HI.  We  do 
not  know  just  exactly  what  it  is. 

I  was  disturbed  yesterday  when  the 
Rules  Committee  was  considering  title 
III,  at  which  time  I  propounded  some 
questions  of  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  read  title  HI,  and 
I  could  not  find  out  what  it  Was  all  about. 
I  could  not  find  out  what  it  meant.  I 
could  not  find  out  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do  under  this  program.  I  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  member  who  was  testifying  at 
that  time  whether  he  could  point  out  to 
me  any  limitation  on  that  program  that 
would  prevent  anybody  that  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  from  doing  anything 
on  the  face  of  God’s  green  earth  they 
choose  to  do  with  that  $45,000,000,  and 
the  answer  was  no.  If  anybody  can 
read  title  ni  and  give  an  intelligent  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question.  What  does  it  do  in 
practice?  I  would  like  for ‘them  to  do  so, 
and  I  yield  at  this  time,  because  I  am 
sorely  disturbed  about  it. 

As  no  one  seems  prepared  to  answer,  I 
will  proceed. 

There  has  been  some  talk  here  today 
about  the  state  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  all  know  it  is  bad.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  in  the  past  and  up  to  the 
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present  moment  we  have  been  indulging 
in  a  lot  of  foolishness  with  the  people’s 
money. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen,  and  examine  these  things.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  the  Government 
put  out  a  cookbook.  Maybe  some  of  you 
heard  about  the  cookbook.  That  morn¬ 
ing  the  papers  said  that  it  was  going  to 
be  given  away,  free,  and  both  of  my  tele¬ 
phones  were  clogged  all  day  long.  Now 
it  has  gotten  around  to  where  the  mail 
is  coming  in  about  the  cookbook,  and  my 
mail  is  now  coming  to  me  addressed  as 
“Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith,  Cook¬ 
book  Department.” 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Mem¬ 
ber  in  this  House  that  ever  had  the  idea 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  spend 
$75,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  on  this 
doggone  cookbook.  But  that  is  just  one 
example  of  what  I  might  say,  in  all 
charity,  is  our  carelessness  in  disposing 
of  public  money.  Now,  while  we  are  do¬ 
ing  that  in  the  domestic  field,  I  do  not 
want  to  spread  that  into  foreign  fields. 
If  you  are  going  to  embark  on  any  new 
program  to  give  our  taxpayers’  money 
away,  I  think  that,  at  least,  we  Members 
of  the  House  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
specifically  what  we  are  going  to  give  it 
for,  how  much  we  are  going  to  give,  when 
we  are  going  to  stop,  and  where  we  are 
going  to  stop. 

This  bill,  in  title  in,  is  open  at  both 
ends.  I  do  not  know,  it  may  be  all  right, 
and  I  may  vote  for  it  when  the  time 
comes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
it  until  I  know  whqt  it  is  and  where  it 
is  heading.  That  is  just  getting  the  nose 
under  the  tent.  This  is  only  $45,000,- 
000,  but  those  of  you  who  have  been 
around  here  a  long  time  know  that  when 
we  start  something  new  and  we  appro¬ 
priate  a  small  sum  for  it  this  year,  next 
year  a  very  plausible  case  can  be  made 
for  showing  that  we  need  a  whole  lot 
more  for  this  program,  so  that  it  grows 
and  grows  and  grows.  What  I  fear  is 
that  some  persons  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  have  the  design  that  this  thing, 
which  is  started  this  year,  shall,  when  the 
Marshall  plan  runs  out,  take  the  place  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  So  let  us  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  we  embark  on  a  new 
plan  of  world  relief. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml’.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  concur  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
with  respect  to  point  4  in  this  program. 
I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
has  any  place  in  this  program.  But,  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight  with 
reference  to  the  cook  books,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  not  $75,000,000,  but  a  mere 
$200,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  cost,  but  whatever  it  cost 
it  cost  too  much. 

May  I  conclude  by  just  saying  this, 
and  this  is  all  I  started  out  to  say:  Let 
us  examine  this  title  III  very  carefully, 
and  let  us  have  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  who  are  responsible  for  this 
legislation  being  on  the  floor,  tell  us  spe¬ 


cifically  just  what  this  is  about  and  let 
us  know  where  we  are  going  before  we 
start. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Roosevelt], 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  ECA  bill  at  this  time.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  up  a  remark  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  that 
he  is  very  proud  and  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  the  State  government  of  Ohio 
has  kept  its  State  and  local  expenses  to 
one-tenth  of  what  the  people  of  Ohio 
send  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
also  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
good  Democratic  governor  in  Ohio. 
However,  in  my  own  State  the  situation 
is  not  quite  so  rosy.  In  my  State,  for 
every  $4  that  go  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes  the  State  government 
spends  $1  of  tax  money;  in  other  words, 
we  are  about  twice  as  badly  off  as  the 
people  of  Ohio,  as  far  as  our  State  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned.  And  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  the  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New 
York — there  is  a  Republican  governor 
and  Republican- dominated  legislature  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  an  address  I  made 
on  point  4. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  no  objection  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  rule  on  this  bill,  but  I  have 
taken  these  few  minutes  to  discuss  some 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  which  is 
very  highly  controversial. 

As  has  been  said  here  before,  this  bill, 
certainly  insofar  as  the  ECA  program  is 
concerned,  is  an  investment  in  security. 
We  may  all  have  different  points  of  view 
as  to  the  success  of  that  program  and  as 
to  the  amount  that  should  still  be  con¬ 
tributed  to  carry  it  on,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  argument  about  the 
fact  that  the  initial  purpose  of  the  bill, 
or  rather  the  initial  purpose  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  was  to  bring  about  security  to 
the  United  States  by  keeping  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  from  falling  into  the 
eventual  chaos  that  would  have  resulted 
because  of  the  Communist  growth  in 
those  countries  and  the  great  degree  of 
war  destruction  which  had  affected  all  of 
their  economy. 

Insofar  as  title  II  of  this  bill  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  dis¬ 
agreement.  The  situation  of  the  Arabs 
outside  of  Palestine  and  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine  is  very  distressing.  This 
title  might  be  considered  a  purely  hu¬ 
manitarian  title  to  take  care  of  a  very 
unfortunate  situation,  that  I  think  all 
of  us  hope  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
long. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
scribed  title  II  as  a  purely  humanitarian 
measure.  I  think  that  if  the  gentleman 
and  the  House  would  reflect  on  where 
these  refugee  Arabs  are  located,  and  the 
strategic  place  irf  the  world  economy  the 
Middle  East  and  its  products  occupy,  the 
gentleman  would  realize  that  this  is 
much  more  than  a  humanitarian  meas¬ 
ure. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
that  correction.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct  on  that. 

The  third  title  of  this  bill  deals  with 
point  4.  I  have  just  been  granted  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  insert  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  speech  I  made  a  few  days  ago 
on  that  subject,  called  The  Facts  and 
Fallacies  About  the  Government’s  Point 
4  Program,  in  which  I  try  to  analyze  in 
some  detail  exactly  what  form  that  pro¬ 
gram  has  now  taken  from  a  legislative 
point  of  view. 

In  my  opinion,  there  was  something 
very  meritorious  in  the  idea  of  trying  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  raise  their  standards  of  living, 
although  from  the  outset  the  great  fear 
I  have  had  is  that  we  were  likely  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  program  which  could  lead  only 
to  disillusionment  and  a  program  that 
was  in  no  sense  a  sound  program.  Much 
of  what  I  have  tried  to  advocate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  program  is  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us,  although  not  every¬ 
thing  I  would  like. 

Certainly  insofar  as  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  authorized  in  title  III  is 
concerned,  I  think  it  is  very  excessive 
until  the  shape  of  this  entire  program  is 
much  better  defined  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  However,  I  think  this 
can  be  said  now  without  going  into  de¬ 
tails,  that  there  are  many  areas  of  the 
world  today  that  are  a  battleground,  a 
battleground  between  the  ideologies  of 
our  Communist  friends  "and  the  ideology 
that  we  profess  from  the  point  of  view  of 
progress  being  made  under  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Straight  government-to-govern- 
ment  loans  are  never  going  to  cure  that 
situation.  We  are  never  by  a  hand-out 
program  going  to  do  any  effective  job  of 
raising  people’s  living  standards. 

However,  there  is  a  great  deal  we  can 
do  in  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
As  I  understand  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
program  as  now  outlined,  it  is  to  try  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves  by  giving 
them  such  technical  knowledge  as  might 
help  them  to  help  themselves. 

.  However,  there  is  another  phase  of  this 
that  is  to  my  mind  even  more  important. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  a  hundred 
years,  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We 
have  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
it  during  the  last  50  years;  in  fact,  we 
have  today  about  $17,000,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  various  areas  of  the  world  with 
varying  degrees  of  underdevelopment,  to 
try  to  help  in  that  contribution.  That 
is  a  process  that  is  going  to  continue  in¬ 
evitably,  anyway,  unless  we  find  those 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  taken 
over  by  Communist  ideologies. 

Clearly,  anybody  who  is  looking  at  the 
foreign  scene  objectively  must  realize 
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that  the  picture  is  a  great  deal  darker 
than  we  like  to  think  it.  Certainly  it  has 
deteriorated  markedly  in  the  last  6 
months.  The  battleground  is  actually 
more  than  a  cold  war;  it  is  a  very  real 
war  that  is  going  on  and  that  is  taking 
place  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

We  have  the  most  tremendous  stake 
in  keeping  many  countries  of  the  world 
from  falling  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
everything  that  might  be  done.  That  is 
impossible.  We  have  to  pick  and  choose. 
We  have  to  stay  within  the  means  which 
will  keep  us  strong.  But  in  that  process 
there  are  definite  types  of  assistance 
which  we  can  give  through  technical 
help.  That  does  not  mean  squandering 
large  sums  of  money.  It  merely  means 
making  available  to  those  nations,  so 
that  they  can  help  themselves,  the  kind 
of  scientific  assistance,  assistance  in  ad¬ 
ministration  and  in  agriculture  and  in 
public  health,  and  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  will  attract  private  capital  to 
them  for  their  own  development  which 
they  cannot  get  without  our  help.  It 
seems  to  me  this  program  ought  to  begin 
on  a  much  more  modest  basis  than  that 
which  is  outlined  in  this  bill.  But  I 
think  before  rejecting  this  point  4,  or 
this  title  III  in  the  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  explain  it  in 
great  detail  and  we  ought  to  go  very 
slowly  because  there  are  too  many  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth  hoping  that  we  will  at 
least  give  them  just  a  little  bit  of  help — 
and  it  should  be  a  little  bit  of  help — 
highly  skilled  technical  help  in  order  to 
pull  them  through  these  very  difficult 
times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  - 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
one  title  is  designed  to  affect  two-thirds 
of  the  people  on  earth,  in  terms  of  popu¬ 
lation? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  make  any  over-claims  for  it. 
should  make  any  other  claims  for  it. 
I  do  think  there  are  many  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  little  that  can  be  done 
under  this  particular  title  can  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  major  war 
which  is  going  on  today.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  to  reject  all  of  title  HI  without 
the  most  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  am  going  to  embarrass 
him  because  I  wish  to  commend  him  to 
the  House  for  his  magnificent  far-seeing 
statesmanship  and  his  study  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  undeveloped  countries,  part 
of  his  study  being  reflected  in  this  legis¬ 
lation.  I  hope  when  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
tends  his  remarks  he  will  also  place  in 
the  Record  the  organizations  that  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  foreign 
investing  and  their  views  on  the  portion 
of  this  legislation  which  he  has  designed. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  will  advise  the  gentleman 
that  included  in  these  remarks  is  a  list 
of  those  organizations  which  have  been 
working  on  this. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Does  the  present  pro¬ 
posal  include  some  new  commitments 
which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
the  original  Marshall-plan  aid  was 
started?  I  understand  it  does. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Title  III  of  this  bill 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  aid  and  is  not  intended  for 
the  17  nations  that  are  included  under 
the  Marshall-plan  aid.  It  is  intended 
to  operate  in  other  areas. 

Facts  and  Fallacies  About  the  Government’s 
Point  4  Program 

(Address  by  Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter  before 

the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  March 

7,  1950) 

The  now  famous  point  4  of  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  inaugural  message  of- January  4,  1949, 
has  been  given  such  a  variety  of  interpre¬ 
tations  that  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  still  one  more.  My  only 
justification  for  feeling  that  I  can  make  any 
contribution  on  the  subject  is  that  I  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  during 
the  past  year  examining  testimony  on  the 
subject,  sitting  in  a  number  of  conferences 
with  interested  persons  where  it  was  being 
discussed,  and  following  with  considerable 
care  the  legislation  which  has  been  proposed 
to  implement  it. 

Developing  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  is  certainly  not  a  new  concept.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  adventurous  spirits,  plus  capital, 
has  been  in  the  process  of  developing  under¬ 
developed  areas  for  many  centuries.  The 
contribution  of  the  United  States  in  this 
field  has  been  very  considerable  during  the 
past  50  years,  and  at  the  present  time  some 
$17,000,000,000  of  private  American  capital  is 
invested  in  various  sections  of  the  world 
which  are  as  diverse  in  their  underdevelop¬ 
ment  as  Saudi-Arabia  and  Canada.  In  my 
judgment  there  are  but  very  few  corners  of 
the  world  that  are  not  susceptible  of  further 
development,  and  for  that  reason  the  use 
of  the  term  “underdeveloped”  must  be 
thought  of  in  a  comparative  sense  only. 

From  the  many  discussions  that  have,  taken 
place  during  the  last  year,  it  has  become 
obvious,  I  think,  that  the  President’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  advancing  what  he’  called  a  bold  new 
program  was  an  effort  to  hasten  and  stimu¬ 
late  certain  processes  which  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  taken  place  in  time  anyway,  pro¬ 
vided  the  destructive  social  and  economic 
forces  prevalent  over  a  large  area  of  the  world 
did  not  engulf  the  balance  of  the  world. 
From  a  purely  political  point  of  view,  the 
formulation  of  this  program  appeared  to  be 
an  effort  to  give*  to  those  peoples,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  very  much  lower  than 
ours,  some  hope  that  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  we  could  offer  them  more  toward 
raising  their  standard  of  living  than  could 
be  offered  by  the  Communists. 

In  the  world-wide  ideological  struggle 
which  is  taking  place,  I  feel  that  such  a 
concept  and  such  a  program  deserves  our 
full  support.  But  the  practical  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  program  must  be  realistic,  must 
be  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  cooperative 
climate,  and  must  hold  out  no  hope  that  liv¬ 
ing  standards  can  be  raised  or  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  except  with  hard  work  and  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  In  fact,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  insofar  as  it  can  be  called  a  program, 
must  be  thought  of  in  decades,  not  in  months 
or  years. 

Soon  after  President  Truman  made  his 
somewhat  vague  pronouncement,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
several  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  Government  were 
called  on  to  clarify  the  President’s  words  and 
to  outline  in  detail  their  own  concept  of  the 
shape  which  a  program  of  Implementation 
should  take.  One  theme  has  been  reiterated 
consistently  throughout  their  testimonyi 
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namely,  that  the  major  role  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  underdeveloped  areas  must  come 
from  private  capital  and  the  technological 
skills  that  go  with  private  capital.  There  has 
been  no  suggestion  of  any  new  financing 
agency  or  use  of  public  capital  other  than 
that  already  available  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development. 

Three  separate  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  advocated  by  the  administration,  one  of 
which  has  passed  the  committee  stage  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  either.  The  second  has 
been  reported  in .  drastically  amended  form 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House.  And  the  third  is  still  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  proposed  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  is  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  so  as 
to  allow  that  bank  to  guarantee  the  con¬ 
vertibility  into  dollars  of  local  currency 
profits  on  new  United  States  investments  in 
foreign  countries,  and  likewise  to  guarantee 
the  principal  of  such  investments  against 
expropriation  by  the  nation  in  which  they 
were  made.  There  has  been  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  desirability  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  made  clear  in  private  con¬ 
ferences  by  responsible  officials  of  the  bank 
and  of  the  government  that  the  optional 
power  given  to  the  bank  to  make  guarantees 
of  the  type  authorized  would  be  very  spar¬ 
ingly  used,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  never 
be  used  except  for  investments  made  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  already  ratified  sound  invest¬ 
ment  treaties  with  the  United  States.  To 
date  there  are  very  few  of  the  later.  In  fact, 
insofar  as  I  know,  such  investment  treaties 
have  been  negotiated  only  with  Uruguay, 
Eire,  and  Italy — and  the  later  alone  has  been 
ratified. 

It  has  been  announced,  however,  that  nego¬ 
tiations  with  many  other  countries  for  sim¬ 
ilar  treaties  are  now  being  conducted,  those 
which  have  been  singled  out  for  special  men¬ 
tion  being  Brazil,  Colombia,  France,  and 
India.  These  treaties  all  have  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  guaranteeing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of 
fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of  capital  in¬ 
vestments  on  the  part  of  both  nations,  as  well 
as  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  properties  which  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  those  countries  by  the  capital 
of  the  other  country.  Even  these  assurances 
which  have  been  given  still  leave  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  American  investors 
who  have  already  staked  their  capital  in 
these  foreign  countries  as  to  whether  or  not 
new  Investments,  if  guaranteed,  would  not 
be  given  a  preferred  position  over  the  old  in¬ 
vestments,  and  thus  establish  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  precedent. 

In  my  own  opinion,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  should  be  amended  by  having 
written  into  the  law  itself  the  assurances 
privately  given  by  responsible  officials  that 
these  guaranties  would  not  be  placed  on 
investments  except  in  countries  which  have 
signed  satisfactory  bilateral  agreements,  and 
also  by  inserting  a  provision  that  the  bank, 
in  later  converting  foreign  currencies  which 
it  may  have  received  for  dollars,  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  priorities  over  existing  investments. 
Even  if  these  amendments  should  be  adopted, 
I  have  some  doubts  as  to  how  greatly  such 
guaranties  would  be  resorted  to  or  how 
effective  they  might  be  in  stimulating  for¬ 
eign  investment.  Certainly  the  guaranty 
provisions  written  into  the  last  two  authori¬ 
zation  acts  for  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  have  led  to  the  writing  of  less  than 
$5,000,000  in  guaranties  out  of  authorizations 
of  450  millions  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  deals  with 
the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  spell 
out  in  legislative  form  just  how  technical  as* 
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slstance  can  or  should  be  given.  In  recent 
months,  three  entirely  different  types  of 
technical  missions  have  been  trying  to  ren¬ 
der  technical  assistance  in  three  different 
countries. 

The  first  was  of  an  entirely  private  nature. 
The  Government  of  Iran  contracted  with  a 
group  of  distinguished  engineering  concerns 
operating  under  the  name  of  Overseas  Con¬ 
sultants,  Inc.,  to  make  an  over-all  study  at 
the  expense  of  that  government  of  the  var¬ 
ious  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  Iran 
to  increase  its  productivity  and  raise  its 
standard  of  living.  Overseas  Consultants 
has  completed  a  very  comprehensive  report 
outlining  a  seven-year  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  alone  recommendations  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  but  for  sanitation,  irri¬ 
gation,  agricultural  development,  transpor¬ 
tation,  etc. 

The  second  type  of  misison  is  one  recently 
sent  by  the  World  Bank  to  Colombia.  This 
mission,  paid  for  half  by  the  Colombian 
Government  and  half  by  the  bank,  consisted 
of  experts  selected  by  the  bank  who  were 
joined  by  representatives  of  the  International 
Health  Organization  and  the  Pood  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  report  of  this  mission 
is  still  being  drafted,  but  from  the  fourth  re¬ 
port  of  the  World  Bank  recently  made  public, 
It  is  obvious  that  its  scope  will  be  quite  wide. 

The  third  type  of  technical  assistance  mis¬ 
sion  is  of  the  type  best  exemplified  by  the 
so-called  Abbink  Mission  to  Brazil.  In  this 
case,  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  joint  mission  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  Brazilian  and  United  States 
citizens,  of  which  Mr.  John  Abbink  was  the 
American  chairman,  made  an  over-all  study 
of  the  most  urgent  financial  and  economic 
needs  of  Brazil  and  came  up  with  a  number 
of  joint  recommendations.  In  many  cases, 
those  recommendations  include  suggestions 
for  further  studies  by  special  technicians, 
as  well  as  for  essential  domestic  legislative 
changes  in  Brazil  so  as  to  create  in  that 
country  a  climate  more  favorable  to  foreign 
investment. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  diverse  character 
of  these  different  types  of  missions  that  any 
legislation  would  have  to  be  so  broadly  drawn 
as  to  allow  the  greatest  flexibility  in  suit¬ 
ing  the  type  of  mission  to  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  individual  areas  of  the 
world. 

As  redrafted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  legislation  dealing  with 
technical  assistance,  but  called  the  act  for 
international  development,  represents  a 
compromise  of  views  between  a  bill  initially 
filed  last  year  by  the  administration  and 
one  which  I  filed  shortly  thereafter.  My 
own  bill  was  a  rather  hastily  drafted  com¬ 
posite  of  the  views  which  had  been  expressed 
on  this  subject  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  American  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  various 
individuals  who  had  had  great  experience 
in  the  foreign  investment  field.  While  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  compromise  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  granting  of  technical 
assistance  in  different  fields,  either  through 
bilateral  arrangements  or  through  the  use 
of  international  bodies  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations  or  the  organization  of  the 
American  States,  to  such  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  as  request  it,  it  likewise  spells  out 
in  some  detail  the  role  which  private  capi¬ 
tal,  private  individuals,  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  can  play  and  the  conditions  which 
would  create  a  climate  suitable  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital.  For  instance, 
let  me  quote  some  of  the  pertinent  passages : 

“Sec.  2.  (c)  Technical  assistance  and  capi¬ 
tal  investment  can  make  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  to  economic  development  only  where 
there  is  understanding  of  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  assistance  and  investment 


and  where  there  is  confidence  of  fair  and 
reasonable  treatment  and  due  respect  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given 
and  in  which  the  investment  is  made  and 
of  the  countries  from  which  the  assistance 
and  investments  are  derived.  In  th£  case  of 
investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  that  investors  will  conserve  as  well  as 
develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share 
of  local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws,  and 
will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  investors,  through 
intergovernmental  agreements  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation;  that  they  will  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  remit  their  earn¬ 
ings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that  they 
will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  op¬ 
erate,  and  control  their  enterprises;  that  they 
will  e*njoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property,  including  industrial 
and  intellectual  property,  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory  treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

“Sec.  3.  (b)  That  in  order  to  achieve  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States,  private  and  public,  which 
are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall  take 
into  consideration  (1)  whether  the  assist¬ 
ance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part  of  a 
program  reasonably  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of 
the  country  or  area  concerned;  (2)  whether 
any  works  or  facilities  which  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  are  actually  needed  in  view  of  similar 
facilities  existing  in  the  area  and  are  other¬ 
wise  economically .  sound;  and  (3)  with  re¬ 
spect  to  projects  for  which  capital  is  re¬ 
quested,  whether  private  capital  is  available 
either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon 
reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  finance  such  projects.’’ 

It  is  in  the  statement  with  respect  to 
those  latter  matters  that  I  feel  the  bill  is 
of  particular  importance.  The  mere  author¬ 
ization  to  send  technical  assistance  where 
wanted  throughout  the  world  could  do  very 
little  in  itself  toward  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  underdeveloped  nations.  Very 
real  help  could  be  given  in  the  fields  of  sani¬ 
tation,  education,  labor,  agriculture,  admin¬ 
istration,  etc.,  but,  in  the  long  run,  increased 
productivity  must  be  the  deciding  factor. 
That  productivity  can  come  only  through 
a  given  amount  of  capital  investment  plus 
the  technical  know-how  or  technical  skills 
which  go  with  capital  investment,  and  the 
bill,  as  now  reported  by  the  committee,  while 
defective  in  some  minor  particulars,  goes  far 
toward  spelling  out  for  all  to  see  the  mini¬ 
mum  conditions  under  which  any  reasonable 
person  could  expect  American  capital  to  seek 
investment  outside  the  shores  of  the  United 
States. 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  is  now  being 
studied  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  based  on  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  appeared  in  the  recent  tax  mes¬ 
sage  with  respect  to  altering  our  own  tax 
laws  in  order  to  give  proper  credits  for  taxes 
levied  on  American  investments  abroad. 
Until  the  exact  text  of  the  legislation  can 
be  examined,  it  is  hard  to  comment  on  it. 
But,  in  general,  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  appear  to  be  equitable  and  should 
be  helpful  in  removing  some  of  the  present 
tax  deterrents  to  foreign  investments. 

So  far,  I  have  addressed  myself  only  to  the 
factual  elements  in  the  point  4  program  as 
they  have  been  revealed  through  legislative 
proposals.  Some  of  the  details  that  appear 
in  the  legislation  are  of  importance.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  limits  of  this  discussion,  it  is 
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impossible  to  go  into  each  one  of  these 
details.- 

Some  people  have  felt,  and  so  stated  pub¬ 
licly,  that  they  believed  the  point  4  program 
would  be  the  medium  by  which  a  foreseeable 
dollar  gap  of  some  $2,000,000,000  per  year 
after  1952  might  be  filled.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  Impossible  assumption  on  the 
basis  of  any  of  the  official  statements  or  the 
legislation  so  far  advanced.  Private  capital 
will  move  only  to  the  extent  that  it  feels 
it  has  better  opportunities  in  the  foreign 
field  than  in  the  domestic  field,  and,  obvi¬ 
ously,  the  volume  of  that  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  will  be  conditioned  more  largely  by 
the  climate  which  exists  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  performance  of  foreign  governments 
than  by  any  action  which  the  United  States 
Government  can  take. 

Aside  -from  the  movement  of  private  capi¬ 
tal,  there  remains  only  the  volume  of  financ¬ 
ing  which  might  be  done  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  by  the  World  Bank.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  obvious  from  the  record 
of  these  two  financial  institutions  that  they 
cannot  and  will  not  make  loans  except  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  repayment, 
and  judging  from  their  financial  operations 
in  the  last  3  years,  I  assume  that  they  will 
exercise  very  much  the  same  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion  as  will  private  capital.  Certainly,  as 
I  have  indicated,  technical  assistance  in  the 
field  where  capital  investment  is  not  re¬ 
quired  can  be  most  helpful,  but  even  there 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  can  be  done.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  etc., 
will  again  depend  largely  on  the  receptivity 
of  the  individual  nations  or  areas  of  the 
world  and  on  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
help  finance  internally  the  various  domestic 
activities  upon  which  the  success  of  such 
programs  are  dependent. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  I  can  express 
my  views  with  respect  to  this  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  very  simply.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
program  of  sufficient  importance  in  our 
world  situation  to  attract  the  best  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  brains  that  can  be  applied 
to  it.  Second,  I  believe  that  no  illusions 
whatever  should  be  held  out  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  large-scale,  give-away  program  or 
anything  other  than  a  long-term  program. 
Third,  that  its  success  is  dependent  entirely 
on  the  attitude  which  recipient  countries 
themselves  adopt  with  respect  to  it,  not  alone 
in  their  attitude  toward  private-capital  de¬ 
velopment,  but  likewise  in  the  formulation 
of  their  own  domestic  legislation  in  order 
to  encourage  increased  productivity.  It  is 
not  a  program  we  can  impose  or  should 
try  to  Impose  on  anyone.  It  is,  however, 
a  program  in  which  our  willing  cooperation 
with  the  capital  and  the  skills  that  we 
possess  might  well  make  a  decisive  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  winning  of  the  long-run  ideolog¬ 
ical  war  from  which  there  now  appears  to 
be  no  escape. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Priest)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  spoke  a  little  while  ago  I  decided 
to  follow  up  his  admonition  to  write 
home.  I  will  tell  you  of  a  little  writing 
home  that  I  have  done.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  the  thinking  was  in  my  district 
on  27  important  issues  including  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  aid  and  aid  to  civilians  abroad. 
I  took  all  the  farmers  who  have  re¬ 
quested  farm  bulletins  during  the  past  3 
years.  As  my  district  is  very  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  town  and  rural,  I  took 
every  fifth  householder  in  all  the  cities 
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in  my  district.  I  used  the  city  directories 
and  telephone  directories  where  city  di¬ 
rectories  were  not  available.  Then  I 
added  the  baby  book  list  of  the  last  3 
years,  to  get  the  young  family  point  of 
view.  I  did  not  add  any  names  or  deduct 
any.  I  send  out  25,000  questionnaires 
and  later  I  sent  out  200  additional  ques¬ 
tionnaires  in  response  to  special  requests 
for  them.  Dr.  Gallup  estimated  that  I 
would  receive  2,000  replies.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  4,185  replies.  I  will  give  you  now 
the  total  on' Marshall  plan  aid  in  my 
district: 

The  number  voting  for  Marshall  plan 
aid  to  be  continued  is  2,118;  opposed, 

1  392. 

’  Question:  Should  Marshall  plan  aid  be 
reduced?  Those  for  reduction  were 
2,970.  Those  opposed,  544. 

On  foreign  aid  to  civilians — a  more 
general  program,  the  vote  for  cutting 
down  Federal  spending  was  2,635  to  203. 

I  believe  that  is  about  as  fair  a  picture 
as  you  can  get  from  a  Midwest  district 
where  no  names  were  deducted  or  added. 
That  list  was  straight  down  the  line,  a 
list  of  every  fifth  householder  in  the 
.  cities  and  towns,  and  all  the  farmers  who 
had  ordered  farm  bulletins  and  all  the 
parents  of  babies  whose  births  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  my  district.  That  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  tabulation  of  returns,  and  they  give 
some  light  on  my  position  for  cutting 
down  spending  in  this  field. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  injuries  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  industry  are  far  less  per  thou¬ 
sand  man-hours  worked  than  in  either 
the  railroad  industry  or  manufacturing. 

Using  1935-39  as  a  base  of  100,  coal 
miners’  hourly  earnings  increased  by 
1949  to  230,  while  production  of  man¬ 
hours  went  up  to  145. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor’s  figures  show 
that  from  1940  consumer  prices  had 
climbed  from  100  to  172  by  1949.  Wages 
in  all  manufacturing  jumped  about  220. 
But  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners  ad¬ 
vanced  to  300. 

In  1939,  weekly  wages  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  in  this  country  were  $23.86,  but 
the  coal  miners  received  $23.88.  By  1949, 
average  weekly  wages  in  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  reached  $54.41.  Coal  miners  were 
getting  $76.84.  Only  3  percent  of  our 
population  is  employed  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry. 

In  the  United  States,  95  percent  of 
our  source  of  energy  is  represented  in 
coal  reserves,  the  Economic  Trend  Line 
Studies  reveals.  Today,  coal  supplies 
about  56  percent  of  our  national  source 
of  energy,  petroleum  25  percent,  and 
natural  gas  7  percent.  In  the  last  20 
years,  coal  consumption  has  fallen  off 
about  one-third,  while  petroleum  in¬ 
creased  500  percent  and  natural  gas  about 
that  same  amount. 

In  Colorado,  it  is  estimated  there  is 
enough  coal  to  supply  world  demands  for 
the  next  600  years.  All  of  the  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 


100  years  is  a  bare  1  percent  of  the  known 
reserves. 

These  facts  explode  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  John  L.  Lewis  who 
has  exploited  the  public  and  his  miners 
for  his  own  selfish  interests. 

The  Government  has  bowed  to  his 
ruthless,  monopolistic  power.  His  de¬ 
mands  were  met  by  increasing  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consuming  public.  Peace 
was  achieved  in  the  coal  strike  at  the 
consumers’  expense. 

I  agree  there  should  be  no  quarrel 
with  men  who  are  earnestly  and  fairly 
striving  to  improve  working  conditions 
under  our  economic  system.  But  when 
they  exploit  the  people,  the  public  in¬ 
terest  comes  first. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  objects  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  roll  call  is  auto¬ 
matic.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the 
doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  22,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  146,  as  follows: 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Allen,  Calif. 

Allen,  La. 

Andrews 

Angell 

Arends 

Aspinall 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Bates,  Ky. 

Bates,  Mass. 

Battle 

Beckworth 

Bentsen 

Biemiller 

Blackney 

Blatnlk 

Boggs,  Del. 

Boggs,  La. 

Bolling 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Bonner 

Bramblett 

Breen 

Brebm 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bryson 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burnside 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carroll 

Case,  N.  J. 


[Roll  No.  115] 
YEAS— 262 
Case,  S.  Dak. 
Chelf 
Chesney 
Christopher 
Cole,  Kans. 
Cole,  N.  Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cox 
Crook 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Davenport 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Deane 

DeGraffenried 

Delaney 

Denton 

D’Ewart 

Dingell 

Dolliver 

Dondero 

Durham 

Eaton 

Eberharter 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Elston 

Engel,  Mich. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Evins 

Fallon 

Feighao 


Fellows 

Fenton 

Fernandez 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frazier 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Gillette 

Golden 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Gorski 

Gossett 

Graham 

Grant 

Gregory 

Gross 

Gwinn 

Hagen 

Hale 

Hall, 

Edwin  Arthur 
Hand 
Hardy 
Hare 
Harris 
Hart 

Havenner 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hedrick 
Herlong 


Herter 

McGregor 

Ribicoff 

Heselton 

McKinnon 

Rodino 

Hill  - 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Rooney 

Hinshaw 

McMillen,  HI. 

Roosevelt 

Hobbs 

McSweeney 

St.  George 

Hoeven 

Mack,  HI. 

Sanborn 

Holifield 

Mack,  Wash. 

Sasscer 

Holmes 

Madden 

Scrivner 

Hope 

Magee 

Scudder 

Howell 

Mahon 

Shelley 

Huber 

Mansfield 

Sikes 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Marsalis 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Marshall 

Sims 

Jacobs 

Martin,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Javits 

Martin,  Mass. 

Spence 

Jenkins 

Meyer 

Staggers 

Jennings 

Michener 

Stanley 

Jensen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Steed 

Johnson 

Miller,  Md. 

Stefan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Stigler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Mills 

Stockman ' 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Mitchell 

Sullivan 

Judd 

Moulder 

Sutton 

Karst 

Murdock 

Talle 

Karsten 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Tauriello 

Kearney 

Murray,  Wis. 

Thomas 

Keating 

Nelson 

Thornberry 

Kee 

Nicholson 

Tollefson 

Keefe 

Noland 

Trimble 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Norblad 

Underwood 

Kennedy 

O’Brien,  III. 

Van  Zandt 

Kerr 

O'Brien,  Mich. 

Vorys 

Kilbum 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Vursell 

Kilday 

O’Sullivan 

Wagner 

King 

O'Toole 

Walsh 

Kirwan 

Passman 

Walter 

Kunkel 

Patman 

Welch 

Lanham 

Patten 

Wheeler 

LeCompte 

Patterson 

Whitten 

LeFevre 

Perkins 

Wickersham 

Lemke 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Widnall 

Lesinskl 

Poage 

Wier 

Lind 

Polk 

Willis 

Lodge 

Preston 

Wilson,  Ckla. 

Lovre 

Price 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Lynch 

Priest 

Winstead 

McCarthy 

Rabaut 

Wolverton 

McConnell 

Ramsay 

Wood 

McCormack 

Redden 

Young 

McDonough 

McGrath 

Rees 

Regan 

NAYS— 22 

Zablocki 

Andresen, 

Morris 

Smith,  Wis. 

August  H. 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Velde 

Bishop 

O’Konski 

Werdel 

Clevenger 

Pickett 

White,  Calif. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rankin 

Williams 

Hull 

Secrest 

Withrow 

Marcantonlo 

Mason 

Short 

Smith,  Kans. 

Woodruff 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”  1 

Bosone 
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Abbitt 

Dawson 

Latham 

Addohizio 

Dollinger 

Llchtenwalter 

Allen,  Ill. 

Donohue 

Linehan 

Andersen, 

Doughton 

Lucas 

H.  Carl 

Douglas 

Lyle 

Anderson,  Calif.  Doyle 

McCulloch 

Auchincloss 

Fugate 

McGuire 

Bailey 

Fulton 

Macy 

Barden 

Furcolo 

Merrow 

Baring 

Gamble 

Miles 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Gilmer 

Monroney 

Beall 

Gore 

Morgan 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Granahan 

Morrison 

Bennett,  Mich.  Granger 

Morton 

Bolton,  Md. 

Green 

Multer 

Boykin 

Hall, 

Murphy 

Brooks 

Leonard  W. 

Nixon 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Halleck 

Norrell 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Harden 

Norton 

Bui  winkle 

Harrison 

O’Neill 

Burdick 

Harvey 

Pace 

Burke 

Hays,  Ark. 

Peterson 

Burton 

Hebert 

Pfeifer, 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Heffernan 

Joseph  L. 

Canfield 

Heller 

Pfeiffer, 

Carlyle 

Hoffman,  HI. 

William  L. 

Cavalcante 

Horan 

Philbin 

Celler 

Irving 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Chatham 

James 

Plumley 

Chiperfield 

Jenison 

Potter 

Chudoff 

Jonas 

Poulson 

Clemente 

Kean 

Powell 

Corbett 

Kearns 

Quinn 

Coudert 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Rains 

Crawford 

Keogh 

Reed,  HI. 

Curtis 

Klein 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Dague 

Kruse 

Rhodes 

Davies,  N  Y. 

Lane 

Rich 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Larcade 

Richards 

1950 

cc 

Riehlman 

Sheppard 

Weichel 

Rivers 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Whitaker 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smathers 

White,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Whittington 

Sabath 

Taber 

Wigglesworth 

Sadlak 

Tackett 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Sadowski 

Taylor 

Wolcott 

Saylor 

Teague 

Woodhouse 

Scott,  Hardie 

Thompson 

Worley 

Scott, 

Towe 

Yates 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Vinson 

Shafer 

Wadsworth 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Douglas  with  Mr.  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mrs.  Woodhouse  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Chudoff  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Clemente  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Weichel. 

Mr.  Heller  with  Mr.  Kean. 

Mr.  Dollinger  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Macy. 

Mr.  Lucas  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Smathers  with  Mr.  Gamble. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Reed  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  William  L.  Pfeiffer. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Granahan  with  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  Addonizio  with  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  McGuire  with  Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  O’Neill  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Quinn  with  Mr.  Towe. 

Mr.  Irving  with  Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sadowski  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Miles  with  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Burke  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Riehlman. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Kruse  with  Mr.  Wolcott. 

Mr.  Linehan  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Jenison. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tackett  with  Mrs.  Harden. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Hardie  Scott. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Pace  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harrison  with  Mr.  Sadlak. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Rogers  of 
Massachussets. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Heffernan  with  Mr.  Lichtenwalter. 

Mr.  Werdel  and  Mr.  Velde  changed 
their  votes  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments  obtained 
permission  to  file  their  views  not  later 
than  midnight  Saturday.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  members  of  the 
minority  are  out  of  the  city,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  minority  may  file 
their  views  not  later  than  Tuesday  night. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7797,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  after  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  extending  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  has  today  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  your  consideration  an 
all  inclusive  Foreign  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  Act;  that  is  the  title  by  which  the 
bill  H.  R.  7797,  now  before  you,  will  be 
cited,  if  and  when  it  is  approved  and 
becomes  an  act  of  the  Congress. 

The  word  “economic”  was  used  in  the 
title  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  your  committee  to  deal  in  this  act 
with  economic  aid  alone,  as  distinguished 
from  military  assistance.  The  commit¬ 
tee  also  desired  to  include  in  this  single 
measure  all  programs  for  economic  aid 
now  being  carried  forward  in  participat¬ 
ing  countries  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  include  also,  if  possible,  any 
contemplated  programs  for  that  area. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  bill 
before  you  carries  three  separate  titles 
under  which  is  included  authorizations 
for  a  continuance  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relief,  aid,  and  develop¬ 
ment.  As  stated,  no  military  aid  nor 
military  assistance  is  provided  for  nor 
authorized. 

TITLE  I 

This  title  will  be  cited  as  “The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,”  and  it 
will  be  at  once  noted  that  it  deals  only 
with  economic  assistance  programs  here¬ 
tofore  authorized  and  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  ECA  organization  in  European 
and  Asiatic  areas. 

Under  this  title  the  following  will  be 
authorized: 

First.  The  continuation  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  ECA,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan  for  European  recovery. 
This  will  mean  there  will  be  no  halt  or 
cessation  in  the  coordinated  effort  of 
the  17  participating  nations  of  Europe, 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  United  States, 
to  effectuate  the  recovery  of  these  na¬ 
tions  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  to 
establish  conditions  favorable  to  a  last¬ 
ing  peace. 

Second.  This  title  also  provides  for  the 
amendment  of  Public  Law  793,  Eightieth 
Congress,  known  as  the  China  Aid  Act, 
by  extending  from  June  30,  1950  to  June 
30,  1951,  the  time  in  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  the  unexpended  balance  yet  re¬ 
maining  of  the  appropriation  made  by 


that  act  for  aid  to  China.  About  $104,- 
000,000  of  this  appropriation  has  not 
been  used  up  to  this  date.  Under  this 
title,  this  money  is  authorized  to  be  used 
as  follows: 

(a)  Forty  million  dollars  for  aid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  ECA  Act  in  areas  in  China  deemed 
by  the  President  not  to  be  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination; 

(b)  Six  million  dollars  for  aid  to 
Chinese  students  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  The  remainder  to  be  used  for  aid 
according  to  applicable  provisions  of  the 
ECA  Act,  of  1948,  in  the  geneal  area  of 
China  where  the  Communists  are  not  in 
domination;  this  latter  aid  to  be  under 
supervision  of  the  ECA. 

Third.  Also  under  title  I  is  a  provision 
to  amend  the  Far  Eastern  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  which  is  the  Korean  Aid 
Act  just  recently  passed  by  this  Congress, 
by  extending  it  from  June  30,  1951  to 
June  30,  1952,  and  authorizing  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000,000  to  carry 
forward  the  Korean-aid  program  for 
that  period. 

Section  5  of  title  I  carries  an  expres¬ 
sion  by  Congress  to  the  effect  that  it 
favors  the  creation  by  the  free  countries 
of  the  Far  East  of  an  organization,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  establish  af  program  of  self- 
help  and  cooperation  to  develope  their 
economic  well-being  and  to  safeguard 
their  rights,  liberties,  security,  and 
independence. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  explanation  of 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  bill  and  what  they 
will  accomplish,  I  feel  that  I  should  at 
this  point  discuss  for  a  few  moments  the 
vast  importance  of  title  I,  not  only  to  the 
participating  countries,  but  to  our  coun¬ 
try — the  United  States  of  America — and 
to  the  entire  world.  It  is  upon  the  ap¬ 
propriation  authorized  by  a  provision  in 
this  title  that  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  that  great  plan  conceived  by 
the  brain  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall; 
upon  this  title  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  that  first  real  union  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  ever  accomplished  through¬ 
out  Europe’s  stormy  history;  upon  this 
title  depends  the  final  answer  to  that 
question  now  evidently  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  Can  the  Com¬ 
munists  be  stopped  in  their  march  of 
aggression  and  conquest?  The  action  of 
Congress  on  title  I  of  the  pending  bill 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  intends  to  continue  its  success¬ 
ful  fight  against  the  Communists — a  fight 
which  today  has  them  stopped  in  their 
tracks — or  whether  it  intends  to  abjectly 
retreat  from  the  field,  while  the  battle 
is  on  and  half  won,  and  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  we  have  so  far  spent  in  the  effort. 

As  drafted  and  introduced  in  the 
House,  title  I  of  the  bill  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $2,950,000,- 
000  to  carry  the  Marshall  program 
through  the  ensuing  year.  Gur  com¬ 
mittee  considers  this  sum  justified  by 
evidence  of  great  strength  and  unim¬ 
peachable  character.  In  fact,  this  evi¬ 
dence  was  in  no  respect  controverted.  It 
stands  as  a  verity.  Therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence,  the  natural  assump¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  committee  would 
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authorize  an  appropriation — as  it  had 
done  in  the  past — of  the  amount  shown 
to  be  necessary,  in  cash,  to  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  when  required. 

But,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  done.  The 
bill  being  considered  here  today  carries 
an  authorization  of  $1,950,000,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $2,950,000,000  determined  to 
be  needed.  That  the  latter  sum  is  needed 
was  conceded,  but,  instead  of  authoriz¬ 
ing  it  in  the  usual  manner,  an  amend— - 
ment — to  which  I  was  opposed — was 
adopted,  under  which  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
will  be  unloaded  on  the  Administrator 
of  the  program,  and  the  appropriation 
was  cut  by  that  amount. 

I  am  frank  in  saying  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  amendment  is  bad.  I  believe  its 
proponents  must  admit  that  it  will  not 
result  in  the  saving  of  a  single  dollar  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  make  my  position  clear, 
however,  I  want  to  announce  that  while 
I  opposed  the  amendment  and  believe  it 
will  cripple  the  measure,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  destroy  it.  With  or  without  the 
agricultural  commodity  amendment,  I 
am  supporting  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

TITLE  II 

May  I  now  turn  to  title  n  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  This  title  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  Palestine  refugees,  or,  as  it  should, 
perhaps,  be  better  expressed,  the  refu¬ 
gees  from  Palestine. 

This  title  will  be  cited  as  the  United 
Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of 
1950. 

This  problem  resulted  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Palestine,  the  hostilities  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
These  events  caused  the  flight  of  many 
thousands  of  Arabs  from  Palestine  to  the 
surrounding  or  neighboring  Arab  states. 
As  early  as  September  1948,  the  serious 
plight  of  the  refugees  was  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  At  that  time,  there  were  360,000 
of  them  in  need  of  assistance.  By  Oc¬ 
tober  this  number  had  grown  to  500,000. 
The  General  Assembly  took  action  by 
establishing  a  program  called  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees.  To 
this  program,  the  cost  of  which  it  was 
estimated  would  be  $32,000,000,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  contribute 
one-half.  On  March  24,  1949,  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  was  enacted  and  on 
June  23,  1949,  the  sum  of  $16,000,000  was 
appropriated.  To  this  fund,  other  mem¬ 
ber  nations  of  the  United  Nations  con¬ 
tributed  $17,000,000,  thus  creating  an 
aggregate  fund  of  $33,000,000,  with  which 
to  care  for  the  refugees.  With  this  fund, 
upward  of  900,000  refugees  have  been  fed 
to  this  date.  The  fund  is  now  exhausted. 

In  August  1949,  the  United  Nations  es¬ 
tablished  a  survey  mission  for  the  Middle 
East.  This  mission  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Clapp,  who  was  given  leave  from 
his  duties  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  this  service. 

This  mission  has  made  a  lengthy  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings.  It  recommends  a 
combined  relief  and  works  program.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Mr.  Clapp  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 


members  of  the  committee  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  sincerity,  his  ability,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Arab  countries  around  Palestine  and  of 
the  refugee  problem. 

In  its  report  on  the  pending  bill  the 
committee  has  dealt  in  detail  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
headed  by  Mr.  Clapp,  as  well  as  with  the 
combined  relief  and  works  program  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Commission  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  provisions  in  title  n  of  the  bill  and 
the  appropriation  of  $27,450,000, -thereby 
authorized,  will,  when  the  appropriation 
is  supplemented  by  the  contributions 
from  other  member  nations,  enable  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommended  relief- 
works  program. 

Evidence  before  the  committee  not 
only  indicated  that  the  work  program 
would  be  the  only  reasonable  solution  of 
the  problem  before  us,  but  the  testimony 
clearly  indicated  the  desperate  need  for 
a  continuance  of  direct  relief  to  the  refu¬ 
gees  until  the  work  program  could  be 
inaugurated. 

Time  will  not  now  permit  a  discussion 
of  the  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Near  East  area,  but  this 
phase  of  the  situation  was  stressed  in 
the  evidence  before  the  committee. 

TITLE  HI 

Title  III  deals  with  what  is  generally 
and  popularly  known  as  the  President’s 
point  4  program. 

I  have  heard  many  conflicting  views 
expressed  in  regard  to  this  proposal.  I 
have  even  heard  it  condemned  as  one 
without  merit,  but  it  can  be  truly  stated 
that  during  all  my  years  of  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  never  known  a  hearing 
upon  any  other  measure  to  attract  a 
greater  attendance  of  apparently  deeply 
interested  listeners.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  but  few,  if  any,  measures  ever  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  committee  have  had  as 
many  and  as  strong  supporters  as  the 
point  4  program.  And  this  support 
comes  from  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  from  organizations  represen¬ 
tative  of  nearly  everything  except  com¬ 
munism.  The  record  of  the  committee 
hearings  discloses  an  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  and  a  surprising  minimum  of  oppo¬ 
sition. 

No  party  lines  have  been  drawn  in  re¬ 
spect  to  point  4.  A  bill  authorizing  the 
initiation  of  the  proposed  program  was 
originally  introduced  by  the  Member 
now  addressing  you.  Objections  to  some 
of  the  bill’s  provisions  were  raised  by 
various  interested  persons.  Other  per¬ 
sons  favored  the  inclusion  of  other  provi¬ 
sions  they  deem  necessary  to  perfect  the 
measure.  All  of  us  wanted  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  as  perfect  in  its  provisions  as 
it  could  possibly  be  made.  Various  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  and  chunges  and  re¬ 
visions  were  agreed  upon. 

Thereupon,  two  separate  but  identical 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  on  the 
same  day,  one  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter],  and  the 
other  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  your  humble  servant.  The  identi¬ 
cal  language  of  these  two  bills  is  incor¬ 
porated,  without  change  or  revision,  in 


title  III  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
Our  committee  was  glad  to  note  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  measure  and 
our  Members  were  happy  to  have  his 
counsel  and  advice.  We  likewise  deeply 
appreciated  his  assistance  in  perfecting 
a  measure  which  I  hope  will  now  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  even  as 
it  at  once  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee. 

With  that  I  shall  leave  the  further 
discussion  of  title  HI  to  other  speakers, 
among  whom  I  trust,  will  be  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  so  signally  aided  in  perfecting 
a  splendid  piece  of  legislation. 

You  can  all  very  well  understand  that 
the  nationals  of  China,  the  students  of 
whom  I  spoke  in  discussing  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  China  Aid  Act,  are  in  a  bad 
situation  and  need  help. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  this  situation  is  of  such 
gravity  that  perhaps  we  should  enact 
some  legislation  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  Chinese,  pending  such  time  as 
they  can  return  to  their  homeland,  to  be 
gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KEE.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
problems,  and  it  was  a  problem  when 
this  situation  occurred.  They  did  not 
make  enough  money  to  live  on  and  could 
not  get  anything  from  China.  They 
were  not  permitted  employment  in  this 
country.  So  all  we  could  do  was  to 
allocate  something  out  of  the  former 
appropriation  made  for  aid  to  China. 
So  we  seek  to  provide  this  $6,000,000 
which  has  not  been  used. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  being  the  case, 
does  not  the  gentleman  believe  it  would 
be  preferable  to  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  earn  a  living  rather  than  have 
the  Congress  continue  to  make  appro¬ 
priations,  pending  such  time  as  they  can 
return  with  safety? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
wise  solution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
suggestion  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  matters,  because  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  handle  it.  We  are  up 
against  the  situation  where  these  people 
are  here.  They  do  not  want  to  go  back 
and  become  Communists  and  have  their 
skills  made  available  to  our  enemy,  and 
we  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  We 
know  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
These  students  come  from  families  whose 
members  have  resisted  the  Communists 
and  they  are  marked  men  if  they  return 
and  do  not  cooperate. 

Under  our  laws,  unfortunately,  they 
cannot  be  given  employment  in  this 
country.  The  result  is,  that  being  with¬ 
out  funds  from  home,  they  are  literally 
starving  to  death.  It  is  an  actual  fact 
that  one  of  these  students  who  came 
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from  a  dignified  family  and  was  too 
proud  to  report  his  condition  to  welfare 
authorities,  literally  starved  to  death  in 
this  country  within  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  most  about  this  problem  is,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  says,  that 
in  many  instances  these  students  come 
from  families  who  have  actually  opposed 
communism,  and  to  force  them  to  return 
to  China  would  be  to  send  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  death. 

Mr.  KEE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  had  my  attention 
called  to  other  students  who  graduated 
last  year  who  have  been  offered  employ¬ 
ment,  men  well  qualified  as  chemists  and 
workers  in  technical  fields,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  take  employment  under 
our  laws. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  I  am  told 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  will  treat  these  boys 
as  displaced  persons  and  not  deport 
them,  but  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  they 
have  no  way  of  supporting  themselves. 
Under  our  present  laws  they  cannot  get 
jobs. 

Mr.  KEE.  That  is  true.  This  provi¬ 
sion  will  not  require  any  new  appropri¬ 
ation,  but  affords  them  relief  out  of 
money  already  appropriated  and  avail¬ 
able  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  In  connection 
with  what  has  already  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  situation  that  confronts  the 
Chinese  who  are  in  this  country  at  this 
particular  time,  the  remarks  so  far  have 
related  to  students.  What  feeling  does 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  have 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  protect  Chi¬ 
nese  who  are  in  this  country  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  space  of  time,  particularly  against 
the  requirement  that  they  be  returned 
to  their  own  country  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KEE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  desires  to  answer  that 
briefly,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  in  the  same  category  as  political 
expellees  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Just  a  further 
remark  in  that  connection.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Immigration  Service 
is  serving  notice  on  the  Chinese  at  the 
present  time  to  return  to  their  country. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  conditions  are 
such  they  cannot  return  with  any  degree 
of  safety. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Section  5,  on 
page  13,  states  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  it¬ 
self  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and,  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation  designed  to  develop  their  economic 
and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic 


rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  se¬ 
curity  and  independence. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  policy 
of  Congress  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
present  time  in  Indochina,  where  the 
people  are  struggling  for  their  freedom 
and  the  French  are  sending  expeditions 
in  there,  airplanes  and  everything  else, 
to  destroy  those  people  and  to  destroy 
their  liberty?  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  are  carrying  out  that  policy? 

Mr.  KEE.  That  Is  an  expression  of  a 
pious  hope  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  hope,  however,  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  may  speed  to  fulfill¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Would  the  gentleman 
discuss  the  statement  that  has  repeated 
ly  been  made  by  the  Administrator,  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  to  the  effect  that  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  affected  in  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  the  competition 
of  goods  manufactured  in  these  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  will  either  have  to 
change  their  methods  in  this  country  or 
get  out  of  business,  or  get  into  a  business 
that  will  enable  them  to  compete.  Was 
that  question  discussed  before  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  committee,  and  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  care  to  comment  upon  that 
statement  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  verified  as  being  made  repeated¬ 
ly  in  personal  conversations  which  I  had 
with  him?  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
or  not  the  committee  considered  the 
question  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  know,  frankly, 
whether  or  not  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  in  the  exact  words  quoted 
by  the  gentleman,  I  have  not  seen  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Well,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
gentleman’s  word  for  it.  But  we  have 
discussed  the  question,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  to  the  extent  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  is  increased  from 
these 'countries  into  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  manufactured  goods 
in  the  States  there  will  be  competition, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  that  com¬ 
petition.  If  we  expect  Europe  to  buy 
goods  from  us,  they  must  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  earn  dollars  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  goods.  If  we  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  an  export  market,  we  might  as  well 
go  out  of  business,  and  therefore  we  must 
stand  for  a  certain  amount  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  In  conection  with  that 
discussion,  was  there  any  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  that  had  for  its  purpose  the  sub¬ 
sidization  of  an  American  industry  that 
is  threatened  with  extinction  due  to  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  compete  with  the  goods 
which  are  manufactured  over  in  foreign 
countries,  being  aided  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  believe  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  subsidizing  any 
industry. 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  position  then  is,  speaking 
for  the  committee,  that  if  there  is  an 
American  industry  which  is  threatened 
with  extinction  because  of  its  inability 
to  compete  with  goods  manufactured  in 
Marshall-plan  countries,  that  that  in¬ 
dustry  must  suffer;  and  if  not  cannot 
compete,  it  will  have  to  get  into  another 
type  of  business  or  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  took  no  such  position, 
and  the  gentleman  did  not  understand 
that  I  took  such  a  position. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Well,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  such  a  position,  so  that  I  can 
understand  his  answer? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  said  that  we  will  have  to 
stand  a  certain  amount  of  competition, 
and  so  far  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction.  I  think,  when  there  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  threatened  with  extinction,  that 
may  be  the  time  to  meet  that  question. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tle  man,  along  with  some  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  I  attended  a  meeting 
called  by  the  heads  of  16  international 
unions  just  recently,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  organizations  that  were  affected, 
and  it  perhaps  would  have  been  well  for 
the  gentleman  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  to  have  been  there  and  hear 
the  statements  made  as  to  the  effect 
of  competition  already  being  felt  in  those 
industries. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  have  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  statement  here,  if  the  gentleman 
would  case  to  have  me  read  it  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  This  is  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  statement: 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  something  you 
said  there,  because  it  is  not  well  understood 
that  whenever  any  particular  industry  asks 
that  there  be  a  particular  directive  that  any 
purchase  of  goods  produced  by  that  industry 
be  made  in  the  United  States  as  against,  we 
will  say,  competition  across  the  border  in 
Canada,  on  the  theory  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  competition  from  members 
of  that  industry  across  the  border,  they  are 
forgetting  one  very  important  fact  that 
changes  the  whole  picture.  What  they  are 
really  asking  for  is  protection  against  some 
other  American  producer.  Not  the  foreign 
producer,  because  that  dollar  does  not  stay 
long  with  the  foreigner  who  gets  it.  It 
comes  right  back  home  where  it  has  to  come 
where  the  competition  finally  and  eventually 
takes  place.  The  competition  for  all  dollars 
finally  takes  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  any  industry  that  wants  special 
protection  wants  protection  not  against  for¬ 
eign  producers  but  against  some  other  Amer¬ 
ican  grower  or  producer.  I  can  prove  that  if 
you  want  it  proved. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
And  now,  in  further  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe],  I 
here  insert  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  letter  from  Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  to 
Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  dated  March 
21,  1950,  as  follows: 

The  deficit  between  the  imports  of  goods 
and  services  for  dollars  into  western  Europe 
and  the  exports  of  goods  and  services  from 
western  Europe  to  the  dollar  area  is  the 
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familiar  dollar  gap.  The  Congress  had  as¬ 
signed  to  ECA  among  other  responsibilities 
bringing  that  gap  down  to  manageable  pro¬ 
portions  prior  to  the  termination  of  ECA 
activities  in  1952. 

There  are  only  two  sound  ways  of  closing 
Europe’s  dollar  gap.  They  are  by  reducing 
requirements  for  dollar  imports  through 
building  up  economical  sources  of  supply  in 
Europe  itself  and  in  other  nondollar  areas; 
and  by  increasing  Europe’s  dollar  earnings 
through  direct  and  triangular  trade. 

If  the  dollar  gap  is  to  be  closed  without 
disastrous  results,  Europe  must  between  now 
and  1953  effect  further  dollar  savings  of 
something  more  than  $1,000,000,000  and  con¬ 
currently  increase  her  earnings  by  some¬ 
thing  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  billion  dollars 
of  increased  earnings  needed  by  Europe  can 
come  through  tourism  and  expansion  in  the 
sale  of  noncompetitive  goods.  However, 
approximately  $400,000,000  of  the  billion 
dollars  would  be  in  competitive  goods.  Even 
taking  into  account  this  $400,000,000,  the  to¬ 
tal  imports  of  competitive  gbods  from  west¬ 
ern  Europe  would  still  be  substantially  less 
than  $1,250,000,000. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
value  of  goods  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1949  is  approximately  $140,000,000,000,  I 
don’t  believe  that  anyone  could  argue  that 
increased  imports  amounting  to  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  output  could  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  total  economy; 
nor,  of  course,  is  there  anything  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  when  we  import  goods  we  are 
importing  unemployment.  If  we  do  not  im¬ 
port,  we  cannot  export;  and  if  we  do  not 
export,  we  create  unemployment  in  the  ex¬ 
port  field.  The  sole  question  is  whether  by 
increasing  imports  and  hence  maintain¬ 
ing  exports  the  shifts  in  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  occasion  serious  hardships  where 
these  shifts  pinpoint. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Did  we  not  ap¬ 
propriate  $17,000,000  last  year  for  the 
relief  of  these  refugees? 

Mr.  KEE.  Sixteen  million  dollars. 
The  other  nations  of  the  world, 
through  the  United  Nations,  contrib¬ 
uted  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  is  the  consti¬ 
tutional  authority  for  our  taking  care  of 
these  Jewish  refugees  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KEE.  They  are  not  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees.  These  are  Arabs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  are  foreign 
refugees,  at  any  rate.  The  question  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  really  a  constitutional  provision.  We 
have  a  Constitution  subject  to  interpre¬ 
tation  by  our  courts,  and  we  are  author¬ 
ized  to  pass  this  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  there  any  addi¬ 
tional  authority  for  such  appropriation? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  should  say  there  is.  The 
gentleman  can  look  it  up  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  looked 
through  the  Constitution" many  times  and 
I  have  never  found  any  such  authority. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  can,  if  he 
desires,  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  bill. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Eighty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  116] 
Gore 

Patten 

Addonizio 

Gossett 

Peterson 

Allen,  Ill. 

Granahan 

Pfeifer, 

Andersen 

Granger 

Joseph  L. 

H.  Carl 

Green 

Pfeiffer, 

Arends 

Hall, 

William  L. 

Auchincloss 

Leonard  W. 

Philbin 

Barden 

Halleck 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Baring 

Harden 

Plumley 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Harrison 

Potter 

Bates,  Ky. 

Harvey 

Powell 

Beall 

Havenner 

Quinn 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Ramsay 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Redden 

Bentsen 

Heffernan 

Reed,  Ill. 

Biemiller 

Heller 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bolling 

Herlong 

Rhodes 

Bolton,  Md. 

Hill 

Rich 

Buchanan 

Hinshaw 

Richards 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Riehlman 

Bui  winkle 

Irving 

Rivers 

Burdick 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Rodino 

Burton 

James 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Jenison 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Canfield 

Jennings 

Sabath 

Carlyle 

Jonas 

Sadlak 

Carroll 

Kean 

Sadowski 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kearney 

Saylor 

Cavalcante 

Kearns 

Scott,  Hardie 

Celler 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Scott, 

Chatham 

Keogh 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Chiperfield 

Kerr 

Scudder 

Chudoff 

Kilbum 

Shafer 

Clemente 

Klein 

Sheppard 

Combs 

Kruse 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Corbett 

Lane 

Sims 

Coudert 

Latham 

Smathers 

Crawford 

Lesinski 

Smith,  Ohio 

‘Crosser 

Lichtenwalter 

Stigler 

Curtis 

Linehan 

Taber 

Dague 

Lucas 

Tackett 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Lyle 

Taylor 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McCulloch 

Thomas 

Davis,  Wis. 

McGuire 

Thompson 

Dollinger 

McKinnon 

Towe 

Donohue 

Macy 

Wadsworth 

Doughton 

Merrow 

Weichel 

Douglas 

Miles 

Whitaker 

Doyle 

Monroney 

Whitten 

Engle,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Widnall 

Fallon 

Morrison 

Wigglesworth 

Fellows 

Morton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fugate 

Multer 

Winstead 

FTilton 

Murdock 

Withrow 

Furcolo 

Murphy 

Wolcott 

Gamble 

Nixon 

Woodhouse 

Garmatz 

Norton 

Worley  . 

Gilmer^ 

O’Neill 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Priest! 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mil  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.  R. 
7797,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  262  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
for  the  benefit  'of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  who  made 
inquiry  of  me  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  this  act,  that  I  will  insert  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  remarks  a  citation 
which  will,  I  think,  definitely  convince 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  acting  on 
constitutional  grounds. 


The  following  is  a  statement  contain¬ 
ing  case  citations  which  I  am  sure  will 
convince  the  gentleman,  or  anyone  who 
may  be  in  doubt,  that  there  is  ample 
constitutional  authority  to  support  leg¬ 
islation  of  this  character: 

Gifts  or  Loans  by  United  States  to  Other 
Nations 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  the  United  States 
Is  the  equal  In  rights  and  power  of  any  other 
sovereign  nation,  and  thus  may  so  conduct 
itself,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  and  car¬ 
rying  out  international  agreements  which 
are  not  treaties  in  the  constitutional  sense 
(U.  S.  v.  Curtis-Wright  Export  Corp.  ((1936) 
299  U.  S.  304);  V.  S.  v.  Pink  ((1942)  315  U.  S. 
203 ) ) .  This  power  is  not  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution,  but  its  warrant  is  based 
cn  and  has  been  upheld  on  the  law  of 
nations  (17.  S.  v.  Curtiss-Wright,  supra). 
The  Supreme  Court  in  broad  terms  has  af¬ 
firmed  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  external  affairs  (17.  S.  v. 
Pink,  supra),  and  has  expressed  and  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  reluctance  to  limit  in  any  way" 
the  exercise  of  such  sovereignty.  In  the 
Curtiss-Wright  case,  supra,  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland,  quoting  from  Mackenzie  v.  Hare 
((1915)  239  U.  S.  299,  311),  said: 

“As  a  government,  the  United  States  is 
invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  As  it  has  the  character  of  national¬ 
ity,  it  has  the  powers  of  nationality,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  concern  its  relations  and 
intercourse  with  other  countries.  We  should 
hesitate  long  before  limiting  or  embarrassing 
such  powers.” 

A  gift  or  loan  to  a  foreign  nation  or  the 
people  thereof,  whether  in  the  form  of  cash, 
credit,  or  tangible  property,  must  necessarily 
involve  also  the  congressional  power  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  public  money  of  the  United 
States  raised  by  taxation  and  to  apply  it  for 
such  purposes.  Article  I,  section  8,  clause  1, 
of  the  Constitution  invests  Congress  with 
the  power  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.”  It  is  now 
well  settled  that  under  this  provision  Con¬ 
gress  may  appropriate  and  spend  money 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  national  welfare, 
and  that  the  congressional  discretion  in 
selecting  the  means  therefor  is  extreme¬ 
ly  broad.  Helvering  v.  Davis  ((1937)  301 
U.  S.  619);  U.  S.  v.  Boyle  ( (N.  D.  Ohio  1943) 
52  F.  Supp.  906,  affirmed  323  U.  S.  329).  This 
discretion  is  not  confided1  to  the  courts  unless 
the  choice  amounts  to  a  display  of  arbitrary 
power  rather  than  an  exercise  of  judgment 
(Ibid).  “Nor  is  the  concept  of  the  general 
welfare  static.  Needs  that  were  narrow  or 
parochial  a  century  ago  may  be  interwoven 
in  our  day  with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
What  is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 
times,”  Helvering  v.  Davis,  supra.  And 
this  power  is  not  limited  or  confined  by  the 
other  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 
(Ibid.). 

For  many  years  Congress  itself  proceeded 
generally  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for 
any  public  purpose  connected  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  national  welfare.  This  was  the  view 
advocated  by  Hamilton,  Monroe,  and  Story. 
Madison,  however,  contended  that  the  au¬ 
thority  to  tax  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  was  limited  to  the  other  specifically 
enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution.  See  discussions  in  Kan¬ 
sas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  v.  City  of  Independence 
(C.  C.  A.  10th,  1935)  79  F.  (2d)  32);  Lunger  v. 
17.  S.  ((C.  C.  A.  8th,  1935)  76  F.  (2d)  8171. 
The  Madisonian  view,  of  course,  had  its  ad¬ 
herents.  Among  these,  of  a  later  date,  was 
Mr.  Charles  Warren,  who,  in  his  book  in  1932, 
Congress  as  Santa  Claus,  wrote  extensively 
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In  favor  of  the  more  limited  construction. 
The  Madisonian  theory,  however,  was  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  17.  S.  v. 
Butler  (1936)  297  U.  S.  1),  and  Helvering  v. 
Davis,  supra.  In  the  latter  case  the  Court 
said: 

“Congress  may  spend  money  in  aid  of  the 
‘general  welfare.’  Constitution,  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8;  United  States  v.  Butler  (297  U.  S.  1, 
65);  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  supra. 
There  have  been  great  statesmen  in  our  his¬ 
tory  who  have  stood  for  other  views.  We  will 
not  resurrect  the  contest.  It  is  now  settled 
by  decision.  United  States  v.  Butler,  supra. 
The  conception  of  the  spending  power  advo¬ 
cated  by  Hamilton  and  strongiy  reinforced 
by  Story  has  prevailed  over  that  of  Madison, 
which  has  not  been  lacking  in  adherents.  Yet 
difficulties  are  left  when  the  power  is  con¬ 
ceded.  The  line  must  still  be  drawn  between 
one  welfare  and  another,  between  particular 
and  general.  Where  this  shall  be  placed 
cannot  be  known  through  a  formula  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  event.  There  is  a  middle  ground 
or  certainly  a  penumbra  in  which  discretion 
is  at  large.  The  discretion,  however,  is  not 
confided  to  the  courts.  The  discretion  be¬ 
longs  to  Congress,  unless  the  choice  is  clearly 
wrong,  a  display  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an 
exercise  of  Judgment.  This  is  now  familiar 
law.  ‘When  such  a.  contention  comes  down 
here  we  naturally  require  a  showing  that  by 
no  reasonable  possibility  can  the  challenged 
legislation  fall  within  the  wide  range  of  dis¬ 
cretion  permitted  to  the  Congress.’  United 
States  v.  Butler  (supra,  p.  67).  Cf.  Cincin¬ 
nati  Soap  Co.  v.  United  States,  (ante,  p.  308); 
United  States  v.  Realty  Co.  (163  U.  S.  427, 
440) ;  Head  Money  Cases  (112  U.  S.  580,  5951 .” 

To  the  same  effect,  see  City  of  Cleveland  v. 
U.  S.  ((1945  )  323  U.  S.  329). 

Congress,  likewise  under  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  1,  has  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  This  authority  is  without 
limitation  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  power 
granted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  way 
which  will  make  it  ineffective  against  an 
enemy,  actual  or  potential;  nor  need  it  be 
withheld  till  war  or  the  threat  of  war  is  a 
fact,  U.  S.  v.  Lambert  ((C.  C.  A.  3d,  1941)  123 
F.  (2d)  395) .  Thus  tax  money  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  purposes  of  the  common  defense 
(1  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
(4th  ed.)  sec.  922),  for  Congress  may  do 
whatever  is  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  execution  the  national  defense 
powers,  U.  S.  v.  Wright  ( (D.  Del.  1943)  48  P. 
Supp.  687));  Henderson  v.  Bryan  ((S.  D.  Cal. 
1942)  46  F.  Supp.  682). 

In  addition.  Congress  is  given  extensive  war 
powers  by  the  Constitution.  See  provisions 
of  article  I,  section  8,  clauses  11-16,  inclusive. 
These  powers  of  the  Government  are  viewed 
very  broadly.  In  Hirabayashi  v.  17.  S.  ( (1943) 
320  U.  S.  81),  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Stone  de¬ 
clared  : 

"The  war  power  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ‘the  power  to  wage  war  successfully.’ 
See  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  War  Powers  Un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  (42  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  232, 
238) .  It  extends  to  every  matter  and  activity 
so  related  to  war  as  substantially  to  affect 
its  conduct  and  progress.  The  power  is  not 
restricted  to  the  winning  of  victories  in  the 
field  and  the  repulse  of  enemy  forces.  It 
embraces  every  phase  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

Accordingly,  the  war  power  would  support 
on  a  broad  scale  such  governmental  action 
as  Congress  deems  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  war.  And  anything  considered 
essential  to  the  national  defense  is  embraced 
within  this  power.  U.  S.  v.  City  of  Chester 
((C.  C.  A.  3d,  1944)  144  F.  (2d)  415).  "Nor 
can  It  be  considered  necessary  that  the  United 
States  must  be  at  war  in  order  that  Con¬ 
gress  •  •  *  possess  the  constitutional 

sanction  to  prepare  for  it.  Such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  would  be  so  unrealistic  as  not  to  war¬ 
rant  serious  consideration.”  Ibid.  See  also 


Henderson  v.  Bryan,  supra  ("Congress 

•  •  *  can  invoke  the  war  power  •  *  • 

during  times  of  peace,  for  the  future  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation.”) ;  Ashwander  v.  T.  V.  A. 
((1936)  297  U.  S.  288,  327-328). 

Of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  1  Story,  opere 
citato  supra,  Congress  cannot  properly  ap¬ 
propriate  public  money  for  ventures  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  common  defense 
or  general  welfare.  Accordingly,  in  the  words 
of  Story,  if  Congress  were  to  tax  and  spend 
for  objects  wholly  extraneous,  “as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  propagating  Mohammedanism 
among  Turks,  or  giving  aids  and  subsidies  to 
a  foreign  nation,  to  build  palaces  for  its 
kings,  or  erect  monuments  to  its  heroes 

*  *  *  it  would  be  wholly  indefensible 

upon  constitutional  principles.”  But  as 
Story  furthter  declares,  the  power  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  public  welfare  or  for 
the  common  defense  may  embrace  any  ac¬ 
tivity  which  seems  to  promote  those  general 
objectives.  See  also  Kansas  City  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  v.  City  of  Independence  ( (C.  C.  A. 
10th,  1935)  79  P.  (2d)  82).  "Appropriations 
have  never  been  limited  by  Congress  to  cases 
falling  within  the  specific  powers  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Constitution,  whether  those  pow¬ 
ers  be  construed  in  their  broad  or  their  nar¬ 
row  sense.  *  *  *  In  some  cases,  not  si¬ 

lently,  but  upon  discussion,  Congress  has 
gone  to  the  length  of  making  appropriations 
to  aid  destitute  foreigners  and  cities  laboring 
under  severe  calamities;  as  in  the  relief  of 
the  St.  Domingo  refugees,  in  1794,  and  the 
citizens  of  Venezuela,  who  suffered  from 
an  earthquake  in  1812.”  1  Story,  opere  citato 
supra,  section  991.  Moreover,  Congress  may 
protect  and  aid  those  specific  national  activi¬ 
ties  over  which  it  has  been  delegated  au¬ 
thority  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  so  doing 
may  enter  into  fields  of  the  country’s  life 
which  are  beyond  the  Federal  authority  save 
for  their  effect  upon  such  activities  (38  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  258,  265). 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  support  the 
proposition  that  Congress  may  appropriate 
public  money  for  gifts,  loans,  or  subsidies 
to  a  foreign  power,  where  the  object,  in  light 
of  the  immediate  corcumstances,  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  defense  of  the  United 
States  by  supporting  and  strengthening 
friendly  or  strategically  situated  allies,  se¬ 
curing  international  cooperation,  providing  a 
bulwark  against  the  aggression  of  other  pow¬ 
ers,  or  the  like.  As  already  indicated  it  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  whether  this  was 
done  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  actual 
war.  Such  action,  of  course,  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  if  necessary  from  those  cases  pointed 
out  by  Story,  opere  citato  supra,  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  in  Warren,  Congress  as  Santa  Claus 
(1932),  where  money  was  donated  for  the 
relief  of  particular  groups  of  individuals 
within  another  country  solely  as  a  humani¬ 
tarian  gesture.  As  pointed  out  in  Warren, 
opere  citato  supr^  (p.  108),  even  conceding 
the  validity  of  the  Hamiltonian  view  of  the 
general-welfare  clause  (as  must  now  be  the 
case  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions) , 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  benefit  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  gifts  or  loans  to  foreigners  on  a 
humanitarian  basis  alone.  And  such  mere 
humanitarian  activities,  though  laudable,  do 
not  of  themselves  normally  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  on  numerous  occasions 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  destitute  or  Impoverished  people  of 
other  countries,  without  any  demonstrable 
purpose  to  promote  the  defense  or  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  These  actions  have  not 
been  challenged  as  to  their  legality  largely 
because  "  ‘no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  de¬ 
vise  a  method’  by  which  the  constitutional 
validity  of  appropriations  of  the  national 
funds  may  be  presented  for  judicial  decision.” 
Warren,  opere  citato  supra  (p.  141,  No.  52) 
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quoting  former  Attorney  General  William  D. 
Mitchell. 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  when 
the  Marshall  plan  was  launched  2  years 
ago,  the  beloved  and  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  can  evaluate  this  legislation  better  if 
we  place  it  against  the  background  of 
the  conditions  which  it  is  designed  to 
meet. 

I  will  always  be  thankful  that  I  was 
present  and  had  a  part  in  launching  the 
legislation  effectuating  what  is  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan.  I  want  to  say  for 
myself,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  a  large 
proportion  of  our  Members,  that  the 
Marshall  plan,  under  the  conduct  of  its 
very  able  and  brilliant  leader,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  has  been  a  remarkable  success. 

It  has  taken  the  leading  nations  of 
western  Europe  out  of  the  abyss  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  despair  and  set  the  feet  of  their 
people  upon  the  highway  to  progress  and 
hope.  It  has  helped  to  bring  to  pass  a 
higher  level  of  production  in  industry 
and  agriculture  than  before  the  war.  It 
has  helped  to  bring  to  pass  widespread 
employment  of  the  people  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  Above  all,  it  has 
erected  what  I  hope,  and  what  you  hope, 
will  be  a  permanent  wall  against  the 
insidious  advance  of  the  curse  of  the 
world,  the  Communist  philosophy  of  hate 
and  fear,  ruin  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  approach 
this  legislation  today  simply  as  a  piece 
of  local  legislation,  indifferent,  perhaps, 
as  to  its  results.  We  stand  today  in 
America  and  in  the  world  at  the  most 
critical  hour  in  human  history.  We  are 
today  in  the  unknown  land  between  two 
ages,  one  dying,  the  other  in  the  grim 
process  of  birth. 

In  that  fateful  no-man’s  land  two 
great  peoples  and  two  great  philosophies 
confront  each  other  and  hold  in  their 
keeping  the  destiny  of  everything  that  is 
worth  while  in  human  life.  If  America 
wins  by  helping  those  people  of  like  mind 
and  like  ideals,  the  world  will  be  safe 
for  freedom  and  for  hope. 

If  Russia  wins  by  discounting  or  de¬ 
stroying  our  efforts,  the  world  will  enter 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  Russia  will  sit  upon 
the  throne,  and  fetters  will  be  upon  the 
hands  and  minds  of  freemen  everywhere. 
This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  our 
answer  to  that  situation.  I  know  the 
flyspecks  that  are  visible  upon  it  and  I 
also  know  the  passion  of  the  American 
mind  for  flyspecks.  We  like  to  play  the 
flyspecks  sometimes  instead  of  the  notes, 
thinking  they  make  better  harmony  to 
march  by.  *  But  the  grim  reality  is  that 
this  legislation  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  human  safety 
and  progress  and  to  the  security  of  the 
American  people  and  to  the  hope  of  man¬ 
kind  of  all  history.  That  is  why  I  am 
for  it. 
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I  do  not  have  intelligence  or  experi¬ 
ence  enough  to  understand*  all  of  it — 
neither  have  you,  for  that  matter — with 
due  respect — because  we  are  dealing  with 
forces  here  and  conditions  so  far  be¬ 
yond  the  experience  of  our  own  and  of 
our  people  that  no  one  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  of  the  present 
hour.  But  I  believe  in  this  legislation 
the  American  people,  through  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress,  are  grappling 
with  the  world  problem  in  a  statesman¬ 
like,  far-sighted,  and  fundamental  way. 
I  believe  that  as  days  go  by,  the  out¬ 
come  of  events  will  show  that  we  have 
been  wise  not  only  in  establishing  the- 
Marshall  plan  as  we  have  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  through  for  2  years  so  successfully, 
but  also  in  this  .legislation  once  more 
sending  it  forward  to  function  with  hope 
and  resource  and  power. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee.  I  was  chairman 
of  that  committee,  which  we  will  all  ad¬ 
mit  is  now  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  it  has  to  deal  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  those  problems. 
I  know  something  of  the  burdens  of  the 
office  of  chairmanship  of  that  commit¬ 
tee.  I  want  to  say  to  both  sides  of  the 
House  we  have  in  Chairman  Kee  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  highest  honor  and  a  man 
of  rare  endowments  of  mind,  a  man  of 
courage.  Personally,  I  have  always  been 
very  fond  of  him.  I  have  deemed  it  a 
privilege  as  well  as  that  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  my  side,  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  a  nonpartisan — not  a  bi¬ 
partisan — but  a  nonpartisan  way  in 
carrying  his  great  burden. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  praise  the 
people  on  my  side  and  say  they  are  stars. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
John  Vorys,  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  I 
was  just  telling  him  before  I  came  here 
that  my  relation  with  him  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  is  that  of  the  gentleman  of  color 
who  was  before  the  judge  for  being  too 
closely  associated  with  a  neighbor’s 
chicken-coop.  The  judge  said,  “Are  you 
the  defendant  in  this  case?”  He  had 
employed  a  lawyer.  He  said,  “No,  judge, 
I  ain’t  the  defendant,  I’ve  done  hired  the 
defendant” — pointing  to  the  lawyer.  “I 
am  the  gentleman  what  stole  the 
chicken.” 

So,  I  have  a  great  debt  to  pay  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  who  knows  so  much 
more  than  I  do,  about  the  technique  of 
law.  I  recommend  his -people  to  return 
him  to  the  Congress,  where  he  is  making 
a  notable  contribution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  these  few  words.  I  hope 
the  House  will  show  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  that  it  has  shown  twice  before 
in  this  legislation  and  pass  it  with  a 
magnificent  majority  so  our  friends 
across  the  sea,  in  the  western  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Russians  looking  at  us 
today  with  the  greatest  care,  will  know 
that  America  is  still  on  guard  and  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  let  down  the  free 
men  of  the  world,  who  are  our  friends. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  stand  for 
the  things  that"  have  made  us  the  hope 
of  the  world,  and  this  legislation  is  one 


incident  in  our  doing  just  that.  With 
God’s  help  and  blessing  we  are  going  to 
win  this  fight  for  freedom  and  for  the 
dignity  of  men. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of 
following  our  very  able  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kee],  who  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  particular  legislation, 
and  also  our  beloved  former  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  whose  heart  has  been 
in  this  program  ever  since  it  started  un¬ 
der  his  tutelage  some  2  years  ago. 

House  it  being  asked  this  week  to  au¬ 
thorize  and  to  carry  the  Marshall  plan 
forward  another  year.  It  is  a  plan  which 
has  been  defined  as  the  only  tried  and 
tested  instrument  of  the  strength-build¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
only  area  where  it  has,  been  intensively 
applied. 

These  are  crucial  days  in  all  areas  of 
international  action — geographic,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  especially  psychological,  and 
the  Marshall  plan  has  succeeded  beyond 
expectations  in  creating  strength  in  the 
field  of  production.  It  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  renewed  emphasis  on  western 
European  integration — the  abolition  of 
import  quotas  and  the  eventual  abolition 
of  tariffs  to  make  a  single  European 
market. 

Economic,  geographic,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal — these  are  three  crucial  areas  in 
which  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  tried 
and  tested.  And  these  are  the  areas  in 
which  it  must  continue  to  act  boldly  if 
the  spectacular  gains  that  have  been 
achieved  are  to  be  consolidated  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Western  World  preserved. 

In  the  economic  field  Marshall  plan 
aid  has  enabled  European  production  to 
increase  $30,000,000,000  since  1947,  hit¬ 
ting  a  high  point  $8,000,000,000  above 
the  prewar  level.  Furthermore,  it  has 
accomplished  this  in  two  brief  years, 
whereas  after  the  much  less  destructive 
war  of  1947-17  it  took  7  years  even  to 
reach  a  level  of  prewar  production. 

European  production  last  year  was 
$160,000,000,000.  But  lest  anyone  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  Europeans 
are  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  at  Uncle 
Sam’s  expense,  let  me  add  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  European  diet  is  still  barely  adequate. 

Out  of  their  1938  income,  the  nations 
participating  in  the  plan  spent  $114,000,- 
000,000  for  consumer  goods;  yet  in  1949, 
with  20,000,000  more  mouths  to  feed  and 
bodies  to  clothe,  these  nations  spent  just 
$115,000,000,000  of  their  increased  gross 
income  for  such  consumer  items — show¬ 
ing  clearly  that  practically  all  of  their 
added  income  has  gone  into  strength¬ 
ening  capital  assets. 

In  human  terms,  Europe’s  production 
means  that  the  Marshall  plan  has  en¬ 
abled  western  Europeans  today  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves  and  their  children, 
it  has  also  provided  tools  and  jobs  for 
millions  of  people  who  are  proving  them¬ 
selves  willing  and  able  to  work,  and  work 
hard,  for  their  economic  independence. 

The  ECA  legislation  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  places  a  new  emphasis  on  the  cru¬ 


cial  area  which  many  authorities  have 
termed  geographic;  the  integration  of 
Europe,  which  many  see  as  vital  to  the 
United  States  policy  of  seeking  stability 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  ECA  envisions  such  integration  as 
providing  a  freer  flow  of  trade  through  a 
single  market  of  260,000,000  people. 
And  it  believes  that  this  market  must  be 
based  on  a  return  to  multilateral  trade 
and  currency  converibility  among  the 
nations.  The  statements  which  all  but 
three  of  the  participating  nations  made 
some  weeks  ago  to  General  Donovan’s 
American  Committee  for  a  United  Europe 
are  strong  evidence  that  important 
groundwork  for  success  in  this  area  has 
been  established,  and  needs  only  con¬ 
gressional  implementation  of  the  plan  to 
assure  its  successful  completion. 

Europe  is  the  key  of  the  free  world. 
And  a  strong,  integrated,  and  productive 
Europe  must  serve  as  the  chief  bulwark 
on  which  the  western  nations  can  even¬ 
tually  hope  to  negotiate  with  Moscow. 
In  the  present  gigantic  struggle  to  but¬ 
tress  the  free  nations  and  prevent  the 
financial  and  social  cataclysm  of  a  third 
world  war,  such  a  Europe  will  carry  high 
the  positive  weapons  of  the  Marshall 
plan — food  for  the  hungry,  tools  for  the 
men  who  want  to  work,  unity  in  place  of 
chaos,  and,  most  of  all,  hope  for  those 
who  had  all  but  lost  their  hope. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  struggle  is 
more  than  economic  and  more  than  geo¬ 
graphic.  These  weapons  are  raised  in 
that  psychological  a^rea  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  crucial  today.  And  it  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  support  in  particular  that  has 
so  far  enabled  the  free  nations  to  throw 
aggressive  communism  into  retreat  in 
Europe,  preventing  it  from  achieving  its 
morally  destructive  goals  through  the 
negative  weapons  of  strikes,  slow-downs, 
sabotage,  and  lies. 

Success  on  the  psychological  level  will 
require  even  more  effort,  perhaps  over  a 
longer  time,  if  the  minds  and  loyalties 
of  the  people  of  western  Europe  are  to 
be  welded  in  the  common  cause  of  re¬ 
sponsible  freedom. 

To  the  American  taxpayers,  weary  of 
pouring  money  into  Europe  through  gift 
and  loan,  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  means 
of  ending  at  last  this  subsidy  of  those 
countries.  The  experience  of  the  past  2 
years  indicates  that  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  extraordinary  assistance  will  be 
almost  completely  at  an  end  in  1952  if  the 
recovery  program  is  enabled  to  continue 
as  planned — with,  by  the  way,  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  less  in  its  budget  than  were 
asked  and  appropriated  last  year. 

Needless  to  say,  Europe  should  look 
forward  to  this  conclusion  as  eagerly  as 
do  we  ourselves.  Nobody  can  raise  his 
head  for  long  when  he  is  the  perpetual 
object  of  charity.  And  only  if  Euro¬ 
peans  can  stand  in  a  position  of  mutual 
dignity  with  their  free  neighbors  will 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  be  supported 
in  his  belief  that  economic  collaboration 
must  continue  to  be  a  basic  element  of 
our  national  policy. 

The  Marshall  plan  aid  to  European 
production  and  its  encouragement  to  in¬ 
tegration — these  are  the  good  works  that 
are  seen  by  Europe  in  the  light  of  Amer¬ 
ican  good  will.  But  it  is  the  good  will  it- 
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self  and  the  good  faith  in  which  these 
works  are  undertaken  that  must  remain 
as  their  moral  support  when  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  material  assistance  ends  in  1952. 

It  is  the  independent,  democratic,  and 
free  cooperation  between  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  that  Arnold  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee,  dean  of  contemporary  historians, 
believes  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  a 
universal  police  state.  And  it  is  on  this 
that  he  conceives  the  future  of  our  west¬ 
ern  civilization  to  depend. 

I  know  no  stronger  argument  than 
this.  And,  though  there  may  be  criti¬ 
cism  by  Americans  of  ECA’s  effective¬ 
ness  in  fostering  European  unity,  and 
questioning  by  Europeans  of  the  means 
and  motives  behind  its  sponsorship,  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  nor  of  the  critical  necessity  for 
the  Marshall  plan  itself  as  it  begins  the 
second,  most  difficult,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  its  4-year  program  to  bring 
health  to  the  western  world. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  said  that  we  are 
seeking  to  accomplish  in  25  months  what 
might  under  ordinary  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  25  years  to  achieve.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  must  have  the 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  all-out 
support  of  every  American  citizen  if  this 
tremendous  goal  is  to  be  won  in  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  giving  of  the  Marshall  funds  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  morale  and  a  new  spirit  in 
the  western  European  world  and  that 
they  are  now  a  solid  group  of  people 
willing  and  able  to  resist  the  infiltration 
and  pressure  put  upon  them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Marshall  plan  in 
all  likelihood  most  of  western  Europe 
today  would  be  Communist  and  instead 
of  spending  the  dollars  we  are  on  the 
European  recovery  program  we  would 
very  possibly  be  spending  more  dollars 
on  our  own  defense  and  we  would  be  iso¬ 
lated  at  the  same  time  without  much 
in  the  way  of  friends.  The  Marshall 
plan  has  stopped  communism  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  and  thereby  contributed  to 
our  own  security. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  In  1947  I  was  in  Italy 
when' it  was  on  the  verge,  at  least  Rome 
was,  of  being  captured  by  the  Communist 
Party.  In  France  there  was  discontent 
and  the  discouragement  was  absolutely 
obvious  to  outsiders  like  myself.  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
outlook  and  hope  in  those  people  due  to 
our  help. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  is  again  cor¬ 
rect.  I  might  add  that  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  the  best  information 
I  have,  the  Communist  Party  in  Italy  is 
still  somewhere  around  25  percent  of  the 
population  and  the  Communist  Party  in 
France  is  still  a  very  strong  factor. 
Those  are  reasons  which  should,  of 
course,  indicate  to  us  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  beyond  the  halfway 
mark. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
statement  the  gentleman  has  just  made, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him 
that  we  must  remember  our  battle¬ 
ground  with  Russia  is  the  working  class 
of  Europe.  The  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the 
Marshall  plan  have  been  substantial 
ones,  yet  I  feel  that  with  the  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living,  prices  have 
gone  up  so  that  the  pinch  is  still  felt 
by  the  great  masses  of  working  people. 
I  have  heard  and  I  have  seen  myself  that 
the  profits  to  the  employer  groups  in 
the  industries  of  Europe  have  been  in¬ 
ordinately  excessive  by  standards  of  this 
Nation  and  not  passed  on  to  employees. 
Wage  increases  have  been  accompanied 
by  increased  prices.  So  that  to  my  mind 
there  is  truth  in  the  argument  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Marshall  plan  have  not 
seeped  down  adequately  to  the  lowest 
level,  to  the  working  people  of  Europe. 
I  shall  support  this  bill,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  the  ECA  undertake  whatever  ef¬ 
forts  it  can  to  insure  the  benefits  of  this 
program  being  used  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  people  of  Europe  so  that 
we  may  be  assured  we  are  winning  this 
fight  against  the  Communists. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  has  advanced.  If  we  do 
not  win  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 
working  people  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  is  trying  to 
bring  about  a  greater  distribution  of 
the  wealth  over  there  so  that  these 
people  can  be  given  greater  considera¬ 
tion  is  through  inaugurating  or  helping 
to  inaugurate  a  series  of  tax  reforms  by 
means  of  which  the  large  industries  will 
pay  a  fair  share  for  running  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country.  This,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  is  a  very  vital  matter  but, 
according  to  reports  to  the  committee, 
one  in  which  progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  very  cognizant  of  the  efforts  that 
ECA  has  made  in  that  direction  and  I 
think  they  are  substantial  ones.  I  have 
seen  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  in  Greece  and  I 
think  the  recent  elections  in  Greece  will 
do  much  to  stimulate  and  help  ECA  itself 
in  bringing  about  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  the  people.  I  think  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  respect 
in  Italy.  France,  I  think,  has  had  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  program,  but  I 
think  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  truly  effective  the  operation  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  tell  me  what  proportion 
of  the  funds  that  are  going  to  be  granted 
to  Great  Britain  will  be  used  to  maintain 
the  border  in  northern  Ireland? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that  if  I 
had  my  say,  none  of  the  funds  would  be 


used  in  northern  Ireland.  May  I  further 
inform  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  give  him  my 
support. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  will  offer  that 
amendment  on  next  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  the 
amendment.  I  offered  it  a  year  ago,  but 
I  did  not  receive  much  support  other 
than  from  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  continue 
to  stick  together  on  this  matter  until  we 
win. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  gentleman 
agrees  we  are  on  the  right  track? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  is  for  a  good 
cause. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  not  be  for 
a  better  cause  and  I  hope  we  will  achieve 
it  some  day. 

(Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
#  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
*son  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  by  an 
arrangement  between  the  gentleman 
and  myself,  those  who  wish  to  speak 
generally  in  opposition  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  consult  him,  because  he  will 
arrange  for  half  of  the  Republican  time 
and  I  will  attempt  to  arrange  for  the 
other  half.  That  is  a  little  side  arrange¬ 
ment  we  have  which  I  wanted  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  know  about. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  117] 
Combs 

Havenner 

Addonizio 

Corbett 

Hays,  Ark. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Coudert 

Hebert 

Andersen,  s/ 
H.  Carl 

Crawford 

Heffernan 

Crosser 

Heller 

Anderson,  Calif. Curtis 

Herlong 

Andresen, 

Dague 

Herter 

August  H. 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Auchincloss 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Irving 

Bailey 

Dawson 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Barden 

Dingell 

James 

Baring 

Dollinger 

Jenison 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Donohue 

Jonas 

Beall 

Doughton 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Douglas 

Kean 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Doyle 

Kearns 

Blatnik 

Durham 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Boggs,  La. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Kennedy 

Bolling 

Evins 

Keogh 

Bolton,  Md. 

Fellows 

Klein 

Buchanan 

Fisher 

Kruse 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Fugate 

Lane 

Bulwinkle 

Fulton 

Latham 

Burdick 

Furcolo 

Lesinskl 

Burke 

Gamble 

Lichtenwalter 

Burton 

Garmatz 

Linehan 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Gilmer 

Lucas 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gore 

McCulloch 

Canfield 

Gossett 

McGuire 

Carlyle 

Granahan 

McKinnon 

Carroll 

Granger 

Macy 

Case,  N.  J. 

Green 

Mason 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Gwinn 

Merrow 

Calvalcante 

Hall, 

Miles 

Celler 

Leonard  W. 

Monroney 

Chatham 

Halleck 

Morgan 

Chiperfield 

Harden 

Morrison 

Chudoff 

Harrison 

Moulder 

Clements 

Hart 

Multer 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Harvey 

Murdock 
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Murphy 

Regan 

Spence 

Nixon 

Rhodes 

Stanley 

Norton 

Ribicoff 

Taber 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Rich 

Tackett 

O'Neill 

Richards 

Taylor 

Pace 

Riehlman 

Thomas 

Peterson 

Rivers 

Thompson 

Pfeifer, 

Rodino 

Towe 

Joseph  L. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Velde 

Pfeiffer, 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Vinson 

William  L. 

Sabath 

Wadsworth 

Philbin 

Sadlak 

Weichel 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Sadowski 

Whitaker 

Pickett 

Saylor 

Whitten 

Plumley 

Scott,  Hardie 

Widnall 

Potter 

Scott, 

Wigglesworth 

Powell 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Quinn 

Shafer 

Winstead 

Rains 

Sheppard 

Withrow 

Ramsay 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Wolcott 

Redden 

Sims 

Woodhouse 

Reed,  Ill. 

Smathers 

Worley 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Priest) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.  R.  7797, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
248  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith], 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
will  not  have  to  interrupt  him  later. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  colloquy  on  the  floor  be¬ 
tween  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
at  least,  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  that  if  American  industry  could 
not  stand  some  of  the  results  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  or  some  of  the  results  of  our  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program,  they  would  just 
have  to  do  the  best  they  could.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  the  chairman  then 
said  he  knew  of  no  American  industry 
which  had  been  vitally  affected  by  such 
an  arrangement.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  care  to  comment  or  would 
have  time  to  comment  on  the  extinction, 
according  to  my  understanding,  of  the 


Waltham  Watch  Co.  up  in  New  England, 
an  area  which  I  do  not  represent  but  in 
which  I  am  interested.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  also  comment  on  the  failure 
of  the  British  Government  to  buy  any 
oil  from  this  country  whatsoever.  That 
is  not  reciprocal.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  further  comment  on  the 
recent  action  by  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  barring  or  seeking  bar  the 
importation  of  Coca-Cola  into  that  coun¬ 
try  on  the  specious  ground  that  it  is  an 
unhealthy  drink,  but  on  the  real  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  the  French  wine 
industry.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  we  are  entitled  to  as  a  result 
of  our  years  of  unexampled  generosity 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  £>MITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  points 
the  gentleman  has  raised  are  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  time 
to  discuss  them.  I  have  only  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  may  I  say 
that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance 
that  I  come  into  the  well  of  the  House 
this  afternoon,  being  the  sole  member  of 
the  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesies  that 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  certain  Re¬ 
publicans  on  my  side  of  the  table  who 
have  so  generously  divided  their  time 
with  me  and  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
bill. 

While  it  is  with  this  reluctance  that 
I  take  a  position  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  if  I  did 
not  appear  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  this  proposition  as  it 
is  about  to  start  its  third  year  needs  to 
be  considered  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economies 
of  western  Europe  but  in  the  over-all  ob¬ 
jectives  that  we  thought  the  program  was 
set  out  to  establish,  namely,  economic 
integration  and  political  unity  or  unifica¬ 
tion.  I  submit  this  afternoon  that  we 
have  not  achieved  those  two  goals.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Hoffman  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  last  two  objectives  are  far 
from  being  achieved. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  shot-gun  propo¬ 
sition.  It  aims  to  provide  money  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  dol¬ 
lars  can  prevent  the  march  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  western  Euope  and  Asia. 

Economic  assistance  for  those  areas 
began  in  1948.  From  that  date  up  to  and 
including  the  thirtieth  of  June  1950,  the 
Congress  will  have  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  the  sum  of  $9,844,180,000.  That 
is  almost  $10,000,000,000  in  2  years. 

The  omnibus  bill  we  now  have  under 
consideration  calls  for  a  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  1-year  period,  of  $2,366,450,000. 
Thus  for  the  3-year  period  ending  in 
June  1951,  there  is  a  grand  total  of  $12,- 
210,630,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  money, 
especially  when  the.  United  States 
Treasury  is  broke  and  its  books  will  be 
in  the  red  to  the  tune  of  $6,000,000,000 
or  more.  And  if  we  add  $6,000,000,000 
to  the  $258,000,000,000  deficit,  the  gross 
indebtedness  is  $264,000,000,000 — and 
that’s  not  hay. 

An  analysis  of  this  bill  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 


New  money  to  be  authorized 

or  appropriated _ $2,  122,  450,  000 


1.  ECA _  1,950,000,000 

2.  Korean  aid _  100,  000,  000 

3.  Palestine  refugees _  27, 450,  000 

4.  Point  4  program _  45,  000,  000 

Money  already  authorized  or 

appropriated  and  available 

for  fiscal  1951 _  244,000,000 

1.  ECA  carry-over _  150,000,000 

2.  China  Aid  Act _  94,  000,  000 


Total  authorized  or  to  be 
available _  2,  356,  450,  000 


Credits  authorized _  1,  292,  488,  232 

1.  ECA  and  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  _  1,  000,  000,  000 

2.  ECA  guaranties  already 

available _  142,  488,  232 

jl.  ECA  additional  guaranties 

to  be  made  available _  150,  000,  000 


Total _  3,  658,  938,  232 


As  I  understood  the  objectives  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  it  was,  first,  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  economic  life  in  the  recipient 
countries — that  is,  to  raise  production  to 
a  point  beyond  the  prewar  level ;  second, 
to  achieve  an  integrated  European  econ¬ 
omy;  and,  third,  the  political  unification 
of  Europe.  In  most  of  the  countries 
production  is  way  beyond  the  prewar 
period,  and  we  may  concede  that  objec¬ 
tive  one  has  been  reached. 

Now,  what  about  the  last  two  objec¬ 
tives?  I  submit  that  they  have  not  been 
achieved;  in  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  that  indicates  that  economic 
and  political  unification  are  far  away. 
It  is  a  verity  that  as  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  has  improved  its  economic  position 
the  tendency  is  to  self-sufficiency  and 
isolationism.  Nationalism  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  nowhere  is  that  trend  more 
rampant  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Advocates  and  supporters  of  the  ECA 
program  dreamed  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  countries  of  Europe  of  mak¬ 
ing  Europe  into  one  big  market.  They 
envisioned  the  benefits  of  a  vast  con¬ 
sumers’  market  where  mass-production 
methods  would  increase  output  far  be¬ 
yond  it  prewar  potential,  with  the  result 
that  standards  of  living  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  level  comparable  to  our  own. 

What  has  happened?  The  present 
industrial  pattern  in  all  the  aid  coun¬ 
tries  is  based  on  nationalistic  economies 
and  the  industries  are  propped  up  and 
protected  to  keep  them  going  regardless 
of  their  inherent  economic  disadvan¬ 
tages.  That  is  common  knowledge. 
Every  country  in  Europe  wants  a  mod¬ 
ern  sheet-steel  mill  so  that  it  can  be  self- 
sufficient  in  the  production  of  steel  goods 
for  its  national  defense  and  domestic 
needs.  But  these  plants  are  not  being 
placed  in  areas  where  steel  production 
would  be  on  an  efficient  basis.  Not  one 
such  plant  has  been  allocated  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Ruhr  district,  where  coal 
and  ore  abound. 

The  administrators  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  know  what  should  be  done.  Mr. 
Hoffman,  of  late,  has  spoken  frankly 
about  the  problem  still  ahead  for  ECA. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  wants  an  integrated 
economy  and  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
only  a  very  small  measure  of  success  for 
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the  program.  The  outline  for  integra¬ 
tion  is  clear:  All  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  goods  and  capital  across 
national  borders  must  be  removed.  All 
Government  subsidies  and  supports 
must  be  eliminated.  Finally,  factories 
must  be  built  and  operated  by  private 
individuals,  which  will  insure  economy 
and  maximum  production. 

Political  unity  is,  of  course,  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  program  but  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
such  a  condition  upon  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries.  The  will  to  do  so  is  upon  them. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  American 
dollars  that  we  appropriate  is  not  the 
solution  to  European  recovery  and  inte¬ 
gration.  We  are  bleeding  ourselves 
white;  our  national  security  is  being  im¬ 
paired  by  the  threat  of  an  economic 
debacle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  new  idea  is  contained 
in  this  bill.  There  is  a  provision  for  the 
earmarking  of  $600,000,000  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  European  payment  union.  I 
think  it  should  be  defeated.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  would  be  that  amount  bet¬ 
ter  off  and  so  would  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

The  plan  would  result  in  a  duplication 
of  effort.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  already  doing  that  very  job.  Why 
not  use  those  facilities  rather  than  set  up 
a  new  mechanism?  The  monetary  fund 
organization  has  the  experience  and  the 
necessary  skills  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  contemplated  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  is  foolish  to  set  up  an  en¬ 
tirely  new,  competing,  overlapping,  and 
duplicating  agency. 

There  was  no  clean-cut  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  committee  which  would 
justify  the  establishment  of  another  bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  very  indefinite  in 
his  statement  and  while  Mr.  Bissell  was 
more  specific,  it  was  my  impression  that 
somebody  had  given  these  men  an  idea 
and  they  tossed  it  to  the  committee  for 
what  it  was  worth. 

Actually,  this  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  create  a  huge  pool  of  $600,000,000 
and  its  effect  would  be  to  turn  western 
Europe  and  the  sterling  block  into  one 
big  soft  currency  area  with  the  result 
that  the  trading  would  be  interarea  and 
not  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  large 
sum  would  be  a  new  dose  of  easy  dollars 
and  inflationary  credit. 

This  scheme  not  only  threatens  to  turn 
western  Europe  into  a  big,  half-closed, 
soft-currency  area,  but  it  would  actually 
increase  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  Further,  it  would  tend 
to  retard  rather  than  promote  world¬ 
wide,  multilateral  trade  and  it  would 
delay  currency  convertibility  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  hasten  European  recovery. 

People  everywhere  are  the  victims  of 
their  own  governments.  Socialism  and 
communism  are  restraining  the  free 
movements  and  initiative  of  individuals 
who  if  left  to  themselves  would  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  confusion. 

The  greatest  single  step  toward  inter¬ 
national  stability  would  be  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  the  general  convertibility  of 
currencies.  This  means  that  exchange 
controls  must  be  abolished.  Once  again 
private  traders  in  every  country  must  be 
permitted  to  buy  and  sell  their  own  or 


other  currencies  at  whatever  rates  are 
established  in  free  markets.  If  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  demand  to  guar¬ 
antee  investments  abroad,  no  need  to  ap¬ 
propriate  millions  of  dollars  for  technical 
skills  to  develop  backward  areas.  Money 
always  has  and  will  seek  out  a  place  to 
go  to  work  if  governments  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  climate.  They  must  restore  con¬ 
fidence  by  the  exercise  of  good  will. 
World  recovery  and  international  secu¬ 
rity  will  not  be  restored  by  continued  bu¬ 
reaucrat  tinkering.  It  will  be  achieved 
only  when  there  is  a  complete  restoration 
of  economic  freedom. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Did  I  understand 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  to  say  that  we  would  have  to 
borrow  this  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not 
have  it;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  have  done  a  little 
figuring  here.  If  we  have  to  borrow  this 
$2,600,000,000  at  21/2  percent  interest,  the 
interest  alone  will  amount  to  $178,000  a 
day.  So  if  we  can  stave  off  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  until  Monday,  we  will 
save  the  taxpayers  $534,000.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  makes  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Temporarily,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  it,  but  I  am  going 
to  save  the  taxpayers  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  yet  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  on 
Monday,  or  thereafter  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  under  the  5 -minute 
rule,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  strike  Ko¬ 
rean  aid,  and  I  will  also  offer  a  motion 
to  strike  title  III,  the  point  4  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

RIGHTS  OP  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  ARE 

JEOPARDIZED  BY  OUR  GOVERNMENT’S  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  UNDER  ECA  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
a  number  of  occasions  recently  the  criti¬ 
cal  situation  in  my  congressional  district 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  reference 
to  the  undermining  of  our  lumber  in¬ 
dustry,  flour  milling  industry,  the  fishing 
industry,  and  agriculture,  by  the  manip¬ 
ulations  and  operations  of  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  particularly  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  State  Department.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  16  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the 
•  scuttling  of  the  flour  milling  export  trade 
and  the  impact  on  it  of  the  operations 
of  the  ECA.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  which  I  am  advised  that  the 
United  States  is  supplying  $175,000,000 
through  the  ECA  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom;  that  $11,- 
300,000  in  authorizations  were  approved 
last  fall  for  the  purchase  of  flour  in 
Canada  for  Britain  and  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  appropriation,  $163,800,- 


000  will  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  putting  up  the  tax  dollars  to 
enable  the  British  to  buy  wheat  and 
flour  from  our  competitors  while  the 
American  producers  of  the  same  product 
are  having  to  close  their  flour  mills  by 
reason  of  the  cutting  off  of  our  export 
trade  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  buying  up  the  surplus  wheat 
from  the  American  farmei-s  for  the  same 
reason.  The  taxpayers  foot  the  bill. 

In  my  district  and  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  generally  American  laborers  who 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  in 
agriculture,  and  in  fisheries,  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  the  industries 
where  they  have  formerly  earned  their 
living  are  being  forced  to  the  wall  by 
these  manipulations  and  operations  of 
our  own  Federal  agencies.  Not  only  are 
our  industries  crippled  and  our  own 
workers  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
the  very  money  needed  to  finance  the 
operations  which  are  causing  the  dis¬ 
aster,  come  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  These  American  citizens 
are  being  taxed  to  finance  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  undermining  the  very 
industries  where  they  formerly  earned 
a  livelihood.  I  have  protested  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  to  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  without  avail. 

I  include  the  letter  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

March  22,  1950. 

Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  February  16  and  23,  pertaining  to 
the  difficulties  which  Pacific  Northwest  flour 
millers  are  having  in  exporting  flour,  due  to 
competition  from  Canadian  and  Australian 
exporters,  and  your  suggestion  that  some 
program  should  be  put  into  effect  to  help  the 
milling  industry. 

As  a  solution  to  this  problem,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  flour  milling  industry  have  urged 
that  export  subsidies  be  provided  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  and  flour  outside  of  the 
international  wheat  agreement. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  consideration 
os  possible  export  subsidy  payments  for  wheat 
and  flour  is  not  limited  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  relationship  of  such  a 
program  to  United  States  foreign-trade  pol¬ 
icies,  and  the  implications  it  would  carry 
with  respect  to  other  commodities,  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  wide  interest  and  extreme  importance. 

We  note  your  statement. 

“The  United  States  is  furnishing  American 
dollars  for  much  of  the  flour  that  is  being 
purchased  from  competitors  of  American 
flour  mills.”  There  is  only  one  case  in  which 
the  United  States  is  supplying  money  to  any 
foreign  country  for  the  purchase  of  either 
wheat  or  flour  outside  of  the  United  States 
during  this  fiscal  year.  This  pertains  to  the 
$175,000,000  which  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat  and  flour  from- Canada  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  ECA  that  authorizations  total¬ 
ing  $11,200,000  were  approved  last  fall  for 
the  purchase  of  flour  in  Canada  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  All  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation, 
namely  $163,8000,000,  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  wheat  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  have  been  no  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  of  wheat  or  flour  by  the  Army  for 
its  areas  of  responsibility.  It  is  our  under- 
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standing  that  no  other  foreign  supply  pro¬ 
gram  involving  procurement  of  wheat  or  flour 
with  United  States  funds  from  any  source 
except  the  United  States  has  been  or  will  be 
authorized  for  the  current  year. 

You  may  be  interested  in  kflowing  that 
the  ECA  has  issued  procurement  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  the  British  totaling  $30,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United 
States  during  this  year,  of  which  $3,406,030,. 
or  11.35  percent,  was  for  flour. 

We  believe  that  the  chief  difficulty  which 
has  been  experienced  by  millers  in  the 
Northwest,  the  loss  of  part  of  the  Philippine 
market,  will  be  rapidly  corrected  since  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  became  a  party 
to  the  international  wheat  agreement  on 
February  27,  1950. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  T.  Hutchinson, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  is  now  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  American  taxpayers  con¬ 
tribute  $600,000,000  to  an  European  pay¬ 
ments  union,  another  agency  which  will 
further  undermine  American  industry 
and  throw  American  workers  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  I  include  an  article  by  Henry 
Hazlitt  entitled  “That  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union”  appearing  in  the  March 
27,  1950,  issue  of  Newsweek,  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

Business  Tides 

THAT  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

If  Congress  wants  to  save  the  American 
taxpayer  $600,000,000,  it  could  find  no  better 
way  of  doing  it  than 'to  reject  the  ECA  pro¬ 
posal  that  we  pour  that  amount  into  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union. 

This  proposed  payments  union  would 
merely  seek  to  do  for  western  Europe,  and  by 
the  same  methods,  precisely  what  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  already  seeks  to  do 
on  a  global  scale.  Assuming  that  this  scheme 
ought  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  why  not  uti¬ 
lize  the  already  existing  IMF  to  do  it?  Why 
not  at  least  place  the  proposed  regional  or¬ 
ganization  inside  the  existing  global  fund? 
Why  set  up  an  entirely  new,  competing,  over¬ 
lapping,  and  duplicating  institution? 

But  the  questions  to  be  raised  about  this 
scheme  go  much  deeper  than  organizational 
ones.  What  is  proposed  is  that  $300,000,000 
more  of  the  American  taxpayer’s  dollars  be 
thrown  into  a  huge  kitty,  together  with  fresh 
and  practically  automatic  loans  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  to  each  other. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  enable  these  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  buy  more  goods  from  each 
other.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  scheme  wouldn’t,  at  least  temporarily, 
achieve  this  result.  Anybody  can  buy  more 
goods  if  somebody  else  gives  him  the  money 
to  do  it  with. 

But  at  what  cost  and  at  whose  expense  will 
this  be  done?  It  is  argued  that,  if  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  are  encouraged  to  buy  more 
from  each  other,  they  will  need  to  buy  less 
from  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
dollar  area,  and  so  save  dollars.  But  by  the 
same  reasoning  (unless  they  have  unem¬ 
ployed  resources),  if  they  sell  more  to  each 
other,  they  will  have  less  left  over  to  sell  to 
the  dollar  area — and  certainly  less  incentive 
to  sell  it.  In  other  words,  they  will  have  less 
incentive  to  earn  dollars. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking,  in 
fact,  that  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union  would  be  to  turn  west¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  sterling  bloc  into  one  big 
soft-currency  area — and  to  reduce  the  trade 
between  this  soft-currency  area  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  this  intra-European  trade 
would  be  financed  by  a  new  dose  of  easy  dol¬ 


lars  and  inflationary  credit.  This  inflation¬ 
ary  credit  would  tend  to  raise  price  levels 
still  further  within  the  area,  increase  its  price 
incentive  for  dollar  imports,  and  reduce  still 
further  its  ability  to  export  competitively 
into  the  dollar  area.  Moreover,  though  the 
member  nations  promise  to  cut  down  their 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  from 
each  other,  the  scheme  contemplates  that 
they  would  continue  to  discriminate  against 
the  outside  world,  and  even  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  to  save  dollars. 

In  short,  the  scheme  threatens  not  only  to 
turn  western  Europe  into  a  big  walled-in 
soft-currency  area  but  actually  to  increase  on 
net  balance  the  dollar  deficit  of  that  area.  It 
would  tend  to  retard  rather  than  promote 
world-wide  multilateral  trade.  It  would  tend 
to  delay  rather  than  accelerate  general  cur¬ 
rency  convertibility,  and  above  all  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  sterling  and  European  curren¬ 
cies  into  dollars. 

The  greatest  single  step  toward  a  free  and 
balanced  international  trade  would  be  to  re¬ 
store  the  general  convertibility  of  currencies 
into  each  other.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
the  abolition  of  exchange  control.  The  t»ad- 
ers  of  every  country  must  be  allowed  once 
more  to  buy  and  sell  their  own  or  other  cur¬ 
rencies  at  whatever  rates  are  established  in 
free  markets. 

To  prevent  currency  depreciation  and  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations  governments  must  stop  re¬ 
sorting  to  police  methods.  They  must  turn 
to  the  restoration  of  confidence.  This  will 
require  a  halt  to  inflationary  policies  and  to 
threats  of  more  socialism  and  expropriation. 
Ultimately  it  will  require  a  return  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  gold  standard.  For  Britain  it  will 
require  to  begin  with  the  blocking  or  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  old  overhanging  sterling  debt. 
But  in  general  what  is  needed  to  promote 
world  recovery  and  restore  world  trade  is  not 
still  more  bureaucratic  tinkering  but  the 
restoration  of  economic  feedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  will  our  own 
Government  agencies  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  American  industry, 
American  farmers,  and  American  la¬ 
borers  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
and  protection?  We  have  spent  over¬ 
seas  over  $30,000,000,000  since  the  war 
ended  for  the  rehabilitation  and  aid  of 
foreign  nations  and  much  of  the  money, 
as  I  have  outlined,  is  being  used  to  un¬ 
dermine  our  own  economy  and  put  our 
own  workers  on  the  relief  rolls.  The 
greatest  problem  facing  this  Nation  to¬ 
day  is  the  excessive  tax  load  and  the 
wild,  wasteful,  deficit- spending  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  piling  up  the  national 
debt  to  an  astronomical  figure  and  is  re¬ 
quiring  the  annual  expenditure  of  five  to 
six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the 
high  tax  program  brings  in  each  year, 
with  no  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
It  is  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,  before  bankruptcy  overtakes 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Carnahan], 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
new  my  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Priest  having  resumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Harris,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 


under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797) 
to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that; 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis^ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tl 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joi^it 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  398)  entitled  “Joint 
resolution  relating  to  cotton-  and  pea¬ 
nut-acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  to 
'price  support  for  potatoes.” 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
;ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  may  have  until  midnight  of 
Tuesday  next  to  file  a  report  Jon  a  re¬ 
organization  plan  relating  to/  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  $  think  it  is 
:  House  Resolution  51,  and  thA  minority 
Members  may  have  until  the  same  time 
»to  file  minority  views. 

I  may  say  this  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  will  supersede  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  that  the  gentleman  from 
(Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  made  yesterday  to 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  the 
committee  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  terftpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques/  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachuseti 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OR  REMARKS 


Mr.  WERDEL  askfcd  and  was  given 
.permission  to  extendjfhis  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include/  remarks  of  Robert 
!N.  Denham,  General  Counsel,  National 
j|Labor  Relations  Bq&rd,  notwithstanding 
"that  it  exceeded  two  pages,  of  the  Record 
and,  according  to  the  Public  Printer, 
(costs  to  $220  to  print. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  newspaper 
■articles. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
'Record  in  jmree  instances  and  include 
certain  sta/ements  and  excerpts. 

Mr.  YAJjfes  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to^revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  iji  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  correct 
and  extend  my  remarks  made  in  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  February  28,  1950,  on 
page  2557  of  the  Record,  in  the  second 
paragraph  thereof  so  that  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  first  sentence  in  said  para¬ 
graph,  the  word  “spawn”  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  word  “store.” 

And  in  the  same  paragraph  that  I  may 
substitute  for  the  language  beginning 
with  the  sentence,  “Haven’t  we  got  wind 
tunnels  all  over  the  country,”  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  words  “the  men  who  have 
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Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3304] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  bill  (S.  3101)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  report  its  own  bill  (S.  3304)  favorably  to  the  Senate  and 
recommend  that  it  do  pass. 

1.  GENERAL  PURPOSES  OP  S.  3304 

Title  I  of  the  bill  continues  the  European  recovery  program  by 
authorizing  not  to  exceed  $2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51. 
It  also  permits  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  use  in 
fiscal  1951  an  estimated  149.1  million  dollars  which  it  now  appears 
will  be  saved  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1950. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  continuation  of  our  aid  to  Korea  for  another 
year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 

Title  III  continues  through  June  30,  1951,  the  availability  of  funds 
first  appropriated  in  1948,  but  still  unexpended,  to  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  give  economic  assistance  to  any  place  in  China  and  in  the 
general  area  of  China  which  is  not  under  Communist  control.  It  also 
provides  that  for  so  long  as  the  President  deems  it  practicable  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for  assistance 
in  areas  in  China. 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000 
as  a  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  assist  the  United  Nations 
in  carrying  out  certain  direct  relief  and  works  programs  in  the  Near 
East  for  the  benefit  of  Palestine  refugees. 
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2.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

In  connection  with  its  consideration  of  title  I,  the  committee  held 
public  hearings  on  February  21,  22,  23,  24,27,  and  28,  at  which  time 
it  received  the  testimony  of  Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman;  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson;  W.  Averell  Harriman,  United  States  Special 
Representative  in  Europe;  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Program;  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Operations,  EC  A;  the  ECA  Mission  Chief  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
W.  John  Kenney;  to  France,  George  B.  Bingham;  to  Italy,  James  D. 
Zellerbach;  and  to  western  Germany,  Robert  M.  Hanes;  and  a  number 
of  private  citizens.  On  March  3,  the  committee  recalled  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoffman  to  secure  further  information  in  public  hearing. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  March  7,  the  committee  received  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  following  individuals  on  title  II  dealing  with  Korean  aid: 
Administrator  Hoffman;  Secretary  Acheson;  Edgar  A.  J.  Johnson, 
Director,  Korea  Division,  ECA;  and  Arthur  C.  Bunce,  chief  of  the 
ECA  mission  to  Korea. 

Executive  sessions  were  held  to  perfect-  the  bill  on  March  10,  15, 
and  21,  at  which  time  title  III  dealing  with  China  was  considered  and 
a  number  of  important  amendments  were  agreed  upon. 

On  March  24,  the  committee  voted  to  include  as  title  IV  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  Senate  Joint  Resolution  153  dealing  with 
Palestine  refugees,  reported  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14  and  accompanied  by  the  committee  Report  No.  1275. 

On  March  24,  the  committee  reported  its  own  bill  incorporating 
the  amendments  discussed  in  the  section  below  to  the  Senate  for 
favorable  action. 

PART  I.  THE  ERP  PROGRAM 
A.  Background 

'  3.  SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

Title  I  of  S.  3304  consists  of  amendments  to  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948.  The  more  important  of  these  amendments  are 
summarized  here;  some  of  them  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
later  sections  of  this  report. 

1.  Authorization  for  transfer  of  funds  (sec.  102). — This  section 
authorizes  the  ECA  Administrator  to  transfer  funds  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $600,000,000  to  any  central  institution  (such  as  the  proposed 
European  Payments  Union  discussed  hereafter)  or  to  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  in  connection  with  the  institution’s  operations,  in  order 
to  promote  the  transferability  of  currencies  or  the  liberalization  of 
trade.  Transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  will  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  ECA’s  program  to  encourage  European  integration. 

2.  Forward  contracting  guaranties  (sec.  103). — Last  year  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  provision  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3))  was  amended  by  adding 
subparagraph  (iv),  to  permit  coverage  of  contracts  for  capital  goods 
and  related  services  under  which  payment  was  to  be  made  after  June 
30,  1950.  The  amendment  now  proposed  will  bring  this  provision  up 
to  date  and  will  make  it  clear  that  such  a  guaranty  is  to  be  issued  only 
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against  a  long-term  contract  running  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  is  made. 

3.  To  'promote  dollar  savings  (sec.  104  (&))• — This  amendment  of  the 
original  act  is  designed  to  encourage  western  European  countries  to 
reduce  their  dollar  purchases  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  consistent 
with  the  recovery  objectives,  so  that  American  aid  may  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  and  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  thereby  reduced. 

4.  Discrimination  against  American  business  (sec.  104  (&))• — This 
amendment  states  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  participating 
countries  shall  not  impose  certain  types  of  business  restrictions  that 
discriminate  unreasonably  or  unjustifiably  against  American  business 
enterprises  seeking  to  import  commodities  into  the  participating 
countries,  where  such  importation  would  further  the  European  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  program.  The  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  import  controls  made  necessary  by  balance  of  payments 
or  national  security  considerations. 

5.  Authorization  (sec.  105  (a)). — This  amendment  is  described  in 
section  1  of  this  report. 

6.  Use  of  appropriations  and  counterpart  funds  in  Germany  (sec. 
105  ( b )). — Last  year’s  funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  were 
made  available  partly  through  the  ECA  appropriation  and  partly 
through  the  appropriation  for  GARIOA  (government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas).  The  latter  portion  was  available  also  for  other  occu¬ 
pation  purposes.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is  contemplated  that 
there  will  be  no  GARIOA  appropriation  for  Germany  and  that  all 
funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  will  come  from  the  ECA 
appropriation.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  provision  so  that 
both  dollars  and  local  currency  can  continue  to  be  used  in  case  of 
necessity  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  Germany 
similar  to  those  for  which  GARIOA  appropriations  were  available  last 
year.  The  proposed  amendment  is  designed  to  serve  this  purpose. 

7.  Other  provisions  concerning  counterpart  funds  (sec.  106). — Sec¬ 
tion  115  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  two  new  subsections.  The 
first  incorporates  into  the  law  a  provision  appearing  in  the  1950 
Appropriation  Act  for  ECA  (Public  Law  327),  which  directs  the 
Administrator  to  use  counterpart  funds  under  his  control  to  publicize 
ECA’s  operations  abroad. 

The  second  new  subsection  expresses  the  intent  of  Congress  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  local  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  liberalization  of  trade  and  transferability  of  currencies,  as  well 
as  purposes  otherwise  consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  act. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Administrator,  at  his  discretion,  to  obtain  the 
views  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  prior  to  the  commitment  of  counterpart 
funds  for  any  particular  use. 

4.  TOTAL  COSTS  OF  ERP  AND  OTHER  AID  PROGRAMS 

Previous  authorizations  for  ERP 

This  is  the  third  time  that  ERP  has  been  before  the  Congress.  The 
first  act  (Public  Law  472),  Eightieth  Congress,  was  approved  April  3, 
1948,  and  envisaged  a  4-year  program  subject  to  annual  review  by 
the  Congress  at  the  time  funds  were  requested.  The  second  act 
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(Public  Law  47),  Eighty-first  Congress,  was  approved  April  19,  1949. 
It  amended  the  original  act  in  several  respects,  and  provided  funds 
for  fiscal  1949-50.  The  first  two  authorizations  aggregated  $9,730,- 
000,000.  It  was  originally  estimated  that  the  4-year  program  would 
cost  approximately  $17,000,000,000.  It  now  appears  that  the  total 
amount  required  may  be  less  than  $15,000,000,000. 

Postwar  dollar  assistance  to  participating  countries  by  the  United  States  and  by 
international  financial  agencies — through  June  1949  1 


AGENCY  AND/OE  PEOGEAM 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period' 


A.  Total  assistance _  17,297.7 


B.  Grants  through  United  States  and  international  agencies _  7,  916.  2 

1.  American  Red  Cross _  2.  6 

2.  Interim  aid  program,  1947-48,  Austria,  France,  Greece, 

and  Italy -  557.  4 

3.  Post-UNRRA  program,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Trieste.  253.  8 

4.  Terminal  lend-lease,  Belgium-Luxemburg,  France,  Greece, 

Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  United  Kingdom _  431.  7 

5.  Army,  supplies  furnished  for  civilian  use,  Austria,  Ger¬ 

many,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Trieste _ : _  1,  838.  4 

6.  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  1947-48 _  517.  0 

7.  UNRRA,  participating  countries _ _  781.  8 

8.  Civilian-type  articles  purchased  with  lend-lease  funds  and 

furnished  through  Army  channels  to  Italy _  134.  5 

9.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration _  3,  399.  0 


C.  Credit  through  United  States  agencies _  8,  344.  8 

10.  Agriculture  Department  (cotton  to  Germany) _  34.  2 

11.  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  1946-49 _  1,  753.  3 

12.  Maritime  Commission,  mortgages  taken  in  payment  on 

ships  sold _ _ _  197.  2 

13.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  loans  made  to 

finance  purchase  of  miscellaneous  commodities  for 
Germany _ , _  2.  7 

14.  Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  credits  aris¬ 

ing  from  sales  of  surplus  property _  753.  1 

15.  Treasury  Department,  British  loan  (1946) _  3,  750.  0 

16.  Foreign  Accounts  and  Collection  Division,  amounts  to  be 

repaid  over  a  term  of  years  under  lend-lease  settlements 
or  pipe-line  agreements _  988.  3 

17.  War  Assets  Administration,  credits  arising  from  sales  of 

surplus  property  located  in  United  States _  11.  6 

18.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. _  854.  4 

D.  Credit  through  international  agencies _  1,  036.  7 


19.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 

ment _  501.  0 

20.  International  Monetary  Fund _  535.  7 


i  The  figures  are  based  on  assistance  actually  utilized.  They  take  no  account  of  return  aid  rendered  to 
the  United  States  (e.  g„  the  value  of  strategic  materials  received  by  the  U.  S.  Government  under  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  and  reverse  lend-lease)  or  of  repayments  on  credits. 

Cost  oj  all  foreign  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  1951 

It  is  estimated  by  the  executive  branch  that  4.8  billion  dollars  will 
be  required  for  all  foreign  assistance  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  fiscal  1951,  as  shown  in  the  next  to  the  last  column  of  the  following 
table.  The  President’s  budget  asks  for  3.1  billion  dollars  for  the 
‘  European  recovery  program  and  other  foreign  aid.”  The  2.95 
billion  dollars  requested  for  ERP  falls  within  the  latter  figure  thus 
leaving  $150,000,000  for  “contingencies  arising  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.” 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  the  first  three  columns  of  the 
following  table  are  on  an  expenditures  basis  and  do  not,  therefore, 
correspond  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Total  United  States  foreign  aid  ( budget  basis )  ( adapted  from  p.  MSI ,  President’ s 
budget  message,  excluding  “conduct  of  foreign  affairs”) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Program  or  agency 


I.  International  Recovery  and  Relief: 

A.  ERP  and  other  foreign  aid  (present  pro¬ 

grams  and  proposed  legislation) _ 

B.  Aid  to  occupied  areas _ 

C.  Aid  to  Korea  (present  programs  and  pro¬ 

posed  legislation) _ 

D.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (loan 

repayment) _ 

E.  Aid  to  refugees: 

1.  IRO.. _ _ 

2.  Displaced  persons  program  (present 

programs  and  proposed  legislation). 

3.  Palestine  refugees  (present  programs 

and  proposed  legislation) _ 

F.  Old  foreign  relief  programs _ 

G.  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

H.  Assistance  to  China  (economic,  act  of  1948) . 

Subtotal  I _ 

II.  Foreign  Economic  Development: 

A.  Export-Import  Bank  loans _ 

B.  Inter-American  development _ _ _ 

C.  Technical  assistance  to  under-developed 

areas  (proposed  point  4  legislation) _ 

Subtotal  II _ 

III.  Foreign  Military  Assistance: 

A.  Mutual  defense  assistance  program 

(present  programs  and  proposed  legis¬ 
lation)  _ 

B.  Greek-Turkish  aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) _ 

C.  Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) . . 

Subtotal  III _ _ 

IV.  Philippine  aid _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Grand  total _ 


Expenditures 


1949 


1950 


4,040 

1,349 

‘  6 

-41 

73 

1 


92 

26 

170 


5,  724 


-57 

12 


-45 


289 

125 


197 


6,290 


>  4, 062 
831 

i  93 

-38 

70 

5 

15 

5 

17 

1 


5,  060 


82 


160 

195 


355 


221 


5,  718 


1951 


3,  250 
279 

i  111' 

-38 

25 

4 

20 

■'"«T 

3,  654 


25 

81 


645 


645 
91 
4,  471 


New  obligational 
authority  for  1951 


Appro¬ 

priations 


Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 


3, 100 
320 


2 115 


25 

4 


3,  564 


7  30 


35 


42 


<  648 


4  648 


5  45 


8  4,  299 


30 


500 


500 


530 


1  Includes  transfer  from  funds  for  aid  to  occupied  areas. 

2  On  Feb.  24,  1950,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  revised  estimate  of  the  Korean  aid  appro¬ 
priation  request  for  1951  of  $100,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  figure  of  $115,000,000  shown  in  the  budget 
message  and  in  the  above  table. 

3  Additional  expenditures  of  about  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  1951  resulting  from  extension  of  China  pro¬ 
gram  are  included  in  line  I-A,  above. 

4  Add  appropriations  to  liquidate  prior  contract  authorizations,  $500,000,000. 

s  Add  appropriations  to  liquidate  prior  contract  authorizations,  $13,000,000. 

8  Add  appropriations  to  liquidate  prior  contract  authorizations,  $513,000,000. 


5.  SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS  IN  PROGRAM 

The  first  2  years  of  the  recovery  program,  as  noted  below,  have  been 
marked  by  success  in  increasing  the  industrial  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  participating  countries.  If  these  gains  are  to  endure  and 
be  augmented  during  the  next  2  years  and  in  the  period  after  aid  has 
ceased,  the  emphasis  must  now  be  placed  increasingly  on  economic 
integration,  liberalization  of  trade,  and  closing  the  dollar  gap.  Per¬ 
manent  stability  can  only  be  achieved  if  western  Europe  develops 
the  capacity  to  purchase  abroad  the  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  keep  the  industrial  machine  rolling. 
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B.  Proposed  Use  of  FuNds 

6.  AMOUNT  REQUESTED  AND  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  USED 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  EGA  estimates  on  which  the 
request  for  the  1950-51  authorization  is  based. 

ERP  aid,  1949-50  and  1950-51 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1949-50 

1950-51 

Total  ECA-coun try-aid  program  funds. . 

4, 056.  2 
20.0 

9.0 

10.5 

.05 

15.  265 

3,  046.  0 
20.0 
15.0 
2.8 
.05 

15.  255 

Strategic  materials  projects.. .  _ _ _ 

Technical  assistance _  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Ocean  freight,  voluntary  foreign  aid _ _ _ 

Confidential  fund  _ _ ...  _  _  . 

Administration...  ....  .  _ _ _ 

Totals: 

Total  funds  required.  . . .  . 

4,111.0 
+  149. 1 

3,  099. 1 

Plus  estimated  carry-over _  __  _ _ 

Less  estimated  carry-over . . 

-149. 1 

Total  funds  appropriated . . . .  ... 

4,  260. 1 

Total  new  funds  requested .  _  _ 

2, 950.  0 

The  sum  of  $3,046.0  million  for  country  aid  was  arrived  at  by  an 
analysis  of  the  probable  dollar  needs  over  the  next  year.  This 
analysis  took  into  account  substantial  estimates  of  probable  dollar 
earnings  and  dollar  savings,  which  will  require  strenuous  efforts  and 
heavy  sacrifices  of  western  Europe.  In  comparison  with  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  year’s  program  this  requested  amount  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  of  28  percent,  or  $1,010.2  million  in  the  country  aid  program. 
The  committee  noted  particularly  Mr.  Hoffman’s  remark: 

I  wish  to  repeat  again  *  *  *  that  we  are  laying  before  you  our  best 
carefully  screened  estimates  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year.  *  *  * 
This  is  the  minimum  we  think  we  shall  need  but,  if  we  can  save  any  of  it  without 
wrecking  the  recovery  program,  I  again  pledge  you  my  word  we  shall  do  so. 

The  chart  which  follows  indicates  that  the  amounts  authorized  for 
ECA  aid  have  decreased  substantially  year  after  year. 

This  progressive  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  ECA  program  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  original  Marshall  plan  which  contemplated  that  after 
heavy  initial  expenditures  it  would  be  possible  to  taper  off  assistance 
until  the  end  of  the  program  in  1952.  The  committee  was  glad  to 
note  that  the  ECA  has  consistently  taken  the  initiative  in  reducing 
the  amounts  requested. 
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EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS,  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


BILLIONS 
OF  POLLARS 


APRIL  3,  1948- 
JUNE  30,  1949 
(ANNUAL  RATE)* 


JULY  1,1949- 
JUNE  30,  1950 


JULY  I,  1950- 
JUNE  30,1951 
PLANNED  t 


BILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 


—  6 


-  4 


*  EGA  funds  for  IS  months  shown  at  annual  rate  for  comparability  with  other  fiscal  years, 
the  GAR10A  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  figure  for  Germany  is  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948-1949. 

f  Total  of  $2,950  million  requested  appropriation,  plus  anticipated  carry-over  of  $149  million. 


7.  NEW  BASIS  FOR  AID  DISTRIBUTION 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  recovery  program  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  had  responsibility  for 
recommending  to  the  ECA  the  proportion  in  which  aid  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  recipient  countries.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  went  into  this  task.  As  a  result  a  division  of  funds  was  agreed 
upon  which  was  designed  to  achieve  the  general  objectives  of  European 
recovery.  Accordingly,  ECA  and  OEEC  have  agreed  to  use  this 
division  as  the  basis  of  country  allotments  during  the  balance  of  the 
program. 

For  fiscal  1951  there  are  two  exceptions.  Greece,  emerging  from 
civil  war,  will  be  given  a  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  total  for 
its  reconstruction  needs.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  will  receive 
a  substantially  smaller  proportion  than  in  1949-50. 
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The  committee  believes  that,  with  the  division  established  in 
advance,  the  participating  countries  and  OEEC  can  now  concentrate 
on  the  liberalization  of  trade,  methods  of  expanding  their  hard- 
currency  earnings,  and  other  broad  problems  of  recovery. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  way  in  which  country  aid  is 
expected  to  be  apportioned  in  1950-51: 


Total  country-aid  'program,  1950-51 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Austria _  _ _ 

124.  4 

Portugal  _  .  .  . . . 

23.  5 

Belgium _ _ _ 

142.  8 

Sweden  .  _  _ 

34.  3 

Denmark  ._ 

65.  1 

Turkey  _  _ 

44.  1 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

France  _ 

Germany _  ... 

10.  0 
502.  8 
.  552.  9 

United  Kingdom,. 

Total  country  allot- 

687.  1 

Greece  . _ _ . 

148.  8 

ments  _  h  _ 

2, 

925.  0 

Iceland  _ .. 

5.  2 

Reserve  for  special  projects _ 

85.  0 

Ireland  _  _  - _ 

Italy  .  _ _ _ 

33.  5 
290.  6 

Supplementary  aid  to  Greece.  _ 

36.  0 

Netherlands  . 

Norway _  _ 

192.  8 
67.  1 

Total.  . 

3, 

046.  0 

8.  TYPES  OF  COMMODITIES  TO  BE  PURCHASED 

Considerable  interest  has  been  evinced  in  the  types  of  commodity 
and  industrial  items  which,  it  is  expected,  the  participating  countries 
will  purchase  during  the  next  fiscal  year  with  ECA  aid.  It  is  estimated 
that  83  percent  of  the  purchases  in  1950-51  will  be  made  directly  in 
this  country.  In  the  process  of  multilateral  trade  all  ECA  dollars 
will  come  back  and  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  Sugar  and  certain 
nonferrous  metals  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  purchases  outside  this 
country.  The  following  table  indicates  the  estimated  purchases  of  all 
commodities,  both  inside  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to  be 
financed  with  ECA  funds. 


Estimated  ECA-financed  imports  for  1950-51 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1.  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 


Total 


Food _  596.  9 


Bread  grains _  457.  3 

Fats _  94.  5 

Sugar  (raw) _  9.  4 

Meats _  2.  0 

Dairy  products _  10.  3 

Other  foods _ .' _  23.  4 


Feed  and  fertilizer _  154.  4 


Coarse  grains _  135.  2 

Protein  feeds _  14.  5 


Total 


Feed  and  fertilizer — Continued 

Fertilizer _  4.  7 


Natural  fibers _  503.  5 


Cotton _  474.  7 

Wool _  8.  3 

Other  fibers _  20.  5 


Tobacco _  110.  1 

Other  agricultural  products _  31.  6 


Total  food  and  agricul¬ 
ture _ 


1,  396.  5 
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2.  INDUSTRIAL  IMPORTS 


Total 


Fuels _  301.  4 


Solid  fuels _  _ 

Petroleum  and  petroleum 

products _  301.  4 


Industrial  raw  materials _  404.  0 


Iron  and  steel: 

Raw _  6.  7 

Crude,  semifinished,  and 

finished _  62.  9 

Nonferrous  ores  and  con¬ 
centrates _  43.  6 

Aluminum _  25.  1 

Copper _  79.  3 

Lead _  3.  6 

Zinc _  8.  8 

All  other  nonferrous 

metals _  15.  8 

Lumber _  53.  8 

Paper  and  pulp _  10.  2 


Total 

Industrial  raw  materials — Con. 

Raw  hides  and  skins _  25.  5 

Industrial  chemicals _  68.  7 


Capital  equipment _  516.  3 


Agricultural  machinery.  _  41.  4 

Industrial  machinery 

equipment _  474.  9 


Other  manufactures  and  raw 

materials _  71.  0 


Leather _  2.  1 

Rubber  and  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts _  9.  0 

Textiles _  3.  1 

Miscellaneous _  56.  8 


Total  industry _  1,  292.  7 


Grand  total _  2,  689.  2 


Note. — The  difference  between  the  total  estimated  ECA-financed  imports 
($2,689.2  million)  and  the  direct  country  aid  figure  ($2,925  million)  is  made  up  by 
ocean  transportation  costs. 


9.  SUPPLEMENTARY  AID  FOR  GREECE 

The  estimated  aid  for  Greece  in  1950-51  is  148.8  million  dollars  to 
enable  that  country  to  accelerate  its  reconstruction  program.  In 
addition,  $36,000,000  has  been  requested  to  pay  for  certain  items  which 
will  be  used  by  the  military  forces  such  as  oil  and  lubricants,  shoes, 
clothing,  tires,  and  medical  supplies.  These  items  are  normally  used 
by  the  civilian  economy  and  by  the  military  forces.  If  ECA  purchases 
them  for  military  as  well  as  civilian  use,  substantial  savings  will  result 
because  purchase  orders  will  be  lumped  and  deliveries  consolidated. 
In  the  past  these  items,  when  for  military  use,  have  been  carried  under 
the  Greek-Turkish  military-aid  program.  Addition  of  this  $36,000,000 
to  the  ECA  appropriation  will  mean  a  decrease  of  a  like  amount  in 
the  size  of  the  military-aid  appropriation  for  Greece. 

10.  FUNDS  RESERVED  FOR  TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL 

PURPOSES 

The  ECA  expects  during  1950-51  to  withhold  from  the  country 
aid  programs  certain  funds  which  will  be  used  to  encourage  projects 
designed  to  promote  intra-European  trade  and  increase  the  ability  of 
the  participating  countries  to  earn,  or  save,  dollars.  The  amount  to 
be  withheld  is  $600,000,000,  which  will  be  used  (a)  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  an  European  Payments  Union  and  ( b )  to  promote  specific 
projects  on  a  country-by-country  basis  for  the  reduction  or  removal 
of  trade  barriers. 

In  addition  it  is  planned  to  set  up  a  special  fund  of  $85,000,000 
which  will  be  used  (c)  to  promote  the  construction  of  international 
power  projects,  and  ( d )  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  overseas 
developments  which  will  enable  western  European  countries  to  earn, 
or  save,  hard  currencies. 
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(a)  Proposed  European  Payments  Union 

In  order  to  stimulate  intra-European  trade,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
dollar-aid  requirements  as  much  as  possible,  the  EC  A.  in  1948  en¬ 
couraged  the  establishment  of  the  intra-European  payments  plan. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  take  a  further  important  step  in  this  direction 
by  replacing  the  payments  plan  with  a  European  Payments  Union. 
The  existing  payments  plan  is  a  method  of  distributing  part  of  the 
dollar  aid  to  creditor  participating  countries  upon  the  condition  that 
these  creditor  countries  in  turn  make  grants  in  their  own  currency 
(drawing  rights)  to  debtor  participating  countries.  This  plan  en¬ 
courages  bilateral  trade  between  the  creditor  countries  receiving  EC  A. 
“conditional  aid”  and  the  debtor  countries  which  receive  “drawing 
rights”  on  specific  creditor  states.  Its  principal  shortcomings  are  that 
the  plan  encourages  bilateral  rather  than  multilateral  trade  and  makes 
it  necessary  for  debtor  states  to  buy  in  those  creditor  states  upon  which 
they  hold  drawing  rights  even  though  the  product  needed  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  in  some  other  participating  country. 

The  proposed  Payments  Union  will  not  change  either  the  amount 
of  aid  needed  or  the  purpose  for  which  ECA  dollars  are  ultimately 
used.  But  some  of  these  dollars  will  come  to  creditor  states  through 
the  new  Payments  Union,  which  is  essentially  a  typical  clearing  house 
operation  participated  in  by  the  central  banks  of  each  country.  This 
will  encourage  the  financing  of  trade  deficits  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
A  debtor  country  will  have  the  right  to  draw  upon  the  Payments  Union 
for  any  European  currency  it  needs,  up  to  a  predetermined  limit.  A 
creditor  country  will  provide  its  own  currency  to  the  clearinghouse  as 
needed,  up  to  a  predetermined  limit.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ECA 
funds  required  for  financing  trade  deficits  will  be  furnished  as  aid  to  the 
Payments  Union,  and,  in  effect,  earned  from  the  Union  by  the  creditor 
countries.  However,  trade  deficits  will  be  paid  only  partly  with  ECA 
aid  to  the  Union.  The  debtor  countries  must  finance  part  of  their 
trade  deficits  out  of  their  own  dollar  resources,  and  the  creditor  coun¬ 
tries  must  loan  funds  to  the  Union  in  amounts  not  directly  dependent 
upon  ECA  aid.  Thus,  a  bilateral-trading  system  is  progressively 
superseded  by  multilteral  trading.  Trade  deficits  will  be  financed  by 
three  different  sources  of  funds:  (1)  ECA  dollars  transferred  to  the 
Union;  (2)  gold  and  dollar  resources  of  the  debtor  countries;  and  (3) 
loans  extended  by  the  creditor  countries. 

In  order  to  give  the  Payments  Union  the  needed  start,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  transfer 
funds  directly  to  the  Payments  Union  or  any  similar  institution  or  to 
a  participating  country  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  such  an 
institution.  The  amendment  restricts  such  transfers  of  funds  to  a 
total  of  $600,000,000.  They  are  in  fact  likely  to  fall  considerably 
below  that  figure. 

(b)  Assistance  to  individual  countries 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  total 
reserve  of  $600,000,000  to  be  withheld  from  country  allotments  for 
trade  liberalization  and  similar  purposes  will  be  used  for  direct  transfer 
of  funds  in  support  of  a  payments  union  or  other  central  institution. 
The  balance  will  be  made  available  as  needed  to  individual  countries, 
under  regular  program  procedures  for  financing  goods  and  services,  to 
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meet  the  emergencies  that  are  expected  as  Europe  moves  along  the 
road  of  trade  liberalization. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  reduction  of  trade  barriers  will  produce 
temporary  dislocations  in  certain  segments  of  the  economies  of  some 
countries.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  accuracy  the  results  that 
may  flow  from  such  acts  as  removal  of  tariffs  or  lifting  import  restric¬ 
tions.  Availability  of  such  a  reserve  fund  for  use  to  help  participating 
countries  that  are  making  real  sacrifices  in  the  direction  of  freeing 
trade  will  cause  those  countries  to  be  less  reluctant  to  take  steps  in 
this  direction.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  ECA  to  use  these 
funds  to  stimulate  the  economic  integration  of  Europe. 

(c)  International  power  projects 

Of  the  $85,000,000  in  the  special  fund,  $40,000,000  is  expected  to 
be  reserved  for  the  development  of  thermal  and  hydroelectric  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  whose  construction  or  operation  is 
international  in  character  (i.  e.,  involving  two  or  more  participating 
countries.)  The  plans  for  these  developments  are  being  considered 
by  the  OEEC  Electricity  Committee.  The  ECA  contribution  of 
$40,000,000  will  cover  only  about  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
developments,  the  balance  of  the  funds  coming  from  the  participating 
countries  in  the  form  of  local  currencies.  The  development  of  such 
international  projects  will  be  an  effective  way  of  breaking  down  trade 
barriers  between  European  countries  and  will  encourage  the  economic 
integration  of  Europe. 

( d )  Overseas  development 

The  remaining  $45,000,000  in  the  special  fund  will  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  projects  in  overseas  territories  of  the 
ERP  countries.  The  main  purpose  in  setting  aside  this  incentive 
fund  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  projects  in  overseas  territories 
which  may  become  substantial  sources  of  dollar  earnings,  or  savings. 
To  some  extent  these  projects  can  be  developed  without  dollar  financ¬ 
ing  but  in  many  cases  materials  or  services  needed  are  available  only 
in  the  United  States.  The  projects  submitted  for  consideration 
during  the  current  year  call  for  ECA  financing  for  only  about  ten 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  This  seems  a  worth-while  investment  of 
ECA  funds  designed  to  alleviate  the  dollar  shortage  of  the  western 
European  countries  after  ECA  aid  is  terminated. 

C.  Progress  of  ERP  to  Date 

11.  OVER-ALL  PROGRESS 

When  the  Congress  first  authorized  ERP,  Europe’s  economy  was 
facing  a  total  break-down.  Six  years  of  war  had  brought  about  a 
dislocation  of  trade  patterns,  loss  of  invisible  income,  inflation  and 
other  financial  problems,  and  deterioration  of  war-worn  machinery. 
The  resultant  sinking  of  European  morale  was  accelerated  by  repeated 
Communist  attempts  to  sabotage  recovery,  and  the  strain  of  an  un¬ 
usually  severe  winter  and  dry  summer.  Industrial  production  was 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  since  essential  imports  had  to  be  cut  down, 
the  working  population  was  discouraged  and  tired,  and  labor  unrest 
disrupted  the  economy. 
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Industrial  production 

The  committee  is  very  much  encouraged  by  the  progress  made 
these  past  2  years.  The  increase  in  production  has  exceeded  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  and  hopes.  Industrial  production  now  stands 
at  20  percent  above  the  prewar  levels.  During  the  2  years  of  ERP 
aid  hard-coal  production  has  expanded  17  percent,  steel  52  percent, 
electric  power  21  percent,  and  cement  58  percent. 

The  following  charts  show  the  progress  to  date  in  over-all  industrial 
production  and  in  selected  industries. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

. has  risen  25  percent  since  European  Recovery 

Program  was  started 
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Agricultural  production 

In  the  last  2  years  total  grain  production  has  risen  30  percent; 
sugar,  40  percent;  meat,  16  percent;  milk,  19  percent;  and  fats  and 
oils,  19  percent.  Yet  agricultural  output  as  a  whole  is  still  below 
prewar  levels  and  a  further  rise  of  over  15  percent  is  necessary  by 
1952-53  to  return  to  the  prewar  per  capita  rate  of  production.  The 
loss  of  imports  from  eastern  Europe  together  with  the  population 
increase  in  western  Europe  make  it  necessary  for  the  OEEC  countries 
to  make  an  even  greater  effort  in  order  to  achieve  the  1952-53  goals 
set  by  them.  The  following  chart  illustrates  the  problem. 
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Financial  stability 

The  rampant  inflation  of  1947-48  has  ended  and  prices  are  largely 
stable.  Prospects  for  financial  stability  are  good.  The  committee, 
however,  was  concerned  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  tax-collecting 
machinery  in  some  participating  countries,  and  hopes  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  will  continue  its  efforts_to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  this  situation. 
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Trade 

European  trade  has  shown  striking  improvement.  The  total 
volume  of  exports  has  increased  50  percent  since  1947  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  dollar  area,  western  Europe’s  payments  are  almost 
in  balance.  Dollar  earnings  are  rising.  The  drastic  devaluation  of 
currencies  last  September  brought  the  price  levels  of  the  participating 
countries  more  closely  into  line  with  world  prices. 

12.  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PARTICIPATING  COUNTRIES 

This  improvement,  gratifying  as  it  has  been,  must  be  oriented 
toward  the  postwar  position  of  Europe  in  the  world.  Populations 
have  increased  10  percent  since  1938.  A  reduced  supply  of  raw 
materials  from  the  Far  East  and  particularly  from  eastern  Europe  has 
forced  buying  into  the  dollar  area.  Invisible  income  has  been  sharply 
reduced  since  assets  held  abroad  were  liquidated  to  pay  for  the  war 
effort.  Therefore,  even  though  production  levels  of  1938  have  been 
attained  in  almost  all  fields  and  exceeded  in  many,  even  greater 
increases  are  required  if  Europe  is  to  become  securely  self-supporting. 

United  Kingdom 

Even  though  Great  Britain  maintained  a  balanced  budget  in  sterling 
in  both  1948  and  1949,  her  dollar  problem  remains  serious.  The 
great  effort  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy  is  reflected  in  the 
export  and  import  figures.  Exports  were  138  percent  of  1938  whereas 
imports  have  been  maintained  at  90  percent  of  1938.  Due  to  heavy 
pressures  against  sterling  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1949,  Britain’s 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  fell  about  $500,000,000.  Devaluation  has  re¬ 
versed  this  dangerous  trend.  Keserves  are  now  up  to  $1,688  million 
from  $1,340  million,  the  lowest  figure  reached,  but  are  still  uncom¬ 
fortably  low. 

The  general  level  of  economic  activity  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
the  past  year.  Manufacturing  was  40  percent  above  1938  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  35  percent.  Labor  productivity  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  increased  7  to  9  percent  per  year  over  the  last  2  years. 
The  cost-of-living  index  rose  3  points  in  1949  and  the  wholesale-price 
index  about  6  percent  after  devaluation. 

France 

Progress  toward  financial  stability  has  been  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  last  year.  The  spiraling  postwar  inflation  was  stopped  in 
1949.  December  1949  wholesale  prices  were  only  1  percent  above  the 
December  1948  level,  whereas  in  each  other  postwar  year  the  increase 
had  ranged  from  44  to  80  percent.  A  comprehensive  program  in  the 
budgetary,  credit,  and  price  fields  brought  with  it  new  confidence  in 
the  French  franc. 

Industrial  production  reached  123  percent  of  1938,  10  percent  more 
than  1948,  and  approached  the  highest  level  in  French  history.  Agri¬ 
cultural  production,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  slower  to  come  back. 
Nevertheless,  despite  a  severe  drought  last  summer,  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  reach  96  percent  of  1938  levels  in  1949—50. 

The  progress  in  trade  has  been  good.  Exports  in  1949  covered  75 
percent  of  the  imports.  In  1948  they  covered  only  45  percent.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  France  has  had  a  trade  surplus  with  non- 
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dollar  areas.  Her  exports  to  the  United  States,  however,  suffered  a 
slight  decline  from  1948  and  tourist  receipts  were  below  expectation. 
France  must  more  than  double  her  dollar  earnings  by  1952  to  obtain 
even  the  minimum  requirements  of  petroleum,  cotton,  copper,  and 
some  machinery. 

Italy 

For  the  past  2  years,  Italy’s  financial  and  monetary  situation  has 
been  stable.  Prices  and  wages  have  held  the  line.  Eighty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  Government  expenditures  are  now  covered  by  revenue,  com¬ 
pared  with  53  percent  in  1947-48,  and  73  percent  in  1948-49.  In 
spite  of  a  rise  in  total  exports  of  7  percent  over  1948,  Italy’s  exports 
to  the  United  States  dropped  from  $90,000,000  in  1948  to  around 
$45,000,000  in  1949,  a  drop  of  50  percent.  Since  imports  are  expected 
to  continue  at  about  present  levels,  a  strenuous  effort  is  necessary  to 
improve  Italy’s  dollar  earning  position. 

Industrial  production  rose  6  percent  in  both  1948  and  1949.  Major 
increases  took  place  in  mining  (18  percent  over  1948),  textiles  (14  per¬ 
cent),  petroleum  refining  (40  percent),  and  building  materials  (13  per¬ 
cent).  Agricultural  production  was  approaching  prewar  levels. 
Industrial  production,  however,  was  severely  hampered  by  a  dry 
summer  as  a  result  of  which  hydroelectric  power  was  reduced  by  17 
percent  under  1948.  Despite  these  increases,  unemployment  con¬ 
tinues  at  about  double  the  prewar  level.  Total  emigration  remained 
at  1948  level  and  the  problem  of  surplus  population  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  Italy  has  to  deal. 

Western  Germany 

Western  Germany’s  production  index  in  May  1948  stood  at  47 
percent  of  1936  and  in  November  1949  had  reached  98  percent.  In 
the  last  2  years,  steel  production  more  than  doubled,  textile  production 
almost  trebled,  and  the  output  of  motor  vehicles  increased  five  times. 
Grain  production  was  up  from  6.8  million  tons  in  1947  to  10.3  million 
tons  in  1949.  Since  the  currency  reform  in  1948,  prices  have  been 
stabilized. 

But  unemployment  has  risen  sharply  despite  increased  economic 
activity  because  of  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  large  influx 
of  refugees  from  eastern  Europe.  Both  exports  and  imports  have 
risen,  but  only  one-tenth  of  German  dollar  imports  are  covered  by 
exports  to  hard-currency  areas.  The  difference  is  financed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  aid.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  advances  already 
made,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  A  painful  deflation  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  earlier  inflation.  The  dollar  gap  still  remains  .a  most 
critical  matter. 

The  problem  of  dismantling  and  the  removal  of  industrial  plants 
from  Germany  has  been  largely  resolved.  Tbe  Humphrey  committee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  recommended  the  retention  of  167  plants 
which  had  been  schedided  for  dismantlement.  Of  these  all  but  three 
are  being  retained.  It  is  the  position  of  ECA  that  the  “loss”  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  continued  dismantlement  of  these  three  plants  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  (1)  the  retention  of  three  other  plants  of 
equal  if  not  greater  importance,  (2)  the  retention  of  equipment  from 
7  plants  in  Berlin,  and  (3)  the  retention  of  11  synthetic  fuel  and 
rubber  plants. 
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Other  'participating  countries 

A  few  figures  illustrate  the  progress  in  other  participating  countries. 
Austria’s  industrial  production  index  in  October  1949  stood  at  132  of 
1937;  Belgium-Luxemburg’s  was  116  of  1938;  the  Netherlands,  at  125; 
Norway’s  at  132;  and  Sweden’s  at  158.  However,  in  Greece,  as  a 
result  of  civil  war,  industrial  production  was  only  89  percent  of  pre¬ 
war  and  in  Portugal  industry  was  suffering  from  under  investment. 
Agricultural  recovery  was  uneven.  In  Belgium-Luxemburg  it  reached 
118  percent  of  1938;  in  Greece  it  was  102  percent;  in  the  Netherlands 
112  percent;  and  in  Sweden  106  percent  of  1938.  Agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  Ireland  and  Denmark  recovered  also;  but  in  Austria  and 
Turkey,  this  type  of  recovery  lagged.  Greece  and  Turkey,  because 
of  high  military  expenditures,  suffered  from  heavy  deficits,  and  all 
participating  countries  still  have  a  dollar  deficit  of  varying  serious¬ 
ness  to  overcome  before  they  reach  trade  equilibrium  with  the  United 
States. 


13.  DECLINE  OF  COMMUNIST  STRENGTH 

European  progress  is  reflected  in  the  constantly  increasing  political 
stability  of  the  participating  countries.  Despite  the  Cominfjorm’s 
campaign  of  vilification  and  despite  its  efforts  to  destroy  ERR,  the 
Communist  parties  in  western  Europe  have  steadily  declined  in  strength 
since  the  inception  of  the  program.  In  the  Norwegian  elections  of 
October  1949,  the  Communists  lost  all  11  seats  they  had  previously 
held;  in  the  August  elections  in  Germany,  Communists  captured  only 
15  out  of  402  seats;  and  in  the  elections  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Great 
Britain  the  results  were  much  the  same. 

Real  progress  has  also  been  made  in  wresting  from  the  Communists 
then  control  of  labor  movements,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 
Non-Communist  labor  movements  are  rapidly  gaining  strength  as 
Communist  power  declines.  Thus  the  free  labor  organizations  have 
walked  out  of  the  once  powerful  Communist  dominated  World  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Trade  Unions  and  have  created  a  new  International  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  which  has  endorsed  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  is  true  that  not  once  since  the  institution  of  the  Marshall  plan 
has  there  been  a  Communist  victory  in  the  polls  in  western  Europe. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Communist  victory  in 
China  has  led  to  renewed  confidence  among  Communists  in  western 
Europe.  Thus  far,  this  resurgence  of  Communist  hopes  has  not  taken 
on  menacing  proportions.  It  does,  however,  underscore  the  necessity 
for  resolute  continuation  of  the  Marshall  plan  with  appropriations 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 

14.  EUROPEAN  INTEGRATION 

Traditionally  Europe  has  been  divided  into  many  nationalistic 
states.  The  recovery  and  subsequent  economic  stability  of  Europe 
depend  upon  the  participating  countries  being  able  to  work  closely 
together.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  OEEC  and  of  the  United 
States  is  to  achieve  a  greater  unity  among  the  participating  countries. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended/carries  the  provision 
that  it  is  “the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  unification  of  Europe  *  * 
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The  ECA  and  OEEC  have  believed  that  a  substantial  degree  of 
recovery  was  needed  before  the  economic  integration  of  Europe  could 
be  pressed ;  but  the  progress  of  recovery  had  been  such  that  on  October 
31,  1949,  Administrator  Hoffman  urged  upon  the  OEEC  the  need  for 
urgent  and  vigorous  steps  toward  economic  integration.  Integration 
was  defined  to  mean  the  creation  of  a  single,  large  market,  to  be 
brought  about  by  (1)  the  removal  of  all  quantitative  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  goods,  (2)  the  elimination  of  monetary  barriers  to 
in tra -European  trade,  and  (3)  the  progressive  reduction  of  tariffs 
among  the  participating  countries.  As  a  result  the  OEEC  countries 
adopted  a  resolution  in  November:  (1)  To  remove  by  December  1949, 
quantitative  restrictions  on  at  least  50  percent  of  their  imports  in 
private  trade;  (2)  to  decide  on  further  steps  toward  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  January  1950;  (3)  to  devise  far-reaching  new  meas¬ 
ures  to  bring  about  the  mutual  transferability  of  their  currencies ;  and 
(4)  to  report  at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  ways  and  means  to  elimi¬ 
nate  dual  pricing. 

In  his  testimony  on  February  21,  Mr.  Hoffman  reported  that, 

The  OEEC  countries  have  now  removed  quota  restrictions  from  50  percent  of 
trade  which  had  previously  been  restricted.  They  are  now  working  to  decrease 
these  restrictions  still  further.  Some  progress  is  being  made  toward  ending  dual 
pricing.  The  OEEC  countries  are  now  negotiating  a  new  European  Payments 
Union  which,  with  our  help,  will  further  remove  monetary  barriers  to  intra- 
European  trade  and  make  possible  the  next  steps  in  eliminating  quota  restrictions. 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  very  great  urgency  of  success¬ 
ful  and  rapid  progress  toward  economic  integration  if  the  objectives 
of  the  European  recovery  program  are  to  be  achieved.  It  has  in  the 
present  bill  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  ECA  for  this  purpose  by 
authorizing  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  proposed  Payments  Union. 
The  committee  also  approves  ECA’s  plans  for  reserving  additional 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  trade  liberalization  and  similar  unifying 
objectives. 

In  order  to  give  further  emphasis  to  this  important  objective,  the 
committee  approved  an  additional  amendment,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  local  currency  counterpart 
is  to  be  used  to  promote  liberalization  of  trade  and  transferability  of 
currencies.  This  provision  encourages  the  use  of  local  currency  for 
measures  designed  to  foster  a  closer  integration  of  the  European 
economy,  and  it  enables  the  Administrator  to  increase  the  functions 
and  prestige  of  a  European  central  institution  by  permitting  it  to 
participate  in  decisions  on  uses  of  counterpart  funds. 

D.  Problems  of  Special  Interest 

15.  THE  DOLLAR  GAP 

Western  Europe  will  not  achieve  a  viable  economy  and  lasting 
stability  until  its  dollar  trade  and  payments  account  is  brought  into 
balance.  At  present  the  value  of  western  European  dollar  imports 
exceeds  the  value  of  exports  and  services  in  a  very  substantial  amount. 
This  difference  between  the  value  of  dollar  exports  and  services  as 
against  the  value  of  dollar  imports  and  services  is  the  dollar  gap, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  recovery  program  to  bring  into  manage¬ 
able  proportions  by  1952. 
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In  fiscal  1947,  the  dollar  gap  was  7.4  billion  dollars;  in  1948,  it  was 
5.5  billion  dollars;  and  for  this  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  to  be  4.9 
billion  dollars.  During  fiscal  1950-51  it  is  expected  that  aid  in  the 
amount  of  3.1  billion  dollars  will  cover  the  gap.  By  1952  the  gap  must 
be  further  reduced  so  that  western  Europe  can  meet  its  own  needs 
without  extraordinary  outside  assistance.  On  the  assumption  that 
this  will  occur  the  ECA  expects  to  conclude  its  4-year  program  of 
assistance  by  1952. 

Only  two  ways  exist  of  closing  the  dollar  gap  on  a  permanent  basis. 
One  is  for  western  Europe  to  build  up  its  sources  of  supply  in  Europe 
itself  and  in  nondollar  areas.  The  other  is  by  increasing  western 
Europe’s  dollar  earnings  through  direct  and  triangular  trade.  Both 
methods  are  being  vigorously  pressed.  ECA  estimates  for  fiscal 
1951  are  based  on  what  they  regard  as  the  maximum  possible  dollar 
earnings  and  savings.  Hence  any  sizable  cut  in  the  aid  requested 
would  mean  a  cut  in  dollar  imports  of  the  participating  countries. 
Such  a  reduction  in  dollar  imports  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  upon  the  already  low  European  consumption  standards  and 
upon  industrial  activity,  and  capacity  to  earn  dollars  in  the  future. 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  as  stated  in  an  ECA  report  that: 

(1)  the  volume  of  exports  to  the  dollar  area  is  not  likely  to  exceed  that  in  the 
ECA-revised  forecasts,  and,  without  energetic  European  efforts,  may  well  fall 
short  of  it;  (2)  the  volume  of  imports,  as  revised,  is  tight  but  sufficient  within 
narrow  limits  to  achieve  the  targets  of  increased  production,  investment,  levels 
of  trade,  and  a  residual  but  still  positive  change  in  the  levels  of  consumption; 
and  (3)  the  invisible  and  capital  accounts  are  relatively  fixed  and  where  there  is 
room  for  improvement  (as  in  earnings  from  United  States  tourists)  optimistic 
assumptions  have  been  made. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  the  desirability  of  closing  the  dollar 
gap  so  that  the  participating  countries  may  become  independent  of 
extraordinary  outside  assistance  by  1952.  It  also  agrees  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  save  the  American  taxpayer  any  unnecessary 
expenditures  in  connection  with  European  recovery.  To  this  end 
purchases  made  by  the  participating  countries  should  be  made  for 
soft  currencies  from  nondollar  areas  whenever  the  goods  needed  for 
recovery  purposes  can  be  obtained  in  those  markets.  In  order  to 
reemphasize  these  basic  principles — which  reflect  the  present  operating 
policy  of  ECA — the  committee  approved  an  amendment  which  requires 
the  Administrator  to  provide  for  procurement  in  such  a  way  as  to — - 

minimize  the  burden  of  the  European  recovery  program  on  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participating  countries 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued  recovery. 

Effect  of  competition  in  the  United  States. — jAs  indicated  above  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  closing  the  dollar  gap  is  for  Europe  to  increase 
its  dollar  earnings  through  direct  and  triangular  trade.  "When  Mr. 
Hoffman  testified  before  the  committee  he  observed  that  “Europe 
can  earn  dollars  only  by  selling  goods  and  services  directly  to  the 
United  States  or  by  selling  its  goods  and  services  to  another  country 
which  has  already  earned  those  dollars.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  discussing  the  same  matter  stated  that 
“In  the  long  run,  the  only  reliable  and  desirable  way”  to  enable  the 
free  world  to  obtain  dollars  so  that  it  can  continue  purchasing  American 
goods  “is  to  increase  our  imports.” 
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Because  of  complaints  registered  by  various  American  business 
interests,  the  committee  was  concerned  at  the  impact  which  increased 
imports  might  have  upon  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  ques¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Hoffman  closely  to  learn  his  views  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
Hoffman  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  stated  that  even  by 
1953  when  the  “total  amount  of  competitive  imports  that  can  come 
into  the  United  States  from  Europe”  might  reach  the  figure  of  1  % 
billion  dollars  a  year  “that  simply  cannot  have,  as  against  an  economy 
that  produces  $140,000,000,000  a  year,  much  of  an  impact.”  He 
emphasized  that  competition  from  domestic  producers  is  a  far  greater 
factor  affecting  United  States  industry  than  any  conceivable  foreign 
competition.  In  addition  to  making  the  point  that  competitive 
imports  would  be  small  in  comparison  to  our  total  national  income, 
the  Administrator  observed — ■ 

that  all  this  concern  on  the  part  of  American  industry  to  adjust  itself  to  changes 
(i.  e.,  increased  imports),  is  not  the  highest  compliment  that  should  be  paid  to 
American  management,  because  I  think  American  management  has  the  ingenuity; 
given  some  time,  to  make  the  shifts  it  has  to  make.  *  *  * 

The  committee  recognizes  the  very  great  importance  of  this  issue 
of  increased  imports  into  the  United  States  and  the  force  of  the  points 
made  by  the  witnesses  from  the  executive  branch.  Though  the  total 
volume  of  competition  from  abroad  will  be  small  as  compared  to  the 
total  volume  of  American  production,  the  impact  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  considerable  in  particular  areas  of  industry.  It  is  this 
point  that  is  of  special  concern  to  the  committee.  The  whole  question 
of  our  trade  position  as  the  world’s  greatest  creditor  nation  and  our 
relationships  with  other  free  nations  in  this  field,  and  the  implications 
of  these  questions  for  our  economic  polici'es  requires  the  most  careful 
study. 

16.  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the  committee  examined  carefully 
charges  that  certain  of  the  participating  countries  have  imposed 
restrictions  upon  trade  which  discriminate  unfairly  against  American 
businessmen.  One  type  of  discrimination  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  British  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  import  into  British  terri¬ 
tory  of  oil  and  petroleum  products  by  American  companies  abroad. 
American  oil  companies  protested  that  such  restrictions  constitute 
unfair  discriminations  which  seem  particularly  unwarranted  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  contributing  generous  sums  toward 
British  recovery. 

The  British  have  claimed  these  restrictions  were  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  maximum  savings  of  dollars  and  thus  to  reduce  their 
need  for  American  aid.  The  American  oil  companies  have  taken  the 
position  that  this  objective  could  be  achieved  just  as  well  if  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  sell  their  oil  products  for  sterling  in  the  British 
area.  The  subject  is  a  most  complex  one,  and  is  currently  under 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  British  Governments. 
The  committee  hopes  that  a  solution  can  be  found  which  will  not 
involve  unfair  discrimination  against  American  companies  and,  at 
the  same  time,  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Congress,  and  to  assist 
the  Administrator  in  dealing  with  such  discriminatory  practices,  the 
committee  inserted  a  new  section  in  the  bill  (sec.  104  (b))  which  ex- 
64551 — 50 - 4 
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presses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  importation  of  commodities  into  participating 
countries  “shall  maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax, 
license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  restrictions  which  shall 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  *  *  The 

committee  amendment  recognizes  that  some  restrictions  may  be 
reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  national  security.  It  recognizes  also  that  there  may  be 
instances  when  some  such  measures  are  sanctioned  under  existing 
international  agreements. 

The  committee  also  heard  renewed  charges  of  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  American  businessmen  in  Morocco.  It  considered  an 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  specifically  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  After  careful  examination  of  the  complaints,  the  committee 
decided  that  such  an  amendment  was  not  necessary  in  view  of  the 
arrangements  which  ECA,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
State  Department  have  made  with  the  French  Government  to  deal 
with  the  Moroccan  situation.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  unjustified  ^ 
restrictions  may  be  imposed,  in  Morocco  or  elsewhere,  the  committee 
feels  they  will  be  covered  by  the  amendment  adopted. 

17.  EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan  it  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  failure  to  revive  the  traditional  east-w*est  trade,  which 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill  during  World  War  II,  would  increase 
western  European  difficulties  in  balancing  its  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Trade  with  eastern  Europe  has  not  developed  to  its  prewar 
volume.  It  is  estimated  that  1949  will  show  imports  at  about  32 
percent  and  exports  at  about  36  percent  of  the  1938  total. 

The  chief  forces  that  are  retarding  east-west  trade  stem  in  large 
measure  from  political  tensions  and  differences  between  east  and  west. 
Within  the  Soviet  system  Russia  has  exerted  heavy  pressure  upon  her 
satellite  states  to  trade  with  her  and  with  one  another.  Moreover, 
production  in  eastern  Europe  of  commodities  normally  exported  to 
the  west,  such  as  timber  and  grain,  has  not  recovered  to  prewar  levels. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  efforts  to  revive  east-west  trade, 
which  are  desirable  from  an  economic  standpoint,  must  be  carried  | 
forward  with  due  regard  to  security  considerations.  In  executive 
session  the  committee  received  a  full  report  from  ECA  officials  on  this 
subject  and  is  satisfied  that  proper  action  has  been  and  is  being  taken 
to  safeguard  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe. 

18.  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

The  ECA  strategic  materials  program  has  two  major  objectives: 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
supply  in  participating  countries  and  their  dependencies.  Purchases 
are  made  only  of  those  materials  required  bv  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  for  the  Munitions  Board  stock  pile.  ECA  purchases  are 
made  entirely  from  its  local  currency  funds.  As  of  December  31, 
1949,  commitments  totaled  over  $48,000,000  in  local  currency,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  rubber,  sisal,  industrial  diamonds,  palm  oil,  graphite,  and 
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bauxite.  It  is  estimated  that  $20,000,0C0  in  local  currencies  will  be 
used  for  purchases  in  fiscal  1951. 

For  development  projects,  ECA  advances  dollars  or  ECA  local 
currency  to  a  producing  company,  usually  against  a  commitment  to 
repay  in  the  materials  produced.  Estimates  indicate  a  commitment 
by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  of  about  $20,000,000  and  slightly 
under  $20,000,000  in  local  currency  on  these  projects,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  materials  as  bauxite,  lead  and  zinc,  chrome,  and  manga¬ 
nese.  For  fiscal  1951,  20  million  dollars  and  about  8 million  dollars’ 
worth  of  local  currencies  will  be  devoted  to  development  enterprises. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  ECA  stated  that  the  amendment 
added  to  the  act  last  year  as  section  115  (i)  had  proved  useful  in 
stimulating  some  of  the  local  currency  purchases  above  described. 
However,  provisions  of  the  same  section  directed  toward  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Federal  Supply  Service  procurement  had  produced  less 
results,  largely  because  of  restrictions  in  authority  and  reductions  in 
appropriations  later  placed  by  Congress  upon  FSS  purchases. 

ECA  also  called  the  committee’s  attention  to  those  provision^  of 
section  115  (b)  (9),  which  call  for  negotiating  with  participating 
countries  minimum  availabilities  of  deficiency  materials  and  schedules 
of  increased  production  for  transfer  in  part  to  the  United  States.  The 
inability  of  United  States  governmental  agencies  to  make  long-term 
purchase  contracts  has  made  these  objectives  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment  over  the  past  year. 

Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  experience  to  date,  ECA  is  convinced 
that  these  ’  provisions  cannot  be  made  effective  without  a  major 
interference  by  the  governments  of  participating  countries  with 
private  business.  ECA  has  been  reluctant  to  encourage  such  inter¬ 
ference,  and  the  committee  endorses  this  position.  The  committee 
does  not  suggest  deletion  of  the  provisions,  as  they  might  (though  it 
now  seems  unlikely)  prove  serviceable  at  some  future  time. 

19.  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  the  problem  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  expressed  in  the  original  law  and  the 
amendments  approved  in  1949,  the  committee  believes  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  may  be  helpful  to  Members  of  the  Senate: 

The  net  effect  of  provisions  dealing  with  surplus  agricultural 
products  in  the  present  act  is  to  require,  with  certain  limited  excep¬ 
tions,  that  ECA  funds  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  needed  by  the  participating  countries 
in  all  instances  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
this  country  has  an  appreciable  exportable  surplus. 

During  the  first  several  months  of  ECA,  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  were  short  and  were  not,  in  many 
instances,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  participating 
countries.  Hence  ECA  authorized  a  relatively  large  volume  of  pro¬ 
curement  outside  the  United  States  (offshore  procurement).  Early 
in  1949,  supplies  of  many  products  available  in  the  United  States 
were  wholly  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  participating 
countries.  As  a  consequence,  offshore  procurement  was  sharply 
reduced.  During  the  9  months  ending  December  31,  1948,  offshore 
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procurement  represented  34  percent  of  all  authorizations  for  food 
and  agricultural  commodities.  Since  January  1,  they  have  con¬ 
stituted  only  20  percent.  Offshore  procurement  includes  commodities 
like  coffee,  which  is  not  produced  at  all  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  commodities  like  sugar,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  large 
net  importer.  Except  for  these  two  classes  of  commodities,  and  for 
the  financing  of  an  existing  contract  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Canadian  wheat,  food  and  agricultural  authorizations 
have  been  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  United  States  since 
January  1,  1949.  The  act  also  provides,  in  effect,  that  stocks  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  given  first  consideration  in  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
notifies  the  ECA  (and  other  Government  agencies)  that  such  stocks 
are  available  for  foreign  aid.  Thereafter  these  stocks,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  are  to  be  utilized  in  meeting  foreign  requirements. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given  this  notification  in 
comparatively  few  cases,  as  it  has  seemed  equally  effective,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  private  trade,  to  permit 
ECA  to  buy  on  the  open  market  stocks  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  its  price-support  program.  Hence, 
during  the  period  April  3,  1948,  to  February  28,  1950,  only  approxi¬ 
mately  $115,000,000  has  been  procured  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  out  of  a  total  of  $2,489,800,000  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  authorized  for  procurement  in  the  United 
States.  Major  purchases  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  have  been  of  peanuts,  flaxseed,  wool,  and  frozen  and  dried 
eggs;  and  such  commodities  as  cotton,  wheat,  coarse  grains,  and 
tobacco  have  been  acquired  on  the  open  market. 

20.  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

An  important  method  of  speeding  European  recovery  under  the 
ECA  has  been  for  each  recipient  country  to  deposit  in  a  special  account 
its  own  local  currency  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  aid  it  has 
received  from  the  United  States.  As  of  December  31,  1949,  the  local 
currency  counterpart  funds  deposits  reached  the  equivalent  of 
$4,850,700,000,  of  which  5  percent  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  for  administrative  expenses,  strategic-material  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
The  balance  of  $4,608,200,000  was  available  for  use  by  the  recipient 
countries  for  purposes  agreed  upon  with  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount  $3,045,400,000  has  been  approved  for  withdrawal  for  specified 
purposes.  To  date  the  different  uses  to  which  these  funds  have 
been  assigned  have  included  debt  retirement,  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  development  of  extractive  industries,  increase  of  manufacture, 
improving  and  construction  of  transportation  facilities,  technical 
assistance,  loans  to  commerce  and  industry,  construction  of  public 
buildings  and  housing  facilities,  special  relief  projects,  and  promotion 
of  tourist  trade. 
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21.  WESTERN  GERMANY  AND  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

During  1949,  three  events  took  place  in  Germany  which  had  a  heavy 
impact  on  the  ECA  program:  (1)  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (the  Bonn  Government) ;  (2)  the  replacement  of 
military  government  by  civil  government  through  the  establishment  of 
the  tripartite  Allied  High  Commission;  and  (3)  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  ECA  in  addition  to  its  own  appro¬ 
priation,  has  had  available  for  use  in  Germany  $397,865,639  trans¬ 
ferred  from  GARIOA  (appropriation  for  government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas)  to  the  ECA. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1950-51  there  will  be  no  separate  GARIOA 
appropriation  for  Germany.  The  total  ECA  costs  for  Germany, 
which  are  now  estimated  at  552.9  million  dollars,  will  be  carried  in 
the  ECA  budget.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  $30,000,000  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  Department  of  State  in  separate  legislation, 
for  administration  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  office. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  ECA  bilateral  agreement  with  Germany 
signed  on  December  15,  1949,  provision  is  made  for  two  separate 
counterpart  accounts.  One  is  the  usual  ERP  special  account  main¬ 
tained  in  all  ERP  grant  countries.  The  second  is  the  GARIOA 
special  account  which  is  the  depository  of  deutsche  mark  amounts 
commensurate  with  the  dollar  cost  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
United  States  as  an  occupying  power  under  past  appropriations  for 
GARIOA.  The  significant  difference  between  the  two  accounts  is 
that  95  percent  of  the  ECA  special  fund  can  be  used  only  upon  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
whereas  the  GARIOA  special  account  may  be  used  “in  the  manner 
requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Section  105  (b)  of  S.  3304,  contains  two  provisions  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  the  full  protection  of  American  interests  in 
Germany.  The  first  provision  gives  the  President  authority  to  use 
ECA  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  “to  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  *  *  *  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  rehabil¬ 

itation  of  occupied  areas  in  Germany”  including  action  essential  “to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  or  unrest.  *  *  *”  This  means  in 

fact  that  if  an  emergency  arises  (for  example,  one  comparable  to  the 
blockade  of  Berlin) ,  the  President  can  divert  ECA  dollars  to  meet  it. 

The  second  important  provision  of  section  105  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  to  agree  upon  the  amounts 
of  counterpart  which  the  German  Federal  Republic  will  deposit  in 
the  GARIOA  special  account.  This  is  the  natural  complementary 
provision  to  that  described  above.  It  enables  this  Government  to 
use  deutsche  marks  deposited  as  counterpart  to  meet  “reorientation” 
expenses  in  Germany  and  any  emergency  such  as  that  described 
above  when  local  currency  rather  than  dollars  can  be  used. 

The  United  States  as  one  of  the  occupying  powers  needs  maximum 
latitude  in  dealing  with  situations  which  may  arise  in  Germany.  The 
President  has  had  such  latitude  in  the  past  under  appropriations  of 
funds  for  use  by  our  military  government,  and  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  will  continue  that  authority  during  the  period  of 
civilian  administration.  The  very  fact  that  the  United  States  would 
he  able  to  move  quickly  and  decisively  to  meet  contingencies  which 
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might  arise  may  in  and  of  itself  serve  to  prevent  the  contingencies 
from  arising.  The  committee  expects,  of  course,  that  if  any  diversion 
of  ECA  funds  or  counterpart  funds  is  made,  there  will  be  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  such  activities. 

22.  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

In  the  original  ECA  legislation  it  was  provided  that  $1,000,000,000 
of  the  total  authorized  should  be  available  only  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  guaranties.  Last  year  the  amount  available  only  for  loans  was 
reduced  by  Congress  to  $150,000,000.  Loans  in  excess  of  these  fixed 
limits  were  not  made  because  of  a  decision  by  the  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council,  that  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  could  not  assume  further  dollar  obligations.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  1950-51  assistance  should  be 
specifically  limited  to  loans  but  that  the  amount  so  used  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  acting  in  consultation  with 
the  NAC. 

As  of  June  30,  1949,  $972,300,000  of  the  United  States  aid  had  been 
iD  the  form  of  loans  as  against  $4,948,883,337  in  the  form  of  grants, 
subsidies,  and  contributions.  The  estimates  for  fiscal  1950  are 
$150,000,000  for  loans  as  against  $3,594,728,063  for  grants,  etc. 

23.  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Last  year  the  act  was  amended  to  require  the  Administrator  insofar 
as  practicable  to  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
ECA  funds.  Although  ECA  is  not  a  purchasing  or  procurement 
agency  and,  in  fact,  was  instructed  to  utilize  private  channels  of  trade 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  a 
considerable  segment  of  American  small  business  complained  that 
it  did  not  have  sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to  share  in  the 
business  which  stemmed  from  ECA  activities. 

The  ECA  has  now  reported  on  steps  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
assist  small  business  to  participate  more  fully  in  its  programs.  Circu¬ 
lars  have  been  utilized  to  bring  prospective  purchasers  to  the  attention 
of  American  businessmen.  Information  has  been  supplied  on  when 
and  where  to  submit  bids.  Lists  of  foreign  purchasers  have  been 
compiled  for  issuance  to  small  business.  A  counseling  service  has 
been  established.  These  are  all  services  rendered  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  ECA  has  taken  steps  to  bring  the 
names  of  American  exporters  to  the  attention  of  European  purchasers. 

The  committee  has  not  received  any  complaints  from  small  business, 
and  is  satisfied  that  the  ECA  has  made  real  progress  in  assisting  small 
business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  recovery  program. 

24.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Under  the  original  legislation  ECA  is  permitted  to  use  funds  in 
order  to  extend  technical  assistance  to  the  participating  countries  upon 
their  request.  Up  to  the  end  of  1949,  5.0  million  dollars  had  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  Much  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
activities  is  normally  borne  by  the  participating  countries. 

The  program  consists  of  furnishing  assistance  in  meeting  problems 
pertaining  to  industrial  productivity,  marketing,  agricultural  produc- 
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tivity,  manpower  utilization,  public  administration,  overseas  develop¬ 
ment,  tourism,  and  transportation  and  communication.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose,  foreign  experts  and  delegates  visit  the  United  States; 
United  States  experts  are  sent  abroad;  the  aid  of  international  organi¬ 
zations  is  enlisted;  basic  surveys,  technical  and  professional  services  are 
rendered;  and  the  technical  literature,  films,  and  materials  needed  for 
training  and  illustrative  purposes  are  procured.  Under  this  program 
some  350  experts  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to  provide 
service,  and  481  persons  have  come  to  the  United  States  for  training. 

The  ECA  now  requests  $15,000,000  for  this  purpose  based  upon  a 
careful  screening  of  selected  projects  totaling  over  $25,000,000.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  will  go  to  the  continuation 
of  technical  assistance  for  Greece. 

25.  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

The  publicity  given  to  United  States  aid  varies  with  each  country. 
In  some  there  is  general  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  aid  we 
are  furnishing.  In  others  it  is  not  as  well  known.  The  committee  was 
told  that  Italy  has  an  excellent  program  of  publicizing  the  source  of 
ECA  assistance  and  the  purposes  of  the  Marshall  plan.  France  has 
been  very  slow  in  this  respect,  but  is  rapidly  improving.  In  Britain 
full  effect  is  being  given  to  the  informational  program.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  the  types  of  publicity  mentioned  below,  every  British 
firm  which  uses  Marshall-plan-aid  materials  carries  posters  telling  the 
workers  that,  “Marshall  aid  ends  in  1952,  as  each  month  goes  by  we 
must  pay  for  more  of  what  we  need  by  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.” 

As  of  December  31,  1949,  local  currency  equivalent  to  $12,502,950 
had  been  spent  on  information  projects.  Western  Europe’s  7,000 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  having  a  combined  circulation  of  110,000,000 
are  now  publishing  4,000  Marshall-plan  stories  a  week.  Over  40,- 
000,000  listeners  hear  two  special  EBP  broadcasts  in  their  respective 
languages.  More  than  50  documentary  ECA  films  and  ECA  newsreels 
are  being  shown  to  a  weekty  audience  of  30,000,000  people.  5,000,000 
European  fan-goers  are  seeing  EBP  exhibitions,  a  million  EBP  texts 
are  used  in  German  schools,  and  four  EBP  showboats  ply  the  inland 
waterways  of  Europe.  Other  informational  projects  include  posters, 
visual-aid  lectures,  forums,  public-opinion  polls,  and  research  analyses. 
The  committee  feels  strongly  that  such  projects  should  be  encouraged 
so  that  the  people  of  the  participating  countries  will  understand  fully 
the  nature  of  the  assistance  the  United  States  is  giving. 

26.  TERMINATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SUBSIDIES  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES 

ECA  reported  to  the  committee  that  in  certain  participating  coun¬ 
tries  the  need  for  relief  packages  sent  via  parcel  post  and  commercial 
firms  has  decreased  to  the  point  where  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  authorized  by  section  117  (c)  of  the  act  is  no  longer 
justified. 

Accordingly,  ECA  proposes  to  stop  paying  the  ocean-freight  sub¬ 
sidy  on  shipment  of  such  packages  to  those  countries  that  agree  that 
this  subsidy  is  no  longer  needed,  and  to  revise  the  agreements  under 
which  those  countries  pay  inland  transportation  costs  on  such  pack¬ 
ages  and  admit  them  duty-free.  At  the  moment  the  countries  which 
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appear  to  be  in  this  category  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  and  Germany.  The  ECA  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1951  reflect  the  reduction  of  these  ocean-freight  subsidies. 

Discontinuance  of  the  subsidy  as  outlined  will  not  mean  that  the 
flow  of  gift  parcels  to  those  participating  countries  affected  will 
cease.  It  merely  will  require  that,  in  the  future,  persons  in  the 
United  States  shipping  packages  to  those  countries  pay  the  full 
rate  of  transportation,  as  they  did  prior  to  the  ECA  subsidy,  instead 
of  continuing  to  receive  assistance  for  this  purpose  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  subsidy  will  not  be  discontinued  on  supplies  shipped  by  CARE 
and  other  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies. 

27.  END  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IN  1952 

ECA  expects  the  aid  program  to  end  in  1952.  The  Administrator 
has  reiterated  this  objective  on  many  occasions,  and  has  stated  in  this 
connection  that  while  it  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  he  believes 
the  goal  is  attainable.  The  planning  of  ECA  and  the  participating 
countries  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  that  end.  Progress  to 
date  indicates  that  the  participating  countries  can  achieve  an  economic 
position  which  will  not  require  extraordinary  outside  assistance  af¬ 
ter  1952. 

According  to  information  submitted  to  it,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  dollar  deficit  of  western  Europe  can  be  brought  to  manageable 
proportions  in  another  2  years.  There  should  be  no  relaxing  on  the 
part  of  ECA  and  the  participating  countries  to  attain  this  objective. 

E.  Conclusions 

28.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS  ON  ERP 

The  European  recovery  program,  now  at  the  half  way  mark,  has 
made  remarkable  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  those  great  goals 
which  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  western  Europe  jointly 
set  up  for  it  2  years  ago.  It  has  injected  new  lifeblood  into  the  European 
economy.  It  has  served  as  a  vigorous  antidote  to  the  subversion  and 
intrigue  of  communism.  It  has  given  new  strength  and  corn-age  and 
life  to  the  free  peoples  of  western  Europe.  It  has  reached  a  new  high 
mark  in  peaceful  cooperation  among  the  nations. 

With  all  this  progress,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Above  all  it  is 
essential  that  the  countries  of  western  Europe  continue  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  economic  integration.  This  is  imperative  if  their 
people  are  to  preserve  the  precious  gains  that  have  been  made  and  to 
enjoy  the  many  advantages  which  flow  from  a  dynamic,  expanding 
economy  functioning  in  a  large  market  area  relatively  free  from  trade 
restrictions. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  American  people  can  forever 
be  proud  of  the  role  that  we  are  playing  in  the  recovery  of  western 
Europe.  It  sincerely  hopes  that  the  Congress,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  recovery  of  western  Europe  is  vital  to  our  own  security 
and  well-being,  will  throw  its  full  support  back  of  the  program  for 
another  year.  For  only  if  this  is  done  can  we  be  sure  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  remain  strong  enough  to  continue  their 
quest  for  peace  and  freedom. 
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PART  II.  THE  KOREAN  AID  PROGRAM 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  continuation  of  our  aid  to 
Korea  for  another  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  last  year  the  administration  requested  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $150,000,000  for  assistance  to  Korea  during  fiscal  1950. 
(See  committee  report  No.  748.)  While  this  authorization  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  October  12,  1949,  it  did  not  become  law 
until  February  of  this  year  when  Congress  approved  $120,000,000  for 
the  project.  Meanwhile,  $60,000,000  of  this  amount  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  supplemental  appropriation  bills  in  order  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  going. 

29.  MAIN  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  authorization  requested  for  1951  is  in  furtherance  of  a  3-year, 
long-range  program  of  economic  development  in  Korea  designed  to 
increase  production,  reduce  the  need  for  imports,  increase  exports, 
and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  The  amount  re¬ 
quested  in  the  present  bill  would  permit  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  by  the  continuance  of  raw  material  and  fertilizer  imports, 
and  by  the  provision  of  funds  for  certain  recovery  projects.  The 
program  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Korea  will  remain  divided 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  that  trade  between  the  two  areas 
is  precluded. 

Since  1945  when  our  troops  occupied  South  Korea  the  United 
States  has  extended  various  types  of  assistance  to  the  Korean  people. 
Through  this  aid  we  hope  to  strengthen  the  Republic  of  Korea  so 
that  it  may  successfully  withstand  the  constant  threat  of  Communist 
expansion  from  the  north  and  serve  as  a  possible  nucleus  for  the 
eventual  unification  of  the  country  on  a  democratic  basis.  The 
United  States  has  taken  the  leadership  in  the  United  Nations  in 
helping  the  Korean  people  to  attain  their  goal  of  an  independent 
nation,  united  and  free  from  foreign  domination.  This  program  will 
help  further  our  objectives  in  Korea  and  in  the  Far  East  generally. 

30.  MAJOR  CATEGORIES  OF  AID 

The  program  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  will  include  the 
following  major  categories: 


Major  categories  of  aid 


Grants  for  recovery 
imports 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1950 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1951 

Grants  for  recovery 
imports 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1950 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1951 

Food.  _  _ 

Fertilizer _ _  .. 

Petroleum  products .. 
Medical  supplies. 

Raw  materials  _ 

$659, 000 
34,  670,  870 
8,  642,  930 
310,  000 
34, 391,  200 
3,  782,  000 
25,  361,  000 

1,  950,  000 

None 
$42,  223,  600 

4, 670,  000 
None 
19,  292, 400 

2,  565,  000 
25,  285,  000 

1,  625,  000 

Ocean  freight. 
Transportation  of  re¬ 
lief  packages . 

Technical  assistance.. 
Administration _ 

$4,  776,  000 

60, 000 
3,  747, 000 

1, 650,  000 

None 

$60,  000 
2,  779,  000 
1,500. 000 

Industrial  equipment. 

Recovery  projects _ 

Surveys  and  contracts 

Total _ 

120,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

The  following  chart  shows  the  way  in  which  the  aid  for  1951  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  expended: 


Chart  A. — Economic  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea:  Proposed  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  1951 
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Set  forth  below  is  a  brief  comment  on  some  of  the  more  important 
items  in  the  program. 

(1)  Food. — At  present  the  production  of  food  in  Korea  is  sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  needs  and  to  provide  a  surplus  for  export.  Given 
the  increase  in  production  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  any  food  in  the  1951 
program. 

(2)  Fertilizer. — A  large  proportion  of  the  aid  contemplated  will  be 
devoted  to  meeting  Korea’s  fertilizer  import  requirements.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  expand  the  agricultural  production  of  Korea  so  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  can  be  maintained  and  food  exports 
increased.  In  fact  the  export  of  rice  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
Korea  earns  foreign  exchange.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible, 
with  the  help  of  additional  fertilizer,  to  export  some  425,000  metric 
tons  of  rice  in  fiscal  1952,  thus  easing  Korea’s  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

(3)  Petroleum  products. — The  funds  requested  for  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1951  represent  a  reduction  of  about  45  percent  from  last  year. 
The  Korean  Government  will  finance  all  gasoline  purchases  out  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings,  leaving  kerosene,  oils,  lubricants,  and 
grease  in  the  aid  program. 

(4)  Raw  materials. — The  amount  allocated  to  raw  materials  has 
been  reduced  by  about  $15,000,000  over  the  1950  figure.  Included 
in  the  program  will  be  a  wide  variety  of  construction  materials, 
chemicals,  and  other  raw  materials  for  processing,  such  as  raw  cotton, 
manila  fiber,  crude  rubber,  iron  and  steel  products  and  nonferrous 
metals.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  raw  materials  rather 
than  processed  materials,  so  as  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
Korean  production  facilities. 

(5)  Industrial  equipment. — This  category  of  aid  consists  of  mining 
equipment  and  repair  and  replacement  parts,  electrical  repair  and 
replacement  parts,  and  iron  and  steel  products  such  as  steel  rail,  pipe, 
and  boiler  tubes.  This  equipment  will  contribute  to  the  repair,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  . 

(6)  Recovery  projects. — The  amount  for  recovery  projects  remains 
about  the  same  as  that  available  in  fiscal  1950.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  seems  essential  in  order  to  rebuild  Korea’s  badly  depleted 
physical  plant  and  bring  about  her  economic  recovery  by  1953.  The 
program  contemplates  the  construction  of  bridges,  transportation  and 
and  irrigation  facilities,  flood-control  projects,  electric  power  facilities, 
cement  and  fertilizer  production  facilities,  fishing  and  coal-carrying 
vessels,  mining  equipment  and  industrial  machinery.  In  addition, 
provision  has  been  made  for  supplies  for  deferred  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  worn-out  facilities. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  objectives  of  recovery  projects: 


Chart  B. — Economic  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea:  Recovery  Projects 
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7.  Technical  assistance. — Nearly  $3,000,000  is  recommended  for 
technical  assistance  work.  Since  the  Japanese  traditionally  controlled 
the  majority  of  positions  involving  technical  and  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Korea  is  woefully  short  of  technicians  and  administrators. 
Measurable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  level  of  Korean  technical  skills  as  is  evidenced  by  increased 
over-all  production,  better  quality  of  output,  and  improved  efficiency. 
The  help  of  American  experts  will  continue  to  be  vital  in  promoting 
real  economic  recovery. 

8.  Use  o/  American  ships. — In  addition  to  the  assistance  outlined 
above  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  continue  the  loan  of  a  limited 
number  of  American  merchant  vessels  to  the  Korean  Government. 

31.  A  BRIEF  REPORT  ON  PROGRESS 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  the  substantial  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  Korea  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  perhaps  more  trying  than  those  confronted  by  any 
state  in  the  European  recovery  program.  The  country  remains 
divided  into  two  parts  with  Russia  dominating  the  situation  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel;  South  Korea  has  a  new  and  untried  govern¬ 
ment;  it  confronts  a  refugee  problem  of  serious  dimensions;  it  is  under 
constant  threat  from  the  north  and  must  maintain  a  large  internal 
police  force. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  industrial  production  during  1949  was 
50  percent  above  1948.  Coal  production  increased  34  percent  during 
the  same  period,  and  electric  power  generation  was  up  35  percent. 
Korean  agriculture,  too,  is  gradually  approaching  prewar  production 
figures.  With  good  rice  crops  in  the  fall  of  1949  and  the  largest  sum¬ 
mer  wheat  crop  since  the  liberation,  South  Korea’s  crop  production 
has  been  raised  from  a  famine  level  to  exportable  surpluses.  Over-all 
exports  in  1950  should  increase  by  50  percent. 

Currently  South  Korea’s  balance  of  payments  deficit  is  running 
slightly  more  than  $100,000,000  per  year.  ECA  officials  estimate 
that  if  the  present  program  is  carried  on  for  two  more  years  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  will  have  been  reduced  to  approximately 
$15,000,000  or,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  eliminated  altogether. 

32.  PREVIOUS  AID  TO  KOREA 

American-  aid  to  Korea  began  in  the  fall  of  1945  when  our  troops 
entered  that  country.  The  program  was  continued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  until  January  1,  1949,  when  the  ECA  took  over. 
The  Army  program  was  essentially  one  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
with  a  diminishing  emphasis  placed  on  relief  each  successive  year. 
The  ECA  program  continues  this  trend  away  from  pure  relief,  designed 
only  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest,  to  a  full-fledged  policy  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  reconstruction,  and  development  calculated  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  economic  self-sufficiency  in  Korea. 
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Allocations  of  funds  for  assistance  to  Korea  have  been  estimated 
as  follows : 


Fiscal  year — 

1946  _ 

1947  _ 

1948  _ 

1949  _ 

1950  _ 


Amount 
$6,  000,  000 
93,  000,  000 
113,  000,  000 
144,  000,  000 
120,  000,  000 


Total _  476,  000,  000 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  by  no  means  represent 
the  total  United  States  investment  in  South  Korean  independence  and 
democracy,  for  they  cover  only  civilian  supplies  and  do  not  include 
military  supplies  and  services  furnished  the  Koreans;  nor  do  they 
include  the  cost  of  occupation  or  administration.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  have  supplied  Korea  with  some  $40,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
property,  which  is  not  included  in  the  list  above.  When  all  our  expen¬ 
ditures  involved  in  the  occupation  and  in  assistance  rendered  Korea  are 
aggregated,  the  total  would  probably  be  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  economic  and  military  aid  the  United  States  has  given 
strong  political  support  to  the  South  Korean  Government.  We 
brought  the  cause  of  Korea  before  the  United  Nations;  we  supported 
her  fight  for  independence;  we  led  in  according  her  recognition;  we 
supported  her  membership  in  the  United  Nations;  and  we  sent  an 
Ambassador  to  Seoul. 


33.  CONCLUDING  COMMENT  ON  KOREAN  PROGRAM 

As  the  committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  on  Korean  aid  last  July, 
no  course  of  action  which  the  United  States  may  pursue  in  South 
Korea  is  guaranteed  to  be  successful.  But  the  committee  was 
impressed  with  the  care  and  precision  with  which  the  program  has  been 
formulated,  and  it  believes  that  the  objectives  set  forth  above  can  be 
achieved  barring  unforeseen  circumstances.  It  recommends,  therefore, 
the  speedy  approval  of  the  Korean  aid  program  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  South  Korea  reach  its  goal  of  economic  independence  by 
the  end  of  1952. 

PART  III.  THE  CHINA  AID  PROGRAM 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  that  funds  which  have  heretofore 
been  appropriated,  but  not  expended,  for  economic  assistance  to 
China  shall  continue  to  be  available  until  June  30,  1951,  for  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  in  any  place  in  China 
and  in  the  general  area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  not  under 
Communist  control. 

That  act,  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Public 
Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $338,000,000 
for  economic  assistance  to  China.  Actually  only  $275,000,000 
(Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.)  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
This  amount  was  to  have  been  available  until  April  3,  1949.  It  was 
not  fully  used,  however,  and  the  amount  unobligated  on  that  date  was 
reappropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1949  (Public  Law  47,  81st  Cong.).  As  of  Februaiy  15,  1950,  when 
this  appropriation  was  to  expire,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately 
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$104,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  1948  was  still  unobligated. 
On  February  14,  of  this  year,  the  President  signed  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  447,  81st  Cong.,  see 
S.  Rept.  No.  1251,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Section  2  of  that  act 
continued  the  availability  of  these  same  funds  until  June  30,  1950. 
The  present  title  will  further  extend  the  availability  of  the  funds  to 
June  30,  1951.  It  is  estimated  the  amount  will  be  about  $94,000,000 
as  of  June  30,  1950. 

The  committee  believes  that  conditions  in  China  and  the  Far  East 
are  so  fluid  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  do  more  than 
continue  the  availability  of  these  funds  for  another  year.  This  title 
gives  the  President  considerable  latitude  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
area  where  such  funds  may  be  expended,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  aid  shall  be  made  available. 

As  noted  above,  the  funds  will  be  available  for  economic  assistance 
in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China  so  long  as  the 
aid  goes  to  areas  which  the  President  deems  are  not  under  Communist 
control. 

The  committee,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  aid  is  not  withdrawn 
prematurely  from  those  areas  of  China  where  communism  is  still  being 
resisted,  has  specified  that  as  long  as  the  President  deems  it  practicable 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  for  assistance  in  areas  in 
China,  including  Formosa  and  Hainan.  The  committee  desires  to 
emphasize  that  if  it  becomes  impracticable  to  expend  these  funds  in 
China  they  are  to  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  general  area  of 
China. 

PART  IV.  PALESTINE  REFUGEE  AID 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  includes  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
153  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  February  14,  1950.  Senate  Report  No.  1275  describes 
this  resolution  in  some  detail. 

The  committee  felt  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  the  Palestine 
refugee  legislation  within  the  scope  of  this  bill.  The  incorporation 
of  these  various  economic  assistance  programs  in  one  measure  will  not 
only  facilitate  congressional  consideration  of  this  important  problem, 
but  will  also  conserve  the  time  of  the  Senate. 


APPENDIX 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  (Public  Law  472,  80th 
Cong.,  and  Public  Law  47,  81st  Cong.)  made  by  the  bill,  as  reported 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing  law  in 
which  no  change  is  proposed,  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  assistance  to 
any  participating  country  by  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection  when  he  deems  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  title  and  such  additional  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  proper. 

(1)  Procurement  from  any  source,  including  Government  stocks  on  the 
same  basis  as  procurement  by  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  375 
(Seventy-ninth  Congress)  for  their  own  use,  of  any  commodity  which  he 
determines  to  be  required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “commodity”  means  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  Processing,  storing,  transporting,  and  repairing  any  commodities,  or 
performing  any  other  services  with  respect  to  a  participating  country  which  he 
determines  to  be  required  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Administrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  under 
authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodi¬ 
ties  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and  transported  to 
or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk 
carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services,  is  so  transported  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  for  United 
States  flag  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flag  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

(3)  Procurement  of  and  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(4)  Transfer  of  any  commodity  or  service,  which  transfer  shall  be  signified 
by  delivery  of  the  custody  and  right  of  possession  and  use  of  such  commodity, 
or  otherwise  making  available  any  such  commodity,  or  by  rendering  a  service 
to  a  participating  country  or  to  any  agency  or  organization  representing  a 
participating  country. 

(5)  The  allocation  of  commodities  or  services  to  specific  projects  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  by  participating  countries  and  have  been  approved  by  him. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  all  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  procurement  are  within  approved  programs  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  provide  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

(1)  by  establishing  accounts  against  which,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator — 

(i)  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  in  connection  with  supply 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator  (and  such  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  monies  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940  and  shall  constitute  obligations  of 
applicable  appropriations) ;  and 
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(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  participating  countries,  or  agencies 
or  organizations  representing  participating  countries  or  by  other  persons 
or  organizations,  upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other 
documentation  specified  by  the  Administrator  under  arrangements 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  to  assure  the  use  of  such  withdrawals  for 
purposes  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Such  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Administration,  or 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  specified 
by  the  Administrator,  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Expenditures 
of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established 
shall  be  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  repaired  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  Government  funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities 
or  services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  this  section  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certifica¬ 
tion  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  in  regulations  promulgated  by  him 
with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to  assure 
expenditure  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  by  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment,  or,  in 
the  President’s  discretion,  by  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
or  with  other  international  organizations  or  with  agencies  of  the  participating 
countries,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  shall  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  by  making,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects, 
including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises, 
approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the  participating  country  concerned  as 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title  (including  guaranties  of  investments 
in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
such  guaranties  made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000),  which 
guaranties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That— 

(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  by  such  guaranty; 

(ii)  the  Administrator  may  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by 
him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guar¬ 
anty,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  ex¬ 
pired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(iii)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “investment”  includes  the 
furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  [June  30, 
1950]  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is 
made',  and 

(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  the  trans¬ 
fer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  cur¬ 
rencies  received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
investment,  as  repayment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof. 
When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  currency  or  credits  on  account  of  which  such 
payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith. 
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The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in  connection 
therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwith¬ 
standing.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under  any 
such  guaranty. 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  provide  assistance  for  any  participating  country, 
in  the  form  and  under  the  procedures  authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively,  of  this  section,  through  grants  or  upon  payment  in  cash,  or  on 
credit  terms,  or  on  such  other  terms  of  payment  as  he  may  find  appropriate, 
including  payment  by  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  (under  such  terms  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  the  partici¬ 
pating  country)  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources.  In  determining 
whether  such  assistance  shall  be  through  grants  or  upon  terms  of  payment,  and 
in  determining  the  terms  of  payment,  he  shall  act  in  consultation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and 
the  determination  whether  or  not  a  participating  country  should  be  required  to 
make  payment  for  any  assistance  furnished  to  such  country  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  terms  of  such  payment,  if  required,  shall  depend 
upon  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  assistance  and  upon  whether  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  considering  the  capacity  of  such  country  to 
make  such  payments  without  jeopardizing  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(2)  When  it  is  determined  that  assistance  should  be  extended  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title  on  credit  terms,  the  Administrator  shall  allocate  funds  for  the 
purpose  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended, 
make  and  administer  the  credit  on  terms  specified  by  the  Administrator  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  from  time 
to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  funds  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  this  paragraph  during  the  period  of  one 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  (ii)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  until  all 
liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  (3)  have 
expired  or  have  been  discharged.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above 
authorized,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from 
time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000  less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3, 
1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant 
to  this  authorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.  The  notes  hereinabove 
authorized  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Administrator  before  maturity 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes  and  shall  have  such  maturity 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Each  such  note  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  note.  Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the 
purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  In  allocating  funds 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  assistance  on  credit  terms  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  first  utilize  such  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  authorized  by  this  paragraph  as  he  determines  to  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  such  funds  are  exhausted,  or  after  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier,  he  shall  utilize  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  make  advances  to,  or 
reimburse,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  credits.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
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Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  by  the  Administrator  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received 
in  repayment  of  principal  and  interset  on  any  credits  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided ,  That,  to 
the  extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  author¬ 
ized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$600,000,000,  directly  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating 
country  or  countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator ,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the 
liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries. 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the  procurement  in  the 
United  States  of  commodities  under  this  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  minimize  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  impact  of  such  procurement 
upon  the  domestic  economy,  and  (2)  avoid  impairing  the  fulfillment  of  vital  needs 
of  the  people  or  the  United  States[-3>'  and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  cf  the  European 
recovery  program  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  participating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  f  unctioning  cf  their  economies 
and  for  their  continued  recovery. 

(b)  The  procurement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  out¬ 
side  the  United  States;  and,  in  furnishing  commodities  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  take  fully  into  account  the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  world  shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  consequent  undesir¬ 
ability  of  expansion  in  petroleum-consuming  equipment  where  the  use  of  alternate 
fuels  or  other  sources  of  power  is  practicable. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  domestic  grain  supplies  and  the 
retention  in  the  United  States  of  byproduct  feeds  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  participating 
countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United  States  wheat 
used  to  produce  the  wheat  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by 
grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  12)4  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  procured 
in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  as  used  in  this  section  is 
defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  or  class,  type,  or 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  In  providing 
for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  b3r 
grant  to  any  participating  country  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such 
country,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  give  effect  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  authorize  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  only  within  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this 
restriction  shall  not  be  applicable  (i)  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof,  located  in  one  participating  country,  and  intended  for  transfer  to  another 
participating  country,  if  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  determines  that  such  procurement  and  transfer  is  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  would  not  create  a  burdensome  surplus  in  the 
United  States  or  seriously  prejudice  the  position  of  domestic  producers  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  (ii)  if,  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  participating  countries  under  this  title. 

(2)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  applicable,  and  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  excess  of  any  such  commodity  over  domestic 
requirements,  and  to  the  historic  reliance  of  United  States  producers  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  upon  markets  in  the  participating  countries,  provide 
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for  the  procurement  of  each  class  or  type  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  in  the  approximate  proportion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
such  classes  or  types  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  excess  of  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  over  domestic  requirements. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  any  quantity  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support  programs, 
is  available  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  he  shall  so  advise 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  administering 
laws  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  occupied  or  liberated  countries  or  areas  of  such  countries).  Thereafter 
the  department,  agency,  or  establishment  administering  any  such  law  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  such  law,  and  where  for  transfer  by  grant  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  foreign  country,  procure  or  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  quantity  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity.  The  sales 
price  paid  as  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  determines  will  fully  reimburse  it  for  the  cost  to  it  of  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  delivered  by  it,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  sales  price  be  higher  than  the 
domestic  market  price  at  such  time  and  place  of  delivery  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pay  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  sales  price  as  authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  order  to  encourage  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to 
foreign  countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  may 
make  payments,  including  payments  to  any  government  agency  procuring  or 
selling  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  sales  price  (basis  free  along  ship  or  free  on  board  vessel,  United 
States  ports),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  rescission  of  the  remainder  of  section  32  funds 
by  the  Act  of  July  30,  1947  (Public  Law  266,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby 
canceled  and  such  funds  are  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  32 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948. 

(g)  No  export  shall  be  authorized  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  of  any  commodity  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country  wholly  or  partly  in  Europe  which  is  not  a  participating  country,  if  the 
department,  agency,  or  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exercis¬ 
ing  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
determines  that  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  insufficient  (or  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  if  such  export  were  permitted)  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  participating 
countries  under  this  title  as  determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  export  may  be  authorized  if  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  export  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  In  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  111,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  utilize  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade. 

(i)  (1)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  title  by  making  available 
or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  small  independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title,  and  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  participating  countries  information  as  to  commodities  and 
services  produced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
otherwise  helping  to  give  small  business  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant  to  advise  and  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  (1).  Each  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  123  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 
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(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of 
commodities  in  the  United  States,  make  available  United  States  dollars  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

(k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in  the 
United  States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for  advertising  foreign  travel. 

(l)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price-support 
programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  „ 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

( m )  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall  maintain  or 
impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  restrictions 
which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity,  which  restrictions  are  not 
reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions,  or  requirements  of 
national  security,  or  are  not  authorized  under  international  agreements  to  which 
such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
shall  determine,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances 
made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the  unobligated  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations  or  other  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  those 
participating  countries  which  adhere  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  remain 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  hereunder,  such  funds  shall  be  available  as  are  here¬ 
after  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  through 
June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  the  period  of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  so  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$4,300,000,000:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949, 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 

1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or 
prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  for  said  fiscal  year[.]  :  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951:  And  provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 

1950,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior 
to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appro¬ 
priations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal 
year.  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an  express 
or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds, 
commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries.  The  authorizations  in 
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this  title  are  limited  to  the  period  ending  [June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.]  June  30,  1951. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
incurring  and  defraying  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compen¬ 
sation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expend¬ 
itures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other  than  compen¬ 
sation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  government  funds,  as  the  Administrator  shall  specify 
in  the  interest  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by 
any  participating  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84, 
Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law 
389,  Eightieth  Congress)  may  be  merged  with  the  deposits  to  be  made  by  such 
participating  country  in  accordance  with  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title,  and  shall 
be  held  or  used  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided  in  section 
115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title. 

(f)  In  order  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  for  pay-  i 
ments  thereafter  to  be  made  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  on  the  books  ' 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  Trust  Fund.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  an  amount  of  $3,000,000,000,  out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  title  shall,  when  appropriated,  be  transferred 
immediately  to  the  trust  fund,  and  shall  thereupon  be  considered  as  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1948,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  governmental  expenditures. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  sole  trustee  of  the  trust  fund  and  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  the  fund  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  duly  requisition.  The  first  expenditures  made  out  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  shall  be  made  with  funds  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Administrator  out  of  the  trust  fund  until  the  fund  is  exhausted,  at 
which  time  such  fund  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  application  of  any  provision  of  law  which  would 
otherwise  govern  the  obligation  of  funds  so  appropriated  or  the  auditing  or  sub¬ 
mission  of  accounts  of  transactions  with  respect  to  such  funds. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  with-  i 
out  interest  for  advances  made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  ' 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

( h )  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany 
the  President  may  transfer  such  amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  any  department 
or  agency  which  may  be  used  without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title  as  the 
President  may  specify,  for  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  enable 
the  President  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  such  minimum 
supplies  for  the  civilian  population  of  such  areas  as  may  be  essential  to  prevent  starva¬ 
tion,  disease,  or  unrest  prejudicial  to  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  cost  of  such  supplies,  commodities,  equipment,  and  services  as  may  be  essential 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  any  such  funds  which  are 
so  transferred  may  be  expended  either  under  the  authority  contained  in  this  subsection 
or  under  any  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  department  or  agency  to  which  so 
transferred  and  not  inconsistent  herewith:  Provided  further,  That  such  part,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  of  the  local  currency  deposited  or  to  be  deposited  by  Germany  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  the  15th  day  of  December  1949,  or  any  supple- 
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mentary  or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall  not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations 
of  either  party  in  this  respect,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  Special  Account 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  article  V  of  the  afore-mentioned  bilateral 
agreement,  and  shall  be  available  without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  such  quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  including  any  contingencies  which  may  arise 
in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  is  authorized  to  conclude,  with  individual  participating  countries  or  any 
number  of  such  countries  or  with  an  organization  representing  any  such  countries, 
agreements  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
before  an  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken 
office,  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  temporary  agreements  in 
implementation  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  when  an  Administrator 
or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  conclude  the  basic  agreements  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(b)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  results  from  the  multilateral 
pledges  of  the  participating  countries  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  as  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Paris 
on  September  22,  1947,  and.  is  contingent  upon  continuous  effort  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral 
undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the  participating  countries  in 
such  a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
title.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  country  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provision, 
among  others,  for — ■ 

(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  order  to  enable  the 
participating  country  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside 
economic  assistance;  and  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
upon  his  request  and  whenever  he  deems  it  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  specific  projects  proposed  by  such  country  to  be  undertaken  in 
substantial  part  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title,  which  projects, 
whenever  practicable,  shall  include  projects  for  increased  production  of  coal, 
steel,  transportation  facilities,  and  food; 

(2)  taking  financial  and  monetary  measures  necessary  to  stabilize  its 
currency,  establish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange,  to  balance  its 
governmental  budget  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  generally  to  restore  or 
maintain  confidence  in  its  monetary  system; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  participating  countries  in  facilitating  and 
stimulating  an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services  among  the 
participating  countries  and  with  other  countries  and  cooperating  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries; 

(4)  making  efficient  and  practical  use,  within  the  framework  of  a  joint 
program  for  European  recovery,  of  the  resources  of  such  participating 
country,  including  any  commodities,  facilities,  or  services  furnished  under 
this  title,  which  use  shall  include,  to  the  extent  practicable,  taking  measures 
to  locate  and  identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use,  in  furtherance  of  such 
program,  assets,  and  earnings  therefrom,  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  such 
country  and  which  are  situated  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
possessions ; 

(5)  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  by  sale,  exchange,  barter, 
or  otherwise  for  stock-piling  or  other  purposes,  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  agreed  to  and  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  quantities, 
of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,-  and  which  may  be  available 
in  such  participating  country  after  due  regard  for  reasonable  requirements 
for  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  such  country; 

(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a 
grant  basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be 
waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical 
information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  trans¬ 
portation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates. 
Such  special  account,  together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any 
deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries 
devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b) 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall 
be  held  or  used  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a)  for  purposes 
of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
wealth,  or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in¬ 
cluding  local  currency  administrative  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
incident  to  operations  under  this  title,  and  under  agreement  that  any  unen¬ 
cumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1952,  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval 
by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  publishing  in  such  country  and  transmitting  to  the  United  States,  not 
less  frequently  than  ever}7  calendar  quarter  after  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
full  statements  of  operations  under  the  agreement,  including  a  report  of  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities,  and  services  received  under  this  title; 

(8)  furnishing  promptly,  upon  request  of  the  United  States,  any  relevant 
information  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  operations  and  the  use  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  title; 

(9)  recognizing  the  principle  of  equity  in  respect  to  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  recipient  countries,  by 
agreeing  to  negotiate  (a)  a  future  schedule  of  minimum  availabilities  to  the 
United  States  for  future  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  fair  share  of  materials 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  at  world  market  prices  so  as  to  protect  the 
access  of  United  States  industry  to  an  equitable  share  of  such  materials  either 
in  percentages  of  production  or  in  absolute  quantities  from  the  participating 
countries,  and  (b)  suitable  protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any  person 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  in  the 
development  of  such  materials  on  terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  to  the  nationals  of  the  country  concerned,  and  (c)  an  agreed  schedule 
of  increased  production  of  such  materials  where  practicable  in  such  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  for  delivery  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  such  increased 
production  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  basis  in 
consideration  of  assistance  furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  such  countries 
under  this  title;  and 

(10)  submitting  for  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  of 
any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed  upon  any  case  espoused  by  the  United 
States  Government  involving  compensation  of  a  national  of  the  United  States 
for  governmental  measures  affecting  his  property  rights,  including  contracts 
with  or  concessions  from  such  country. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  during  the  three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may 
perform  with  respect  to  any  participating  country  anv  of  the  functions  authorized 
under  this  title  which  he  may  determine  to  be  essential  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  if  (1)  such  country  has  signified  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  its  intention  to  conclude  an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  he  finds  that  such  country  is  complying  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may,  through  June  30,  1948, 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  food,  medical  supplies,  fibers,  fuel,  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed  to  any  country  of  Europe 
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which  participated  in  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  and 
which  undertook  pledges  to  the  other  participants  therein,  when  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  determines  that  the  transfer  of  any  such  supplies  to  any  such  country  is 
essential  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  by 
alleviating  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold  and  by  preventing  serious  economic 
retrogression. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  each  participating  country  to  insure,  by 
an  effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use  is  made  of  the  commodities, 
facilities,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order  further  to  insure  that 
each  participating  country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services,  and  of  its  own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint 
organization  of  the  participating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  observe  and  review  the  operation  of  such  follow-up  systems. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  arrangements  among  the  participating 
countries  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Refugee  Organization  looking 
toward  the  largest  practicable  utilization  of  manpower  available  in  any  of  the 
participating  countries  in  furtherance  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(f)  The  Administrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  those  countries  concerned  that  such  capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled  for 
Temoval  as  reparations  from  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany  be  retained  in 
Germany  if  such  retention  will  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  the  European 
Tecovery  program. 

(g)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
now  in  effect,  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  participating  countries  shall,  if  they 
so  freely  elect,  be  repatriated  prior  to  January  1,  1949. 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
-to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials  which 
are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  its  own  resources  or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate 
projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  in  participating  countries  of 
materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives 
the  Administrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means  available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropri¬ 
ations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  any  participating  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliv¬ 
eries  over  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract,  and 
may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  pro¬ 
curing  or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  countries  other  than  participating  countries. 

( j )  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local  currency  allocated 
pursuant  to  subsection  ( h )  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

( k )  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  local  currency  deposited 
under  this  section  after  June  SO,  1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  country  only 

for  such  purposes  set  out  in  section  111  {d)  ( facilitating  the  development  of  transfer- 
ability  of  European  currencies  or  promoting  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  participating 
countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries),  or  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such 
country,  by  the  Administrator,  and,  if  the  Administrator  so  designates,  by  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries. 
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S.  3304 

[Report  No.  1371] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  24  (legislative  day,  March  8),  1950 

Mr.  Connally,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1950”. 

5  TITLE  I 

6  Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 

7  Cooperation  Act  of  1950”. 

8  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN 

9  COUNTRIES 

10  Sec.  102.  Section  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 

11  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

12  following  new  subsection: 


2 


1  **  (d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds, 

2  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $600,000,000,  directly  to  any  central 

3  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  pur- 

4  poses  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries, 

5  or  to  any  participating  country  or  countries  in  connection 

6  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  he 

7  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator, 

8  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  transferability  of 

9  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberalization  of  trade 

10  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other 

11  countries.” 

12  GUARANTIES 

13  Sec.  103.  Subparagraph  (iv)  of  section  111  (b)  (3) 

14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1950” 

15  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

16  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made”. 

17  PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

18  Sec.  104,  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

19  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 

20  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  (3)  minimize  the  burden 

21  of  the  European  recovery  program  on  the  American  tax- 

22  payer  bv  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the 

23  participating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  con- 

24  sistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the  essentials 
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for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued 
recovery.” 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (m)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating 
country  shall  maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax, 
license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  restrictions  which 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged 
or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance 
of  payments  conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security, 
or  are  not  authorized  under  international  agreements  to  which 
such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties.” 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951: 
And  provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
any  balance  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 
limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  the 
President  may  transfer  such  amounts  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  department  or  agency  which  may  be  used 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify,  for  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
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rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  such 
minimum  supplies  for  the  civilian  population  of  such  areas 
as  may  he  essential  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  or  unrest 
prejudicial  to  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  cost  of  such  supplies,  commodities,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection:  Provided ,  That  any  such  funds  which  are  so 
transferred  may  be  expended  either  under  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subsection  or  under  any  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  department  or  agency  to  wThich  so  trans¬ 
ferred  and  not  inconsistent  herewith :  Provided  further,  That 
such  part,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  of  the 
local  currency  deposited  or  to  be  deposited  by  Germany 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Eepublic  of  Germany  on  the  15th  day  of  December  1949, 
or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall 
not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations  of  either  party 
in  this  respect,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  article 
V  of  the  afore-mentioned  bilateral  agreement,  and  shall  be 
available  without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  such  quantities  and  under  such 
S.  3304 - 2 
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terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation,  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  including 
any  contingencies  which  may  arise  in  connection  therewith.” 

COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  char¬ 
acter,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

“(k)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  local  currency  deposited  under  this  section  after 
June  30,  1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  country 
only  for  such  purposes  set  out  in  section  111  (d)  (facilitat¬ 
ing  the  development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies 
or  promoting  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  participating 
countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries ) ,  or 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  section  102  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such 
country,  by  the  Administrator,  and,  if  the  Administrator 
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so  designates,  by  any  central  institution  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries.” 

TITLE  II 

AID  TO  KOREA 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Korea  Aid 
Act  of  1950”. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  conformity  with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever  such  provisions  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  the  agreement  on  aid  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  signed 
December  10,  1948,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding 
agreement  which  shall  not  substantially  alter  the  basic 
obligations  of  either  party. 

MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  merchant  vessels  of  tonnage  not  in 
excess  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  gross  tons  each,  in 
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a  number  not  to  exceed  ten  at  any  one  time,  with  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  such  vessels  shall  be  operated  only  in  east  Asian 
waters  and  must  be  returned  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the 
Administrator  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952. 

(b)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
owning  or  operating  any  such  vessel  is  authorized  to  make 
such  vessel  available  to  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  upon  his  application,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the 
Administrator,  and.  title  to  any  such  vessel  so  supplied 
shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Government. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  204.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000. 

LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  205.  The  authorization  for  appropriations  in  this 
title  is  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951,  in  order 
that  any  subsequent  authorizations  may  be  separately  passed 
on,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  com¬ 
mitment  to  provide  further  authorizations  or  appropriations. 

TITLE  III 

AID  TO  CHINA 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area 


Aid  Act  of  1950”. 
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nature  of  assistance 

Sec.  302.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released 
from  obligation,  appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949  (Public  Law  47,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  are  hereby  made  available  for  furtherance  of 
the  general  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through 
June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Act  through  economic  assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and 
in  the  general  area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to 
be  not  under  Communist  control,  in  such  manner  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine, 
and  references  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  insofar  as 
applicable,  apply  also  to  any  other  such  place:  Provided, 
That,  so  long  as  the  President  deems  it  practicable,  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
such  assistance  in  areas  in  China  (including  Formosa  and 
Hainan) . 

TITLE  IV 

ATP  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United  Na¬ 
tions  Palestine  Kefugee  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  402.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
contributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  “United  Nations  Felief  and  Works 
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Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  tlie  Near  East”,  established 
under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any  other  law, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances 
to  the  President,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution.  From 
appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  there  shah  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under 
authority  contained  herein.  No  interest  shah  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and 
303  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948  (62  Stat.  7) ,  are  hereby 
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made  applicable  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  countly:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East:  Provided, 
That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance  for  all 
costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  sup¬ 
plies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  used. 
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Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3304] 

Title  V.  Act  for  International  Development 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  draft  bill  providing  for  technical  assistance  to  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world,  reports  favorably  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  new  title  V  to  S.  3304,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  recommends  to  the  Senate  that  the 
latter  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

1.  PURPOSE  OF  TITLE  V 

This  title  provides  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
technical  assistance  now  being  extended  by  the  United  States  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
coordinate  all  the  work  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  field 
and  to  allocate  responsibilities  to  such  governmental  agencies  as  he 
may  determine.  He  is  also  permitted  to  provide  funds  and  personnel 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  other  international  agencies  for  technical 
assistance  programs. 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  is  authorized  for  these  purposes 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951.  Ten  million  dollars  of  this  will 
be  requested  for  the  continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  for  the  programs  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  Thirty -five  million  dollars 
are  for  new  activities. 

The  declared  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  to  “develop  their  resources  and  improve 
their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills.”  This  language  is  to  be  given  a 
broad  meaning.  The  technical  assistance  programs  authorized  under 
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title  V  are  to  be  provided  in  agreement  with  the  country  requesting 
aid,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  provide  information,  advice,  and 
assistance  among  other  things  on  such  subjects  as  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity,  medicine,  mining,  markets,  transportation, 
irrigation,  and  education.  The  programs  may  also  be  expected  to 
provide  information  and  advice  on  problems  of  management  and  of 
labor.  In  the  field  of  labor,  for  example,  assistance  would  be  given  in 
improving  labor  standards,  developing  safety  and  health  programs, 
promoting  fair  working  conditions,  and  encouraging  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  This  work  will  give  due  recognition  to  the  promotion  of 
similar  objectives  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
particularly  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

2.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  March  30  at  which  time  the  committee 
heard  the  following  witnesses  for  the  Administration:  Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State;  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large.  Another  public  hearing 
was  held  on  April  3  at  which  the  following  witnesses  representing 
religious,  missionary,  social  work,  veterans,  and  other  groups  appeared: 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Kirk,  Clarence  Pickett,  Wallace  J.  Campbell,  Michael 
Straight,  Theodore  Waller,  Rev.  Herman  Reissig,  Prof.  Leo  Hans- 
berry,  H.  E.  Ewing,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Rowland  M.  Cross,  Norman 
Littel,  Philip  Schiff,  and  Dr.  A.  Langston  Taylor.  On  April  4  the 
committee  met  in  executive  session,  perfected  the  title,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  report  it  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  S.  3304,  which  the  committee  had  previously  re¬ 
ported  on  March  24,  and  which  was  then  awaiting  Senate  action. 

3.  NEED  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

In  the  struggle  to  maintain  and  promote  free  institutions,  and  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  communism  and  totalitarianism  in  general, 
it  is  an  ever-present  truth  that  freedom  is  difficult  to  maintain  where  i 
hunger  and  misery  prevail.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  people  live  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  most  of 
them  in  the  shadow  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  Living  condi¬ 
tions  are  difficult  for  a  majority  of  the  people,  death  rates  are  high, 
life  is  short,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  human  beings  is  limited. 

In  these  areas  people  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  gap  which 
separates  their  standards  of  life  from  that  of  the  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  they  are  becoming  increasingly  unwilling  to  accept 
their  conditions  as  inevitable.  Many  of  them  are  less  interested  in 
abstract  political  conceptions  than  they  are  in  obtaining  those  mate¬ 
rial  things  with  which  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  of  life.  In  particular 
they  need  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine.  They  are  logical 
prey  for  communism,  with  its  nostrums  and  sweeping  and  cynical 
promises  of  quick  and  easy  solutions  for  their  problems. 

Many  of  their  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  proper  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice.  The  technical  cooperation  program  proposes  to 
provide  that  information  and  advice.  Technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  can  contribute  materially  to  improving  the  standards  of 
living  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
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4.  NATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  terms  “technical  assistance”  and  “technical  cooperation”  as  used 
in  this  legislation  mean  the  furnishing  of  aid  through  experts,  trainees, 
and  technicians  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  balanced  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  productive  capacities  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas.  It  will  consist,  for  example,  of  such  aid  as  surveys  of 
the  need  for  specific  projects,  the  exchange  of  expert  counsel  and 
advice,  the  demonstration  of  techniques  and  procedures,  and  on-the- 
job  training.  It  contemplates,  but  is  not  confined  to,  projects  in 
the  fields  of  economics,  engineering,  medicine,  education,  agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  mining,  as  well  as  demonstration  and  training  projects. 
Also  trainees  will  be  brought  to  the  United  States.  Experts  will 
be  sent  to  underdeveloped  areas  to  advise  on  how  soils  can  be  improv¬ 
ed,  diseases  eradicated,  mines  used  in  more  productive  ways,  census 
figures  taken,  vital  statistics  kept,  production  methods  improved, 
and  many  similar  problems. 

Because  of  some  misunderstanding  that  has  arisen  about  the  nature 
of  this  program,  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  it  is  neither 
an  ECA  for  the  world  nor  in  any  sense  a  capital  investment  program. 
Because  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  program  it  will  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  Its  chief  cost  will  be  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  technicians  and  other  personnel  and  not  for 
example  to  purchase  machinery,  food,  and  raw  materials. 

Under  one  phase  of  the  program  the  United  States  Government 
proposes  to  coordinate  and  correlate  and  expand  its  own  technical 
assistance  for  countries  abroad. 

Under  the  other  phase,  the  United  States  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  international  work  of  this  kind.  The  measure 
before  the  Senate  fits  into  a  world  program  in  which  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  the  United  Nations,  other  international  agencies, 
participating  countries,  private  groups,  and  individuals  will  share. 
The  scope  and  nature  of  this  broader  program  can  best  be  set  forth 
in  tabular  form.  As  to  category  of  activity  and  the  amounts  involved 
the  figures  for  the  fiscal  period  contemplated  are  as  follows: 

Proposed  1951  technical  cooperation  program  by  functional  activity — Estimated  total 
costs  and  costs  to  United  States  and  international  agency 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Activity 

Total  cost 
(including 
costs  borne 
by  recipient 
countries) 

Estimate  of 
costs  borne 
by  United 
States  and 
international 
agency 

United  States 
cost  , 

1.  General  economic  surveys _  ..  _ _  .. 

2.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries.  _ _  _  _  -- 

$5, 221 
19,  391 
16,  622 
16, 666 
5.936 
5,147 
9,125 

7,  512 

$3, 481 
12, 927 
11,081 
11,  111 
3,957 
3,431 

6,  083 

5, 009 

$1,  927 
10,  692 
8,115 
9,  677 
2,544 
1,899 
3,  652 
3,  094 

3.  Education  and  labor  _  _ _ _  .  -- 

4.  Health  .  ...  _ _  _  .  __  .  _ 

7.  Mineral  and  water  resources _ _ _ 

8.  Government  administration  and  technical  services _ 

85,  620 

57,  080 

41,600 
2,  900 

500 

Department  of  Commerce  service  to  business  for  foreign 

45, 000 
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Since  most  countries  are  underdeveloped  in  some  respect,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  term  “underdeveloped  areas”  as  used  here  means 
those  areas  of  the  American  Republics,  the  Far  East,  the  Near  East, 
and  Africa,  where  low  standards  of  living  generally  prevail.  As  noted 
in  the  previous  section,  these  areas  include  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
population.  The  following  table  showing  the  proposed  geographical 
distribution  of  technical  assistance  for  the  fiscal  period  under  con¬ 
sideration  also  shows  the  portions  of  the  earth  which  fall  into  the 
classification  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Proposed  1951  technical  cooperation  program  by  area — Estimated  cost  to  United 
States  and  international  agency 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Area 

Total  cost 
(including 
costs  borne 
by  recipient 
countries) 

Estimate  of 
cost  borne 
by  United 
States  and 
international 
agency 

United  States 
cost 

American  Republics.. . 

31,  692 
28,  388 
13, 082 
12,  458 

21, 128 
18,  926 
8, 721 

8,  305 

19, 802 
11, 470 
5,294 
5, 034 

Near  East,  Africa.  .  ....  . 

Far  East  (other  than  south  Asia) . 

South  Asia... . . . . . 

Total _ 

85,  620 

57.080 

41, 600 
2, 900 
500 

Net  administrative  cost . . .  ..  .  . 

Total  appropriation  requirements _ _ 

45, 000 

While  the  committee  is  aware  that  precedent  and  experience  are 
to  be  found  for  these  activities,  it  nevertheless  prefers  to  regard  the 
program  as  experimental  in  character.  The  committee  notes  with 
approval  the  plans  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  many  private  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  engaged  in  supplying  technical  assistance  to 
countries  abroad  for  a  long  time.  Scores  of  business  organizations, 
D8  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  and  various 
private  foundations  have  much  to  contribute  both  in  personnel  and 
experience.  Outstanding  among  the  nonprofit  organizations  are  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  foreign  missionary  groups,  and  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  Private  business  enterprises  too  are  engaged  in  providing 
United  States  know-how. 

5.  BENEFITS 

Many  groups  and  individuals  representing  a  substantial  part  of 
Alnerican  public  opinion  support  the  technical-assistance  program.  A 
large  number  maintain  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  It  is  not  hard  to  visualize  the 
benefits  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  reap  from  the  program,  but 
the  committee  believes  that  technical  cooperation  is  a  two-way  street 
and  the  United  States  will  also  benefit. 

The  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  achieve  a  firmer 
economic  base  on  which  to  build  free  governments.  They  will 
experience  improved  living  conditions,  live  longer,  eat  better,  produce 
more,  be  physically  active  for  a  longer  period  of  their  lives,  and  in 
general  move  toward  a  better  life. 

What  perhaps  is  not  so  clear  is  that  this  program  is  one  of  enlightened 
self-interest  for  the  United  States.  In  a  very  real  sense,  as  is  explained 
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in  the  section  on  the  relation  to  foreign  policy  in  this  report,  it  is  a 
security  measure  necessary  to  winning  of  the  “cold  war.”  Moreover, 
the  program  looks  beyond  the  cold  war  to  an  era  when  millions  of 
people,  who  are  now  compelled  to  devote  all  their  meager  energies  to 
the  sheer  struggle  for  existence,  will  be  able  to  live  decent  lives  and 
make  their  own  contributions  to  world  production,  peace,  and 
prosperity. 

Nor  is  the  program  without  its  economic  advantages.  We  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  most  of  the  countries  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
As  their  economic  powers  increase  we  shall  be  able  to  purchase  more  of 
their  products  and  resources,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  be  able  to 
buy  more  from  us.  Experience  teaches  us  that  our  volume  of  trade  is 
greater  with  the  more  highly  developed  countries.  To  increase  the 
output  and  the  production  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  is  to  increase 
our  own  economic  stability. 

6.  KINDS  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  CONTEMPLATED 

Two  kinds  of  technical  assistance  programs  are  contemplated  under 
this  title:  (1)  multilateral  and  (2)  bilateral. 

(1 )  Multilateral  programs 

Under  these  programs  the  United  States  will  provide  funds  and 
personnel  to  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations, 
which  the  President  may  decide  will  provide  technical  assistance  as 
well  as  or  better  than  the  United  States. 

(a)  The  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies. — The  Charter 
•charges  the  United  Nations  with  the  promotion  of  higher  standards 
of  living  and  economic  progress.  This  is  now  being  done  in  the  form 
of  technical  assistance  through  the  specialized  agencies;  and  through 
the  United  Nations  directly  where  no  specialized  agency  exists  to 
cover  a  field  such  as  industrial  and  mineral  development.  In  1949 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  an  expanded  program  of  technical 
assistance  that  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  two  coordinating  agencies: 
(1)  The  Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB)  composed  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  executive  heads  of  the  participating  international 
agencies;  and  (2)  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  composed  of 
the  18  governments  that  are  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC).  The  first  agency  will  plan  and  coordinate, 
while  the  second  will  exercise  broad  supervisory  functions.  Funds 
will  be  provided  by  (1)  a  central  fund  drawn  from  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  of  member  nations,  both  those  providing  and  those  receiving 
aid,  and  by  (2)  a  special  fund  contributed  to  by  “requesting”  nations 
to  cover  local  costs  of  the  United  Nations  program  carried  on  in  their 
territory.  The  financing  of  these  programs  is  provided  for  outside 
of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  its  meeting  last  summer  the  ECOSOC  determined  that  funds 
received  by  the  United  Nations  for  technical  assistance  would  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  percentages  listed  below: 

Percent 


United  Nations  Secretariat _  23 

International  Labor  Organization _  11 

Food  and  Agricultural  Organization _  29 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization -  14 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization _  1 

World  Health  Organization _  22 


Total.. _  100 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  share  in  this 
expanded  program.  First  of  all  it  is  a  member  of  all  of  these  special¬ 
ized  agencies  and  will  play  a  considerable  role  in  their  decisions. 
Our  support  will  lend  strength  to  the  United  Nations,  and  presumably 
what  is  good  for  the  United  Nations  is  good  for  us.  But,  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  all,  we  do  not  have  a  corner  in  the  technical  information  of  the 
world,  and  there  are  many  areas  of  activity  where  the  other  nations 
can  make  substantial  contributions.  Work  through  the  United 
Nations  will  supply  technical  assistance  which  we  cannot  supply, 
and  will  actually  save  money  and  make  the  assistance  dollars  go  much 
further  than  were  the  United  States  to  carry  on  the  program  alone. 

(6)  Other  international  agencies. — In  addition  to  the  United  Nations, 
this  country  participates  in  other  international  organizations  which 
support  technical-assistance  programs.  It  is  contemplated  that  this 
country  will  continue  its  participation  and  assistance  in  these  in  the 
future.  Three  in  particular  deserve  mention— namely,  the  Organization 
of  the  American  States,  the  Caribbean  Commission,  and  South 
Pacific  Commission. 

(2)  Bilateral  programs 

Bilateral  programs  are  those  which  are  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  another  country.  These  are  the 
programs  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  10 
years  and  which  are  now  being  carried  on  with  individual  countries. 
They  are  to  be  broadened  in  scope  and  extent,  and,  as  set  forth  in  the 
section  in  this  report  dealing  with  administration,  they  are  to  be 
coordinated  so  as  to  achieve  more  effective  results.  They  rest  on 
bilateral  agreements  which  set  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
technical  assistance  is  extended. 

At  the  present  the  United  States  carries  on  several  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  those  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  (SCC),  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  (II AA),  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  (EC A) . 

(a)  The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation. — The  SCC  coordinates  the  United  States  activities  for 
technical  assistance,  some  of  which — as  with  the  Latin  American 
Republics — have  been  carried  on  since  1938.  In  1948,  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.)  expanded  these  programs 
to  other  areas  of  the  world.  The  activities  under  the  Fulbright  Act 
(Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong.)  are  also  coordinated  by  this  committee. 
The  principal  Federal  agencies  and  the  programs  which  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  SCC  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture _ Soil  conservation,  plant  entomology  and  develop¬ 

ment,  extension  service,  forestry,  statistics,  etc. 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Exchange  of  students  and  teachers,  fundamental 
Security  Agency.  and  vocational  education. 

Public  Health  Service _ Development  of  public-health  services,  research 

and  control  measures,  training;  improvement  of 
vital  statistics  and  public-health  statistics, 
consultation  and  training. 

Social  Security  Administra-  Social-welfare  services,  social  insurance  (old-age, 
tion  and  Office  of  Voca-  unemplovment),  employment  service,  maternal 
tional  Rehabilitation.  and  child  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Department  of  the  Interior _ 


Department  of  Commerce _ 


Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Public  Roads  Administration, 

U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers. 

Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

Department  of  Labor _ 


Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Treasury  Department _ 


Geological  surveying  for  mineral  and  water  re¬ 
sources,  mining  and  metallurgy,  multiple-pur¬ 
pose  water  development  including  reclamation 
and  irrigation,  fish  development,  public-land 
management,  etc.;  also  mobilizing  technical  re¬ 
sources  of  our  Territories  and  island  possessions 
(Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska). 

Census  and  statistical  procedures,  national  in¬ 
come  and  balance-of-payments  research,  infor¬ 
mation  on  foreign  economic  development  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  American  business,  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  research,  coast  and  geodetic  surveying, 
weather,  standardization  and  laboratory  test¬ 
ing,  tidal  and  magnetic  observations. 

Aviation. 

Highways. 

Multiple-purpose  water  development,  port  and 
harbor  development. 

Railroads. 

Industrial  training,  apprenticeship  and  employ¬ 
ment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health; 
employment  standards,  labor  legislation  and 
labor  inspection;  employment  of  women  and 
children;  employment  in  agriculture;  produc¬ 
tivity  and  other  labor  statistics;  and  labor, 
business,  and  government  interrelations. 

Shelter  and  urban  development. 

Telecommunications 

Taxation,  fiscal  policy,  customs  administration. 


(b)  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. — The  IIAA,  first  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1947  (Public  Law  369,  80th  Cong.),  and  limited  to 
Latin  America,  carries  on  the  activities  of  the  former  wartime  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  such  fields  as  public  health,  sanitation, 
agriculture,  and  education.  The  United  States  and  the  participating 
countries  share  jointly  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  setting  up 
the  necessary  staff  for  the  various  projects. 

(c)  Bilateral  programs  outside  the  scope  of  this  program. — Certain 
existing  technical  assistance  programs  with  specialized  objectives  will 
not  be  brought  under  the  central  authority  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  this  title.  As  a  part  of  the  recovery  program  ECA  carries  on 
technical  assistance  activities  in  most  European  countries  in  industrial 
productivity,  manpower  utilization;  market  surveys  and  analysis, 
public  administration,  and  colonial  development  surveys.  The  present 
title  does  not  affect  this  program.  The  other  programs  which  will  not 
come  under  the  title  are  those  provided  for  under  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act  and  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act.  Under 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  some  eight  United  States  agencies 
have  been  carrying  out  reconstruction  programs,  extending  technical 
and  scientific  advice,  and  training  Filipinos  both  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  act  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1950- 


7.  COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  recommended  authorization  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  representatives  of  those  countries  and  after  an  appraisal  of 
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the  number  and  kinds  of  experts  who  will  be  needed.  Forty- three 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  shared  in  that  study  which 
has  covered  more  than  a  year  in  time. 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  technical  assistance  programs,  both  our 
own  and  those  of  international  agencies  in  which  we  expect  to  share, 
and  including  the  contributions  of  the  recipient  countries,  is  in  an 
estimated  amount  of  $85,500,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951. 
Title  V  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  for  that  period  to  meet 
the  United  States  expenses.  Ten  million  of  the  $45,000,000  has 
already  been  requested  in  the  President’s  budget  to  cover  current 
programs  and  $35,000,000  is  for  new  money.  The  amount  of  new 
funds  required  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  total  cost  of  all 
technical  assistance  programs  (1)  the  share  to  be  borne  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  (2)  the  share  to  be  borne  by  the  UN  and  other 
international  agencies,  and  (3)  the  amount  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  budget  message  for  existing  technical  assistance  by  the  United 
States.  The  break-down  on  which  the  committee  recommendations 
are  based  is  as  follows: 

Costs  of  the  program 

"Total  estimated  cost  of  all  technical  assistance  activities _ $85,  500,  000 

Less — ■ 

A.  Local  costs  to  requesting  countries _ $28,.  500,  000 

B.  Tentative  estimates  of  contributions  from 

United  Nations  contributing  members 
(excluding  the  United  States) _  12,  000,  000 


Total  estimated  contributions  other  than  United 

States _  40,  500,  000 


Total  estimated  costs  for  United  States  activi¬ 
ties  (including  bilateral  programs,  contribu¬ 
tion  to  United  Nations  programs,  and  IIAA 
and  Public  Law  402  activities  already  author¬ 
ized) _  45,  000,  000 


Estimated  allocation  of  appropriations  for  technical  assistance,  fiscal  year  1951 


Activity 

New  pro¬ 
gram  cost 

Programs  already 
authorized 

Total 

Public  Law 
402 

IIAA 

$1,927,000 
7, 156,  500 
6.  134,  500 
6.  151,  300 

2,  190,  700 

1,  899,  200 

3,  367,  600 

2,  773,  200 

$1.  927,  000 
10,  691,  700 
8, 1 15, 000 
9,  677,  000 

2,  543,  700 
1,  899,  200 

3,  652, 100 

3,  094, 300 

2.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries- .  _  _ 

$1, 449,  200 
321,  500 
270,  700 
353, 000 

$2,  086,  000 
1,  659,  000 
3,  255,  000 

3.  Education  and  labor  productivity.  . 

4.  Health.  _  _  _ 

5.  Transport  and  communications _ 

6.  Service  to  industry 

284,  500 

321, 100 

8.  Government  administration  and  technical 
services _  . 

Total . . . .  . 

31,  600,  000 

3, 000, 000 

7,  000,  000 

41, 600, 000 
2, 900, 000 

500, 000 

Department  of  Commerce  service  to  business 

45, 000, 000 
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8.  CONDITIONS  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Experience  with  technical  assistance  both  of  the  bilateral  and  the 
multilateral  kinds  has  shown  that  it  is  important  to  make  clear  at 
the  outset  conditions  upon  which  assistance  will  be  supplied.  By  its 
very  nature  this  program  is  a  cooperative  one  which  means  that  the 
recipient  countries  should  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burden.  This 
involves  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  for  the  most  part.  It  is 
of  course  clear  that  the  contributions  of  the  recipient  countries 
probably  will  never  be  large;  but  the  committee  believes  that,  if  they 
have  no  other  value,  they  are  important  because  they  emphasize  the 
mutual  and  cooperative  nature  of  the  program.  Therefore  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  attached  several  conditions  to  United  States  technical 
assistance,  and  has  incorporated  them  into  title  V.  Assistance  shall 
only  be  available  when  the  President  determines  that  the  country 
assisted  (1)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program,  (2)  provides- 
all  necessary  information  concerning  such  program  and  gives  it  full 
publicity,  (3)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  that  country,  (4)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of 
the  program,  and  (5)  cooperates  with  other  participating  countries  in 
the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

i 

9.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  this  report,  all  United  States  technical 
assistance  programs  will  be  reviewed  and  coordinated  through  a 
single  agency  with  the  following  exceptions:  Programs,  which  are  not 
designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
and  programs  under  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act,  the 
Philipp’ne  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  the  contemplated  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  located  in  the  State  Department.  1  he  committee  under¬ 
stands  that  the  President  will  delegate  his  powers  under  the  law  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  although  the  President  has  full  power  to  locate 
the  program  anywhere  he  may  wish  in  the  executive  branch.  A 
director  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  to  head  the  program,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  per  annum.  The  recommended  title  authorizes  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  personnel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Presumably  some  time 
will  be  necessary  to  create  the  organization  and  to  find  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  expert  competence  needed.  Time  will  also  be  required  to 
reach  arrangements  with  private  groups  and  individuals,  whose  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  makes  their  help  highly 
desirable  if  not  actually  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  program. 

It  should  again  be  noted  that  the  bill  leaves  the  President  free  to- 
set  up  the  kind  of  organization  he  deems  will  accomplish  the  program’s 
objectives.  He  is  permitted  to  employ  the  highest  type  of  technicians 
and  experts  on  either  a  part-time  or  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  is 
authoriz'd  to  detail  personnel  from  governmental  agencies  to  serve 
abroad,  but  the  numbei  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
since  the  salaries  of  employees  so  assigned  must  be  refunded  from  the 
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technical  assistance  funds  to  the  agency  providing  the  employee. 
Thus,  the  President  may  send  an  expert  in  soils  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  help  an  underdeveloped  area  improve  its  soils; 
or  he  may  send  a  member  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
to  a  tropical  country  to  help  eradicate  malaria.  He  may  also  detail 
United  States  governmental  employees  to  positions  in  other  govern¬ 
ments  or  to  international  organizations.  When  so  detailed,  PTnited 
States  employees  may  not  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
government  nor  receive  a  salary  from  a  foreign  government  or  an 
international  organization,  although  they  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  necessary  travel  or  other  expenses. 

10.  DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Although  it  may  prove  desirable  to  continue  the  program  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  committee  is  unwilling  at  this  time  to  place  it  on 
a  permanent  basis  unless  and  until  it  has  proved  itself.  Because  the 
program  is  new  and  because  it  will  take  some  time  to  set  up  the 
necessary  administrative  machinery  as  well  as  to  secure  the  required 
technical  competence,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
limit  its  present  authorization  to  a  period  of  5  years.  Moreover  the 
title  authorizes  an  appropriation  only  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1951,  so  that  progress  to  date  may  be  reviewed  and  passed  upon  by 
the  Senate  before  further  appropriations  are  authorized.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  President  is  required  to  make 
annual  reports  of  progress  to  the  Congress.  Forward  contracting 
authority  is  limited  to  2  years. 

11.  RELATION  TO  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  technical  cooperation  program  to  enable  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  through  their  own  efforts  to  produce  the 
things  they  need  for  a  decent  life.  To  be  fully  understood,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  one  part  of  a  broad  fourfold  interrelated  program  of 
the  United  States  designed  to  attain  peace  and  to  assure  personal 
freedom  in  the  world.  The  other  three  are  (1)  unfaltering  support  of 
the  United  Nations,  (2)  continuing  efforts  at  world  economic  recovery, 
and  (3)  strengthening  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  to  enable  them 
to  resist  aggression. 

The  postwar  demands  of  security,  recovery,  and  development  in 
the  more  highly  industrialized  countries  of  Europe  have  served  to 
intensify  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  work  in  the  development 
of  the  underdev.eloped  areas.  We  are  spending  billions  on  military 
defense  and  on  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe;  we  are  also  encourag¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
international  friction.  All  of  these  things  are  being  done  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security — the  broadest  kind  of  security  for 
our  free  and  democratic  way  of  life. 

In  that  same  sense  the  Act  for  International  Development  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  national  policy  and  is  a  security  measure.  Our  security  is 
directly  and  vitally  dependent  upon  the  security  of  other  peoples. 
The  act  is  a  measure  which  will  improve  the  welfare  of  other  people, 
to  which  our  own  well-being  is  closely  related.  As  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  see  new  opportunities  for  a  better  life  thej"  will 
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associate  them  with  American  assistance  and  a  democratic  way  of  life. 
The  program  will  also  preserve  and  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  free  governments  and  free  institutions, 
which  we  are  struggling  to  preserve  against  totalitarian  aggression. 
Technical  assistance  is  thus  a  vital  arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  which  if 
successful  should  help  millions  of  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
to  choose  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  thus  remain  our  friends  in  the 
years  ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

After  having  given  the  measure  full  consideration,  the  committee  on 
April  4  voted  11  to  0  to  report  title  V  to  the  Senate  for  favorable 
action.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  positive,  construc¬ 
tive,  and  in  the  best  American  tradition,  and  therefore  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  it  do  pass. 
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The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Crook]  apparently  complains  because 
after  his  party  organization  has  em¬ 
ployed,  after  4  years  it  retains  these  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  Federal  service,  Repub¬ 
licans  at  last  have  mustered  the  courage 
to  draw  back  the  veil,  lift  the  lid  from 
the  whole  disheartening  mess. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  'and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FINANCES  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  condemning  the  Republicans  for  not 
doing  anything.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them  anyway?  They  have  had  a 
Democratic  President  for  over  20  years. 
They  have  had  a  Democratic  House  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  meet  today  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  some  po¬ 
tato  growers  from  my  district  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  They  are  having  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
accept  their  plan  for  acreage  controls. 
Now  it  seems  ridiculous  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  should  be  forced  to  reduce 
the  acreage  of  potatoes  and  at  the  same 
time  the  State  Department  reduce  the 
tariff  on  imports.  This  reduction,  plus 
acreage  cuts  means  more  potatoes  can  be 
brought  into  the  United  States.  Can¬ 
ada,  last  year,  brought  in  between  fif¬ 
teen  and  twenty  million  100-pound  sacks 
of  potatoes.  This  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  are  faced  with 
big  cuts,  and  now  we  find  the  State  De¬ 
partment  making  agreements  with  26 
other  countries  to  bring  more  potatoes 
into  the  country,  and  the  taxpayers  will 
be  called  upon  for  more  taxes  to  support 
the  potato  program. 

The  American  people  consumed  about 
108  pounds  of  potatoes  apiece  last  year.  , 
This  represents  a  steady  decline  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  since  1910,  when 
the  average  person  ate  195  pounds  of  po- 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(H.  DOC.  NO.  410)  / 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  House 
the  following  message  from  t ne  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States 'which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  th/accompany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  thpCommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  oj Jtfie  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Confress,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Goveriptfr  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  fiscaj/year  ended  June  30,  1949. 

j  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  March  24, 1950. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.'  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  Unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
pend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IS  ONE  WEALTHY  AT  $250  A  MONTH? 
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John  H.  Campbell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  behalf  of  the  Smaller  Business  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England,  and  in  the  other 
two  extensions  to  include  editorials. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  a  con¬ 
stituent  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 

Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances,  in  each  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter,  and  in  one  to 
include  a  statement  by  Mr.  S.  Abbott 
Smith. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  a  statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  the  farm  plan 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  excerpts  from  a  radio 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Elmer  Davis. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  Department  of  Commence 
report. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  .in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech  by  Hon.  Ed 
Gossett. 

Mr.  RAINS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  three  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr.  WALSH  asked  ancLfoas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  Remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  in  each  to 
include  an  editorial.  / 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  t /  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances  and  in 
each  to  include  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  FOGARTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  .extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech  delivered  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mi-.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was  given 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mi;.  RABAUT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
relative  to  the  National  Wildlife  Restora¬ 
tion  Week. 


Mr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  expects  to  make  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  toda^y  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  -address.by  Hon. 
William  E.  Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  before  the  New  Mexico  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  Association  at  Santa  Fe  on 
March  10. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi’.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splen¬ 
did  article  appearing  in  Collier’s  maga¬ 
zine  and  written  by  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld.  If  the  article  exceeds  the  ordi¬ 
nary  space  limitation,  I  ask  permission 
that  notwithstanding  the  excess  it  may 
be  included. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  article 
may  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the  j 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was  giv-  1 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  a  radio  address  i 
recently  delivered  by  Attorney  General 
McGrath  on  the  subject  Justice  for  Po¬ 
land. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given  ’ 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per-  ! 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  four  instances  and  include  ex-  ! 
traneous  matter. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  .  Mr.  Speak-  ■ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Reed,  N.  Y. 

Riehlman 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Mass. 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Saylor 

Scott,  Hardie 


Smathers 

Smith,  Ohio 

Staggers 

Stanley 

Tackett 

Underwood 

Whitaker 

Widnall 


Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Withrow 

Wolcott 

Woodhou** 

Worley 


[Roll  No.  il8] 

Andersen, 

Dingell 

Kennedy 

H.  Carl 

Douglas 

Keogh 

Barden 

Gilmer 

Kruse  t 

Baring 

Gore 

Ifunkel 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Granger 

Lichtenwalter 

Bentsen 

Grant 

Lucas 

Boggs,  La. 

Gwinn 

Lyle 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Hall, 

McGrath 

Bui  winkle 

Edwin  Arthur  Miles 

Burdick 

Hall, 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Leonard  W. 

Morgan 

Celler 

Hand 

Morrison 

Chatham 

Harden 

Morton 

Chudofi 

Hebert 

Nixon 

Coudert 

Hedrick 

Norton 

Crawford 

Herlong 

O’Konskl 

Dague 

Hoffman,  HI. 

O’Toole 

Davenport 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Patman 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Jenison 

Peterson 

Dawson 

Jennings 

Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

-wittw- - -  ' _ 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7797,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  Friday,  March  24,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KeeI  had  2  hours  and  20  minutes  re¬ 
maining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VorysI  had  2  hours  and  35  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
16  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

(Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  are  come  together  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  to  consider  the  grave  problems 
which  attend  the  continuance  or  dis¬ 
continuance  of  this  country’s  aid  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
completely  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
could  be  so  unaware  of  the  imminence  of 
possible  catastrophe  as  to  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  a  continuing  con¬ 
tribution  of  ours — whether  as  ECA  aid 
or  otherwise — not  just  to  the  building  of 
the  road  .to  peace  by  the  strengthening  of 
the  free  nations,  but  far  more  vitally  to 
the  continuance  of  civilization,  even  of 
the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

It  has  been  said  during  the  debate  that 
the  first  purpose  of  the  ECA  was  to  bring 
about  the  union,  the  integration  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  cannot  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  important  as  such  integration  may 
inevitably  be,  for  I  believe  with  all  my 
being  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  to  strengthen 
the  bastions  of  freedom  that  the  forces 
of  darkness  may  not  prevail  upon  God’s 
earth. 

Granted  that  the  executive  branch  has 
been  going  at  this  program  and  that  pro¬ 
gram  with  less  wisdom  than  the  moment 
demands,  granted  that  political  pres¬ 
sures  have  governed  decisions  adversely 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  great  future, 
granted  that  we  are  lacking  in  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  should  evolve  a  better  pro¬ 
gram;  nevertheless,  without  an  alterna¬ 
tive  we  must  implement  the  only  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  at  work;  and  we  must 
make  some  very  fundamental  decisions 
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and  take  some  very  far-reaching  actions 
in  these  next  days.  Time,  as  in  all 
crises  is  short. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  should  seek  our  solutions 
with  deep  humility  and  complete  self¬ 
lessness  at  the  altar  of  the  Most  High 
God.  The  threat  of  godlessness  and 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  requires  me  to 
fight  against  communism  with  the  only 
weapons  we  have  short  of  war.  If  noth¬ 
ing  more,  ECA  has  brought  us  time.  In 
the  interest  of  democracy  and  humanity 
we  can  hardly  stand  by  and  argue  at  this 
late  date  how  much  more  we  could  have 
bought  with  what  we  have  spent. 

I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Chairman.  Per¬ 
haps  we  women  have  a  special  kinship 
with  suffering.  Life  has  taken  us  over 
many  hard,  dark  roads.  I  have  shared 
with  women  the  world  over  the  agony  and 
the  glory  of  giving  birth.  I  have  shared 
with  women  everywhere  the  pain  of  let¬ 
ting  a  little  one  slip  back  into  the  un¬ 
known.  I  have  watched  by  the  bedside 
of  my  menfolk  as  they  fought  for  life. 
I  have  stood  quietly  by  while  they  have 
faced  their  own  Gethsemanes.  I  have 
been  down  into  the  darkness  too  in  my 
own  soul’s  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  deep  experiences 
of  living  have  been  my  preparation  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  great  body. 
They  have  taken  from  me  all  sense  of 
separateness,  they  have  brought  me  a 
vibrant  certainty  that  ultimately  man 
will  solve  his  problems  by  virtue  of  unity 
of  action,  by  virtue  of  the  recognition  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  opportunity.  Perhaps  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  fundamental  urge  I  feel  in  ex¬ 
tending  this  hand  to  humanity  without 
using  as  the  only  criterion  the  tremen¬ 
dous  cost  and  sacrifice  it  entails. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  country,  what  people,  has  had 
greater  opportunity  than  we  here  in 
America,  what  nation  in  all  the  world  has 
so  great  a  need  to  recognize  her  respon¬ 
sibility  and  to  assume  it — not  sentimen¬ 
tally,  not  arrogantly,  but  humbly  and 
with  every  grain  of  intelligence  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  judgment  she  possesses. 

Yes,  I  agree  that  there  must  be  inte¬ 
gration  in  Europe  if  there  is  to  be 
strength;  and  I  cannot  dispute  the  fact 
that  in  this  critical  hour  this  must  come 
quickly,  far  more  quickly  than  our  own 
integration  after  we  separated  ourselves 
from  the  British  Empire.  But,  I  must 
protest  the  statement  that  Europe  is 
making  no  effort  to  so  integrate,  indeed, 
that  the  nations  are  standing  against  it. 

It  may  be  that  certain  governments  are 
getting  in  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
when  the  people  of  these  countries  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  they  did  through  that 
amazing  meeting  at  Strasbourg  in  August 
last,  unification  in  some  form  will  and 
must  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  have  faced  their 
situation  and  have  taken  certain  very 
definite  steps  toward  integration.  Let 
me  name  the  most  important  Ones : 

First.  They  have  pooled  their  economic 
knowledge  in  the  Organization  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Cooperation; 

Second.  They  have  lifted  quantitative 
restrictions  on  50  percent  of  their  im¬ 
ports  in  private  trade,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  lift  them  on  10  percent  more; 


Third.  They  have  taken  far-reaching 
measures  to  establish  the  mutual  trans¬ 
ferability  of  their  currencies; 

Fourth.  They  have  appointed  Dr.  Dirk 
U.  Stikker,  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Netherlands,  “political  coordinator”  of 
the  effort  to  integrate  their  countries; 

Fifth.  Twelve  of  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  participated  in  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  Conference  which  faced  squarely 
up  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  united  Europe,  whose  com¬ 
mittees  are  at  this  moment  studying  not 
only  the  similarities  existing  among 
them  as  a  possible  springboard  to  union, 
but  also  the  changes  which  each  would 
have  to  make  in  their  constitutions  as 
well  as  in  currencies  and  tariff  barriers, 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end; 

Sixth.  They  have  undertaken  to  study 
and  bring  about  in  25  months  changes 
which  would  under  the  rosiest  of  condi¬ 
tions,  take  25  years  to  accomplish — and 
all  of  this  against  a  backdrop  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  warfare,  a  clash  of  mores,  and  a 
clang  of  tongues. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  that 
European  countries  are  making  no  effort 
toward  becoming  an  integrated  Europe. 

To  this  end,  these  next  2  years  of  our 
help  are  essential.  No  matter  what  mis¬ 
takes  we  have  made,  out  of  what  we  have 
done  has  come  an  awakening  and  certain 
definite  accomplishments. 

In  the  completely  practical,  material 
areas  of  these  2  years  of  Marshall  plan 
aid,  let  me  summarize  some  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  which  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  have  made. 

Less  than  5  years  after  World  War  II, 
in  which  the  destruction  was  far  greater 
than  in  the  first  war,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  merely  been  lifted  to  the 
prewar  level,  but  stands  20  percent  above 
it.  In  the  last  2  years,  hard-coal  pro¬ 
duction  has  expanded  17  percent,  steel 
52  percent,  electric  power  21  percent, 
cement  5B  percent,  cotton  yarn  31  per¬ 
cent.  The  recovery  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  though  not  as  spectacular,  has 
also  been  impressive.  Since  1947  grain 
production  has  risen  30  percent,  sugar 
40  percent,  meat  16  percent,  milk  19  per¬ 
cent,  and  fats  and  oils  19  percent. 

The  increases  in  production  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  worker  has  helped  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  put  their  economic  house  in  or¬ 
der.  Since  the  Marshall  plan  has  gone 
into  operation,  the  western  European 
countries  have  taken  drastic  steps  to 
stamp  out  inflation  and  to  bring  their 
currencies  down  to  realistic  levels.  As  a 
result  of  these  reforms  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  increase,  their  total  exports  have 
risen  by  one-half  of  their  international 
payments  except  with  the  dollar  area — 
are  in  balance. 

Remarkable  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  improving  the  Europeans’  trad¬ 
ing  position  with  the  United  States  and 
other  dollar  countries.  In  the  last  2 
years  the  dollar  gap  has  been  cut  by  al¬ 
most  45  percent  from  $7,400,000,000  in 
1947  to  slightly  over  $4,000,000,000  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

These  are  the  facts  of  physical  recov¬ 
ery.  Impressive  as  they  are,  they  only 
tell  part  of  the  Marshall  plan  story.  The 
biggest  single  achievement  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  that  it  put  force  and  vigor 
behind  the  Europeans’  own  reconstruc¬ 


tion  effort.  We  must  not  forget  that 
American  aid  was  merely  the  recovery 
tool;  it  was  necessary  that  the  people 
themselves  do  the  work.  Once  they  had 
more  adequate  food  they  could  tighten 
their  belts — not  because  the  pains  of 
hunger  were  entirely  eliminated,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  valiant  efforts  toward  self¬ 
recovery  could  be  sustained. 

I  myself  have  seen  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  as  new  hope  dawned. 
I  have  seen  their  chins  go  up  and  their 
backs  bend  to  the  task. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  that  with 
the  four  to  five  billions  of  dollars  of 
American  aid  already  spent,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  expanded  their  production 
annually  by  $30,000,000,000.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  constructive  living  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  have 
been  so  many  questions  as  to  whether 
the  story  of  ECA  is  getting  over  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  I  want  to  give  you  at 
this  point  a  brief  and  pertinent  summary 
of  fact. 

Western  Europe’s  2,000  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  110,000,000,  are  now  publishing 
some  4,000  Marshall  plan  articles  per 
week. 

In  cooperation  with  the  governments, 
Marshall  plan  news,  explanatory  inter¬ 
views  and  programs  dramatizing  the 
ERP  are  broadcast  on  the  Nation-wide 
radio  networks  of  all  the  Marshall  plan 
countries.  The  European  radio  listener 
in  each  country  now  has  available  in  his 
own  language  an  average  of  two  special 
ERP  broadcasts  weekly.  Our  studies 
show  that  they  are  being  heard  by  some 
40,000,000  listeners.  In  addition  to  all 
this  there  is  constant  coverage  by  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Over  50  ECA  documentary  films  have 
been  made,  each  adapted  to  particular 
countries  and  reproduced  in  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Individual  newsreel  shorts  on 
Marshall  plan  subjects  are  being  shown 
in  commercial  theaters  with  an  average 
weekly  audience  of  30,000,000  Europeans. 
This  distribution  is  being  steadily  in¬ 
creased. 

Last  summer  some  5,000,000  Euro¬ 
pean  fair-goers  saw  ERP  exhibitions 
which  were  prepared  and  shown  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  participating  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  this  year  the  ERP  will  be 
graphically  portrayed  at  an  even  larger 
number  of  fairs. 

The  story  is  told  in  many  other  ways. 
In  some  places  the  European  postman 
has  spread  the  word  of  American  aid 
through  special  ERP  stamps.  A  million 
ERP  schoolbooks  are  in  use  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  schools.  This-  year  four  ERP 
showboats  will  play  the  inland  water¬ 
ways  of  the  Continents 

Incidentally,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  cost  of  these  information  programs 
are  paid  for  out  of  European  counter¬ 
part  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment’s  look  at 
what  has  transpired  in  western  Europe 
to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  will  not 
be  amiss  at  this  point. 

In  August,  the  people  of  western  Ger¬ 
many  had  their  first  opportunity  to  reg¬ 
ister  a  free  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  fed¬ 
eral  government  they  wanted.  Out  of 
402  seats,  only  15  went  to  Communists. 
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When  the  Belgian  people  went  to  the 
polls  last  June,  the  Communists  were 
left  with  only  12  seats  out  of  212  in  the 
assembly  as  compared  with  23  out  of 
197  in  the  previous  election.  In  the  sen¬ 
ate  the  Communists  were  reduced  from 
17  out  of  167  to  7  out  of  174. 

The  people  of  Austria,  even  with  part 
of  their  country  under  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion,  have  been  firm  in  their  rejection. of 
communism,  with  only  5  percent  voting 
the  Communist  ticket  and  the  number  of 
seats  in  the  parliament  held  down  to  5 
out  of  165. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  the  non-Communist  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  of  America  and  of  Europe  for  com¬ 
munism  has  experienced  its  most  no¬ 
table  set-back  in  the  European  trade- 
union  movement  which  it  sought  to  pen¬ 
etrate  and  control  at  all  costs.  Intent 
on  using  the  labor  movement  as  the 
spearhead  of  their  drive,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  had  captured  the  major  trade- 
union  federations  in  Italy  and  France 
before  the  Marshall  plan  took  shape. 
The  labor  movements  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  under  virtually  complete  Com¬ 
munist  domination.  Now  that  control  is 
losing  its  grip  and  the  non-Communist 
labor  movements  are  rapidly  gaining 
strength.  In  France,  the  Force  Ouvriere, 
together  with  other  non-Communist 
trade-unions,  is  challenging  the  Com¬ 
munist  control  of  the  French  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

In  Italy  two  major  non-Communist 
labor  federations  have  broken  away 
from  the  Communist-controlled  con¬ 
federation,  and  are  now  combining  their 
forces  of  more  than  1,500,000  free  Ital¬ 
ian  workers. 

At  a  convention  held  last  October  in 
western  Germany  at  which  the  trade- 
unions  formed  a  single  federation,  the 
Communists  could  muster  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  delegates. 

In  other  countries  like  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Norway,  where  Communists 
had  once  been  strong,  their  influence  in 
organized  labor  has  diminished  to  in¬ 
significance. 

The  rising  determination  of  workers 
to  drive  out  Communist  agents  from  po¬ 
sitions  of  control  and  influence  in  the 
labor  movement  has  had  world-wide  re¬ 
percussions.  The  walk-out  of  free-labor 
organizations  from  the  once  powerful 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
which  has  been  an  instrument  of  Com¬ 
munist  intrigue,  was  a  significant  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  march  of  labor  toward  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy. 

Meeting  in  London  early  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  representatives  of  free  trade-unions 
from  53  countries,  including  15  ERP 
countries  and  the  United  States,  formed 
the  new  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  over  48,000,000.  This  great  new 
labor  organization  issued  a  forceful  dec¬ 
laration  in  support  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  in  America  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  leadership  of  the  great  labor  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  United  States,  who,  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  labor  unions  in  other 
lands,  have  helped  establish  the  new 
confederation  as  a  world  organization 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  workers’ 
welfare  and  the  defeat  of  communistic 
infiltration. 


These  steps  have  been  taken,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  Europe  the  Commu¬ 
nist  tide  has  been  halted.  But  the  cold 
war  is  far  from  won,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  Should  this  occur,  the 
United  States  will  be  left  to  stand  alone, 
an  island  of  free  people  in  a  world  en¬ 
slaved  by  aggressive  communism. 

We  must  face  the  present  moment  of 
decision  not  only  with  courage,  but  also 
with  complete  realism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  point,  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  be 
completely  realistic  in  adjudging  the  full 
significance  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  present  administration  has  offered 
no  alternative  to  the  European  recovery 
program.  The  executive  branch  has 
given  us  no  offensive  program  to  combat 
communism  in  Europe. 

To  leave  the  present  defensive  hope  of 
containment  should  not  mean  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  offensive  program  of  guns 
and  soldiers.  We  must  initiate  an  offen¬ 
sive  of  diplomacy,  in  addition  to  dollars. 
To  date  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  recover;  per¬ 
haps  all  we  have  achieved  thus  far  eco¬ 
nomically  is  to  rebuild  European  indus¬ 
tries  so  that  they  now  compete  overmuch 
with  our  own.  A  program  which  could 
have  been — and  now  must  be — more 
effectively  managed  and  implemented 
has  led  to  an  unnecessary  disruption  of 
American  industry  and  a  loss  of  foreign 
markets. 

True,  the  European  recovery  program 
has  achieved  some  success  because  it  has, 
in  conjunction  with  other  forces,  tem¬ 
porarily  stayed  the  surge  of  communism 
across  a  part  of  western  Europe,  but 
we  have  paid  a  great  price  for  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  Italy  and  France.  We  have 
spent  our  money  and  shut  off  our  indus¬ 
try  from  its  traditional  export  markets. 
Trade  is  a  two-way  game;  American  in¬ 
dustry  must  have  foreign  markets  or 
American  workers  will  be  without  jobs. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  I  vote  for  a  continuance  of  this  aid, 
I  will  be  voting  for  a  program  which  will 
be  so  administered  in  the  future  that  it 
will  not  liquidate  the  export  business  of 
American  industry. 

It  is  my  bounden  duty  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  Congress  from  the  great 
Twenty-second  District  of  Ohio  to  be 
realistic  regarding  every  last  program 
which  materially  affects  the  workers  of 
that  district.  In  the  Twenty-second 
District  and  the  two  districts  which  it 
encircles,  there  are  more  than  500  firms 
which  are  dependent  upon  export  trade 
to  keep  them  in  business  and  to  keep  in 
gainful  employment  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  in  industry.  These 
firms  are  mostly  small  businesses,  but 
they  employ  many  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  American  workers. 

One  of  the  important  industries  in  my 
district — one  that  is  vital  to  the  economic 
life  and  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States — is  the  machine-tool  industry. 

How  proud  we  should  be  of  the  men 
at  the  head  of  this  great  machine-tool 
industry,  who  have  recognized  the  indis¬ 
pensable  need  of  putting  Europe  on  its 
feet.  They  initially  supplied  the  ma¬ 
chine  tools  which  rehabilitated  and  aug¬ 
mented  the  European  industry.  Now, 
through  ECA,  they  are  precluded  from 


effectively  competing  with  it.  I  am  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  ECA  officials  in 
Europe  have  directed  that  if  a  machine 
can  be  purchased  in  a  soft-currency 
currency,  regardless  of  delivery  date  or 
preference,  the  order  must  go  to  the 
soft-currency  country  rather  than  to  an 
American  manufacturer.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  losing  our  traditional  mar¬ 
ket  and  our  all-important  dealer  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  hard-headed  British 
and  French  are  well  aware  of  this.  Our 
generous  policy  has  served  to  expand  the 
machine-tool  industry  of  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  the  machine-tool  industry  of 
the  United  States.  Not  only  is  the  status 
of  this  vital  wartime  and  peacetime  in¬ 
dustry  at  stake  but  the  future  of  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  hangs  in  the  balance. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at  this  point 
insert  into  the  Record  a  statement 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  relations  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Machine  Tool  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  which  graphically  expresses  the 
facts  just  stated: 

The  machine-tool  industry,  as  you  may 
know,  has  been  operating  for  some  time  in 
a  very  depressed  condition.  A  number  of  the 
companies  are  operating  at  the  rate  of  32 
hours  a  week  with  greatly  reduced  forces. 
The  industry  is  not  now  in  a  position  to 
carry  the  load  of  a  sudden  emergency  such 
as  it  was  called  upon  to  accept  in  1939. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  from  1935  on 
the  foreign  demand  for  machine  tools  en¬ 
abled  this  industry  to  recruit  workers  and 
get  its  production  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  it  had  the  necessary  momentum  when 
the  demand  of  1939  crystallized. 

For  many  years  this  industry  has  had 
normal  markets  abroad  which  have  fluctu¬ 
ated  from  time  to  time  in  percentage  of  the 
total  production.  In  years  of  very  good 
business  domestically,  the  percentage  of  for¬ 
eign  business  has  been  held  down  in  order 
to  supply  the  domestic  market;  then,  in  years 
when  the  demand  for  machine  tools  domes¬ 
tically  decreased,  the  foreign  sales  were 
pushed  very  hard. 

The  amount  of  business  which  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  able  to  secure  through  the 
use  of  ECA  funds  has  been  substantial  in 
the  present  market  so  far  as  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  concerned.  Those  who  have 
been  benefited  are  largely  the  manufacturers 
of  special  machines  such  as  are  sold  to  the 
automotive  trade.  The  backbone  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  is  the  large  number  of 
manufacturers  of  universal  type  machines, 
and  this  group  of  manufacturers  has  seen 
its  markets  largely  taken  away  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers.  The  industry  as  a 
whole,  however,  has  benefited  probably  more 
than  it  would  have  otherwise,  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  would  recommend  that  the  ECA 
program  be  continued  and  that  further 
funds  be  made  available. 

We  would  suggest,  however,  that  more 
control  be  used  over  the  use  of  these  funds 
so  that  if  the  European  manufacturer  wishes 
to  buy  an  American  machine  tool,  he  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  and  also  that  where 
long-term  loans  are  made  for  the  purchase 
of  capital  assets  somewhat  equivalent  terms 
are  extended  to  the  foreign  manufacturer 
of  the  country  making  the  loan.  There  is 
a  great  shortage  of  working  capital  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  this  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  purchase  of  machine  tools. 

Paradoxical  as  all  the  foregoing  would 
appear,  it  is  my  conviction  that  we  must 
continue  a  program  which  has  done 
much  harm  to  American  industry  simply 
because  it  has  done  some  good  for  Eu- 
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rope.  We  have  come  so  far  along  this 
road  and  made  European  and  American 
industry  so  dependent  that  a  cessation 
of  the  program  now  would  mean  disinte¬ 
gration  in  Europe  and  no  markets  at  all 
for  American  industry.  The  insidious 
thing  about  these  managed  programs 
and  the  planned  economy  is  that  one 
cannot  get  along  with  them,  nor  without 
them  after  they  are  under  way.  Today, 
ECA  allocations  upon  which  Europe  is 
absolutely  dependent  are  practically  the 
only  source  of  funds  for  machinery  pur¬ 
chases  abroad.  With  no  allocations  and 
no  export  sales,  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  about  one-third  of  all  machine- 
tool-industry  employees  in  the  United 
States  would  be  out  of  work  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  telegram  received 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  to  show  to  what  extent 
all  industry  in  the  Twenty-second  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio,  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  foreign  markets,  would  be  affected  by 
any  discontinuance  of  our  foreign- aid 
program : 

Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
persons  employed  in  machine-tool  industry 
directly  with  twice  this  number  affected  seo- 
ondarily.  From  the  standpoint  of  exportable 
steel  products  from  greater  Cleveland  area — ■ 
total  employed  personnel  Greater  Cleveland, 
268,750 — with  20  percent  of  this  figure  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  general  machinery,  cranes,  hoists, 
road  and  bridge  equipment;  13  percent  auto¬ 
motive  and  airplane  parts  transportation 
equipment;  16  percent  iron  and  steel  foundry 
and  blast  furnaces  production;  12  percent  in 
fabricated  products  such  as  stampings,  hard¬ 
ware,  small  tools,  plumbing  equipment,  and 
special  castings;  9  percent  in  electrical  sup¬ 
plies  such  as  motors  and  welding  devices;  6 
percent  in  textiles  and  clothing;  5  percent 
chemicals  and  paints;  remainder  miscella¬ 
neous  industries  not  likely  to  have  volume 
reports. 

Thus,  you  will  understand,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  why  I  say  we  must  continue  a  tran¬ 
sitional  phase  of  aid  to  Europe  until  we 
can  evolve  under  new  leadership  a  dy¬ 
namic  offensive  against  both  communism 
and  defeatist  socialism.  Perhaps  out  of 
this  transitional  stage  for  which  we  vote 
our  dollars  can  come  a  new  program — a 
concept  of  offensive  containment. 

It  may  be  the  will  of  this  Congress  to 
change  the  methods  somewhat,  but  I 
trust  it  will  be  done  only  after  most 
serious  consideration,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  as  are  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
the  allocations  have  been  made  after 
a  severe  process  of  screening  and  have 
been  cut  in  advance,  and  that  a  further 
cut  would  be  a  serious  matter. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  will 
not  vote  for  some  cuts,  or  that  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  go  "along  with  the  very 
serious-minded  majority  of  this  House 
on  various  matters  in  the  program  as 
presently  submitted.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  foreign  aid  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  whole  program  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ECA  program  must 
be  continued  in  sufficient  force  to  be 
effective 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  sufficient  time  to  announce  that 


at  the  committee  table  on  both  sides  you 
will  find  a  number  of  examples  of  the 
way  the  ECA  material  is  labeled  so  that 
Europe  can  know  what  is  going  on.  Some 
of  these  are  extremely  interesting.  We 
have  a  series  of  photographs  there.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  take  the  time  to 
present  this  on  the  floor,  but  those  who 
wish  to  find  out  about  it  can  see  the 
material  at  the  two  committee  tables. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mi\  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Carnahan], 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  before  the 
House  today  with  a  bill  to  continue  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  to  our 
friends  for  another  year.  The  bill  we 
are  considering,  H.  R.  7797,  contains 
three  titles :  Title  I  extends  ECA  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Title  H  extends  the  Pales¬ 
tine  refugee  aid  for  another  year.  Title 
III  implements  the  technical  assistance 
program  for  underdeveloped  areas. 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
before  you  on  this  bill  with  almost  unan¬ 
imous  agreement.  Our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  told  you  that  he  is  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  opposing  this  bill.  All 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  re¬ 
spect  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  in  his  sincere  opposition. 
Hearings  on  the  bill,  which  have  con¬ 
sumed  many  days,  together  with  many 
hours  spent  in  perfecting  the  bill,  have 
brought  the  committee  to  this  agreement. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  present  our 
findings  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House, 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  world.  It  is 
our  hope  that  further  consideration  of 
this  legislation  will  continue  with  open, 
sincere,  and  searching  minds.  We  ear¬ 
nestly  invite  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  care  to  do  so  to  join  in  the  debate. 
It  is  the  unanimous,  desire  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  have  equal  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

As  the  debate  progresses,  both  in  gen¬ 
eral  debate  and  on  specific  debate,  on 
any  amendment  which  may  be  offered, 
let  us  carefully  examine  and  carefully 
evaluate  every  argument,  both  pro  and 
con,  in  the  light  of  the  realities  we  face. 
Those  realities  are  not  too  encouraging. 

While  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  shoot¬ 
ing  military  war,  we  must  however,  face 
the  grim  reality  that  we  are  unavoidably 
engaged  in  a  world-wide  clash  of  ideol¬ 
ogies.  The  outcome  of  this  conflict  is  of 
major  concern  to  us.  We  cannot  escape 
the  reality  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  survival  as  a  free  nation. 
The  democratic  concept  is  locked  in  a 
mortal  struggle  for  life  itself. 

This  struggle,  more  intense  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  in  history,  we  now  refer 
to  as  the  cold  war.  This  cold  war  is  a 
mortal  conflict  between  two  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  concepts  of  government. 
So  long  as  the  totalitarian  group  presses 
for  world  dominion,  we  of  course  are  left 
no  choice  but  to  resist.  We  must  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  if- our  democratic  concept 
is  to  survive. 

Each  title  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  and  each  section  of  each  of  those 
titles,  is  designed  to  improve  and  further 
strengthen  the  weapons  which  we  must 


rely  upon  in  our  struggle  for  survival.  It 
would  thus  be  safer  and  would  make 
more  sense  to  constructively  criticize  the 
committee  for  not  being  more  inclusive 
rather  than  attempting  to  delete  what 
we  have  proposed.  Your  committee 
makes  no  contention,  or  even  suggestion, 
that  the  bill  is  perfectly  written.  Im¬ 
proving  amendments  may  be  offered. 
We  do,  however,  contend  that  each  sec¬ 
tion,  if  written  into  law  and  vigorously 
administered,  will  improve  our  position 
in  the  struggle  to  survive. 

The  world  will  gain  or  lose  something 
which  we  hold  to  be  very  precious,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  side  wins  in  this  con¬ 
flict.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  accept  and  squarely  face  the 
realities  which  challenge  us.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  we  must  win  the  cold  war.  We 
must  win  the  cold  war.  if  we  keep  alive 
any  possible  chance  of  avoiding  another 
military  conflict.  We  must  win  the  cold 
war  to  avoid  world  war  HI.  If  we  lose 
the  cold  war,  then  world  war  III  becomes 
inevitable  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
fighting  that  war  alone.  If  we  lose  the 
cold  war,  we  will  be  forced  into  world 
war  III.  Then  our  only  hope  will  be  in 
our  ability  and  chance  to  win  another 
military  conflict  and,  the  sad  thing  about 
it  all  would  that  all  we  could  hope  to  gain 
by  winning  another  military  clash  would 
be  another  chance  to  engage  in  another 
cold  war. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  say  is  that 
democratic  concepts  can  develop  only  in  . 
a  free  world.  Assuming  that  we  could 
win  world  War  IH,  and  this  is  considered 
by  many  as  an  optimistic  assumption,  we 
would  find  it  necessary,  after  military 
victory  No.  IH,  as  we  are  finding  it  nec¬ 
essary  now  after  military  victory  No.  H, 
to  meet  the  threats  of  peace  that  chal¬ 
lenge  our  existence.  Democracy  is  then 
a  growth  of  peace  and  not  a  product  of 
war. 

We  and  our  allies  were  victors  in  the 
shooting  phase  of  World  War  I.  We  re¬ 
joiced  in  what  we  thought  was  victory. 
Soon  after  the  ending  of  hostilities  we 
begun  to  repeat  the  tragic  statement, 
“We  won  the  war,  but  we  lost  the  peace.” 
This  is  all  too  true.  What  we  were  ac¬ 
tually  saying  is  that  we  defeated  the 
enemies  of  democracy  on  the  military 
field  of  battle  and  then  in  military  vic¬ 
tory  permitted  the  enemy  in  military  de-^ 
feat  to  successfully  challenge  our  chance 
to  survive.  We  won  the  war  but  foolishly 
flitted  away  our  chance  to  survive.  We 
stupidly  fumbled  the  ball  on  that  chance 
by  following  the  silly  and  ineffective  poli¬ 
cy  of  isolation. 

Failure  to  take  advantage  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  opportunity  landed  us  in  World 
War  H.  We  and  our  allies  again  forced 
the  enemies  of  democracy  to  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  on  the  field  of  battle. 
We  gained  at  staggering  cost  our  second 
chance  to  survive.  Fortunately  we  still 
have  that  chance  but  in  my  opinion,  we 
still  must  take  further  positive  action  if 
we  develop  this  chance  to  survive.  The 
legislation  now  before  us  is  a  necessary 
part  of  such  action.  We  must  not  falter 
this  time.  Another  fumble  of  the  ball 
could  well  be  the  last.  This  legislation  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
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not  to  be  confused  by  heckling  tactics 
from  any  source. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  test  of  any 
society  is  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
ability  to  defend  itself.  This  is  a  defen¬ 
sive  job — that  of  creating  the  will  and 
the  means  of  self-preservation.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  defensive  task  however,  de¬ 
pends  mainly  on  the  use  the  free  world 
makes  of  its  present  constructive  possi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities. 

Our  fundamental  task  therefore,  if  we 
are  to  survive  with  the  concepts  we  cher¬ 
ish,  is  to  help  build  a  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  society  of  free  nations  which  will 
work.  This  is  a  positive  constructive 
job.  Desirable  attainments  in~this  diffi¬ 
cult  task  will  require  courage,  determi¬ 
nation  and  sacrifices.  Tolerance,  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  concern  all  tran¬ 
scending  national  barriers  are  essential. 
If  we  develop  our  chance  to  survive  we 
will  find  it  necessary  to  continue  mak¬ 
ing  adjustments  to  the  changed  and  the 
constantly  changing  facts  of  interna¬ 
tional  life.  To  put  this  fact  bluntly,  we 
can  retain  and  perpetuate  our  freedom 
only  by  sharing  that  freedom  with  oth¬ 
ers — others  who  will  cherish  it  and  de¬ 
fend  it  as  we  do. 

These  are  the  challenges  we  face. 
These  are  not  the  challenges  of  military 
conflict.  Instead  they  are  very  definitely 
the  challenges  of  peace.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  our  peace¬ 
ful  efforts  toward  building  a  free  world. 
Such  efforts  are  so  much  less  expensive 
and  so  much  more  pleasant  to  pursue 
than  are  the  mass  disruptions  and  human 
sacrifices  of  military  conflict.  Surely  we 
will  not  this  time  either  overlook  or  min¬ 
imize  the  essential  fact  that  we  must  at¬ 
tain  and  develop  the  fundamentals  of 
peace.  We  must  not  fumble  the  ball 
again.  This  time  we  should  spare  no 
reasonable  effort  to  win  the  peace. 

H.  R.  7797  is  another  essential  step 
In  our  national  and  international  effort 
to  consolidate  and  expand  the  gains  we 
and  our  friends  have  made.  It  is  now 
the  responsibility  of  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  set  the  pattern  for  further  ac¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  here  repeat  the  words 
of  our  beloved  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  when  he 
so  forcefully  and  beautifully  said: 

We  stand  today  in  America  and  in  the 
world  at  the  most  critical  hour  in  human 
history.  We  are  today  in  the  unknown  land 
between  two  ages,  one  dying,  the  other  in 
the  grim  process  of  birth. 

Destiny  has  placed  the  decisions  in¬ 
volved  in  this  legislation  in  our  hands. 
We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  Let 
us  follow  the  seasoned  advice  of  Dr. 
Eaton  and  evaluate  every  part  of  this 
bill  by  placing  it  against  the  background 
of  conditions  which  it  is  designed  to  meet. 
At  best,  the  outlook  is  not  too  bright. 
Actually,  our  chance  to  survive  is  at 
stake.  Dollars  alone  must  not  be  the 
deciding  factor.  If  we  lose,  the  dollars 
we  may  have  saved  in  losing  will  have 
little  significance.  Again,  let  us  remind 
ourselves,  we  are  involved  in  a  mortal 
struggle  for  survival.  Surely  we  will 
wisely  evaluate  this  legislation  only 
against  the  background  of  the  grim  real¬ 
ities  involved. 


We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must  of 
necessity  carefully  feel  our  way  in  the 
twilight  zone  between  a  decadent  past 
and  the  hope  of  tomorrow.  Yet,  we  need 
offer  no  apology  to  anyone  or  to  any 
group  for  our  actions.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  boldly  and  with  determination  de¬ 
clare  our  aims  to  the  disrupted  masses 
of  men  everywhere.  Let  us,  through  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  continue  to 
say,  “We  intend  to  strengthen  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  democracy.  We  intend  to  de¬ 
fend  the  concepts  of  freedom.  We  intend 
to  establish  the  realities  of  peace.’’ 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Russians  with  their  military 
organization  are  any  match  for  the 
Americans  and  their  military  organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  conflict  could 
well  be  settled  outside  of  a  military  clash. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  You  think  the 
conflict  could  be  settled  by  diplomacy, 
then? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  believe  it  could. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  In  the  event  of 
world  war  in,  do  you  not  think  we  would 
come  out  the  victors? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Assuming  we  could 
come  out  victors,  as  I  have  just  said,  all 
we  would  gain  would  be  a  chance  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  another  cold  war. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wolverton]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  supported  up  to  this  time  all  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  appropriations  for  western 
Europe.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Colmer  committee  that  made  a  study 
and  survey  of  postwar  conditions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1945,  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  shooting  war.  It  was  also  my 
privilege  1;o  serve  on  the  Herter  commit¬ 
tee  that  made  a  similar  survey  and  study 
in  1947.  As  a  result  of  the  information 
gained  by  service  on  these  two  important 
committees,  I  could  readily  see  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  outside  help.  It  was 
plain  that  the  losses  and  devastations  re¬ 
sulting  from  6  years  of  war  had  left  the 
nations  and  people  of  western  Europe  in 
a  state  of  collapse  and  that  help  was 
necessary  if  they  were  to  be  revived  and 
enabled  to  again  be  self-supporting 
nations. 

If  our  Nation  had  failed  to  give  the 
aid  to  accomplish  the  above  purpose 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  lowered  standard  of  living  that  would 
have  resulted,  the  people  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  would  have  become  susceptable  to 
poverty,  disease,  and  despair.  Thus, 
they  would  have  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  forces  of  communism. 

The  aid  that  has  been  advanced  by 
this  Nation  since  the  end  of  the  shooting 
war  has  been  the  tremendous  sum  of 
$28,000,000,000.  In  addition  thereto 
■  were  the  hundreds  of  millions  expended 
by  private  sources  to  alleviate  the  starv¬ 
ation  and  physical  needs  of  the  distressed 
people  of  western  Europe.  I  do  not  men¬ 
tion  these  sums  with  any  thought  of 
glorifying  ourselves  for  what  we  have 
done  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  people,  but, 
merely  that  it  may  be  understood  that 


we  have  given  liberally  and  willingly  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  provide  security 
for  a  helpless  people.  Our  hearts  have 
gone  with  the  gifts  we  have  made. 

We  are  happy  that  our  Nation  has 
been  financially  able  to  make  these  gifts 
to  a  stricken  people.  It  has  been  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  that  our  dollars  have  brought 
a  large  measure  of  the  relief  intended, 
and,  that  the  economic,  industrial  and 
financial  structures  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  have  been  strengthened 
and  rehabilitated  to  such  a  surprising 
degree,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  wise  and  careful 
manner  in  which  the  Marshall  plan 
funds  have  been  administered  and  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man,  the  Administrator. 

The  reports  of  ECA  and  the  testimony 
given  by  officials  of  that  organization 
show  that  production  in  the  nations  of 
western  Europe,  except  Germany,  is 
about  35  percent  above  their  prewar 
level;  that  50  percent  of  their  trade  has 
been  freed  so  that  it  can  be  munilateral, 
and  their  exports  have  gone  up  from 
60  percent  of  prewar  in  1947  to  110  per¬ 
cent  of  prewar  in  1949.  These  figures 
are  too  significant  to  be  ignored.  They 
demonstrate  a  degree  of  recovery  that  is 
astonishing.  It  seems  to  justify  our 
changing  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
basis  upon  which  relief  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  predicated.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  may  be  some  conditions  that  will 
necessitate  further  advances  before  our 
commitments  have  been  fulfilled,  yet, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
degree  of  recovery  has  been  reached  that 
might  shortly  enable  the  reconstructed 
industries  of  western  Europe  to  seriously 
compete  with  our  own  industries,  with 
resultant  unemployment  of  American 
workers.  While  there  may  be  an  obli¬ 
gation  upon  this  Nation  to  help  a  strick¬ 
en  brother  to  his  feet,  yet,  I  do  notf  con¬ 
ceive  that  our  obligation  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  one  to  our  financial,  industrial,  or 
economic  detriment. 

A  very  interesting  illustration  of  the 
point  I  am  making,  namely,  that  recov¬ 
ery  in  some  industries  in  the  nations  w& 
are  aiding  under  the  Marshall  plan  has 
reached  a  point  that  does  not  justify 
further  aid,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  and  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Great  Britain.  Reports  indicate  that 
British  shipping  has  now  reached  a 
total  of  26,000,000  gross  tons  of  ships  as 
against  20,000,000  the  year  before  the 
war.  'Furthermore,  that  nearly  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  world  tonnage  in  ship 
construction  is  being  done  in  British- 
controlled  shipyards.  This  has  been 
made  possible  in  large  degree  because  of 
the  financial  aid  that  has  been  extended 
by  this  Nation  through  ECA,  under  the 
Marshall  plan  program.  As  against  this 
we  cannot  and  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  only  13  percent  of  world  ship¬ 
building  is  under  construction  in  the 
United  States.  Lloyd’s  Register  of  June 
1949,  shows  that  out  of  1,070  ships  under 
construction  throughout  the  world,  only 
50  are  being  built  in  American  yards, 
and  432  in  British-controlled  .yards. 
From  the  same  source  of  information  it 
will  be  found  that  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
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Holland,  and  all  the  other  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  us  are  pushing  their 
ship  construction  to  an  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  There  are  many  other  illustrations 
that  could  be  given  concerning  other  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  glassware,  pottery, 
gloves,  and  shoes  that  have  not  only  been 
restored  to  prewar  levels,  but,  are  now 
operating  upon  a  basis  that  makes  them 
serious  competitors  to  similar  industries 
in  our  own  country. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
financial  aid  be  further  continued  to 
foreign  industries  to  a  point  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  take  away  our  American 
markets,  and  thereby  cause  our  own  in¬ 
dustries  to  shut  down  with  resultant  un¬ 
employment  for  our  own  workers.  To  do 
so  is  to  relinquish  our  first  and  primary 
obligation  to  our  own  Nation  and  its 
people,  and,  substitute  in  place  thereof 
an  obligation  to  a  foreign  nation  and  its 
people.  There  is  no  justification  for 
such  a  course  of  preferment  to  others 
that  results  in  harm  to  our  own  people. 
The  time  and  conditions  are  now  such 
that  we  must  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  adverse  results  that  can  come 
from  a  too  liberal’  degree  of  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  competitors. 

A  further  question  that  must  have 
serious  consideration  at  this  time  in  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given 
by  this  Nation  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  relates  to  how  much  we  can,  after 
full  recognition  of  our  own  financial  con¬ 
dition,  safely  afford  to  give. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Today,  we  have  a  national  debt 
of  approximately  $260, 000, 000, 00Q.  This 
is  greater  than  the  combined  national 
debts  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  we  are  operating 
upon  a  deficit  basis.  In  other  words  our 
revenue  from  all  sources  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenditures  we  are  now 
making.  The  estimated  deficit  for  this 
year  is  $5,000,000,000.  For  the  coming 
year  we  will  face  a  similar  deficit  unless 
there  is  a  reduction  in  expenditure  of 
that  amount,  or,  an  increase  in  taxes 
levied  on  our  people  to  meet  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  The  President  in  his  annual 
messages  to  the  Congress  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  reduction  in  expenditures, 
but,  has  requested  an  increase  of  taxes. 
It  is  significant  to  note  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid 
recommended  by  the  administration  at 
this  time  is  $3,276,500,000.  This  approxi¬ 
mates  very  closely  our  anticipated  deficit 
this  year.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
to  consider  whether  we  are  justified  in 
creating  a  deficit  in  order  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,276,500,000  for  foreign 
aid?  Or,  as  an  alternative,  should  we  in¬ 
crease  the  taxes  of  our  people  by  that 
amount  as  suggested  by  the  President? 

I  am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  our 
taxes.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day  that  a  necessity  exists  to  de¬ 
crease  rather  than  increase.  To  increase 
taxes  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  foreign  aid,  or,  to  finance  the  waste 
and  extravagance  that  now  exists  in  our 
Government,  would  result  not  only  in  a 
direct  increased  hardship  on  our  people, 
but,  the  indirect  effect  on  them  through 
decreased  production  in  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  would  be  very  serious.  The 


alternative  is  to  cut  out  waste,  eliminate 
extravagance,  and  thus  reduce  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government.  If  this  is  done 
and  we  have  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit 
then  we  can  afford  to  be  more  generous 
in  our  aid  to  others  than  present  con¬ 
ditions  now  justify. 

I  am  also  conscious  of  the  necessity 
to  tighten  our  Marshall  plan  spending  to 
force  western  Europe  to  help  itself  to  a 
greater  degree  instead  of  depending  too 
greatly  upon  America  for  aid.  In  an 
interview  given  by  Elder  Statesman 
Bernard  Baruch,  upon  his  return  from  a 
European  tour,  to  John  W.  Dienhart, 
political  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
statement  that  confirms  the  statement  I 
have  just  made.  Furthermore,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  feels  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  and  industry  are  taxed  far 
too  heavily  to  support  nations  which 
have  not  made  an  all-out  effort  them¬ 
selves.  For  instance,  he  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  it  could  balance  its  budget  if 
40,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  were  pro¬ 
duced  annually;  instead  miners  are 
working  a  short  week.  He  also  expressed 
interest  in  the  fact  that  Britain  has  $14,- 
000,000,000  in  frozen  pound  sterling 
which  is  not  being  employed  to  improve 
its  financial  situation.  In  his  opinion, 
France  appears  to  be  recovering  rapidly, 
but  though  in  deadly  fear  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  the  country  is  not  requiring 
full  production  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  to  increase  the 
national  wealth.  Holland  and  Belgium 
appear  to  Baruch  to  be  making  the  most 
progress.  But  they,  too,  are  not  working 
to  full  capacity.  In  contrast,  Baruch 
feels  that  American  workmen  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  being  taxed  heavily  to  permit 
Europeans  to  continue  to  evade  hard 
work  demanded  by  a  serious  situation  in 
which  they  have  been  engulfed  by  the 
drains  of  war  years.  Baruch  reportedly 
believes  that  the  aid  extended  to  western 
Europe  was  not  sufficiently  conditioned 
upon  European  nations  helping  them¬ 
selves  regain  their  prewar  economic 
stability.  As  a  consequence,  he  found 
that  people  abroad  are  not  being  required 
to  produce  to  capacity  and  that  their 
governments  have  not  inaugurated  ob¬ 
vious  moves  to  improve  business.  In 
short,  both  peoples  and  governments 
have  come  to  look  to  America  to  keep 
them  going.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  man,  who  in 
the  past  has  been  the  adviser  of  Presi¬ 
dents,  that  while  some  good  has  been 
accomplished,  America  could  be  saved 
billions  of  dollars  if  the  whole  program 
were  evaluated  and  new  loan  conditions 
imposed. 

While  my  remarks  ijp  to  this  time 
have  been  confined  to  European  aid,  yet, 
the  bill  before  us  carries  authorizations 
of  substantial  amounts  for  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  All  of  these  are  of 
a  worth-while  character,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  such  may  be  tfre  case,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  exists  that  we  measure  our  giv¬ 
ing  by  our  ability  to  give.  The  people 
of  America  have  always  been  generous 
and  charitable  to  those  in  need.  Our 
Nation,  giving  expression  to  this  com¬ 
mendable  feeling  that  is  a  part  of  the 
heart  and  soul  of  America,  has  been 
open-handed  in  its  generosity.  How¬ 


ever,  we  are  all  painfully  aware  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  lavishly  cast  our  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
and  continue  to  maintain  that  financial 
stability  that  is  so  necessary  to  our  own 
stability  and  welfare  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  America  can  only 
be  helpful  in  maintaining  world  peace 
so  long  as  its  financial  structure  remains 
stable  and  sound.  If  America  should 
fail,  chaos  would  exist  throughout  the 
world. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion  permit  me  to 
say  that  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign  aid  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  be  done  without  weakening  our 
own  financial  structure.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  give  serious  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  very  important  question, 
and,  also  have  in  mind  that  whatever 
aid  we  do  extend  should  be  upon  condi¬ 
tions  and  assurances  that  will  necessi¬ 
tate  those  to  whom  aid  is  given  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  basic  principles  laid  down 
so  as  to  insure  the  fullest  cooperation 
upon  their  part. 

(Mr.  WOLVERTON  asked  and  was 
gven  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
11  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  restore  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  which  was  such  a  power¬ 
ful  force  in  the  postwar  reconversion  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  hope  it  will  be  fully 
debated  and  will  be  the  occasion  for  a 
complete  exploration  and  discussion  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Only  good  can  come 
from  this.  The  leading  architect  of  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  the  other 
body — the  distinguished  Republican,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  has  once  again  clearly  indicat¬ 
ed  the  path  to  be  followed.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  along  the  lines 
of  his  suggestion  which  I  will  again  offer 
on  the  floor  to  establish  a  Post-ERP 
Economic  Policy  Committee  with  con¬ 
gressional  participation. 

The  ECA  represents  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  policy  any  nation  which  has 
led  the  world  has  ever  evidenced  in  re¬ 
corded  history.  The  basis  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  realization  that  to  be  richer 
we  must  help  others  out  of  poverty,  to  be 
safe,  we  must  see  that  others  do  not  de¬ 
spair;  to  be  at  peace,  we  must  see  that 
others  do  not  become  desperate;  and  to 
be  free,  we  must  see  that  others  remain 
free.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  ECA  idea. 
So  great  is  this  idea  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  complete  answer  to 
the  totalitarian  challenge  of  communism. 

Our  foreign  policy  now  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  shield  and  the  wrench. 
Through  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  defense-assistance  program,  Ameri¬ 
can  military  power  shields  the  freedom 
of  western  Europe,  while  the  ERP  and 
similar  programs  propose  to  restore  the 
power  of  western  Europe  to  secure  itself. 

The  ECA  has  been  successful.  First, 
it  has  repelled  the  active  menace  of  com¬ 
munism,  particularly  in  Frajaee  and  Italy 
where  in  1947  and  early  1948  Commu- 
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nist  Parties  were  on  the  verge  of  taking 
over.  Second,  it  has  given  Europeans  a 
new  self-respect  and  a  new  confidence — 
a  reason  for  defending  themselves  agaisnt 
communism.  These  are  the  important 
points.  The  fact  that  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  of  western  Europe  has  risen  from  80 
percent  of  its  prewar  average  in  1947,  to 
120  percent  in  1949,  and  ^hat  agricultural 
production  has  risen  froin  80  percent  of 
its  prewar  normal  to  almost  100  percent 
in  1949,  are  only  the  basis  for  the  even 
more  important  gains  in  the  morale  of 
the  free  European  peoples  which  have 
been  achieved. 

Aside  from  the  detailed  problems  of 
terms  and  amounts  which  we  will  be  de¬ 
bating  on  the  amendment  stage — and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  on 
amount — the  one  question  we  have  to 
answer  in  the  ERP  is,  Can  we  stop  now? 
And  the  answer  is  a  decisive  “No.”  Let 
it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
no  commitment  to  continue — the  Con¬ 
gress  made  that  perfectly  clear,  but 
that  our  own  self-interest  demands 
continuance.  It  is  the  powerful  alliance 
of  the  free  world  which  is  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  to  the  Russians,  and  the  best  confir¬ 
mation  of  that  is  the  herculean  efforts 
which  they  are  making  to  sabotage  the 
ERP  and  also  to  absolutely  shut  off  their 
own  satellites  from  any  part  in  it,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  this  is  the  one  way  in 
which  they  would  lose  the  satellites.  An 
evidence  of  the  significance  of  western 
Europe  as  an  active  ally  in  the  cold  war 
is  seen  in  the  one  estimate  that  if  the 
United  Kingdom  should,  because  of  in¬ 
ternal  break-down,  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  its  international  role,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Germany,  and  also  in  the  Far 
East  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
vacuum  created  would  increase  our 
budget,  on  this  atem  alone,  by  not  less 
than  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  yet  the 
amount  for  which  Great  Britain  figures 
in  this  year’s  ERP  is  about  $600,000,000. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
considered  talk  about  how  well  off  the 
Europeans  now  are.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  facts.  The  270,000,000 
people  of  Europe  enjoyed  a  gross  national 
product  in  1949  estimated  at  $160,000,- 
000,000,  this  compares  with  the  gross 
national  product  of  150,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  $260,000,000,000.  No  one  con¬ 
tends  for  a  moment  that  our  job  is  to 
bring  the  Europeans  up  to  this  parity, 
but  it  certainly  indicates  that  recovery 
in  Europe  even  for  very  basic  well  being 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  As  a  break¬ 
down  on  this  figure,  it  is  significant  that 
the  average  British  worker  earns  $16.70 
far  a  45-hour  week  against  the  earnings 
of  his  United  States  counterpart  which 
average  $55  for7  a  40-hour  week.  I  refer 
the  Members  to  the  average  British 
workers’  budget,  which  I  have  put  in  the 
Record  of  hearings  at  page  139,  and  the 
following.  This  is  a  graphic  picture  of 
grim  austerity. 

I  would  like  to  deal  specifically  with 
two  other  sections  of  the  bill — one  is  sec¬ 
tion  104  at  page  13,  and  the  other  is  title 
ni  at  page  15.  Section  104  represents 
a  policy  with  respect  to  the  Far  East  as 
developed  by  the  Congress.  It  does  not 


wait  for  the  dust  to  settle,  but  advocates 
a  joint  organization  of  the  free  countries 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  security  and 
their  own  prosperity.  These  free  peoples 
need  each  other’s  strength  to  rely  on  and 
a  consciousness  of  their  common  pur¬ 
pose,  if  they  are  to  adequately  defend 
against  communism.  In  addition  they 
can  and  should  help  each  other  and  in 
doing  so  they  better  than  anyone  else 
can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  determine  conflicting  national 
claims  as  in  the  Burma  area.  Our 
experience  with  the  OEEC  demonstrates 
that  a  joint  organization  on  a  regional 
basis  is  the  essential  initial  step  toward 
a  concerted  program  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  and  that  this  in 
turn  is  the  best  initial  defense  against 
the  Communist  drive  and  the  best  basis 
for  a  counterdefensive.  The  Secretary 
of  State  says  that  somehow  or  another 
this  must  be  made  to  occur  on  the  voli¬ 
tion  of  the  States  affected,  but  Secretary 
Marshall  showed  how  it  could  be  done  by 
his  Harvard  speech  in  June  1947  which 
started  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  same 
can  be  done  here  with  respect  to  the  Far 
East. 

The  other  subject  to  be  considered  is 
title  III,  the  act  for  international  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  said  that  this  title  will 
face  considerable  opposition  in  the  House. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  part  of 
the  bill  which  gives  as  much  for  as  little 
as  does  this  title.  The  export  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills  from  the  United  States  is 
good  business,  good  politics,  and  good 
public  relations.  Title  III  should  not  be 
made  a  target  of  opposition  either  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  point  made  by  the  President 
or  because  it  was  not  first  proposed  by 
the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
the  President  did  was  to  blow  up  into  a 
major  statement  of  policy  an  activity 
which  had  been  going  along  very  success¬ 
fully  under  the  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  since  1942  and  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  since  1947.  If  blowing 
it  up  into  such  a  major  ^statement  of 
policy  could  strike  a  telling  blow  against 
the  Communist  drive,  as  indeed  it  will, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  here  should  want  to 
vitiate  it.  That  is  certainly  not  the  spirit 
of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

The  projects  to  be  assisted  are  primar¬ 
ily  those  where  there  is  no  inducement 
for  private  enterprise  to  step  in  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  underdeveloped  areas,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  the  very  basis 
upon  which  private  enterprise  must  ulti¬ 
mately  enter.  They  include  health  and 
sanitation,  education,  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  and  reconstruction,  road  build¬ 
ing,  and  port  development.  In  short,  the 
normal  functions  of  government,  where 
skill  and  money  are  available — and  what 
we  are  going  to  do  under  this  title  is  to 
supply  the  skill  and  a  small  part  of  the 
money. 

These  are  not  untried  fields  but  rather 
fields  in  which  we  have  had  great  expe¬ 
rience.  For  example : 

The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af¬ 
fairs  is  now  cooperating  with  16  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  in  a  total 
of  25  programs  of  technical  aid  exactly 
like  those  in  this  bill.  I  shall  insert  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  Record  detailing  these 


programs  and  showing  also  that  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  is  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  and  that  the  share  of  the  local 
governments  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  ECA’s  overseas  development  fund 
is  another  example  and  it  is  significant 
that  under  this  fund  $20,000,000  of 
American  know-how  and  technical 
equipment  will  be  translated  into  $200,- 
000,000  of  projects,  with  the  remainder 
coming  from  the  affected  governments 
and  areas. 

These  include  such  projects  as  re¬ 
search  in  Nigeria — British;  on  sleeping 
sickness,  building  of  roads  requiring 
road-building  equipment  and  technical 
training  in  the  Congo — Belgian;  road 
building  and  port  development  in  west 
and  equatorial  Africa  and  in  the  Camer- 
oons — French ;  a  livestock  utilization 
plant  in  Angola — Portuguese;  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  aid  small  farms  in 
Surinam — Netherlands. 

The  House  will  hear  from  my  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Judd,  of  the  great  benefits  of 
the  comparable  program  for  rural  recon¬ 
struction  in  China. 

Tips  program  of  exporting  technical 
know-how  should  attract  especially 
those  who  are  looking  to  cut  budgets,  for 
it  is  the  cheapest  investment  in  over¬ 
seas  well-being  that  we  can  make,  stimu¬ 
lating  other  projects  on  a  basis  of  at 
least  $10  for  every  dollar  invested  and 
often  as  much  as  $100  for  every  dollar 
invested.  If  we  do  not  launch  such  a 
program,  we  are  likely  in  a  few  years  to 
be  up  against  a  new  emergency  and  to 
have  to  undertake  another  relief  pro¬ 
gram  or  to  increase  our  National  De¬ 
fense  Establishment  in  a  major  way — in 
either  case  adding  billions  rather  than 
some  millions  to  our  budget.  There  is 
no  economy  like  short-sighted  econ¬ 
omy — should  we  strike  out  title  HI,  we 
would  be  completely  missing  the  forest 
for  the  trees. 

The  program  of  cooperative  action  by 
the  United  States  with  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  has  achieved  a  record  of 
practical  and  beneficial  accomplishment 
during  the  past  8  years  stretching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  border  of  Mexico  to  the 
Andean  republic  of  Chile.  The  agency 
which  represents  the  United  States  in 
this  far-reaching  cooperative  work  in 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
The  Institute  is  a  Government  corpora¬ 
tion  operating  under  the  policy  direction 
of  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  the  successor 
of  two  corporations  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  wartime  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
1942  and  1943.  Its  job  is  to  collaborate 
directly  with  the  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  in  action  programs  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  their  basic  economies  and  raising 
the  standards  of  living  for  their  people. 
These  programs  are  carried  on  in  the 
three  fundamental  fields  of  health  and 
sanitation,  agriculture,  and  education. 

Altogether  the  Institute  is  now  coop¬ 
erating  with  16  of  the  Latin  American 
governments  on  a  total  of  25  such  pro¬ 
grams.  Fourteen  of  these  are  in  the  field 
of  health  and  sanitation;  seven  in  edu¬ 
cation;  and  four  in  agriculture.  Co¬ 
operative  programs  of  all  three  types  are 
going  forward  in  only  two  countries — 
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Paraguay  and  Peru.  Two  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  carried  on  in  five  of 
the  countries — Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  and  Haiti.  Each  of  the  nine 
other  countries — Chile,  Columbia,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela — has 
one  currently  active  cooperative  program. 
No  programs  of  this  type  are  presently 
active  in  Argentina,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  Nicaragua. 

-In  all  25  of  the  active  programs  the 
work  is  actually  planned  and  executed 
by  a  unique  type  of  governmental  agency 
known  generally  as  a  servicio.  compara¬ 
ble  to  a  bureau  in  one  of  our  Cabinet  de¬ 
partments  here  in  the  United  States. 
What  makes  the  servicio  unique  is  that 
it  is  jointly  staffed  and  jointly  financed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  Latin-American  Government.  In 
all  cases  the  servicio  functions  within 
the  appropriate  ministry — of  health,  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  agriculture — of  the  host  re¬ 
public.  Yet  it  is  headed  ordinarily  by 
the  institute’s  chief  of  field  party,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Its 
staff  typically  is  made  up  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  contingent  of  United 
States  specialists  and  a  much  larger 
complement  of  nationals  of  the  other 
country.  Its  operations  are  financed  by 
joint  contributions  of  the  two  countries, 
with  the  Latin-American  government  in 
most  cases  putting  up  by  far  the  larger 
share. 

The  cooperative  programs  in  the  field 
of  health  and  sanitation  are  aimed  at 
the  basic  objectives  of  creating  more 
healthful  environments  in  the  disease- 
ridden  areas  of  Latin  America  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  adequate  kind  of  public- 
health  service  with  special  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine  and  sanitation.  The 
work  includes,  first,  public-health  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  through  health  centers 
and  other  similar  facilities  such  as  clinics 
and  mobile  units ;  second,  environmental 
sanitation  through  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  community  water-sup¬ 
ply  and  sewage-disposal  systems;  third, 
campaigns  for  the  control  of  endemic 
diseases  such  as  malaria;  fourth,  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  new  hospitals  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  ones ;  fifth,  health  edu¬ 
cation  programs  designed  to  inform  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  basic  facts 
about  personal  hygiene  and  nutrition; 
and  sixth,  the  training  of  qualified  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  host  country  as  specialists 
or  administrators  in  the  various  phases 
of  health  and  sanitation  work. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  coopera¬ 
tive  programs  are  focused  primarily  on 
the  improvement  of  elementary  schools 
in  the  rural  areas  and  on  vocational 
training.  The  basic  method  of  approach 
used  by  the  servicio  is  through  teacher 
training  and  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  materials  and  methods. 
Teacher  training  includes  not  only  the 
normal-school  type  of  activity,  but  also 
the  systematic  reorientation  of  teachers 
in  service.  In  the  rural  elementary 
schools  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  teaching  techniques  and 
of  curricula  that  are  closely  tied  in  with 
the  environmental  needs  and  interests 


of  the  pupils.  In  vocational  training  the 
work  is  centered  around  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  shop  courses,  vocational-teacher 
training,  and  similar  activities  that  will 
provide  future  generations  of  Latin 
Americans  with  facilities  for  acquiring 
skills  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  mechanics, 
electricity,  and  other  trades  that  are 
important  in  the  basic  economic  growth 
of  the  country. 

Cooperative  programs  in  the  field  of 
food  supply  very  considerably  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  in  accordance  with  pecul¬ 
iar  local  needs  and  problems.  Major  em¬ 
phasis,  however,  is  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  agricultural  areas  through 
techniques  such  as  irrigation  and  on  the 
intensification  of  crop  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  The  work  includes,  first,  direct 
assistance  to  farmers  through  extension- 
type  offices  established  in  key  agricul¬ 
tural  areas;  second,  training  of  nationals 
of  the  host  country  as  agricultural  tech¬ 
nicians;  third,  operation  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects;  fourth,  basic  studies  and 
surveys  of  existing  agricultural  resources 
and  potential  areas  for  development; 
and,  fifth,  the  provision  of  services  and 
supplies,  such  as  agricultural-machinery 
pools,  bull-ring  services,  properly  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizers,  improved  seeds,  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides,  and  hand  imple¬ 
ments.  Such  services  and  supplies  are 
made  available  to  farmers  on  a  fee  or 
cost  basis  in  areas  where  the  needs  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  met  from  commercial 
sources. 

The  work  that  has  been  going  forward 
in  these  three  fields  of  activity  since 
1942  is  now  scheduled  for  continuation 
until  the  middle  of  1955.  Under  the  1947 
law  which  created  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  in  its  present  form,  the 
agency  was  authorized  to  carry  on  its 
work  only  until  August  of  the  present 
year.  Last  spring  and  summer,  however, 
Congress  reexamined  the  operations  of 
this  Government  corporation  and  de¬ 
cided  that  they  should  go  forward  for 
another  5  years  beyond  the  previously 
scheduled  termination  date.  In  the  same 
statute — Public  Law  283  of  the  Eighty- 
first-  Congress,  approved  September  3, 
1949 — Congress  also  authorized  an  in¬ 
crease  of  40  percent  in  the  institute’s 
annual  rate  of  appropriations. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  the  in¬ 
stitute  has  been  busy  planning  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  and  expansion  of  its  operations 
along  the  lines  authorized  by  the  statute. 
All  of  the  Latin-American  governments 
have  been  officially  advised  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ambassadors  of  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law  and  have  been  invited  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  interest  in  the  continuation 
of  existing  cooperative  programs  or  the 
initiation  of  new  ones  in  the  coming  5- 
year  period.  It  now  appears  probable 
that  the  institute  will  be  asked  to  carry 
forward  all  25  of  the  programs  now  in 
operation  and  to  launch  more  nejv  ones 
than  it  can  undertake  with  the  appro¬ 
priations  that  have  been  authorized.  For 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  next  July  1, 
the  institute  is  contemplating  a  total  of 
at  least  32  programs  in  the  three  fields  of 
activity  and  is  asking  Congress  for  ap¬ 
propriations  on  this  basis. 


This  work,  which  was  initiated  orig¬ 
inally  under  the  stress  of  wartime  exig¬ 
encies,  has  amply  proved  its  value  as  an 
instrument  of  American  foreign  policy 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  time 
of  peace.  While  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  have  brought  no  sweeping  rev¬ 
olutionary  changes  to  Latin  America, 
they  have  struck  effectively  at  some  of 
the  region’s  age-old  problems  and  have 
laid  a  solid  basis  for  future  economic 
and  social  growth. 

Comparative  contributions  by  United  States 
and  other  American  Republics  to  programs 
currently  in  operation  by  the  Institute  of 
Inter -American  Affairs 


[Id  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

United  States 
(Institute) 

Total 

Insti¬ 

tute 

Other 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Repub¬ 

lics 

Grand 

total 

Tech¬ 

nical 

and 

other 

assist¬ 

ance 

Coop¬ 

erative 

proj¬ 

ects 

1943 . 

$1,075 

$5,661 

$6, 736 

$700 

$7, 436 

1944 . 

1,748 

8, 750 

10,498 

2, 080 

12,578 

1945 . 

1,714 

7,231 

8, 945 

3, 353 

12,298 

1946 . 

1,642 

4,823 

6,465 

5,622 

12,087 

1947 . 

2,183 

4,014 

6,197 

7,240 

13,  437 

1948 . 

2,157 

5,012 

7,169 

11,143 

18,  312 

1949r . . 

2,480 

1,745 

4,225 

13,  306 

17, 531 

1950 . 

3, 156 

1,950 

5,106 

12,990 

18,096 

Total . 

16, 155 

39, 186 

55,341 

56,  434 

111,  775 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

POINT  4  A  VITAL  ELEMENT  IN  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
point  4  has  become  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
those  who  live  in  underprivileged  areas 
of  the  globe. 

The  emphasis  in  the  point  4  program 
is  on  technical  assistance.  We  propose 
to  lend  our  brains,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  to  give  away  our  substance.  The 
President  pointed  out,  when  he  first  an¬ 
nounced  this  new  program  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  inaugural  address,  that  our  physi¬ 
cal  resources  are  limited,  but  that  our 
technical  skill  and  know-how  are  virtu¬ 
ally  unlimited.  By  strategic  deployment 
of  technical  aids  amongst  peoples  and 
lands  that  can  be  helped  to  better  health 
and  productivity,  we  can  work  wonders 
with  relatively  small  outlays  of  money. 

Already  the  constructive  spirit  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  point  4  program  has  shown 
results  in  areas  of  suffering  and  despair. 
Various  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  our  Government  have  made  en¬ 
couraging  starts.  Teams  of  technical 
experts  have  been  dispatched  to  the  by¬ 
ways  of  the  world.  Cooperative  demon¬ 
stration  projects  have  been  set  up.  En¬ 
gineering  and  economic  surveys  have 
been  conducted.  Workers  and  execu- 
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tives  of  many  lands  are  being  brought  to 
this  country  for  training.  International 
conferences  are  being  held  to  exchange 
needed  information.  These  and  other 
varied  activities  are  directed  toward 
helping  those  millions  upon  millions — 
half  the  population  of  the  globe — who 
live  in  disease,  squalor,  and  ignorance  to 
help  themselves. 

We  have  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 
We  must  scratch  it  a  little  deeper,  to  let 
in  the  sunlight  of  human  decency.  The 
help  we  can  offer  through  the  point  4 
program  is  a  small  part  of  the  price  of 
enduring  peace  in  the  world.  President 
Truman  has  said  many  times  that  peace 
cannot  be  quickly,  easily,  nor  cheaply 
bought.  Point  4  is  a  good  investment. 

The  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  will  begin 
to  stand  firmly  on  their  own  feet.  Our 
vast  outlays  of  Marshall  plan  funds 
will  have  been  made  for  good  causes  and 
with  good  results.  But  then  our  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  more  firmly  and  steadily 
directed  to  those  underprivileged  areas 
where  the  agents  of  communism  already 
work  night  and  day  to  win  the  struggle 
of  ideas,  if  not  of  arms. 

The  challenge  to  world  peace  and  to 
our  own  survival  lies  finally  in  those  suf¬ 
fering  lands.  Let  us  be  active  and  alert 
to  the  challenge.  Let  us  make  some 
headway  now,  to  demonstrate  that  our 
way  of  life  can  better  provide  the  ele¬ 
mental  needs  of  life  as  well  as  a  better 
kind  of  society. 

Point  4  is  a  program  that  guarantees 
huge  dividends  in  the  future,  in  terms  of 
human  needs  fulfilled,  with  modest  in¬ 
vestments  now. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon], 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  7797,  the  bill  before 
us,  lies  at  the  very  center  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Legislatively  speaking,  what  we 
do  today  will  determine  the  direction  of 
American  policy  for  the  next  year — and 
several  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill — all  three  titles.  .1  speak  in  favor  of 
it  now  to  remind  my  colleagues  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  what  is  before  them. 

This  bill  expresses  our  policy  in  dollar 
terms;  but  it  is  more  than  just  a  money 
bill.  We  must  judge  it  not  by  the  arith¬ 
metic  alone  but  by  what  the  arithmetic 
represents.  I  am  as  mindful  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollar  as  any  Member  of  this 
House.  But  I  am  also  keenly  aware  of 
what  our  foreign  policy  must  do  in  this 
world  of  crisis. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  bill.  It  con¬ 
tinues  the  European  recovery  program. 
It  provides  means  to  strengthen  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East.  It  offers  our  help 
in  settling  a  tragic  and  difficult  refugee 
problem  in  the  Near  East.  Finally,  it 
launches  a  new  program  of  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
All  of  these  are  parts  of  a  coordinated, 
whole.  The  objective  is  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  democratic  world,  to  help 
others  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
strengthen  the  United  States. 


I  know  of  no  better  way  to  use  our 
resources  than  this.  Our  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  now  at  the  halfway 
mark.  It  was  carefully  conceived  on  a 
4-year  basis;  it  should  be  carried  through 
according  to  plan. 

A  few  months  ago  I  went  to  Europe  to 
see  things  for  myself.  I  felt  that  I 
should,  so  I  could  act  intelligently  on  this 
bill.  Europe  has  made  an  amazing  come¬ 
back  in  2  years. 

Industrially  and  agriculturally,  Europe 
is  improving  rapidly.  Production  is 
above  prewar  levels.  The  confidence  of 
Europeans  in  themselves  has  been  re¬ 
stored;  communism  is  fighting  a  rear¬ 
guard  action.  Europe  is  on  its  way  to 
economic  health.  Up  to  now  this  has 
cost  the  United  States  less  than  $10,- 
000,000,000.  To  stop  now,  or  to  slash 
the  program  would  be  a  tragedy. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  for  the  qoming 
year  has  been  scaled  down  over  last  year. 
This  has  happened  every  year;  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  reduced  again  in  1951.  But 
this  is  a  carefully  planned  reduction, 
worked  out  by  ECA  and  the  European 
nations.  Europe  expects  to  do  with  less. 
To  slash  the  figure  further  would  simply 
cripple  the  whole  effort.  Of  course, 
Europe  can  make  do  with  less.  So  can  a 
man  who  gets  only  food  enough  to  keep 
himself  half  alive. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  is  a  fester¬ 
ing  sore  in  the  Near  East.  The  Near 
East  is  an  area  vital  to  us.  Unless  we 
alleviate  that  situation  all  we  can,  it  will 
worsen  progressively  and  the  difficulties 
will  mount. 

Title  III  is  a  new  program — the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  4  program.  It  proposes  to 
develop  underdeveloped  areas  by  helping 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  There  are 
dollars  involved,  to  be  sure.  But  they  are 
dollars  to  finance  the  export  of  American 
know-how.  Point  4  is  not  a  grant  or  a 
loan  program.  It  makes  good  sense  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  down  to  fundamentals.  It 
proposes  to  use  expert  knowledge  to  get 
lasting  improvements.  Its  aim  is  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  benefits 
come  to  us  as  well  as  to  those  who  get 
our  help.  Point  4  gets  maximum  effort 
and  results  for  a  minimum  expenditure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  point  4  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  realistic  policy  that  furthers 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  the  House  advances 
the  interests  of  this  country.  It  has  been 
carefully  thought  out.  It  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  committee.  I  know 
because  I  was  there. 

I  ask  the  House  to  give  this  legislation 
the  same  kind  of  consideration.  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  is  our  Nation’s  business. 
So  is  the  Far  East.  So  is  the  refugee 
problem.  So  are  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  Let  us  get  on  with  it  without 
delay. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 

(Mr.  RIBICOFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Assistance  Act  is  under  heavy 
attack.  There  will  be  much  talk  about 


economy.  It  is  in  point  that  the  budg¬ 
etary  disbalance  approximately  equals 
the  amount  of  aid  we  are  sending  to 
Europe.  The  conclusion  is  simple;  Cut 
out  aid  to  Europe,  lower  taxes,  and  keep 
on  priming  our  overflowing  domestic 
pump.  Economy  talk  is  always  beauti¬ 
ful  music  just  before  an  election. 

A  deep-seated  illusion  hides  behind  the 
attacks  on  foreign  aid.  This  illusion  is 
not  unusual.  We  have  had  it  in  vary¬ 
ing  forms  throughout  our  history.  Sim¬ 
ply  stated,  it  is  the  feeling  that  the  world 
really  does  not  change.  The  deep 
source  of  this  illusion  must  be  left  to  the 
psychologists.  Its  political  result  is 
something  that  every  voter  must  conjure 
with. 

The  illusion  that  things  do  not  change 
produced  violent  reactions  to  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  proposals  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  social-security  laws,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
legalized  collective  bargaining,  and  a  host 
of  other  measures  now  the  law  of  this 
land.  The  genius  of  our  country  is  that 
in  large  part  the  people  have  recognized 
change  more  rapidly  than  have  the  ped¬ 
dlers  of  the  illusion. 

Now  we  face  another  great  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  illusion:  That  Europe  has  not 
fundamentally  changed  from  the  semi- 
balanced  days  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Because,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
this  is  what  the  opponents  are  really  say¬ 
ing:  Out  of  Europe  now — back  to  1890 
by  1952. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
stands  between  two  great  poles  of 
power — Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Europe  is  a  middle  ground;  it  is  no  longer 
the  leader  of  western  thought  and  action. 
The  force  and  direction  of  the  future  are 
coming  from  the  far  steppes  of  Russia 
and  the  very  close  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  people  of  Europe  sit  in  an  uneasy 
balance,  not  the  kind  created  by  nine¬ 
teenth  century  power  politics,  but  rather 
one  that  a  midget  feels  when  he  is  being; 
pulled  in  opposite  directions  by  two 
giants. 

The  important  thing  to  recognize  is 
that  the  political  and  economic  balance 
of  nineteenth  century  Europe  is  now 
dead.  Germany  has  been  decisively  de¬ 
feated  in  two  great  wars.  Italy  is  unified 
but  without  significant  economic  or 
political  resources.  France  has  lost  her 
reserve  strength.  Britain  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  debtor  status.  The  recovery 
of  the  former  positions  held  by  these 
nations  is  not  even  remotely  possible. 
The  Second  World  War  was  not  a  mo¬ 
mentary  interlude  in  the  common  life  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  decisive  event  with  deep 
historical  roots  which  totally  changed 
international  political  relationships. 

The  recent  power  shifts  in  Europe  are 
comparable  to  the  upheaval  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Undoubtedly  there  were 
people  around  at  that  time  who  failed 
to  see  that  change  is  inevitable.  When 
Thomas  Moore  wrote  his  Utopia  in  pro¬ 
test  against  England’s  emergence  as  an 
independent  power,  his  illusion  had  no 
more  chance  of  success  than  those  who 
contend  today  that  we  can  get  out  of 
Europe  now. 
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Just  how  does  our  situation  today  dif¬ 
fer  from  that  of  yesterday?  There  are 
obvious  ways,  such  as  the  loss  of  our 
oceans  as  instruments  of  defense.  Air¬ 
planes  can  cross  the  ocean  in  10  hours. 
Guided  missiles  with  atomic  warheads 
could  probably  make  the  trip  in  three. 
Oceans  are  mere  puddles  in  commercial 
and  military  highways.  Human  in¬ 
genuity  in  developing  engines  of  destruc¬ 
tion  has  destroyed  the  freely  offered  de¬ 
fense  of  nature. 

More  significant  is  the  change  in 
Europe  itself.  Much  European  land  is 
worn  out,  the  population  of  Europe  has 
become  far  too  heavy  for  the  traditional 
semifeudal  land  system.  The  growth  of 
European  cities  has  made  impracticable 
the  ancient  system  of  distribution.  In¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  urban  areas  have 
long  since  become  obsolete.  European 
nations  are  no  longer  able  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  New  World. 

The  age  of  empire  has  ended,  and  ap¬ 
parently  few  Europeans  were  ready  for 
the  ending.  They  have  preferred  to 
think  that  such  an  essential  part  of  their 
mental  and  institutional  baggage  was 
eternal.  Statesmen  and  the  people  they 
led  turned  to  war  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  lost  glory  and  insuring 
a  bright  and  prosperous  future,  and  the 
wars  have  served  only  to  speed  the 
plunge  toward  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
world. 

A  consideration  of  the  changed  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  should  enlighten  our  con- 
tempory  peddlers  of  illusion.  We  should 
have  seen  that  the  loss  of  Britain  as  a 
balance  wheel  was  eventually  going  to 
place  the  burden  for  maintaining  world 
order  upon  our  shoulders.  We  did  not. 
The  peddlers  of  illusion  won  a  momen¬ 
tary  victory.  The  Versailles  Treaty,  in¬ 
volving  United  States  participation  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  defeated,  and  the 
era  of  Calvin  Coolidge  correctly  ex¬ 
pressed  our  blindness.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  we  did  not  bother  to  think 
at  all.  We  just  blithely  assumed  that  our 
protected  position  was  God-given,  an  in¬ 
herent  destiny  in  the  center  of  the  provi¬ 
dential  design. 

Had  we  seen  that  the  conditions  of  the 
twentieth  century  changed  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  the  Second  World 
War  might  have  been  averted.  We  were 
not  so  much  deluded  by  the  ideblogy  of 
facism;  we  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  way  Europe  lives  is  no  concern  of 
ours.  We  had  lived  so  long  as  a  pro¬ 
tected  Nation  that  we  were  unable  to 
recognize  that  Europe’s  problems  are 
really  our  problems.  Once  we  allow  Italy 
and  Germany  to  build  their  armies  and 
unify  themselves  under  dictators,  we 
were  on  the  road  to  war.  Yet  very  few 
in  our  leadership  could  see  it. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  our  foreign  policy  has  accurately 
recognized  that  we  are  directly  concerned 
in  what  Europe  does.  The  Marshall  plan, 
the  mutual  defense  assistance  program, 
tha  Truman  doctrine,  the  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
President’s  fourth  point  all  give  concrete 
expression  to  our  recognition  of  the  new 
world.  But  even  new  leaders  in  both 
parties  are  crying  that  our  concern  for 
Europe  is  really  finished. 


Peoples  having  power,  courage,  and 
purpose. will  determine  the  course  of  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Let  us  trust  that  they  will  also  be  peo¬ 
ples  endowed  with  decency  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  for  freedom.  It  is  up  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  say  whether  that  hope  will  be  ful¬ 
filled.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  before  us,  it  will  be  realized.  If 
we  renounce  these  opportunities,  it  can¬ 
not  be. 

That  is  why  the  present  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  issues — perhaps 
the  most  critical — in  our  history  so  far 
as  impact  upon  American  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  is  concerned. 

OiTr  position  in  the  world  will  be 
greatly  harmed  unless  we  find  a  drastic 
and  prompt  cure  for  the  illusion  that  the 
world  has  stood  still.  The  best  prescrip¬ 
tion  I  can  think  of  is  a  huge  dose  of  the 
truth. 

The  fact,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  are 
involved  in  the  world  in  general  and  in 
Europe  in  particular  for  the  calculable 
future  just  as  far  as  we  can  see  ahead. 
It  will  take  much  time  and  many  more 
billions  before  we  have  run  the  course  of 
world  policy  upon  which  we  set  ourselves 
with  such  hesitation  only  2  or  3  years 
ago.  If  the  Nation’s  leaders,  by  realistic 
thinking  and  frank  speech,  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  situation  and  present  it 
candidly  to  the  American  people,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  will  respond  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times.  I  am  always  will¬ 
ing  to  bet  on  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the 
American  people  and  on  their  courage 
under  pressure.  In  the  past  they  have 
always  acted  grandly  in  the  face  of  huge 
challenges.  They  can  do  so,  and  will  do 
so,  again  if  the  real  size  of  the  task  is 
revealed  to  them. 

There  are  no  breathing  spaces  ahead 
for  this  Nation  to  enjoy  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  serves  as  a  buffer  between 
us  and  the  world’s  problems.  Never 
again  can  we  feel  safe  behind  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  our  oceans.  Never  again  can  we 
devote  our  undivided  attention-  to  our 
own  economic  ends  while  the  pound 
sterling  serves  as  the  integrator  for 
world  trade. 

Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  the  Nation 
has  been  thrust  into  a  determining  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  World.  We  shall  re¬ 
joice  in  the  opportunity  or  shrink  from 
its  implications,  depending  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  our  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
our  Nation.  We  have  a  heavy  burden  or 
a  heavy  opportunity.  The  situation  is 
that  described  by  Abraham  Lincoln : 

We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

I,  for  one,  contend  that  the  primary 
consideration  is  not  the  earliest  ending, 
with  the  smallest  outlay,  for  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  It  is  rather,  in  a 
paraphrase  of  Lincoln,  that  “we  shall  in¬ 
sure  that  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth 
shall  be  nobly  saved,  not  meanly  lost.” 

The  Europe  which  looks  to  us  for  sus¬ 
tained  leadership  is  no  longer  physically 
and  economically  as  it  was.  This  may 
be  uncomfortable  for  those  who  are  nos¬ 
talgic  for  the  easy  world  now  lost.  But 
it  remains  a  fact. 

Progress  has  been  made,  however.  In 
comparison  with  the  situation  of  two 


years  ago,  a  brillian  success  has  been 
achieved  through  our  economic  under¬ 
takings  in  Europe.  Hope  has  been  kin¬ 
dled  where  hope  had  been  dead.  Bodies 
that  had  faltered  have  been  restored  to 
working  strength.  Color  and  activity 
have  been  restored  where  drabness  and 
inertia  had  reigned.  Men  breathe  again 
the  air  of  freedom  where  before  they 
had  been  of  a  mind  to  surrender  anew 
to  dictatorship.  I  was  cheered  and 
thrilled  as  I  saw,  during  my  recent  trip 
to  Europe,  the  results  of  the  first  brave 
steps  forward. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  were  likewise 
cheered.  Indeed,  some  of  them  have 
concluded  that  we  are  doing  so  well  that 
we  should  quit  the  effort  altogether. 
They  feel  that  we  have  run  up  so  many 
touchdowns  in  the  first  half  that  we 
would  not  even  have  to  bother  to  send 
the  team  back  on  the  field  to  finish  the 
game.  Those  who  most  vehemently  pro¬ 
claim  that  we  must  yield  the  effort  be¬ 
cause  of  our  huge  success  to  date  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  been  the  first  to  call  for 
abdication  of  the  effort  if  the  going  had 
proved  tougher  and  the  results  less  re¬ 
assuring. 

My  own  conviction  is  that,  although 
progress  has  been  substantial,  much  of 
the  course  still  lies  ahead  and  most  of  it 
runs  uphill.  We  may  breathe  the  sigh 
of  Socrates :  So  much  to  do,  so  little  done. 

This  runs  directly  counter  to  much 
opinion  now  prevailing.  It  runs  counter 
to  the  understandable  desire  to  return 
to  things  as  they  were,  or  as  we  once 
dreamed  they  would  be:  No  extraordi¬ 
nary  outlays  abroad,  a  comfortable  econ¬ 
omy  at  home  free  from  foreign  commit¬ 
ments,  and  a  budgetary  balance. 

The  course  which  I  contend  is  the  only 
practical  one  is  far  less  comforting  to 
us,  superficially  considered. 

It  involves  one  difficulty  which  must 
not  be  discounted — a  difficulty  arising 
from  a  basic  difference  between  the  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  this  country  and  that 
of  England  dining  the  last  century. 

The  course  I  propose  brings  forth  this 
question:  Can  we  afford  it? 

My  answer  is:  Yes.  Indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  afford  no  other  course. 

Despite  the  talk  of  those  who  call  for 
drastic  retrenchment  immediately  ap¬ 
plied,  the  choice  is  really  not  between 
saving  and  spending  the  goods  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  estimated  sums  necessary 
to  round  out  our  foreign  reconstruction 
programs  to  complete  success.  The 
choice  actually  lies  between  alternative 
courses  of  spending. 

England  needed  the  world’s  materials 
in  the  degree  that  the  world  needed 
England’s  goods.  Thus,  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling  was  able  to  function  as  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  world  trade.  The  United  States, 
however,  does  not  need  the  world’s  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  same  degree  as  the  world 
needs  our  products.  Thus,  the  dollar  is 
not  able  to  function  with  full  effective¬ 
ness  as  the  denominator  of  world  trade. 
The  dollar  is  more  sought  than  it  seeks. 
The  -disparity  is  exemplified  in  the  cleav¬ 
ages  and  tensions  between  the  hard 
money  and  soft  money  areas  of  the  world. 

It  will  take  more  time  than  the  next  2 
years,  I  venture,  to  close  this  gap.  It 
must  be  closed,  first  by  developing  reci- 
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procity  of  need  and  resource  among  the 
nations  in  the  soft-money  area  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  by  developing  greater  access  to  hard 
currency  through  normal  channels  of 
trade.  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
productivity  and  resources  among  the 
economically  lagging  nations  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  barriers  to  trade  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  ours  included.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  these  developments  in 
detail.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  say 
that  they  must  take  place  if  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  life  among  the  nations  still  de¬ 
voted  to  free  institutions  is  to  be  restored 
to  adequate  strength. 

But  while  we  await  the  fulfillment  of 
these  developments,  we  must,  I  contend, 
be  willing  to  subsidize  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  which  this  Nation  en¬ 
joys.  This  is  nothing  new.  One  way  or 
another  we  have  been  subsidizing  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  for  35  years — through 
immigrant  remittances,  unrepaid  loans, 
defaulted  bonds,  and  the  like.  What  is 
novel  is  that  we  shall  do  this  consciously 
and  purposively.  _ 

We  must  look  upon  the  cost  of  keeping 
Europe  clothed  and  housed  and  free  as 
a  cost  of  keeping  ourselves  in  business. 
If  we  pull  out  at  any  time  in  the  forsee- 
able  future,  we  leave  a  vacuum  which  can 
only  be  filled  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Eng¬ 
land  is  no  longer  the  balance  wheel  of 
Europe,  and  Europe  is  now  directly  our 
business.- 

The  United  States  must  further  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  cannot  maintain  balance  in 
Europe  in  the  same  way  Britain  did-dur- 
ing  the  nineteenth  century.  Britain  was 
working  to  preserve  her  colonies  by  keep¬ 
ing  Europe  disunited.  We  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  labor  for  a  united  Europe 
which  will  stand  with  us.  Money,  time, 
and  effort  must  be  put  into  seeing  that 
such  a  free  association  of  European 
nations  is  formed  at  once. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  European  traditions  is  the  re¬ 
tooling  of  American  thinking.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  in  taxes  the  cost  of 
this  wide-scale  rehabilitation  program. 
We  must  do  it  as  an  investment,  an 
investment  in  the  future  which  will  pay 
off  in  peace  and  security.  In  other 
words,  we  must  consider  our  foreign-aid 
programs  as  fixed  charges,  just  as  we  do 
our  social-security  payments  and  our 
Military  Establishment.  Economy  talk 
should  be  directed  toward  efficiency  in 
operation  and  purely  domestic  expendi¬ 
tures. 

There  will  be  plenty  for  America  even 
if  we  follow  through  with  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  Indeed,  America,  even  with  this 
burden  of  foreign  commitments,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  prosperity  in  a  degree  and 
scope  heretofore  undreamed. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  American 
national  mind  has  been  made  up  on  a 
number  of  subjects.  No  longer  do  can¬ 
didates  campaign  against  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  collective 
bargaining,  social  security,  or  antitrust 
laws.  Such  campaigning  would  today  be 
political  suicide. 

This  Nation  is  now  called  upon  to  make 
up  its  mind  just  as  decisively  about  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

The  objectors  to  this  legislation  are 
not  presenting  the  American  people  with 


a  real  alternative  at  all.  If  we  do  not 
accept  our  long-term  responsibility 
abroad,  we  will  have  to  accept  a  greater 
tax  burden  to  support  a  tremendously 
expanded  military  force.  I  for  one  am 
firmly  convinced  that  our  structure  of 
free  institutions  will  crumble  under  the 
burden  of  a  large-scale  atomic  arms  race. 
The  United  States  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  peaceful  survival  by  staying  in 
Europe  for  long  years  to  come. 

As  we  debate  the  issue  of  foreign  aid, 
we  shall  hear  much  more  about  the 
American  standard  of  living.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase. 
Are  we  to  limit  its  meaning  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  physical  goods,  or  shSll  we 
widen  its  meaning  to  include  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  men  live  in  every  aspect 
of  their  lives? 

If  we  consider  the  standard  of  living 
as  a  narrow  material  concept,  we  may 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  narrow  national 
interest.  If  we  think  of  it  in  relation 
to  the  essentials  of  civilized  life,  we  shall 
sense  in  its  meaning  the  community  of 
destiny  between  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  human  race. 

In  these  debates  on  foreign  aid  we  shall 
hear  much  also  about  this  country’s  na¬ 
tional  interests.  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  nationalist.  I  urge  only  that  we 
pitch  nationalism  on  a  higher  plane. 

I  believe  that  American  wealth,  Amer¬ 
ican  resources,  America  herself,  are  not 
the  ends  but  the  means  to  an  end. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  Crea¬ 
tor  endowed  this  Nation  with  all  its  vast 
potential  merely  to  the  end  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  luxuriate  in  the  midst  of  a 
depleted,  dismayed,  deranged  world.  We 
hold  this  wealth  as  instruments  of  a 
grand  design.  It  is  ours  in  stewardship 
for  the  benefit  of  a  peaceful,  freedom- 
loving  world,  as  well  as  for  our  own 
prosperity. 

Justice  Holmes’  phrase,  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  nature  upon  error  is  death,  I 
shall  paraphrase  to  say  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  history  upon  moral  error  among 
nations  is  moral  death.  If  we  fail  to 
perceive  the  purposes  for  which  our 
wealth  was  given  us,  and  if  we  fail  to 
act  upon  these  perceptions,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  say  farewell,  a  long  fare¬ 
well,  to  all  our  greatness. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  gentleman  see 
the  article  appearing  in  yesterday’s 
newsp'aper  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
making  this  Nation  atom-proof?  The 
estimate  that  was  given  was  $300,000,- 
000,000  as  the  cost  of  relocating  the  cities, 
in  addition  to  the  untold  potential  cost 
in  sociological  damage  and  community 
damage  in  event  this  country  went  back 
to  its  old  policy  of  isolation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  question  about  that.  I  did  not 
see  the  article,  but  I  think  I  can  com¬ 
ment  on  it.  There  is  not  $300,000,000,000 
of  loose  capital  around  this  country  to 
afford  such  a  relocation.  If  this  coun¬ 
try  should  reach  the  stage  where  it  had 
to  make  an  investment  of  $300,000,000,- 
000  in  capital  expenditures  to  relocate 
our  industry,  I  believe  under  such  cir¬ 


cumstances  our  free-enterprise  system 
and  democracy  as  we  know  it  would  defi¬ 
nitely  go  down. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  financing  defaulted  bonds.  Does 
he  not  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
finance  defaulted  bonds  of  European 
countries  or  any  bonds  at  all  they  should 
scale  down  their  obligations  just  as  we 
do  here  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  said  that  befoi’e  the 
Marshall  plan,  in  the  last  35  years,  we 
had  given  to  Europe  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  $100,000,000,000  and  got  nothing  in 
return — certainly  not  world  stability, 
peace,  or  security. 

At  least  we  hope  that  through  the 
Marshall  plan  we  are  spending  this 
money  in  a  way  that  it  will  do  the  United 
States  of  America  some  good.  That  was 
the  contrast  I  was  making.  I  would 
much  rather  do  it  this  way  and  accom¬ 
plish  something  than  spend  the  $100,- 
000,000,000  as  we  did  in  past  years,  before 
the  Marshall  plan  came  into  existence, 
and  accomplish  nothing. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  „I  hope  the  gentleman  in 
his  remaining  time  will  explain  to  the 
committee  the  guarantee  provision  and 
the  extension  of  it  and  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  strengthening  of  it  so  that  we  can 
get  more  pay-back  money  into  this 
Europe  recovery  plan. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
do  that.  Will  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  chairman  of  the 
committee,  yield  me  additional  time  to 
go  into  that? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  we  on  the  committee  have 
been  deeply  concerned  that  private  en¬ 
terprise  has  not  been  playing  the  part  it 
should  in  rehabilitating  Europe.  We 
have  felt  that  industrial  know-how  and 
private  capital  of  America  could  make  a 
definite  contribution  toward  rebuilding 
the  industrial  plant  and  improving  the 
employment  picture  and  bringing  back 
econonfac  life  in  Europe. 

The  way  to  do  it  may  be  through  the 
guaranty  provision,  such  as  we .  have 
written  into  the  ECA.  Of  course  the 
Congress,  during  the  past  sessions  when 
this  bill  was  before  us,  had  written  in  a 
guaranty  provision  which  was  so  in¬ 
effectual  that  although  you  had  author¬ 
ized  $150,000,000  for  this  purpose,  actu¬ 
ally  only  $10,000,000  has  been  used  for 
such  guaranties.  This  bill  contains  a 
provision  enlarging  the  guaranty  provi¬ 
sions  and  allowing  the  utilization  of 
$300,000,000  to  guarantee  private  invest¬ 
ments.  What  does  it  mean  when  we  talk 
about  guaranteeing  private  investments? 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  guarantee¬ 
ing  any  private  investor  against  ordinary 
business  risks.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
guarantee  is  the  substitution  of  private 
funds  for  Government  money.  That  is, 
a  project  is  contemplated  which  would 
help  European  recovery,  and  if  Govern- 
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ment  funds  were  to  have  been  used,  this 
bill  allows  the  utilization  of  private 
money  in  substitution  for  Government 
money  and  to  guarantee  the  private  in¬ 
vestment  against  extraordinary  political 
risks,  such  as  expropriation,  revolution, 
or  war.  What  does  this  actually  mean  to 
the  United  States,  and  does  it  cost  us 
any  money?  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  require  any  appropriation.  It  is  a 
contingent  liability  financed , through  a 
note  transaction.  So  it  requires  no  ap-. 
propriation  whatsoever  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation.  Secondly,  the  individual 
has  to  have  the  approval  of  the  ECA  to 
put  his  investment  into  effect.  We  are 
betting  approximately  $18,000,000,000  on 
the  Marshall  plan  that  the  European 
recovery  program  is  going  to  work. 

If  Europe  gets  back  on  its  feet,  and  if 
Europe  takes  its  place  in  the  family' of 
nations  economically,  these  guaranties 
will  never  have  to  be  picked  up.  So,  to 
the  extent  that  the  investment  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  back,  it  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  putting'  in  Government 
money. 

Also,  if  these  investments  are  expro¬ 
priated,  or  taken  by  revolution,  let  us  say, 
all  the  United  States  would  do  would  be 
to  pay  back  the  original  amount  of  the 
investment,  which  would  be  actually  the 
equivalent  sum  that  the  United  States 
would  have  given  in  give-away  dollars. 
We  are  hoping  this  program  will  work 
out. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
our  Nation  which  has  a  national  product 
of  approximately  $250,000,000,000  can 
certainly  afford  approximately  two  or 
three  billion  dollars  in  private  invest¬ 
ments.  If  we  can  get  private  capital 
flowing  into  these  European  nations,  to 
that  extent  we  will  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  our  taxpayers’  dollars.  We 
on  the  committee  have  the  hope  that  if 
the  ECA  will  have  the  foresight  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  go  along  on  a  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Congress  has  asked  it  to, 
and  actually  uses  the  guaranty  provi¬ 
sions  of  ECA,  we  will  find  the  road  and 
the  way  to  eliminate  the  so-called  give¬ 
away  dollars  and  substitute  private 
capital  for  them. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  a  recognized  fact 
that  when  the  program  ends  in  1952, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  these  countries  in  Europe  still  are 
going  to  have  to  have  investments  from 
the  outside?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  would  not  delude  the 
House  by  saying  that  the  Marshall  plan 
will  end  in  1952  and  that  we  will  be 
out  of  Europe  by  1952.  I  do  not  think 
1  so.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

.  Mr.  JUDD.  Therefore,  is  it  not  im¬ 
perative  that,  if  we  want  to  cut  down 
on  our  Government’s  investments  in 
these  countries,  we  must  get  more  pri¬ 
vate  investment  at  once? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Therefore,  this  guaranty 
program  cannot  cost  us  any  more,  and 
if  pursued  vigorously  and  successfully, 
it  may  cost  us  a  great- deal  less.  There 
is  sound  reason  to  expect  it  will  cost  us 
less,  because  it  ought  to  be  handled  by 


private  industry  on  a  sound  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  a  basis  of  Government  in¬ 
vestments  and  hand-outs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  many  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  ECA  ad¬ 
ministration,  because  of  its  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  proceed  with  the  guaranty  pro¬ 
vision  of  ECA. 

When  I  was  in  Europe  last  fall  I  not 
only  talked  with  various  ECA  adminis¬ 
trators,  but  private  businessmen,  and 
also  the  heads  of  various  governments, 
who  said  they  would  welcome  private 
capital  to  come  into  Europe  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  ECA  admin¬ 
istrators,  with  the  most  business  ex¬ 
perience  were  the  ones  who  urged  most 
that  we  come  back  to  Congress  and 
write  a  good  guaranty  provision  in  the 
law,  and  with  this  provision  get  the  flow 
of  private  capital  to  substitute  for  public 
dollars.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  if  this 
Congress  passes  the  guarantee,  and  if 
the  ECA  will  cooperate,  we  might  find 
the  alternative  for  these  give-away  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  costing  the  taxpayers  these 
large  sums. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  we  can  say  to  dur 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  more 
we  want  to  have  the  Marshall  plan  end 
in  1952  the  more  we  must  support  this 
guaranty  program? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  not  any 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Would  you  mind 
pointing  out  what  part  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  these  guaranty  provisions? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  begins  on  page  2, 
line  13. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Has  your  committee 
considered  the  bill  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  .  Banking 
and  Currency  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  we  did.  We 
looked  at  the  bill,  and,  with  due  respect 
to  that  august  committee,  I  would  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  guaranty  provi¬ 
sions  as  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  not  be 
as  effectual.  We  have  been  living  with 
this  bill— I,  myself,  for  2  years,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  for  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rib- 
icoff]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  three  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  seems  that  the 
average  administrator,  the  average  man 
in  the  Government,  is  unwilling  to  take 
upon  his  shoulders  the  question  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  They  like  to  narrow  then- 
vision  down  instead  of  expanding  it. 

As  I  recall  the  provisions  in  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  guaranty  amendment, 
they  were  so  narrow  that  the  average 
administrator,  who  was  not  interested  in 
the  guaranty  program  and  might  like  to 
give  away  dollars  instead,  might  say, 
“Well,  we  have  no  rule,  we  have  no  for¬ 
mula  upon  which  to  go.” 

You  will  notice  that  beginning  on  line 
13  we  have  used  the  definition  of  what 
an  investment  is,  which  will  comport 
with  the  actual  business  practice  that 


goes  on  between  one  business  concern 
and  another  when  it  comes  to  invest-  * 
ment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  investing 
dollars.  It  is  also  the  placing  of  patents 
and  services. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Who  will  make  this 
guaranty? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  guaranty  is 
given  by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  administrator  writes  a  note  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  a 
contract  between  the  administrator  and 
the  person  or  firm  whose  investment  is 
being  guaranteed.  The  guaranty  is 
then  listed  in  the  Treasury  as  a  con¬ 
tingent  liability  of  the  United  States,  and 
does  not  require  a  present  appropriation. 
Each  guaranty  is  a  separate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  guaranty,  contracted,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  in  each  individ¬ 
ual  case.  In  this  contract  are  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  between  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  the  American  investor. 

Then,  of  course,  it  is  not  any  sense  to 
guarantee  these  investments  if  you  can¬ 
not  guarantee  to  the  American  individ¬ 
ual  who  invests  the  money  that  he  can 
convert  his  earnings,  to  a  reasonable 
sum,  or  his  investment  into  dollars. 
Therefore,  we  provide  that  you  guarantee 
a  reasonbale  amount  of  earnings  and 
capital  investment  and  in  the  event  of 
sale  or  destruction,  to  be  converted  from 
local  currencies  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  United  States  Government 
then  becomes  subrogated  to  the  cur¬ 
rencies,  plant  and  equipment,  and  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  United  States  investor  in 
the  countries  abroad. ' 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
plaining  this  very  ably,  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  agree  that  we  must  fix  in  our  minds 
clearly  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  risk 
guaranty;  it  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
man  is  going  to  make  a  profit  or  that  he 
is  going  to  make  a  dime.  But  it  does 
guarantee  under  the  limited  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  law  that  if  he  does  make 
a  profit  he  can  transfer  it  into  dollars 
and  that  if  his  loss  is  solely  because  of 
the  extraordinary  political  risks  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  described,  he  would  get  his 
original  capital  back. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Answering  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  guarantee  against  extraordi¬ 
nary  political  risks  that  the  investor 
would  not  find  in  the  United  States  of 
America  such  as  seizure,  confiscation,  or 
destruction  of  his  property  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  no  circumstances  do 
we  guarantee  that  he  will  make  a  profit, 
and  we  definitely  do  not  guarantee 
against  ordinary  business  risks.  - 
Mi-.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
those  are  the  very  reasons  we  are  trying 
to  cover  in  the  bill  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  hope  that  is  so.  If 
it  be  so,  then  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  sees  eye  to  eye  with  us 
on  that  subject  and  I  am  pleased  to  find 
it  so.  Such  support  is  important  and 
welcome. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Our  committee  has  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  foreign  loans;  we  have 
jurisdiction  over  this  recovery  plan,  and 
what  we  are  proposing  is  that  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  field  of  western  Europe  where  the 
choice  is  between  give-away  dollars  and 
guarantied  dollars,  that  we  try  this 
guaranty  provision.  Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  our  authori¬ 
zation  last  year  was  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Three  hundred  million 
dollars  is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  of  the  $150,000,000  was 
used  last  year? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Since  the  inception 
of  this  program  there  has  been  used  for 
industrial  guaranties  about  $6,130,000. 
For  national  media  guaranties,  such  as 
magazines,  like  Time,  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  so  forth,  that  have  been  sent  over, 
there  have  been  107  guaranties  totaling 
about  $3,015,000.  In  other  words,  since 
the  inception  of  this  program,  only  $10,- 
000,000  has  been  used,  not  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  picture,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan ;  but  we  believe  that 
is  due  to  two  factors:  First,  the  limited 
nature  of  the  guaranty  in  the  past  which 
gave  no  assurance  to  the  American  in¬ 
vestor  that  he  would  be  guaranteed 
against  extraordinary  political  risks ; 
and,  second,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  get  his  teeth  into  this 
program  and  do  something  with  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lemke], 

(Mr.  LEMKE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eleven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
respect  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  but  that  does  not  mean  I  shall 
blindly  follow  it  in  all  of  its  extreme, 
erroneous,  and  fallacious  reasonings.  I 
think  -fre  had  better  come  back  to  earth. 
We  are  bankrupting  our  Nation. 

Our  Uncle  Sam  is  still  delinquent.  He 
not  only  has  deserted  our  beautiful  Miss 
Columbia  but  refuses  to  be  reconciled. 
He  is  still  chasing  pink,  red,  green,  and 
off-colored  skirts  all  over  the  world.  In 
his  second  childhood  he  has  hallucinated 
himself  and  now  believes  he  is  father  of 
all  mankind.  He  is  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  squander  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  and  play  Santa  Claus  to 
all  the  world. 

Our  Uncle  now  has  a  whole  nestful 
of  harems  in  Europe.  He  calls  them  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  Some  of  his  mistresses 
are  pink — more  are  red.  He  not  only 
keeps  them  at  our  taxpayers  expense — 
but  ’re  says  he  has  to  arm  them  so  that 
Joe  :  '”n  canr  :  ^  ~?1  them.  Nothing 
like  s-h  defense  in  uiSuant  lands. 


This  is  the  same  Stalin  that  our  Presi¬ 
dents  went  to  bed  with  at  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam.  What  a  different  world 
this  would  be  if  our  Uncle  had  not  grown 
senile  at  the  age  of  174.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  us  and  the  world  if  he  had  only 
observed  the  policy  of  our  forefathers 
laid  down  in  1776 — the  birth  of  our  Na¬ 
tion;  if  he  had  avoided  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments — kept  his  nose  out  of  other  na¬ 
tions’  quarrels.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
name  a  single  thing  that  the  world 
gained  by  our  intervention  except  to  lose 
its  liberty — and  we  are  losing  ours. 

Unfortunately  for  future  generations, 
our  Uncle  is  determined  to  completely 
squander  the  wealth  that  Miss  Columbia 
and  her  150,000,000  sons  and  daughters 
have  accumulated.  He  now  asks  the 
taxpayers  for  another  $2,950,000,000  for 
his  foreign  gold  diggers — through  the 
ECA.  In  this  he  is  ably  assisted  by  the 
international  gang  for  a  profit  and  by  his 
boy  friends.  Dean  Acheson  and  Paul 
Hoffman.  These  last  two  gentlemen  are 
more  interested  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
other  nations  than  in  America.  In  their 
stupidity  they  would  deplete  our  Nation 
of  its  natural  wealth — commit  national 
suicide. 

They  are  deliberately  selling  America 
down  the  river.  They  are  using  our  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  to  bring  backward  nations 
up  to  where  they  will  compete  and  put 
our  domestic  agriculture  and  industry 
out  of  business.  This  by  giving  them 
implements  and  equipment  paid  for  with 
American  dollars.  They  would  open  our 
domestic  markets  to  foreign  products 
produced  by  slave  and  semislave  labor. 
They  would  do  this  through  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements — 
free  trade.  They  call  this  point  4  in 
their  mad  program  of  wrecking  our 
Nation. 

Since  World  War  II  our  Uncle,  in  his 
foreign  delirium,  has  squandered  on,  and 
canceled  for,  foreign  nations,  over  $110,- 
000,000,000.  He  is  not  only  now  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  billion  in  the  red  but  with 
future  commitments  and  obligations,  is 
liable  for  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
billion.  There  is  danger  ahead.  Our 
Uncle  in  his  flirtations  has  become  the 
easy  prey  of  foreign  and  domestic  graft¬ 
ers,  vampires,  and  gold  diggers.  He  is 
no  longer  competent  to  take  care  of  the 
wealth  that  Miss  Columbia  and  her  sons 
and  daughters  have  created  and  accu¬ 
mulated. 

Our  Government  does  not  know  where 
it  is  going,  but  it  is  on  its  way.  It  is  knee 
deep  in  international  politics.  It  is  sail¬ 
ing  unknown  seas,  seas  of  foreign  entan¬ 
glements.  In  place  of  governing  our¬ 
selves,  in  place  of  looking  after  our  own 
people,  we  are  now  trying  to  bribe  and 
govern  the  world. 

We  are  traveling  a  dangerous  road. 
Congress  is  lost  in  the  dismal  swamps  of 
foreign  intrigue.  It  is  operating  under 
a  foreign,  not  an  American,  atmosphere. 
The  internationalists,  the  barefoot  boys 
of  Wall  Street,  for  a  profit  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  governments  look¬ 
ing  for  the  taxpayers’  dollars,  predomi¬ 
nate  and  overshadow  all  other  lobbyists. 

We  live  in  a  cruel  and  brutal  world. 
A  world  without  a  rudder — in  a  war-mad 
world — ’n  an  atom-bomb  world.  In  a 
world  where  half  is  arming  itself  against 


the  other  half.  In  a  cold  war  that  may 
at  any  time  end  in  a  hot  war.  There  is 
chaos  and  fear  in  every  nation  of  the 
world.  There  are  rumors  of  war,  rumors 
of  communistic  imperialism  and  rumors 
of  financial  and  capitalistic  imperialism. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  find  out 
what  brought  about  this  dangerous  and 
deplorable  situation — this  condition  of 
confusion,  revenge,  hatred,  and  fear. 

Were  we  culpable?  Did  we  help  to 
bring  about  this  frightful  condition?  Our 
answer  is  that  we  played  a  major  part. 
We  were  nosed  into  World  Wars  I  and  II 
by  unconscionable  men  whose  greed  for 
power  knew  no  bounds.  We  were  manip¬ 
ulated  into  both  wars  by  a  small  clique 
of  profiteers  and  patrioteers  who  wanted 
our  sons  to  save  imperialistic  and  decay¬ 
ing  nations  in  which  they  had  invest¬ 
ments. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  conditions,  because  our 
Presidents  at  Quebec,  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  accepted  the  revengeful 
and  hateful  doctrine  of  intellectual  pyg¬ 
mies.  We  were  responsible  when  we  de¬ 
manded  unconditional  surrender  of  our 
vanquished  foes  in  place  of  a  negotiated 
peace  of  complete  disarmament  and  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  nations.  We  were  responsible 
when  we  continued  giving  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  and  participated  in  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  execution  and  enslavement  of  war 
prisoners. 

We  were  responsible  when  we  halted 
General  Patton  and  his  Army  for  weeks 
so  that  Russia  could  invade  Germany, 
and  not  only  take  Berlin  but  march 
some  hundred  miles  beyond.  The  world 
is  now  paying  for  that  mistake.  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  blamed  General  Eisenhower 
for  this  blunder.  General  Eisenhower, 
however,  was  simply  carrying  out  the 
policies  laid  down  by  his  superiors  in 
Washington. 

We  now  know  that  Germany  attempted 
to  surrender  to  us  but  we  refused  their 
offer.  We  insisted  that  they  surrender 
to  the  allied  nations.  If  we  had  only  had 
a  Lincoln  for  President,  the  world  would 
not  be  in  the  mess  it  is  in  today.  Russia 
would  have  been  kept  in  her  own  bound¬ 
ary  and  peace  would  long  ago  have  been 
established  and  the  threat  of  Russian 
domination  of  Europe  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Again  we  were  responsible  when  we  un¬ 
necessarily  prolonged  the  war  with  Japan 
after  she  had  offered  to  surrender.  We 
were  responsible  when  we  invited  Stalin 
to  enter  Mongolia  and  Korea,  and  gave 
him  the  Kuril  Islands  in  accordance  with 
secret  commitments  made  at  Yalta.  It 
is  because  of  these  blunders  that  com¬ 
munism  has  spread  throughout  Europe. 
If  we  had  dealt  with  .Russia  as  we  should 
have,  she  would  still  be  within  her  own 
boundaries  and  the  squandering  of  bil¬ 
lions  and  the  threat  of  atomic  war  would 
not  now  endanger  the  world. 

If  at  Yalta,  our  President  had  accepted 
the  advice  of  Churchill  rather  than  that 
of  Stalin,  and  we  had  entered  Europe 
under  its  soft  belly,  then  Russia  would 
have  been  prevented  from  taking  over 
the  Balkan  states.  If  we  had  not  halted 
our  army  for  weeks  so  that  Russia  could 
take  over  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  and  then 
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take  Berlin  as  well  as  east  Germany  and 
east  Austria,  the  world  would  be  happier 
today.  If  General  Patton  had  not  been 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  Czechoslovakia 
in  order  to  please  Stalin,  the  Communists 
would  not  have  been  successful. 

How  different  this  world  would  be  if 
we  only  had  had  an  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  voiced  these  noble  sentiments  “with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.” 
Unfortunately  in  place  of  that  we  had 
unconditional  surrender,  vengeance  and 
hatred,  fake  courts  and  prosecutors  exe¬ 
cuting  generals  and  others  who  were  no 
more  to  blame  for  World  War  n  than 
many  of  the  rulers  of  the  so-called  52 
peace-loving  nations. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  reality 
of  how  to  get  out  of  this  mess.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  said,  “A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.”  Let  us  understand  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  half  of 
the  world  is  arming  against  the  other 
half.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it 
is  communistic  imperialism  or  capitalis¬ 
tic  imperialism.  An  armament  race  al¬ 
ways  has  and*  always  will,  unless  discon¬ 
tinued,  end  in  war. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  in 
this  world  as  long  as  there  is  dictator¬ 
ship,  enslavement,  and  liquidation — 
murder.  There  can  be  no  peace  as  long 
as  there  are  aggressor  nations,  whether 
they  consist  of  dictatorial  imperialistic 
Russia  and  her  satellites  or  capitalistic 
imperialistic  nations  consisting  of  some 
of  the  52  peace-loving  nations. 

“Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen  the 
saddest  afe”  the  false  slogans  by  which 
America  and  the  world  were  betrayed. 
There  was  the  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out  of 
war,”  when  the  facts  show  that  Britain 
was  told  that  if  she  could  hang  on  until 
after  election  the  Yanks  would  come. 
Then  followed  the  slogans,  “Make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy”  and  “War  to 
end  all  wars.”  The  Yanks  did  come — 
many  did  not  return.  They  won  the  war 
that  others  started.  The  world  was 
made  safe  for  dictatorship — not  for 
democracy. 

The  egg  for  World  War  II  was  laid  at 
Versailles.  This  was  followed  by  inter¬ 
national  intrigue,  secret  and  undercover 
diplomacy — the  betrayal  of  smaller  na¬ 
tions  and  Wo.tld  War  II.  Then  came  the 
slogans,  “I  said,  and  I  say  again  and 
again,  your  sons  will  not  be  sent  to  fight 
on  foreign  battlefields,”  “the  Atlantic 
Charter,”  and  the  “four  freedoms.” 
Time  proved  these  slogans  false. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  we  got 
into  World  War  II  according  to  prear¬ 
ranged  schedule  via  Japan.  The  Yanks 
were  sent  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world — many  did  not  return.  They 
again  won  the  war  that  other  nations 
started.  We  again  lost  the  peace — this 
because  of  the  blunders  of  our  Presidents. 

Again  the  egg  for  world  war  III  was 
laid  at  Quebec,  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Pots¬ 
dam.  Now  we  have  another  false  slogan, 
“The  world  is  small.”  Made  small  be¬ 
cause  of  our  inventive  genius.  Made 
small  because  we  have  the  telephone,  the 
radio,  television,  airplanes,  and  jets.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  our  internationalists,  for  a 


profit,  tell  us  that  we  must  take  part  in 
every  international  or  civil  conflict 
throughout  the  world.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

We  are  being  maneuvered  into  world 
war  III  just  as  we  were  into  World  War 
II  because  of  false  slogans.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  still  be  able  to  avoid  this 
catastrophe — that  calmer  judgment  and 
American  sanity  may  again  prevail. 
That  we  may  learn  that  even  though 
the  world  be  small  we  can  still  mind  our 
own  business.  Let  us  again  accept  our 
forefathers’  warning  and  avoid  foreign 
entanglements. 

The  world  may  have  become  small  be¬ 
cause  of  scientific  discoveries  and  our 
inventive  genius.  Our  neighbors  are 
much  closer  to  us  now  than  a  generation 
ago,  but  individually  we  still  have  suffi¬ 
cient  sense  to  keep  out  of  their  family 
quarrels.  The  same  doctrine  should  and 
can  be  applied  among  nations.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  immerse  the  whole  world 
in  war  just  because  two  nations  may 
disagree. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  realize 
that  we,  a  little  over  6  percent  of  the 
world’s  population,  occupying  less  than 
7  percent  of  its  area,  and  possessing 
now  less  than  814  of  its  natural  wealth, 
cannot  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  without  depleting  our  natural 
resources.  We  cannot  look  after  all  the 
beggars  of  the  world.  We  cannot  much 
longer  act  as  an  international  WPA. 

.We  have  a  grave  decision  to  make,  a 
decision  whether  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  America  we  know,  or  sub¬ 
stitute  an  America  we  know  little  about, 
the  America  of  the  internationalists  for 
a  profit,  and  their  stooges,  the  one 
worlders. 

The  question  is,  Shall  wTe  deplete  our 
natural  resources?  I  submit  we  have 
no  moral,  legal,  or  constitutional  right 
to  do  so.  These  resources  belong  to 
unborn  millions  as  much  as  they  belong 
to  us.  It  is  the  property  of  future  as 
well  as  living  Americans. 

The  course  we  are  now  following  is  a 
betrayal  which  leads  to  inevitable  deple¬ 
tion  and  destruction.  Lincoln  was  right 
when  he  said  that  this  Nation  would 
never  be  destroyed  unless  we  ourselves 
were  its  destroyers.  We  are  now  asked 
to  accept  without  question  the  false 
propaganda  of  the  internationalists  that 
infest  the  various  departments  of  our 
Government. 

Take  the  profits  out  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  foreign  aid,  and  the  rearmament 
program,  and  there  would  be  no  Marshall 
plan,  no  rearmament  program,  and  the 
foreign  aid  would  long  ago  have  ceased. 

These  profiteers  are  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancing  their  financial  gains  by  selling 
products  to  foreign  nations  that  right¬ 
fully  belong  to  Americans.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  having  these  nations  pay  for 
these  goods  with  our  American  dollars — . 
gifts.  They  would  deplete  this  Nation 
of  all  its  raw  materials  to  further  en¬ 
rich  themselves. 

The  responsibility  for  this  disastrous  • 
costly  foreign  policy  rests  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  more  than  with  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  elect  every  Congressman 
and  one-third  of  the  Senators  every  2 
years.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  ascertain 


whether  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
prefer  the  foreign  beggars  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  is  up  to  them  to  see  that 
there  is  a  candidate  in  each  party  who 
believes  that  Americans  come  first — who 
prefers  Americans  to  foreign  beggar 
nations. 

Here  is  the  price  we  pay  because  of  our 
stupid  foreign  policy.  Our  annual  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures,  on  an  average,  are 
some  fifty  billion.  This  alone,  on  an 
average,  is  equal  to  $1  a  day  for  every 
member  of  your  family,  including  the 
baby  in  the  cradle. 

Your  Uncle  Sam  has  become  the  great¬ 
est  extortionist.  In  order  to  pay  for 
these  foreign  flirtations,  the  Government 
is  compelled  to  take  57  cents  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  every 
dollar  you  earn  on  which  you  pay  an 
income  tax. 

In  addition  we  already  owe  six  hundred 
sixty-three  billion,  including  future  com¬ 
mitments  and  obligations.  This  is 
about  twice  the  normal  value  of  all  our 
property.  Every  baby,  the  moment  it  is 
born,  has  a  tax  lien  against  it  for  $4,756. 
That  is  the  share  of  the  Federal  debt 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  is  a 
tax  lien  on  all  your  property  and  on  all 
your  earnings,  and  the  future  earnings 
of  your  baby.  It  will  be  collected  from 
you  in  income  tax  and  100  other  unseen 
taxes. 

The  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  ex¬ 
penditure  per  capita  is  $410.76  per  year, 
or  for  a  family  of  four,  $1,643.20. 

This  situation  threatens  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Government.  I  am 
confident,  however,  when  the  people 
fully  understand  the  cost  of  our  foreign 
flirtations,  they  will  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  a  devotion  put  a  stop 
to  it.  They  will  again  accept  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  warning  and  avoid  further  for¬ 
eign  entanglements. 

The  total  expenditures  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  from  its  birth  in  1776  to  1933 — 157 
years — were,  less  than  $110,000,000,000. 
This  included  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Indian  wars,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  World  War  I,  up  to 
1933,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  other 
functions  of  our  Government.  Compare 
'this  $110,000,000,000  with  the  over  $887,- 
000,000,000  spent  in  the  last  18  years — 
the  Roosevelt  global  era. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays], 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  resurgence  of 
isolationist  sentiment  in  the  House  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  and  it  should 
be  as  a  stop  signal  at  a  railroad  crossing 
to  all  of  us. 

The  Expenditures  Committee  of  this 
House  sent  a  select  committee  to  Europe 
last  fall.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  Part  of  its  mission  was  to  check 
the  expenditures  of  ECA.  Most  of  us  on 
that  committee  are  convinced  that  the 
ECA  is  doing  what  it  set  out  to  do,  that 
is,  to  act  as  an  insurance  policy  to  protect 
this  Nation  against  communism.  You 
can  forget  about  charity,  and  you  can 
forget  about  humanity,  you  can  forget 
about  hungry  children  and  all  those 
things  and  put- this  thing  strictly  on  an 
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actuarial  basis,  as  I  said  last  year.  It  is 
the  cheapest  insurance  we  can  buy  in  this 
troubled  world. 

There  were  a  lot  of  short-sighted,  near¬ 
sighted  people  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  Some  of  them  were 
in  Congress.  There  were  many  people 
who  said  that  this  Nation  should  pull  in 
its  neck,  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  like 
an  ostrich,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  by.  Did  that  policy  work?  We  tried 
it  and  we  got  as  a  result  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  I  ever  heard 
in  my  history  class  in  high  school  was 
when  the  teacher  gave  us  a  definition  of 
history.  She  said :  "It  is  a  record  of  the 
past,  a  guide  to  the  present,  and  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future.”  If  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  use  that  record  of  the  past  as 
a  guide  to  the  present,  certainly  we 
should  have  learned  something  by  the 
immediate  history  which  has  just  passed 
us  by. 

A  vote  against  rearmament  before  the 
Second  World  War,  a  vote  for  isolation¬ 
ism,  only  caused  the  blood  of  our  boys  to 
be  shed  on  foreign  soil.  It  was  easy  to 
demagogue  about  that  and  easy  to  be 
against  it,  but  I  wonder  if  we  are  stopping 
to  think  that  a  vote  against  this  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  this  Marshall  plan,  might 
well  be  the  vote  which  causes,  not  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers,  but  the  blood  of 
our  women  and  children  and  our  citizens 
to  run  down  the  streets  of  our  own  towns 
in  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  just  how  far 
away  from  Europe  we  are  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  possible  to  go  from  New  York  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  9  hours,  QV2  hours,  10  hours,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weather.  I  crossed  it 
last  September  in  11  hours  in  a  slow 
plane,  if  you  please,  a  Constellation.  It 
only  travels  300  miles  per  hour.  The 
British  at  the  present  moment,  who  are 
our  friends  and  allies,  have  a  plane  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  process  of  testing,  a  jet 
passenger  plane  which  will  haul  72  pas¬ 
sengers  and  which  will  travel  at  650 
miles  an  hour.  This  plane  is  not  on  the 
drawing  boards,  it  is  in.  the  air. 

If  England  and  France  and  the  other 
countries  of  western  Europe  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  we  would  be 
only  5V2  hours  from  Europe  by  this  new 
jet  bomber.  Can  we  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  friends?  Can  we  afford  to  let  the 
rest  of  the  European  nations  sink  into 
communism?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  expenditures  subcommittee  trav¬ 
eled  behind  the  iron  curtain.  I  wish  I 
could  bring  you  a  graphic  word  picture 
of  the  conditions  of  the  people  who  have 
had  Communist  governments  thrust 
upon  them,  not  by  their  own  free  will  but 
by  an  organized  minority  backed  up  by 
the  armed  forces  of  a  great  army  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  greatest  military  power  in 
Europe,  that  is  Red  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  these 
dictatorships  to  you  in  the  way  that  they 
should  be,  because  in  order  to  describe 
anything  to  anyone  it  has  to  be  in  fa¬ 
miliar  terms,  and  no  American  who  has. 
not  been  behind  the  iron  curtain  has 
witnessed  human  degradation  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  that  which  exists  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  people  are  ground  down  to 
depths  of  misery  of  which  we  have  no 


comprehension,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  you  in  words  which  will  give  you 
a  vivid  picture  of  it. 

That  condition  faces  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  That  condition  faced  Italy  in  the 
elections  when  I  was  in  Italy  in  1948,  be¬ 
fore  I  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  A 
week  or  so  after  the  elections  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  and  evident  to  everyone  that  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  had  swayed  those  Italian 
elections  and  had  saved  that  country 
from  being  behind  the  iron  curtain 
today. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
waste  money  or  not,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  dare  do  without  this 
program. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  are  look¬ 
ing  to  us  for  leadership.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  to  us  to  help  them  establish  demo¬ 
cratic  governments,  modeled  after  our 
own  Government.  We  dare  not  fail 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  two  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Nation  dare  not  fail  them.  If  we 
are  unable  to  solve  this  problem,  if  we 
are  unable  to  help  them  have  democratic 
governments  in  their  own  countries,  we 
face  the  fact  that  civilization  as  we  know 
it  could  conceivably  be  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  another  war.  Oh,  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history  and  forget  about  the 
atomic  era.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
do  away  with  our  knowledge  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  all  of 
those  things.  But  we  cannot.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not  we  are  living  in  an 
atomic  age  and  it  is  up  to  us  as  the 
legislative  body  of  this  Nation  to  find  a 
solution. 

We  dare  not  fail  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  No¬ 
vember  and  December  I  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  visited  four  countries,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  When 
I  returned  I  submitted  my  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a  part  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Economic  recovery  and  ECA:  While  mat¬ 
ters  in  these  fields  are  more  clearly  within 
the  purview  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  believe  that  the  other  members  of 
this  committee  are,  like  myself,  interested 
in  the  results  which  our  numerous  and  very 
substantial  programs  of  aid  have  obtained. 
Since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  Con¬ 
gress,  by  means  of  UNRRA,  Interim  Aid, 
United  Nations  Welfare  and  Relief  Organi¬ 
zations,  funds  for  the  government  and  relief 
of  occupied  areas,  loans  and  credits  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
have  made  available  very  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
covery  of  European  economy.  According  to 
a  Commerce  Department  report  carried  in 
the  press  on  January  3,  the  United  States 
has  laid  out  nearly  $30,000,000,000  in  postwar 


aid  to  these  foreign  nations.  Now,  a  million 
dollars  is  a  thousand  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
billion  dollars  is  a  thousand  million  dollars. 

We  have  laid  out  thirty  thousand  million 
dollors,  including  $3,385,000,000  subscribed  to 
the  World  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund  and 
$24,802,000,000  in  aid  furnished  directly  to 
foreign  countries. 

I  will  mention  certain  specific  situations 
in  various  localities  in  an  appendix,  but  in 
general  the  following  are  my  impressions 
and  conclusions: 

With  the  exception  of  Berlin  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  of  Germany,  the  war  damage 
in  Western  Europe  has  been  largely  repaired. 
Railways,  highways,  electric  power  systems, 
and  many  industrial  plants  are  back  in  pro¬ 
duction.  ECA  and  similar  programs  have 
largely  filled  the  pipe  lines  and  restored  in¬ 
ventories.  Shipments  of  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
fibers,  and  other  raw  materials,  have  resulted 
in  a  marked  increase  in  business  activities 
and  today  the  stores  in  Europe  are  well- 
stocked  with  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and 
foodstuffs.  Let  me  tell  you  the  people  are 
well  clothed,  well  shod,  well  fed,  and  from 
all  those  I  contacted,  are  doing  very  well. 
Problems  of  markets  for  restored  western 
European  economy  have  not  been  solved. 
The  export  business  is  very  limited  on  most 
items  to  the  other  European  countries. 

The  amount  of  imports  which  this 
country  can  absorb  is  limited.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  payment  for  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial  imports  likewise  remains  unsolved. 
Significant  amounts  of  imported  food¬ 
stuffs  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  population  of  western  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy.  Thus  far  the  United 
States  Government  has  shipped  large 
quantities  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
some  of  which  were  surplus  under  the 
domestic  support  program,  to  Europe. 
Whether  such  programs  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  reimbursement  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  American  people,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  activities  can  be 
carried  out,  without  impairing  the  sol¬ 
vency  and  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
weakening  our  economy,  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  economices 
of  western  Europe  are  not,  in  general, 
now  self-supporting,  although  the  recov¬ 
ery  has  been  amazing.  Let  no  one  tell 
you  otherwise.  They  are  well  on  the 
mend.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  achieve  that 
end  will  not,  as  anticipated,  be  effective 
•by  1952.  This  program  will  go  on  long 
after  1952. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  Europe  has  already  been  rehabili¬ 
tated.  In  support  of  his  position,  I  call 
to  his  attention  a  publication  of  the  ECA 
itself,  dated  February  3,  1950,  in  which 
Mr.  Hoffman  contends  that  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  are  at  a  level  118  per¬ 
cent  of  1938,  the  last  prewar  year. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution. 

Large-scale  efforts  to  achieve  balanced 
economies  in  those  countries  will  take 
the  form  of  future  industrialization,  lead¬ 
ing  inevitably  to  increased  competition 
with  our  own  domestic  industries  and 
producers,  either  in  the  United  States 
market  or  in  the  overseas  areas,  such 
as  South  America. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
lawnmower  factories  in  his  district  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  seen  this  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday,  “Lawnmowers  from  Eng¬ 
land,  $10.99,”  at  Hecht’s  department  store 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  unlimited 
amount,  apparently. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  calling  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  must  recognize 
and  face  the  fact  that  some  aid  will  be 
required  long  after  1952,  but  the  amount 
of  such  aid  should  be  drastically  reduced, 
starting  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1950,  as  it  is  questionable  how. 
long  the  economy  of  our  country  can 
continue  to  stand  the  terrific  drain  on 
our  finances  and  resources  without  find¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  difficulties. 

Let  me  impress  upon  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  no  bankrupt  nations 
ever  won  any  wars. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  sizable  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  Europe  and  assistance  to 
be  furnished  under  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  both  result  in  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  to  Europe. 

My  conclusions:  The  United  States  is 
committed,  as  the  result  of  the  policies 
and  decisions  reached  during  World 
War  II,  to  the  maintenance  of  forces  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  likewise  find  ourselves  committed 
to  the  economic  support  of  numerous 
areas  where  the  population  exceeds  the 
means  of  subsistence  until  a  new  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  system  is  evolved  or  ex¬ 
port  markets  become  available.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  imperative  that  all 
possible  measures  be  taken  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  morale,  efficiency,  and 
the  prestige  of  our  limited  military 
forces.  It  is  likewise  essential  that  the 
program  for  European  aid,  whether  in 
the  form  of  loans,  economic  aid,  or  other¬ 
wise,  be  scaled  down  to  a  level  which  the 
United  States  can  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  going 
on  long  after  1952,  but  if  you  continue  to 
ask  these  tremendous  sums  from  the 
American  people,  they  will  revolt;  and  if 
in  1952  you  drop  the  ax  and  you  cut  them 
off,  then  you  will  have  that  communistic 
threat  again  coming  back  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce 
this  amount  to  that  which  we  can  rea¬ 
sonably  assume  without  impairing  the 
solvency  of  this  country,  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  industrial  life  of  America 
and  the  soundness  and  economy  of  the 
Nation?  Let  us  proceed  carefully  and 
cautiously  before  we  find  ourselves  in 
difficulties.  We  are  now  well  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy,  and  I  reiterate,  if  we  are 
suddenly  catapulted  into  an  emergency, 
if  we  are  suddenly  precipitated  into  a 
war,  let  me  tell  you  that  no  bankrupt 


nation  ever  won  a  war.  Let  us  wake  up 
before  it  is  too  late. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  for  the 
Record  information  on  the  industrial 
projects  in  which  EC  A  is  participating  in 
France  and  Italy  and  data  on  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  in  Germany,  France, 
and  J|aly,  and  the  reports  are  as  follows : 

France 

From  the  start  of  ECA  to  December  31,  1949, 
France  has  been  allotted  $1,784,100,000  as 
shown  below: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Apr.  8, 
1948  to 
June  30, 
1949 

July  1, 
1949  to 
Dec.  31, 
1949 

Total  to 
Dec.  31, 
1949 

Total  allotments 

$1, 313. 4 

$470.  7 

$1,  784. 1 

Grants . . . 

1,141.4 

(') 

(') 

Loans . . . 

172.0 

(») 

(9 

1  Not  broken  down  by  type  of  aid. 


1.  The  tin-plate  mill  is  for  J.  J.  Carnaud 
et  Forges  de  Basse-Indre,  France’s  largest 
producer  of  tin  plate.  Its  plant  is  near 
Nantes  on  the  Loire  River.  Through  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  the  equipment, 
such  as  listed  below,  the.  plant’s  tin-plate 
capacity  is  expected  to  be  increased  from 
50,000  metric  tons  to  100,000  metric  tons 
annually:  Cold  rolling  reversing  mill;  com¬ 
bination  reversing  cold  reduction  and  skin 
pass  mill;  strip-pickling  line,  cleaning  line, 
shearing,  and  tinning  lines. 

2.  Both  the  hot-strip  mill  at  Denain  and 
the  cold-rolling  mill  at  Montataire  are  for 
USINOR  (Union  Siderurgique  du  Nord  de  la 
France) . 

Most  of  the  dollar  cost  for  machinery  and 
equipment  is  being  financed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank. 
The  project  has  been  under  way  since  1947. 

Part  of  the  Denain  production  will  be  cold 
rolled  into  sheets  at  Montataire,  part  will  go 
to  Basse-Indre  to  be  made  into  tin  plate, 
and  other  French  mills  will  also  be  supplied. 
Considerable  increases  in  output  of  flat- 
rolled  products  are  anticipated  as  a  result 
of  this  project/ 

3.  At  Hayange  and  Ebange,  SOLLAC  (So- 
ciete  Lorraine  de  Laminage  Continu)  is  car- 


Against  this  total,  France  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  buy  $1,697,400,000  worth  of  goods  and 
services  as  Indicated  below: 


Authorizations 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 

Total . 1,697.4 

Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer _  233.  6 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished 

products _  471.  9 

Fuel _ >  384.  2 

Machinery  and  vehicles _ _ _  339.  9 

Miscellaneous  (including  technical 

services _  28.  4 

Ocean  freight _  239.  5 


Of  these  authorizations,  $45,600,000  pro¬ 
vide  materials  for  industrial  projects.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  these  enterprises  is 
equivalent  to  $507,200,000,  of  which  ECA  has 
agreed  to  provide  $110,100,000.  The  balance, 
equivalent  to  $397,100,000,  will  be  financed 
with  local  currency  and  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  France. 

The  list  of  industrial  projects  approved  by 
ECA  through  December  31,  1949,  follows: 


rying  out  an  extensive  program  of  modern¬ 
izing  and  expanding  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  assistance  of  ECA  dollars. 

The  project,  in  its  first  phase,  calls  for 
the  building  of  a  continuous  hot-strip  mill 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  700,000  to  850,- 
000  tons  of  coils,  and  a  continuous  cold- 
strip  mill  with  an  annual  capacity  of  350,000 
tons  of  sheets  and  tin  plate.  In  its  second 
phase,  an  84-oven  coke  plant  to  supply  ex¬ 
isting  blast  furnaces  at  Hayange,  a  blooming 
mill,  and  a  continuous  cold-strip  mill  will 
be  added. 

Upon  completition,  scheduled  for  1952,  the 
SOLLAC  development  and  allied  facilities 
will  consist  of  a  modern  sheet  and  tin-plate 
installation  integrated  with  adequate  steel, 
iron,  and  coke  production  located  adjacent 
to  the  iron-ore  and  coal  mines  of  Lorraine 
and  the  Saar. 

4.  An  electric-powered  blooming  mill  at 
Rombas  for  the  Societe  Lorraine  des  Acieries 
de  Rombas  (a  member  of  the  SOLLAC  group) 
will  replace  two  obsolete  steam-driven  mills. 
The  new  mill  will  produce  as  much  as  the  two 
old  mills  (dating  prior  to  1900)  and  will  roll 
higher  quality  steel.  A  major  part  of  the 
mill’s  production  will  be  in  the  form  of 
blooms  and  slabs  for  the  finishing  mills  at 
Rombas  and  the  new  SOLLAC  strip  mill, 


Industrial  projects 


[In  millions  of  dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Type  of  project 

Location 

Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

cost 

ECA 

commit¬ 

ment 

P.  A.’s 

issued 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$507. 2 

$110. 1 

$45.6 

1.  Tin-plate  mill _ _ _ 

Basse-Indre _ _ 

10.0 

2.2 

1.8 

2.  Hot  strip,  slabbing,  cold  rolling,  and  temper  pass 

Denain  and  Montataire _ 

59.6 

12.1 

5.1 

mills. 

3.  Strip  mills _ _ _ 

Hayange  and  Ebange _ 

133.  1 

49.  4 

19.0 

4.  Blooming  mill _ _ _ _ _ 

Rombas _  _ 

8.  7 

1.3 

1.3 

5.  Petroleum  refining . __ . . . 

Gonfreville  and  La  Mede _ 

11.0 

3.2 

1.3 

9.4 

.8 

.6 

31.7 

1.9 

1  2 

8.  Petroleum  refining _ _ 

Port  Jerome _ _ _ 

6.4 

1.  4 

.3 

9.  Petroleum  refining _ _ . 

Notre  Dame  de  Gravenchon. 

6.0 

.9 

.9 

19.  5 

15.0 

5.6 

11.  Equipment,  for  nickel-ore  mines.. . . 

New  Caledonia _ _ _ 

2.0 

.7 

0 

4  0 

4.0 

2  4 

13.  Equipment  for  potash  mines . . . 

125.0 

4.0 

2. 1 

14.  Aluminum-foil  mill _ _ _ _ 

Froges . . ... 

2.0 

1. 1 

.8 

15.  Aluminum-foil  mill . . . . 

Rugles _ 

2.0 

1. 1 

.9 

16.  Streptomycin  plant. _ _ _ _ 

Vitry-sur-Seine . . . 

1.  0 

.2 

0 

17.  Streptomycin  plant _ _ 

La  Plaine  St.  Denis . . 

1.6 

.3 

0 

12.0 

7. 1 

0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

20.  Equipment  for  Ministry  of  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and 

60.0 

1.3 

0 

Telephones. 
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&.  At  Gonfreville,  facilities  will  be  installed 
to  produce  about  120,000  metric  tons  of 
lubricating  oils  and  10,000  metric  tons  of  wax 
per  year.  At  La  Mede  (near  Marseille)  a 
cracking  unit  is  to  be  altered  to  permit  satis¬ 
factory  processing  of  distillates  from  Middle 
East  crude  oils — the  raw  material  for  both 
La  Mede  and  Gonfreville.  Both  refineries  are 
owned  by  the  Compagnie  Prancaise  de  Raf- 
finage,  a  French  3fcmpany. 

6.  The  Donges  refinery  (near  St.  Nazaire) 
of  Raffineries  Prancaises  de  Petrole  de  l’Atlan- 
tique,  heavily  damaged  during  the  war,  will 
be  rehabilitated  and  expanded.  Refining 
capacity  will  be  stepped  up  and  facilities  in¬ 
stalled  to  increase  lubricating  oils  output 
from  14,000  to  38,000  metric  tons  per  year. 

7.  The  project  at  Berre  for  Compagnie  de 
Raffinage  Shell  is  designed  to  increase  re¬ 
fining  capacity  from  1,000,000  tons  to  2,330,- 
000  tons  annually  and  lubricant  production 
from  20,000  metric  tons  to  35,000  metric  tons 
annually.  Part  of  the  increased  capacity  will 
be  achieved  by  transferring  to  Berre  the  Shell 
facilities  at  Pauillac  which  was  severely  dam¬ 
aged  during  the  war. 

8.  Standard  Prancaise  des  Petrole’s  refin¬ 
ery  at  Port  Jerome  (near  Le  Havre)  is  being 
expanded  to  allow  production  of  139,000  me¬ 
tric  tons  of  lubricating  oils  per  year.  Lube 
oils  were  made  there  prior  to  the  war  but 
facilities  were  removed  by  the  Germans.  The 
company  is  an  a  foliate  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey. 

9.  Facilities  for  the  production  of  lube  oils 
will  be  modernized  at  the  Notre  Dame  de 
Gravenchon  refinery  of  Socony-Vacuum 
Francaise,  an  affiliate  of  the  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.  War  destruction  and  removal  of 
lube  facilities  by  the  Germans  made  postwar 
operation  impossible.  The  approved  proj¬ 
ect  provides  for  lube  production  of  about 
50,000  tons  per  year. 

10.  Construction  of  a  thermal-electric 
power  plant  of  100,000  kilowatts  capacity  at 
Dechy  was  approved  for  Charbonnages  de 
France.  The  Dechy  plant  (in  the  Pas  de 
Calais  region)  will  use  waste  coal..  Annual 
output  is  estimated  at  400,000,000  to  600,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours.  Specifications  and 
equipment  will  originate  in  the  United 
States. 

11.  Under  the  nickel-ore  project,  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  provided  to  mechanize  the 
nickel-ore  mines  of  Societe  le  Nickel  in  New 
Caledonia.  As  a  result,  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  production  is  expected. 

12.  Many  of  the  Ldrraine  mines  were  dam¬ 
aged  during  the  war  and  in  addition  the 
shortage  of  housing  for  workers  in  the  area 
has  made  reactivation  difficult.  Increased 
mechanization — to  alleviate  partially  these 
difficulties  and  to  step  up  output  for  ex¬ 
panding  steel  production — is  contained  in 
this  mining  project.  Loading,  crushing, 
scraping,  etc.,  American  machinery  are  to  be 
purchased  by  SECM  (Societe  pour  l’Etude  du 
Chargement  Mecanique)  for  25  Lorraine 
companies. 

13.  Potash  production  will  be  increased 
from  720,000  tons  in  1948  to  1,200,000  tons  in 
1957  under  a  project  for  Mines  Domaniales 
de  Potasses  d’Alsace  near  Mulhouse.  The 
company  is  government-controlled  and  op¬ 
erates  13  shafts  and  9  processing  plants. 
French  potash  reserves  are  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sourqes  of  supply  outside  of  Russia  and 
the  Russian  zone  of  Germany.  Over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  potash  produced  is  used  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  fertilizers — increased  sup¬ 
plies  of  which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  France. 

14  and  15.  These  projects  call  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  equipment  for  rolling,  cutting, 
and  coiling  of  aluminum  foil  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants: 

Societe  des  Trefileries  et  Laminoirs  du 
Havre  at  Rugles. 

Etablissements  Charles  Coquillard  at 
Froges. 

Output  of  these  two  companies  will  help 
reduce  France’s  import  requirements  for 


aluminum  foil— used  for  food  packaging, 
lining  containers  for  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  products,  as  a  component  of  electrical 
condensers,  and  other  purposes. 

16.  This  project  provides  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  streptomycin-producing  plant  for 
Societe  des  Usines  Chimiques  Rhone- 
Poulenc.  At  full  operation,  the  plant  will  be 
capable  of  supplying  a  major  part  of  France’s 
minimum  needs  for  streptomycin. 

17.  A  similar  streptomycin  plant  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  Societe  Industrielle  pour  la 
Fabrication  des  Antibiotiques  at  La  Plaine 
Saint-Denis. 

Both  streptomycin  projects  will  permit 
sizable  reductions  in  the  dollar  expenditures 
for  the  drug  which  were  running  at  about 
$10,000,000  per  year. 

18.  To  permit  Air  France  to  expand  its 
operations  and  improve  and  lower  its  serv¬ 
ice  costs  primarily  on  long-run  lines,  ECA 
approved  the  purchase  of  6  Lockheed  Con¬ 
stellations  and  replacement  parts.  Through 
the  expansion  of  air  transport  facilities, 
France  expects  to  earn  additional  transport 
dollars  and  also  to  attract  larger  numbers  of 
tourists. 

19.  This  project  provides  additional  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  engines  and  parts  for 
the  French  aircraft  industry. 

20.  ECA  approved  a  project  to  obtain 
equipment  for  the  French  Ministry  of  Posts, 
Telegraphs  and  Telephones  which  operates 
the  Government-owned  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  The  electrical  apparatus  and 
other  equipment  are  designed  to  improve  the 
national  and  international  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  in  France  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  postal-checking 
system  which  provides  banking  services  to 
rural  areas. 

Under  consideration  in  ECA-Washington 
as  of  December  31,  1949,  was  a  project  for 
the  expansion  of  tractor  and  implement  pro¬ 
duction  at  Saint  Dizler  Croix  and  Montataire 
for  CIMA  (Compagnie  Internationale  des 
Machines  Agricules)  having  an  estimated  to¬ 
tal  cost  equivalent  to  $13,000,000  including 
an  ECA  cost  of  $6,400,000. 

USE  OP  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

France  had  deposited  as  of  December  3l, 
1949,  almost  356,000,000,000  francs  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  $1,300,000,000)  of  counterpart  under 
Public  Law  472.  Five  percent  of  these  de¬ 
posits  are  reserved  for  United  States  use, 
leaving  over  338,000,000,000  francs  for  use  by 
France,  with  ECA  approval,  to  promote  mone¬ 
tary  and  financial  stability,  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
ductive  activity,  and  for  other  purposes  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

As  of  December  31,  all  but  4,000,000,000 
of  the  French  counterpart  funds  had  been 
withdrawn  for  the  purposes  shown  in  the 
attached  table.  A  significant  fact  about  the 
use  of  French  counterpart  funds  is  that  it 
made  possible  the  French  Government  pro¬ 
gram  ^of  essential  investments  while  main¬ 
taining  monetary  and  financial  stabilization 
in  France. 

A  large  part  of  the  counterpart  funds  used 
for  promotion  of  production  has  been 
channeled  into  the  electric,  gas,  and  power 
facilities.  Among  the  projects  being  fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  from  counterpart  funds  is 
a  series  of  dams  being  built  on  the  major 
rivers  in  order  to  provide  hydroelectric 
power  and  make  possible  a  reduction  of 
coal  imports.  Dams  are  being  built  on  the 
Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Dordogne,  as  well  as 
along  many  of  the  small,  rapid  rivers  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  The*Genissiat  Dam 
in  the  Rhone  Valley  is  the  largest  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  being  300  feet  wide.  The  hydro¬ 
electric  project  at  this  dam  will  produce  al¬ 
most  2,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec¬ 
tricity  per  year. 

French  coal  output  was  materially  aided 
by  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  the  re¬ 
construction  and  development  of  the  coal 
mines.  Despite  the  Communist-inspired 
strike  in  the  late  months  of  1948,  the  coal 
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industry  of  France  has  staged  a  remark¬ 
able  comeback  and  reached  almost  record 
production  in  1949.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  to  finance  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  mine  works  such  as  those  in  the 
Lorraine,  Loire,  and  Auvergne  basins,  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  have  been  used  to  provide 
needed  housing  for  laborers  in  the  coal 
mines. 

France  counterpart  fund  utilization  through 
Dec.  31,  1949 


*[In  billions  of  francs] 


Pub¬ 

lic 

Law 

472 

Pub¬ 

lic 

Law 

389 

Total 

ECA  approvals  for  withdrawal... 

334.4 

68.8 

403.2 

Withdrawals... 

334.4 

68.8 

403.2 

Purpose  of  withdrawals: 

Debt  retirement _ 

45.  0 

45.0 

Promotion  of  production . 

281.9 

68.8 

350.7 

Land  reclamation,  etc _ 

13.1 

13.1 

Other  agricultural  pro- 

grams..  _ e _ 

5. 1 

5.1 

Coal  mining _ _ 

63.8 

7.5 

70.8 

Food  products  manufac- 

turing . . . . 

6.1 

6.1 

Basic  textiles . . 

1.5 

1.5 

Primary  metals _ _ 

10.0 

1.1 

u.i 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products _ _ 

.4 

.2 

.6 

Fertilizer . 

1.3 

.3 

1.6 

Chemicals  and  products.. 

.7 

.1 

.8 

Petroleum  and  coal  prod- 

ucts . . . . 

.6 

1.7 

.  2.8 

Pulp  and  paper... . . 

.1 

.1 

Rubber  and  rubber  prod- 

ucts . .  . . 

.2 

.2 

Electrical  machinery _ 

.9 

1.1 

2.2 

Miscellaneous  manufac- 

tures . . 

2.8 

.2 

3.0 

Railroads _ 

28.4 

12.4 

40.8 

Waterways  and  harbors. . 

2.6 

1.0 

3.6 

Merchant  and  fishing 

fleet . . . 

11.9 

5.0 

16.9 

Roads  and  highway 

bridges . .  .. 

1.0 

.1 

1.1 

Electric,  gas,  and  power 

facilities  ...  .  . 

101.6 

36.8 

138.4 

10.0 

10.0 

Undistributed . 

20.3 

1.3 

21.6 

7.  5 

7.5 

7. 1 

7.1 

Transportation  of  relief 

.2 

’.2 

.2 

.2 

Italy 

From  the  start  of  ECA  to  December  31, 
1949,  Italy  has  been  allotted  $940,100,000,  as 
shown  below: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Apr.  3  to 
June  30, 
1949 

July  1  to 
Dec.  31, 
1949 

Total  to 
Dec.  31, 
1949 

Total  allotment-- 

668.0 

272.1 

940.1 

Grants . 

601.  CL. 

.(■) 

« 

Loans _ 

67.0 

[') 

(■) 

1  Not  broken  down  by  type  of  allotment. 


Against  this  total,  Italy  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  buy-  through  December  31,  .1949, 
$883,400,000  worth  of  goods  and  services  as 
indicated  below: 

Authorisations 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer _  200.  2 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished 

products _ - —  249.  0 

Machinery  and  vehicles - 161.6 

Fuel  _  143.  6 

Miscellaneous  '  (including  technical 

■services)  _  14. 2 

Ocean  freight - - - 114.  6 


Total  _ _ -  883.4 


Of  these  authorizations,  $61,200,000  pro¬ 
vide  materials  for  industrial  projects.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  these  enterprises,  in- 
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ceding  the  dollar  equivalent  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  it  $201,400,000,  of  which  ECA  has 
agreed  to  provide  $82,100,000.  The  balance, 
equivalent  to  $119,300,000  will  be  financed 


The  principal  objective  of  the  Italian  iron 
and  steel  program  is  to  insure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  country’s 
mechanical  industries  and  to  assure  the 
availability  of  steel  in  sufficient  quantities 
at  international  prices  or  less. 

The  mechanical  industries  of  Italy  which 
currently  employ  about  800,000  workers  can 
be  substantially  expanded  for  the  creation 
of  employment  if  a  supply  of  raw  materials 
is  assured  at  competitive  prices.  For  this 
reason,  aid  to  these  industries  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  general  recovery  program. 

1.  The  project  at  Bagnoli  Piombino,  and 
Corniglino  provides  assistance  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  three  steel  plants  (of  ILVA-Alti  Forni  e 
Acciaierie  d 'Italia — a  subsidiary  of  Fin- 
sider)  which  were  inactivated  during  the 
war  by  Allied  bombing  and  German  demo¬ 
lition.  ECA  dollars  were  ear-marked  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  in  the  United 
States  required  for  the  reconstruction  and 
modernization  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  semi- 
continuous  billet  mill,  a  rod  mill,  and  a 
semicontinuous  hot-strip  mill.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  reactivating  steel-making  capacity, 
the  project  is  expected  to  result  in  lowered 
production  costs. 

2.  Equipment  for  modernizing  the  steel 
works  of  Acciaierie  e  Ferriere  Lombarde 
Falck,  at  Milan,  includes  electric  furnaces, 
tube  forming  and  welding  mill,  forging  and 
forming  machines  for  nuts  and  bojts,  strip 
welder  for  cold-strip  mill,  and  auxiliary  ma¬ 
chinery  and  spare  parts.  Falck,  the  largest 
independent  steel  company  in  Italy,  oper¬ 
ates  three  plants  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
over  300,000  tons  per  year. 

3.  The  proposed  slab  and  billet  for  Cogne 
S.p.A.  in  the  Aosta  Valley  is  designed  to 
handle  special  steels.  Modernization  equip¬ 
ment  required  comprises  a  10-ton  oxygen 
plant,  pig-casting  machine,  and  a  slab  and 
billet  rolling  mill.  Cogne,  a  Government- 
owned  plant,  operates  on  high-grade  ore  ob¬ 
tained  from  mines  near  the  plant. 

4.  The  project  at  Villadossola  is  for  SISMA, 
producers  of  merchant  steel  and  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Edison  Co.  New  units  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  are:  A  rolling-mill  unit  for  billets 
complete  with  accessories  and  a  bolt  maker 
for  nuts  and  bolts. 

5.  The  slab  and  billet  mill  at  Pont  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Aosta  Valley,  is  for  ILSSA — Viola,  a  small 
independent  company  which  produces  only 
special  steels  with  emphasis  on  stainless 
types.  The  project  involves  the  purchase  of 


with  local  currency  and  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  Italy. 

The  list  of  industrial  projects  approved  by 
ECA  through  December  31,  1949,  follows  i 


a  three-stand  rolling  mill  to  enable  the  plant 
to  produce  billets  and  slabs. 

6.  A  new  facility,  consisting  of  a  pipe  form¬ 
ing  and  welding  machine,  was  approved  for 
FERROTUBI,  a  subsidiary  of  Fabrica  Jtaliani 
Tuba,  at  Milan.  Annual  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  range  between  1,800  and  3,000  tons 
of  one-eighth  inch  to  three-inch  pipe.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  output  is  intended  for 
the  domestic  market  and  the  remaining  third 
for  export.  This  project  is  expected  to  lower 
welded  steel  pipe  production  costs  and  help 
support  Italy’s  export  markets. 

7.  The  cold-rolling  mill  for  strip  and  tin¬ 
plate  is  for  Cantieri  Metallurgici  Italian!,  a 
subsidiary  of  Falck,  at  Castellammare  di 
Stabia.  Equipment  needed  for  the  project 
consists  of  a  reversing  stand  for  cold-rolling 
strip,  straightening  machine,  pickling  train, 
welding  machine,  strip-washing  plant,  gal¬ 
vanizing  machine,  and  corrugating  press. 

8  and  9.  Shortage  of  electric  power  is  a 
major  limiting  factor  in  Italy’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  industrial  production  with  many  in¬ 
dustries  forced  to  suspend  operations  several 
days  a  week.  The  continuing  shortage,  to 
a  large  extent,  has  been  due  to  low  water 
supply  at  the  hydroelectric  plants,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  additional  steam-electric  in¬ 
stallations.  The  two  projects  at  Genoa  for 
the  Societa  Edison  will  help  meet  this  need. 
Each  approval  provides  for  a  50,000-kilowatt 
thermal  electric  addition  to  existing  capacity. 

10,  11,  and  12.  Other  approved  additions  to 
Italy’s  thermal '  electric  capacity  include 
60,000  kilowatts  at  Palermo  for  Societa  Gen- 
erale  Elettrica  della  Sicilia;  30,000  kilowatts 
at  Naples  for  Societa  Meridinale  di  Elettrica; 
50,000  kilowatts  at  Venice  for  Societa  Termo 
Elettrica  Veneta.  ~ 

13.  Under  the  project  for  Aquila,  S.  p.  A., 
Tecnico  Industriale,  at  Zaule,  near  Trieste, 
modern  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  lu¬ 
bricating  oils  will  be  installed.  A  reform¬ 
ing  unit  will  also  be  constructed  in  order  to 
increase  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  refinery.  At  completion  the 
new  lubricating-oil  facilities  will  turn  out 
about  600  barrels  per  day. 

The  Aquila  Refinery,  which  produced  a  full 
range  of  petroleum  products  prior  to  the  war, 
was  severely  bombed  during  the  war.  Oper¬ 
ations  were  resumed  in  1947,  and  gasoline 
and  other  light  products  were  produced. 
Lubricant  facilities,  however,  were  not.  re¬ 
built.  Crude  refining  capacity,  at  the  time 
of  project  approval,  was  about  12,000  barrels 
per  day. 


14.  Capacity  of  IROM's  (Soclete  Rafflna- 
zlone  Olll  Mlnerall)  refinery  at  Porto  Mar- 
ghera,  near  Venice,  will  be  more  than  dou¬ 
bled — from  620,000  tons  to  1,100,000  tons  per 
year — under  an  approved  project.  Facilities 
for  manufacturing  lubricating  oils  will  also 
be  added. 

IROM  uses  Middle  East  crude  oil  and  serves 
the  Industrial  area  In  the  Po  Valley,  Venice, 
and  other  Adriatic  ports.  War  damage  was 
considerable  but  capacity  output  has  since 
been  attained. 

15  and  16.  The  two  projects  for  the  Flat 
Co.  at  Turin  were  designed  to  rehabilitate 
and  modernize  the  mechanical,  engineering, 
and  steel-making  sectors  of  the  company. 

Fiat,  manufacturer  of  autos,  commercial 
vehicles,  agricultural  equipment,  Diesel  en¬ 
gines,  and  railroad  rolling  equipment,  em¬ 
ploys  over  55,000  persons.  It  has  260  dealers 
in  Italy  and  74  dealers  and  350  subdealers 
abroad. 

Under  the  automotive  project,  aimed 
largely  at  improving  the  automobile  division, 
purchases  to  be  made  in  the  United  States 
include  foundry  machinery,  forging  and 
sheet  processing  presses,  lathes,  and  welding, 
milling,  tapping,  threading,  drilling,  grind¬ 
ing,  boring,  sharpening,  and  gear  machines. 

The  steel-equipment  project  covers  the 
purchase  of  electric  steel  furnaces,  cold  roll¬ 
ing  strip  mills,  a  tube  mill,  and  bolt-  and 
nut-making  equipment.  The  steel  works  are 
operated  by  Fiat  in  conjunction  with  its 
automotive  plants. 

17.  The  project  for  RIV  Officine  dl  Villar 
Perosa,  a  principal  Italian  producer  of  bear¬ 
ings,  involves  the  replacement  of  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  subsequent  lowering  of  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  RIV  manufactures  a  wide  range 
of  products  including  antifriction,  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  bearings  for  railway  cars, 
spindles,  piston  rings,  tappets,  and  molded 
plastic  products.  The  new  equipment,  to  be 
bought  in  the  United  States,  will  be  used  to 
step  up  production  of  some  items  and  to 
increase  productivity  through  the  use  of 
modern  machinery. 

18.  Three  DC-6’s  were  approved  for  Linee 
Aeree  Italiane  to  be  put  into  service  on  the 
Rome-New  York  run.  Additional  passenger 
carrying  capacity  was  thus  made  available 
to  handle  traffic  during  1950. 

19.  Machinery  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  modernization  and  integration  of  the 
Cartiere  Burgo  paper  mills  at  Verzuolo  and 
Corsico  were  provided  for  under  a  project 
approval.  The  company,  Italy’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  paper,  estimates  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  output  on  completion 
of  the  project. 

ECA  turned  down  a  proposed  18,000-kilo¬ 
watt  hydroelectric  plant  at  Nazzano. 

Under  consideration  in  Washington  (with 
mission  and  OSR  recommendations)  as  of 
December  31,  1949,  was  a  project  for  coal 
mining  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
Sulcis  coal  field  of  the  Societa  Mineraria 
having  an  estimated  total  cost  equivalent 
to  $10,000,000  and  an  ECA  cost  of  $3,500,000. 

USE  OP  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

As  of  December  31,  1949,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  deposited  241,500,000,000  lire 
(equivalent  to  $420,000,000)  in  their  special 
counterpart  account.  Five  percent  of  these 
deposits,  amounting  to  12,100,000,000  lire,  has 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  United 
States  disbursing  officers  for  United  States 
use.  In  addition  to  the  above  deposits  under 
Public  Law  472,  the  ECA  had  responsibility 
for  approving  the  utilization  of  106,800,000,- 
000  lire  of  local  currency  deposited  under 
Public  Laws  84  and  389. 

ECA  had  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
total  of  177,500,000,000  lire,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  83,700,000,000  lire  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
purposes  shown  in  the  attached  table. 

A  large  part  of  the  counterpart  funds  with¬ 
drawn  have  been  utilized  to  finance  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  production  in 


Industrial  projects 
[Millions  of  dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Type  of  project 


Location 

Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

cost* 

ECA 

commit¬ 

ment 

P.  A.’s 
Issued 

201.4 

82.1 

61.2 

Bagnoli,  Piombino,  and 
Corniglino.  . 

Milan... . . . 

67.0 

12.0 

11.5 

4.2 

2.2 

1.9 

Aosta  Valley . . 

1.5 

1.0 

0 

Villadossola... . 

5.2 

2.5 

2.4 

Pont  St.  Martin _ 

2.9 

1.5 

1.5 

Milan _ _ _ 

.5 

.2 

.2 

Castellammare  di  Stabia _ 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Genoa . 

8.9 

6.0 

5.7 

- do . . . 

8.5 

6.2 

0 

Palermo . . . 

11.1 

6.3 

5.8 

Naples . 

5.2 

3.4 

3.2 

Porto  Marghera  (Venice) _ 

10.0 

6.6 

0 

Zuale . . 

8.0 

4.3 

3.9 

Porto  Marghera  (Venice) _ 

6.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Turin . . 

43.7 

14.6 

14.6 

. do . . . . 

15.0 

4.2 

3.9 

Villar  Perosa  and  Turin . 

2.0 

1.4 

•  1.4 

5.5 

4.5 

0 

Verzuolo  and  Corsico . 

3.4 

1.7 

-1.6 

Total. 


1.  Steel  mill  equipment. 


Steel  mill  equipment . 

Slab  and  billet  mill _ _ 

Wire  rod  mill;  bolt,  and  nut  equipment . 

Slab  and  billet  mill . . . 

Pipe  forming  and  welding  machine . 

Cold  rolling  mill  for  tinplate . . 

50,000-kilowatt  steam  electric  station . 

50,000-k  ilowatt  turbo-generator . . 

60,000-kilowatt  steam  electric  station.- . . 

30,000-kilowatt  steam  electric  plant . 

50,000-kilowatt  turbo-generator . . . 

Petroleum  refining  (and  lubricating  products). 
Petroleum  refining  (and  lubricating  products)  . 

Automotive  products  (Fiat) _ _ _ 

Steel  plant  equipment  (Fiat) _ _ _ 

Bearings  and  other  products _ 

Aircraft  (DC-6's) . . . 

Paper  mill  equipment _ _ _ 


i  Includes  ECA  dollars,  other  dollars,  and  the  dollar  equivalents  of  local  currency. 
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Italy.  Land  reclamation  projects  have  been 
important,  not  only  in  providing  more  acre¬ 
age  for  growing  needed  crops  but  will  in  two 
ways  tend  to  relieve  the  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  Immediate  employment  of 
workers  is  required  to  carry  out  the  irriga¬ 
tion  and  other  reclamation  work.  Additional 
workers  will  find  farm  employment  when  the 
projects  are  completed.  An  example  of  the 
agricultural  program  to  be  financed  in  part 
with  counterpart  funds  is  the  program  for 
the  Latium  region  near  Rome.  Plans  for  a 
3-year  period  call  for  the  employment  of  4,- 
000  workers  to  irrigate  4,250  acres,  drain  40,- 
750  acres,  provide  flood  control  for  15,000 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that  the  improved 
land  will  be  able  to  employ  6,500  additional 
farm  workers. 

Agricultural  projects  in  the  Emilia  area  will 
provide  immediate  employment  for  450  work¬ 
ers  and  an  equal  number  of  workers  off-site. 
The  program  includes  the  construction  of 
25  miles  of  drainage  canals  to  service  150,000 
acres  of  land,  the  construction  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  which  will  bring  drinking  water  to  4,- 
000  inhabitants,  irrigation  of  10,000  acres,  and 
provision  of  water  for  4,500  cattle. 

It  is  estimated  that,  by  1952,  projects  in 
the  Emilia  region  will  result  in  the  irrigation 
of  25,000  acres,  drainage  of  250,000  acres  and 
flood  control  of  25,000  acres.  The  improved 
land  will  be  able  to  accommodate  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  farm  workers. 

An  antimalaria  campaign  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Italy  and  financed  in  part  with 
counterpart  funds  may  induce  thousands  of 
farm  families  to  abandon  their  ancient 
mountain  villages  and  return  to  the  land 
from  which  they  originally  fled  to  avoid  dis¬ 
ease.  Ridding  the  land  of  malaria  not  only 
will  bring  the  farmer  away  from  crowded, 
insanitary  villages,  but  will  result  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  boost  to  Italian  food  production. 
Many  farmers  now  walk  from  10  to  20  miles 
a  day  to  "commute”  from  their  homes  to  the 
fields,  a  custom  which  has  deprived  them  of 
much  tipie  and  energy  and  has  caused  vast 
areas  of  fertile  agricultural  land  to  remain 
undeveloped. 

An  important  need  in  the  Italian  economy 
to  be  financed  from  counterpart  funds  is  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  In  addition  to  28,000,000,000 
lire  withdrawn  thus  far,  another  70,000,000,- 
000  lire  has  beeri  programed  for  use  in  re¬ 
habilitating  the  railroads  through  the  repair 
and  replacement  of  rolling  stock  and  other 
measures  designed  to  effect  improvements 
that  will  Increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs. 

Counterpart  fund  utilization  through  Dec. 

31,  1949 


[Billions  of  lire] 


Public 

Law 

472 

Public 
Laws 
84  and 
389 

Total 

ECA  approvals  for  with¬ 
drawal-  _ _ _ 

117.6 

33.8 

13.8 

59.9 

49.9 

43.1 

177.6 

83.7 

56.9 

Withdrawals . . . 

Purpose  of  withdrawals: 

Promotion  of  production. 

Agriculture _ 

Merchant  and  fishing 
fleet _ _ ... 

13.8 

10.6 

4.0 

28.0 

.5 

24.4 

4.0 

28.0 

.5 

Railroads _ _ 

Technical  assistance.. 

Other  purposes . . 

Housing _ 

20.0 

‘6.8 

26.8 

3.5 

1.8 

1.2 

.3 

3.5 

1.8 

1.2 

.3 

20.0 

Tourism . . 

Health  and  sanitation. 
Miscellaneous  social 
services _ _ 

Undistributed _ 

20.6  • 

Counterpart  fund  utilization  through  Deo. 
31,  1949 — Continued  ~ 

[Billions  of  lire] 


Public 

Law 

472 

Public 
Laws 
84  and 
389 

Total 

To  be  withdrawn _ 

83.8 

10.0 

93.8 

Promotion  of  production. 

70.0 

-  9.4 

79.4 

Agriculture _ 

9.4 

9.4 

Railroads. . 

70.0 

70.0 

13. '8 . 

.6 

14.4 

Health  and  sanitation. 

2.2 

2.2 

Housing _ _  .  .. 

.3 

.3 

Miscellaneous  social 

.3 

.3 

11.6 

11.6 

Germany 


Prom  the  start  of  ECA  to  December  31, 
1949,  Germany  has  been  allotted  $848^700,000 
as  shown  below: 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Apr.  3, 
1948- 
June  30, 
1949 

July  1- 
Deo.  31, 
1949 

Total  to 
Dec.  31, 
1949 

Total  allotments.. 

Grants . . 

613.5 

235.2 

848.7 

613.5 

0 

235.2 

0 

848.7 

0 

Loans . . . . 

Against  this  total,  Germany  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  buy  $801,900,000  worth  of  goods 


and  services  as  indicated  below: 

Authorisations  . 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

Total _ $802.  9 


Pood,  feed,  and  fertilizer _ • _  328.  3 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished 

products _  295. 1 

Machinery  and  vehicles _  30.  4 

Fuel _ - _  17.  1 

Miscellaneous  (largely  tobacco) _  52.  4 

Ocean  freight _ ^ -  78.  7 


To  date,  there  have  been  no  industrial 
projects  approved  for  Germany. 

USE  OP  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

As  of  December  31,  1949,  over  1,793,000,000 
Deutschemarks  (equivalent  to  $562,000,000) 
had  been  deposited  by  Germany  (Federal 
Republic)  in  their  special  counterpart  ac¬ 
count  established  under  Public  Law  472. 
About  90,000,000  Deutschemarks,  5  percent  of 
the  total  deposits,  are  reserved  for  United 
States  use.  At  the  end  of  the  year  about 
1,255,000,000  Deutschemarks  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  ECA  for  withdrawal  and  563,000,- 
000  Deutschemarks  had  been  withdrawn  for 
the  purposes  shown  in  the  attached  table. 

Unlike  other  participating  countries,  the 
counterpart  fund  account  for  Germany  re¬ 
flects  deposits  of  local  currency  not  only  for 
grant  aid  furnished  but  also  for  conditional 
aid  received.  On  the  other  hand,  with¬ 
drawals  are  made  from  the  95  percent  por¬ 
tion  to  pay  German  exporters  for  goods 
shipped  to  other  countries  under  drawing 
rights  extended  by  the  German  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  intra-European  pay¬ 
ments  plan.  Under  the  new  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  recently  entered  into  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  deposits  in  the  special 
account  will  no  longer  be  required  for  con¬ 
ditional  aid. 

Counterpart  funds  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  German  economy  by  providing  a  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  Investment  capital,  particularly 
since  there  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  private 
capital  for  investment  purposes.  A  large 
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part  of  the  counterpart  funds  released  have 
been  earmarked  to  develop  and  rehabilitate 
the  industrial  production  capacity  of  the 
country.  Funds  will  be  channeled  into  such 
major  industries  as  electrical  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  textiles  and  clothing,  petroleum, 
iron  and  steel,  paper  and  printing,  wood¬ 
working,  and  diverse  other  industries.  Other 
large  amounts  will  be  made  available  for 
power  projects  to  break  the  bottleneck  in 
electric  power  that  is  retarding  the  growth 
of  industrial  production.  Forty-four  million 
Deutschemarks  have  already  been  withdrawn 
to  develop  the  BEWAG  (Berliner  Elektrizitaet 
Werkstette  Aktien  Gesellschaft) .  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  power  station  will  make  the 
western  sectors  of  Berlin  independent  of  So¬ 
viet  electric  power  and  also  effect  a  savings  of 
175,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Other  uses 
of  counterpart  funds  iiielude  agricultural 
projects  aimed  at  reconstruction  of  war- 
damaged  farms,  activities  to  relieve  the  seri¬ 
ous  housing  shortage,  railroad  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  projects  to  help  stimulate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  revival  of  Berlin. 

Counterpart  fund  utilization  through  Dec. 

31,  1949,  Public  Law  472 
[In  millions  of  Deutschemarks] 


ECA  approvals  for  withdrawal _  1,  254.  9 

Withdrawals _  562.  7 


Purpose  of  withdrawals: 

Promotion  of  production _  152.  0 

Coal  mining _  50.  0 

Railroads _  40.  0 

Waterways  and  harbors _  2.  0 

Electric,  gas,  and  power  fa¬ 
cilities _  59. 0 

•  Technical  assistance _  1.  0 


Other  purposes _ _  410.  7 


Payments  to  German  exporters 
for  drawing  rights  extended 

by  Germany _  400.  6 

Transportation  of  relief  pack¬ 
ages -  10. 1 


To  be  withdrawn :  Promotion  of 
production,  distribution  by  in¬ 
dustry  not  yet  available _  600.  0 

Other  purposes:  Payments  to  Ger¬ 
man  exporters  for  drawing  rights 
extended  by  Germany _  92. 1 


Austria 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  to 
November  30,  1949,  Austria  has  been  allotted 
$396,400,000,  all  in  the  form  of  grants  as 
shown  below: 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Apr.  3, 
1948-June 
30,  1949 

July  1  to 
Nov.  30, 
1949 

Total  to 
Nov.  30, 
1949 

Total  allotments.. 

280.0 

116.4 

396.4 

Grants . . 

280.0 

116.4 

396.4 

Loans _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

Against  this  total  they  have  been  author¬ 
ized  through  November  30  to  buy  $334,200,000 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  as  indicated 


below : 

.  Authorizations 

Total _ $334,  200,  000 


Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer _  184,  800,  000 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished 

products _  54,  900,  OOQ 

Machinery  and  vehicles _  27,  200,  000 

Fuel _  26,  600,  000 

Miscellaneous  (largely  to¬ 
bacco _  6,  500,  000 

Ocean  freight _  34,  300,  000 
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Ten  million .  dollars  of  these  authoriza¬ 
tions  furnish  materials  for  industrial  projects 
having  an  estimated  total  cost  equivalent  to 
$42, 900,000.  ECA  will  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  $9,900,000  against  these  projects,  with 
the  balance  of  about  $23,000,000  in  dollar 
equivalents  to  be  financed  with  local  cur¬ 
rency. 

Under  the  ECA  industrial  project  pro¬ 
cedure,  an  applicant  country  is  required  to 
present  economic  justification  for  each  pro¬ 
posed  project  (generally  limited  to  enter¬ 
prises  for  which  one  million  or  more  ECA 
dollars  are  requested)  as  part  of  its  invest¬ 
ment  and  recovery  program.  Details  must 
be  submitted  as  to  the  equipment  needed, 
procurement  origin,  the  nature  and  sources 
of  funds  to  be  employed,  and  the  results 
anticipated  in  terms  of  productivity,  costs, 
marketability,  etc.  The  ECA  mission  in  the 
participating  country  reviews  the  proposal 
as  does  the  office  of  the  special  representa¬ 
tives,  and  recommendations  are  forwarded 
to  ECA,  Washington,  for  final  approval  or 
denial.  No  project  Is  considered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  final  approval  without  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  OSR  recommendation  first  being 
obtained. 

Upon  approval  of  a  project,  ECA  issues 
procurement  authorizations  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  required  within  the  limits 
of  approved  ECA  financing.  Costs  other  than 
those  met  with  ECA  dollars  are  financed 
through  credits  available  to  the  companies 
concerned,  i.  e.,  their  own  funds,  funds  bor¬ 
rowed  from  local  banks  or  government,  free 
dollars,  dollars  borrowed  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank,  or 
through  drawing  rights. 

The  list  of  industrial  projects  approved  by 
ECA  through  November  30  is  as  follows: 


Industrial  projects 
(Millions  of  dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Esti- 

ECA 

Type  of  project 

Location 

mated 

total 

com¬ 

mit- 

PA’s 

issued 

cost 1 

ment 

Total . . 

$42.9 

$19.9 

$10.0 

Steel  blooming  mill. 

Donawitz. 

6.0 

3.9 

3.9 

Continuous  steel 

_ do . 

7.2 

3.2 

1.3 

billet  mill. 

Steel  blooming  mill. 
Hot  strip  steel  mill.. 

Linz _ 

8.8 

2.9 

1.2 

_ do _ 

15.7 

8.0 

2.4 

Development  of 

Erzberg... 

5.2 

1.9 

1.2 

iron  ore  mines. 

1  Includes  ECA  dollars  and  the  dollar  equivalents  of 
local  currency  available  to  the  companies  concerned  from 
their  own  resources,  local  banks,  etc. 


The  new  blooming  and  continuous  billet 
mills  at  Donawitz,  in  .the  Austrian  Alps,  are 
for  Alpine  Montan  (Oesterreichisch-Alpine- 
Montangesellschaft) ,  Austria’s  largest  inte¬ 
grated  iron  and  steel  company,  and  will  re¬ 
place  obsolete  steam-driven  mills  installed 
in  1897  with  modern  electrically  driven 
equipment.  It  is  the  only  domestic  sup¬ 
plier  of  rail  and  heavy  structural  steel,  sup¬ 
plies  the  home  market  with  lighter  types  of 
steel,  and  is  the  main  supplier  of  semifin¬ 
ished  steel.  The  new  blooming  mill,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  permitting  a  substantial  increase 
in  bloom  and  slab  production,  is'  expected 
to  result  in  an  over-all  reduction  of  ove.r  10 
percent  in  operating  costs. 

The  continuous  billet  mill  will  handle 
semifinished  products  now  rolled  on  out¬ 
dated,  inefficient  high-cost  mills.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  existing  equipment  at  this 
site,  it  will  furnish  capacity  to  roll  33,000 
tons  of  semifinished  and  finished  products 
per  month  against  a  present  rated  capacity 
of  25,000  tons  per  month. 

The  blooming  and  hot-strip  mills  at  Linz 
are  for  the  United  Austrian  Iron  and  Steel 


Works  (Vereinigte  Osterrelchische  Elsen- 
und  Stahlwerke  Aktengesellschaft-VOEST) 
whose  operations  range  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pig  iron  to  finished  steel.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  old  hand  mills  for  rolling  sheets 
were  operated  until  1938  and  were  shut  down 
because  they  were  inefficient  compared  to 
the  modern  equipment  which  it  was  then 
planned  to  install.  The  blooming  mill, 
which  started  operation  in  1942,  was  dis¬ 
mantled  during  the  occupation  in  1945,  while 
construction  of  a  new  strip  mill  was  halted 
by  the  war  and  never  passed  the  planning 
stage.  Except  for  minor  quantities,  Austria 
has  had  to  import  its  sheets  since  the  war. 

The  new  mills  will  supply  added  tonnage 
of  better-quality  flat-rolled  products  which 
are  urgently  needed.  The  manufacture  of 
the  rolling  mill  is  being  done  by  the  Mesta 
Machine  Co.  (with  electrical  equipment  sub¬ 
contracted  to  Westinghouse)  and  other 
equipment  is  coining  from  the  Continental 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

The  last  project  listed  involves  the  re¬ 
equipping  of  the  iron-ore  mines  in  the 
Erzberg  at  Eizenerz,  Styria — one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  iron  deposits  in  Europe — owned  by  the 
Oesterreichisch-Alpine  Montangesellschaft, 
which  also  owns  the  steel  plant  at  Dona¬ 
witz.  The  pig  iron  provided  from  this  area, 
because  of  its  high  manganese  content,  is 
of  first-rate  steel-making  grade.  Most  of 
the  machinery  and  transport  equipment  at 
the  mines  (principally  open  strips)  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Russians  during  their  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  of  Styria  in  1945.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  year  only  10  of  the  30 
open  terraces  were  being  worked. 

At  the  present  time,  two  other  projects, 
approved  by  the  ECA  mission  in  Austria,  are 
being  reviewed  in  OSR,  which  is  studying  the 
entire  Austrian  investment  program.  ECA- 
Washington  action ,  on  these  proposals  will 
follow  the  receipt  of  OSR’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  two  proposed  projects  are: 

1.  Cold-rolling  mill  at  Linz  for  the  United 
Austrian  Iron  &  Steel  Works. 

2.  Rail  and  structural  mill  at  Donawitz  for 
Alpine  Montan. 

USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Austrian  counterpart  funds  are  the  shil¬ 
lings  deposited  by  the  Austrian  Government 
in  a  special  account  in  an  amount  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  dollar  cost  of  the  grant 
aid  received  by  that  country.  As  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1949,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
deposited  3,485,000,000  shillings  in  their  spe¬ 
cial  account. 

Five  percent  of  these  deposits,  amounting 
to  174,000,000  shillings  as  of  December  31,  is 
reserved  for  use  by  the  United  States  and  is 
placed  in  a  separate  account  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  United  States  disbursing  officers. 
These  funds  are  used  for  ECA  administra¬ 
tive  expenses’  payable  in  local  currencies, 
and  to  purchase  or  develop  the  production 
of  scarce  materials  needed  in  this  country. 
Funds  not  required  by  ECA  are  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  use  by 
other  United  States  Government  agencies. 

The  remaining  95  percent  of  these  counter¬ 
part  funds,  3,311,000,000  shillings,  is  for  use 
by  the  Austrian  Government  in  promoting 
internal  monetary  and  financial  stability,  in 
stimulating  productive  activity,  in  explorng 
and  developing  new  sources  of  wealth,  and 
for  other  purposes  consistent  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act. 

Agreement  by  ECA  to  the  proposed  use  of 
the  counterpart  funds  is  required  before 
Austria  can  utilize  these  funds.  As  a  rule, 
ECA  will  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  counter¬ 
part  only  when  the  financial  situation  in 
Austria  warrants.  Approval  of  withdrawal 
may  be  withheld  if  inflationary  forces  are 
strong. 


Proposals  for  the  utilization  of  counter¬ 
part  are  initiated  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  first  step  the  Government  sub¬ 
mits  a  broad  program  covering  a  year’s  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  special  ECA  mission  in  Austria. 
After  discussions  with  the  Government,  the 
mission  forwards  the  program  with  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  office  of  the  special 
representative  in  Paris  and  to  ECA  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  latter  office  formulates  a  final 
recommendation  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  At  this  stage  a 
determination  has  been  made  of  the  level  of 
withdrawals  and  in  general  the  sectors  of  the 
Austrian  economy  into  which  counterpart 
funds  will  be  channeled.  The  second  step 
in  approval  is  the  consideration  of  more  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  the  use  of  counterpart  in 
specific  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  the 
railroads,  coal  mines,  etc.  These  plans  are 
usually  approved  by  the  Mission  only  but 
are  sometimes  forwarded  with  comments  by 
the  Mission  to  OSR  and  Washington.  The 
final  step  in  approval  is  for  the  withdrawal 
of  counterpart  funds  for  the  individual  proj¬ 
ects  after  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  the  mission  and  approved  by  OSR  and 
Washington.  The  mission  formally  advises 
the  Austrian  Government  of  this  approval 
for  withdrawal.  ECA,  through  its  Control¬ 
ler’s  Office,  checks  to  see  that  counterpart 
funds  withdrawn  are  used  for  approved  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

As  of  December  31,  a  total  of  2,648,000,000 
schillings  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  shown  in  the  attached  table.  Of  the 
total,  1,832,000,000  shillings  was  from  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  deposited  under  Public  Law 
472  (80th  Cong.)  and  816,000,000  shillings 
from  local  currencies  deposited  under  interim 
aid. 

The  counterpart  funds  approved  for  with¬ 
drawal  are  released  to  the  Austrian  National 
Bank  to  be  used  for  approved  projects.  Pri¬ 
vate  firms  are  not  given  the  funds  as  grants 
but  obtain  loans  through  normal  channels, 
which  loans  are  refinanced  by  the  Austrian 
National  Bank  with  counterpart  funds. 

In  the  manufacturing  group,  the  primary 
metals  industry  has  received  the  largest 
amount  of  credit.  Included  were  funds  for 
an  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Donawitz  to  be 
used  for  building  additions,  installing  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  preparing  foundations, 
etc.,  for  the  blooming  mill  and  continuous 
billet  mill  presently  being  constructed  in  the 
United  States  under  ECA  authorization. 
Counterpart  funds  were  also  provided  for  the 
repair  of  war  damage  and  to  prepare  for  the 
installation  of  a  slabbing-blooming  mill  and 
semicontinuous  sheet  mill  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  for  an  Austrian 
iron  and  steel  works  at  Linz.  Investments 
in  the  non-ferrous-metals  industry  include 
development  of  lead  mines  and  funds  to 
begin  construction  of  a  new  zinc  smelter. 
This  is  the  first  zinc  smelter  in  Austria  and 
will  enable  domestic  ores  to  be  worked. 
Aluminum  and  copper  fabrication  plants  in 
Ranshofen  and  Vienna  will  obtain  funds 
for  reconstruction  and  installation  of  new 
equipment. 

Funds  used  for  electric,  gas,  and  power 
facilities  were  primarily  channeled  into  the 
development  of  hydroelectric-power  proj¬ 
ects,  including  transmission  lines  and  other 
equipment.  One  of  the  largest  hydroelec¬ 
tric  projects  is  located  at  Kaprun.  Some  of 
the  funds  withdrawn  for  power  projects  were 
for  the  improvement  or  new  construction  of 
steam-generating  stations  such  as  the  one 
located  at  St.  Stephan. 

Over  655,000,000  shillings  have  been  uti¬ 
lized  for  the  Austrian  Federal  railroads  to  be 
used  to  reconstruct  their  war-damaged  roll¬ 
ing  stock,  roadways,  bridges,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  to  purchase  new  equipment 
and  to  improve  and  modernize  the  railroads. 
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Counterpart  fund  utilization  through  Dec. 
31,  1949 

[Millions  of  schillings] 


Public 
Law  472 


Public 
Laws 
848  and 
389 


Total 


Total  withdrawals _ 

PURPOSE  OF  WITHDRAWALS 


1,831.7 


816.4 


2, 648. 1 


Debt  retirement.. . 

Promotion  of  production*. . 

Agriculture . 

Land  reclamation.. 
Research  and  ex- 
tensiouservice. .. . 

Forestry - - 

Pishing — . — 

Other  agricultural 
programs _ 

Extractive  industries... 

Coalmining . 

Metal  mining . 

Manufacturing . . 

Pood  products . 

Basic  textiles . 

Primary  metals - 

Lumber  and  saw¬ 
mill  products - 

Stone,  clay,  and 

glass  products _ 

Fertilizer _ _ 

Chemicals  and 

products.. . . 

Pulp,  paper,  and 
paper  products... 
Rubber  and  rubber 

products . 

Electrical  machin¬ 
ery . . 

Other  machinery... 
Miscellaneous  man¬ 
ufactures . . 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  and 
utilities . . . , 

Railroads _ _ 

Waterways  and 

harbors . — 

Roads... . _ 

Communication  fa¬ 
cilities . . . 

Elactric,  gas,  and 

power  facilities _ 

Water  systems _ 

Other  purposes . ... 

Housing . . 

Public  buildings . 

Transportation  of  relief 

packages . . 

Tourism . 

Undistributed . 


396.7 

453.3 

850.0 

1,  292.  0 

317.6 

1,  609.  6 

185.9 

14.8 

200.7 

18.0 

2.3 

20.-3 

23.2 

23.2 

23.9 

1.4 

25.3 

.5 

.5 

120. -3 

11.1 

131.4 

87.6 

87.6 

53.3 

53.3 

34.3 

34.3 

270.8 

270.8 

7.1 

7.1 

13.7 

13.7 

114.9 

114.9 

8.3 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

20.0 

20.0 

1.7 

1.7 

33.9 

33.9 

17.3 

17.3 

29.8 

29.8 

13.7 

13.7 

2.0 

2.0 

747.7 

302.8 

1, 050. 5 

409. 8  _ 

245.9 

655.7 

6.2 

6.2 

57.4 

5.0 

62.4 

83.6 

61.4 

135.0 

187.6 

187.6 

3.1 

.5 

3.6 

143.0 

45.5 

188.5 

47.0 

47.0 

59.0 

43.8 

-  102.8 

10.0 

10.0 

15.0 

15.0 

12.0 

1.7 

13.7 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 


(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
areas  of  the  world  which  were  devastated 
by  war  and  I  know  that  time  will  never 
efface  the  damage  which  has  been  done 
to  this  world  in  which  we  live.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  discuss  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  and  some  of  its  great  achievements. 


Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  The 
gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me 
indicated  that  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  had  been  able  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  which  was  caused  by  the  last  great 
conflict. 

It  is  true  that  the  Germans  have  made 
a  remarkable  effort  to.  revitalize  and  to 
rebuild  their  utilities.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
world  is  well  shod,  well  fed,  and  well 
housed.  But  time,  as  I  say,  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  discuss  the  broad  philosophy 
and  the  broad  principles  and  the  great 
achievements  of  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  did  not  say  well 
housed.  I  said  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
well  shod.  And  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  having  completely  recovered.  I 
said  the  railway,  the  highways  and  elec¬ 
tric  power  systems  and  many  industrial 
plants  are  back  in  production.  Just  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  the  gentleman 
should  state  what  I  actually  said. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  accept  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  with  regard  to  what  he 
said.  But  what  he  stated  was  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  this  House  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  which  this  committee 
has  recommended.  What  I  will  have  to 
say  is  with  regard  to  a  certain  section  in 
this  bill  which  should  be  stricken  out, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  to  restore  the  billion  dollars 
which  was  stricken  out  by  the  Vorys 
amendment.  Then  I  intend  to  tie  in 
with  that  another  provision  which  will 
strike  out  the  Vorys  amendment  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  that  particular  amend¬ 
ment  I  desire  to  address  the  Committee 
at  this  time. 

The  Vorys  amendment  was  sponsored 
by  my  beloved  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  with  whom  I  have  served  for 
many  years  and  with  whom  I  served  on 
the  19- man  committee  that  made  a  study 
of  the  situation  in  foreign  countries  prior 
to  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  was  initi¬ 
ated.  While  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  him  and  his  statesmanship,  I  must- 
say  that  the  Vorys  amendment  as  I  in¬ 
terpret  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
hoax  and  a  humbug. 

Let  us  see  what  it  does.  It  says  “I 
am  a  money  saver.  If  you  will  embrace 
me  I  will  reduce  the  expenditures  which 
are  now  being  made  by  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation;  therefore  I  will  enable 
this  Nation  of  mine  to  save  money  and 
perhaps  to  balance  the  budget.” 

While  couched  under  what  appears  to 
be  very  fair  and  very  reasonable  pre¬ 
tenses,  it  is  actually  contrived  to  deceive 
the  average  citizen  and  it  is  calculated 
to  cause  him  to  believe  that  we  are  about 
to  save  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

What  the  provision  actually  does  is  to 
say  that  we  will  not  give  ECA  this  ad¬ 
ditional  $1,000,000,000  but  that  with 
our  right  hand  we  will  reach  over  in 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  take  out  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  valuable  assets,  and  with  our 


left  hand  turn  that  over  to  ECA  and 
put  on  the  “good  ship”  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman’s  statement  and  to  know  of 
his  efforts  in  this  regard.  If  he  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  past  few  years  the  occupied 
areas  and  the  ECA  have  charged  to 
agriculture  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  through  Requiring  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  commodities 
that  they  had  on  hand  below  the  amount 
of  money  they  had  invested  in  those 
commodities — of  course,  it  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  either  instance — so  that  the 
price  would  be  charged  up  to  agriculture 
rather  than  to  the  foreign-aid  program 
as  it  properly  should  be. 

The  big  part  of  the  section  32  funds, 
which  the  gentleman  has  helped  to  save, 
from  time  to  time  have  been  used  to 
show  up  on  the  books  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  the  ECA,  a  better  record,  when 
actually  they  are  charging  that  to  agri¬ 
culture  which  should  be  charged  to  ECA. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  ■'Vorys  amendment  is  only 
calculated  to  bring  the  farm  program 
into  greater  disrepute,  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  will  do. 

It  is  an  imposter  in  that  it  pretends 
to  the  public  to  be  a  great  exporter  of 
surplus  commodities  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  ECA  program  now  contem¬ 
plates  exporting  American  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,- 
600,000,000,  and  in  the  last  year  I  am 
told  they  exported  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  perhaps  could  render  the 
House  a  favor  and  give  information  that 
would  be  worth  listening  to  if  he  would 
explain  this  system  or  surpluses.  There 
are  a  great  many  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
just  what  surplus  commodities  are  and 
the  system  under  which  it  operates. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  realizes  that  I  am  under  great 
and  terriffic  pressure  of  time,  but  I  will, 
in  that  connection,  insert  in  the  Record 
letters  and  communications  which  will 
discuss  the  matter  which  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned. 

If  this  Vorys  amendment  is  so  good,  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  this 
foreign-aid  program  are  so  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  I  shall  insert  the  opposi¬ 
tion  views  of  the  ECA.  And,  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  is  certainly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  American  agriculture,  should 
likewise  oppose  the  Vorys  amendment. 
I  wonder  why  the  great  Farm  Bureau  is 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  as  well  as  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  my  own  State,  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  of  America,  the  Southern 
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Cotton  Shippers  Association,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Orleans  Spot  Cotton 
Merchants  Association,  the  Atlantic  Cot¬ 
ton  Association,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  president  of 
the  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Flue  Cured  Tobacco  Stabili¬ 
zation  Cooperative  Organization,  the 
general  counsel  for  the  Leaf  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association.  All  of  these  great 
organizations  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  agriculture  are  opposed  to  this  im¬ 
poster. 

To  give  the  Members  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  register  their  views  on 
this  set-aside  or  tie-down  idea  another 
Member,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
will  introduce  an  amendment,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  put  back  the  billion 
dollars  to  ECA  appropriations,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  of  the  appropriation  for  ECA 
$1,000,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  which  the  Secretary  declares  to  be 
not  in  inadequate  supply  either  in  the 
continental  United  States  or  in  our  Ter¬ 
ritories  or  possessions.  That  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  vote  to  tie  down  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  American  commodities  so 
that  you  will  not  disrupt  normal  trade 
channels.  But,  this  Vorys  amendment 
will  constitute  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  into  the  greatest  merchant 
that  human  history  has  ever  known,  and 
it  will  disrupt  trade  channels  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  The  Vorys  amendment 
would  also  do  away  with  free  enterprise, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly;  it  will  im¬ 
pair  free  enterprise,  which  I  know  my 
friend  from  Ohio  is  a  great  advocate  of. 

I  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  read 
these  communications,  but  I  will  put 
them  in  the  Record  and  I  hope  that  those 
of  you  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  the  fair  thing  and  the  forthright 
thing  will  read  and  understand  the  views 
of  men  who  have  given  this  matter  con¬ 
sideration,  and  not  be  misled  by  this 
hoax  and  humbug. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  a  hoax  and 
a  humbug.  He  is  far  from  it.  I  have 
reference  to  his  proposition.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
offers  the  amendment  to  restore  the  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  will  he  likewise  insert  in 
that  amendment  that  the  billion  dol¬ 
lars  must  be  used  to  buy  agricultural 
products  of  this  country? 

I  mean  by  that,  if  they  are  bought, 
American  products  should  be  bought. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  the  few  minutes 
remaining  I  hope  I  can  make  my  position 
perfectly  clear.  I  shall,  at  the  proper 
time,  offer  an  amendment  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  which  will  be  to  increase 
the  appropriation  by  $1,000,000,000  and 
strike  out  the  provisions  inserted  in  the 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  In  offering  this 
amendment  I  am  supported  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  persons  whom  I  have 


mentioned  and  by  others.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  prevails  and  the  amount  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  increased  by  $1,000,000,000 
and  the  Vorys  amendment  is  striken  out 
then  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson]  will  offer  another  amend¬ 
ment.  This  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  is  an  amendment  which 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage 
and  Mr.  Burleson]  and  I  have  been 
working  on  for  the  past  several  days. 
The  effect  of  the  Burleson  amendment 
will  be  to  give  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  an  opportunity,  in  forthright 
fashion,  to  set  aside  this  billion  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  agriculture  com¬ 
modities  which  fhe  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  determined  to  be  in  short 
or  inadequate  supply.  This  billion  dol¬ 
lars  may  be  spent  by  ECA  in  acquiring 
agriculture  commodities  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
and  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  or  from  other  sources  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  or  in  our  off¬ 
shore  Territories  or  possessions.  Under 
the  Burleson  amendment  the  ECA  will  be 
using  money  which  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  for  ECA  and  will  not  be  taking  the 
assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  provided  by  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Burleson  amendment  meets 
the  proposition  head-on,  forthright,  and 
straightforward.  If  you  want  to  direct 
ECA  to  use  American  agriculture  com¬ 
modities  then  give  ECA  the  money  with 
which  to  asquire  such  commodities. 

Mr.  GRQSS.  But  they  will  buy  them 
in  this  country,  not  some  foreign 
country? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  the  Burleson 
amendment  ECA  would  be  permitted  to 
spend  up  to  $1,000,000,000  for  agricul¬ 
ture  commodities  in  this  country,  its 
Territories  or  possessions  but  could  spend 
no  part  of  the  billion  dollars  in  foreign 
countries.  This  amendment  is  far  better 
than  the  Vorys  amendment  but  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  two  together  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  farm 
leaders  and  others  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  Burleson  amendment.  If  this  House 
wants  to  tie  up  some  of  ECA’s  funds  then 
I  urge  you  to  do  it  in  the  American  way 
and  not  by  some  sort  of  subterfuge. 

I  hope  that  you  will  read  the  several 
communications  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  which  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  propose 
is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley  to  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  H.  R.  7797:  Page  5,  line  15,  in¬ 
sert  a  period  after  the  letter  “(b)"  and  de¬ 
lete  the  remainder  of  page  5,  all  of  pages 
6  and  7,  and  extending  through  line  3  on 
page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(3)  Renumbering  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  as  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  and  (1),  respectively. 

“(4)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is 
procured  under  this  title  for  transfer  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credi¬ 
ted  to  their  guaranteed  purchase  there¬ 
under,  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  author¬ 


ized  to  make  available,  or  cause  to  be  made 
available,  such  wheat  or  wheat  flour  at  the 
applicable  price  provided  in  that  agreement.’ 

“(5)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (k) 
and  striking  out  the  following  therefrom: 
‘(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  pursuant  to  price  support  programs 
required  by  law) .’  ” 

Page  8,  line  12:  strike  out  “$1,950,000,000” 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  “$2,950,000,000.” 

Page  8,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  "(e)  ” 
as  “(d).” 

Page  10,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection 
“(f)”  as  “(e).” 

The  amendment  which  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle¬ 
son]  will  offer  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson  to 
section  102  of  H.  R.  7797:  page  7,  line  25, 
add  a  new  subsection  (1)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(1)  Of  the  funds  herein  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  the  procurement  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions :  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  supply  thereof  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  consumers: 
And  provided  further,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit  the  authorization  of  any 
such  funds  for  the  procurement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  commodities  now  owned 
by  the  United  States  whether  such  com¬ 
modities  are  located  within  or  without  the 
United  States.” 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  com¬ 
munications  which  speak  for  themselves: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  four  under¬ 
signed  farm  organizations  are  supporting  the 
full  ECA  appropriation.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  Vorys  amendment  for  four  major  reasons: 

First,  the  Nation  has  committed  itself  to 
a  practical  European  recovery  program  based 
on  the  advancing  of  funds  for  purposes  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  participating  nations.  If  the  use  of 
American  surplus  foodstuffs  will  best  meet 
the  needs  in  carrying  out  this  program,  this 
surplus  will  be  used  in  the  regularly  estab¬ 
lished  procedure  of  the  ECA.  Under  the 
amendment,  in  case  the  European  nations 
did  not  need  the  particular  foodstuffs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply,  the  amount  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  ECA  program  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  reduced,  and  commodities  needed 
might  not  be  obtainable.  We  should  live  up 
fully  to  the  other  spirit  of  our  tindertaking 
in  the  European  recovery  program,  just  as  we 
expect  the  participating  countries  to  do. 

Second,  the  plan  calls  for  using  the  regular 
commercial  channels  of  trade  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  proposal  would  scrap  that  pro¬ 
vision  and  substitute  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  these  private  channels. 
Stocks  which  would  ordinarily  be  purchased 
through  private  channels  would  pile  up  and 
require  more  purchases  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  thus  injecting  more  Govern¬ 
ment  operations  quite  fruitlessly. 

Third,  the  resolution  would  give  rise  to 
two  great  misunderstandings.  Expenditures 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  ECA  program  would  be  charged 
to  the  farm  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
instead  of  to  the  recovery  program,  for  which 
the  cost  would  actually  be  incurred.  This 
would  lend  substance  to  the  Russian  claim 
that  America  is  using  ECA  for  the  purpose 
of  dumping  its  surpluses.  Such  apparent 
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proof  of  her  accusations  would  materially 
injure  the  successful  outcome  of  the  ECA 
operations. 

Fourth,  it  will  accomplish  no  good,  since 
ECA  will  use  all  the  foodstuffs  the  participat¬ 
ing  nations  need,  anyway,  and  this  action 
would  merely  channel  more  produce 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
serve  to  increase  costs,  and  result  in  misin¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  ECA  is  doing. 

We,  therefore,  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  > 

Sincerely, 

John  Davis, 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Allan  Kline, _ 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

James  Patton, 
National  Farmers’  Union. 

Albert  Goss, 

National  Grange. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  Vorys 
amendment.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using 
CCC  funds  to  supplement  ECA  without  re¬ 
imbursement.  In  our  judgment,  if  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  serves  its  purpose,  the  purchases  should 
be  made  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  rather  than  through  Government 
trading.  This  principle  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
criminate  further  against  such  commodi-  • 
ties  as  to.bacco  that  are  stored  under  a  loan 
and  are  not  the  property  of  Commodity 
Credit.  It  is  our  understanding  that  all  the 
farm  organizations  have  agreed  that  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  type  would  discriminate  against 
agriculture  and  would  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the 
support  level. 

A.  C.  Edwards, 

President, 

P.  N.  Taylor, 

Vice  President, 

R.  Flake  Shaw, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  We  understand  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to 
consider  the  ECA  authorization  bill  within 
the  next  few  days. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,950,000,000 
which  is  $1,000,000,000  less  than  the  funds 
requested  in  the  budget.  However,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  transfer  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  special  provision  is  known  as 
the  Vorys  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  not  save  taxpayers’ 
money,  as  is  claimed,  since  transfers  from 
CCC  would  represent  a  loss  which  would 
have  to  be  met  the  following  year  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  appropriation.  All  that  would  be 
gained  is  a  deferment  of  the  appropriation. 
Some  might  like  to  use  this  trick  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year  to  make  it  appear  the  budget  is  be¬ 
ing  reduced. 

In  all  probability,  the  deficit  incurred  this 
year  would  be  charged  next  year  against  the 
ECA  program'  or  Agriculture.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  net  gain  for  ECA  or  for  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

If  foreign  markets  in  ECA  countries  are 
closed  to  two  and  five  tenths  or  three  mil¬ 
lion  bales  from  the  1950  crop  because  of 
transfers  from  CCC,  domestic  market  prices 
are  likely  to  say  to  the  level  of  the  loan  with 
the  result  that  CCC  will  undoubtedly  accu¬ 


mulate  at  least  the  amount  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  the  cotton  transferred  through  ECA 
under  the  Vorys  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  certainly  destroy 
private  trade  to  ECA  countries.  It  would 
cause  the  reestablishment  of  government 
buying  and  distributing  agencies  in  those 
countries  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  liquidate  after  ECA  ends. 

Obviously  this  type  of  legislation  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  For  the  protection  of  all  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  preservation  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  we  urge  you  to  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  to  defeat  the  Vorys  amendment. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  A.  Young, 

President. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  right  thinking 
and  informed  American  citizen  could  seri¬ 
ously  entertain  the  proposed  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  ECA  Authorization  Act  when  it 
is  recognized  that  this  amendment  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  private  enterprise 
system  upon  which  all  individual  freedoms 
vitally  depend.  It  violates  the  traditional 
trade  practices  of  the  United  States,  and  pro¬ 
poses  State-to-State  trading  now  identified 
with  those  antiquated,  inferior,  and  un- 
American  systems  which  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  feel  honor  bound  to  oppose. 
It  would  be  extravagant  use  of  taxpayers’ 
money  because  the  CCC  assets  thus  depleted 
would  have  to  be  restored  by  further  deficit 
financing.  It  would  make  more  certain  the 
impounding  of  our  1950-51  agricultural 
crops  under  Government  loan  programs,  be¬ 
cause  farm  prices  would  sink  to  loan  levels 
and  below  when  deprived  of  the  traditional 
vigorous  support  of  our  private  trade  compet¬ 
itive  system.  Under  this  competitive  system 
cotton  farmers  are  now  enjoying  prices  much 
above  loan  levels,  and  are  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  their  Government-financed 
surplus  stocks.  It  would  bring  the  United 
States,  the  last  great  defender  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  into  the  ranks  of  State-to- 
State  traders,  thus  giving  such  impetus  to 
that  alien  practice  as  to  make  it  virtually 
Impossible  to  ever  again  restore  private  trade. 
Comprising  as  we  do  an  important  segment 
of  the  United  States  farmers  traditional 
marketing  system,  we  feel  that  we  are  quali¬ 
fied  by  long  practical  experience  in  world 
trading  to  counsel  you  against  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  jeopardize  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  private  trade  upon  which  our  supe¬ 
rior  United  States  economy  rests,  and  would 
be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  our  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  and  other  International  undertakings 
by  which  at  much  expense  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  we  are  defending  those  American  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  Vorys  amendment  would 
undermine. 

Respectfully  urge  your  active  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

John  S.  Dillard, 

President,  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Southern  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
whose  membership  consists  of  majority  of 
cotton  factors,  merchants,  and  shippers  in 
States,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
unanimously  opposed  to  Mr.  Vorys'  amend¬ 
ment  to  ECA  bill,  which  provides  that  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  furnish  up 
to  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  commodities 
it  now  owns  or  hereafter  acquires  to  ECA 
countries  before  it  authorizes  any  procure¬ 
ment  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Our  opposition  to  said  amendment  based  on 
following  objections  which  we  respectfully 


submit  for  your  earnest  consideration:  (1)  it 
would  not  effect  any  savings  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer:  (2)  it  would  complicate  Na¬ 
tional  budget,  as  it  would  deplete  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  assets  and  necessitate 
further  deficit  spending;  (3)  it  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  funds 
for  next  year;  (4)  it  would  impound  1950-51 
crops  because  prices  will  decline  to  support 
levels;  (5)  it  would  destroy  private  trading 
and  encourage  State-to-State  transactions,  a 
trend  already  indicated  in  many  govern¬ 
mental  circles,  and  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  back  private  trading  if  said 
amendment  included  in  ECA  bill.  Urge 
your  careful  consideration  foregoing  objec¬ 
tions  of  our  members. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sam  G.  Loring, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager,  South¬ 
ern  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  -C.: 

*  Reported  favorable  committee  action  on 
Vorys  amendment  to  ECA  bill  is  viewed  by 
us  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  structure  and 
stability  of  the  American  commodity  mar¬ 
keting  system.  We  respectfully  solicit  your 
interest  and  vigorous  opposition  to  this  leg¬ 
islation.  Merchants,  exporters,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  marketing,  handling,  and 
world-wide  sales,  under  costly  and  highly 
competitive  conditions,  of  raw  cotton  and 
other  commodities  produced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  foresee  disaster  in  the  Vorys  pro¬ 
posal.  Contrary  to  expressed  opinion  the 
legislation  will  not  save  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  money  because  the  Congress  would 
have  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  its  outlay,  such  legislation 
would  tend  to  depress  commodity  prices  for 
the  1950  crops  demoralizing  the  open  market 
and  forcing  the  gravitation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops. 
We  cannot  see  the  justification  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  continued  support  of  the  ECA 
program  to  restore  the  economy  of  the  world, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  wrecks  our  own.  The 
Vorys  legislation  is  a  flagrant  and  intolerable 
violation  of  the  requirement  of  public  notice 
and  hearing  prior  to  the  use  of  other  than 
usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce.  We 
have  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  our  competence  through  long  ex¬ 
perience  to  counsel  against  this  proposed 
legislation  as  hazardous  to  the  foundations 
of  private  trade  upon  which  our  economy 
rests.  Your  assurance  of  assistance  in  block¬ 
ing  this  move  will  be  appreciated. 

J.  E.  Gould, 

President,  New  Orleans  Spot  Cotton 

Merchants  Association. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  March  24, 1950. 
Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Atlantic  Cotton  Association  with 
members  from  five  Southeastern  States  in 
annual  convention  assembled  hereby  go  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  ECA  appropriation  bill,  H.  R. 
7797.  Among  other  things  it  will  destroy 
private  trading  and  encourage  State-to-State 
trading,  a  trend  already  indicated,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  back 
private  trade. 

Atlantic  Cotton  Association. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  House  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.: 

Your  attention  is  urgently  directed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Representative  Vorys 
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to  the  ECA  authorization  act.  This  amend¬ 
ment  aims  a  body  blow  at  the  free-enterprise 
system  as  it  foreshadows  the  elimination  of 
private  trade  and  might  well  serve  as  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  future  which  is  completely  in¬ 
compatible  with  all  the  background,  progress, 
and  history  which  has  made  this  country 
great.  It  is  this  type  of  system  which  we 
have  deplored  abroad  and  your  vigorous  op¬ 
position  is  earnestly  suggested. 

Charles  B.  Vose, 

President,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Tobacco  Associates,  Inc., 
Washington  D.  C.,  March  24,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  This  is  in  connection 
with  the  Vorys  amendment  to  the  ECA  bill. 
While  I  believe  that  this  amendment  repre¬ 
sents  a  sincere  attempt  to  aid  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Government-owned  commodities,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  accomplish  this 
objective. 

First,  under  this  proposal,  there  would  be 
no  net  savings  in  the  combined  cost  of  the 
ECA  and  CCC  programs.  The  savings  in 
ECA  funds  would  be  fully  offset  by  increased 
losses  by  CCC. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  result  in  any  net  increase  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities.  Some 
stocks  now  held  by  the  Government  would 
be  moved,  but  purchases  by  private  exporters 
would  be  reduced  and  the  Government 
would  be  required  to  increase  its  takings  of 
current  marketings.  The  net  effect  of  the 
change  would  be  to  channel  larger  quantities 
of  commodities  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  would  increase  the 
cost  of  marketing. 

Third,  any  forced  movement  of  surplus 
farm  commodities,  under  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  would  tend  to  build  up  resent¬ 
ment  that  would  affect  exports  in  later 
years.  Thus,  the  use  of  ECA  funds  would 
have  the  exact  opposite  effect  from  that 
contemplated  in  making  these  funds  avail¬ 
able. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  state  trading,  in  that  Government- 
held  stock  would  be  offered  in  large  volume, 
and  foreign  countries  would  be  encouraged 
to  set  up  Government-sponsored  buying 
commissions  to  purchase  these  holdings. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  reestablishment 
of  private-trade  connections,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  buying  commissions  would 
nullify  the  gains  that  have  been  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Hutson. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  House  Office  Building: 

Vorys  amendment  to  ECA  bill  proposes  use 
of  Government-held  stock  in  filling  foreign 
requirements.  While  this  might  result  in 
some  movement  in  present  stock,  it  would 
also  stop  purchases  by  private  exporters  and 
this  would  be  disadvantageous  to  tobacco 
growers.  Under  it  stabilization  stock  a  year 
from  now  probably  would  be  larger  than 
without  it.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  eliminated. 

Carl  T.  Hicks, 

President,  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Co¬ 
operative  Stabilization  Corp. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.: 

Vorys  amendment  to  ECA  bill  would  lead 
to  State  trading  in  leaf  tobacco.  Destroy 
private  initiative  in  selling  tobacco  and  crip¬ 
ple  industry  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  foreign  market  for 
leaf  tobacco.  We  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

*  •  J.  C.  Lanier, 

General  Counsel,  Leaf  Tobacco  Ex¬ 
port  Association. 

Hudson,  Iowa,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives : 

The  American  Soybean  Association 
strongly  opposes  the  Vorys  amendment  to 
ECA  bill.  It  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
the  ECA  program,  defeat  or  imperil  our  farm 
program,  and  institute  a  system  of  state 
trading  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  socialism, 
Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Geo.  M.  Strayer, 

Secretary,  American  Soybean  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

ECA  Comments  on  Mr.  Vorys'  Proposed 

Amendment  for  the  Use  of  CCC  Stocks 

in  the  European  Recovery  Program 

March  20,  1950. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  ECA  by 
$1,000,000,000  and,  in  substitution,  to  give 
ECA  authority  to  draw  upon  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  value  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  participating  countries.  But  this  bil- 
lion-dollar  credit  could  be  used  only  for  ship¬ 
ments  from  those  CCC  stocks  acquired  for 
price-support  purposes,  and  only  for  that 
portion  of  those  stocks  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  to  be  available  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance.  Any  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  outside  this  limited  category  would 
have  to  be  financed  out  of  ECA’s  reduced 
appropriation. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  below,  ECA  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  recognized  that  it  will 
not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
combined  ECA  and  CCC  programs.  It  is 
true  that  the  amendment  would  result  in 
a  larger  aggregate,  and  perhaps  a  more  rapid, 
movement  of  CCC  stocks  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  such  stocks  tempo¬ 
rarily.  But  simultaneously  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  slowing  up  of  EGA-financed 
exports  of  the  same  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  through  commercial  channels 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  commercial 
stocks.  These  stocks  would  have  to  be 
acquired  by  CCC  later  in  carrying  out  its 
price-support  operations.  This  movement 
into  and  out  of  Government  stocks  would 
require  additional  administrative  work  and 
expense  without  making  any  net  contribu¬ 
tion  to  solving  the  problem  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  As  long  as  stocks  in  commercial 
channels  are  more  than  enough  to  meet  all 
domestic  and  export  requirements,  obviously 
it  makes  no  practical  difference  whether 
the  supplies  for  participating  countries  come 
from  stocks  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  or  from  those  which  would  be 
turned  over  eventually  to  the  Government 
under  price-support  programs.  Hence, 
though  ECA  would  spend  up  to  $1,C00,- 


000,000  less  of  its  appropriated  funds,  CCO 
would  need  a  similar  sum  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire,  under  its  price-support  program,  those 
stocks  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
taken  off  the  market  by  direct  purchases 
from  the  producers  by  the  Europeans  with 
ECA  financing.  The  over-all  cost  to  the 
Government  under  the  amendment  might 
actually  be  greater  because  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  price-support  programs  can  be  main¬ 
tained  without  the  Government  actually 
taking  possession  of  the  commodities,  there 
is  a  saving  of  administrative,  transportation, 
and  handling  costs. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate 
entirely  export  business  through  private 
trade  channels  for  up  to  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Its  effect,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  completely  inconsistent  with 
the  directive  in  section  112  (h)  that  “the 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  utilize  private  channels 
of  trade.”  It  would  also  be  incompatible 
with  the  “small  business”  amendment  to  the 
act  (sec.  112  (i) ) . 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of 
the  act,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  an  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  procurement  for  participating  countries 
through  private  trade  channels  and  less 
through  public  procurement  agencies.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  completely  re¬ 
verse  this  trend. 

The  proposed  amendment  presents  other 
difficulties.  As  an  illustration,  CCC  does  not 
have  stocks  on  hand  at  any  given  time  of 
all  commodities  which  might  be  required  by 
participating  countries  of  the  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity  desired  and  at  the  time  needed. 

The  principal  method  used  by  CCC  in 
supporting  prices  is  through  nonrecourse 
loans  to  farmers.  Under  this  arrangement, 
CCC,  for  example,  might  have  on  hand  in 
November  soft  winter  wheat  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year  but  would  not  have  stocks 
of  hard  winter  wheat  available  for  filling  re¬ 
quirements  of  participating  countries  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Later  in  the  year,  CCC 
might  have  large  stocks  of  hard  winter  wheat 
which  came  into  its  possession  when  the 
nonrecourse  loans  became  due  and  farmers 
turned  their  wheat  over  to  CCC  in  settle¬ 
ment  thereof.  Likewise,  CCC  might  have 
large  stocks  of  cotton,  but  of  grades  and 
staples  not  needed  nor  normally  used  by 
mills  in  the  participating  countries.  This 
would  make  it  impossible  for  such  countries 
to  obtain  their  requirements  from  CCC  stocks 
and  force  them  either  to  do  without  or  to 
request  authorization  to  buy  with  the  greatly 
reduced  appropriated  funds.  This,  in  turn, 
would  force  the  participating  countries  to 
do  without  other  products  and  commodities, 
not  only  agricultural  but  also  industrial, 
essential  to  their  economic  recovery. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  CCC  stocks 
at  any  given  time  (as  distinguished  from  the 
composition  of  the  loans  it  has  made),  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
exports  of  surplus  agricultural  products. 
For  example,  CCC’s  tobacco  price-support 
program  operates  almost  entirely  on  the  loan 
basis — the  stocks  of  tobacco  actually  held 
by  CCC  are  relatively  small  and  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  European  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
provide  no  means  for  financing  purchases  of 
this  commodity.  In  order  to  maintain,  out 
of  the  reduced  appropriation,  an  adequate 
supply  of  industrial  and  other  goods,  partic¬ 
ipating  countries  might  be  forced  to  reduce 
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severely  their  purchases  of  American  tobacco. 
Moreover,  weather  or  other  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  production  may  reduce  the  acquisition 
by  CCC  of  any  commodity  for  price-support 
purposes,  and  that  commodity  would  then 
be  unavailable  in  CCC  stocks  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries.  Hence,  a  part  of  the  proposed  $1,- 
000.000,000  credit  might,  in  effect,  be  un¬ 
usable — at  least  for  commodities  really  re¬ 
quired  by  the  participating  countries.  At 
the  same  time  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  which  a  real  requirement 
existed  could  not  be  obtained  because  the 
price-support  program  has  not  yet  resulted 
in  any  accumulation  of  CCC  stocks. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  there  would  be 
less  freedom  of  selection  on  the  part- of  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  according  to  class,  type, 
or  grade,  and  correspondingly  less  incentive 
on  the  part  of  CCC  to  deliver  goods  which 
met  the  requirements  of  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  important,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  American  taxpayers’  dollars,  whether 
they  be  dollars  appropriated  to  ECA  or  fur¬ 
nished  by  CCC  in  connection  with  its  price- 
support  operations. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  is  to  bring  about  the 
recovery  of  European  countries  so  that  nor¬ 
mal  trade  may  be  reestablished;  and  in  pur¬ 
suing  that  objective,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  commodities  of  the  kind 
and  quality  be  furnished  which  will  bring 
repeat  orders  and  maintain  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  reputation  of  American  agricultural 
products  in  foreign  countries.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reduces  the  incentives  to  develop  and 
maintain  satisfied  buyers. 

Certain  other  more  general  and  intangible 
considei^tions  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  judging  the  probable  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  amendment  is 
not  intended  as  a  “surplus  dumping”  pro¬ 
posal,  since  it  provides  clearly  that  surplus 
commodities  shall  be  made  available  only 
when  needed  and  in  acordance  with  genuine 
requirements  of  the  participating  countries. 
Even  so,  it  is  dangerous,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  it  by 
Communist  propaganda,  to  set  up  such  a 
direct  connection  between  surplus  stocks  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
provision  of  commodities  under  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  We  may  be  sure  that  most 
effective  propaganda  use  will  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  no  supplies  of  the  commodities  in¬ 
volved  will  be  made  available  except  from 
our  surplus  stocks.  It  will  be  much  easier 
for  the  Communists  to  persuade  people 
abroad  that  they  have  been  correct  in  their 
often  repeated  claims  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  ERP  is  to  get  rid  of  United  States  sur¬ 
pluses. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  ECA  that 
adoption-  of  this  amendment  would  lead  to 
claims  by  producers  of  nonagricultral  com¬ 
modities  that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against  unless  some  means  were  found  for 
accomplishing  similar  results  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  could,  of  course,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  Government  does  not 
purchase  and  hold  stocks  of  their  products. 
Nevertheless,  proof  might  be  submitted  in 
the  case  of  certain  products  that  demand 
did  not  absorb  available  supply,  and  that 
therefore  steps  should  be  taken  to  earmark 
ECA  funds  for  moving  the  excess,  so  that 
production  and  employment  might  thereby 
be  maintained.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
difficult  to  resist  such  action,  which  would 
have  the  most  serious  effects  on  the  success 
of  the  recovery  program,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  were  adopted. 

March  23,  1950. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  H.  R.  7797,  a  bill  to 


provide  foreign  economic  assistance,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  22,  after  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  bill  contains  provi¬ 
sions  known  as  the  Vorys  amendment, 
which,  among  other  things,  would  transfer 
$1,000,000,000  of  Commodity  Credit  funds  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  effects  of  these  provisions  are  very  far- 
reaching  and  not  only  would  be  adverse  to 
the  long-time  interest  of  agriculture  but  the 
short-time  interest  as  well.  Under  the 
amendment,  stocks  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  price-support  inventories  up  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  would 
be  required  to  be  made  available  without  re¬ 
imbursement  to  the  Corporation  from  any 
appropriation.  This  has  three  effects:  (1)  It 
impairs  the  capital  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  $1,000,000,000  and  perma¬ 
nently  reduces  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Corporation  by  $1,000,000,000  in  that  it  de¬ 
nies  to  the  Corporation  any  method  of  re¬ 
storing  its  impaired  capital;  (2)  it  charges 
as  cost  of  the  farm  program  the  cost  of  those 
commodities  supplied  pursuant  to  the  act, 
regardless  of  whether  those  commodities 
could  be  carried  and  subsequently  disposed 
of  without  loss  or  at  only  slight  loss;  and  (3) 
it  allows  the  Administrator  to  acquire  in  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels  only  those  commodities 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
not  have  in  its  stocks  or  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  needs  in  excess  of  the  billion-dollar 
limitation. 

Obviously  market  demand  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  products  of  American  farmers 
will  not  be  improved  by  forcing  those  mar¬ 
kets  to  absorb  commodities  that  just  happen 
to  be  in  the  inventory  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  which  are  not  what  the 
foreign  countries  would  most  like  to  have. 

By  making  it  mandatory  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  ECA  to  take  commodities  only  from 
the  Corporation  will  merely  substitute  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  normal 
channels  of  trade  in  carrying  out  marketing 
in  foreign  countries.  To  the  extent  any  com¬ 
modity  desired  by  a  foreign  country  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  open  market  and 
cannot  be  obtained  by  such  foreign  country, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  supply 
the  item  and  then  have  to  buy  it  for  price 
support  in  the  domestic  market.  This  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  oft-stated  policy  and  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
restore  foreign  trade  to  normal  channels  of 
commerce  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Such  a  program  as  this  envisions  is  clearly  a 
dumping  program  and  will  be  immediately 
labeled  as  such  by  communistic  elements 
abroad.  Agricultural  markets  that  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  such  objectionable  means 
can  only  result  in  ultimate  injury  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  farmer. 

It  is  urged  that  the  entire  philosophy  of 
this  amendment  be  rejected,  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  (Corporation  be  left  in  the 
position  of  supporting  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  be  permitted  to 
continue  its  highly  successful  efforts  of  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  recovery  of  Europe  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Attached  hereto  is  an  analysis  of  the  Vorys’ 
amendment  affecting  section  112  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Walter, 

Editor,  the  Houston  Chronicle, 

Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Walter:  The  directors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange  have 
requested  me  to  write  you  about  the  editorial 
In  yesterday’s  Chronicle,  under  the  heading 
“Make  it  part  food,”  in  which  you  expressed 
approval  of  Representative  Vorys’  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  ECA  bill,  which  directs  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  give  a  billion 


dollars’  worth  of  surplus  United  States  farm 
products  to  the  Marshall  plan  countries  in 
lieu  of  cash.  They  believe  that  your  ap¬ 
proval  results  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  significance  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  to  the  ECA  bill  last 
year  to  require  that  a  stated  portion  of  the 
ECA  funds  then  appropriated  be  spent  on 
surplus  United  States  farm  products.  This 
amendment  was  not  adopted. 

The  amendment  which  Representative 
Vorys  has  introduced  provides  instead  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  give  the 
beneficiary  countries  surplus  farm  products 
of  a  value  of  a  billion  dollars — something 
like  two-thirds  of  the  farm  products  that 
these  countries  will  receive  from  us  under 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  fiscal  year. 

These  amendments  look  alike  but  are  very 
different  in  their  effects. 

Take  the  case  of  cotton.  At  the  end  of 
this  crop  year  (July  31),  the  CCC  will  own 
about  5,000,000  bales.  The  marketing-quota 
provisions  of  the  farm  laws  compel  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  to  reduce  tlreir  cotton  acreage 
by  about  21  percent  this  year.  With 'average 
growing'  conditions,  this  reduced  acreage 
might  produce  12,500,000  bales;  and  it  could 
be  much  less  if  the  insect  scourge  proves 
such  as  is  likely  after  this  mild  winter, 
which  has  been  favorable  to  insect  multi¬ 
plication,  and  after  the  unusually  dry  winter 
in  west  Texas,  United  States  consumption 
and  exports  are  running  at  the  rate  of  13,- 
500,000  bales  annually. 

If  neither  of  these  amendments  were 
adopted  or  if  the  McClellan  amendment  were 
reintroduced  and  adopted,  the  mean  ex¬ 
pectancy  would  be  that  United  States  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  in  the  1950-51  crop 
year  would  take  at  least  a  million  bales  more 
than  the  1950-51  production.  In  that  event, 
the  CCC  would  acquire  no  1950  crop  cotton 
in  its  cotton-loan  operations — and  would 
liquidate  a  million  bales  of  its  old  pooled 
stocks — or,  if  it  acquired  new  cotton,  it  would 
liquidate  correspondingly  more  of  the  pooled 
stocks;  so  that  the  CCC  cotton  stocks  would 
be  a  million  bales  less  at  end  of  July  1951 
than  this  summer,  and  very  little  cotton  of 
the  1950  crop  would  have  been  handled 
through  the  1950  CCC  loan.  The  growers 
would  sell  their  crops,  except  for  redundant 
qualities,  between  the  loan  rates  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  CCC  would  sell  its  stocks, 
which  are  required  by  law  to  be  at  least  5 
percent  higher  than  "the  loan  rates.  The 
domestic  and  export  distribution  would  be 
merchandized  by  private  citizens  and  tax¬ 
payers. 

If  the  Vorys  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
CCC  itself  will  furnish  by  grant  at  least 
2,500,000  bales  of  the  export  requirement.  If 
total  distribution  is  13,500,000  bales  and  the 
crop  12,500,000,  this  would  mean  that  1,500,- 
000  bales  of  the  1950  crop  would  not  be 
needed  for  distribution.  In  that  event,  the 
prices  to  the  growers  would  be  around  and 
below  the  CCC  loan  rates;  a  great  deal  of 
1950  crop  cotton  would  go  into  the  loan;  and 
the  CCC  stocks  would  be  reduced  by  a  million 
bales — as  they  would  be  without  either 
amendment  or  with  the  McClellan  amend¬ 
ment.  At  least  half  the  export  business,  say 
2,500,000  bales,  would  be  handled  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  and  taken  away  from  private 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

So  the  Vorys  amendment  would  mean  that 
all  cotton  growers  would  get  less  for  their 
1950  crop;  that  the  Government  would 
handle  a  great  deal  more  of  the  1950  crop; 
and  that  the  Government  would  take  away 
from  private  citizens  and  taxpayers  more 
than  half  of  the  cotton  export  business. 

No  one  would  gain.  We  simply  would  be 
pumping  cotton  artificially  through  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  with  all  the  expense  and 
inefficiency  which  that  involves,  instead  of 
letting  it  flow  through  the  accustomed  effici¬ 
ent  and  economical  private  and  taxpaying 
channels.  And  we  would  be  contributing  to 
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socialization  by  turning  over  our  export  cot¬ 
ton  business  to  nontaxpaying  governmental 
bureaucracy. 

All  cotton  growers  would  be  injured;  be¬ 
cause  they  would  get  a  lower  price.  All  cot¬ 
ton  dealers  (taxpayers)  would  be  injured  by 
losing  about  20  percent  of  their  volume  to 
the  Government. 

The  injury  would  be  greater  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  south  Mississippi,  California,  and 
Arizona  than  elsewhere.  Our  freights  are 
high  to  the  center  of  United  States  cotton 
spinning  in  the  Southeast  and  are  low  to 
ports.  So  the  United  States  mills  draw  most 
of  their  cotton  from  the  farms  of  the  South¬ 
east  and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley;  and 
most  af  the  export  business  is  supplied  from 
Texas,  Louisiana,  south  Mississippi,  Arizona, 
and  California. 

For  these  reasons,  the  cotton  growers  of 
this  immediate  area  would  suffer  more  than 
most  other  cotton  growers  if  the  Vorys 
amendment  were  adopted.  No  group  would 
be  so  seriously  injured  as  the  taxpaying 
cotton  trade  of  Houston,  whose  principal 
business  is  the  export  business.  No  one 
would  gaiji;  for  the  taxpayers  would  simply 
be  putting  up  a  billion  dollars  for  CCC  in¬ 
stead  of'ECA — just  an  alphabetical  variation. 

Tours  sincerely, 

L.  R.  C.  Towles, 

Acting  President,  Houston  Cotton 
Exchange. 

March  23,  1950.  •* 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Gentlemen  of  the  farm  bloc,  your 
so-called  humbug  friend  salutes  you.  My 
knees  are  trembling,  because  I  realize 
that  in  my  ignorance  I  have  stumbled 
Into  the  opposition  of  the  most  powerful 
lobby  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  only 
up  against  the  great  farm  organizations 
and'  my  eloquent  and  persuasive  friend 
from  North  Carolina  but  I  am  up  against 
59,556  regular  employees,  12,274  part- 
time  employees,  and  137,037  State  and 
county  committeemen,  a  total  of  208,867 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  I  can  plead  is  this:  I  just  wanted 
to  do  something  that  was  very,  very  sim¬ 
ple.  I  sensed  that  the  House  and  the 
American  people  were  alarmed  over  our 
dollar  shortage  and  wanted  to  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  dollars  we  should  spend 
on  foreign  aid.  I  sensed  that  our  people 
were  alarmed  over  our  piled-up  farm 
surpluses,  and  I  thought  if  we  would 
simply  turn  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  farm  surpluses  that  the  taxpayers 
have  paid  for  and  already  own,  and  put 
them  into  a  market  that  would  not  hurt 
our  market  here  at  home,  put  them  over 
in  Europe  3,000  miles  across  the  ocean, 
and  let  them  be  sold  to  hungry  people 
over  there,  it  would  not  hurt  our  farm¬ 
ers  and  it  might  help  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  in  the  amount  he  is  spending  on 
foreign  aid. 

I  thought  the  removal  of  a  billion  of 
surpluses  from  hanging  over  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  might  be  of  some  benefit  to 
American  agriculture  because  of  the  in¬ 
direct  depressing  effect  of  such  surpluses 
on  farm  prices. 

I  did  not  know  the  farm  bloc.  I  did 
not  realize  until  I  got  into  this  just  what 
I  was  up  against. 

We  not  only  have  the  farm  bide,  but 
we  have  some  distinguished  newspapers 
saying  this  is  a  humbug,  and  that  it  will 
not  save  a  dime.  It  clearly  saves  a  bil¬ 
lion  on  foreign  aid.  Why  will  it  not 
save  a  dime?  Because  they  assume  we 


are  to  go  on  and  on  buying  surpluses 
from  American  farmers  and  doing  noth¬ 
ing  with  them;  that  we  do  not  dare  to 
sell  them  or  give  them  away  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  any  place  else  in  the  world;  that 
we  are  going  on,  paying  $200,000,000  a 
year — $25,000  an  hour — for  storage  on 
them;  that  we  have  to  learn  to  like  it 
and  that  we  are  going  to  keep  on  doing 
it  this  year,  next  year,  and  forever. 

I  think  they  are  wrong  in  that 
assumption.  I  think  that  the  American 
people  see  the  great  glut  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  and  are  not  going  on  this  way  for¬ 
ever.  Here  are  some  pictures  of  what 
Life  magazine  has  called  The  Great  Glut: 

After  spending  four  billions  on  farm  pol¬ 
icy,  the  United  States  finds  it  has  made 
abundance  a  curse. 

A  lot  of  our  people  are  seeing  that  in 
this  country  and  a  lot  of  them  are  seeing 
the  article  in  Reader’s  Digest  for  April, 
entitled  “Farm  Politics  Versus  the  Peo¬ 
ple.”  They  are  reading  their  the  con-  v 
densation  of  The  Great  Glut. 

Here  are  some  quotes  from  this  article : 

“When  will  the  politicians  pay  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rest  of  us,  too?” 

***** 

The  time  has  come  for  a  sensible,  honest, 
radically  new  agricultural  act.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  farm  price-support  program,  after 
17  years,  is  coming  full  circle  to  its  logical, 
preposterous  conclusion. 

“A  Department  of  Government  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  is  going  daily  about  the 
business  of  causing  all  of  the  people  of  the 
country  to  pay  higher  prices  for  food.” — 
Mark  Sullivan  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

It  has  erected  a  falsework  of  bogus  values 
under  the  whole  farm  economy,  which  would 
collapse  into  ruin  if  the  support  were  sud¬ 
denly  removed.  It  is  forcing  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  wildly  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  Amer¬ 
ican  capacity  to  consume.  It  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  $1,800,000,000  deficit  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
larger  current  deficit.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  inflationary  influences. 

***** 

The  Government’s  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  a  current  investment  of  close  to 
$3,000,000,000  in  loans,  in  products  ac¬ 
quired  when  loans  were  called,  in  purchases 
and  in  agreements  to  purchase.  Last  year 
it  actually  took  over  21  percent  of  the 
wheat  and  26  percent  of  the  cotton  crops. 

It  has  managed  to  dispose  of  only  relatively 
small  amounts,  mostly  to  occupied  countries, 
ECA,  charitable  outfits,  and  organizations 
furnishing  free  lunches  for  school  children. 
Thus,  besides  its  loans,  it  is  left  with  a  fan¬ 
tastic  $2,000,000,000  inventory: 

Nearly  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth 
about  $750,000,000— about  a  7-month  supply 
for  the  Nation’s  cotton  mills. 

Nearly  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  costing 
around  $900,000,000 — enough  wheat  to  give 
everyone  in  the  United  States  more  than  1 
loaf  of  bread  a  week  throughout  a  full  year. 

Nearly  600,000,000  bushels  of  corn  worth 
around  $9,000,000,000 — one-fourth  as  much 
corn  as  was  fed  to  United  States  livestock 
and  poultry  last  year. 

More  than  70,000,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs 
costing  close  to  $100,000,000 — enough  to  last 
United  States  bakers  5  years. 

More  than  100,000,0Q0  pounds  of  butter 
costing  more  than  $60,000,000 — probably 
more  than  Russia’s  annual  output. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds  of 
dried  milk  worth  over  $30,000,000 — three- 
fourths  of  a  year’s  supply  for  the  United 
States. 

*  *  e  •  • 


There  is  little  hope  that  CCC’s  colossal  In¬ 
ventory  will  melt  away.  On  the  contrary, 
present  farm  policies  are  bound  to  Increase 
it.  The  1949  corn  crop  turned  out  so  well 
that  nearly  600,000,000  bushels  will  probably 
be  put  under  loan.  *  *  *  Prices  of  hogs 

are  at  3-year  lows,  and  CCC  may  soon  have  to 
buy  pork  on  a  grand  scale.  The  western 
plains  are  enjoying  another  year  in  the  wet 
cycle,  and  another  billion-bushel  wheat  crop 
is  in  sight.  CCC  may  well  exhaust  its  dis¬ 
bursing  limit  of  $5,500,000,000  by  next  sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  need  even  more  money  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950-51, 

*  *  *  •  • 

Commodities  are  being  stored  in  oil  tanks, 
hangars,  gymnasiums,  schoolrooms,  and  lald- 
up  ships.  This  fiscal  year  at  least  .$80,000,000 
is  being  invested  in  additional  space. 

*  *  •  *  • 

The  Department  has  asked  farmers  to  cut 
acreage  of  wheat,  cotton,  potatoes,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco,  but  whether  this  will  cut  pro¬ 
duction  is  another  thing.  Better  seed  and 
more  fertilizer  may  well  maintain  output 
despite  somewhat  smaller  acreage.  And  acre¬ 
age  taken  out  of  restricted  crops  will  be 
shifted  to  other  crops,  causing  new  gluts,  new 
purchase  and  price  pegs. 

*  *  *  •  • 

The  time  has  come,  to  repeat,  for  a  radi¬ 
cally  new  farm  act  that  will  gradually  ease 
the  price-control  false-work  from  under  the 
farm  economy,  expose  it  to  the  genuine  in¬ 
centives  of  the  open  market,  and  get  rid  of 
the  growing  multitude  of  bureaucrats  and 
hangers  on  in  the  Government. 

***** 

The  time  has  plainly  come  for  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  pay  attention  not  only  to  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  and  to  the  farm  organizations  but 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  as  well. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No,  I  cannot  yield.  I 
have  enough  troubles  with  these  208,000 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
because  I  have  the  temerity,  not  to  op¬ 
pose  them  because  I  would  not  dare  op¬ 
pose  them,  but  the  temerity  to  make  a 
humble  request  from  them.  I  do  not 
dare  to  yield. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  where  they 
are  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  saving  by  this  amendment.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  saving  of  a 
billion  dollars  on  foreign  aid.  But  they 
say  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  save 
that.  Why?  Because  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  to  get  imme¬ 
diately  another  billion  dollars  to  spend 
to  buy  more  surplus  stuff  on  the  open 
market,  in  addition  to  the  two  billions 
they  got  last  week.  They  make  no  sug¬ 
gestion,  nor  does  CCC  or  Brannan,  to 
remove  the  surpluses  that  we  now  have — 
those  surpluses  are  going  to  stay  there 
and  rot.  On  March  1  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  presented  in 
committee  hearings  his  request  for  $2,- 
000,000,000  more  for  CCC  to  spend  on 
agricultural  surpluses,  and  he  got  it.  He 
said  there  will  be  $3,900,000,000  of  sur¬ 
pluses  left  in  CCC  hands  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  They  are  not  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  that.  They  want,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  this  money  which  Congress  is  to 
appropriate  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid 
to  use  for  farm  aid.  They  are  so  sure 
they  are  going  to  get  it,  that  they  say 
this  is  a  humbug,  even  to  try  to  save  this 
money.  They  are  mistaken.  Secretary 
Brannan,  himself,  testified  on  March  1 
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on  the  $2,000,000,000  CCC  price-support 
bill,  as  follows: 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  discussing  needs  in 
connection  with  1950  crops  which  have  not 
yet  been  planted.  Variations  in  any  one  of 
several  factors  will  result  in  changes  in  fund 
needs. 

The  reason  they  say  we  are  auto¬ 
matically  going  to  spend  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  more  for  farm  surpluses  is  that  they 
think  there  is  going  to  be  no  variation 
ahead  at  all  and  that  the  farmers,  as 
all  the  papers  state,  are  going  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  controls  and  quotas,  arid 
they  are  going  to  plant  plenty  of  peanuts 
and  cotton  and  walk  right  in  and  get 
Government  money  for  it. 

Well,  there  is  a  possibility,  I  suggest, 
that  it  may  not  work  out  that  way.  In 
any  case,  I  am  not  opposing  their  plans. 
I  am  not  opposing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  did  not  oppose  the  little 
$2,000,000,000  that  they  picked  up  last 
week  which  they  thought  might  run  them 
along  for  quite  a  while.  I  am  not  oppos¬ 
ing  the  projects  of  these  gentlemen  who 
added  additional  acreage,' as  Congress  did 
last  week,  for  the  very  crops  which  are 
going  to  be  in  surplus. 

All  I  say  is,  do  not  take  it  out  of  for¬ 
eign-aid  funds.  Let  us  in  this  bill  pro¬ 
vide  the  resources  which  Europe  needs  by 
furnishing  them  crops  which  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  already  paid  for  and  do  not 
insist  that  we  leave  those  crops  here  to 
rot,  while  we  go  out  and  buy  more  as  a 
farm-support  scheme. 

I  think  this  farm  surplus  business  is 
a  serious  matter.  I  do  not  know  the 
solution.  All  I  plead  for  is  to  keep  it 
out  of  this  bill.  Keep  it  out  of  foreign 
aid.  Do  not  have  Paul  Hoffman  carrying 
on  his  back,  in  addition  to  the  load  of 
foreign  aid,  a  billion  dollars  in  future 
farm  aid. 

The  farm  bloc  say  that  this  Vorys  plan 
is  a  vote  against  private  trading  and  free 
enterprise.  They  want  our  Government 
to  finance  private  transactions  on  the 
open  market.  I  call  that  state  trading, 
not  private  trading.  They  want  gov¬ 
ernment  support  without  government 
controls.^  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to 
last  indefinitely,  but  they  have  just 
about  got  it  now.  I  do  not  think  that 
an  enterprise  supported  by  government 
money  can  be  called  free  enterprise.  I 
want  to  see  the  farmers  and  the  farm 
organizations  of  this  country  come  out 
for  real  free  enterprise  and  private  trad¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  do  it. 
They  have  their  problems.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  know  how  to  solve  them. 
I  only  ask  those  farm  organizations  and 
the  208,000  employees,  and  my  genial 
friends  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  the  leaders  of  the  farm  bloc  here  in 
the  House  to  please  lay  off  of  foreign 
aid.  Please  do  your  farm  aid  on  your 
own  time,  in  your  own  committees,  and 
with  your  own  money.  If  you  need  a 
billion  dollars,  get  it  some  place  besides 
putting  it  into  the  foreign-aid  bill.  At 
least  let  us  use  our  surpluses  to  carry  out 
the  Marshall  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  three  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  agree  in  substance  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said.  We 
want  ECA  to  lay  off  of  agriculture  and 
not  reach  in  and  take  away  from  us 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  as¬ 
sets  and  throw  it  onto  the  relief  program 
and  charge  it  up  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  ECA  contemplates  purchasing  $1,- 
600,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country  anyway  this 
year? 


ECA  will  procure  altogether  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products  $1,396,500,000  from  the 
dollar  area,  including  the  United  States. 
Over  half  of  the  supplies  needed  by  Eu¬ 
rope  to  continue  their  recovery  this  year 
are  food  and  agricultural  supplies  from 
the  United  States.  Part  of  it  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  ECA,  part  privately.  That  is 
doing  pretty  well  by  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  asked 
us  to  keep  agriculture  off  the  back  of 
foreign  aid.  What  I  am  asking  you  to 
do  is  to  keep  foreign  aid  off  the  back  of 
agriculture.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now,  let  us  just  see  who 
is  on  whose  back.  The  amendment  you 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  on,  when  it  is 
presented,  is  going  to  add  $1,000,000,000 
of  authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid.  That  is  what  it  will  do.  It 
is  going  to  be  $1,000,000,000,  without 
trimmings,  or  a  billion  dollars,  but  they 
have  to  spend  it  all  for  agriculture.  You 
can  figure  out  who  is  carrying  the  load 
for  whom  when  that  amendment  comes 
up. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  talked  about 
foreign  aid  keeping  off  the  back  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Last  week  you  gave  the  Com- 
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Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  much? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  is  $1,626,000,000 
of  agricultural  products  going  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  the  United  States,  according 
to  ECA,  but  of  that  total  ECA  will  pro¬ 
cure  only  $1,122,900,000  in  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  the  list  of  what  Europe’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  that  ECA  will  furnish 
from  our  country.  There  is  no  “dump¬ 
ing”  about  this.  The  Vorys  plan  pro¬ 
hibits  dumping  surpluses  that  cannot  be 
used.  ECA  approves  of  at  least  that 
part  of  the  plan.  This  list  shows  that  a 
billion  of  it  can  easily  be  furnished  from 
CCC-  surpluses  now  on  hand : 


modify. Credit  Corporation  $2,000,000,000 
to  buy  farm  produce. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  did  not;  the  House  did. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  I  did  not  either,  but 
the  question  now  is,  you  have  got  foreign 
aid  on  the  back  of  agriculture  and  you 
have  got  agriculture  on  the  back  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  but  you  have  got  the  whole 
business  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  It  is  about  time  to  take  them 
off. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  could  clear  up  this  point  for  us: 
If  the  gentleman’s  amendment  were 
adopted  would  that  not  result  in  a  credit 
to  the  CCC  of  $1,000,000,000  which  would 
be  chargeable  to  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram?  In  other  words,  thereby  reducing 
the  necessity  for  increased  operating  cap¬ 
ital  on  the  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  what  gentleman’s 
amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  KEATING.'  Your  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  error;  I  have  no  amendment  at 
all  pending  to  the  committee  bill;  there 
is  no  Vorys  amendment  pending  to  the 
committee  bill.  The  Vorys  plan  is  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  committee  bill  in  several 
places.  The  farm  bloc  and  their  friends 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  loans,  Jan.  31,  1950,  compared  urith  estimates  of 
commodities  to  be  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  fiscal  year  1951 


Imports  fi¬ 
nanced  by 
Economic 
Cooperation 
Administration 
(FAS) 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
stocks,  Jan. 
31,  1950 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
loans,  Jan. 
31,  1950 


Loan  due  date 


Cotton.. . . 

Wheat  (and  rye) _ 

Coarse  grains _ 

Soybeans.. . 

Linseed  and  linseed  oil 

Cheese . . . 

Peanuts . 

Eggs. . . . 

Wool . . 

Bosin _ _ _ 

Turpentine _ 

Dried  .fruit„ . . 

Total . 


$474,  700, 000 
457, 200, 000 
135, 200, 000 
12, 000, 000 
3, 000,  000 
5,000,000 
7,  500,  000 
2, 500,  000 
'  7,  000,  000 

8, 000,  000 
1,  500,  000 

9, 300, 000 


$614,  500,  000 
i  382, 900,  000 
74, 300, 000 
209,  700, 000 
i  6,  900,  000 
5, 100, 000 
201,  600,  000 

8,  500.  000 

9,  200,  000 

98. 100,  000 
40, 100, 000 

17. 100,  000 
1  1, 000,  000 

500,000 
1 5,  700,  000 
3,  600,  000 


■  $382,  500, 000 
585,  000,  000 
648, 000, 000 
15, 900,  000 
29,  600,  000 


17, 600,  000 


12. 300,  000 

1. 300,  000 
0 

-3,  600, 000 


June  30. 

Apr.  30. 

Apr.  30  to  Aug.  31. 
May  31. 

Apr.  30. 

June  1. 

Mar.  31. 

Do. 


1, 122, 900, 000 


/  1,  595, 300, 000 
l  83,  500, 000 


1, 692, 200, 000 
-  3, 600,  000 


1  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  less  than  estimated  requirements  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1951. 

2  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  plus  loans  (if  any)  less  than  estimated  requirements  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration. 
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will  offer  amendments  to  take  it  out,  but 
the  committee  bill,  under  the  Vorys  plan, 
does  not  give  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  any  money  to  play  with  at  all; 
it  simply  uses  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
commodities  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  already  purchased  and 
cannot  sell,  and  does  not  dare  to  give 
away  here  at  home.  It  uses  it  for  the 
benefit  of  this  foreign-aid  program.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  we  had  stirring 
letters  from  our  President  and  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Vandenberg  urging  that  we  go  for¬ 
ward  with  this  program,  yet  neither  of 
those  letters  made  any  objection  to  the 
Vorys  plan  which  is  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Noland]. 

Mr.  NOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NOLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  gave  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  increased  bor¬ 
rowing  power  last  week  to  the  extent 
of  $2,000,000,000.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  realize  that  to  have  the  Vorys 
provision  inserted  in  the  bill  is  to  take 
away  from  them  one  of  the  two  billions? 

Mr.  NOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  ob¬ 
viously  correct.  I  hesitate  to  enter  the 
debate  with  members  of  these  two  great 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
the  Vorys  plan  is  a  sleight-of-hand  prop¬ 
osition,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  ■ 
concerned.  That  is  evident  from  the 
merest  consideration  of  the  elements  of 
economics,  for  all  it  consists  of  is  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  billion 
dollars  that  has  already  been  spent  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
use  it  for  relief  funds.  That  means  that 
a  billion  dollars  that  would  have  gone 
into  the  open  market  to  buy  farm 
products  will  not  go  into  it;  it  means  that 
the  market  is  going  to  be  easy,  and  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
going  .to  have  to  come  in  and  support 
the  prices  of  agricultural  surpluses.  It 
means  that  in  the  open  market  the  CCC 
will  make  a  balancing  transaction  and 
that  it  will  be  charged  to  the  CCC  pocket 
instead  of  to  the  foreign  relief  pocket. 

I  think  it  is  merely  a  sleight-of-hand 
proposition,  one  of  the  things  we  here  in 
Congress  indulge  in  time  after  time  try¬ 
ing  to  kid  ourselves  and  to  kid  our  con¬ 
stituents.  The  facts  are  that  it  is  a 
balancing  transaction;  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  when  the  gentleman  repre¬ 
senting  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
offers  the  amendment  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
recommended  ECA  appropriation  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  legislation. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  definitely  been 
a  success,  and  it  has  established  the 
United  States  as  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world  and  the  one  country  most  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  peace  in  the  world. 
Its  success,  above  all  else,  has  been  in  the 
prevention  of  the  scourge  of  communism 
from  overrunning  Europe. 


Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  reasons 
why  the  United  States  entered  upon  this 
great  experiment.  In  the  first  place, 
prior  to  World  War  II,  50  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  productive  power  of  the 
world  was  concentrated  in  western 
Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  all  these  nations  were  weak 
and  helpless,  and  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  overrun  by  the  Communists.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  successful  in 
dragging  into  the  Cominform  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  of  western  Europe,  we 
would  be  facing  today  an  arms  race  that 
would  make  the  $13,000,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  year  only  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  part  of  the  expenditure  that  would 
be  necessary  at  this  time. 

In  addition,  we  would  be  in  conflict 
with  Russia  for  the  international  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  We  would  see  the  use 
of  Hitlerian  tactics  in  freezing  American 
products  out  of  these  markets.  We 
might  see  a  decline  in  output  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  American  factories,  resulting 
from  this  elimination  from  world  mar¬ 
kets.  The  unemployment  resulting 
could  well  be  more  costly  than  the  money 
that  is  expended  on  the  Marshall  plan; 
and  the  arms  race  in  which  we  would  be 
engaged  would  result  in  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  national  debt. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Marshall 
plan  was  devised  to  give  aid  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  accomplished  three  things: 

First.  It  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  stopping  the  onslaught  of  com¬ 
munism. 

Second.  It  has  been  important  in  main¬ 
taining  peace  in  the  world. 

Third.  It  has  been  responsible  for  help¬ 
ing  rebuild  western  Europe,  a  Europe 
which  will  be  a  market  for  the  industrial 
u,nd  agricultural  output  which  we  are 
able  to  produce  in  excess  of  demand  in 
this  great  United  States. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
last  fall,  I  spent  5  weeks  in  Europe  visit¬ 
ing  six  Marshall-plan  countries — Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands.  I  was  interested 
in  the  workings  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
talked  to  many  of  our  ERP  representa¬ 
tives  there.  At  this  point,  I  should  like 
to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  and  the  the  administrators  he  has 
gathered  around  him  to  administer  the 
Marshall 'plan.  Most  of  them  are  not 
Government-career  employees,  but  are 
men  who  were  recruited  from  private  in¬ 
dustry  by  Paul  Hoffman.  I  believe  that 
the  chiefs  of  our  ECA  missions  in  Europe 
on  the  whole  are  hard-headed  business¬ 
men  who  are  interested  in  completing 
their  job  by  1952  and  returning  to  their 
regular  civilian  occupations. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  six 
countries  that  I  visited  that  the  com¬ 
munistic  influence  and  power  is  steadily 
declining.  I  said  when  I  returned  last 
fall  that  I  did  not  think  that  we  should 
write  off  the  threat  of  communism  im¬ 
mediately  as  being  inconsequential  be¬ 
cause  about  one-third  of  both  the 
French  and  Italian  Parliaments  are  still 
communistic.  In  all  of  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe,  local  Communist  organizations 
are  spreading  their  propaganda  daily  in 


the  Communist  press.  The  recent  riots 
and  disorders  in  Italy  bear  out  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  are  still  extremely 
active.  This  is  not  suprising  since  many 
mayors  in  larger  cities  of  northern  Italy 
are  Communists;  the  largest  labor  union 
In  Italy  is  completely  Communist-domi¬ 
nated,  and  it  outnumbers  by  over  3,000,- 
000  to  2,250,000,  the  non-Communist 
labor  federation.  At  the  time  I  was  in 
Italy,  the  noncommunistic  labor  groups 
were  divided  between  two  organizations. 
Since  that  time,  the  United  States  rep¬ 
resentatives,  working  with  local  leaders, 
have  been  able  to  solidify  anti-Commu- 
nist  labor  elements  into  one  strong  labor 
organization  which  can  more  nearly  suc¬ 
cessfully  combat  the  influence  of  the 
communistic  labor  federation. 

I  cite  the  case  of  Italy  to  indicate  that 
our  job  in  Europe  is  not  yet  finished.  It 
is  true  that  certain  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Marshall  plan  have  been 
great.  Generally  speaking,  the  industrial 
production  stands  at  20  percent  above 
the  prewar  level.  On  the  whole,  agricul¬ 
tural  production  is  nearly  equal  to  pre¬ 
war  level.  Statistically,  these  gains 
sound  great.  However,  the  population 
of  Europe  has  increased  10  percent  over 
what  it  was  before  the  war. 

To  quote  from  Paul  Hoffman’s  recent 
testimony  in  support  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  he  states  as  follows: 

And  lest  anyone  gets  the  false  Idea  that 
Europe’s  improved  diet  means  anything  more 
than  a  bare  diet  as  a  whole,  let  me  mention 
another  fact.  Out  of  the  1938  gross  income, 
$114,000,000,000  were  spent  for  consumer 
needs.  Last  year,  with  20,000,000  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  feed  and  clothe,  only  $115,000,000,000 
at  comparable  prices  were  spent  for  consumer 
needs.  That  means,  of  course,  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  added  income  is  going  into 
capital  assets.  Western  Europeans  are  not 
living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  at  Uncle  Sam’s  ex¬ 
pense;  far  from  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  the  job.  In  addition 
to  the  supreme  objective  of  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  in  the  world,  it  is  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  help 
build  a  peaceful,  prosperous  Europe 
which  will  constitute  a  market  for  th»e 
agricultural  and  industrial  surpluses  of 
the  United  States.  A  great  percentage 
of  the  expenditures  of  our  country  on 
Marshall  plan  aid  have  come  back  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  purchases 
of  machinery  and  factory  equipment  and 
the  purchase  of  farm  products. 

Contained  in  this  bill  today  is  the  so- 
called  Vorys  amendment,  which  would 
do  more  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Marshall  plan  than  an  outright  cut 
in  ECA  appropriations. 

When  I  was  in  France,  one  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  was  presented  against 
the  Marshall  plan  by  the  Communists’ 
organs,  and  which  was  joined  in  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  far  left,  was  that  the  entire 
Marshall  plan  is  nothing  but  an  imperi¬ 
alistic  scheme  of  the  United  States  to 
gain  complete  domination  of  the  markets 
of  western  Europe  so  that  we  in  America 
can  dump  our  surplus  products  upon 
these  countries.  The  Vorys  amendment 
would  result  in  a  complete  justification 
for  the  claims  of  the  communistic  forces. 
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In  addition,  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  the  Vorys  amendment  is  unsound 
because  it  would  channel  ECA  purchases 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  This  would  have  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  taking  that  amount  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  out-  of  the  market.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  have  to  enter  the 
open  market  and  engage  in  support  buy¬ 
ing,  probably  equal  to  the  amount  of 
ECA  appropriations  that  were  diverted  to 
the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities.  In 
other  words,  what  appeared  to  be  a  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  it  would  have  to  be 
spent  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  separate  transaction  support¬ 
ing  the  price  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  on  the  open  market.  It  would  have 
the  detrimental  effect  of  ignoring  regu¬ 
lar  trade  channels  and,  it  would  ham¬ 
string  the  Marshall  plan  in  its  proper  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Our  Marshall  plan  representatives 
have  not  been  content  to  spend  their 
time  in  fighting  communism  alone.  In 
addition,  they  have  instituted  a  program 
to  accomplish  the  second  phase  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  that  is,  the 
creation  of  a  strong  Europe  that  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  The  future  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  secure  a  better  economic  uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe.  The  idea  is  to  have 
the  trade  barriers  eliminated  between 
the  counti'ies  of  western  Europe.  This 
will  broaden  markets  to  approach  the  size 
of  the  markets  that  our  manufacturers 
have  to  sell  to  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  encourage  mass  production  and 
competition.  Therefore,  we  would  have 
an  economically  stronger  and  economi¬ 
cally  more  stable  Europe. 

This  is  the  real  objective  in  the  com¬ 
ing  2  years  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
United  States  does  have  a  foreign  policy. 
Many  of  our  actions  are  short  run  to 
meet  the  immediate  problem,  but  we  are 
guided  in  the  long  run  by  the  policy  to 
contain  the  power  of  Russia  and  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  in  which 
democracy  can  flourish.  In  the  near 
future  we  will  see  the  end  of  fche  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  we 
are  subsidizing  purchases  of  large 
amounts  of  goods  and  materials  in  the 
United  States.  After  the  Marshall  plan 
there  must  be  further  developments  to 
take  its  place  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
large  exports.  This  means  that  inter¬ 
national  trade  must  be  broadened,  that 
our  purchases  abroad  must  be  increased, 
and^that  United  States  investment  must 
be  broadened.  The  International  Trade 
Organization  Charter  which  will  be  be¬ 
fore  Congress  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

We  must  continue  to  maintain  a  large 
defense  establishment  because  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Russia  and  the  Cominform  know 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  power. 

The  implementation  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  with  arms  aid  is  a  great  step  toward 
organizing  the  defense  of  western 
Europe.  By  our  taking  the  lead  in  this 
Atlantic  Pact  program  we  can  give  the 
other  nations  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
help  organize  their  own  defenses.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  most  of  the  nations  could  not 
afford  a  large  air  force  and  a  large  army. 


but  they  can  help  in  producing  some  of 
their  arms  equipment,  and  as  a  coordi¬ 
nated  whole  are  much  stronger  than  as 
individual  nations  which  would  be 
gobbled  up  by  an  aggressor  one  at  a 
time. 

We  must  continue  to  sell  democracy  to 
the  world.  As  well  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan  has  become,  l  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  have  convinced  the  people 
of  these  nations  of  the  great  moral  good 
and  the  desire  which  we  have  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  peaceful  world  through  the  ERP. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
people  of  these  countries  with  strongly 
nationalistic  feelings  should  accept  at 
once  the  idea  that  we  are  conducting 
this  program  with  such  little  self-inter¬ 
est. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  think'  that  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  its  position 
of  world  leadership.  We  cannot  get  out 
of  the  game.  There  is  no  place  else  to 
go.  If  these  is  another,  war,  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  we  will  be  in  it.  Therefore,  we 
must  remain  on  the  offensive  and  do  our 
best  to  see  that  there  is  no  such  war. 

As  Paul  Hoffman  has  said: 

The  Marshall  plan  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
greatest  bargain  the  American  people  ever 
had. 

The  success  of  democracy  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  depend  upon  our 
Nation.  It  is  our  problem  to  solve.  We 
cannot  retreat  from  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt: 

There  is  a  mysterious  cycle  in  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  is  given. 
Of  others  much  is  expected.  This  generation 
of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

I  believe  that  the  destiny  of  the 
world — its  peace  and  security — will  de¬ 
pend  ‘  upon  the  leadership  supplied  by 
the  United  States  during  this  genera¬ 
tion. 

'  Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NQLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELP.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  know  of  his  great  concern 
about  economy.  I  think  he  will  agree 
that  every  one  of  us  here  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  same  thing.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the  ECA  or  the  Marshall 
plan  was  an  insurance  policy  that  this 
country  had  taken  out  not  only  against 
the  spread  of  communism,  but  also  for 
the  protection  of  our  Nation’s  best  inter¬ 
ests  in  containing  the  cold  war.  It  was 
done  at  a  time  when  the  cold  war  on  the 
diplomatic  front  was  being  waged  at  the 
peak  of  its  intensity.  It  was  good  judg¬ 
ment  when  the  plan  was  adopted — it  is 
good  sense  to  maintain  it  so  long  as  it 
is  necessary  to  our  national  defense  and 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Now,  in  our 
eagerness— our  exuberance  for  economy 
that  we  all  sincerely  want  to  effect — let 
us  not  in  the  curtailment  of  our  expenses 
for  our  national  household  budget — cut 
out  the  premiums  on  our  best  insurance 
policy  for  peace.  We  all  know  that 
trouble  lurks  ahead  so  let  us  not  cancel 
nor  drop  this  insurance  at  this  time. 
We  may  find  ourselves  needing  it  badly. 
Let  us  not  be  caught  short.  Let  us  not 
gamble  with  our  Nation’s  security,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  afford  it  so  long  as 
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storm  warnings  exist  and  black  clouds 
of  Russian  aggression  are  in  evidence 
throughout  the  world.  Be  economical; 
yes — but  let  us  not  be  unwise  nor  foolish 
in  this  grave  matter. 

Mr.  NOLAND.  As  Mr.  Hoffman  said, 
“The  Marshall  plan  is  the  greatest  bar¬ 
gain  the  American  people  ever  had.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  speech  regarding  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  this  program.  The 
figures  will  be  found  on  page  31  of  the 
committee  report.  Expenditures  for  ad¬ 
ministration  amount  to  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  which,  I  think,  establishes  an 
all-time  record  for  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  a  program  of  such  magnitude. 
Administrative  expenditures  cover  not 
only  salaries,  but  rentals,  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  and  such  other  factors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  a  roving  am¬ 
bassador,  Mr.  Harriman,  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  deputy  rov¬ 
ing  ambassadors  do  we  have? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  is  a  head  for  each 
country.  He  is  called  the  chief  of  the 
mission.  We  have  one  in  each  of  the 
17  countries  to  which  we  are  giving  this 

Q  qci  ctoriPP 

"Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  is  $15,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  it  runs 
up  to  about  $30,000  a  year,  -is  that  not 
right,  including  salaries  and  expenses? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  amounted  to  that  much.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  at  all  unreasonable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  mean  with  ex¬ 
penses  it  runs  to  about  $70,000  a  year 
for  the  roving  ambassador,  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
amounts  to,  but  if  the  total  salary  and 
expenses  amount  to  $100,000  a  year  for 
a  man  who  can  handle  well  a  program  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,000,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  extraordinarily  low  as  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  we 
have  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
handles  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
that,  and  he  does  not  get  $70,000  a  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  He  gets  $25,000  salary,  as 
I  recall,  under  the  bill  we  passed  last 
year,  and  then  he  has  many  other  ex¬ 
penses,  and  if  you  were  to  count  in  all 
his  assistants  down  there  it  would  go 
beyond  that.  There  are  950  adminis¬ 
trative  employees  under  ECA.  Their 
average  salary  is  $5,426,  and  the  total 
for  their  salaries  in  administering  this 
more  than  $3,000,000,000  program  is 
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$5,183,547.  I  am  sure  there  has  not  been 
a  business  operation  in  the  world  of 
such  magnitude  conducted  at  a  smaller 
administrative  cost  than  the  ECA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  entertain¬ 
ment  fund  set  up  in  this  bill?  We  had 
an  entertainment  fund  in  last  year’s  bill. 
Is  there  an  entertainment  fund  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  there  was  one  in  last 
year’s  bill,  this  bill  appropriates  for  the 
same  purposes  as  last  year’s  bill.  We 
made  very  few  changes  in  the  substan¬ 
tive  provisions  under  which  this  program 
is  being  carried  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  we 
have  to  spend  money  for  entertainment 
in  order  to  give  money  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  the  fact  that  practically  every 
mission  head  was  making  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  is  being  paid  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  before  he  came  into  this  job, 
and  if  necessary  I  could  call  off  the  names 
showing  what  their  incomes  were  prior 
to  taking  this  patriotic  and  responsible 
position. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  happen  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  administering  this  program  who 
are  getting  no  more  than  $20,000  salary, 
from  ECA  but  who  previously  have  paid 
as  much  as  $75,000  income  tax  a  year 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  out  of  the 
salary  and  other  income  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  in  private  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White]- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  How  many 
does  it  require  to  make  a  quorum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  when 
in  Committee. 

The  Chair  will  count.  [After  count¬ 
ing.]  One  hundred  and  four  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kee],  chairman  of  this  committee,  for 
his  graciousness  in  yielding  time  to  all 
Members,  and  yielding  additional  time. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  extremely  important,  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  the  defense  of  our  country  or  in  fol¬ 
lowing  a  program  that  will  advance  and 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  country.  What 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  is  the  misdirected  policy  or 
program  that  is  being  followed  by  the 
so-called  ECA.  At  the  proper  time,  I 


propose  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  original  bill  a  certain 
provision.  I  will  read  that  provision. 

It  is  paragraph  8  of  section  9  in  the 
original  bill.  It  reads: 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special 
local  currency  account  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  amendment 
to  earmark  5  percent  of  the  moneys  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  procurement  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  When  we  speak  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  you  and  I  think  about 
rubber,  quinine,  palm  oil,  and  things  of 
that  nature,  but  this  money  has  not  gone 
for  that  purpose  at  all;  it  has  gone  in 
supplement  of  the  appropriations  that 
have  previously  been  made  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  munitions  board.  This 
money  was  spent  to  bring  foreign  non- 
ferrous  metals  into  this  country.  Now 
comes  a  deluge  of  foreign  metals  pro¬ 
cured  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
a  flood  that  is  ruining  our  United  States 
mining  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  that  this  is  wrong. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  taken  from  a  publication 
of  ECA  itself  as  to  how  this  money  is 
being  used.  I  read  from  the  December 
16th  release  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration: 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  December  9  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  to  meet  French 
requirements  for  these  scarce  materials  and 
to  increase  the  United  States  Government’s 
stock  pile.  Under  the  contract  which  was 
signed  with  the  Newmont  Mining  Corp.,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  ECA  will 
advance  $3,600,000  in  Marshall  plan  funds 
to  this  corporation  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  mines  owned  by  the  So- 
ciete  de  Mines  de  Zellidga  and  located  at 
Boubeker,  French  Morrocco.  The  American 
company  is  affiliated  with  and  acting  in  this 
contract  as  an  agent  for  the  Zellidga  firm. 
The  ECA  funds  will  be  repaid  over  a  period 
of  7  years  in  the  form  of  supplies  of  lead 
and  zinc  for  the  United  States  stock  pile. 

Three  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  set  aside  in  order  not  only  to 
procure  foreign  metal  but  to  build  and 
develop  foreign  competition.  If  you 
want  money  or  anyone  wants  money  to 
develop  a  mine  over  in  French  Morocco 
or  any  Marshall  plan  country  or  its 
dependency  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go 
down  here  and  make  application  to  ECA 
and  then  take  the  money  that  comes 
out  of  the  Treasury  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  a  release  of  February  17,  1950,  we 
read  that  the  Marshall  Plan  has  stepped 
into  French  West  Africa  to  bring  poten¬ 
tial  wealth  out  of  the  ground  there  and 
pour  it  into  the  world  market  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  American  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  We  read  where  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  allocated  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads,  ports,  and  air  fields  to 
stimulate  the  mining  of  gold.  I  quote 


from  the  ECA’s  weekly  summary  of  de¬ 
velopments  of  February  17,  1950: 

ECA  Ams  French  West  Africa  Development 
Program 

The  Marshall  plan  has  stepped  Into  French 
West  Africa  to  bring  potential  wealth  out  of 
the  desert  and  Into  the  world's  trade  markets. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
said  today  that  most  of  the  $31,000,000  worth 
of  American  goods  and  machinery  allocated 
to  the  territory  has  been  shipped  to  the  Ivory 
Coast  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  ports, 
and  airfields:  the  mining  of  gold  and  ore 
deposits. 

You  will  remember  that  we  shut  down 
our  own  gold  mines  during  the  war,  yet 
here  we  are  taxing  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  build  up  our  Government’s  sup¬ 
port  of  gold  mines  in  French  Morocco. 
That  is  coming  out  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Let  me  read  a  little  further.  You  will 
realize,  of  course,  that  I  had  to  do  quite 
a  lot  of  skirmishing  around  to  get  the 
facts  privately  from  the  officials  of  the 
ECA  and  had  to  ask  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  when  we  could  get  the  officials 
of  the  Munitions  Board  before  our  com¬ 
mittee.  Remember  that  this  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  150,000,000  American 
people.  If  we  do  not  speak  out  about 
the  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  their  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  do  not  get  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress.  We 
are  themouthpiece  of  150,000,000  people 
here  in  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  this  House  of  Representatives. 
Let  me  read  you  how  this  Marshall  plan 
operation  is  wrecking  the  American  min¬ 
ing  industry. 

On  March  24,  1949,  the  ECA  entered 
into  arrangements  to  purchase  25,000 
tons  of  Moroccan  lead  from  the  New¬ 
mont  Mining  Corp.  and  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Co.  at  a  total  value  of  $7,500,000,  which 
averaged  15-cents  per  pound,  duty  free, 
for  stock  piling. 

On  May  2,  1949,  ECA  made  a  purchase 
from  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
of  3,459  tons  of  Moroccan  lead,  $1,140,- 
383,  at  15-cents  per  pound,  duty  free,  for 
stock  piling. 

The  main  French  company  in  charge 
of  Moroccan  lead  products  is  the  Zellidja 
Co. 

A  fund  of  $3,600,000  of  development 
money  has  been  set  up  to  finance  the 
development  of  the  Zellidja  Co.’s  opera¬ 
tion,  to  be  repayable  in  zinc  and  lead 
as  they  come  into  production. 

Of  the  5  percent  ECA  appropriation 
earmarked  for  strategic  materials,  which 
amounted  to  $192,000,000  Out  of  the  first 
ECA  appropriation,  which  has  now  been 
increased  by  another  $192,000,000  out  of 
the  second  ECA  appropriation,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  when  the  appropriation 
authorized  in  this  bill  is  made  another 
$100,000,000  will  be  earmarked  for  the 
strategic-materials  program,  at  least  75 
percent  of  this  earmarked  money  will 
have  been  used  to  develop  and  procure 
nonferrous  strategic  materials  from  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries  and  their  dependen¬ 
cies.  All  of  this  will  go  to  buy  foreign 
nonferrous  metals,  which  in  turn  will 
wreck  our  American  industry. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  from 
a  letter  that  came  to  my  desk  written 
by  one  of  the  biggest  mining  concerns 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  a  concern  that 
has  paid  out  some  $65,000,000  in  divi¬ 
dends,  a  mining  concern  that  supports 
the  city  of  Kellogg  and  all  of  the  related 
industries  there.  I  refer  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrat¬ 
ing  Co.  This  letter  is  dated  March  14, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

With  the  devaluation  of  foreign  currencies 
up  to  40  percent,  an  extremely  serious  situa¬ 
tion  has  developed  in  the  lead  market  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  lead¬ 
mining  industry.  With  lead  selling  at  12 
cents  a  pound  and  with  an  import  duty 
of  1.06  cents  per  pound  now  in  effect,  the 
foreign  producer  will  receive  12  cents  minus 
1.06  cents  or  10.94  cents  per  pound  for  lead 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  However, 
with  the  foreign  currency  being  devalued 
40  percent,  the  foreign  producer  receives 
the  equivalent  of  10.94  cents  plus  forty-one- 
hundredths  times  10.94  cents,  or  15.316  cents 
per  pound.  The  operating  costs  of  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  have  not  been  increased 
through  the  devaluation,  so  you  can  readily 
see  why  the  foreign  producer  can  afford  to 
sell  the  lead  at  decreased  prices  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  sell  their  lead 
at  10  cents  per  pound  here,  pay  the  duty 
of  1.06  cents,  and  still  receive  the  equivalent 
of  12.5  cents  per  pound  for  lead.  With  all 
operating  costs,  and  particularly  the  labor 
costs  being  much  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  foreign  countries,  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  competitive  position. 

This  devaluation  has  resulted  in  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  foreign  lead  on  our  market.  During 
the  month  of  January  of  this  year  30,000 
tons  of  load  were  imported,  which  is  almost 
equal  to  our  own  entire  mine  production 
of  approximately  33,000  tons  during  the 
month.  The  price  of  lead  had  now  dropped 
from  12  cents  to  11  cents,  and  then  to  10  y2 
cents,  and  with  the  continued  importation 
the  prospects  are  for  further  drops  in  the 
price  of  lead.  When  and  if  this  eventuates, 
the  majority  of  lead  mines  have  no  choice 
but  to  shut  down.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  closing 
down  of  our  lead  mines  will  also  disastrously 
curtail  the  production  of  zinc  because  the 
two  metals  generally  occur  together. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  take  no 
account  of  the  devaluation  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  so  we  cannot  look  for  any  protec¬ 
tion  from  that  source  against  this  foreign 
dumping  of  lead.  Our  only  protection 
against  this  unfair  competition  as  matters 
now  stand  appears  to  me  to  be: 

A  compensatory  tax  on  importation  of  lead 
and  possibly  also  on  other  commodities 
similarly  suffering  from  the  devaluations, 
such  compensatory  tax  to  be  based  on  the 
degree  of  devaluation  or  rate  of  exchange 
in  effect  with  the  particular  foreign  country 
at  the  time  of  importation. 

I  urge  upon  you  a  serious  consideration 
of  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  an  early 
relief  may  be  had  which  will  permit  our 
mining  industry  to  continue  employment  and 
save  the  Nation  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  B.  Haffner, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  situation  as 
it  exists  today.  With  5  percent  of  all  of 
this  money  earmarked  to  purchase  these 
metals,  on  top  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Munitions  Board,  which  has  gone  out 
and  bought  60  percent  of  the  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  material  and  metals  in  foreign 
countries,  the  foreign  mining-develop¬ 
ment  and  non-ferrous-metal  procure¬ 
ment  program  is  wrecking  our  mining 
industry.  I  do  not  think  any  political 


party,  no  matter  what  Its  banner  and 
badge  is,  can  withstand  that  situation  in 
our  own  mining  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  while  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  Sweden.  Let  us  see 
what  is  happening  in  Sweden.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  magazine  Mining  World, 
March  1950  issue,  in  which  appears  the 
following  article  in  reference  to 
Sweden: 

Sweden:  Swedish  Zinc  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Falun, 
is  to  receive  a  Marshall  plan  loan  of  $350,000 
in  order  to  buy  an  American  mining  plant 
for  its  12,000,000-kroner  expansion  program 
at  its  four  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  mines. 
Other  equipment,  including  hoists  and 
pumps,  is  being  ordered  from  European 
countries.  The  ECA  loan  will  be  repaid  in 
lead  and  zinc  deliveries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  refers  to  Sweden, 
a  country  that  would  not  join  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact. 

I  could  tell  you  about  Tito  and  the 
$25,000,000  that  have  been  advanced  to 
him  by  the  RFC  to  be  repaid  in  zinc 
and  lead.  How  do  we  know  that  Tito 
may  not  be  deposed  and  anything  we 
send  over  to  Yugoslavia  will  not  be  turned 
into  the  Russian  pocket  and  used  against 
this  country  and  our  boys  in  the  armed 
service?  We  are  in  a  serious  situation, 
and  I  want  to  bring  this  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  tell  you  something  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  this 
program  which  is  breaking  down  our 
economy  and  our  mining  industry. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  has  ever  looked  into  the 
real  ownership  of  the  foreign  mining 
companies  who  are  shipping  this  mate¬ 
rial  back  into  this  country.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  not  find  that  possibly  the  real 
ownership  is  vested  in  people  in  New 
York,  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  cases, 
In  fact. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct,  and  they  are  using 
cheap  labor  and  cheap  facilities  and 
breaking  down  our  domestic-mining  in¬ 
dustry,  and  I  tell  the  membership  of  this 
House  that  there  is  no  business  that  can 
withstand  that  kind  of  an  assault.  Our 
domestic  mining  industry  is  a  large 
source  of  the  taxes  that  supports  our 
Government. 

The  distress  of  our  domestic  mining 
industry  can  be  the  start  of  a  financial 
depression  and  an  era  of  hard  times. 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Battle], 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  program.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  given  life  and  hope  to 
Europe.  In  this  part  of  the  world  it  has 
helped  to  stop  Russia,  a  former  ally  that 
never  quit  preparing  for  war,  never  de¬ 
mobilized,  and  never  matched  our  efforts 
for  peace.  To  the  contrary  she  has 
broken  over  50  agreements  which 
threatens  the  security  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
acted  wisely  in  scaling  down  our  overseas 


commitments,  since  our  freedom-loving 
neighbors  are  better  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  now  and  we  are  less  able 
to  continue  such  tremendous  invest¬ 
ments. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
highly  efficient  and  capable  representa¬ 
tives  serving  us  in  the  European  recovery 
program.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  and  all  of 
his  assistants  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  many  times,  so  I  will  close  by  say¬ 
ing  that  this  program  is  part  of  the 
American  peace  offensive.  It  is  working. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  scaled  down  the  cost  as  much  as  it 
could.  Therefore,  the  program  deserves 
our  continued  support. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Rees]. 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  119] 

Allen,  Calif. 

Hand 

Pace 

Andersen, 

Harden 

Patman 

H.  Carl 

Hubert 

Peterson 

Barden 

Hedrick 

Plumley 

Baring 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Powell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Ramsay 

Blatnik 

Horan 

Reed,  III. 

Buckley,  Ill. 

James 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bulwlnkle 

Jenison 

Riehlman 

Burdick 

Jenkins 

Rivers 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Carroll 

Kennedy 

Sabath 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Keogh 

Sadowskl 

Chatham 

Kerr 

Saylor 

Chudoff 

Kilday 

Scott,  Hardie 

Crawford 

Kruse 

Shafer 

Cunningham 

Kunkel 

Shelley 

Dague 

Lesinskl 

Sheppard 

Davenport 

Lichtenwalter 

Smathers 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Lucas 

Smith,  Ohio 

Dingell 

McGrath 

Staggers 

Douglas 

Madden 

Stanley 

Engle,  Calif. 

Miles 

Tackett 

Gilmer 

Monroney 

Whitaker 

Core 

Morrison 

Willis 

Granger 

Morton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Grant 

Nixon 

Withrow 

Gwinn 

Norton 

Wolcott 

Hall, 

O’Konskl 

Woodhouse 

Edwin  Arthur  O’Toole 

Worley 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7797,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  341  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The.  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

(Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  those  of 
Mr.  Rees.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rees!  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
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tion  that  is  before  us  today,  which  in¬ 
volves  the  expenditure  of  $3,658,928,000, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  spent  in  certain  for¬ 
eign  countries  under  what  is  described 
as  the  Marshall  plan,  also  designated  as 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

This  means  a  total  of  approximately 
$10,000,00,000  being  expended  under  the 
ECA  program  up  to  this  time,  which  is  an 
average  of  $200  for  each  family  in  these 
United  States. 

I  call  your  further  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  that  most  people  do  hot  seem  to 
realize.  We  have  spent  overseas  since 
hostilities  ceased  more  than  $30,000,000,- 
000  for  rehabilitation  and  assistance  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  mostly  Asia.  If  you 
are  interested,  and  I  think  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  interested,  to  know 
that  the  $30,000,000,000  amounts  to  an 
average  expenditure  of  $600  per  family 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
The  Marshall  plan  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  relief  of  suffer¬ 
ing  of  millions  of  people,  just  as  millions 
of  dollars  that  were  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
prevent  the  further  suffering  of  innocent 
people  caused  by  the  ravages  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  great  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
will  tell  us  what  is  the  real  purpose  of 
this  expenditure,  or  the  main  purpose  of 
it.  The  people  of  this  country  are  pretty 
much  confused.  They  want  to  know 
why  this  great  expenditure  is  necessary. 
It  has  been  suggested,  among  other 
things,  that  this  additional  expenditure 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  is  to  prevent 
another  war.  Incidentally,  this  Congress 
has  already  allocated  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  rearm  certain  other  countries 
in  Europe.  In  any  event,  if  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  House  or  the  administration 
insists  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  another  war,  let  them  tell  us 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  this  whole  problem  and 
has  given  it  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library  showing  that  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1950,  total  postwar  aid  amounted 
to  $33,070,200,648.  That  does  not  include 
the  amount  now  before  us  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  I  appreciate  this  informa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of 
money  expended  to  January  1, 1950,  leav¬ 
ing  out  this  proposed  legislation,  is  more 
than  $33,000,000,000,  or  $800  for  every 
family  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  also  has  given 
this  problem  serious  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  Was  in 
Europe  last  fall,  and  I  wonder  if  he  would 
not  take  the  time  to  tell  us  about  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  found  them  there? 


Mr.  REES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
that  matter,  if  I  have  the  time  as  soon 
as  I  make  some  brief  remarks  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  particular  bill. 

Of  course,  if  the  expenditures  in  this 
bill  or  more,  will  prevent  another  world 
catastrophe,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it.  There  is  no  argument  about 
that. 

Another  group  says  that  we  need  to 
spend  $3,000,000,000  abroad  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  United  States  of  America  did  not 
allocate  funds  in  the  country  where  com¬ 
munism  has  spread  the  greatest.  Let  me 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  stop  com¬ 
munism  in  foreign  countries,  we  might 
give  heed  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  communism  and  its  fellow  travelers  at 
home. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  this  money 
is  being  expended  to  support  our  foreign 
policy.  I  shall  not  have  time  to  dwell 
on  this  subject  except  to  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  great  committee  what  is  our 
foreign  policy?  What  is  the  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  of  our  State  Department?  What  is 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration 
now  if  it  really  has  one?  What  was 
its  policy  at  the  close  of  hostilities? 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  Congress 
and  this  country  to  have  some  idea  just 
what  is  the  policy  of  this  country  toward 
foreign  nations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  on  this  floor 
have  insisted  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  help  re¬ 
habilitate  certain  countries  of  Europe. 
How  far,  I  ask  you,  does  that  responsi¬ 
bility  extend? 

This  measure  provides  under  title  HI 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
under  this  bill  is  to  be  used  to  help  so- 
called  backward  countries  by  giving  those 
countries  advice  of  various  kinds.  Who 
are  the  backward  countries  and  which 
countries  are  willing  to  accept  our  ad¬ 
vice?  Somebody  will  say  it  means  all 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  all  of 
Asia.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  to 
what  extent  these  countries  will  want 
our  advice  and  our  assistance,  and  how 
these  particular  funds  are  allocated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
_  observed  that  not  many  of  our  people 
know  how  these  funds  are  expended,  that 
practically  all  of  the  funds,  except  ad¬ 
ministration  funds,  are  expended  by  the 
heads  and  agencies  of  foreign  nations  for 
food  and  various  kinds  of  equipment,  and 
that  those  who  buy  the  goods  pay  a  regu¬ 
lar  or  market  price.  The  funds  go  into 
the  hands  of  these  countries,  supposedly 
to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
countries.  The  exceptions,  of  course,  are 
the  funds  that  go  for  relief  purposes. 

This  measure  does  not  set  forth  the 
items  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 
A*  great  deal  of  it,  of  course,  will  go  for 
heavy  machinery  and  equipment  and  a 
lot  of  it  for  power  lines  and  reservoirs 
and  various  kinds  of  construction  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  stop  and  look  this  thing  over  pretty 
carefully.  Among  other  things,  we 
should  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  our  own  country 
to  pay  the  bill.  Do  not  forget  the  funds 
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expended  under  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  whatever  money  you  spend  un¬ 
der  this  bill  means  just  that  much  more 
increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reduced  the  original  proposal 
by  several  million  dollars.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  legislation  can  be  cut 
at  least  one-half  billion  dollars  more, 
including  the  striking  out  of  item  3, 
amounting  to  $45,000,000,  to  provide  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  assistance  in  so-called 
backward  countries.  This  last  item,  as 
you  know,  does  not  provide  food  nor 
shelter,  but,  according  to  the  report,  is 
an  attempt  to  put  other  countries  on  a 
basis  with  ours — we,  of  course,  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  and  when  they  have 
reached  our  level. 

Why  does  not  someone  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  or  in  a  place  of  leadership  suggest 
that  we  lend  a  part  of  this  money  to 
foreign  countries  and  let  them  feel  some 
obligation  of  repaying  the  funds  rather 
than  follow  the  policy  of  giving  it,  as  is 
being  done  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  is  being 
said  about  food  supplies.  Along  with, 
that,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  most  of  these  funds  have 
practically  regained  their  production  of 
food  crops.  In  other  words,  they  are 
producing  almost  as  much  food  as  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  not  in  need  of  help, 
but  I  do  mean  that  their  conditions  are 
very  much  improved.  There  are  people 
in  other  countries  that  are  not  being 
helped  under  this  bill  who  are,  I  am 
informed,  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  alloacting 
funds  to  foreign  countries,  it  would  be 
well  to  find  out  whether,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  can  afford  to  do  it,  espe¬ 
cially  in  consideration  of  the  financial 
condition  of  our  Treasury,  and  further 
considering  the  fact  that  we  have  5,000,- 
000  people  out  of  work  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  They,  too,  are  entitled  to  consider¬ 
ation.  Are  we  to  neglect  them  while 
we  are  sending  these  funds  abroad? 
Again,  I  say  we  had  better  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

i  Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas  on 
the  statement  he  is  making  and  on  the 
question  he  asked  as  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States?  I  think  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  have  made  no  pretense  of 
answering  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FULL  UTILIZATION  OF 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  KEY  TO 

OREGON  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre¬ 
sent  in  the  House  the  Third  Congres-. 
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sional  District  in  Oregon,  which  borders 
on  the  Columbia  River.  My  parents,  as 
ox-team  pioneers,  traversed  that  great 
northwestern  country  in  1852.  Having 
been  born  and  raised  almost  within  the 
sound  of  the  Columbia  River  and  having 
spent  my  life  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I 
have  developed  a  deep  and  abiding  inter¬ 
est  in  the  abundant  natural  resources  of 
that  area.  Daring  my  service  here  I 
have  deemed  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  devote  much  of  my  time  to  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  great  natural  resources  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  which  are  the 
key  to  the  economic  welfare  of  that  great 
region. 

During  my  service  I  have  seen  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects 
through  the  development  stage.  Bonne¬ 
ville,  as  you  know,  is  completed  and  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  near  completion. 
We  have,  in  addition,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  the  McNary  Dam  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and,  in  the  early  stages,  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  on  the  same  river.  The 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  has 
the  greatest  potential  storehouse  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  of  any  waterway  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  some  20,000,000  kilowatts,  of  which 
less  than  10  percent  having  been  devel¬ 
oped.  The  remainder  of  this  great 
source  of  energy  and  power  is  flowing  to 
the  sea  without  let  or  hindrance  with  a 
resulting  loss  of  untold  millions  in  reve¬ 
nues  which  could  come  into  the  coffers 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Bonneville  plant,  in  my  congres-- 
sional  district,  during  the  war  turned 
out  570,000  continuous  kilowatts,  which 
is  equivalent  to  8,800,000  barrels  of  oil. 
Only  15  units  of  the  Grand  Coulee  plant 
is  equivalent  to  28,000,000  barrels  annu¬ 
ally.  When  McNary  Dam  is  completed 
the  oil  saving  will  be  about  15,500,000 
barrels  annually.  The  existing  usable 
steam  generation  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  about  275,000  kilowatts,  and  when 
this  capacity  is  running  to  meet  low- 
water  conditions,  5,000,000  barrels  will  be 
consumed.  If  this  displacement  energy 
were  developed,  the  oil  saving  would  be, 
in  round  numbers,  290,000,000  barrels 
annually,  or  about  95  percent  of  the  total 
European  consumption,  or  a  quarter  of 
our  own  prewar  consumption.  I  cite 
these  facts  to  show  the  importance  of 
undeveloped  hydro  power  in  our  future 
economy. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  large  de¬ 
posits  of  coal  or  of  oil  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  the  enormous  pool  of 
hydroelectric  power  stored  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  rivers  compensates  for 
this  loss.  The  McNary  Dam  project 
alone  will  provide  the  necessary  energy 
for  industries  which  will  have  a  total  in¬ 
vestment  of  $100,000,000  and  which  will 
supply  employment  to  100,000  residents 
of  the  Northwest.  It  is  estimated  that 
benefits  to  navigation  from  this  great 
dam  will  reach  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  it  will  reduce  pumping  costs  for 
lands  adjacent  to  the  pool  approximately 
$300,000  a  year.  The  power  alone  gen¬ 
erated  at  this  huge  project  will  return  to 
the  Government  $17,500,000  a  year  to 
produce  which  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  or 
11,000,000  barrels  of  oil  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  significant  to  recall  that 


hydroelectric  power  is  not  expendable 
like  oil,  gas,  or  coal,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  sun  shines  and  water  falls  this 
great  source  of  energy  will  work  round 
the  clock  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  been  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  the  development  of 
these  great  resources  of  the  Northwest 
not  alone  because  they  spell  prosperity 
for  the  area,  but  because  they  are  sound 
investments  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  power  developments  are  returning 
every  dollar  invested  together  with  inter¬ 
est  and  maintenance  and  other  costs 
properly  allocated  to  the  projects.  This 
Nation  in  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  instead 
of  curtailing  the  development  of  these 
great  revenue-producing  projects,  should 
make  available  the  necessary  funds  for 
full  development  as  rapidly  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  electric  energy  requires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past  I  have  addressed  the 
House  on  the  matter  of  the  power-sup¬ 
ply  situation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  reports  were  given  in  support  of 
appropriations  to  be  made  for  hydroelec¬ 
tric-generating  plants  and  for  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  critically  needed  if  that 
region  were  to  make  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  solution  of  this  very  serious 
problem.  My  purpose  now  is  to  give  a 
further  report  as  regards  this  situation 
at  the  present  time. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  work  of  the  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  commend  them  for 
what  they  have  done  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  power-shortage  problem  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  wish  to  thank 
those  Members  very  sincerely  for  what 
they  have  done  in  this  regard. 

For  the  past  2  years  this  region  has 
been  increasingly  short  of  power.  A  few 
months  ago  I  would  have  said  that  the 
last  winter  had  been  the  most  crucial 
period  to  date.  I  must  now  say  that  so 
far,  this  winter  has  been  the  most  cru¬ 
cial  to  date.  The  situations  are  very 
similar  in  that  there  has  been  inade¬ 
quate  capacity  to  carry  the  maximum 
loads  and,  although  over-all  water  sup¬ 
plies  turned  out  to  be  better  than  mini¬ 
mum,  there  has  still  been  insufficient 
power  available  to  carry  the  loads  that 
have  developed.  This  has  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  region  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  for  voluntary 
load  curtailment  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  certain  industries  which 
desired  to  commence  operations  could 
not  do  so  because  the  required  power  is 
not  available.  By  mutual  agreement 
among  the  power  operators,  no  new  loads 
above  500  kilowatts  are  being  accepted 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  because  there 
is  not  power  available  to  serve  them. 
Many  existing  businesses  and  industrial 
plants  have  had  to  rearrange  their  op¬ 
erations  to  reduce  power  consumption 
during  peak  hours  and,  in  some  cases,  it 
was  actually  necessary  to  cut  back  pro¬ 
duction  to  conserve  power. 

This  last  requirement  has  been  very 
definitely  true  this  winter  with  regard  to 
the  aluminum  industry.  For  a  period  of 
about  6  weeks,  between  October  and  De¬ 
cember,  so-called  interruptible  power 
supplies  to  the  aluminum  plants  were 


cut  off  because  of  the  threat  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  that  time  that  a  low-water 
period  was  in  the  offing.  Fortunately, 
early  in  December  the  water  situation 
improved,  and  these  supplies  of  power 
were  restored.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  curtailment  of  aluminum 
operations  by  virtue  of  this  interrupted 
power  supply  was  responsible  for  in¬ 
creased  unemployment,  but  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  the  whole  power  situation  tends  in 
that  direction,  because  curtailment  in 
any  degree  must  necessarily  be  reflected 
in  employment  figures. 

This  restoration  of  interruptible  power 
to  the  aluminum  industry,  made  early 
in  December,  was  not  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture,  however.  This  winter  has  been 
most  severe  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest  area,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
peak  loads  beyond  those  estimated.  Dur¬ 
ing  January  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
off  interruptible  power  deliveries  during 
the  evening  peak  loads  for  a  good  part 
of  the  month,  and  sometimes  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  morning  peak  loads. 
On  January  31  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  interruptible  power  for  most  of  the 
day.  The  highest  peak  load  on  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration’s  sys¬ 
tem  occurred  on  January  4  and  was 
2,106,000  kilowatts.  The  peak  load  for 
the  previous  year  occurred  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4  and  amounted  to  1,698,000  kilo¬ 
watts.  It  is  significant  that  in  January 
1950  at  the  highest  peak  period,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  de¬ 
livering  408,000  kilowatts  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  for  the  previous 
year,  whereas  only  324,000  kilowatts  of 
generating  capacity  were  added  during 
the  year.  This  has  been  possible  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  overloading  the 
machinery  as  far  as  it  was  reasonably 
possible  to  do  so,  but  operating  condi¬ 
tions  were  certainly  not  of  the  best.  In 
1949,  during  the  high  peak  period,  fre-  , 
quency  sagged  to  59  cycles.  In  1950  fre¬ 
quency  sag  was  to  59.4  cycles  at  this  peak 
period..  I  should  further  point  out  that 
a  decrease  in  frequency  occurred  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  over  the  peak  periods  in 
January  1950.  What  this  means  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  load  was  greater  than  the 
ability  of  the  generators  to  supply  it, 
causing  them  to  slow  down,  and  this 
further  results  in  unsatisfactory  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  throughout  the  area.  May 
I  again  emphasize  that  this  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  load  on  the  system  at  that 
time.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
load  that  could  have  been  served  had 
there  been  facilities  for  generating  and 
transmitting  the  power.  I  should  fur¬ 
ther  point  out  that  during  these  heavy 
load  periods,  every  available  resource  in 
my  region,  either  steam  or  hydro,  was 
operating  at  its  utmost  capacity,  leaving 
absolutely  no  reserve.  This  is  not  only 
an  intolerable  operating  situation  but 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one.  It 
leaves  nothing  to  take  care  of  load  fluc¬ 
tuations  that  constantly  occur  and,  if 
trouble  developed  with  any  of  the  gen¬ 
erating  equipment  in  the  area,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  predict  what  the  result  would  be, 
except  that  whatever  it  was  it  would  not 
be  good. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  three  new 
generators  were  installed  at  the  Grand 
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Coulee  plant  during  1949,  and  it  is 
planned  to  install  three  additional  units 
in  1950.  It  is  further  planned  to  in¬ 
stall  the  last  three  units  in  this  plant 
during  1951,  but  even  with  these  addi¬ 
tional  installations  the  power  shortage 
situation  will  still  prevail.  A  dependable 
power  supply  will  become  available  only 
if  construction  of  hydroelectric  proj¬ 
ects  is  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  schedule  S  that  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion.  Even  assuming  the  most  rapid 
construction  of  new  plants  physically 
possible  under  normal  procedures,  the 
region’s  total  requirements  for  power 
can  not  be  met  in  full  on  a  dependable 
basis  until  the  winter  period  of  1957-58. 
Until  that  time,  cumulative  load  growth 
will  exceed  additions  to  firm  generating 
capacity.  In  the  interim  period,  if  poor 
water  conditions  should  occur,  it  will 
make  it  impossible  to  serve  the  potential 
loads  in  the  area.  I  might  further  point 
out  that  in  calculating  potential  capac¬ 
ity  to  serve  expected  loads,  there  is  in¬ 
cluded  imports  from  Canada,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  available  steam  capacity  in  the 
region,  it  construction  proceeds  on 
schedule,  it  is  expected  that  by  the  1957- 
58  period  there  will  be  available  capacity 
to  serve  all  potential  loads,  with  a  small 
margin  of  reserve.  This  is  the  forecast 
at  this  time  of  people  who  are  experts 
in  these  matters,  and  represents  their 
conservative  judgment  as  of  now.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
shortage  period  may  extend  beyond  that 
on  the  basis  of  later  forecasts,  because 
the  present  expectations  do  now  extend 
this  shortage  period  beyond  that  fore¬ 
cast  several  years  ago. 

There  are  a  number  of  projects  now 
under  construction  that  will  come  into 
operation  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  Hungry  Horse  project  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  operation  in  December  of  1952. 
McNary  Dam  and  Detroit  Dam  will  come 
into  operation  in  1953  and,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  additional  generation 
will  be  installed  to  complete  the  Grand 
Coulee  powerhouse.  These  facilities  will 
add  1,200,000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity 
to  the  area  by  1953,  which  to  many  must 
seem  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  power 
to'  take  care  of  all  foreseeable  needs. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however.  This  new 
generation  will  be  absorbed  as  rapidly 
as  it  comes  into  operation,  and  will  still 
leave  a  situation  much  the  same  as  we 
are  facing  now,  due  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  loads  that  has  taken  place  and  will 
take  place  between  now  and  that  time. 
Appropriations  have  been  requested  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  this  year  to  start 
construction  of  Chief  Joseph  Dam  that 
is  scheduled  to  come  into  operation  in 
1956,  with  final  installations  being  made 
in  1961,  and  this  project  will  add  another 
million  kilowatts  to  available  supplies  by 
196L  It  is  imperative  that  construction 
of  this  project  be  maintained  on  sched¬ 
ule,  along  with  others  included  in  sched¬ 
ule  S. 

The  growth  in  power  requirements  is 
the  result  of  an  extremely  rapid  growth 
in  population,  coupled  with  expansion 
and  electrification  of  farms,  businesses, 


and  industries  in  the  area.  In  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
far  outstripped  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  In  the  period  between  1940  and 
1949,  which  is  the  major  development 
period  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  population  of  my  State  of 
Oregon  has  increased  59.3  percent.  The 
population  of  our  neighbor  State  of 
Washington  has  increased  48.7  percent. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  average  increase 
in  population  is  44  percent,  compared 
compared  with  the  United  States  aver¬ 
age  of  13  percent.  We  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  a  continued  upward  swing  in  popu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  in¬ 
crease  for  the  next  10  years  will  equal 
that  of  the  last  10  in  number  of  people. 
Population  increase,  however,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  reason  for  growth  in  the 
region’s  nonindustrial  power  require¬ 
ments.  More  electricity  than  ever  before 
is  being  used  by  all  classes  of  customers. 
Farm  and  businesses  are  rapidly  finding 
new  uses  for  power,  and  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  steadily  increasing. 

Increases  in  industrial  uses  of  power 
have  likewise  been  rapid.  The  number 
of  Northwest  production  workers  has  in¬ 
creased  over  50  percent  between  1939  and 
1947,  and  value  added  by  manufacture  in  • 
the  region  increased  from  $454,000,000  in 
1939  to  $1,655,000,000  in  1947.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  trend  will  continue  and 
that  industrial  use  will  more  than  double 
within  the  next  10  years,  assuming  that 
generating  capacity  is  added  as  sched¬ 
uled. 

Along  with  the  need  for  more  generat¬ 
ing  capacity,  an  equivalent  increase  in 
transmission  capacity  will  also  be  needed. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  included  in  their  1951  budget  re¬ 
quests  for  authorization  of  nine  addi¬ 
tional  circuits  that  will  be  needed  to 
transmit  the  additional  1,200,000  kilo¬ 
watts  of  power  that  will  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  between  now  and  1953.  As  new  ca¬ 
pacity  is  added,  additional  transmission 
lines  will  be  needed.  The  major  part,  in 
fact,  approximately  80  percent  of  Bonne¬ 
ville’s  1951  request,  are  for  major  grid 
lines  that  are  needed  to  carry  the  power 
to  load  centers  to  integrate  projects  and 
to  relieve  presently  overloaded  facilities. 

The  situation  as  regards  generating 
capacity  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of 
transmission  capacity.  There  is  no  re¬ 
serve  at  all.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year  five  major 
power  interruptions  were  experienced  in 
the  area  during  which  all  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Northwest  power  pool 
separated.  The  immediate  cause  of  these 
were  such  things  as  lightning  striking  a 
transmission  line,  but  their  seriousness  is 
a  direct  result  of  a  badly  overloaded 
transmission  system  that  is  constantly  on 
the  brink  of  instability.  In  one  such  in¬ 
stance,  two  lines  that  were  originally 
designed  to  carry  approximately  110,000 
kilowatts,  each  were  carrying  300,000 
kilowatts  when  lightning  struck  one  of 
the  lines.-  The  net  result  was  a  complete 
pool  break-up1  because,  when  such  over¬ 
loaded  line  was  interrupted  by  reason  of 
the  lightning  stroke,  this  load  was  thrown 
on  other  -lines  already  overloaded,  and 
they  in  turn  were  interrupted  by  auto¬ 
matic  devices  necessary  for  line  protec¬ 


tion.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
these  necessary  transmission  lines  be 
provided  in  order  to  spare  my  region 
these  costly  service  interruptions. 

As  regards  the  financial  side  of  the 
picture,  Bonneville  has  continued  to 
show  an  excellent  record  of  financial 
payout  of  all  power  facilities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law.  Not  only  have  they  met 
payout  requirements,  but  they  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  these  requirements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  moment,  Bonneville  Dam 
financial  requirements  are  10  years 
ahead  of  schedule,  reducing  the  payout 
period  if  further  payments  are  made 
on  schedule,  from  50  years  to  40  years. 
Payout  requirements  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  of  the  Bonneville  transmission 
system  have  likewise  been  exceeded  by 
substantial  percentages.  During  fiscal 
year  1949,  the  total  operating  revenue 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
was  $27,821,029,  representing  an  increase 
over  1948  of  13.5  percent.  Surplus  net 
revenues  for  the  same  year,  after  deduc¬ 
tion  of  all  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  provision  for  depreciation, 
interest  and  other  deductions,  was  $10,- 
665,769.  Total  gross  operating  revenues 
from  the  beginning  of  operations  to  June 
30,  1949  were  $157,687,195  and,  after  all 
required  expenses  have  been  met,  this 
has  left  a  surplus  net  revenue  of  $42,735,- 
094.  This  is  a  clear  demonstration  that 
all  moneys  expended  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  power  facilities  represent 
only  a  loan  that  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest.  It  also  represents  an  increase 
in  wealth  of  the  whole  Nation  and,  as 
such,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  re¬ 
paid  many  times  over  its  investments  in 
my  area. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  done  by 
Bonneville  in  order  to  insure  efficient 
operation  and  a  financial  picture  such 
as  I  have  described  at  power  rates  that 
are  the  lowest  in  the  country.  Many 
things  have  been  done  to  achieve  this 
goal,  and  one  of  these  is  advances  in 
engineering  developments  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  decreases  in  construction  costs, 
as  well  as  operation  and  maintenance 
costs.  For  instance,  by  keeping  con¬ 
stantly  abreast-  of  engineering  develop¬ 
ments  and  by  moving  into  fields  pre¬ 
viously  unexplored,  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  insulation  requirements  of 
certain  electrical  equipment  could  be  re¬ 
duced,  resulting  in  net  over-all  savings. 
In  1940,  the  average  costs  of  large  trans¬ 
formers  were  $7.25  per  kilowatt  of  in¬ 
stalled  capacity.  In  1949  these  same 
costs  were  $3.81  per  kilovolt-ampere  of 
installed  capacity.  This,  despite  the  fact 
'that  over-all  costs  of  equipment  nearly 
doubled  over  that  period.  The  costs  of 
steel  towers  have  been  reduced  by  the 
use  of  a  tower  design  made  by  Bonne¬ 
ville  engineers  and  which  upon  test 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  for 
high-voltage  transmission  lines.  These 
are  only  examples  of  many  such  things 
that  have  been  done  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  gets  the 
utmost  in  value  for  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes;  the  people  en¬ 
trusted  with  this  project  in  my  area  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  using  the  facili- 
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ties  that  were  given  them.  We  need 
additional  facilities,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  power  resources  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  us  as  now  scheduled,  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  our  economic  prospects 
by  virtue  of  a  lack  of  the  most  essential 
ingredient — power. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Christopher]. 

(Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  going  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
feel  I  must  support  the  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  else  we  can 
do.  We  tried  the  road  to  isolationism 
after  World  War  I  and  as  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  to  you  today,  it  only  led  to  World 
War  II.  I  submit  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  civilized  man  that  any 
major  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  con¬ 
sidered  the  spending  of  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  hope  that  it  would  clear 
up  conditions  in  the  world  and  lead  to 
a  state  where  the  world  could  live  at 
peace.  If  you  ask  me  whether  or  not  I 
think  the  Marshall  plan  will  succeed  in 
doing  that  I  must  answer  you  that  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  my  opinion,  further,- 
that  no  one  else  knows  definitely.  But 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  human¬ 
itarian  gestures  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  nation  in  the  world — even  if  it  is 
only  a  gesture.  We  are  doing  the  only 
thing  we  know  how  to  do — trying  with 
all  the  might  we  have  to  put  the  free¬ 
dom-loving  nations  of  Europe  on  their 
feet.  The  reason  I  believe  the  United 
States  of  America  is  honest  in  this  ef¬ 
fort  is  that  they  are  reaching  down  into 
their  pockets  to  try  to  do  this.  They 
are  not  just  offering  advice  and  lip  serv¬ 
ice.  They  are  offering  money  and  food 
and  machine  tools,  all  things  that  cost 
money.  Anyone  will  give  you  good  ad¬ 
vice  in  this  world  and  some  folks  will 
insist  that  you  take  it.  But  when  you 
see  a  man  who  is  willing  to  reach  down 
in  his  pocket  and  when  you  see  a  na¬ 
tion  that  is  willing  to  reach  down  in  its 
pocket  to  try  to  do  good  in  the  world, 
then  you  have  to  believe  in  their  honesty. 
I  do  believe  that  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  hon¬ 
est  in  this  effort. 

One  gentleman  on  the  floor  spoke  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  making 
a  full  come-back — a  come-back  from 
what?  They  were  not  hurt  very  much 
during  the  war.  Who  was  it  that  stood 
up  over  there  for  2  years  and  had  their 
capital  city  bombed  and  their  fleet 
chased  by  German  submarines  all  over 
the  seven  seas  while  we  were  getting 
ready  to  get  in  the  fight?  Who  was  it 
gave  us  a  breathing  spell  to  train  an  army 
and  to  build  a  merchant  marine  andfiuild 
airplanes  and  get  ready  to  get  into  that 
war?  I  tell  you,  with  all  her  faults,  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  country  which  filled  the 
breach  during  those  2  years. 

Where  were  the  guided  missiles  sent 
from  Germany?  Where  were  the  bomb 
loads  dropped  except  on  London? 
Whose  navy  was  it  that  held  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  route  open  to  Gibraltar  and 
to  north  Africa  and  helped  us  chase 
submarines  all  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
We  are  doing  the  only  thing  we  can  do 


when  we  stand  by  England  today,  be¬ 
cause  if  she  goes  off  the  seas  we  will  have 
nobody  to  hold  the  fort  next  time.  May¬ 
be  nobody  can  do  it,  but  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  England  from  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Of  course,  if  we  do 
not  rebuild  France  and  Italy  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  become  nations  that 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  iron  curtain  will  drop  again  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  we 
will  stand  alone  waiting  for  the  Russian 
planes  to  bring  atomic  bombs  over  the 
Arctic  and  across  Canada  down  to 
Detroit.  This  is  a  matter  of  self-pre¬ 
servation. 

Thirty  billion  dollars  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  And  then  somebody  got  up  and 
said  it  was  too  low;  it  was  $33,000,000,- 
000.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  we  have  little 
or  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Two  hundred 
dollars  per  family  for  this  bill.  What 
would  I  have  cared  about  $200  for  my 
family  when  the  draft  reached  in  and 
took  out  four  soldiers?  I  will  be  glad  to 
pay  my  $200,  on  the  chance  that  it  will 
keep  us  from  having  world  war  IH,  and  I 
will  consider  the  money  well  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  No.  I  have  only 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  I  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
would  not  consider  $200  an  excessive 
price  to  pay  to  keep  an  atomic  bomb 
from  falling  on  his  family,  would  he? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  I  certainly 
would  not,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
$200  will  do  that,  but  it  is  a  trial  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  a  road  that 
no  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  tried  to  follow.  Nobody  can 
say  that  it  will  work  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody  can  say  that  it  will  not 
work,  because  we  are  traveling  an  un¬ 
tried  path.  If  there  is  any  other  path, 
let  the  foes  of  this  bill  suggest  it. 

Help  backward  countries,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  to  know  what  countries. 

All  of  Asia  and  most  all  of  Europe. 
It  is  no  use  to  send  them  food,  it  is  no 
use  to  send  them  weapons,  unless  we 
send  them  the  mechanical  know-how  and 
machine  tools.  It  is  no  use  to  send  those 
if  we  build  up  a  tariff  wall  around  the 
United  States  when  we  have  done  it  and 
refuse  to  trade  with  them.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  be  a  neighbor  if  we  intend 
to  have  any  neighbors  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

Now,  I  have  a  little  poem  that  I  want 
to  give  you  folks,  that  was  written  by 
a  poet  who  used  to  live  in  Kansas. 

The  poet  said: 

The  Poor 

“I  cannot  give  the  poor  a  cent,” 

Remarks  the  portly,  stall-fed  gent. 

Who’s  just  consumed  a  pie; 

‘‘It  turns  my  auburn  ringlets  gray 
To  make  ends  meet  from  day  to  day; 

All  prices  are  so  high. 


Just  glance  along  the  bill  of  fare, 

And  note  the  prices  ruling  there 
On  canvasback  and  teal; 

Mark  how  things  cost  to  beat  the  band, 

And  then  perhaps  you’ll  understand 
Why  I  can’t  spare  a  wheel. 

Planked  steaks  with  French  imported  peas, 
And  all  such  staple  things  as  these. 

That  every  man  must  eat. 

Are  costing  now  so  many  wheels 
The  woebegone  consumer  feels 
A  coldness  in  his  feet. 

Without  such  things  as  mushroom  sauce 
My  victuals  are  a  total  loss 
And  they’ve  gone  up  in  price; 

I  shudder,  too,  as  well  I  may. 

Recalling  what  I  have  to  pay 
For  bottles  on  the  ice. 

A  man  must  feed  before  he  thinks 
Of  handing  out  to  needy  ginks 
A  portion  of  his  kale, 

And  he  has  little  left,  I  swear. 

When  he  has  paid  for  Belgian  hare 
For  oyster  stews  and  quail. 

I’d  help  the  poor,  as  well  as  you, 

If  lofty  sentiments  would  do 
Instead  of  silver  dimes. 

Now  I  must  eat  a  slab  of  beef, 

While  I  deplore  the  woe  and  grief 
Of  these  outlandish  times!” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  many  times  made  clear  both 
before  this  body  and  in  talking  to  my 
own  constituents  that  my  opposition  to 
the  European  recovery  program,  or  the 
Marshall  plan  as  it  is  better  known,  is 
based  on  the  corruption  and  misdirection 
of  a  great  idea  and  a  great  vision. 

When  UNRRA  was  founded  and  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  late  Fio- 
rello  LaGuardia  this  international  body 
set  out  to  help  all  the  needy  and  all  the 
homeless  and  to  aid  the  war-devastated 
countries  in  their  first  steps  back  to  re¬ 
covery,  people  everywhere  were  deeply 
moved  by  this  first  evidence  of  the  new 
one  world  which  was  blossoming  after  the 
defeat  of  fascism  in  World  War  II.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  helping  all  in  need, 
without  question  or  reservation,  which 
was  the  great  spirit  of  UNRRA. 

What  we  have  seen  develop  since  1947 
and  what  we  have  here  embodied  in  this 
bill,  H.  R.  7797,  now  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
great  ideal  that  motivated  UNRRA— the 
ideal  of  helping  the  needy  and  the  sorely 
pressed  without  political  considerations. 

Because  the  Marshall  plan  has  become 
an  economic  instrument  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  for  implementing  the  foreign- 
policy  objectives  of  the  cold  war — be¬ 
cause  the  Marshall  plan  has  contributed 
to  splitting  the  world — because  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  become  a  hand-out  to  buy 
off  hungry  people,  political  parties  and 
sovereign  countries — because  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  become  the  tool  of  special 
interest  groups  in  our  country — I  have 
opposed  it. 

And,  as  is  well  known,  I  have  on  re¬ 
peated  occasions  proposed  an  alternative 
program  of  aid  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Were  such  a  program  adopted 
by  this  Congress,  the  bitterness  and  the 
failure  which  have  characterized  the 
Marshall  plan  would  finally  come  to  an 
end. 

For  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  failure. 
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It  is  a  failure  not  only  in  the  terms  of 
the  idea  originally  proposed  by  Secretary 
Marshall  himself,  but  it  is  even  a  failure 
in  accomplishing  the  objectives  laid 
down  for  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
countries  of  western  Europe. 

It  is  to  this  failure  of  achievement  to 
which  I  wish  to  address  myself.  It  is 
about  the  real  conditions  in  the  recipient 
countries  that  I  wish  to  talk,  with  special 
attention  to  Italy,  the  country  about 
which  I  have  the  most  information. 

THE  PLAN  IN  OPERATION 

The  Marshall  plan  has  been  acclaimed 
as  a  great  success.  To  it  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
recovery  in  western  Europe.  Healthy 
independent  economies  have  been  greet¬ 
ed  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  And  all  of  this  is  supposed  to 
have  been  accomplished  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  United  States  economy. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

By  the  end  of  1947,  before  the  Marshall 
plan  had  begun  operations,  industrial 
production  in  Europe  as  a  whole  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  prewar  levels.  And 
strangely  enough,  according  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  end 
of  1948  the  ECA  nations  had  not  been 
doing  as  well  as  the  nonparticipating 
nations. 

More  than  this,  when  we  examine  the 
figures  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
operation  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we  learn, 
again  according  to  the  UN,  that  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  expanded  their  pro¬ 
duction  18  percent  between  1948  when 
the  plan  started  operating  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1949.  When  this  18  percent  is 
broken  down,  we  see  that  whereas  the 
United  Kingdom  increase  was  only  9 
percent  and  Belgium  7  percent,  the 
western  zone  of  Germany  increased  its 
production  by  no  less  than  78  percent. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  operation  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  can  see  a  concentra¬ 
tion  and  an  emphasis  upon  Germany 
that  is  unmistakable  and  frightening; 
frightening  to  the  American'  people  and 
to  the  millions  of  people  of  Europe  who 
have  suffered  terribly  twice  in  the  past 
30  years  from  the  unleashed  might  of 
an  aggressive  German  state. 

Today  the  Marshall  plan  has  become 
the  main  architect  for  the  reconstruction 
of  an  antidemocratic  Germany,  cast  in 
the  old  mold,  utilizing  the  same  old 
actors  and  actively  preparing  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  cold  war  and  the 
fighting  war  that  some  madmen  are 
already  planning. 

For  agricultural  production  to  expand 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  Marshall  plan  should 
have  been  the  means  for  shipping  trac¬ 
tors,  fertilizer,  and  farm  equipment  to 
these  countries.  In  this  way  production 
could  have  been  further  increased.  In¬ 
stead,  as  the  ECA  figures  themselves 
show,  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year  the 
ECA  authorizations  for  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery — $50,900,000- — and  for  agricul¬ 
tural  tractors  —  $43,100,000  —  compared 
with  $38,000,000  for  eggs  and  fruits  and 
$141,600,000  for  tobacco. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Marshall  plan  goes 
further.  Not  only  is  the  composition  of 
the  goods  shipped  under  the  program 


unlikely  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
agricultural  economies  requiring  help, 
but  in  a  country  such  as  Italy  the  long 
delay  in  instituting  the  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  is,  mainly,  the  result  of  ECA  in¬ 
tervention. 

The  American  newspapers  have  carried 
many  stories  recently  from  Italy  de¬ 
scribing  peasants  forcibly  seizing  idle 
lands  after  the  years  of  inaction  by  the 
present  government.  Who  can  say  what 
land  reforms  the  people  would  have  put 
into  practice  if  they  were  permitted  to 
work  out  their  own  problems  in  their 
own  way?  But  today  in  Italy  the  most 
powerful  economic  figure  is  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  we  can  be  sure  that  if  the 
land  program  never  got  out  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  stage  it  is  because  our  spokesman  in 
that  country  has  not  given  the  signal. 

Billions  have  been  poured  into  the 
ERP.  No  one  can  complain  about  the 
size  of  the  appropriations  voted  by  Con¬ 
gress;  the  rub  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  funds  have  been  expended  and  the 
objectives  of  policy  for  which  these  bil¬ 
lions  have  been  spent. 

The  living  standards  of  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  have  been  controlled 
and  held  down.  That  is  correct — held  in 
rein. 

The  object  of  the  program  has  been  to 
keep  the  general  standard  of  living  at  or 
below  the  prewar  level  until  the  end  of 
ECA  aid. 

And  this  has  been  done  in  order  that 
the  national  resources  of  these  Marshall 
plan  countries,  which  would  otherwise 
go  into  more  bread  grains  and  fats  for 
the  people,  go  into  such  expenditures  as 
the  fantastic  military  budgets  these 
countries  are  carrying.  In  country  after 
country  of  western  Europe  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  budget  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  military.  This  is  a  policy  of 
guns  before  butter  that  can  be  seen 
etched  in  the  faces  of  hungry,  shabbily 
dressed  people  in  all  these  countries. 

Does  this  make  for  a  healthy,  inde¬ 
pendent  economy? 

In  Italy  today  there  are  2,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  completely  out  of  work.  Probably 
millions  more  are  underemployed  and 
employed  part  time.  And  for  those  who 
work  life  is  barren  and  cheerless.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  fight  from  day  to  day  to 
keep  the  family  alive  and  clothed. 

What  has  the  Marshall  plan  meant  to 
these  people  of  Italy  or  to  the  peasants 
of  Calabria  or  Melissa? 

The  first  report  of  the  ECA  mission  to 
Italy  issued  a  year  ago  pointed  out  that 
50  to  55  percent  of  capacity  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  engineering  industry  was  unem¬ 
ployed.  Since  then  a  number  of  well- 
known  works  such  as  Isotta-Fraschini 
and  Alfa-Romeo  have  finally  closed 
down.  In  shipbuilding  and  heavy  indus¬ 
try  the  position  is  worse.  Even  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  production  is  well  below  capacity 
and  is  scarcely  improving. 

And  in  western  Germany,  the  bright 
light  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries,  is 
the  situation  any  better?  Certainly  pro¬ 
duction  is  up,  but  over  2,000,000  men  and 
women  are  walking  the  streets  without 
work.  And  the  heaviest  unemployment 
is  in  the  Ruhr,  the  area  of  the  coal  mines 
and  heavy  industry.  Are  these  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  free  enterprise  we  are  help¬ 


ing  build  in  Germany?  Any  factory 
worker  can  tell  you  what  this  means — 
high  production  and  high  unemploy¬ 
ment — it  spells  speed-up,  stretch-out, 
and  big  profits. 

For  the  German  people  it  spells  priva¬ 
tion  and  poverty.  The  old  guard  of 
property  owners  and  financiers  have  been 
reinstalled  by  the  Marshall  plan  in  Ger¬ 
many.  And  the  kind  of  economy  they 
are  running  is  marked  by  six  or  seven 
million  people  in  western  Germany — the 
unemployed,  part-time  workers  and  so¬ 
cial-insurance  pensioners  with  their 
families — who  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
meat  or  enough  milk  or  fats  for  their 
diets. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  population 
of  western  Germany  is  undernourished 
today.  Is  this  the  mark  of  the  healthy 
economy  which  the  Marshall  plan  has 
built  in  this  country? 

In  Italy  the  economy  is  running  down. 
In  fact,  this  decline  inactivity  was  really 
hidden  for  awhile  by  the  great  quantities 
of  consumer  goods  delivered  to  Italy  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  2  years  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Incidentally,  these  goods  were  sold,  so 
that  the  well  to  do  were  able  to  obtain 
them  while  the  were  denied  to  the  poor 
of  Italy. 

The  ECA  program  can  mark  its  suc¬ 
cesses.  It  did  keep  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  in  power  and  it  did  prevent  any 
social  changes.  But  even  our  own  mis¬ 
sion  to  Italy  reports  that  the  capital- 
goods  industry  is  considerably  lower  than 
prewar;  industry  after  industry  is  operat¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  50  to  70  percent  of 
capacity.  And  Italian  businessmen  are 
refusing  to  invest  in»basic  industry  for 
the  long  pull;  they  want  quick  and  easy 
profits  only. 

And  why  is  this?  Because  the  same 
small  group  of  men  who  control  the 
greater  part  of  Italian  industry  today, 
and  who  have  controlled  it  for  the  past 
20  years  and  Wall  Street  interests  that 
have  taken  over,  have  never  understood 
that  their  responsibility  is  more  than 
just  to  enrich  themselves.  Only  if  Ital¬ 
ian  industry  expands  and  grows,  can  it 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Italian  people  and 
the  heavy  burden  of  unemployment.  Yet 
these  men  and  their  policies  are  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Italy. 

The  reigning  industrialists,  Italia  and 
Wall  Street,  and  their  friends,  the  land¬ 
lords  of  the  South,  are  dedicated  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  largest  profits  in  the  shortest 
time.  And  from  this  point  of  view  Italy 
is  making  a  splendid  recovery.  But  these 
profits  are  being  made  at  the  cost  of  con¬ 
tinued  national  impoverishment  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  with  less  and  less  chance 
of  any  genuine  industrial  recovery. 

Much  of  Italian  heavy  industry  today 
is  idle  or  nearly  so.  This  is  why  Italian 
workers  have  concentrated  on  strikes  to 
keep  men  employed,  they  are  striking  to 
keep  Italian  industry  operating.  There 
are  examples  of  workers  giving  up  part  of 
their  pay  to  help  buy  raw  materials,  of 
others  refusing  severance  pay  in  order  to 
stay  on  the  job. 

To  abandon  these  industries,  as  the 
workers  know,  means  to  limit  Italy  to 
light  industry,  agriculture,  and  a  little 
mining.  Is  this  the  Marshall  plan  pro¬ 
gram  for  Italy? 
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This  is  the  picture — heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment,  basic  industry  rotting,  monopolis¬ 
tic  control  growing,  Wall  Street  infiltra¬ 
tion,  small  business  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  and  no  prospect  of  any  genuine  im¬ 
provement.  Is  this  the  mark  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Italy? 

In  the  South  the  absentee  landlords 
with  their  vast,  idle-land  holdings,  show 
the  same  indifference  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  sick¬ 
ness  flourish  among  the  7,000,000  poor 
and  landless  peasants  who  live  there. 
They  can  count-  on  about  4  months  of 
work  each  year,  rents  are  exorbitant,  life 
is  miserable. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  believe  the 
Marshall  plan  claims  about  Italy  after 
reading  the  letters  that  cross  my  desk 
from  Italy  and  reading  the  newspapers  I 
receive  from  there. 

How  odd  are  the  workings  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  establishing  a  healthy  and  inde¬ 
pendent  economy.  On  June  15,  1949,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  oil  fields 
had  been  found  in  northern  Italy.  Sure¬ 
ly  a  significant  thing  in  a  country  never 
with  enough  fuel  for  industrial  purposes., 
A  leading  government  spokesman  de¬ 
scribed  the  find  as  large  enough  to 
radically  transform  the  Italian  economy. 

The  very  next  day,  June  16,  the  same 
newspaper  had  a  story  from  Rome  on 
the  oil  discovery.  The  headline  an¬ 
nounced  a  state  monopoly  was  moving 
for  full  control  of  these  oil  fields,  and  as 
a  result,  relations  with  the  United  States 
were  endangered.  American  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  the  Italian  Government 
could  not  give  control  of  these  fields  ex¬ 
clusively  to  an  Italian  company,  because 
it  would  be  a  violafion  of  the  ECA  treaty 
between  that  country  and  the  United 
States. 

Is  this  the  face  of  the  Marshall  plan 
in  Italy? 

Would  it  be  proper  to  inquire  of  this 
committee  about  how  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  must  have  a  share  of  the  Po 
Valley  oil  fields  as  part  of  the  Marshall 
plan? 

The  point  need  not  be  belabored.  If 
Italy  today  is  a  successful  Marshall -plan 
country,  then  the  plan  is  a  failure  and 
should  be  ended  forthwith.  The  people 
have  simple  needs — land  for  the  peasants 
and  higher  real  wages  for  the  workers — 
they  are  getting  neither.  The  Marshall 
plan  prevents  them  from  getting  either 
land  or  real  wages. 

If  this  latest  request  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  approved,  our  country  will  have 
spent  over  $11,000,000,000  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

I  concede  that  today  this  program  is 
but  the  economic  arm  of  the  cold  war 
and  probably  the  considerations  I  have 
raised  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  worked  out  in  Italy  receive  little 
weight  by  those  who  want  to  lead  the 
American  people  down  this  road. 

What  I  have  said  here  today  is  not 
original  with  me.  These  facts  and  these 
conclusions  are  the  property  of  more  and 
more  people  every  day  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
Europe  is  not  being  put  on  its  feet  by 
the  Marshall  plan. 

The  program  of  turning  the  clock  of 
Europe  back,  or  returning  these  countries 


to  the  status  quo  that  existed  before 
World  War  II,  is  bound  to  end  in  failure. 
This  is  not  because  the  program  is  stupid 
or  the  administrators  inept.  It  is  simply 
because  the  people  of  Italy,  for  example, 
can  never  find  a  solution  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  except  through  a  program  of  their 
own  which  meets  their  own  special  needs. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  it  for  them. 

We  are  trying  to  do  the  impossible  in 
western  Europe.  And  this  can  only  lead 
to  repeated  defeats. 

And  in  our  country  mounting  unem¬ 
ployment  and  a  decline  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  are  the  signs  that  we  have  our  own 
problems,  steadily  growing  and  involving 
more  and  more  American  families.  The 
Marshall  plan  will  not  help  us  face  up  to 
these  problems  or  solve  them.  Instead, 
it  stands  as  the  easy  solution  for  those 
misguided  individuals  who  will  soon  be 
proposing  that  we  “export”  our  depres¬ 
sion  through  the  Mashall  plan,  dumping 
our  surpluses  all  over  the  world. 

The  ERP  has  indeed  come  a  long  way 
from  UNRRA.  Day  by  day,  as  this  pro¬ 
gram  works  itself  out  in  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  it  can  only  spell  failure  and 
disaster  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
piece  taken  from  this  morning’s  New 
York  Times  which  tells  a  story  that  I 
believe  has  a  telling  effect  on  the  debate 
here.  It  should  have  anyway.  One  arti¬ 
cle  talks  about  troubadours  with  guitars 
publicizing  ERP  in  Italy.  Alongside  of 
this  publicity  gimmick  is  something 
which  tells  the  tale  of  the  Italian  tragedy. 
“Italian  police  nip  seiaures  of  land  in 
Italy'.  Take  prompt  action  to  check  new 
attempts  of  peasants  in  south  Italy  and 
in  Sicily.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
alongside  of  the  story  of  the  publicity 
gimmick  there  is  the  story  of  the  failure, 
a  failure  for  which  this  plan  is  respon¬ 
sible,  a  failure  for  which  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  this  plan  are  responsible,  the 
failure  of  land  reform  to  tak«  place  in 
Italy,  because  this  plan  is  intended  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  We  are  told 
that  this  tragic  failure  is  necessary  to 
stop  communism.  What  this  plan  was 
really  intended  for  was  to  stop  funda¬ 
mental  changes  which  will  not  he 
stopped.  Those  fundamental  changes 
will  take  place  in  Europe  because  we  are 
seeking  to  impose  upon  the  people  of 
Europe  through  this  scheme  an  economy 
of  big-trust  exploitation  which  failed  in 
Europe  right  after  World  War  I.  Fas¬ 
cism  sought  to  revive  it.  That  failed. 
We  are  failing  too. 

At  this  time  let  me  give  you  a  picture 
of  the  agricultural  situation  in  Italy,  re¬ 
form  of  which  we  have  been  preventing. 
Italy  is  a  mountainous  country.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  land  is  mountainous, 
40  percent  of  the  land  is  on  hills;  only 
31  percent  of  its  acreage  is  located  on 
plains.  Of  the  30,000,000  hectares  which 
compose  the  territory,  2,300,000  are  con¬ 
sidered  nonproductive,  a  little  more  than 
10,000,000  hectares  are  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains,  12,000,000  on  the  hills. 


and  only  6,000,000  hectares  comprise  the 
plains.  Over  45,000,000  Italians  live  on 
this  land.  Approximately  400,000  chil¬ 
dren  are  born  every  year.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  number  when  it  is 
considered  that  79  percent  of  this  soil 
is  located  either  on  the  hills  or  on  the 
mountains.  This  land  on  the  hills  and 
on  the  mountains  is  mostly  arid. 

The  Italian  people  in  order  to  feed 
themselves  are  forced  to  import  30  per¬ 
cent  of  their  granary  needs,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  are  poorly 
cultivated,  millions  more  are  undevel¬ 
oped,  not  irrigated,  and  subjected  to  con¬ 
tinuous  land  erosion. 

This  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
agriculture  in  Italy  today  when  millions 
of  unemployed  workers  are  pleading  to 
work  on  these  uncultivated  lands.  They 
are  pleading  for  a  chance  to  work  on 
these  lands,  mind  you,  not  on  useless 
public  works  but  on  productive  public 
works,  public  works  that  will  give  life¬ 
blood  to  the  Italian  people.  They  are 
pleading  to  work  in  order  to  control 
floods  so  that  they  will  be  aUe  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  water  and  utilize  it  ,?or  power 
and  prevent  it  from  being  used  as  a 
means  of  destruction. 

Let  me  give  you  the  picture  as  to  the 
ownership  of  land  in  Italy.  This  is  the 
status  quo  that  we  have  prevented  from 
being  changed.  Twenty  thousand  fam¬ 
ilies  own  half  of  all  the  land  in  Italy. 
Are  you  going  to  lull  these  people  into 
dancing  for  us  to  the  tune  of  the  guitars 
and  the  troubadors  that  ERP  is  sending 
around  while  the  police  are  arresting 
peasants  who  are  engaged  in  that  ter¬ 
rible,  terrible  revolutionary  action  of 
seizing  land  so  that  they  can  produce 
bread  for  their  children. 

In  Calabria,  for  example — that  is  the 
province  where  some  of  this  land  seizure 
is  taking  place  sporadically  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants — there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  326,000  small  farmers.  Let  we 
tell  you,  especially  you  gentlemen  from 
the  Midwest,  what  those  small  farms 
amount  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  small  farmers 
each  own  an  average  of  one-third  of  1 
acre  of  land.  Get  that.  Out  of  the 
8,000,000  Italians  engaged-  in  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  that  is,  people  working  in 
agriculture,  only  32  percent  work  on  land 
that  they  themselves  own. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  call  this 
movement  in  Italy  communism,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  matter  how  you  try 
to  stop  it,  whether  it  is  by  the  use  of 
some  more  of  our  money,  by  the  use  of 
this  plan,  or  by  an  Atlantic  Pact  alli¬ 
ance,  you  are  not  going  to  stop  the 
Italian  peasants.  They  want  land?  It 
is  there.  They  are  going  to  take  it  and 
in  taking  it  they  are  doing  so  in  order  to 
guarantee  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  food  they  so  sorely  need. 

The  failure  of  this  puppet  govern¬ 
ment — the  De  Gaspari  government — 
that  we  put  and  keep  in  office  to  make 
any  efforts  at  all  toward  mechanizing 
agriculture  is  the  result  of  our  Marshall- 
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plan  economy  forced  on  Italy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1937  there  were  37,000  tractors 
in  Italy.  That  represents  one  tractor  for 
every  thousand  acres  of  land.  Now,  just 
what  have  we  done  under  our  adminis¬ 
tration  there?  In  the  1948-49  budget 
the  De  Gaspari  government  provided 
only  3,000,000  lire  for  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture.  This  represents  the 
price  of  a  single  tractor.  Agricultural 
production,  consequently,  as  a  result  of 
this  failure  to  mechanize,  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  population.  By  1948  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Italy  increased  20  percent  over 
its  1909  figure,  but  farm  production  has 
increased  only  4  percent  since  1909. 

Now,  let  the  apologists  for  this  ECA 
program  explain  away  the  wages  in 
Italy. 

For  instance,  on  wages,  the  monthly 
budget  of  an  average  family,  it  has  been 
estimated,  is  what?  The  figures  differ 
a  little  in  the  various  cities.  In  Milan 
it  is  32,221  lire.  That  represents  about 
$52  a  month.  In  Rome  it  is  30,961  lire, 
which  represents  about  $50  a  month.  In 
Naples  it  is  a  little  bit  less,  26,401  lire, 
which  represents  $43  a  month.  In 
Palermo  it  is  30,247  lire,  which  represents 
$49  a  month.  « 

When  you  consider  clothing  and  other 
miscellaneous  items,  plus  rent,  the  need 
is  about  $97  per  month  for  the  average 
family. 

What  is  the  general  income  of  Italian 
workers?  It  is  about  30,000  lire,  which 
is  about  $48  a  month.  This  means  that 
when  the  worker  is  employed  he  will  be 
able  to  cover  only  his  food  expenses. 
And  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  Italy 
today.  The  food  consumption,  by  the 
way,  corresponds  to  less  than  3,000 
calories. 

In  general,  this  income,  if  the  worker 
works  the  entire  month,  will  take  care 
of  only  half  the  living  costs  of  the  entire 
family.  This  is  as  far  as  the  industrial 
laborers  are  concerned.  Let  me  show 
you  what  the  farm  laborers  receive. 

In  Veneto  they  receive  750  lire  per  day. 
In  Liguria  they  receive  680  lire  per  day. 
In  Emilia  they  receive  from  804  to  1,000 
lire  per  day.  In  Catanzaro  in  Sicily  they 
receive  420  lire  per  day.  In  Messina, 
Sicily,  480  lire  per  day,  and  in  Frosinone 
near  Rome  363  lire  per  day. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  farm  la¬ 
borers  in  Italy  work  only  about  150  days 
per  year. 

This  situation  that  has  affected  the 
peasants,  farm  laborers,  and  industrial 
workers  in  Italy  naturally  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  middle  class  in  Italy.  By 
the  way,  the  middle  class  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  in  Italy.  There  will  soon  be 
only  two  classes  in  Italy,  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor.  What  has  happened? 

Taking  100  as  the  basis  for  the  1947 
bankruptcies,  for  November  1949,  bank¬ 
ruptcies  reached  the  total  of  363,  an  all- 
time  record  high. 

The  domestic  market  is  not  only  im¬ 
poverished  by  permanent  and  partial  un¬ 
employment  but  the  buying  power  is 
diminished  by  low  wages: 

Now,  as  to  housing  conditions  you  can¬ 
not  explain  away  any  of  these  conditions 
by  shouting  communism.  The  shortage 


of  living  quarters  in  Italy  has  reached 
a  dangerous  stage.  At  the  end  of  1947, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  more  than  14,- 
000,000  rooms.  Considering  rooms  and 
other  space  which  go  with  each  apart¬ 
ment,  the  total  need  will  actually  be 
20,000,000  rooms. 

The  consequences  of  these  appalling 
shortages  are  evident.  The  overcrowded 
apartments,  the  unhygienic  conditions 
which  result  therefrom  has  increased 
disease  and  mortality.  The  index  of 
general  mortality  while  it  is  11.8  per 
thousand  for  the  well-to-do  who  have 
at  their  disposal  one  to  five  more  rooms 
per  person;  reaches  23.9  per  thousand 
for  the  poorer  classes  who  have  at  their 
disposal  less  than  one  room  per  person. 

The  spread  of  TB  is  in  the  proportion 
of  1  percent  in  well-to-do  homes,  5  per¬ 
cent  in  average  homes,  and  20  percent 
in  the  slum  areas.  No,  you  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  this  away  by  talking  about  com¬ 
munism.  The  Red  bogey  may  frighten 
politicians  here,  but  it  does  not  frighten 
the  Italian  people  who  are  compelled  to 
live  under  the  conditions  I  have  just 
described. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  80,000 
teachers  without  students  and  2,000,000 
students  without  teachers  in  Italy? 

The  need  for  school  buildings  in  Italy 
is  tremendous.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
classroom  deficit  in  Italy  is  50,000  for  the 
elementary  schools  and  50,000  more 
rooms  for  kindergarten.  A  functionary 
of  the  public  education  ministry  stated 
recently,  “that  68,000  rooms  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  elementary  schools.”  These 
statistics  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  thousands  of  schoolrooms,  if  we 
wish  to  call  them  as  such,  which  are  in 
such  a  deplorable  condition  to  make 
them  unfit  for  public  use. 

In  southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  office,  the  need  for  rooms  is 
estimated  at  2*1,119.  Sicily  needs  6,000 
of  these  rooms  which  would  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  billion  lires — $11,- 
290,322. 

In  the  126  towns  in  the  region  of 
Lucania,  there  are  only  36  school  build¬ 
ings. 

In  Naples  the  large  Luzzatti  section 
does  not  have  a  school  building.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  five  small  rooms  with¬ 
out  any  furniture.  The  students  have 
to  carry  their  own  chairs  from  home. 
In  the  entire  city  of  Naples,  there  are 
1,700  schoolrooms  and  the  minimum 
need  there  is  2,700. 

In  the  city  of  Benevento,  5,000  of  the 
7,000  students  who  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend  school  do  not  do  so.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  schoolrooms  are  ratholes. 

In  the  town  of  Aversa,  there  are  16 
classrooms  for  3,000  students.  In  the 
province  of  Taranto  in  many  schools,  the 
students  take  the  lessons  standing. 

There  are  2,000,000  Italian  children 
who  do  not  attend  school  today  and  there 
is  one  million  out  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  younger  children  who  are  attending 
kindergartens  and  day  nurseries.  Mean¬ 
while,  80,000  teachers  of  proved  profes¬ 
sional  capabilities  are  unemployed  in 
Italy  today.  So,  you  can  explain  this 
situation  away  by  telling  us  how  much 


you  want  to  fight  communism.  It  may 
Impress  politicians  here  but  not  the 
parents  of  these  children. 

Industrial  production  which  seemed 
to  have  a  slow  upswing  beginning  with 
autumn  has  once  again  gone  down.  The 
index  of  the  last  4  months  of  1949  was 
below  2  percent  of  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1948. 

The  situation  was  worse  in  the  field  of 
export,  which  registered  a  reduction  of 
8  percent  last  November  and  reaching  25 
percent  during  the  end  of  the  year. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

According  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  the 
number  of  unemployed  was  1,741,000  on 
October  31,  1949.  If  you  add  the  unem¬ 
ployed  intellectuals  who  do  not  register 
and  transient  workers  who  are  stricken 
off  from  the  unemployment  lists  of  their 
home  town,  the  sum  total  will  be  2,000,- 
000  unemployed.  To  this  must  be  added 
1,000,000  workers  who  are  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  who  work  part  time  and  a  million 
and  a  half  farm  laborers  who  work  only 
a  few  days  a  month. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  25  percent 
of  industrial  workers  are  totally  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  situation  among  the  peas¬ 
ants  is  more  tragic  than  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  official  data.  From  a  document 
released  from  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
it  is  revealed  that  there  are  2,700,000 
farm  laborers  in  excess. 

As  against  these  conditions  which  by 
means  of  ECA  we  are  perpetuating  in 
Italy,  I  submit  to  you  the  economic  plan 
of  the  Italian  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  CGIL. 

For  the  first  time,  the  working  people 
of  Italy  have  presented  in  a  very  clear 
fashion  their  needs  and  their  demands. 
An  economic  plan  was  submitted  last 
February  at  a  3-day  national  conference 
in  Rome,  Italy,  by  the  Italian  General 
Confederation  of  Labor.  This  plan  a3 
I  will  briefly  show  is  of  tremendous  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  economic  and  social 
rehabilitation  of  Italy. 

As  it  was  stated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
CGIL,  this  plan  is  not  the  property  of 
any  political  party.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Italian  people  themselves,  of  the 
workers,  of  the  peasants,  of  the  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  of  the  intellectuals  of  Italy. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all 
political  parties  participated  in  this  na¬ 
tional  conference.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities  who  participated  or  ex¬ 
pressed  their  best  wishes  were  the  Hon- 
orables  Fanfani,  F.  S.  Nitti,  V.  E.  Or- 
land,  Chiostergi,  vfce  president  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Belloni, 
deputy  of  the  Italian  Republican  Party; 
Canevari,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  many  other  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Thirty  provinces  from  all  over  Italy 
made  minute  analyses  of  their  problems 
and  submitted"their  findings  to  the  CGIL 
National  Economic  Conference. 

The  CGIL  had  indicated  three  main 
branches  of  work  where  it  is  possible  for 
a  time  to  employ  a  great  number  of  un¬ 
employed  in  productive  work  which  will 
help  solve  the  most  urgent  national  prob¬ 
lems.  This  plan  will  give  immediate 
work  to  700,000  unemployed  workers; 
namely,  in — 
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First.  Electrical  power  fields. 

Second.  Irrigation  and  improvement 
of  land. 

Third.  Public  works. 

This  will  undoubtedly  create  work  in 
all  the  other  industries,  even  in  those 
which  today  suffer  more  economic  de¬ 
pression  and  which  have  more  unem¬ 
ployed. 

The  National  Economic  Conference 
has  explained  that  700,000  workers  will 
be  immediately  employed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  projects:  400,000  workers  for  public 
works;  100,000  workers  for  the  building 
of  power  stations;  200,000  workers  for 
land  reclamation,  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  so  forth. 

This  last  figure  will  be  increased  by 
thousands  of  peasants  who  will  be 
needed  on  the  new  drained  and  irrigated 
lands. 

On  housing  the  CGIL  proposed  a 
yearly  construction  for  a  20-year  period 
of  1,000,000  rooms  as  living  quarters 
plus  50,000  rooms  for  schools  and  other 
public  buildings.  This  will  accommo¬ 
date  250,000  families  per  year. 

On  electric  power,  the  CGIL  plan  calls 
for  its  nationalization  as  the  best  way 
to  reach  a  production  of  34,000,000,000 
kilowatts  annually  by  1953.  In  1948  the 
annual  production  was  22,700,000,000 
kilowatts.  Theoretically  24,000,000,000 
could  have  been  gotten. 

In  1949  production  diminished  in  re¬ 
spect  to  1948.  This  was  due  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  hydraulic  conditions.  Drastic 
limitations  of  consumption  are  well 
known  in  Italy.  During  certain  months, 
due  to  electric-power  deficiency  con¬ 
sumption  had  to  be  cut  20  to  30  percent. 
Many  small  and  medium  industries  had 
to  install  their  own  thermic  plants  at 
a  very  high  cost.  Italy  requires  today 
6,000,000,000  kilowatts  for  its  needs. 
Since  private  industry  has  proved  to  be 
incapable  of  solving  this  most  important 
problem  the  CGIL  plan  calls  for  its  na¬ 
tionalization,  that  the  government  step 
in  as  we  did  in  TVA.  The  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  electrical  power  will  also  help  to 
solve  another  serious  problem  which 
worries  the  consumers:  the  tariff. 

The  difference  between  regions  and 
often  between  provinces  is  tremendous. 
A  national  tariff  will  not  be  possible  un¬ 
der  private  enterprise  or  under  a  monop¬ 
olistic  regime. 

Where  will  be  the  money  come  from  to 
finance  this  plan?  Professor  Breglia 
speaking  before  the  conference  stated 
that  with  some  initial  help  the  plan  will 
finance  itself  once  it  is  in  operation. 
This  will  be  so  because  the  investments 
are  productive  investments.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Giuseppe  DiVittorio,  secretary 
general  of  the  CGIL  had  stated  to  the 
Italian  Government: 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  want  just  any  kind 
of  public  works,  but  we  want  productive 
work  and  if  you  want  to  compel  workers  into 
useless  jobs  as  you  have  done  in  the  past  by 
merely  digging  land  aimlessly,  we  say  defi¬ 
nitely  not.  We  want  projects  which,  will 
bear  fruits. 

The  conference  in  discussing  as .  to 
where  the  initial  funds  will  come  from 
did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  foreign 
loans. 

There  are  people  in  the  world — 


The  conference  observed — 
who  have  offered  us  war  loans  for  war  pur¬ 
poses. 

Why  can’t  we  tell  these  gentlemen  from 
rich  lands,  specifically  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  trusts:  Gentlemen,  you  are  ready  to 
give  us  many  things  and  particularly  arms; 
we  thank  you  for  these  contributions  which 
will  not  benefit  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  will 
give  us  a  dark  future;  give  us  a  loan  for 
productive  work,  for  work  of  peace,  for  work 
to  live.  We  will  pay  back  these  loans,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  be  unutilized  but  will  be 
well  used  for  the  realization  of  the  plan  that 
we  are  proposing  and  that  it  has  productive 
objectives. 

The  CGIL  Conference  has  also  pro¬ 
posed  the  utilization  of  Italy’s  reserve 
funds  which  are  impressive.  According 
to  the  UN  bulletin,  Italy  possesses  in 
foreign  lands  unutilized  resources  to  the 
amount  of  576,800,000,000  lire — $929,- 
354,838. 

The  CGIL,  in  answer  to  those  who  say 
that  this  money  is  needed  by  Italy  for 
its  monetary  stability,  explains  that  this 
stability  can  be  made  more  secure  if 
Italy  had  tens  of  thousands  more  electri¬ 
cal  power  stations,  if  Italy  had  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hectares  of  improved 
land,  which  eventually  would  produce 
2,  5,  or  10  times  as  much  of  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  today.  This  would  put  the  Italian 
economy  on  a  healthy  base.  And  we 
know  that  a  healthy  economy  is  the  solid 
base  for  monetary  stability.  Therefore, 
the  CGIL  proposes  that  500,000,000,000 
lire—  $812,903,225— of  the  576,800,000,000 
be  used  to  give  life,  work,  and  bread  for 
the  Italian  people.  The  CGIL  proposes 
also  that  the  300,000,000,000  lire  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Government’s  fiscal  budget — 
part  of  this  is  accumulated  and  unused 
funds  from  the  previous  budget — be 
added  to  the  500,000,000,000  lire.  So  the 
plan  could  be  very  well  and  immediately 
started  with  800,000,000,000  lire — approx¬ 
imately  $1,224,032,258.  •  The  CGIL  plan 
of  work  guarantees  a  higher  economic 
level  to  Italy,  new  possibilities  of  work 
and  of  life  for  the  Italian  people.  It 
limits  the  monopolistic  practices,  but 
favors  private,  enterprise  for  the  small 
producers  and  small-business  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Italy’s  military  budget  for  last  year 
was  240,000,000,000  lire— $387,096,774. 
This  enormous  military  budget  is  forced 
on  the  people  of  Italy  by  our  Atlantic 
Pact  and  ECA  control  of  Italy. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  meant  exploita¬ 
tion  and  despair  for  Italy.  The  CGIL 
plan  means  life,  peace,  and  hope  for  the 
people  of  Italy  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  try  to  smear  it. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  realize  that  under 
the  program  set  up  by  Mussolini  they 
were  growing  wheat  under  the  wrong 
theory  of  farming?  We  in  Ohio  realize 
that  wheat  is  a  crop  where  you  have  to 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  land  and  a 
scarcity  of  labor,  but  he  had  a  scarcity 
of  land  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor. 
That  upset  the  whole  farm  economy,  by 
trying  to  make  Italy  self-supporting  in 
wheat. 


Mi’.  MARCANTONIO.  That  may  be; 
but  Italy  needs  land  reform. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  That  was  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  first  place. 

.Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  That  is  not  the 
difficulty.  The  difficulty  in  Italy  is  the 
present  land  ownership,  and  we  will  not 
permit  that  land  reform  which  is  so  nec¬ 
essary  in  Italy. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Has  not  the  ECA 
helped  with  the  Pontine  Marshes  recla¬ 
mation  and  all  those  other  things? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  It  started  some 
kind  of  public  works,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened?  We  are  not  permitting  and  the 
Italian  Government  is  not  using  its 
counterpart  funds,  so  the  little  work  that 
it  has  been  doing  has  not  been  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  useful  and  productive,  that 
would  help  rehabilitate  the  economy  of 
the  country.  De  Gaspari  prefers  to  hang 
on  to  the  counterpart  funds  to  bolster  the 
lira  rather  than  use  these  funds  for  pro¬ 
ductive  public  works.  You  will  never 
solve  the  situation  in  Italy  unless  you 
solve  the  land  problem.  This  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  of  ours,  whose  objective  has  been  to 
maintain  the  economic  status  quo,  is  a 
program  which  prevents  land  reform. 
Without  land  reform  in  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Italy,  ECA,  a  program  that 
Las  for  its  objective  the  maintenance  of 
the  economic  status  quo  is  doomed  to 
fail.  We,  here  in  Congress,  are  now 
asked  to  keep  on  participating  in  this 
failure. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi’.  MARCANTONIO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  reading  from 
when  he  referred  to  a  bunch  of  trouba¬ 
dours  in  Italy  advertising  the  ECA. 
Where  does  that  information  appear? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  It  appeared 
right  here  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
is  an  article  by  the  United  Press  from 
Rome  on  March  26 : 

Guitar-playing  troubadours — free  calendar 
contest  with  prizes,  movies,  and  cartoons  are 
being  used  by  the  Economic  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  publicize  the  European 
recovery  program  in  Italy. 

Right  alongside  of  that,  as  I  stated 
before — alongside  of  this  ECA  trou¬ 
badour  publicity  gimmick  is  the  story 
“Italian  Police  Nip  Seizures  of  Land.” 

Mr.  STEFAN.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  the  ECA  is  car¬ 
rying  on  that  program  or  whether  that 
is  part  of  the  information  service  known 
as  USES,  the  Voice  of  America.  Are 
there  two  services?  „ 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  All  I  can  do  is 
read  the  article.  It  says  here  that  the 
ECA  commission  decided  that  the  press 
and  radio  were  not  enough  to  tell  the 
story  in  Italy. 

I  would  like  to  go  on.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is  what  the  article  says.  I  have  no 
other  knowledge.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
article  is  by  the  United  Press.  What 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  have  publicity  gimmicks  in 
Italy  for  ECA  when,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  informed  by  the  same  newspaper 
that  Italian  peasants  are  trying  to  take 
land  and  are  being  stopped  by  the  police. 
This  story  describes  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  Italy  which  will  not  be  solved  by 
troubadours. 
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Mr.  STEPAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  merely  want  to  know  if  we  are 
duplicating  the  information  service.  Are 
there  two  services? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  That  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  for  the  gentle¬ 
man.  '  But  I  will  say,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  that  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  I  am  discussing  at  this  time. 

'  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  would  not  like  to  see  the  Italian 
Government  taken  over  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  would  he? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentleman:  That  my  feelings  or 
his  on  this  subject  do  not  matter.  What 
is  at  issue  is  this  right  of  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  here  pleading  for  that 
right.  Deprive  any  people  of  that  right, 
through  the  Marshall  plan  or  through 
any  other  devise,  and  you  destroy  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  their 
nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  one 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  the 
day  is  not  far  oil  in  this  country  when, 
by  just  labeling  something  Communist 
you  are  not  going  to  destroy  it.  The  day 
is  coming  when,  and  time  and  events  in 
America  are  teaching  the  Americans  and 
people  all  over  the  world  that  they  must 
decide  any  proposition  on  whether  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  or  against 
the  interest  of  the  people.  What  the 
CGIL  is  attempting  in  Italy  today  is 
not  the  imposition  of  a  Communist  form 
of  government.  I  have  briefly  explained 
the  plan  known  as  the  CGIL  plan, 
which  deals  with  public  power,  reclama¬ 
tion,  and  irrigation,  and  land  reform. 
Now,  the  gentleman  can  call  that  com¬ 
munism  or  he  can  call  it  whatever  he 
pleases.  But  I  tell  you  that  the  people 
themselves  in  Italy  are  trying  to  insti¬ 
tute  this  program,  and  the  only  people 
who  are  fighting  this  program  are  the 
big  trusts,  and  big  landowners,  and  the 
De  Gaspari  government  which  we  put 
in  power  by  the  kind  of  election  which 
took  place  there.  You  remember  we 
went  into  Italy  and  really  ran  the  whole 
election. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  talking  about  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  question  I  asked.  The 
gentleman  has  not  yet  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  not  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Of  course  not. 
I  never  expected  to  answer  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  satisfaction. 

I  have  tiaed  to  point  out  that  the 
program  of  the  CGIL  has  the  popular 
support  of  all  people  in  Italy.-.  That  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  program  of  the  Italian  people 
and  one  which  the  Italian  people  want. 
If  you  want  to  try  to  stop  them  from  put¬ 
ting  over  their  program  by  the  Marshall 


plan  and  by  saying  what  you  are  saying, 
and  what  is  always  said  here — “Don’t 
you  want  to  stop  communism?” — I  say 
to  the_gentleman  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
the  people  of  Italy  nor  their  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  know — not  to 
the  gentleman’s  satisfaction. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  even  to  my 
limited  satisfaction. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Of  course,  not 
even  to  the  gentleman’s  limited  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  exoired 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays], 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  floor  again  on 
this  bill,  but  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  has  made  some 
statements  which  I  cannot  let  go  un¬ 
challenged. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  Italy,  but  I  have  been 
there  twice  within  the  last  2  years  and 
I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  it  .  I 
know  that  the  land  reform  is  an  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  Italy.  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  contention  that  the  De  Gasperi 
government  is  trying  to  prevent  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  De  Gasperi  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  move  in  an  orderly 
fashion  to  bring  about  land  reform.  But 
the  issue  in  Italy  is  not  whether  the 
De  Gasperi  government  can  accomplish 
that  overnight.  The  issue  it  democracy 
and  freedom  versus  communism. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  those  countries  where 
they  have  had  land  reform  effected  from 
the  top.  I  saw  how  they  are  doing  so- 
called  land  reform  in  Poland,  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  where  the  poor  peasant 
loses  his  land,  his  home,  and  becomes  a 
slave  to  the  dictatorship.  I  saw  a  little 
land  reform  in  Yugoslavia,  where  the 
Government  takes  over  the  land  and  puts 
the  people  on  it  and  makes  slaves  of 
the  entire  population.  That  is  the  kind 
of  land  reform  you  get  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  and  apparently  that  is  the  kind 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Marcantonio]  advocates  for  Italy. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Marcantonio]  talked  about  the  United 
States  going  into  Italy  and  running  the 
elections.  The  United  States  got  in  there 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  I  believe  that 
for  every  dollar  the  United  States  spent 
in  the  Italian  elections,  the  Russians 
spent  $10.  I  could  not  see  a  wall  in  all 
of  Italy  in  1948  during  the  election  that 
did  not  have  the  hammer  and  sickle  on 
it  or  some  other  posters  for  communism 
Yes.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  government  in  Italy  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  God  or  whether  we  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  does  not  recognize  God 
and  prohibits  the  population  from  rec¬ 
ognizing  God.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  have  a  government  as  they  have 
in  Yugoslavia,  where  a  few  people  at 
the  top  have  everything  and  the  masses 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  slaves. 
In  Yugoslavia  it  is  illegal  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  own  an  automobile  or  a 
motor  scooter,  but  those  at  the  top  ride 


around  in  Chryslers  and  Cadillacs.  That 
is  the  kind  of  government  Italy  would 
have  had  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Marshall  plan.  Yes,  my  friends,  it  is 
a  question  of  human  decency  and  hu¬ 
man  morality  versus  indecency  and  im¬ 
morality. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  gentleman  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  excellent  statement.  I  would  like 
to  say  this.  He  speaks  of  the  Con- 
federazione  General  del  Lavoro.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  Confed- 
erazione  General  del  Lavoro  is  concerned, 
that  is  completely  Communist  domi¬ 
nated,  and  the  American  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  CIO  unions  have  been  attempting 
to  help  those  workers  who  are  caught 
under  that  Communist  domination  to 
escape  by  the  formation  of  non-Com- 
munist  labor  unions.  The  plan  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
cantonio]  referred  to  is  not  supported 
by  our  own  labor  unions,  who  are  trying 
to  help  the  workers  get  out  from  under 
Communist  domination. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

L  would  say  further  that  I  saw  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  people  in  Italy  trying  to 
help  that  land  reform  and-  trying  to 
help  in  planning  irrigation  projects,  in 
planning  dams  and  flood-control  proj¬ 
ects' and  land-erosion  projects  so  that 
the  people  of  Italy  can  have  land  and 
enough  to  eat,  so  that  we  can  show  them 
democracy  works. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
counterpart  funds  under  ECA  are  being 
used  for  land  reforms? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  And  is  it  not 
true— I  was  there  for  3  years  in  the 
Army — and  whenever  we  wanted  to  make 
an  announcement  to  the  people,  as  wel¬ 
fare  officer  I  had  to  do  it  through  the 
old  idea  of  the  drummer  going  around 
and  calling  the  people.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  must 
know  there  are  not  enough  radios  or 
enough  means  of  communication  to  reach 
those  people  to  let  them  know  what  the 
ECA  is  doing,  except  by  the  old  time- 
honored  method  of  going  into  the  com¬ 
munities  and  announcing  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McSweeney]  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  governor  in  Italy,  and  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  the  situation,  and  his 
statement  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman- yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  [Mr.  McSweeney],  What  he 
says  is  true.  Further,  insofar  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  concerned, 
for  the  first  time  there  has  come  into 
existence  in  Italy  a  middle  class.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  he  speaks  about  public 
power  projects,  irrigation  and  reclama¬ 
tion,  those  are  the  very  things  that  ECA 
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has  been  attempting  to  do  and  is  doing 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York;  he  had 
22  minutes  of  his  own  time,  and  I  did 
not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  But  I  yielded 
to  others. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Cavalcante]  a  little  later. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  after 
coming  from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  House  a  little  story, 
begging  their  indulgence,  because  I 
think  perhaps  the  hope  of  Italy  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  may  rest  upon  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  To  give  you  a  little  back¬ 
ground  I  may  say  that  I  come  from  a 
Protestant  family  and  am  a  Protestant, 
probably  for  that  reason,  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  When  we 
came  from  these  devastated  iron-curtain 
countries  and  from  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Near  East,  it  was  to  Italy  that  we 
came,  and  our.  committee  had  an 
audience  with  the  Pope,  who,  I  might  say, 
is  an  advocate  of  the  De  Gasperi  gov¬ 
ernment  because  he  thinks  that  it  has  a 
chance  to  go  forth  in  a  God-like  manner 
and  a  decent  manner  and  render  demo¬ 
cratic  service  to  the  people  of  Italy.  We 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  were  discussing  among  ourselves 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  possibility 
for  decency  to  exist  in  this  world.  We 
had  seen  so  much  misery  and  suffering, 
so  much  disease  and  desperation,  that 
we  were  more  than  a  little  bit  dis¬ 
couraged  when  we  realized  that  the 
United  States  could  not  carry  the  world 
on  its  back.  We  went  out  on  this  Satur¬ 
day  morning  and  had  the  audience  with 
the  Pope.  We  talked  for  half  an  hour 
as  to  how  we  could  help  solve  some  of 
these  difficult  problems.  As  we  were 
leaving  he  said  to  me,  and  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  closest  to  him,  some  of  the  members 
of  my  faith  who  are  in  your  party — and 
we  had  the  entire  party  with  us  includ¬ 
ing  the  crew  members;  there  were  17  of 
us — he  said:  “Some  members  of  your 
party  have  asked  that  we  have  a  moment 
of  prayer.  I  know  some  of  you  are  not 
■members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
If  any  of  you  want  to  leave,  please  realize 
that  I  understand  perfectly,  but  if  you 
do  not  I  should  like  to  have  everyone 
kneel  down.” 

We  all  knelt  down,  and  we  had  that 
moment  of  prayer;  it  made  a  tremendous 
impression  on  me.  I  have  never  been  a 
zealously  religious  person;  I  have  taken 
it  in  stride,  like  most  of  us  do.  I  was 
never  tremendously  impressed  by  religion 
and  what  it  has  meant  to  mankind  until 
I  started  thinking  about  that  experience. 
Then  I  realized  that  there  must  be  some 
hope  in  the  world  for  an  orderly  solution 
of  our  problems;  we  had  just  come  from 
the  Holy  Land  and  Damascus  where  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  that  advocate  of  toler¬ 
ance  and  charity,  walked,  talked,  taught, 
and  died.  I  thought:  Yes,  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  world  in  the  last 
few  hundred  years.  This  thing,  you 


must  understand,  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  150  yeai's  or  so  ago,  because 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  spilling 
each  other’s  blood  in  religious  wars. 
This  little  understanding  is  not  a  very 
long  stride  in  point  of  time,  but  we  have 
been  making  it;  we  are  learning,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  only  solution.  You  can¬ 
not  force  it  on  from  the  top  by  a  gang, 
like  the  ungodly  Communists  who  only 
want  to  put  themselves  in  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedom  and  liberty,  the 
food,  the  shelter,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
masses.  That  is  what  we  saw  all  over 
Communist  Europe,  in  Poland,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  in  Yugoslavia,  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  On  that  point,  if 
we  were  to  concede  that  land  l'eform  is 
necessary  in  Italy,  Italy  has  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  a  lawfully  constituted  govern¬ 
ment.  Should  not  that  reform  come 
through  the  structure  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  and  not  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence,  as  advocated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman;  of  course,  that  is  the  way 
that  it  is  coming  about,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  brought  about 
successfully.  It  cannot  be  done  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
by  force  and  bloodshed.  The  De  Gas¬ 
peri  government  is  making  strides  in  the 
direction  of  land  reform,  of  course.  But 
it  would  be  just  the  same  as  trying  to 
have  any  reform  in  this  country — and  we 
have  had  them,  we  have  had  social 
reforms  down  through  the  years  in  an 
orderly,  legislative  fashion,  but  they  did 
not  take  place  overnight,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  just  following  the  same  line 
that  those  who  support  the  Communist 
program  throughout  the  world  have  al¬ 
ways  advocated?  The  standard  tactic  is 
to  use  an  attractive  slogan,  just  the  same 
as  Lenin  fooled  the  people  of  Russia  with 
the  slogan,  “Land,  peace,  bread.”  Now 
who  does  not  want  land?  Who  does  not 
want  peace?  Who  does  not  want  bread? 
So  millions  listened  to  his  promises.  Do 
they  have  land?  No,  they  work  on  col¬ 
lective  farms,  almost  serfs.  Do  they  have 
peace?  Yes,  the  peace  of  enslavement. 
Do  they  have  bread?  Yes,  the  black 
bread  of  poverty,  if  they  wait  long  enough 
in  the  line. 

They  use  these  same  slogans  in  every 
country  hoping  people  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  education  to  become  sophisti¬ 
cated  will  be  taken  in  by  them. 

The  great  Communist  slogan  in  China 
too,  was  land  reform.  What  was  the 
result?  Not  land  reform  but  sheer  agri¬ 
cultural  vandalism.  They  promised  land 
until  they  had  seized  control,  then  the 
farmers  could  not  do  anything  about  it. 
Are  the  people  of  China  better  off  today? 
No.  They  are  worse  off  today  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  even  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  key  to  the  problem  is 
this:  If  people  are  free  they  can  carry 
out  these  reforms.  If  they  are  not  free. 


there  is  no  hope  for  them.  It  would  be 
the  same  in  Italy  as  it  already  is  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  who  has 
been  an  eminent  missionary  is  exactly 
right.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  x-epeat 
again  that  the  issue  in  Italy  is  not  land 
reform.  That  is  important.  No  one 
realizes  more  than  I  that  it  is.  The  issue 
in  Italy  is  whether  or  not  the  land  re¬ 
form  will  be  accomplished  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  or  will  be  accomplished 
by  force  and  state  ownership  which  ulti¬ 
mately  means  slavery  of  the  people. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You 
hear  about  these  voluntary  labor  bat¬ 
talions  in  these  Communist  countries. 
They  go  out  and  work  for  the  good  of 
the  state  voluntarily.  They  work  at 
their  regular  jobs  for  10  or  12  hours  a 
day  then  they  volunteer  for  extra  work. 
Sure,  they  go  out  voluntarily.  I  saw 
that  all  behind  the  iron  curtain.  So  did 
the  members  of  the  Expenditures  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  all  work  voluntarily. 
They  did  not  have  to  do  it,  it  is  purely 
voluntary.  The  only  thing  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  them  if  they  do  not  do  it,  is  that 
their  ration  card  is  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  cannot  buy  any  food; 
their  shelter  card,  is  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  do  not  have  any  place 
in  which  to  live;  their  clothing  card  is 
taken  away  from  them  and  they  do  not 
have  anything  to  wear. 

They  do  not  have  to  do  the  work,  it  is 
purely  voluntary,  but  there  are  quite  a 
few  things  happen  if  they  do  not  volun¬ 
teer.  That,  of  course,  is  merely  progress 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ellsworth]. 

(Mr.  ELLSWORTH  asked  and  was 
given  permisison  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  compliments  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  has  just 
spoken.  I  think  his  discussion  of  com¬ 
munism  and  what  it  does  is  well  worth¬ 
while  and  I  am  glad  we  have  heard  it 
here  today. 

My  discussion  has  to  do  entirely  with 
the  pending  bill.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  cannot  act  on  H.  R. 
7797,  which  is  the  pending  ECA  bill,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  bill  is  a  routine 
continuance  of  a  program  which  was  be¬ 
gun  and  which  must  be  completed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
bill  of  many  parts,  not  involving  just  the 
European  recovery  program  and  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  partly 
that.  The  bill  provides  also  certain 
funds  for  other  countries,  Korea,  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  I  believe  the  so-called  point 
4  part  of  the  program  goes  clear  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  shotgun  bill  but  it  is 
being  sold  to  us  and  to  the  people  as  a 
bill  for  continuance  of -the  European 
recovery  program. 

When  we  -started  into  this  European 
program  in  1948  many  things  were  differ¬ 
ent  then  than  they  are  today.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  March  31, 1948,  the  day  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the’  Eightieth  Congress,  a 
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Republican-controlled  Congress,  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  Treasury  on  that  day  was 
$5,352,930,018.76.  There  was  very  little 
United  States  unemployment  in  those 
days.  Our  country  was  getting  along  in 
pretty  good  shape.  There  was  great  need 
in  Europe.  The  great  drought  of  1947 
had  caused  a  serious  shortage  of  food  in 
Europe.  Europe  was  endeavoring  to  pull 
itself  out  from  under  the  ravages  of  the 
war  years  and  something  had  to  be  done. 
It  was  in  June  1947  that  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  enunciated  his  proposal  that  we 
help  European  countries  if  they  would 
tell  us  how  and  also  would  endeavor  to 
help  themselves. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  first  ECA 
bill  in  1948  the  16  cooperating  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  spelled  outr  a  statement  of 
their  needs.  They  also  made  specific 
statements  as  to  the  steps  they  would 
take  to  help  themselves  build  western 
Europe  into  a  successful  economic  unit. 
On  the  basis  of  these  statements  our 
ECA  program  was  started.  But  we  wrote 
a  proviso  in  the  first  ECA  bill.  We  said, 
and  the  wording  will  be  found  on  page  2- 
of  the  printed  act: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  partic¬ 
ipating  countries  herein  contemplated  shall 
seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  continuity  of  assist¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  United  States  shall  at 
all  times  be  dependent  upon  continuity  of 
cooperation  among  the  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program. 

Now,  there  are  two  questions  we  must 
ask  ourselves  before  we  make  our  deci¬ 
sions  on  H.  R.  7797.  One  is,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  first  part  of  the  proviso,  Will 
the  passage  of  this  bill  adversely  affect 
theeconomy  of  the  United  States?  And, 
secondly,  if  we  agree  that  we  can  stand 
the  drain  on  our  Treasury,  and  if  we  pass 
the  bill,  Is  it  going  to  really  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  continent  of  Europe?  Is 
the  job  we  are  doing  actually  succeed¬ 
ing?  Will  we  accomplish  something? 
Can  we  end  this  program  by  1952? 

On  the  first  point,  can  we  afford  to 
do  it,  that  is  the  question  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  categorically  answer  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  this,  when  this  plan  was  orig¬ 
inally  passed  we  had  a  surplus  in  our 
Government  Treasury  of  $5,000,000,000. 
As  we  are  considering  this  bill  we  are 
running  into  a  fiscal  year  deficit  of  $5,- 
500,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
difference  in  our  situation  of  around 
$10,000,000,000  as  compared  with  when 
we  first  contemplated  this  kind  of  a 
plan. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  this 
deficit  is  a  continuing  debt  and  if  it  will 
run  $5,500,000,000  this  year,  it  will  cost 
us,  until  the  debt  is  paid  off,  $400,000  a 
day,  mind  you,  just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  deficit  which  is  being  piled  up  to¬ 
day. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  our 
present  rate  of  deficit  spending.  We  are 
now  going  into  the  red — paying  out  more 
than  our  Treasury  is  taking  in — at  the 
rate  of  $16,000,000  per  day.  We  cannot 
continue  to  do  this  without  impairing  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States. 
Conceding  that  the  ECA  program  cannot 
be  stopped  abruptly,  I  suggest  that  the 
amount  should  be  reduced  this  year  to 


not  more  than  a  billion  dollars  instead  of 
the  more  than  three  billions  now  con¬ 
templated.  The  only  way  this  Govern¬ 
ment  can  remain  strong  is  to  halt  its 
headlong  flight  toward  financial  disas¬ 
ter.  The  only  way  we  can  stop  that  is 
to  cease  spending  more  money  than  we 
can  afford.  I  think  in  the  long  run  it 
is  far  more  important  to  the  free  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  that  the  United 
States  remain  financially  strong  than 
that  we  send  them  one  billion  instead  of 
three  billions  of  dollars  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is  an 
exceedingly  important  point  bearing  on 
our  consideration  of  this  bill. 

With  reference  to  whether  or  not  the 
plan  itself  is  a  continuance  of  what  we 
started  or  whether  it  is  something  else, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when  we 
went  into  the  plan  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  specifically  pledged  themselves  to 
do  seven  specific  things  as  their  part,  as 
their  contribution  to  the  success  of  our 
efforts,  and  they  were  good,  sound,  sane 
things.  During  1948  when  the  bill  was 
first  passed,  of  course,  they  could  not 
make  much  progress  in  carrying  out 
those  7  pledges  which  had  to  do  with 
the  economic  integration  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  During  1949  when  they 
could  have  done  some  constructive 
things,  they  did  some  in  a  very  limited 
way.  So,  we  come  into  the  third  stage 
of  this  program :  The  first  being  the  dire 
need  and  the  immediate  rehabilitation, 
the  second  being  the  getting  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  production  and  economic  machinery 
of  Europe  running  in  a  manner  about  as 
it  ran  before  the  last  war.  The  third  job 
which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  undertake 
has  to  do  with  the  economic  system  of 
Europe  itself  after  it  is  put  back  in  its 
prewar  condition,  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  can 
do  that  job  alone  with  dollars;  I  know 
it  cannot  do  that  job  with  dollars.  The 
people  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  must 
proceed  to  carry  out  their  pledges  or  the 
dollars  that  we  send  over  there  are  so 
much  waste.  That  is  another  objection 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  this  form  at 
this  time. 

My  feeling  about  the  bill  is — and  I 
must  vote  against  it  in  this  form — that 
it  is  ill-considered  from  the  standpoint, 
first  of  all,  of  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  spare.  Secondly,  it  can  do  but  little 
good  to  send  any  substantial  amount  to 
the  peoples  of  Europe  until  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  integrate  their  own  economy. 
They  must  take  away  some  of  their  trade 
barriers  and  allow  the  free  passage  of 
people  among  their  countries  and  do  all 
the  other  things  they  solemnly  pledged 
to  do  before  we  passed  the  original  ECA 
bill.  So,  I  shall  vote  for  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  this  bill  to  the  committee  hop¬ 
ing  it  would  then  have  a  chance  to  re¬ 
consider  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  substantially  as  I  have  pointed 
them  out  here  today.  Their  own  facts 
are  better  than  mine  because  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Let  them 
bring  in  one  bill  to  give  aid  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  Europe  and  leave  out 
all  these  extraneous  matters;  leave  out 
any  reference  about  disposing  of  our 
farm  surplus  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
bring  it  right  down  to  where  it  belongs. 


and  then  write  into  the  bill  the  require¬ 
ments  that  the  countries  of  Europe  must 
undertake  a  program  and  actions  which 
will  prove  that  they  are  actually  going  to 
do  their  part  as  pledged  in  their  original 
statement. 

This  is  not  hindsight  on  my  part.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
December  5,  1947,  before  we  undertook 
the  consideration  of  the  Marshall  plan 
bill,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  121,  which  among  other  things 
stated : 

That  appraisals  of  need  and  statements 
of  intent  shall  not  be  considered  sufficient 
basis  under  such  policy  for  action  by  the 
United  States,  but  that  such  statements 
must  be  supported  by  formal  actions  of  par¬ 
ticipating  governments  before  the  United 
States  can  undertake  a  program  of  economic 
aid.  These  formal  actions  should  be  such  as 
to  positively  and  effectively  further  the 
achievement  of  the  following  objectives  in 
each  of  the  participating  countries: 

I  then  named  the  seven  things  they 
promised  and  pledged  themselves  to  do, 
as  follows: 

(.1 )  To  develop  its  production  to  reach  the 
stated  goals,  especially  for  food  and  coal; 

(2)  To  make  the  fullest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  its  existing  productive  capacity 
and  all  available  manpower; 

(3)  To  modernize  its  equipment  and  trans¬ 
port  so  that  labor  becomes  more  productive, 
conditions  of  work  improved,  and  standards 
of  living  are  raised; 

(4)  To  apply  all  necessary  measures  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  rapid  achievement  of  internal 
financial  monetary  and  economic  stability 
while  maintaining  in  each  country  a  high 
level  of  employment; 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  one  another  and  with 
like-minded  countries  in  all  possible  steps 
to  reduce  the  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
expansion  of  trade  both  between  themselves 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  draft  charter 
for  an  international  trade  organization; 

(6)  To  remove  progressively  the  obstacles 
to  the  free  movement  of  persons  within 
Europe; 

(7)  To  organize  together  the  means  by 
which  common  resources  can  be  developed 
in  partnership. 

If  we  would  insist  that  those  countries 
in  Europe  that  are  currently  not  work¬ 
ing  together  as  an  economic  unit  will,  be¬ 
fore  we  go  further,  carry  out  those 
pledges  or  at  least  take  the  affirmative 
steps  I  stated  in  that  resolution,  then  I 
think  we  might  make  some  progress  in 
the  third  stage  of  this  effort  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  toward  getting  the  countries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  on  their  economic  feet.  But 
unless  those  things  are  done,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  of  anything.  We  have 
not  accomplished  anything  for  the  future 
and  we  are  not  going  to. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  thinks  communism  is 
going  to  stop  in  1852,  when  this  plan 
stops? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  No,  I  don’t  think 
communism  is  going  to  stop  at  any  time 
in  the  predictable  future.  I  see  what  the 
gentleman  means.  His  question  goes  to 
the  point  of  the  discontinuance  of  this 
program  in  1952,  according  to  the  original 
plan.  I  think  that  is  just  irresponsible 
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guessing,  even  as  the  bill  itself  indicates 
unrealistic  thinking.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  bill  can  be  sent  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mi'.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  practice  since  I  left  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  seldom  to  say 
anything  on  a  legislative  bill  which 
might  later  come  to  the  committee  upon 
which  I  am  now  serving  and  call  for 
action  by  appropriation,  yet  this,  I  think, 
is  the  kind  of  exception  which  will  prove 
the  rule  itself  rather  than  stretch  it. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
bill  almost  every  minute  since  it  began. 
I  am  not  for  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 
I  hope  there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  this  clause  having  to  do  with 
agricultural  dumping. 

I  am  from  the  great  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  hard-coal  fields,  but 
I  voted  for  the  agricultural  bills  that 
have  come  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  during  and  since  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress;  yet  some  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  these  agricultural  bills  have 
made  me  very  unhappy  by  the  votes 
they  have  cast  on  other  occasions  on 
bills  in  which  I  was  interested. 

But  that  does  not  prove  that'  I  should 
be  wrong  also.  There  is  but  one  point 
that  I  can  make  in  a  short  5  minutes, 
and  I  shall  not  burden  the  committee 
longer.  The  United  States  of  America 
has  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  freedom- 
believing  and  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  with  reference  to  this  ECA 
bill.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
the  leading  Nation  in  the  world  today. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  no  longer  just  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  the  capital  of  the  world 
from  now  on  in,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  That  is  the  way  it  is  and  that  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  thing  a  leader 
can  do.  A  leader  must  lead  or  quit. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  want  to  understand 
the  gentleman,  and  I  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  understand  the  committee  bill. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  no  agri¬ 
cultural  dumping.  It  provides  for  fur¬ 
nishing  Europe  its  requirements  as  listed 
by  ECA  out  of  surpluses.  But  not  a 
single  thing  will  be  dumped.  It  will  be 
precisely  their  requirements  as  in  the 
years  gone  by. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  aware  of  the  bill, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  using 
the  word  dumping.  I  can  see  where 
it  might  be  anathema  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  because  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  amendment,  but  a  rose,  or 
in  this  case  I  would  say  a  little  baloney, 
by  any  other  name  will  still  be  dump¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  Human 
failing  being  what  it  is — and  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  foreign  governments  of  the 
signatory  powers  or  the  benefiting  17  na¬ 
tions — the  fact  remains  if  you  offer  them 


this  surplus  in  the  CCC  warehouses  which 
have  been  built,  and  which  I  understand 
are  being  built  all  over  the  country,  it 
is  a  human  failing  to  Take  all  that  you 
can  give  them,  and  if  there  is  subse¬ 
quently  offered,  as  I  understand  there 
will  be,  if  and  when  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  defeated,  as  I 
hope  and  am  sure  it  will  be,  another 
amendment  which  will  say,  “We  will  put 
back  the  billion  dollars  in  cash,  but  we 
will  earmark  its  usage  for  farm  products 
at  going  market  prices,”  that  is  just  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  mustache  and  calling  it  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  still  dumping. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  an  ECA 
bill  that  will  come  to  the  House  fur 
final  passage  as  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  since  it  was  passed,  that  it  be 
voted  to  restore  the  billion  dollars  which 
has  been  emasculated  by  the  Vorys' 
amendment  now  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  the  majority  leader, 
of  course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  the 
various  farm  organizations  are  opposed 
to  the  Vorys  amendment.  They  resent 
bringing  foreign  affairs  into  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  which  is  domestic,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Without  meaning  to 
cast  any  aspersion  upon  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  I  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  America  conceivably 
might  know  more  about  it.  Of  course, 
that  is  their  official  position. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  made  a 
very  excellent  statement  with  respect  to 
designating  the  Vorys  amendment  and 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  as  amendments  to  dump  sur¬ 
pluses  on  ECA  countries.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Communist  countries  and  they 
will  designate  it  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  ex¬ 
presses  it  even  better  than  I.  They  have 
been  condemning  it  time  and  again  that 
this  whole  program  is  a  dumping  pro¬ 
gram.  My  friend  rises  valiantly  to  the 
defense  of  his  amendment  because  he 
does  not  like  the  word  “dumping.”  This 
is  dumping  in  this  amendment.  The 
proposed  amendment  will  constitute 
dumping.  I  think  certainly  the  House 
will  pass  this  bill  as  it  was  originally 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  this  not  another  point 
that  should  be  considered :  I  sat  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  For¬ 
eign  Aid  last  year,  and  we  had  many 
representatives  of  all  types  of  industry 
come  in  complaining  about  the  fact  that 


they  were  being  deprived  of  their  foreign 
markets.  Will  this  not  give  impetus 
to  their  further  demands,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  particular  segment  of  our 
country  is  being  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  attempt  to  add  to 
that  would  be  attempting  to  gild  the 
lily. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  concede  that  this  is  a  dump¬ 
ing  operation  all  around,  a  dumping  of 
American  money,  as  well  as  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Even  Stalin  cannot  put 
those  words  in  my  mouth.  Those  are 
his  words  and  not  mine  and  it  seems  to 
my  amazement  also  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  coming  to  the  Congress 
I  have  supported  the  ECA  program.  I 
supported  it  because  I  believe  that 
strengthening  of  the  other  democracies 
was  a  weapon  on  our  own  national  de¬ 
fense.  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  want  to  see 
another  war.  If,  by  aiding  the  democra¬ 
cies,  we  are  gaining  a  small  measure  of 
insurance  against  another  world  conflict, 
I  believe  the  expenditures,  huge  though 
they  may  be,  justified. 

Desirable  as  it  is,  that  we  have  as  many 
friends  and  allies  overseas  as  possible,  it 
is  even  more  important  that  we  remain 
strong  at  home.  Our  first  line  of  defense 
lies  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
solvent  economy  at  home.  Without  a 
strong  and  solvent  domestic  economy  at 
home  our  own  power  to  resist  an  aggres¬ 
sor  will  be  weakened  and,  furthermore, 
we  will  not  continue  to  possess  the  finan¬ 
cial  power  to  supply  economic  or  military 
aid  to  others  no  matter  how  strongly  we 
'might  desire  to  do  so. 

My  faith  in  ECA  has  been  shaken  by 
the  shoddy  selfishness,  particularly  of 
the  British,  who  in  some  instances  have 
employed  the  very  ECA  dollars  we  gave 
h  Dr  to  undermine  the  American  economy, 
American  industries,  and  American 
workers. 

Let  us  consider  some  examples  of  how 
British  practices  under  ECA  are  under-1 
mining  some  of  our  industries  including 
lumbering,  fishing,  door  manufacturing, 
pulp  and  paper  workers,  and  aluminum 
making. 

In  the  beginning  of  ECA,  Great  Britain 
refused  to  permit  American  firms  even 
to  bid  on  ECA  lumber  orders.  She 
wanted,  I  think,  rather  selfishly,  to 
throw  all  the  business  to  her  dominions. 
In  these  opening  months  of  ECA,  the 
British  Comptroller  of  Lumber  did  not 
seek  to  discover  where  he  could  buy  lum¬ 
ber  cheapest  and  get  the  most  for  the 
dollars  we,  the  United  States,  had  given 
Britain.  American  suppliers  were  not 
allowed  to  bid  on  the  ECA  lumber  orders 
he  was  about  to  place.  When  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  firms  asked  to 
bid  on  such  orders,  they  were  told  by 
the  British  Comptroller  that  the  business 
already  had  been  placed  in  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  these  practices,  Canada 
received  95  percent  and  American  sup¬ 
pliers  only  5  percent  of  all  lumber  orders 
placed  early  last  year.  Under  ECA  the 
United  States  was  receiving  less  lumber 
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business  from  Europe  than  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  ECA 
program. 

Seventeen  Members  of  this  House, 
about  equally  divided  in  number  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  convinced  of 
the  injustice  in  this  situation,  laid  it  be¬ 
fore  ECA  Administrator  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Hoffman  apparently  believed  there  was 
justification  and  merit  in  our  complaint 
for  he  issued  a  directive  in  which  he  said 
that  “in  the  future  ECA  will  request  all 
participating  countries  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  lumber  or  lumber  products  for  dol¬ 
lars  to  accord  the  United  States  lumber 
industry  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  business." 

For  a  time,  the  British  Lumber  Con¬ 
troller  complied  with  ECA  Administrator 
Hoffman’s  directive  and  American  firms 
were  allowed  to  bid  on  British  lumber 
orders  and  American  mills  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  Only'S  percent  of  the  British  ECA 
lumber  business  began  receiving  40  per¬ 
cent  of  it.  Our  belief  that  the  British 
would  do  the  right  thing  began  to  re¬ 
vive. 

However,  our  faith  in  British  fairness 
was  not  to  last  long.  The  British  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  American  firms  a  right  to 
bid  on  all  orders  but  they  soon  developed 
devious  means  of  circumventing  the 
Hoffman  directive  in  order  to  throw  all 
or  nearly  all  of  their  lumber  business  to 
Canada. 

In  December  1949,  for  example,  Brit¬ 
ain  issued  bids  for  large  quantities  of 
lumber  for  delivery  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  bids  were  to  be 
submitted  in  terms  of  American  dollars. 

When  the  bids  were  opened  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  lumber  mills  in  the  United 
States  were,  in  most  instances,  the  low 
bidders  and  the  Canadian  prices  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  American  sup¬ 
pliers. 

The  British  Comptroller  then,  chang¬ 
ing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game, 
said,  we  will  figure  the  bids  in  terms  of- 
Canadian  dollars.  The  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars,  meanwhile,  had  been  devalued  10 
percent.  When  the  bid  prices  were 
translated  into  terms  of  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars  the  Canadians  were  in  many  in¬ 
stances  lower  and  they  were  given  the 
business. 

In  some  instances,  the  American  bids, 
even  when  figured  in  terms  of  Canadian 
dollars,  were  still  lower  than  the  Cana¬ 
dians  offered.  But  the  British,  also, 
found  a  way  to  circumvent  that  situa¬ 
tion.  Although  delivery  was  specified 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  British 
said  we  will  switch  these  items  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  Britain.  Then  he  said  freight 
rates  from  Canada  to  Britain  are  lower 
than  from  the  United  States  to  Britain 
and  therefore  we  will  give  most  of  these 
orders,  on  which  Americans  were  lower, 
to  Canada  because  of  the  shipping  rates. 

The  American  low  bidders,  one  of 
these  bidders  tells  me,  were  not  even 
given  a  chance  to  figure  their  bids  on  the 
basis  of  delivery  in  Britain.  He  says 
that  he  is  sure  that  he,  by  making  his 
own  charter  contracts  .rith  ship  opera¬ 
tors,  could  have  made  delivery  in  Britain 
cheaper  than  the  price  actually  paid  his 
Canadians  competitors. 

The  American  lumbermen  do  not  like 
to  stand  idly  by  and  see  their  historic 


markets  diverted  to  their  Canadian  com¬ 
petitors.  If  such  markets  are  lost  now, 
and  they  are  being  lost,  they  will  be  lost 
for  years-  to  come.  Someday  we  will 
need  those  markets  badly  to  maintain 
our  own  operations  in  this  country  and 
thereby  keep  our  own  logging  camp  and 
mill  workers  employed. 

The  lumber  industry,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  asking  nothing  unreasonable  or  unfair 
when  it  requests  that  British  lumber 
orders  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  and  that  subterfuge  and  cir¬ 
cumvention  be  not  practiced  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  an  effort  to  favor  their  own  domin¬ 
ions  and  discriminate  against  the  United 
States. 

Since  ECA  went  into  operation,  lumber 
exports  to  Europe  have  dropped  to  less 
than  half  what  these  lumber  exports  were 
prior  to  ECA. 

In  1947  United  States  mills  exported  to 
Europe  1,158,900,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
but  in  1948,  due  to  ECA  orders  being 
placed  in  Canada,  lumber  exports  to 
Europe  declined  to  548,900,000  board  feet, 
or  to  less  than  one-half  what  these  had 
been  the  previous  year. 

The  decline  in  plywood  shipments  to 
Europe  was  even  greater,  falling  from 
118,000,000  square  feet  in  1947  to  only 
14,300,000  square  feet  in  1948,  a  decline 
which  the  industry  feels  was  largely  the 
result  of  ECA  nations  placing  their  orders 
in  Canada  and,  in  most  cases,  without 
even  allowing  American  producers  a 
chance  to  submit  bids  on  the  business. 

This  drastic  decline  in  our  forest- 
product  exports  to  Europe  has  occurred 
at  a  time  when  Europe  presumably  is 
buying  more  lumber,  due  to  her  great 
building  needs,  than  she  ever  did. 

Our  ECA  money  is  being  used  to  de¬ 
prive  our  American  industries  of  markets 
they  formerly  enjoyed  and  which,  I 
believe,  these  industries  would  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  today  except  for  selfish  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States  by  the 
British  lumber  comptroller. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  its  costly  aid  to  Europe  unless 
our  own  industries  remain  in  a  sound 
and  solvent  condition,  and  maintain  the 
pay  rolls  and  profits  to  supply  the  taxes 
to  finance  the  ECA  program. 

To  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  our  Government 
has  encouraged  high  wages  and"  in  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  obtaining  high  prices  for 
both  State  and  Federal  timber. 

If  the  economy  of  the  wood-producing 
sections  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
maintained  export  business  must  be  made 
available  on  a  basis  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  being  taken  into  consideration  and 
not  foreign  competitive  values  alone. 
Lumber,  unlike  agricultural  products,  is 
not  protected  by  support  prices. 

To  preserve  historic  United  States  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  lumber  and  plywood 
and  to  assure  a  sound  economy  in  wood- 
production  sections  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  costs  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  other 
sources  of  supply,  or  otherwise  American 
mills  would  obtain  orders  only  on  such 
special  cuttings  as  Canadian  mills  can¬ 
not  handle.  This  certainly  would  work 
an  undue  hardship  on  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  and  leave 


uncorrected  the  Increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  decreasing  pay  rolls  of  the 
industry. 

This  bill  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
should  include  a  provision  that  none  of 
the  funds  herein  authorized  shall  be 
spent  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
any  materials  required  by  participating 
countries  unless  and  until  United  States 
producers  of  such  materials  shall  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  supply  such 
portions,  up  to  the  whole,  or  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries  of 
such  materials  at  prevailing  market 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

Contention  is  made  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a 
sound  condition  in  Canada.  Economic 
reports  from  every  possible  reliable 
source  seem  to  indicate  that  Canada  is 
doing  all  right;  in  fact,  that  she  is  doing 
far  better  for  herself  than  is  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  worrying  about  the 
economic  condition  of  Canada  and  about 
her  financial  soundness  and  solvency,  we 
had  better,  as  Congressmen,  begin  to 
worry  about  how  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  United  States  economically  and 
financially  strong  and  solvent. 

A  LESSON  FROM  CANADA 

Canada  has  repealed  her  wartime  tax 
on  transportation;  we  in  the  United 
States  still  pay  15  percent  on  all  travel 
tickets. 

Canada  has  eliminated  the  excise  tax 
on  amusements  and  admissions;  we  still 
pay  20  percent. 

Canada  has  repealed  her  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  telephone  charges;  we  still 
pay  15  percent  for  local  service  and  25 
percent  on  long-distance  calls. 

Canada  has  reduced  the  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  cosmetics  by  more  than 
one-half ;  we  still  pay  20  percent. 

Canada  has  slashed  the  wartime  tax 
on  luggage,  handbags,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  items.  Our  excise  tax  on  these  items 
is  still  being  collected  at  wartime  rates. 

Canada  has  made  three  separate  tax 
reductions  since  the  war  and  yet  this 
year  will  have  a  surplus  of  $37,000,- 
000  for  reducing  her  national  debt.  The 
United  States  with  only  one  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  will  go  $5,000,000,000  in  the  red. 

Not  only  are  our  Americanlumbermen 
losing  the  European  markets  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  we  also  are  losing  our  domes¬ 
tic  markets  as  well. 

Last  year  Canada  shipped  into  the 
United  States  more  than  1,600,000,000 
board-feet  of  lumber.  Had  this  lumber 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  it 
would  have  required  the  labor  for  a  whole 
year  of  20,000  American  loggers  and  mill 
workers  to  produce  it. 

How  is  the  American  lumber  industry 
to  remain  at  high  capacity  for  any  long 
period  of  time  with  Canada  making  such 
inroads  into  both  our  foreign  and  our 
domestic  markets? 

During  the  twenties  and  most  of  the 
thirties  the  United  States  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  between  1.000,000 
and  2,000.000  doors  annually.  That  busi¬ 
ness  now  has  almost  entirely  vanished. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the 
aluminum  industry,  both  of  which  be¬ 
come  defense  industries  in  time  of  war, 
likewise  are  being  undermined  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  Canadian  competition  which  is 
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promoted  by  the  ECA  dollars  we  provide 
the  British. 

In  early  1949,  the  British  entered  into 
a  contract  to  allow  Canadian  mills  to 
supply  all  of  Great  Britain’s  ECA  needs 
for  paper  for  that  entire  year. 

Last  year  whep  the  pulp  and  paper 
business  in  this  country  went  into  a  slump 
and  many  of  our  pulp  and  paper  mills 
curtailed  or  shut  down  operations,  leav¬ 
ing  many  pulp  and  paper  workers  idle, 
some  of  us  Congressmen  from  pulp  and 
paper  areas  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  for  help. 

Mr.  Hoffman  asked  the  Canadians  to 
relinquish  some  of  the  ECA  pulp  and 
paper  orders  they  had  received  from  Bri¬ 
tain  in  order  to  get  American  mills  back 
into  fuller  production,  but  the  Canadian 
officials  refused.  The  Canadians  said 
they  had  gotten  their  pulp  and  paper 
orders  in  good  faith  and  were  going  to 
keep. them,  which,  of  course,  they  had  a 
right  to  do. 

I  am  informed  that  from  all  foresee¬ 
able  conditions  the  domestic  demand  for 
aluminum  in  the  United  States  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  occupy  completely  the 
productive  aluminum  facilities  of  this 
country. 

It  is  essential  to  our  own  security  and 
strength  that  this  industry  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  peak  level,  possibly  expanded, 
to  meet  our  war  needs  should  war  ever 
come.  Yet,  despite  this  need  to  maintain 
this  industry  in  the  strongest  position, 
much  export  business  which  might  be  go¬ 
ing  to  it  is  being  diverted  to  Canada. 

During  the  war  the  United  States  gave 
unusual  and  large  assistance  to  a  Cana¬ 
dian  company  to  equip  it  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  aluminum.  It  is  now  doing 
so.  It  is  being  aided  in  its  large-scaled 
operations  by  most  liberal  orders  from 
Britain,  all  presumably  financed  by  ECA 
dollars  obtained  from  the  United  States, 
while  few  aluminum  orders  are  placed  in 
the  United  States  by  Britain. 

This  formerly  small  but  now,  thanks 
to  United  States  Government  financing, 
very  large  Canadian  aluminum  company 
is  almost  completely  monopolizing  alu¬ 
minum  orders  from  the  Marshall  plan 
countries.  It  has,  furthermore,  been  as¬ 
sisted  in  building  its  overseas  business  for 
aluminum  by  recent  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  indications  of  further 
tariff  reductions. 

Britain  also  has  discriminated  against 
the  fishing  business  of  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  during  the  past  month 
landed  44,000  cases  of  Russian  canned 
crab  in  the  United  States.  These  44,000 
cases  were  part  of  an  80,000  case  ship¬ 
ment  of  crab  obtained  by  the  British 
from  Russia  on  a  barter  deal  with  the 
Communists-  — 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  British  gave  Russia  in  return  for 
these  80,000  cases  of  canned  crab.  I 
have  written  ECA  Administrator  Paul 
Hoffman  asking  that  he  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  for  me  on  what  Britain  gave  Russia 
in  exchange  for  this  canned  crab. 

I  have  written  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  asking  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  take  immediate  steps  to  shut  off 
these  imports  of  Russian  crab. 

The  crab  fishermen  and  crab  cannery 
workers  of  the  United  States  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  slave  labor  of  Russia.  We 
should  not  expect  them  to. 


Already,  due  to  these  imports  of  Rus¬ 
sian  canned  crab  one  large  crab  canning 
operation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  closed 
throwing  its  employees  out  of  work.  If 
these  Russian  crab  imports  continue 
other  crab  canneries  will  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  thousands  of  American  fisher¬ 
men  will  be  compelled  to  beach  their 
fishing  boats. 

The  British  administrators  of  ECA  are 
pursuing  a  selfish,  short-sighted  policy 
by  discriminating  against  American  in¬ 
dustries.  If  they  continue  it  they  are 
endangering  the  continuation  of  ECA  not 
only  for  Britain  but  for  all  other  nations, 
for  the  United  States  cannot  financially 
support  a  foreign-aid  program  unless  our 
American  industries  remain  strong  and 
solvent  and  unless  our  American  workers 
enjoy  high  employment. 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to 
title  HI,  because  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  chart  for  the  future  to  which  we  are 
building.  That  future  envisions  a  world 
of  free  and  self-sustaining  nations  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  and  one  another  with 
the  products  of  their  respective  soils  and 
factories  in  a  free  and  unhampered  ex¬ 
change  without  the  restrictions  and  re¬ 
straints  of  tariff  walls. 

I  have  heard  few  voices  raised  against 
the  Marshall  plan  to  the  extent  that  it 
operated  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  a  time 
of  need  to  those  nations  that  had  been 
fearfully  wrecked  by  war.  It  is  not  only 
a  case  of  helping  our  friends  and  our 
neighbors,  and  of  seeking  to  give  sta¬ 
bility  to  free  governments  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  readjustment  and  rebuilding  and 
in  a  time  of  peril,  but  helping  ourselves 
inasmuch  as  our  own  economy  could  not 
be  maintained  if  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  were  hopelessly  bogged  deep 
in  the  mire. 

But  there  has  been  a  growing  concern 
as  to  our  ability  much  longer  to  carry  the 
financial  load.  It  has  not  been  that  we 
are  not  now  willing,  and  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  willing,  to  help  our  neighbors. 
That,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  always 
be  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  and 
of  the  American  Government,  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  But  when  we  give  and 
give  to  the  very  extent  of  our  ability, 
it  must  always  be  with  the  realization 
that  such  giving  cannot  continue  in¬ 
definitely  and  that  it  must  attain  the 
definite  objective  of  putting  those  whom 
we  help  on  their  feet  to  help  themselves. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Marshall  plan  should 
continue  indefinitely  or  that  it  should  be 
carried  past  the  point  of  our  ability  to 
carry  it.  It  was  with  that  thought  in 
mind  that  President  Truman  in  his 
memorable  inaugural  address  sketched 
in  eloquent  and  inspiring  detail  the  out¬ 
lines  of  point  4. 

Point  4,  in  brief,  makes  provision  for 
the  conditions  we  and  other  nations  will 
be  facing  when  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  If  such  provisions 
are  not  made,  then  with  the  end  of  our 
giving  to  help  unfortunate  and  friendly 


nations  would  come  a  condition  of  chaos 
and  of  frustration  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  contemplate. 

Title  III  of  the  present  bill  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  essential  part  of  the  whole 
picture.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
refer  to  it  as  the  very  backbone  of  this 
bill,  but  certainly  it  is  a  most  reassuring 
part  of  the  bill  and  furnishes,  I  would 
say  without  hesitation,  a  complete  and 
constructive  answer  to  the  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  people  as  to  our 
ability  to  go  on  with  the  Marshall  plan 
as  we  intend  and  as  we  should,  and  of 
what  in  the  end  it  will  profit  us. 

If  from  our  expenditures  to  help  our 
neighbors  we  have  stabilized  the  world 
of  free  nations  and  through  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  point  4  of  the  President’s 
brave  plan  we  have  a  rational  and  a  pro¬ 
ductive  universe,  thus  furnishing  among 
the  peoples  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world 
prospective  customers  for  the  products 
of  our  factories,  we  will  have  reaped  from 
this  investment  the  largest  yield  of  bene¬ 
fit  that  ever  has  accrued  to  capital.  Not 
only  will  we  have  a  prosperity  never  even 
dreamed  of  in  other  centuries  of  recorded 
history,  but  we  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  brought  to  ourselves  the 
blessing  of  that  unprecedented  prosper¬ 
ity  by  following  the  rule  of  first  giving  to 
our  neighbors  before  seeking  anything 
for  ourselves. 

I  recommend  to  the  country,  as  well  as 
all  of  my  colleagues,  a  most  careful  and 
analytical  study  of  title  HI  of  this  bill. 
Most  strongly  do  I  stress  attention  to 
the  provision  that  calls  for  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  controlling  board  of  labor 
and  of  cultural  groups,  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  that  as  well  as  helping  with 
our  money  and  our  skill  the  development 
of  other  nations  we  are  assuring  our¬ 
selves  that  the  development  in  those  for¬ 
eign  nations  will  bring  benefits  to  all  the 
people,  including  the  humblest  workers, 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  obtaining 
in  our  own  United  States.  If  it  were  oth¬ 
erwise,  the  workers  of  other  lands  not 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  the-benefits 
permitting  them  to  live  on  a  scale  on  a 
level  with  our  own,  the  repercussions  on 
our  own  workers  would  be  unfortunate, 
I  am  glad  title  ni  anticipates  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  and  guards  against  it. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  through  the  provisions  of  title 
m  the  way  is  charted  for  the  future  for 
which  we  all  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
devoutly  pray. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson], 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  2  weeks  ago  I  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  nearly  $8,000,000,000 
spent  by  the  United  States  under  ECA  to 
assist  European  nations  in  a  recovery 
program,  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  this 
amount  has  been  spent  in  Canada  by  the 
recipient  European  nations.  Along  with 
other  advantages  received  by  Canada 
under  our  foreign -trade  policy,  she  has 
done  very  well  for  herself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  those  who  now  raise  a 
question  concerning  the  allegation  that 
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the  ECA  program  was  designed  to  benefit 
this  Nation.  That  is  particularly  true  of 
both  labor  and  management  in  those 
domestic  industries  which  have  had  to 
compete  with  Canadian  firms  for  ECA 
business,  and  in  those  industries  which 
have  had  to  curtail  operations  because 
of  foreign  imports  under  our  trade  policy. 

In  my  previous  statement  I  mentioned 
specifically  such  industries  as  lumber, 
fish,  and  flour  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Since  that  time,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  aluminum  industry,  which 
has  plants  in  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Long¬ 
view,  and  Vancouver,  Wash.  From  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  ECA,  it  appears  that 
between  the  dates,  September  1,  1948, 
and  October  31,  1949,  there  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  ECA  dollars  the  sum  of 
$56,910,161.43  worth  of  aluminum.  Ca¬ 
nadian  aluminum  firms  supplied  $56,- 
336,036.21  of  the  total  amount,  or  98.99 
percent.  American  firms  supplied  $543,- 
261.66,  or  less  than  1  percent.  Other 
foreign  firms  supplied  the  balance  of 
about  $30,000. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Senator 
Truman,  of  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee,  in  1944.  The  letter  stated 
that  the  Defense  Plants  Corporation  of 
RFC  had,  through  loans,  advanced  $65,- 
500,000  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
aluminum  plants  in  Canada. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  Canada  is  doing  well.  According  to 
P.  J.  Philip,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Canada  is  enjoying  high  pros¬ 
perity.  Its  budget  has  been  balanced, 
taxes  have  been  reduced,  and  payments 
have  been  made  on  its  national  debt. 
All  of  which  lends  merit  to  the  position 
of  those  who  ask,  “Is  ECA  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  the 
western  European  nations,  or  Canada?” 

While  I  voted  for  the  ECA  legislation 
heretofore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Congress 
might  well  give  consideration,  during  the 
present  debate,  to  the  facts  which  I  have 
mentioned  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  program.  x 

(Mr.  TOLLEFSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcmdirks ) 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

CORRECTION  GF  VOTE 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TALLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vorys)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  VORYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extentd  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  certain  tables 
and  other  matters. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
-  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
f  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  Committee  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COOLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
ommittee  of  the  Whole  this  afternoon. 
.  TAURIELLO  asked  and  was  given 
ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recc  ^ 

Mr.v$UDD  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  Extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  inclufcte  extraneous  matter.,- 
(  Mr.  McC6RMACK  asked  and  was  given 
■  permission  t'o^  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HOWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech  from  the 
New  York  Times. 


Mr.  VAJtf  ZANDT. 
roll  call  No.  63,  at  page  2276  of  the 
Record,  I  am  shown  as  paired  for  the 
amendment.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and  Journal  be 
corrected  accordingly. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mri  Speaker,  I  ask 
•unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
!  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  OF  GREECE’S  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  on  March  25,  proud  Greece  paused 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  her  freedom,  and  I 
want  to  join  Americans  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  including  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Greek  birth  and  Greek  extraction,  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  gallant  little  nation. 

Ancient  Greece  for  centuries  was  the 
cradle  of  democracy  and  gave  to  the 
world  a  rich  heritage  of  liberal  ideas  and 
the  highest  concept  of  civilization.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centry,  it  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Turks. 
During  the  four  centuries  when  Greece 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  civilization  and  liberal  ideas 
^  ceased  to  exist  in  southeastern  Europe. 
’  “For  this  reason,  when  the  Greeks  rose  in 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  1821  to  regain  their  independence,  the 
movement  was  applauded  throughout  the 
world  as  a  symbol  of  the  rebirth  of  lib¬ 
eralism  and  democratic  ideas. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  brief 
tribute  to  the  Greek  love  of  independence 
to  call  the  roll  of  the  Grecian  heroes  of 
the  past  or  to  praise  their  achievements. 


There  has  been  no  moment  in  all  re¬ 
corded  history  when  Grecian  valor  and 
intellect  have  not  been  recognized  as 
preeminent.  In  every  period  of  the  long 
history  of  mankind’s  advance,  the  people 
of  Greece  have  played  a  glorious  role. 

The  torch  of  democracy  was  first 
lighted  in  Athens.  The  Greefc  people  are 
still  demonstrating  that  the/still  possess 
the  flame  which  made  tKeir  ancestors 
examples  of  what  the  human  spirit  can 
achieve.  Today,  that  -little  country  is 
still  fighting  a  life  and  death  struggle 
against  aggression,  oppression,  and  Com¬ 
munist  tyranny.  They  are  now  fighting 
as  their  forefathers  did  not  only  for  the 
defense  of  their  homeland  but  for  the 
cause  of  democracy.  They  are  fighting 
a  foe  dedicated  to  destroy  our  western 
civilization  and  our  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  those 
brave  people  to  continue  to  render  all 
possible  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance,  for  what  happens  to  Greece  may 
well  determine  the  fate  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  national  anni¬ 
versary  of  Greece,  I  ask  all  Americans 
of  good  will  to  bear  in  mind  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Greek  people  and  to  take  a 
vigorous  interest  in  this  small  nation 
which  by  its  sacrifices  and  gallantry  has 
captured  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  5  min¬ 
utes  today  after  any  previous  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINTH  AN¬ 
NIVERSARY  OF  GREECE’S  TREEDOM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
-Saturday  marked  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  war  for  Greek  independence 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Alex¬ 
ander'  Ypsilanti.  Before  that  year,  and 
since  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  an¬ 
cient  land  of  Greece  had  been  subdued 
and  incorporated  into  the-  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  Sx 

Under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror,  the 
Greek  people  had  sunk  into  a  pitiable 
condition,  but  thpir  devotion  to  their 
church  and  the  fact  that  some  semblance 
of  local  self-government  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  persist  materially  aided  the 
preservation  of  their  nationality  and  cul¬ 
tural  ideals  despite  Turkish  persecution. 

With  fierce  determination,  the  Greek 
blow  for  liberty  was  struck  while  Euro¬ 
pean  sympathy  for  the  Greek  cause  was 
at  its  height,  and  wholesale  massacres 
and  executions  failed  to  stem  the  surge 
toward  freedom. 

In  January  of  1822  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  was  convened  at  Epidaurus,  a 
provisional  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Greece  was  proclaimed  independent. 
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The  struggle  continued  for  9  years,  and 
was  finally  determined  by  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  which  witnessed  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  Turko -Egyptian  Fleet  by  the 
combined  navy  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia.  In  1830  the  Congress  of  the 
great  powers  in  London  ratified  the 
Grecian  declaration  of  independence  and 
forced  Turkey  to  acquiesce. 

Thus  began  the  travail  of  modern 
Greece,  and  down  to  our  own  day  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  Macedonian 
Peninsula  have  tenaciously  h£ld  to  their 
land  and  their  liberty. 

In  clinging  to  their  ideals,  the  Greek 
people  have  the  weight'  pf  history  on 
their  side.  For  in  ancient,  times,  their 
land  was  the  home  of  the  most  advanced 
people  of  the  world. 

The  famous  line  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe — 
“To  the  glory  that  was  Greece’’ — im¬ 
plies  more  than  poetic  eloquence,  for  the 
Greece  of  antiquity  was  the  cradle  of  a 
culture  marked  by  the  most  renowned 
achievements  in  architecture,  sculpture 
and  in  literature. 

No  civilization  since  has  produced  a 
temple  so  perfectly  proportioned  as  the 
Parthenon,  nor  has  the  sculptor’s  art 
ever  equaled  the  beauty  of  the  frieze 
that  adorns  its  walls.  Greece  also  set 
the  pace  for  modern  culture  by  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  fields  of  history,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  oratory.  In  addition,  in 
ancient  pre-Christian  times,  one  section 
of  that  land  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
Attic  state  based  upon  the  most  complete 
and  efficient  pattern  of  democracy  which 
the  world  has  known. 

In  modern  Greece,  the  fierce  impact 
of  two  world  wars  have  left  marks  of 
disruption,  but  under  a  program  of 
assistance  from  our  own  beloved  Nation, 
the  Greek  peninsula  today  marks  the 
dividing  line  where  falls  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  The  land  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  is  today  the  ideologial  battle¬ 
ground  from  which  is  pointed  the  spear 
of  resistance  to  atheistic  communism. 

With  the  Greek  people  and  their 
descendants  in  the  far-flung  corners  of 
the  world,  we  rejoice  today  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
independence,  and  to  that  land,  as  one 
of  our  principal  allies  in  the  Near  East, 
we  pledge  our  cooperation,  our  amity, 
and  our  continued  aid  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  world  of  peace,  justice,  and 
liberty. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  recogtffzed  for  5 
minutes.  / 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  A^LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  responsibility  in  a  legis¬ 
lator.  The  protection  which  legislative 
immunity  brings  should  compel  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  legislator  of  the  necessity — 
yes,  the  elemental  fairness  of  the  fact 
that  public  office  should  not  be  abused 
for  purposes  of  pure  political  sensation¬ 
alism.  Reckless  charges  aimed  at  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers,  without  re¬ 
garde  to  fact  and  possible  tragic  conse¬ 
quence,  have  resulted  in  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  respectable  and  innocent  individ¬ 
uals,  who  have  ho  adequate  means  of 


defending  themselves  from  the  devastat¬ 
ing  effect  of  such  wild  statements.  The 
initial  shock  of  a  sensational  disclosure 
is  rarely  overcome  by  later  disproval. 

Responsibility  in  public  office  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  today  when  the  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  afforded*  to  the 
individual  by  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  in  the  name 
of  patriotism.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  deception  frequently  walks  in 
princely  rainment,  and  we  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  recognize  and 
protect  our  civil  rights  and  liberties  from 
patriotic  camouflage. 

In  contrast  to  the  irresponsibility 
underlying  certain  sensational  charges 
made  recently,  was  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigating  committee  ap¬ 
proximately  10  years  ago  which  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  probing  certain  abuses  of  civil 
liberties.  I  believe  the  procedure  of  that 
committee  should  be  adopted  by  all 
congressional  investigating  committees. 
When  it  gave  notice  to  a  respondent  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  set  sufficiently  far  into  the  future 
to  permit  the  respondent  to  prepare  a 
defense  to  the  charges,  and  to  refute  it.. 
No  publicity  was  given  to  the  charge  until 
the  statement  in  defense  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  If  publicity  was  given  both  the 
charge  and  the  refutation  were  pub¬ 
lished  together. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  head  of 
the  committee  met  one  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  after  one  of  the  hearings  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  hearing. 
“I  dislike  it  intensely,  Senator,”  was  the 
reply.  “You  are  so  damnably  fair.” 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties,  I  realize  how  very,  very  easy  it  is  to 
besmirch  £  person’s  character  and  what 
a  long  time  it  takes  to  rebuild  confidence 
in  that  person.  I  feel  that  every  legis¬ 
lator  should  carry  out  the  gentleman’s 
thought,  and  that  is  that  we  do  have  an 
obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  The 
gentleman  is  an  able,  responsible  legis¬ 
lator,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  credit 
to  his  committee  since  his  appointment 
to  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  yes¬ 
terday’s  newspaper  carried  the  story  that 
the  Formosa  isolationists — the  people 
who  would  deprive  all  the  world  except 
Formosa  of  our  aid,  are  beginning  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  oust  Secretary  Acheson.  It  is 
ironical  that  these  should  be  the  people 
to  sabotage  the  Secretary’s  effort  to  re¬ 
store  our  prestige  in  the  Orient  and  halt 
the  march  of  communism  there  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  Secretary’s  roving  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  return  hurriedly  to  this  country 
from  the  East  to  defend  himself  from 
reckless  unsubstantiated,  unfounded 
charges  of  being  pro-communistic. 

These  are  the  people  who  profess  ve¬ 
hemently  their  desire  to  halt  the  advance 
of  communism  in  Asia.  Yet,  can  they 
deny  that  their  accusations,  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  their  actions,  have  done  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  cause  great  harm — infinitely 


more  harm  certainly  than  has  been 
proved  against  Dr.  Jessop,  for  instance? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  be  happy  tq.yield 
to  the  majority  leader.  / 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Like  the'  gentle¬ 
man  himself,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
when  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  very  prominent  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  Party  in  another 
body,  a  man  who  enjoys  our  respect,  of 
the  intention  of  a  number  of  Republicans 
to  attack  Secretary  Acheson.  These  are 
trying  days,  and  over  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else  we  are.  all  Americans,  and  we 
love  our  country.  It  is  easy  to  recrimi¬ 
nate,  but  these  are  times  when  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  to  express  ourselves  in  a  re¬ 
served  way,  which  I  am  attempting  to 
do  now.  What  I  particularly  want  to  say 
is  that  I  do  hope  that  these  distinguished 
Americans,  members  of  the  Republican 
Party — and  we  Democrats  respect  them 
as  Republicans,  and  above  all  as  Ameri¬ 
cans — will  reconsider  such  intentions  and 
recognize  the  gravity  of  the  world  situa- 
J  tion  and  the  harmful  result  that  might 
flow  from  any  such  speeches  made  not  to 
a  political  party,  but  to  the  country  at 
large. 

Mi’.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader.  All  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  irresponsibility  of  a  few,  and  I 
hope  these  will  reconsider  their  public 
statement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  again 
express  the  strong  hope  that  any  such 
intentions  will,  in  the  light  of  the  world’s 
situation  and  the  conditions  that  exist 
at  the  present  time,  be  reconsidered  by 
those  who  intend  to  make  the  speeches, 
and  if  they  will  pause,  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  recognize,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
the  wisdom  of  not  making  such  speeches 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  irresponsible  accusa¬ 
tions  made  by  those  in  high  places.  I 
have  with  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Compere,  who  lives  and  practices  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  the 
doctor  or  his  background."  I  do  know 
that  I  agree  with  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  his  letter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  incorporate  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  doctor’s  letter  with  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

March  21,  1950. 

Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 

House  of  Representative i,  * 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yates:  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  I  have  realized  that  an  American 
citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  no  protection  against 
a  smear  campaign  carried  on  by  one  of  our 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress.  If  it 
is  not  possible  for  Congressmen  themselves 
to  establish  rules  which  will  protect  citizens 
of  this  country  from  attacks  upon  their 
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ther  mark  of  respect  to  the  memories  of  the 
deceased  he  shall  declare  the  House  ad¬ 
journed.  The  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  9uch  memorial  services  shall  bejfaid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon 
vouchers '  signed  by  the  chairmkn  of  the 
Commltte?\on  House  Administration  and 
approved  by  such  committees 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roll  call  No'.  119  of  yester¬ 
day  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

-  Ttaarewao  if  objection. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  7797, 
with  Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  .the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee]  had  28  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]  had  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  availing  myself 
of  this  opportunity  this  morning  to  read 
to  the  Members  a  letter  which  I  received 
last  Sunday  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  read  this  letter  they 
would  recognize  the  great  interest  which 
the  President  of  our  country  has  in  the 
hill  which  you  now  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Naval  Station, 

Key  West,  Fla.,  March  25,  1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon  con¬ 
sider  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  I 
believe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  major  blow  for 
peace  on  behalf  of  people  everywhere  by  tak¬ 
ing  rapid  and  favorable  action  on  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Approval  of  this  measure  will  give  renewed 
hope  and  vigor  to  people  everywhere  who  are 
working  to  achieve  their  economic  independ¬ 
ence  and  maintain  their  political  freedom. 
Passage  of  this  act  will  strengthen  all  na¬ 
tions  threatened  with  intimidation,  sub¬ 
version,  or  direct-aggression. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  each  American  that 
there  be  a  far  greater  measure  of  well-being 
in  other  lands.  Other  countries  must  be  able 
to  produce  and  procure  from  us  and  each 
other  those  things  which  will  enable  their 
people  to  have  the  food,  health,  and  housing 
necessary  to  maintain  economic  and  political 
stability. 

Poverty,  misery,  and  insecurity  are  the 
conditions  on  which  communism  thrives. 
Freedom-loving  peoples  can  eliminate  these 
conditions  only  by  joining  their  knowledge 
and  resources  in  a  great  cooperative  effort. 
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The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  authorize* 
continued  economic  aid  to  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  in  Europe  and  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  enable  them,  through  their  own 
efforts,  to  establish  self-supporting  econo¬ 
mies.  It  will  authorize  aid  where  needed  to 
those  free  countries  In  the  general  area  of 
China  whose  survival  is  threatened  by  the 
imminent  danger  of  Communist  Infiltration. 
This  act  will  provide  authority  for  a  major 
effort  to  assist  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia. 

It  will  provide  for  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  effort  to  solve  the  serious 
problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  this  problem  is  fundamental 
to  permanent  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

The  act  will  authorize  the  carrying  for¬ 
ward  of  the  vital  program  of  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  which  was  the  fourth  point  in  my 
inaugural  address.  This  will  provide  the 
peoples  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
hope  and  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  and 
maintain  real  freedom  for  themselves. 

The  program  called  for  by  this  act  is  the 
minimum  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  world.  Failure  to  enact  it  in  its 
full  amount  would  do  irreparable  damage. 
We  cannot  live  isolated  in  relative  wealth 
and  abundance.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
urgent  problems  of  other  peoples  or  threats 
to  their  independence. 

These  measures  are  not  acts  of  charity. 
Neither  are  they  a  waste  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
keystone  of  our  protection  against  the  de¬ 
struction  of  another  war  and  against  the 
terrible  weapons  of  this  atomic  age.  Our 
armed  forces  can  afford  us  a  measure  of  de¬ 
fense,  but  real  security  for  our  Nation  and 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  can  come  only  from 
building  the  kind  of  world  where  men  can 
live  together  in  peace. 

The  United  States  turned  its  back  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  after  the  First  World  War. 
Some  20  years  later,  we  found  that  we  had 
to  fight  another  world  war.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  follow  that  course  again.  We  will 
save  nothing  if  we  ignore  the  needs  of  other 
nations  now  only  to  find  that  the  result  is 
world  war  III. 

Passage  of  this  act  will  enable  us  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  nations  to  move  a  long  step 
forward  in  our  offensive  for  freedom  and  for 
peace.  It  will  bring  appreciably  nearer  the 
goal  all  freedom-loving  peoples  seek — a  peace 
where  all  nations  live  in  equality  and  mutual 
respect.  It  will  be  tangible  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  achieve  this  kind  of  peace — ■ 
evidence  which  will  be  understood  by  every 
nation  in  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

Hon.  John  Kee, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  proud  that  our  President  wrote 
that  letter. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

(Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Keefe]. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  vast  sums  of  money  to  implement 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan  and  to  im¬ 


plement  the  foreign  policy  of  our  State 
Department.  The  actions  and  attitudes 
of  the  State  Department  are  interwoven 
in  all  of  the  activities  that  are  covered 
in  the  pending  bill.  Speech  after  speech 
has  been  made  upon  this  floor  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  indicating  that  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  purposes  of  this  legislation  is 
to  carry  on  the  cold  war  against  Russia, 
and  to  save  free  peoples  in  Europe  and 
Asia  from  falling  under  the  domination 
of  communistic  philosophy.  Thus,  vast 
stores  of  treasure  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  ECA 
and  the  State  Department  in  carrying 
on  this  fight  against  the  never-ending 
encroachments  of  communism.  It  is  of 
supreme  importance,  therefore,  that  we 
Americans  know  that  the  men  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  spending  these 
funds  and  directing  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  above  re¬ 
proach  and  shall  be  unqualifiedly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  government.  In  my  humble  opinion 
there  are  plenty  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  in  whose  background  there 
does  not  lurk  the  spectre  of  association 
and  close  affiliation  with  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  and  penetration  who  could  be 
chosen  to  perform  these  tasks.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  con¬ 
tain  and  stop  the  spread  of  communism, 
we  must  constantly  and  forever  be  alert 
and  vigilant  to  see  that  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
our  program  are  above  reproach. 

One  individual  highly  placed  in  the 
State  Department,  to  wit,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  whose  official  designatioji  is  am¬ 
bassador  at  large,  has  recently  been  in 
the  public  eye  because  of  his  alleged 
sympathies  with  Communist  infiltration 
and  penetration.  Mr.  Jessup  flew  back 
to  this  country  from  Europe  in  order 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  on  March  20  delivered  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  in  answer  to  accusa¬ 
tions  that  had  been  hurled  at  him. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  he  was 
“proud  of  his  close  association  with  the 
American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.”  Here  are  his  exact  words 
taken  from  his  carefully  prepared  state¬ 
ment: 

From  1933  to  1946  I  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  I  am 
proud  of  my  association  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  founded  by  a  group  of  lead¬ 
ing  businessmen  and  scholars  in  Honolulu 
some  time  in  the  mid-twenties  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  knowledge  and  friendship 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  area.  De¬ 
spite  the  controversy  which  has  occasionally 
surrounded  it,  it  has  continued  to  discharge 
the  functions  for  which  it  was  created.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  knowledge  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  about  countries  of  the  Pacific  area,  the 
institute  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this 
field  during  the  last  25  years.  •  •  • 

Many  of  the  leading  figures  whom  I  have 
since  met  in  the  United  Nations  I  first  met 
through  my  connection  with  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  including  Mrs.  Pandit, 
presently  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  the  great  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  was  former  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Washington.  *  *  • 
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I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Council  from  about  1933 
until  my  resignation  because  of  health  and 
the  pressure  of  other  work  in  1946.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  during 
1939  and  1940.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Council  from  1939  to  1942. 

Thus,  in  a  statement  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  self-serving  declarations,  Mr.  Jes¬ 
sup  proudly  proclaimed  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a  Communist,  had  never  been  a 
Communist,  and  was  not  yi  sympathy 
with  the  communistic  philosophy.  I 
would  not  expect  him  to  have  done  other¬ 
wise.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  was  for 
years  a  moving  spirit  in  the  American 
Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  its  report  of  December  18, 
1948,  entitled  “Citations,”  lists  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions,  as  a  Communist-front  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  cited  the  fact  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  received  funds  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People’s  Fund,  another  Communist- 
front  organization  cited  as  such  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities.  This  organization  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  by  one  Frederick  V. 
Field  as  a  repository  for  funds  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Communist  enterprises.  The 
committee  described  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Fund  as  an  organization  “directed 
by  Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field  as  a  re¬ 
pository  for  funds  to  be  distributed  to 
Communist  enterprises.”  This  Commu¬ 
nist  financial  organization  has  paid  out 
large  sums  of  money  to  Communists  and 
Communist-front  organizations  such  as 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  Allied  Labor  News,  and 
American  Russian  Institute.  Frederick 
Field  is  national  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace  Mobilization  cited  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Tom  Clark  as  subversive 
and  Communist. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  organization 
headed  and  directed  for  years  by  Philip 
C.  Jessup  was  the  beneficiary  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  American  People’s  Fund, 
which  is  and  was  a  notorious  Commu¬ 
nist  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  Ambassador 
Jessup’s  bold  boast  regarding  his  close 
association  with  the  American  Council, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  a  Com¬ 
munist-front  organization,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  certain  commentators 
described  his  statement  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  as  a  “complete  vindica¬ 
tion”  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
levelled  against  him.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  pink  an  individual  has  to 
be  in  order  to  be  recognized  for  what  he 
really  is.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  must 
have  in  charge  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
program  provided  under  the  pending 
bill,  men  who  for  years  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  and  actively  operating  and 
directing  Communist-front  organiza¬ 
tions.  Good,  sound,  patriotic  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  American  system 
were  not  members  of  such  groups.  It 
will  not  do  for  Mr.  Jessup  to  say  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  Institute  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Relations  developed  into  a  Com¬ 
munist-front  organization.  It  will  not 
do  for  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
that  funds  which  were  being  poured  into 
that  organization  came  from  the  Ameri¬ 


can  People’s  Fund,  a  notorious  Commu¬ 
nist  organization  that  acted  as  the  pay¬ 
master  for  Communists  and  Communist- 
front  organizations  in  this  country.  If 
he  is  to  proclaim  ignorance,  then  I  doubt 
his  capacity  because  of  the  obvious  gulli¬ 
bility  that  would  be  involved  in  such  a 
confession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  authorize  the  appropriations 
of  the  huge  sums  provided  in  the  pending 
bill,  we  should  be  assured  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  expenditure  of  those 
funds  would  be  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  whose  past  records  are  not  inter¬ 
woven  and  associated  with  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mi'.  ZablockiL 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  entering  the  third  day  of  debate  on 
the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950  and  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
committee  that  of  all  the  Members  who 
have  debated  and  expressed  their  views 
and  opinions  on  the  European  recovery 
program — all  have  agreed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  success  or  admitted  that  it 
appeared  to  be  successful  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
And  in  his"  condemnation  he  limited  his 
debate  to  conditions  in  a  particular  coun¬ 
try — to  conditions,  that  are  being  recti¬ 
fied.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  his  argument  have 
convinced  more  Members  of  the  desir- 
abiliy  and  need  for  continuing  ECA  than 
anything  I  can  say. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  spending  6 
weeks  in  western  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  studying  the  conditions  and  the 
progress  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  These  6  weeks  have  not  made  me 
an  authority  but,  on  the  basis  of  my  ob¬ 
servations,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that 
the  European  recovery  program  must 
under  no  circumstances  be  abandoned 
now,  and  that  it  should  not  be  discon¬ 
tinued  before  1952.  Further,  serious 
though  and  consideration  must  be  given 
to  plans  for  our  participation  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  after  the  closing  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  portion 
of  Members  who  have  personally  studied 
the  conditions  in  Europe  will  concur  in 
this  opinion.  Too  much  is  dependent 
upon  our  support  and  cooperation  in  the 
European  recovery,  to  abandon  it  for  the 
sake  of  political  expediency. 

The  report,  which  the  Honorable 
Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  submitted  as  chair¬ 
man  in  the  name  of  our  subcommittee, 
contains  a  factual  and  clear  presentation 
of  conditions  existing  today  in  Europe. 
Conclusions  drawn  from  these  factors  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  of  continuing  as¬ 
sistance  to  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
Similar  situations  exist  with  regard  to 
the  other  friendly  free  nations  of 
western  Europe. 

Briefly,  I  woul  like  to  review  the 
prominent  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  found  in  that  area,  to  substantiate 


my  above-expressed  convictions.  Eng¬ 
land,  like  many  European  countries,  is 
overpopulated,  and  her  own  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
her  people.  Consequently,  she  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  existence  on  her  overseas 
assets,  on  export  production,  and  her 
economy  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  many  other  areas. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
England  has  been  losing  her  overseas 
assets  and  increasing  her  debt.  Both 
world  wars  have  left  deep  and  perma¬ 
nent  scars  on  her  economy.  Even 
though  the  conditions  in  England  have 
improved  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
general  outlook  is  still  not  very  bright. 

Many  lines  of  consumer  goods  are  re¬ 
stricted  for  export,  and  other  goods  are 
rationed.  This  is  not  a  desirable  fea¬ 
ture.  Reserving  goods  for  exports  de¬ 
creases  domestic  availability,  deprives 
the  worker  of  incentive  goods,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  lower  productivity.  The  British 
worker  is  more  interested  in  security 
than  in  increasing  his  standard  of  living. 
Another  contributing  factor  is  the  lag 
in  machinery  and  methods  in  British  in¬ 
dustry  as  compared  with  American. 

There  is  still  a  big  lag  in  the  trade. 
This  has  a  serious  effect  on  British  econ¬ 
omy,  especially  since  the  most  noticeable 
gap  is  in  the  dollar  areas.  British  ex¬ 
porters  sell  in  the  sterling  area,  where  the 
risk  is  minimized,  profits  assured,  and 
competition  not  as  strenuous  as  in  the 
protected  dollar  areas.  To  close  this  dol¬ 
lar  gap,  Britain  will  have  to  triple  her  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  dollar  area. 

Despite  this  situation,  the  British  econ¬ 
omy  is  busy.  Her  production  has  been 
increased  considerably  over  the  prewar 
level.  Her  people  have  been  working 
longer  hours  at  much  less  pay  than  our 
people.  They  have  been  consuming  less 
goods,  exporting  more,  and  allowing 
themselves  only  a  limited  amount  of 
daily  necessities.  Their  achievements, 
and  the  effort  expanded  to  attain  them, 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  those  who  have 
witnessed  it. 

The  British  need  our  help  to  continue 
this  work  of  reconstruction.  Without 
our  assistance,  I  doubt  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  succeed  in  their  endeavors. 
And  since  her  economy,  being  tied  up  to 
the  economies  of  so  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  vital 
factors  in  the  free  world,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  it  be  advanced  on  the  way  to 
full  recovery. 

In  France,  whose  strategic  importance 
to  the  security  of  western  Europe  cannot 
be  underestimated,  our  assistance  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  political  and  social  sta¬ 
bility. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  danger 
of  communism  is  still  very  eminent  in 
France.  Although  during  the  past  2 
years  of  recovery  some  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  has  been  reached,  French  labor, 
the  majority  of  which  still  belongs  to  the 
reputedly  Communist-dominated  Gen¬ 
eral  Confederation  of  Labor,  may  at  any 
time  upset  this  delicate  balance. 

The  attitude  and  the  actions  of  French 
labor  will  be  determined  as  much  by  the 
continued  recovery  of  that  country, 
which  will  be  seriously  impeded  if  we 
discontinue  our  assistance,  as  by  -the 
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much-needed  domestic  reforms.  French 
system  of  taxation  is  more  than  ineffi¬ 
cient — the  burden  of  taxes  is  unequitably 
distributed,  major  portion  of  it  falling 
on  the  shoulders  of  labor.  Reform  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  at  an  early  date, 
lest  serious  difficulties  should  occur.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  effect  such  reforms, 
the  French  Government  will  have  to  have 
popular  support  which  will  not  be  se¬ 
cured  unless  there  will  be  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  recovery  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  results.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  .  difficult  to  obtain  such  assur¬ 
ance  if  our  assistance  is  withdrawn. 

In  Italy,  the  Communist  tide  in  the 
political  arena  and  in  the  trade-union 
movement  has  temporarily  subsided. 
Whether  this  retreat  will  be  permanent 
will  depend  on  Italy’s  success  in  achiev¬ 
ing  full  recovery.  Here  again,  just  as 
in  France  and  England,  this  recovery  is 
dependent  in  large  measure  upon  our 
assistance  and  cooperation. 

Through  our  strenuous  efforts'  in  Italy, 
our  cause  has  gained  considerable  head¬ 
way  in  that  country.  Yet  the  balance  is 
precarious,  and  we  stand  to  lose  all  that 
Italy  has  gained  if  we  decide  to  retreat 
from  our  current  course  of  action.  The 
vacuum  which  will  be  created  by  our  de¬ 
parture  will  be  immediately  filled  in  from 
the  east— the  democratic  elements  are 
still  too  weak  and  economically  depend¬ 
ent  on  outside  help  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  communism  if  our  backing  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

It  is  very  true  that,  as  in  France,  sub¬ 
stantial  domestic  reforms  will  have  to  be 
effected  in  Italy  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  most  pressing  among  these 
are  land  and  tax  reforms.  Both  the 
Communists  and  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ments  are  endeavoring  to  effect”  these 
reforms — each  in  its  own  way — and  I  am 
convinced  that  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Italy  will  determine  which  side  will  suc¬ 
ceed  and  gain  the  undivided  support  of 
the  Italian  people. 

In  western  Germany  the  recovery  has 
been  speedy  and  efficient.  Although  her 
cities  are  devastated,  they  are  being 
cleared  rapidly  and  her  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  continuing  at  a  brisk  pace. 
The  rural  areas,  which  furnish  food  for 
the  western  Republic,  show  but  surface 
scars  of  the  last  war.  In  this  one  in¬ 
stance,  western  Germany  is  in  a  much 
better  position  than  Italy  or  France. 

The  heart  of  the  German  problem, 
however,  is  not  concerned  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  agricultural  produce.  Germany 
has  been  the  industrial  heart  of  Europe, 
and,  as  such,  her  main  problem  is  of  an 
industrial  nature.  It  concerns  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  and  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
all  German  people — and  all  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  people — is:  “What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Ruhr  Valley?” 

So  far  we  have  ignored  this  problem, 
and  we  have  failed  to  produce  any  con¬ 
sistent,  constant  policy  with  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  the  industrial  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  This  shortcoming  will  have  to  be 
corrected.  Unless  we  formulate  a  defi¬ 
nite  policy  with  regard’to  this  problem, 
and  see  to  it  that  it  is  carried  out,  the 
Geiman  people  will  not  be  very  con¬ 


tented,  and  will  be  apt  to  pay  more  heed 
to  the  Russians.  The  Russians  claim  to 
have  a  solution  to  this  problem:  In  re¬ 
turn  to  coming  under  the  Communist 
“protection”  the  German  people,  they 
are  told,  will  be  given  the  Ruhr  Valley 
without  any  strings  attached.  The  bait 
is  tempting;  so  much  more  since  we  seem 
to  ignore  the  problem. 

There  is  yet  another  problem  facing  us 
in  western  Germany.  The  ideologies 
and  the  principles  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  to  be  straightened  out  if 
these  people  are  to  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
economic  and  political  integration  of 
western  Europe — the  pattern  that  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  realize.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  the  German 
people  will  not  become  converted  to 
democracy  overnight;  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish  this.  Consequently 
the  problem  of  a  long-range  educational 
program  for  western  Germany  ranks 
with  the  problem  of  utilization  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  industrial 
potential. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Outside  influence  and  assistance  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  process  of 
resolving  them.  And  it  is  very  clear  that 
unless  we  decide  to  continue  to  play  the 
role  of  helping  to  resolve  these  problems 
Russia  will  be  very  happy  to  oblige. 

There  may  be  a  considerable  number 
of  us  who  realize  that  thb  case  for  our 
continued  assistance  to  various  western 
European  nations  is  clear.  This  case  Of 
furnishing  aid  to  the  individual  nations 
does  not,  however,  present  the  proper 
perspective;  we  must  gain  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  entire  western  world,  and 
judge  the  case  in  support  of  our  foreign 
assistance  on  those  bases.  It  is  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  see  the  entire  picture,  and  our 
determined  concentration  on  the  indeter¬ 
minate  fractions  of  the  whole,  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  misunderstanding,  our 
short-sighted  attitude  towards  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  foreign  assistance. 

We  must,  once  and  for  all,  extend  our 
vision  beyond  the  barriers  of  national 
divisions,  and,  by  noticing  the  profound 
changes  effected  in  the  make-up  of  the 
Western  World  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  become  acquainted  with,  and 
reconciled  to,  reality:  the  reality  that 
the  supremacy  of  Europe  is  gone,  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Western  World  has 
shifted  to  our  shoulders,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  Eu¬ 
rope’s  problems. 

Although  the  international  pattern 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  disinte¬ 
grated,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  realize, 
and  often  practically  impossible  to  con¬ 
vince  others,  that  the  protection  for¬ 
merly  afforded  us  by  the  oceans  can  no 
longer  be  counted  upon,  and  that  the 
shifting  of  the  leadership  in  the  Western 
World  demands  our  intelligent  concern 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Since  the  leadership  of  Europe  in  the 
economic  and  political  affairs  of  the 
world  has  disintegrated,  Europe  is  today 
the  middle  ground  between  two  opposite 
spheres  of  power:  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Economically  dependent,  polit¬ 
ically  unstable,  western  Europe  offers 


excellent  ground  for  the  extension  of 
either  the  Communist  or  the  democratic 
influence.  So  far,  because  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  managed  to  establish  the 
predominance  of  democratic  thinking 
in  western  Europe.  If,  however,  we 
should  at  this  point  withdraw  from  that 
area,  a  vacuum  will  be  created,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  will  be  promptly  filled  in 
from  the  east.  Communism  will  replace 
free  governments,  the  ruble  may  replace 
the  dollar. 

The  consequence  of  such  action  is 
clear:  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  of  us  is 
presently  convinced  that  the  Communist 
advance  will  be  ended  as  soon  as  it  at¬ 
tains  the  mastery  of  Europe.  There  will 
be  then  but  one  area  remaining  outside 
of  the  Communist  zone :  an  area  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Americas.  Everything  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  subsequent  step  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  attempt  to  secure  Communist 
domination  over  our  territory. 

The  alternative  to  the  continuance  of 
our  present  program  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  is  the  rapid  development  of  our 
defensive  strength.  I  believe  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  ruinous  and 
extremely  risky.  We  do  not  desire  an 
armaments  race.  Our  democratic  in¬ 
stitution  would  bog  down  under  the  cost 
and  the  regulations  of  a  militaristic 
state. 

Therefore,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  continue  our  present  policy  to¬ 
ward  western  Europe  and  other  free 
areas;  further,  that  we  should  aid  the 
recovery  of  Europe  and  assure  the  re¬ 
payment  of  our  investment  through  a 
program  of  development  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  embodied  in  the 
point  4  legislation — title  III  of  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration. 

The  point  4  program  is  intended  to 
supplant  and  augment  our  current, 
time-limited  policies  directed  primarily 
at  the  needy  areas  of  western  Europe. 
Through  the  development  of  world  re¬ 
sources,  located  within  the  dominions  of 
the  free  nations,  we  will  place  European 
recovery,  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and 
also  gain  long-range  benefits  for  our  own 
economy. 

The  point  4  program,  like  our  current 
foreign-assistance  legislation,  is  not  a 
give-away  program.  Point  4,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  calls  for  financial 
and  working  participation  of  all  nations 
concerned.  It  would  provide  a  new  and 
promising  outlet  for  our  private-capital 
investment,  give  other  people  the  benefit 
of  our  advanced  technological  know¬ 
how,  result  in  better  economic  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  western  world,  and  bring 
about  the  development  of  new  markets 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
countless  millions  of  people. 

If  we  view  our  foreign  cooperation 
policies  as  an  investment  in  the  future, 
and  regard  the  western  world  as  an  ideo¬ 
logical,  economic,  and  political  unit,  the 
case  is  clear:  The  necessity  for  continu¬ 
ing  our  program  and  for  placing  it  on 
a  long-range,  consistent  basis  becomes 
obvious. 

I  believe  we  should  look  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  Europe  as  an  in- 
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firmity,  an  anemic  illness,  an  ailment 
that  we  have  some  years  ago  analyzed 
and  diagnosed  and  for  which  we  pre¬ 
scribed  the  European  recovery  program. 
The  remedy  to  be  given  in  determined 
doses  over  a  period  of  a  given  number 
of  years.  Today  with  the  patient  ad¬ 
mittedly  responding  to  our  treatment 
some  of  us  reason  that  the  remedial  aid 
be  stopped.  I  wonder  what  we  would 
think  of  a  doctor  who  would  discontinue 
treatment  just  because  his  patient  is  re¬ 
covering.  We  would  consider  it  sheer 
folly  to  curtail  or  bandon  a  cure  during 
the  recovery  period  of  a  patient  or  to 
deny  remedies  during  the  convalescing 
period. 

Likewise  in  our  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  it  would  be  unsound  logic  and 
stupid  economy  to  undo  the  good  by 
abandoning  the  aid  because  the  patient 
has  thus  far  responded  to  our  remedial 
treatement. 

A  statement  was  made,  the  other  day, 
that  certain  countries  who  have  received 
the  least  recovered  the  most.  I  am  sure 
we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  those 
countries  who  have  received  the  least  aid 
and  recovered  proportionately  the  most, 
are  countries  who  suffered  the  least 
devastation  during  the  war.  Then- 
economy  was  least  disturbed.  Naturally, 
the  amount  of  remedy  depends  on  the  in¬ 
fliction,  and  illness,  arid  the  recovery  is 
predicated  on  the  state  of  affairs.  These 
particular  countries  were  in  less  need 
and  in  better  condition  to  respond  to  our 
aid. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  words  of 
wisdom  contained  in  a  prayer  attributed 
to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1226  A.  D. : 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  your 
peace. 

Where  there  is  hatred  let  me  sow  love; 
where  there  is  injury,  pardon;  where  there  is 
doubt,  faith;  where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
where  there  is  darkness,  light;  where  there  is 
sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  undersood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved 
as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive; 
it  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned;  it  is 
in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 

[Mr.  SHORT  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Shafer]; 

[Mr.  SHAFER  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Secresx], 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  in  4  minutes' many 
ramifications  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  followed  for  a  long  time  now  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  reducing  our  own  tariffs  to  permit 
foreign  goods  to  come  into  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  with  Amer¬ 
ican  money  build  up  industry  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  want  to  point  out  just  a  few  facts 
which  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  consider  not  only  in  connection 


with  this  bill  but  as  a  future  policy  for 
the  preservation  of  many  industries  in 
the  United  States.  I  represent  a  district 
with  many  types  of  industry,  but  the 
largest  of  these  perhaps  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pottery  and  glassware.  It  gives 
us  great  concern,  as  it  does  many  other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  to  know 
that  in  1949  more  than  12,000,000  pieces 
of  glassware  came  into  the  United  States. 
In  1948,  63,000,000  pieces  of  pottery  came 
into  the  United  States.  One  year  later, 
in  1949,  we  imported  153,000,000  pieces 
of  pottery — a  gain  of  250  percent — in 
direct  competition  in  our  home  market 
with  these  industries  which  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  today. 

In  Japan,  where  much  of  this  comes 
from,  wages  are  7  cents  an  hour.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  from  which  comes  much 
glassware,  wages  are  22  cents  an  hour. 
In  my  own  district  wages  for  these  two 
industries  average  $1.47  an  hour. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  competition.  It 
is  a  question  of  how  much  pottery  and 
glassware  Japan  can  produce,  because  at 
7  cents  an  hour  they  can  send  every  bit 
of  it  into  the  United  States  with  the  kind 
of  protection  we  have  today. 

Before  the  war  Japan  produced  no  bin¬ 
oculars.  She  produced  none  in  1946, 
but  in  194?,  just  3  years  later,  44  percent 
of  all  the  binoculars  sold  in  the  United 
States  were  made  in  Japan,  and  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  medical  microscopes  sold 
in  the  United  States  were  made  in  Japan. 
Those  are  two' industries  vital  to  the  na¬ 
tional  safety  of  America  in  time  of  war, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves  we  must  find  some  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  industries  essential  to  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
come  into  the  United  States  from  for¬ 
eign  lands  every  day.  Foreign  watches 
are  destroying  another  vital  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Russian 
furs  are  destroying  the  commercial  fur 
industry  in  this  country,  and  canned  sea 
foods  are  rapidly  destroying  the  fisheries 
in  the  United  States. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  only  three  possi¬ 
ble  things  that  we  as  a  Congress  could 
do.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
do  one  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  we 
might  raise  the  tariffs,  but  that  would  be 
more  difficult,  because  they  could  lower 
wages  in  other  countries  to  overcome  the 
tariff  increases. 

Second,  we  could  adopt  the  peril-point 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  could  raise  tariffs 
and  exclude,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
products  that  were  destroying  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  destroy  any  segment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

The  third  thing  we  could  do,  and  the 
thing  I  think  we  should  do  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  is  to  provide  that  foreign  imports 
should  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
domestic  consumption.  That  was  tried 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to-  oil  last 
year,  where  they  wanted  to  limit  the  im¬ 
ports  of  oil  to  5  percent  of  our  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  almost  carried  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  lost  by  only  a  few  votes. 

I  think  we  can,  equitably  to  ourselves 
and  to  foreign  nations,  adopt  this  plan  of 
limiting  the  percentage  of  imports. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  r  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jenkins]. 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]  has 
made  a  very  fine  Republican  speech.  I 
congratulate  him,  and  I  hope  he  keeps 
up  the  good  work.  It  is  a  Republican 
policy  today,  but  it  has  been  subverted 
so  that  it  will  not-work  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended. 

The  Republican  doctrine,  briefly,  is 
that  we  should  grant  reciprocal  conces¬ 
sions  to  foreign  countries  that  will  in 
turn  reciprocate  with  us.  Foreign  trade 
is  a  great  and  important  subject,  but 
it  is  neither  as  great  or  as  important  as 
our  own  domestic  trade.  We  should  not 
discriminate  against  our  own  interests 
to  the  advantage  of  foreign  countries. 
The  Republican  policy  would  require 
that  all  these  important  trade  questions 
should  be  studied  by  an  impartial  and 
highly  competent  board  so  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  can  be  protected. 
There  is  such  a  board  known  as  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Under  the  Repub¬ 
lican  policy  this  board  would  have  to 
be  consulted  by  the  President  before  he 
could  reduce  any  tariff  rates.  Under 
the  New  Deal  theory,  which  is  the  law 
now,  the  President  can  reduce  or  in¬ 
crease  the  tariff  rates  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Tariff  Commission  or  anyone 
else.  This  is  not  right  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  policy  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do.  not 
have  fhe  time  to  develop  this  matter 
further  but  can  safely  say  that  there  is 
a  strong  revulsion  developing  all  over 
the  country  against  the  manner  in 
which  our  foreign  trade  agreements  are 
now  being  entered  into  and  against  the 
methods  employed  by  those  who  make 
these  agreements.  I  am  making  a  study 
of  this  tremendous  opposition  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  present 
some  plan  that  can  bring  relief  to  the 
many  thousands  of  our  people  who  must 
face  the  crushing  opposition  of  shame¬ 
fully  cheap  foreign  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  glass-and-pottery 
industry  there  are  a  number  of  other 
important  industries  that  are  suffering 
as  the  result  of  foreign  competition. 
Some  of  these  are  the  watch  industry, 
the  shoe  industry,  the  china-ware  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  fisheries  on  both  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  to  be 
successfully  done,  the  New  Deal  methods 
that  have  proven  their  inefficiency  must 
be  abandoned  and  the  Republican  pol¬ 
icies  must  be  adopted.  They  have 
proved  their  worth. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right  in 
all  he  says,  and  he  deserves  great  credit 
for  making  the  speech.  As  he  says  he  is 
reflecting  the  sentiment  of  an  important 
segment  of  the  industry  of  his  district. 
The  gentleman  represents  a  district  that 
joins  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  our  people  and  our 
industries  are  very  much  alike.  The 
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conditions  against  which  he  complains 
are  directly  the  result  of  the  free-trade 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  and  the  Tru¬ 
man  administrations.  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  at  heart  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  support  the  policies  that 
have  so  dangerously  threatened  the  pot- 
tery-and-glass  industry  of  his  district. 
Many  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
never  did  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
Cordell  Hull  and  Henry  Wallace  policies 
as  they  are  effectuated  under  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade-agreement  laws. 

Reciprocity  in  foreign  trade  has  from 
the  beginning  been  a  Republican  doc¬ 
trine. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Lodge], 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
assemble  to  take  action  on  these  several 
segments  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  great 
challenge  which  confronts  the  American 
people  is  still  the  issue  of  war  and  peace. 
.Surely,  on  this  matter,  involving  as  it 
does  the  great  question  of  life  and  death, 
partisanship  can  play  no  part.  Yet 
surely  also  national  unity  in  the  face 
of  a  common  danger  does  not  require 
unanimity  on  every  detail  of  these  grave 
and  difficult  problems.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions.  Certainly  this  is  the  issue  to  which 
all  other  issues  are  subordinate.  For  if 
we  do  not  succeed  in  preserving  peace 
all  that  we  are  trying  to  do  for  our  own 
people  will  come  to  nought.  According¬ 
ly,  it  must  be  clear  that  in  order  to  avoid 
war  we  must  win  the  cold  war. 

We  know  that  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
icon  economy  is  a  vital — nay,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  factor  in  our  ability  to  meet 
the  aggressive  threat  of  communism. 
We  know  that  great  nations  have  fallen 
from  attacks  by  the  enemies  from  within 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short]  has  eloquently  pointed  out.  We 
must  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  our 
own  domestic  affairs  and  have  a  prudent 
regard  for  our  national  resources.  Yet 
it  will  avail  us  little  to  reach  out  for  new 
prosperities  and  comforts  for  the  people 
of  America  if  while  we  are  diverted  in 
this  fashion  our  self-styled  enemies  are 
closing  in  for  the  kill. 

I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  that,  al¬ 
though  our  people  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  although  we  are 
truly  a  people  blessed  by  God,  the  state 
of  our  Union  is  bad.  I  say  this  not  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  unemployment  or  be¬ 
cause  of  high  taxes  or  because  of  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  executive 
branch  or  because  of  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  centralization  of  our  affairs  in 
Washington  or  even  because  of  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  our  Government,  although  it  is 
certain  that  these  conditions  contain 
ominous  portents  for  the  vital  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  so  many  of  us  regard  as 
inherent  in  our  free  society. 

I  say  it  because  we  are  losing  the  cold 
war.  I  say  it  because  while  we  go  about 
our  daily  lives  there  broods  over  all  the 
free  people  of  this  planet  the  somber 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us,  therefore,  to  reexamine  this 
threat  in  the  light  of  the  remorseless 
realities  with  which  we  are  faced. 


We  meet  during  an  election  year. 
Many  pressures  are  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  each  of  us  to  take  this  or 
that  attitude  in  connection  with  a  vast 
variety  of  matters.  Yet,  in  sober  truth 
the  great,  the  overriding  pressure  to 
which  some  day  soon  we  must  give  a  de¬ 
finitive  answer  is  the  pressure  of  the 
Communist  aggressors  who,  while  we  are 
arguing  and  thrashing  about,  are  bear¬ 
ing  relentlessly  down  upon  us  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  There  is  deep 
unrest  and  apprehension  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  where,  as  a  result  of  the  last  election, 
the  government  is  in  a  delicate  and  ten¬ 
uous  state  of  balance.  In  western  Eu¬ 
rope  there  is  a  renewal  of  Communist 
violence;  there  are  strikes  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  Berlin  our  predic¬ 
ament  grows  more  ominous  with  each 
passing  day.  The  Communists  in  the 
east  German  puppet  state  are  planning 
a  great  march  into  the  western  zone  of 
Berlin.  They  have  harnessed  to  their 
chariot  wheels  Nazis  and  thugs  and  ban¬ 
dits  of  all  kinds  with  the  avowed  ob¬ 
jective  of  making  our  position  in  Berlin 
untenable.  They  are  assisted  in  this  by 
our  ineptitude  with  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reparations  and  dismantling,  by 
the  insufficiency  of  our  propaganda  ef¬ 
fort,  and  by  the  lack  of  agreement  among 
the  western  allies.  In  southeast  Asia  the 
situation  grows  more  dangerous  by  the 
hour.  There  is  at  least  a  glimmer  of 
hope  and  light  in  the  will  to  fight  shown 
by  the  anti-Communists  on  Formosa,  il¬ 
lustrated  recently  by  the  successful 
foray  which  they  made  on  the  continent 
of  China  at  Sungmen.  But  in  Indochina 
the  position  of  Bao-Dei  and  the  French 
forces  is  fraught  with  peril  and  if  Indo¬ 
china' should  be  drawn  behind  the  iron 
curtain  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia 
might  well  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gap¬ 
ing  and  godless  maw  of  communism. 

In  the  face  of  these  dire  happenings 
speeches  and  agreements  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said, 
agreements  with  the  Russians  are  valid 
only  when  they  record  an  existing  situa¬ 
tion  of  strength. 

We  cannot,  I  am  convinced,  win  this 
epochal  struggle  with  the  present  pol¬ 
icy  of  containment.  No  war  was  ever 
won  by  holding  and  we  are  in  a  war. 

Wars,  whether  hot  or  cold,  are  won 
by  pressing  forward  with  patience,  with 
imagination,  and  with  courage.  We 
shall  not  safeguard  America  merely  by 
a  policy  of  rebuttal.  We  must  have  a 
policy  of  attack.  Neither  shall  we  pre¬ 
serve  our  freedom  by  attempts  to  bait 
and  bribe  the  Russian  people  to  dis¬ 
arm.  Such  shallow  schemes  do  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Russian  people  but 
they  might  well  convince  the  Kremlin 
that  we  are  leading  from  weakness.  We 
cannot  buy  our  way  out  of  all  our  trou¬ 
bles.  There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
great  dilemma  with  which  we  are  faced. 
There  are  no  pat  answers  to  these  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  no  open  sesame  by  which 
we  can  suddenly  emerge  from  the  dark 
clouds  of  oppression  which  are  crowd¬ 
ing  down  upon  us  and  into  the  bright 
sunlight  of  a  secure  freedom.  There  is 
no  sudden  deed  of  excellence  which  will 
guarantee  for  us  overnight  the  peace 
for  which  we  recently  sacrified  so  much. 
We  are  inextricably  involved  in  a  con¬ 


flict  of  titanic  proportions,  and  it  will 
take  all  the  energies,  all  the  stern  resolve, 
all  the  balanced  judgment  and  all  the 
spiritual  fervor  and  spirit  of  sacrifice 
of  which  we  are  capable  to  surmount 
our  difficulties.  We  cannot  afford  to 
grow  tired  and  impatient  at  this  time. 

Certainly  it  must  be  clear  that  in  this 
year  1950  peace  is  a  product  of  strength, 
war  is  a  derivative  of  weakness  and  ap¬ 
peasement,  whether  by  bribes  or  con¬ 
cessions  to  violence  merely  multiplies  the 
hazards  of  war. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  is  an  attempt  to  bolster  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  It  is  in  great  part  a 
national  defense  measure. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  production 
in  Europe  has  increased  but  integration 
is  still  in  a  most  formative  stage  and  to 
date  has  been  somewhat  disappointed. 
Yet  this  is  no  reason  to  discontinue  Mar¬ 
shall  aid.  This  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
give  up  an  experiment  which  has  proved 
its  essential  validity.  It  is  a  reason  for 
us  to  take  the  leadership  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Marshall-plan  countries  to  do 
those  things  which  are  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests  in  order  to  achieve  in  Europe  a 
free  market  for  270,00,0,000  Europeans. 

For  it  remains  urgently  true  that  if  the 
western  European  nations  do  not  fed¬ 
erate  freely  and  voluntarily  they  will 
have  a  federation  of  slavery  forced  upon 
them. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  not  only  a 
reduction  of  internal  trade  barriers  but 
also  encouragement  for  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  persons,  particularly  into  the  de¬ 
pendent  overseas  territories,  into  the 
British,  Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  and 
Portuguese  possessions.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  especially  with  respect  to  the  great 
problem  of  overpopulation  in  Italy, 
which  is  not  only  a  matter  for  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Italian  Government  but  is 
also  of  direct  concern  to  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  and  indeed  to  the 
United  States.  This  question  of  over¬ 
population  is  a  cause  of  political  unrest, 
bears  down  heavily  upon  the  Italian 
economy  and  compels  the  Government  of 
Italy  to  resort  to  means  which,  while 
they  are  necessary,  result  in  increasing 
costs  of  production.  Employers  are 
compelled  to  employ  more  workers  than 
they  need.  Accordingly,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  sell  their  products  for 
dollars  and  thus  the  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer  is  increased.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  cooperative  integrated 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Europe,  by  the  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  OEEC,  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by 
our  own  Government. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  DOLLAR  GAP 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  our  attempts 
to  relieve  the  dollar  shortage  in  Europe, 
any  particular  industries  or  segments  of 
our  economy  should  bear  the  brunt.  This 
is  a  national  effort  and  the  burden  of  it 
should  not  fall  on  just  a  few  of  c^r  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  goods 
from  the  iron  curtain  slave-labor  coun- 
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tries  should  compete  with  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  free  American  workers.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  win  the  cold  war.  It 
does  raise  a  grave  question  as  to  the 
elimination  of  the  peril-point  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
I  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  committee  on  reciprocity  information 
of  the  State  Department  will  take  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  remedy  this  distressing 
situation.  Certainly  we  cannot  resist  the 
onward  tide  of  communism  by  allowing 
them  to  put  our  citizens  out  of  business. 
Surely  also  no  ECA  aid  should  go  to  the 
Kremlin  satellites.  Nevertheless  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  of  our  aid  to  our  friends 
in  Europe,  they  can  no  longer  buy 
American  products,  American  industries 
will  suffer  and  there  will  be  correspond¬ 
ing  unemployment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Marshall  plan  should  be  an  increasing 
federalizing  force  in  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  complex  of  nations.  It  is  essential 
that  our  representatives  in  Europe  should 
be  most  persuasive  in  their  attempts  to 
win  these  countries  away  from  suicidal 
nationalism  and  harmful  isolationism  at 
a  time  when  strength  and  unity  are 
called  for.  It  is  important  that  the  ECA 
should  receive  from  us  this  extension  of 
its  authority.  I  am  delighted  that  aid 
to  China  is  included  in  this  legislation. 

Along  with  the  Marshall  plan  we  have 
in  this  bill  the  point  4  program.  Here  I 
may  say  that  it  has  been  my  belief  that 
the  stress  should  be  on  the  bilateral  rath¬ 
er  than  multilateral  aspects  of  this  effort. 
I  regret  that  this  emphasis  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  legislation  although  I  would 
point  out  that  on  page  19  of  the  bill  in 
section  304  (b)  the  authorization  to  the 
President  to  contribute  to  the  United 
Nations  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  is  dependent  upon  the  finding 
that  such  a  contribution  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation  “as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  would  participation  in  com¬ 
parable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.” 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  none  of  these 
dollars  should  be  spent  in  any  iron- 
curtain  area  or  dependency,  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  section  311  (a)  on  page 
26  which  provides  that  our  contribution 
to  these  programs  shall  be  discontinued 
by  the  President  if  it  is  found  that  their 
continuance  is  “not  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

I  believe  that  the  program  will  succeed 
in  the  measure  that  it  represents  private 
rather  than  Government  investments 
and  I  believe  also  that  the  free  movement 
of  persons,  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
can  provide  the  manpower  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  many  projects 
which  may  be  contemplated  under  the 
point  4  program. 

The  point  4  program,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  has 
ably  pointed  out,  does  not  represent  a 
new  idea.  It  was  included  in  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
much  maligned  Eightieth  Congress.  It 
is  a  concept  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Rfeconstruction  in  China.  It  has 
been  acted  on  in  the  countries  of  South 
America.  It  has  received  implementa¬ 


tion  in  the  ECA  program.  It  is  not  a  new 
thought.  But  it  has  a  valid  purpose.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  effort  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  in  certain  countries  favorable  for 
the  development  of  a  free  society. 

In  addition  we  must  recognize  that  the 
world  crisis  cannot  be  solved  solely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  commodities,  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  and  personnel,  plans  and 
agreements.  It  is  also  much  emphati¬ 
cally  a  question  of  moral  leadership.  In 
fulfilling  this  exacting  role  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  although  men  and  women 
the  world  over  yearn  for  safety  from  war 
and  from  want  they  are  also  interested 
in  how  and  why  they  are  living.  We  who 
take  sharp  issue  with  the  Marxian  theory 
that  man  lives  by  bread  alone  must  re¬ 
alize  that  the  problem  is  not  simply  one 
of  material.  It  is  not  just  a  battle  of 
industrial  potential,  of  things.  It  is  also 
a  battle  of  ideas.  Surely  we  must  step 
up  our  effort  in  this  vital  field. 

As  one  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Smith-Mundt  legis¬ 
lation  I  have  repeatedly  advocated  using 
the  Voice  of  America  and  its  related 
activities  in  the  realm  of  psychological 
warfare.  I  have  made  several  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  this  subject. 

As  one  who  has  encouraged  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service  I  applaud  the  efforts  being  made 
by  some  to  increase  its  appropriations 
and  to  invigorate  its  efforts.  Certainly 
we  can  do  much  to  guard  our  own  se¬ 
curity  if  we  will  unleash  our  immense 
abilities  to  propagate  ideas.  Americans 
make  successful  use  of  these  abilities  in 
selling  all  manner  of  things  to  other 
Americans.  It  might  be  asked  why 
should  not  the  State  Department  demon¬ 
strate  the  same  ability  in  spreading  the 
timeless  tenets  of  freedom  outside  our 
own  borders?  The  Voice  of  America  still 
has  a  frog  in  its  throat.  In  order  to  win 
the  war  of  ideas  we  must  be  heard.  We 
must  speak  loud  and  with  conviction. 
We  must  be  frank  partisans  of  freedom. 
We  must,  of  course,  provide  our  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  with  sufficient  funds. 
But  we  must  also,  I  think,  revise  our  basic 
concept  of  the  real  function  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  true  objective,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  only  to  state  the  facts  about  Amer¬ 
ica  but,  above  all,  to  tell  the  truth  in 
such  eloquent  and  persuasive  terms  that 
Communist  lies  and  falsifications  will 
disintegrate.  The  program  is  a  vital  im¬ 
plement  of  American  foreign  policy.  The 
Voice  of  America,  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty,  operating  on 
a  concurrent  front  have  as  their  joint 
coordinated  purpose  the  creation  in 
Europe  of  a  political,  economic,  and  stra¬ 
tegic  climate  propitious  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  the  spread  of  freedom. 

We  used  flame  throwers  in  World  War 
II.  In  this  period  of  diplomatic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  economic  conflict,  at  this  time 
of  subversive  war,  we  should  light  the 
flames  of  an  American  propaganda  con¬ 
ceived  in  strategy,  founded  on  fact,  but¬ 
tressed  by  truth,  and  dedicated  to  the 
honorable  and  peaceful  purpose  of  ignit¬ 
ing  the  faith  of  the  freedom-loving  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  block  the  godless  fanaticism  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  enslave  the  world 
in  a  nightmare  of  Communist  oppression. 


Only  by  this  means  can  we  spread  the 
beneficent  contagion  of  our  own  free 
system  to  the  far  corners  of  this  troubled 
world  where  desperate  people  are  lan¬ 
guishing  under  the  bestial  boot  of  Com¬ 
munist  barbarism. 

Yes,  we  must  continue  the  Marshall 
plan.  We  must  continue  military  aid  to 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  We  should 
give  military  aid  to  the  French  forces  in 
Indochina  and  to  the  anti -Communist 
forces  on  Formosa. 

We  should  render  technical  assistance 
and  encourage  private  investments  for 
certain  undeveloped  areas  on  a  limited 
basis.  We  should  revitalize  and  magnify 
our  propaganda  effort.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  share  with  me  a 
deep  apprehension  regarding  what 
George  Washington  referred  to  as  our 
military  posture.  Surely  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  measured  words  must  be  heeded. 
Certainly  his  dispassionate,  disinterested 
appraisal  of  our  military  strength  Is 
cause  for  alarm.  And  while  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  fat  is  healthy  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  the  dissipation  of  our  military 
muscle  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  dan¬ 
ger.  Let  us  not  engage  in  any  false 
economies.  Surely  our  experience  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  bolster  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  a  strong  America  can  be  a 
decisive  deterrent  of  war. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged  today  is  not  being  fought  by 
military  forces.  It  is  an  economic  war; 
it  is  a  political  war;  it  is  a  war  of  ideas 
and  it  is  a  war  in  which  the  presence  of 
military  forces  can  exert  tremendous  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  and  bring  about  internal 
collapse.  But  it  is  also  a  subversive  war. 
We  must  fight  that  war  as  it  exists.  We 
must  meet  this  challenge  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  We  must  launch  a  vastly 
enlarged  clandestine  effort.  The  Soviets 
have  been  and  are  using  subversive  war¬ 
fare  on  a  massive  scale.  For  several  years 
now  I  have  expressed  the  conviction  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  the  cold 
war  merely  with  military  preparedness, 
military  and  economic  aid,  and  an  in¬ 
formation  service. 

There  is  a  twilight  zone  in  which  we 
can  act  cheaply  and  effectively. 

This  is  an  area  in  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  four  or  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  we  could  work  some  significant 
improvements  in  the  international  pic¬ 
ture.  We  could  even,  with  care,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  resourcefulness,  break  the 
deadlock  and  thus  precipitate  reliable 
agreements  with  the  Kremlin  in  many 
critical  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that,  engaged 
as  we  are  in  a  conflict  for  survival,  faced 
as  we  are  with  the  proposition  that 
if  we  lose  the  cold  war  the  result  may  be 
slavery  or  death,  we  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  solemn  duty  to  fight  the 
battle  of  freedom  on  the  front  of  inter¬ 
nal  aggression  as  valiently  and  as  re¬ 
sourcefully  as  did  our  fighting  men  on 
the  front  of  external  aggression.  Equity 
looks  to  the  substance.  “The  letter  kill- 
eth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  We  must 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  Communist 
terror.  The  Communists  are  waging  this 
conflict  by  every  means  short  of  what  we 
recognize  as  war.  We  must  do  likewise. 


1950 
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We  must  shake  off  the  myths  and  super¬ 
stitions  with  which  we  have  shackled 
ourselves  and  which  deprive  us  of  the 
freedom  of  action  which  we  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  freedom  and  to  extend  it  into  the 
dismal  dungeons  of  Communist  despot¬ 
ism.  This  involves  no  sacrifice  of  free¬ 
dom  on  our  part.  On  the  contrary,  it 
enhances  our  freedom.  Such  a  step  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  moral  quality  of 
our  leadership.  It  enables  us  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  challenge.  The  new 
postwar  cold  war  weapon  is  not  the  atom 
bomb  or  the  hydrogen  bomb,  of  which 
no  use  has  been  made,  but  internal  force 
which  the  Russians  have  used  with  ter¬ 
rible  effect.  There  is  a  slogan  which  has 
some  currency  in  America  that  you  can¬ 
not  destroy  an  idea  with  force.  But 
neither  can  you  destroy  a  bad  idea  backed 
by  force  with  a  good  idea  which  has  in¬ 
adequate  force  behind  it.  It  was  not 
because  of  the  attractiveness  of  an  idea 
that  communism  took  over  in  Hungary, 
in  Poland,  and  in  Czechoslovakia.  These 
people  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
freedom.  It  was  because  of  external  and 
internal  force  that  these  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  enslaved.  It  was  not  an  idea 
which  terrorized  the  citizens  of  Greece. 
It  is  not  an  ideology  unsupported  by 
force  which  has  clamped  the  Communist 
chains  of  bondage  on  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Chinese. 

We  must  not  only  contain  but  roll  back 
the  iron  curtain  by  bringing  all  these 
elements  of  our  power  into  focus.  This 
legislation  is  a  part  of  that  great  effort. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  do 
this  now.  In  that  task,  we  shall  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  people  of  other  lands.  We 
shall  be  assisted  by  these  people'  because 
to  a  great  extent  their  destiny  is  a  part 
of  our  destiny. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  their  fate  will 
be  our  fate. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Scudder]. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R. 
7797  is  cited  as  the  Foreign  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act,  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  various  foreign 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  our  assistance  to  the  program 
of  rehabilitating  and  strengthening  our 
foreign  friends  in  order  to  stop  the  com¬ 
munistic  tide  which  is  sweeping  over  so 
much  of  the  world.  I  believe  much  has 
been  done  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
countries  in  western  Europe,  and  has 
been  of  some  assistance  to  recipient 
countries  of  the  Pacific.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  attained  the 
results  commensurate  with  the  money 
thus  far  expended.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  expend  the  vast  amount 
called  for  in  this  bill,  and  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results  could  be  attained  by  a 
much  smaller  expenditure,  particularly 
the  millions  of  dollars  contemplate^  to 
send  emissaries  out  of  our  country  and 
to  bring  others  in  to  learn  the  know-how 
of  American  production  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  American  economy 
and  will  prove  detrimental  to  our  work¬ 
ingmen. 


Over  70  percent  of  imports  coming  into 
our  country  are  duty-free.  This  is  made 
up  of  raw  matei’ial  and  noncompetitive 
commodities.  The  fallacy  of  the  present 
administration  in  the  elimination  of  the 
peril  point  is  causing  an  importation 
influx  which  is  ruining  a  great  amount 
of  American  industry  and  I  feel  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  good  part  of  the  5,000,000 
men  now  out  of  employment.  We  are 
importing  hops  from  Czechoslovakia 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  which  is 
detrimental  to  t£e  hop  growers  of  our 
country.  We  are  also  permitting  the 
importation  of  canned  crab  from  Russia, 
which  is  demoralizing  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  our 
agreement  with  Russia  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  turning  over  to  them 
Japanese  fishing  waters  of  the  Pacific 
has  further  aggravated  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Japan. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the 
peril  point  in  our  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  This,  I  feel  is  highly  essential 
and  should  be  enacted  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  When  I  see  these 
vast  amounts  of  money  being  appropri¬ 
ated  for  building  public  works  projects, 
highways,  colleges,  and  so  forth,  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  I  wonder  where  our  think¬ 
ing  is  taking  us.  Just  last  week,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  met  and  made 
certain  slashes  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  school  facilities  for  the  Hoopa  Indian 
Reservation  in  California.  The  present 
buildings  are  of  cheap  wooden  construc¬ 
tion  and  over  50  years  old.  They  are 
old,  and  modern  conveniences  are  not 
established. 

The  bill  to  provide  these  buildings 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  6,  1949.  This 
bill  had  the  full  support  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  was  contained  in  the  budget 
bill.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
struck  out  this  amount  in  its  entirety, 
using  the  lame  excuse  that  California 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  edu¬ 
cating  all  the  children  of  the  State.  This 
is  true,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
California  law  to  give  any  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
This  property  is  entirely  within  an  In¬ 
dian  reservation  and  there  is  no  taxable 
property  within  miles  of  this  school. 

Where  does  this  leave  us,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  in  abandoning 
the  policy  long  established  by  our  coun¬ 
try  in  giving  to  the  American  Indian  a 
slight  amount  of  consideration  and,  by 
contrast,  throwing  billions  of  dollars  to 
people  who  have  been  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  our  enemies. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  this  logic,  and 
appeal  to  the  Congress  to  assist  me  in 
reinstating  this  small  appropriation,  and 
in  so  doing,  help  to  fulfill  an  American 
obligation. 

(Mr.  SCUDDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 


ference  between  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  original  stock-pile  legislation 
of  our  Nation  in  1939,  I  think  I  should 
examine  this  program  especially  as  to  Its 
bearing  on  the  acquisition  of  our  stock 
piles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

When  Great  Britain  owed  us  heavily 
in  1935,  Cordell  Hull  relates  that  he  could 
not  get  tin  from  them  when  they  con¬ 
trolled  that  tin,  and  it  was  not  until  1939, 
just  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
that  they  were  willing  to  trade  tin  and 
rubber  for  what  we  could  give  them  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  way  of  cotton,  and  so  on. 
Sir  Ronald  Lindsey’s  statements  at  that 
time  as  quoted  in  Cordell  Hull’s  Memoirs 
are  rather  revealing. 

As  I  watched  the  development  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
President’s  statement  on  it  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  I  read  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Department  of  State  building  up  to 
that  plan.  I  have  reread  those  state¬ 
ments  and  I  have  reread  the  reports  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Harriman  Commission. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II  the  British 
Empire,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  the  United  States 
were  responsible  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  total  mineral  out¬ 
put.  Russia,  of  course,  is  now  out  of  the 
picture  as  a  source  of  strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  materials  for  us  today.  The  British 
Empire  stands  in  quite  different  relation¬ 
ship  to  us  but  the  Memoirs  of  Cordell 
Hull,  chapter  10,  presented  graphically 
the  story  of  our  inability  to  secure  strate¬ 
gic  and  critical  materials  from  the 
British  to  apply  on  Britain’s  indebtedness 
to  this  Government.  In  1935,  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Ronald  Lindsey  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Government  Cordell  Hull’s 
request  for  tin  which  was  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  British  capital.  The  answer  from 
London  was  a  complete  refusal  and  it  was 
not  until  4  years  later  and  just  3  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  that  we  were  able  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  Britain  whereby  through 
exchanging  cotton  for  rubber  and  tin 
we  began  to  create  reserves  of  strategic 
materials. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  here  our 
own  inadequate  approach  to  our  stock¬ 
piling  problems  in  the  years  from  1937 
to  1939,  nor  our  extending  power  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
1940  to  take  over  the  large-scale  handling 
of  strategic  materials  needed  so  desper¬ 
ately  in  our  war  program.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  our  stock-pile  legislation  was 
revised  as  Public  Law  520  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  In  that  Act  we  set 
up  what  we  intended  to  be  a  5-year  pro¬ 
gram  starting  in  1946.  We  intended  to 
create  a  stock  pile  of  approximately  $3,- 
300,000,000  value  at  prices  then  current, 
and  Congress  intended  to  have  a  sizable 
portion  of  that  stock  pile  transferred  to 
the  Munitions  Board  by  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  including  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

I  found  in  January  1948  that  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  had 
disposed  of  more  than  $11,000,000,000  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  that 
only  $410,000,000  of  that  supply  had  been 
channeled  to  our  national-defense  stock 
pile  and  the  total  transfer  of  materials 
from  all  Government  agencies  up  to  Jan- 
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uary  23  of  this  year  amounted  to  $451,- 
000,000.  By  that  time  also  it  had  become 
apparent  that  our  acquisition  of  our 
stock  pile  through  purchases  was  moving 
at  a  snail’s  pace.  Consequently  many  of 
us  were  desperate  in  our  search  for  ways 
to  build  up  our  stock  pile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  from  any  available 
source  just  at  the  time  the  Marshall  plan 
was  before  Congress  in  1947  and  1948. 

I  noted  with  great  interest  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  strategic  materials  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  in  1947 
and  by  the  Harriman  commission  in  its 
report  of  November  7,  1947.  I  observed 
also  with  great  interest  the  President’s 
reference  to  our  possible  acquisition  of 
needed  materials  in  his  statement  to 
Congress  December  18,  1947,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
possibility  of  our  securing  strategic  and 
critical  materials  through  the  Marshall 
plan  in  their  treaties  of  December  19, 

1947.  These  statements  vfere  followed 
by  committee  action  in  the  development 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1948,  Public 
Law  472  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which 
was  approved  by  the  President,  April  3, 

1948. 

In  one  of  the  committee  reports  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  fact  that  lend-Iease 
and  the  second  World  War  cut  deeply 
into  available  stocks  of  natural  resources 
and  created  the  necessity  of  increased 
imports  of  strategic  materials.  Sections 
111  (c),  115  (b)  (5),  115  (b)  (9)  and  117 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
treated  specifically  with  the  matter  of 
including  and  encouraging  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
with  ECA  funds.  Quite  naturally  I  have 
followed  the  progress  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  with  great 
interest.  Because  of  the  state  of  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Russia  and  because  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  tremendous  need  for  her  own  sup¬ 
plies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  I 
was  not  too  optimistic  of  the  results  to 
be  expected  from  ECA’s  venture  into  this 
particular  field.  My  doubts  have  been 
substantiated  by  the  record  when  we  find 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  munitions 
hoard  dated  January  23,  1950,  a  total  of 
$31,500,000  has  been  acquired  in  our 
stock  pile  through  ECA  and  that  no  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  have  yet  been  acquired 
under  point  4. 

While  the  total  direct  purchases  up  to 
January  1,  1950,  were  $48,300,000,000 
from  ECA  and  additional  commitments 
for  projects  abroad  amounted  to  $6,100,- 
000,000,  the  purchases  planned  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951  will  be  $20,000,000  and 
investment  in  projects  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $29,000,000.  It  will  take  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  the  investment  in 
projects  abroad  to  produce  any  appreci¬ 
able  increase  in  the  amount  of  strategic 
materials  we  can  expect  from  the  ECA 
program.  Several  serious  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  faced.  There  is  a  paucity  of 
good  mines  within  the  area  covered  by 
ECA,  ocean  transportation  is  a  problem, 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  our 
own  forces,  together  with  unstable  mone¬ 
tary  conditions  in  ECA  countries  and 
necessarily  the  complex  commercial  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  foreign  cartels,  and  the 
great  need  for  the  very  materials  in 
the  countries  that  control  their  produc¬ 


tion  abroad,  all  lead  me  to  predict  we 
will  not  be  able  to  use  ECA  extensively 
in  building  our  stockpiles  within  the  time 
they  should  be  built. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  illogical  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  expend  large  sums  to  promote 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  strategic 
materials  abroad  through  exploration 
and  development  when  Congress  only  a 
few  days  ago  declined  to  enact  into  law 
S.  2105  which  had  for  its  purpose  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  explor¬ 
ation  and  development  within  our  own 
country. 

The  Harriman  report  based  Marshall 
plan  aid  on  four  principal  factors,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  humanitarian,  and  stra¬ 
tegic.  If  the  strategic  factor  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  Marhall  plan  aid,  I 
think  Congress  should  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  greater  strategic  value 
to  the  production  of  these  materials 
within  our  own  land  rather  than  such 
exploration  and  development  in  foreign 
lands  far  removed  from  the  control  of 
our  own  mothball  fleet,  12  divisions,  and 
48  air  groups. 

In  my  opinion,  the  successful  future 
defense  of  America  can  be  built  more 
solidly  on  the  development  of  our  own  re¬ 
sources  within  our  own  territory  and  for 
that  reason  I  do  not  consider  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  provision  for  acquiring  strategic 
and  critical  materials  through  ECA  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  I  consider  it  far  too 
expensive  to  be  used  as  a  justification 
for  continued  extravagant  spending  of 
the  ECA  program. 

Revisions  and  additions  to  our  stock¬ 
pile  program  have  increased  the  size  of 
the  planned  cost  of  our  stockpile  program 
to  $3,773,000,000.  At  the  rate  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  these  materials  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  it  would  require  188  years 
for  us  to  acquire  our  entire  stockpile 
from  that  source. 

We  have  expended  approximately 
$10,000,000,000  to  date  in  Marshall  plan 
aid  and  this  program  has  produced 
$31,000,000  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  now  in  our  stockpile.  In  other 
words  we  have  spent  $322  in  Marshall 
plan  aid  for  each  dollar  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  strategic  and  critical  materials 
to  date.  At  that  rate  if  we  should  plan 
to  acquire  our  entire  stockpile  of  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  materials  in  the  value 
of  $3,773,000,000  it  would  necessitate  our 
spending  in  Marshall  plan  assistance  to 
the  world  the  sum  of  $1,214,000,000,000. 
My  conclusion  is  that  we  should  not  try 
to  justify  ECA  expenditures  on  the 
ground  that  this  program  will  give  us  our 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  into  the 
amendments  and  details  of  this  bill,  let 
us  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  it. 

I  am  for  foreign  economic  aid,  for 
our  own  security  in  world  war  IH. 

I  am  for  economy.  We  owe  it  to  the 
free  people  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  to  remain  strong.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  only  for  foreign  economic  aid, 
but  for  economical  foreign  aid.  The 
amendments  and  suggestions  I  have 
made  or  will  make  are  for  that  pur¬ 


pose,  to  provide  effective,  economical  for¬ 
eign  aid ;  to  avoid  paralyzing  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  or  our  own  economy;  to  make  for¬ 
eign  aid  work  on  a  basis  we  can  afford. 

I  am  frankly  worried  about  a  killing 
war  that  may  start  any  time.  The  ex¬ 
perts,  diplomatic  and  military,  who  are 
saying  this  will  not  happen  are  in  the 
same  high  places  as  those  who  guessed 
wrong  9  years  ago.  I  am  also  worried 
about  the  kind  of  war  we  are  having 
now,  the  struggle  between  opposing  eco¬ 
nomic,  spiritual,  and  physical  forces.  We 
still  have  the  overwhelming  balance  of 
power  on  the  economic  front.  This  bill 
is  an  effort  to  hold,  and  advance,  on  that 
front  while  conserving  sufficient  reserves 
for  a  long  struggle. 

We  have  done  rather  well  on  that  front 
since  this  program  was  launched  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  In  1948  I  told  you 
that  our  package  bill  authorized  $6,205,- 
000,000,  but  that  the  total  for  that  year 
for  foreign  activities  would  be  $9,300,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  $7,500,000,000 
was  for  foreign  economic  aid  of  various 
sorts.  In  our  committee  in  1948  I  offered 
to  put  in  military  aid,  but  the  adminis¬ 
tration  disapproved,  and  that  had  to 
come  later.  In  the  last  2  years  Europe 
has  forged  ahead  in  recovery  and  so  has 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  stronger.  We 
lost  China,  but  not  because  Congress 
failed  to  furnish  aid. 

We  have  had  our  disappointments. 
The  nations  of  Europe  have  not  gotten 
together  as  they  said  they  would,  and 
Britain,  the  biggest  recipient,  has  made 
the  most  trouble.  It  has  become  the 
style  to  laugh  at  Paul  Hoffman  and  the 
efforts  he  has  made  to  encourage  unifi¬ 
cation  in  Europe  as  provided  by  congres¬ 
sional  act.  Your  committee  still  thinks 
that  the  17  nations  of  Europe  have  no 
chance  to  survive,  in  peace  or  war,  unless 
they  get  together.  Isolationism  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  especially  in  Britain,  is  causing 
more  trouble  for  Europe  than  isolation¬ 
ism  in  America. 

This  bill  is  only  for  economic  aid. 
None  of  it  is  new.  All  thr,ee  titles  are 
follow-up  measures,  ECA,  aid  for  Korea 
and  China,  support  for  Palestine  refu¬ 
gees,  point  4 — all  of  this  is  old  stuff. 
For  instance,  there  is-$63, 280,482  in  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  this  bill.  Only  $31,- 
600,000  in  title  in  is  new.  All  of  this  is 
to  consolidate  gains  already  made  in  the 
economic  warfare  between  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Kremlin. 

On  the  ideological  front,  the  political 
front,  the  diplomatic  front,  on  what  we 
ought  to  call  the  moral  front,  things 
have  not  gone  so  well.  Our  policies  have 
been  vague  and  vacillating  and  incon¬ 
sistent  and  unsuccessful.  Stalin’s  policy 
has  been  Frank  Buck’s  “Bring  ’em  back 
alive.  Don’t  kill  them  or  hurt  them,  at 
least  not  too  much;  just  capture  them, 
and  after  that  we  will  train  them,  our 
way.”  Stalin  has  done  that  from  the 
Baltic  around  to  the  China  Sea.  How  did 
that  happen  while  we  were  pouring  out 
our  resources  for  postwar  relief  and  re¬ 
covery?  We  are  told  that  there  are  no 
spies  or  Communists  now  in  the  State 
Department.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  know  there  are  many  good  men  up 
there.  What  worries  me  is  this:  During 
the  last  5  years  our  Government  has 
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done  things  that  benefited  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  Kremlin.  If  all  this  came 
from  spies  and  Communists  inside  our 
Government,  it  could  be  cleaned  up  by  a 
loyalty  probe.  I  fear  the  problem  is 
not  that  simple.  Such  a  probe  would 
not  reach  the  loyal  dupes  and  dopes  who 
just  did  not  know  any  better.  I  can 
only  say  this:  The  break-down  in  public 
confidence  came  from  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  inside  this  administration;  any 
build-up  to  restore  confidence  will  have 
to  come  from  inside.  Neither  a  wreck¬ 
ing  crew  nor  a  whitewash  brigade  can 
repair  the  State  Department  from  the 
outside.  I  have  one  suggestion:  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  more  confidence  in  the 
State  Department  if  they  would  at  least 
conceal  their  lack  of  confidence  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Their  idea  of  a  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  that  Congress  unanimously 
jumps  through  the  hoop  every  time  some 
flunkey  runs  up  here  with  a  bill  that 
has  been  cleared  by  the  Department. 
If  they  know  as  little  of  the  facts  of 
life  in  other  countries  as  they  do  about 
Capitol  Hill,  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  in 
a  mess.  Before  we  try  total  diplo¬ 
macy  abroad,  we  might  practice  a  little 
common-sense  diplomacy  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  cold  war  between  Foggy 
Bottom  and  the  Hill. 

I  am  not  recommending  any  of  this 
legislation  just  because  the  State  De¬ 
partment  approves  it.  I  think  a  lot  of 
some  of  the  people  in  the  Department 
and  Paul  Hoffman  and  his  staff,  but  I 
have  made  my  own  independent  audit 
of  this  program,  through  a  number  of 
other  sources.  Each  of  us  must  do 
something  like  that.  We  have  a  terri¬ 
ble  responsibility  here.  We  cannot  hide 
behind  the  people  back  home.  They  are 
relying  on  us  to  do  what  is  right,  to  get 
both  economy  and  security  for  them. 
They  are  relying  on  us  to  protect  them 
and  their  homes.  How  this  can  best  be 
done  is  our  responsibility,  not  theirs,  not 
the  State  Department’s. 

None  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  is 
sacred.  The  amounts  are  educated 
guesses  by  our  officials.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  all  wrong,  or  that 
they  are  all  too  high.  ECA  is  roughly  a 
25-percent  cut  from  last  year’s  appro¬ 
priation.  To  prune  it  too  much  will  de¬ 
lay  Europe’s  dollar-earning  recovery 
and  could  possibly  wreck  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  brings  to  the  floor  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  full  amout  requested 
in  each  case.  ECA  gets  all  it  asks  for 
in  American  resources  and  money.  The 
committee  bill  is  not  sacred,  but  please 
remember  that  we  spent  much  more 
time  on  it  than  you  will.  We  cannot 
pass  a  law  that  will  guarantee  success. 
In  this  struggle  free  people  cannot  be 
forced  to  help  themselves  or  each  other 
or  to  help  us.  Even  with  this  mutual- 
aid  program,  we  take  a  chance  with  our 
friends.  We  must  keep  them  able,  we 
hope  they  will  be  willing,  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other  and  us.  If  we  pull 
out,  I  think  we  take  a  greater  chance 
with  our  enemies. 

There  is  talk  now  of  getting  up  a  new 
Marshall  plan.  I  think  we  had  better 
learn  more  about  how  this  one  works 
out  before  we  do  that.  I  think  such 


talk  right  now  will  injure  the  chances  of 
success  for  the  present  plan  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Remember,  this  is  only  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  Appropriations  under  it  will 
come  later.  I  hope  we  can  end  up  with 
a  program  that  furnishes  effective  for¬ 
eign  economic  aid,  and  also  economical 
foreign  aid,  for  on  that  depends  our  own 
security  and  that  of  the  other  free  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  peace. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short]  during  his  remarks  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  said  in  part: 

X  think  we  are  going  through  one  of  the 
world’s  death  throes. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  in  that  state¬ 
ment. 

He  also  said  that  Russia  would  de¬ 
termine  the  hour,  that  we  would  not  do 
it.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  statement 
unless  America  fails  to  do  the  things  that 
our  country  ought  to  do  in  our  own  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

My  good  friend  also  said: 

I  am  not  fearing  the  attack  of  any  foreign 
power. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
want  to  put  my  country  in  the  position 
where  practically  the  entire  world  will 
be  arrayed  against  us.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  people  of  America,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  see  my  country  isolated  in  this 
world  with  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  some  doubt  about 
that,  arrayed  against  us,  with  not  only 
the  people  of  the  world  but  the  natural 
resources  of  the  other  countries  and  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  capable  of  being  used  against  us. 

My  friend  also  said: 

America  Is  God’s  last  chance  to  make  a 
world. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  in  that  state¬ 
ment,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should 
retreat  and  thereby  that  “America  would 
be  God’s  last  chance  to  make  a  world.” 
I  do  not  believe  by  negative  action  that 
that  is  going  to  be  accomplished;  that 
America  is  going  to  perform  its  mission 
not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  future  and 
carry  out  its  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
We  are  not  living  in  the  world  of  75  years 
ago  or  50  years  ago  when  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  were  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense,  when  it  would  take  weeks  for  any 
nation  capable  of  attacking  us  on  the  sea 
first  to  have  to  destroy  the  American 
Navy  before  they  could  undertake  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  America.  Those  days  have 
gone  by.  Attack  now  is  in  the  air,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours.  The  whole  situation  from 
the  angle  of  warfare  has  changed  as  a 
result  of  World  War  I  and  particularly 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  I  submit 
that  if  “America  is  God’s  last  chance  to 
make  a  world,”  it  is  going  to  be  done  by 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  not  by  negative  action. 


The  stakes  are  high.  The  stakes  are 
high  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  anti- 
God  ideology.  The  stakes  are  high  for 
you  and  I  and  the  peoples  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  whose  way  of  life  comes  from  God 
Himself.  This  is  not  a  sermon.  We  are 
here  because  of  our  belief  in  God.  This 
assembly  could  not  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  people  could  not  be  seated 
in  the  gallery  and  you  and  I  could  not 
meet  our  constituents,  as  we  do,  in  our 
office  or  at  home  if  it  were  not  that  we 
are  citizens  of  and  believers  in  the 
spiritual  government  that  democracy 
stands  for. 

I  have  made  statements  before  and 
they  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  A  lot  of 
words  of  mine  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
before  by  people  who  regretted  it  after¬ 
ward,  not  that  I  have  any  omnipotence 
'  of  ability  to  see  things  developing  or 
things  that  will  occur  in  the  future,  but, 
applying  the  common  sense  that  God 
gave  me,  I  say  it  is  either  a  world  of 
anti-God  or  it  is  a  world  of  God  that 
we  are  going  to  live  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
made  a  great  speech  yesterday.  It  was 
the  speech  of  a  man  not  only  of  courage 
but  of  a  man  with  the  mind  of  a  states¬ 
man  who  recognizes  the  basic  issue  that 
is  involved. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  the  floor  of 
this  House — and  I  have  made  speeches 
repeatedly  along  the  same  line — I  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  aiming  its 
attack  at  the  United  States.  It  took  no 
remarkable  ability  on  my  part  to  form 
that  opinion.  The  newsboy  on  the  street 
knows  it.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
statesman  to  know  that.  One  only  has 
to  have  the  courage  to  express  it.  I 
stated  at  that  time  it  was  using  the 
ideology  of  communism  to  deceive  peo¬ 
ple  in  different  countries,  with  the 
enemies  within  those  countries,  the 
Communists  having  the  backing  of  the 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  taking  over 
country  after  country,  taking  them  out 
of  the  western  civilization  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  civilization  of  anti-God, 
making  them  satellites  of  the  Kremlin. 
As  the  communistic  ideology  advanced, 
Russia  imperialistieally  stepped  in  and 
took  over.  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  ultimate  drive  was  at  the  United 
States  of  America. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  America  is 
the  citadel  of  the  strength  of  free  men 
and  free  women.  There  is  strength  else¬ 
where,  but  the  main  strength  is  here. 
There  are  also  countless  millions  of  men 
and  women  behind  the  so-called  iron 
curtain  who  want  to  live  as  free  men  and 
women,  but  who  cannot  do  so  because 
of  the  vicious  force  imposed  upon  them 
as  a  result  of  the  thoughts  that  run 
through  the  minds  of  their  Communist 
masters. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  immediate  objective,  I  repeat — as 
Walter  Lippmann  said  in  an  article  this 
morning,  is  “to  drive  the  United  States 
out  of  Europe  and  Asia  back  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere.”  That  is  what 
the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Short]  amounts  to,  the  very 
thing  that  the  Communists  want.  He 
does  not  want  it,  I  know  that.  But  the 
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very  thing  that  they  want  will  result 
unless .  the  power  of  America  is  used 
effectively  and  affirmatively. 

This  talk  of  destroying  and  dissipating 
our  own  strength  is  not  relevant  today. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  with  a  group  of 
gangsters  who  have  no  scruples  and  no 
conscience.  We  have  to  use  the  power 
of  our  country,  our  own  powers  individu¬ 
ally,  the  moral  strength  of  our  country, 
over  and  above  all,  the  moral  strength 
of  the  world,  particularly  the  free  world, 
to  continue  to  affirmatively  meet  this 
challenge,  not  of  any  particular  country, 
but  a  challenge  that  seeks  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life,  because  as  they  control  our 
way  of  life,  Government  falls  with  it. 

I  am  not  fearful  that  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  do  not  want  any  of  my  utter¬ 
ances  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  through,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  well  said,  “one  of  the  world’s  worst 
death  throes”;  I  agree  with  that.  But, 
I  have  confidence,  and  I  am  not  ap¬ 
proaching  it  with  any  defeatist  attitude. 
I  am  approaching  it  affirmatively,  confi¬ 
dent  of  ultimate  victory,  because  the 
forces  of  freemen  and  freewomen,  hav¬ 
ing  their  origin  in  God  Himself,  are  ir¬ 
resistible,  and  those  forces,  implemented 
by  governments  believing  in  that  way  of 
life,  and  contributing  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  will- bring  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  that  causes  confidence  to  be 
instilled  in  my  mind.  I  know  that  if  we 
constantly  retreat  and  retreat  and  re¬ 
treat,  that  the  victory  of  which  I  am 
confident  will  become  slimmer  and  slim¬ 
mer.  We  stepped  into  Europe,  into 
Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  and 
as  the  result  of  stepping  in  the  economic 
power  of  America,  with  the  moral  forces 
of  those  countries  aroused  as  they  were 
by  their  spiritual  leaders  of  all  creeds, 
for  instance  as  in  Italy  by  Pope  Pius 
XII,  we  were  able  to  prevent  Italy  go¬ 
ing  Communist  as  well  as  stopping  the 
Communist  forces  taking  over  in  France. 
If  either  of  those  countries  had  gone 
communistic,  all  Europe  would  have  gone 
as  well. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Do  you  think  that  if  Europe  does 
go  communistic,  that  it  will  be  for  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  our  best 
interest?  Our  productive  strength  is  a 
little  over  three  to  one  compared  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  Communists  gain 
control  of  western  Europe  it  will  be 
about  three  to  two  and  a  half.  They  are 
trying  to  drive  us  out  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  order  to  get  control  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  western  Europe  and  turn  and 
use  it  against  us,  and  in  southeastern 
Asia  to  get  control  of  the  raw  materials, 
tin,  rubber,  and  other  resources,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  are  so  lacking  in  today. 
This  bill  is  a  step  toward'  affirmatively 
and"  effectively  meeting  this  world  chal¬ 
lenge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950.” 


Title  1 1 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950.” 

Sec.  102.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Revising  section  102  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  Substituting  the  phrase  “barriers  to 
trade  or  to  the  free  movement  of  persons,” 
for  the  phrase  “trade  barriers”  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  substituting 
the  phrase  “economic  unification  and  politi¬ 
cal  federation”  for  the  word  “unification” 
in  the  fifth  sentence  of  the  same  subsection. 

(2)  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  words 
“increased  productivity,  maximum  employ¬ 
ment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive  business 
practices”  after  the  word  “production”  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  . 

(b)  Revising  section  111  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  Altering  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

(1)  Striking  out  the  words  “includes  the 
furnishing  of  capital-goods  items  and  re¬ 
lated  services,  for  use  in  connection  with 
projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950”  in  sub- 
paragraph  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “means  any  contribution  of 
capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any 
enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  and  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  any  such  enterprise,  or  participation 
in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
enterprise.” 

(ii)  Altering  subparagraph  (v)  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be 
limited  to  assuring  the  following:  (1)  The 
transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  re¬ 
ceived  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
(2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost 
to  such  person  by  reason  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  confisca¬ 
tion,  or  destruction  by  any  government;  (b) 
destruction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c)  any 
law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  admin¬ 
istrative  action  (other  than  measures  affect¬ 
ing  the  conversion  of  currency),  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents 
the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for 
which  the  guaranty  was  issued.  When  any 
payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
currency,  credits,  asset,  or  Investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.” 

(iii)  Striking  out  the  word  between  the 
second  and  last  provisos  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof :  “It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  guaranty  herein  authorized  should 
be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
and  so  administered  as  to  increase  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a 
total  of  $300,000,000.” 

(2)  Striking  out  "$150,000,000”  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “$300,000,000.” 
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(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  in¬ 
stitution  or  other  organization  formed  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  par¬ 
ticipating  country  or  countries  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or 
organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  specified  by  the  Administrator  and 
designed  to  promote  multilateral  intra-Euro¬ 
pean  trade,  to  facilitate  the  transferability 
of  European  currencies,  and  progressively  to 
eliminate  the  existing  systems  of  bilateral 
trade  and  to  liberalize  trade  among  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  between  them  and 
other  countries. 

“(2)  The  Administrator  shall  apply  the 
terms  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  111  and  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  with  respect 
to  funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
above  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  not 
made  repayable  to  any  central  institution  or 
other  organization  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  above.  With  respect  to  such  funds 
transferred  under  paragraph  (1)  above  as 
may  be  repayable  to  such  institution  or 
organization,  the  Administrator  may  estab¬ 
lish  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  find  appropriate  in  the  circumstances 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems.” 

(c)  Revising  section  112  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  Striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(2)  Renumbering  subsection  (d)  as  (b) 
and  revising  it  as  follows: 

(i)  Inserting  after  the  word  “States”  in 
the  first  sentence  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  price-support  programs  or.” 

(ii)  Striking  out  the  second  sentence  down 
to  the  beginning  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "When¬ 
ever  the  Administrator  determines  that  any 
such  agricultural  commodity  is  required  by 
participating  countries,  procurement  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951  for  transfer  to  partici¬ 
pating  countries  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 

“(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  such  commodities  heretofore 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Administrator  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  any  appropriation  for  transfer  to 
participating  countries  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000,000  in  value  calculated  on 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as.  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time  and 
place  of  delivery  of  such  commodities;  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  cost  be  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  price  at  the  time  and 
place  of  delivery  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  where 
commodities  are  furnished  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  an  international  com¬ 
modity  agreement,  the  cost  of  such  commod¬ 
ities  shall  be  that  provided  in  such  agree¬ 
ments.” 

(iii)  Renumbering  paragraph  (1)  as  (2); 
inserting,  after  the  word  "commodity”  the 
first  time  it  occurs,  the  words  “as  defined 
herein”  and,  after  the  word  “States”,  the 
words  “and  then  only  when  the  commodity 
required  is  not  available  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (1)  above”;  and  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  " Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  wherever  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  is  procured  under  this  title  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  countries'  which  are  parties  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and 
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credited  to  their  guaranteed  purchases  there¬ 
under,  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  authorized 
to  make  available  or  cause  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  such  wheat  or  wheat  flour  at  the  appli¬ 
cable  price  provided  in  that  agreement.” 

(iv)  Renumbering  paragraph  (2)  as  (3). 

(3)  Striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(4)  Renumbering  subsection  (f)  as  (c) 
and  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided, 
however.  That  the  authority  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  transfers  of  commodities  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

(1)  of  subsection  (b)  above.” 

(5)  Renumbering  subsections  (g),  (h), 

(i),  (j),  and  (k)  as  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h),  respectively. 

(6)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (1)  and 
striking  out  the  following  therefrom:  “(other 
than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  price-support  programs  required 
by  law) 

(d)  Striking  out  the  first  word  “The”  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  113  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec¬ 
tion  112,  the.” 

•(e)  Revising  section  114  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  Altering  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

(1)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  hereto¬ 
fore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$1,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  of  which  sum  $600,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
suosection  (d)  of  section  111:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any 
balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of 
funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
obligations  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for  car¬ 
rying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 

(ii)  Striking  out  the  date  "June  30,  1950” 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1951.” 

(2)  Adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  department  or  agency  any  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  appropriations  authorized  by  sub¬ 
section  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies  to  pre¬ 
vent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation. 
This  portion  may  be  expended  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions 
of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable 
to  such  department  or  agency  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the 
President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement,  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  GARIOA  (Government 
and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special  ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the  said 


bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  un¬ 
der  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  be 
available  for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of 
Germany.” 

(f)  Revising  section  115  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  Revising  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

(1)  Striking  out  the  period  and  the  next 
word  “Such”  after  the  word  "rates”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Provided  further,  That  such.” 

(ii)  Inserting  after  “(Public  Law  389, 
80th  Cong.),”  the  following:  “shall  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or 
other  organization  formed  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise.” 

(iii)  Striking  out  the  words  “for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Administrator  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  107.” 

(iv)  Striking  out  the  words  “operations 
under  this  title  and  under  agreement  that” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“operations  under  this  title:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  use  of  such  special  account 
shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  such 
country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall 
act  in  this  connection  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob¬ 
lems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  107:  And 
■provided  further.  That.” 

(2)  Adding  the  following  new  sentence  to 
subsection  (e)  :  "The  Administrator  shall  also 
encourage  emigration  from  participating 
countries  having  permanent  surplus  man¬ 
power  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped 
and  dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower 
can  be  effectively  utilized.” 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such 

amounts  of  the  local  currency  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  avail¬ 
able  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  furnished  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.” 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  :  Page  6, 
line  15,  insert  a  period  after  the  letter  "(b)” 
and  delete  the  remainder  of  page  5,  all  of 
pages  6  and  7,  and  extending  through  line  3 
on  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(3)  Renumbering  subsections  (e),  (f>, 
(g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  as  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f) ,  (g),  (h),  and  (i),  respectively. 

“(4)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (j)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour 
is  procured  under  this  title  for  transfer  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  cred¬ 
ited  to  their  guaranteed  purchase  there¬ 
under,  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  available,  or  cause  to  be  made 
available,  such  wheat  or  wheat  flour  at  the 
applicable  price  provided  in  that  agreement.’ 

“(5)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (k) 
and  striking  out  the  following  therefrom: 
‘(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  pursuant  to  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  required  by  law) '.” 

Page  8,  line  4  redesignate  subsection  (e) 

as  (d). 

Page  8,  line  12  strike  out  “$1,050,000,000” 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,950,000,000.” 

Page  10,  line  4  redesignate  subsection  (f) 
as  (e). 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  Jointly  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
from  the  present  bill,  that  is,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  amend¬ 
ment  known  as  the  Vorys  amendment. 

If  you  will  look  on  page  5  of  line  15  of 
the  bill,  it  is  an  amendment  to  section 
101  of  the  bill.  It  begins  on  line  15, 
where  the  Vorys  amendment  would  cut 
the  amount  in  this  bill  from  $2,950,000,- 
000  to  $1,950,000,000  and  have  surplus 
commodities  used.  This  amendment 
puts  back  the  original  figure  of  $2,950,- 
000,000  and  gives  it  to  the  F.CA  in  cash, 
and  restores  the  bill  generally  to  the  way 
the  bill  first  came  up  to  the  Hill  and  the 
way  it  was  first  put  in  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee. 

The  problem  is,  shall  the  United  States 
start  under  the  ECA  program  to  earmark 
certain  of  these  funds  which  will  be  al¬ 
located  either  to  agricultural  or  indus¬ 
trial  products  and  set  aside  a  sum  of 
money  by  legislation,  saying  that  it  shall 
be  spent  only  for  that  purpose.  Or  shall 
we  in  the  alternative  say,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  that  the  ECA  program  comes 
first,  the  foreign  policy  comes  first,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  give  the  money  to 
the  ECA  Administrator  to  do  the  spend¬ 
ing  and  let  him  allocate  it  so  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  these  various 
countries  involved? 

Or  shall  we  take  the  ECA  bill  in  its 
present  form,  and  thus  say  it  is  much 
more  important  to  eliminate  our  sur¬ 
pluses  of  agricultural  products  which 
are  already  piled  up  and  already  pur¬ 
chased. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
at  this  time  if  he  cares  to  explain  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  agricultural  program. 

I  have  been  explaining  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  on  the  ECA  program, 
that  it  will  allocate  a  certain  amount  of 
the  funds  and  separate  them  to  buy  cur¬ 
rent  surpluses.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  ,  if  he  will 
comment  on  the  effect  of  this  current 
year’s  program  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  not  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  with  the  amendment  which 
I  had  at  the  Clerk’s  desk,  but  I  assume 
they  are  identical. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes,  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  identical. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  giving  me  this  chance  to  further 
comment  with  regard  to  this.  This  is 
the  amendment  which  I  stated  yesterday 
I  would  offer.  The  effect  of  it  is  to 
restore  the  billion  dollars  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  ECA  and  to  strike  out 
what  I  referred  to  yesterday  as  the  Vorys 
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amendment.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  the  Vorys  amendment,  but  it  is  the 
Vorys  part  of  the  bill.  It  was  put  in  in 
committee,  but  I  do  not  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
plications  involved.  The  effect  of  it  is 
plain  and  simple.  What  they  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  take  away  from  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  $1,000,000,000  of 
valuable  assets  and  use  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ECA  program. 

That  is  calculated  to  impair  the  assets 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000  and  is 
further  calculated  to  bring  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  into  greater  disrepute. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  it  not  make  the 
farm  program  look  that  much  worse  and 
as  if  there  is  that  much  more  loss  in  the 
farm  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Would  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  tell  me  whether  it  does 
anything  at  all  with  our  three  or  four 
billions  of  surpluses,  or  does  it  just  leave 
them  there  to  rot? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  not  leave  them 
there  to  rot  at  all.  The  gentleman  calcu¬ 
lated  to  leave  the  impression  with  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  assets  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
all  calculated  to  deteriorate  and  rot. 
That  is  not  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  this  amendment  in  committee, 
and  I  would  like  to  state  why,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  nub  of  this,  as  far  as 
city  people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Which  amendment  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  which 
has  been  called  the  Vorys  amendment. 
The  reason  I  opposed  it  in  committee 
and  the  reason  I  oppose  it  now,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  strike  it  out  and 
then  work  its  will,  is  this:  If  we  permit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  do 
this  buying,  then  they  are  buying  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  or  whatever  the  high 
farm  parity  prices  provide,  and  hence 
the  agricultural  prices  are  therefore  fur¬ 
ther  maintained.  Plowever,  if  ECA  goes 
into  the  open  market  and  buys,  it  buys  at 
what  I  call  flexible  parity,  market  price, 
and  hence  the  farm  prices  are  permitted, 
to  the  extent  of  that  $1,000,000,000,  to 
seek  their  normal  level,  and  that  benefits 
the  city  dwellers.  If  it  could  be  said  that 
this  billion  dollars  in  surplus  is  being 
taken  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stores,  I  point  out  that  all  it  does  is 
pile  it  up  in  the  farmers’  warehouses, 


and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
goes  out  and  acquires  it,  so  that  I  do  net 
think  that  is  any  valid  argument  at  all. 
Hence  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  city  dweller  this  should  be  stricken, 
and  the  House  should  work  its  will,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  point  out  as  a 
farmer  myself,  that  if  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  stays  in,  it  will  mean  that  the  sur¬ 
pluses  will  be  used  by  ECA  abroad  from 
past  crops,  and  that  the  current  crops 
will  therefore  not  be  bought  by  ECA  or 
foreign  countries. 

Secondly,  may  I  also  point  out  that,  if 
the  Vorys  amendment  stays  in,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  will  then  have  their 
surpluses  dumped  abroad  in  large  quan¬ 
tities — a  billion  dollars’  worth — and  it 
is  done  on  the  Government  level  rather 
than  on  private  trade,  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  channels  of  trade  and  industry. 

Third,  anyone  on  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  side  who  is  interested  in 
private  trade  doing  the  handling  of  the 
ECA  program  as  much  as  possible,  should 
vote  for  the  Cooley-Fulton  amendment- 
in  order  to  have  regular  channels  do  the 
purchasing,  and  have  current  crops  pur¬ 
chased,  rather  than  having  current  sur¬ 
plus  dumped  abroad. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  real  criticisms  of 
the  ECA  program  by  the  Soviet  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  that  they  have  said  to 
the  Marshall-plan  countries:  “This  is 
simply  a  method  of  the  United  States  of 
America  dumping  abroad  its  surpluses.” 
Therefore,  if  the  House  adopts  the  Vorys 
amendment,  we  are  confirming  that 
great  propaganda  value  item  of  the  So¬ 
viets  that  “this  is  just  what  the  American 
people  have  been  doing  all  along  anyway, 
and  that  their  concern  for  you  in  trying 
to  help  you  develop  and  come  up  to  the 
level  of  decent  living  is  not  a  fact.” 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  If  we  do  not  use 
these  surpluses  by  sending  them  abroad, 
how  will  you  dispose  of  them?  You 
would  not  advocate  destroying  them? 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  answer  that  by 
saying  that  the  disposal  of  American 
surpluses  should  not  be  hooked  into  a 
foreign-policy  bill.  If  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  under  the  WPA  program,  when  they 
tried  to  put  politics  into  WPA,  the  whole 
thing  caved  in.  Keep  the  foreign-aid 
program  and  the  agricultural  surplus 
problem  separate,  and  dispose  of  each  on 
its  merits. 

From  my  own  point  of  view,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  the  foreign  policy 
should  be  stated  in  an  ECA  bill  that 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  should,  in  a  separate  bill,  take  up 
the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  to 
determine  what  should  .  be  done  with 
them  as  a  national  problem  and  not  as 
an  international  problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
Vorys  amendment  seems  to  be  predicated 
on  the  idea  that  all  of  the  CCC  com¬ 
modities  are  likely  to  deteriorate. 


Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  position  is  untenable. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  most  of  the  money  now  invested  is 
invested  in  loans  or  supports  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  storable  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  which  will  keep  indefinitely  and  to 
a  time  when  the  farmers  can  reduce  their 
production  in  this  country.  We  can 
consume  every  bit  of  it  right  here  in  this 
country  if  it  is  not  wanted  abroad. 
There  never  will  be  a  time  when  the 
CCC  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  quanti¬ 
ties  and  the  qualities  and  the  grades 
and  the  staples  which  will  be  required  by 
the  ECA  countries  of  any  particular 
article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes  to  answer  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  explain  this  further.  I 
know  that  many  crops,  like  dried  fruits, 
can  be  carried  over  for  several  years. 
Some,  of  course,  are  perishable;  most  of 
them  are  not.  Under  this  amendment 
which  we  call  the  Vorys  amendment,  is 
it  intended  that  we  would  take  out  of 
the  surplus  the  CCC  has  goods  indis¬ 
criminately  and  just  dump  them  over  in 
the  laps  of  these  European  countries  and 
say,  “Here  is  some  food  from  America; 
you  are  required  to  take  this  as  part  of 
the  ECA  commitments?” 

Mr.  FULTON.  There  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  this  provision  should  be 
mandatory  or  discretionary,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  mandatory,  that 
a  billion  dollars  of  the  amount  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  surplus 
commodities.  Up  to  the  amount  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  it  is  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  remainder  of  the  program,  because 
this  has  been  isolated.  It  was  decided 
not  to  make  this  provision  discretionary; 
but  I  understand  the  gentleman’s  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  In  other  words,  that 
we  should  simply  pick  out  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  beans,  prunes,  pears,  and 
other  things  and  dump  them  over  there 
whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  not  a  dumping 
proposition.  The  language  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  which  this  combination 
amendment  strikes  out  provides  that 
these  commodities  must  be  required  by 
the  participating  countries.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  page  5.  The  ECA  approves  of 
having  it  required  rather  than  making  it 
a  dumping  proposition  as  happened  in 
the  past.  It  also  does. 

It  also  does  not,  as  farmer  Javits  said, 
require  that  it  be  acquired  at  high  prices. 
In  the  committee  bill  on  p:\ge  6,  lines  13 
to  15,  this  will  be  stricken  out.  It  states; 
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In  no  event  shall  such  cost  be  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  price  at  the  time  and 
place  of  delivery  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

So  there  is  no  dumping.  You  will  find 
on  page  38  of  the  committee  report  the 
list  of  the  needs  of  ECA  set  forth  by  the 
EGA  that  can  be  met  out  of  surpluses 
we  now  already  own. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  comment  on 
that  by  saying  that  the  billion  dollars  is 
taken  out  of  the  other  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  set  aside.  If  the  funds  can¬ 
not  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
transfer  of  these  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  items,  then  they  are  not  used 
at  all.  In  one  way,  therefore,  its  is  a 
reduction  in  the  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  But  if  their  needs  for 
these  agricultural  products  did  not  ap¬ 
proximate  a  billion  dollars  then  they 
would  be  out  of  pocket  the' rest  of  the 
billion,  or  unable  to  use  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  misunder¬ 
stand  the  proposition  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina.  It  seems 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  been  selected  by  somebody  to  ride  the 
white  horse  in  this  charge.  Tie  was 
probably  selected  because  he  is  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  powerful  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  of  the  House.  He  has 
done  a  great  service  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  But  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  do  not  swallow  everything  he  said 
in  his  two  or  three  speeches  on  yesterday 
and  last  Friday  on  this  subject.  The 
committee  bill  including  the  Vorys 
amendment  is  not  as  bad  as  he  would 
have  you  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  forget  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  has  a  tough 
and  a  thankless  job.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  envies  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia.  It  is  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  come  in  here  and  ask  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  because  it  is  some¬ 
thing  aimed  at  protecting  the  livelihood 
of  the  American  farmer,  and  Lord  knows 
his  rights  need  to  be  protected.  For 
years  and  years  he  was  not  protected. 
He  bought  on  a  protected  and  sold  on  an 
unprotected  market. 

We  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  are  up  against  a  tougher 
proposition — getting  an  authorization  to 
spend  money  abroad.  To  start  with, 
we  were  up  against  a  fed-up  House  and 
a  critical  public  opinion.  We  have  tried 
to  shape  this  bill  up  so  that  it  would  do 
justice  not  only  to  the  people  of  Europe 
but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  pay  the  taxes. 

Our  committee  has  in  this  bill  made 
three  major  changes  in  the  ECA  set-up 
as  originally  enacted  into  law.  One  of 
the  changes  is  that  we  urge  and  suggest 
that  $300,000,000  be  used  for  guaranties 


to  help  encourage  American  business  in 
making  investments  abroad,  thus  speed¬ 
ing  the  recovery  program. 

Another  thing  we  put  in  this  bill  was 
that  $600,000,000  would  be  earmarked  to 
guarantee  over  there  a  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union.  Mr.  Hoffman  when  he 
came  before  us  said  that  there  would  be 
no  permanent  recovery  in  Europe  until 
they  had  a  payments  union  over  there 
so  that  they  could  enjoy  some  of  the 
trade  advantages  we  have  here  in'  the 
United  States  where  48  different  States 
or  countries,  as  it  were,  trade  with  each 
other  without  barriers.  Europe  has 
been  promising  to  unify  economically 
but  they  have  not  done  so  up  to  this  time. 
In  this  bill  we  have  earmarked  $600,- 
000  000  and  said:  “You  cannot  get  those 
dollars  until  you  pull  together.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  Vorys  proposal 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  I 
do  not  care  whether  one  has  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  or  only  went  through 
the  sixth  grade  in  school,  he  understands 
what  the  proposal  means. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
appreciate  the  progress  the  Marshall 
plan  has  made,  while  they  realize  what 
it  has  done  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  com¬ 
munism,  they  also  realize  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  in  this 
country. 

Regardless  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  may  tell  you  or  what 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  may 
tell  you,  I  believe  that  the  average  farmer 
knows  that  the  surpluses  that  hang  over 
his  production  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  those  surpluses. 

All  that  is  provided  in  this  bill  in 
regard  to  surpluses  is  that  ECA  use  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  our  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  needed  in  the  program,  instead  of 
a  cash  outlay  of  that  many  dollars. 

Now,  the  American  farmer  cannot  lose 
on  that  deal;  he  cannot  lose.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yester¬ 
day  said  that  you  cannot  saddle  ECA  on 
the  back  of  the  farm  program.  Nobody 
wants  to '  do  that.  We  want  to  help 
Europe  and  help  solve  our  farm  problems 
at  the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  validity  of  the  so-called 
Vory’s  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  money  comes  out  c  f  the  same  pocket, 
no  matter  how  you  go  about  it,  and  it  is 
used  to  achieve  the  same  objective;  is 
that  not  correct? 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Furthermore,  did 
not  the  ECA  come  before  us  and  say  that 
they  would  need  something  like  $1,600,- 
000,000  to  buy  certain  selected  commodi¬ 
ties  in  this  country,  most  of  which  are 
being  held  in  surplus  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  the  committee  gave  very  serious 
consideration  to  the  Vory’s  proposal,  and 
after  due  deliberation  decided  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  which  could  be  offered  at 
that  time?  Now,  I  think  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Vory’s  amendment  is  that  it  is 
so  simple  that  it  is  hard  for  some  of  these 
people  to  understand. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  put  his  finger  on  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  It  is  a  thing  that 
the  farmer  in  the  field  can  understand; 
it  is  a  thing  that  the  little-business'  man 
on  the  street  can  understand.  You  can¬ 
not  fool  the  farmer  of  this  country.  He 
knows  what  surpluses  are  doing  to  him. 
He  knows  that  the  Government  is  put¬ 
ting  up  money  to  keep  his  prices  up;  fie 
appreciates  that  fact;  and  he  knows  that 
the  one  fundamental  thing  that  has  got 
to  be  done  before  anything  else  is  done 
to  relieve  permanently  the  situation  is 
to  get  rid  of  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  said  a  moment  ago  that  all 
we  are  going  to  do  is  to  take  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  this  and  use  it  to  buy  surplus 
commodities. 

.  Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  I  think  those  were 
the  gentleman’s  words,  and  I  think  that 
that  shows  the  very  fallacy  of  the  last 
argument,  when  the  gentleman  said  it 
was  so  simple,  that  the  gentleman  draws 
no  distinction  between  giving  away 
$1,000,000,000,  with  no  compensation  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  in 
taking  $1,000,000,000,  and  paying  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
gentleman  makes  no  distinction  in  his 
own  argument.  His  reasoning  is  con¬ 
fused,  and  I  think  he  will  find  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  every  Member  who  advocates  this 
Vorys  amendment  is  equally  confused. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  get  on  the  white  horse  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  he  can 
ride  along  with  him.  But  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
fooled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
There  has  been  a  rumor  going  around 
that  as  soon  as  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  found  out  that  $2,000,- 
000,000  were  going  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
we  immediately  accepted  this  amend¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  accepted  before  there  was  any 
idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  before 
this  House  a  request  for  $2,000,000,000  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  is  a  good  amendment  and  it  gives 
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everything  to  the  ECA  that  it  has  asked 
for  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
committee  proposal  is  going  to  save 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country;  I  do  not  claim  that.  I  hope 
that  it  may.  We  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  crops  we  are  going  to  have  next  year. 
Mr.  Brannan,  in  requesting  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  extension  of 
$2,000,000,000,  said  he  did  not  know  how 
much  was  going  to  be  needed.  We  do 
not  know  what  1950  crop  conditions  are 
going  to  be.  The  CCC  may  be  forced  to 
take  over  additional  farm  commodities, 
and  it  may  not. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  not  have  to  come 
before  this  Congress  to  ask  for  additional 
funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  again.  I  do  not  know.  But  we 
cannot  lose,  the  farmers  cannot  lose,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  cannot  lose 
through  the  Vorys  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  Committee  just  what  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  will  be?  I  have  been 
told  that  the  ECA  is  going  to  buy  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  farm  commodities 
anyway.  What  will  be  the  effect?  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  we  adopt 
the  Vorys  amendment  or  not? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  dumping  farm  commodities? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  I  said  I  was 
told  that  the  ECA  would  buy  farm  com¬ 
modities.  What  difference  will  that 
make? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  do  not  know  for 
sure  how  much  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  buy,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  much  the  ECA  will  buy ;  we  can  only 
estimate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  says  they  will  buy  over 
a  billion. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  They  estimate  over 
a  billion  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  it  will  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  because  the 
articles  have  been  enumerated  before 
the  committee.  They  include  such  items 
as  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  coarse  grains,  soy¬ 
beans,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  and  so  forth, 
all  of  which  are  in  supply  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  present 
time,  and  all  of  which  are  products  that 
ECA  said  will  be  needed  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence.  You  are  getting  it  from  the  same 
source. 

One  more  thing:  The  ECA  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  products  can  be  bought  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but 
on  the  basis  of  about  $2,500,000,000  spent 


so  far  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
certified  only  $115,000,000  worth  out  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  What  we  are  doing 
is  taking  stored  agricultural  items  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
warehouses  for  which  the  farmers  have 
been  paid  and  giving  them  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  per  their  own  demands 
and  their  own  selection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  are  sending 
them  to  the  European  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Yes,  but  they  are  se¬ 
lecting  them,  too. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct.  In 
so  doing  we  are  doing  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  paying  a  lot  of  storage  and  we 
are  leaving  room  to  place  more  commodi¬ 
ties  there  if  we  have  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  difference  does  it 
make  fundamentally  whether  or  not  you 
have  either  amendment?  Why  not  just 
give  the  money  to  ECA  and  let  it  pur¬ 
chase  the  farm  products  in  the  event  it 
has  to  purchase  them  anyway? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  arguing  against 
the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  it  not  be  better 
insofar  as  the  ECA  program  is  concerned 
if  they  were  permitted  to  buy? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  willing  to 
believe  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  is  confused,  but  in  his  remaining 
time  I  would  invite  him  to  point  out  to 
the  House  the  fallacies  of  the  arguments 

I  have  submitted  in  opposition  to  the 
Vorys  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  been  listening 
in  the  front  row  to  find  them  out. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  the  gentleman 
had  been  listening  he  would  have  known 
what  I  am  talking  about.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  has  introduced 
two  very  confusing  amendments.  Let 
the  issue  stand  clear. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  not  introduced 
any  yet. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No  matter  how  con¬ 
fusing  his  amendments  are,  remember 
that  the  issue  is  simple.  The  Vorys 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  vote  of 

II  to  7.  According  to  my  recollection, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did 
not  propose  his  amendment  at  that  time, 
nor  did  he  oppose  the  Vorys  amendment. 

The  Vorys  amendment  proposes  to  do 
this  very  simple  thing:  Take  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  our  surplus  commodities  and  con¬ 
vert  them  to  the  use  of  ECA,  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  the  immediate  cash  outlay  $1,000,- 
000,000,  thus  carrying  on  the  Marshall 
■  program,  and  reducing  the  surpluses  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  which  is  now  being 
debated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
now  being  debated  and  which  is  pending 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  almost  if  not 
identical  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton],  as  a  substitute  amendment, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read,  since 
it  is  almost  identical  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  not  seen  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fulton : 

Page  5,  line  15,  insert  a  period  after  the 
letter  “(b)”  and  delete  the  remainder  of 
page  5,  all  of  pages  6  and  7,  and  extending 
through  line  3  on  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“(3)  Renumbering  subsections  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  as  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h)  ,  and  (i),  respectively. 

“(4)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (j)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour 
is  procured  under  this  title  for  transfer  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credited 
to  their  guaranteed  purchases  from  the 
United  States  thereunder,  the  President,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  authorized  to  make  available,  or 
cause  to  be  made  available,  such  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  at  the  applicable  price  provided 
in  that  agreement.’ 

“(5)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (k) 
and  striking  out  the  following  therefrom: 
‘(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  pursuant  to  price-support  programs 
required  by  law) 

Page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  “$1,950,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,950,000,000.” 

Page  8,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  (e) 
as  (d). 

Page  10,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  (f) 
as  (e). 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  it  is  my  amendment  exactly, 
with  a  slight  switch.  Where  I  had  on 
page  8,  line  4,  to  redesignate  subsection 
(e)  as  the  first  subsection,  and  secondly 
on  page  8,  line  12,  to  strike  out  “$1,950,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,- 
950,000,000,”  the  Cooley  amendment 
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merely  reverses  those  two  particular  pro¬ 
visions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  in  view  of  the  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  very  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  ride 
that  white  horse  through  the  Chamber  at 
this  very  moment.  I  also  regret  very 
much  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  did  not  take  a  little  of  his  time 
to  explain  and  point  out  the  fallacies  In 
the  argument  which  I  submitted  ,  to  the 
House  yesterday.  The  argument  which  I 
submitted  to  the  House  yesterday  was 
largely  in  the  form  of  communications 
to  which  I  invited  the  attention  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  communications  from  every  farm 
•organization  in  America.  Now,  I  under¬ 
stand  even  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  objects.  I  think,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  businessmen  of 
America  will  object  to  the  provisions 
which  are  referred  to  as  the  Vorys 
amendment  because  they  are  calculated 
to  put  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  business  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
It  will  make  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  largest  purchaser  of 
agricultural  commodities  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  tide  of  time. 

It  will  do  away  with  business  transac¬ 
tions  between  businessmen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  The  Government  will 
be  buying  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  possibly  a  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  farm  commodities  which 
it  cannot  sell  to  private  businessmen 
abroad,  but  which  it  will  have  to  sell  at 
the  Government  level  to  governments 
abroad. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards!  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  that 
under  the  Vorys  amendment  commod¬ 
ities  would  be  taken  away  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  sold 
abroad.  Did  the  gentleman  make  that 
statement? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  way  ECA  operates. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  the  way  it  is 
now,  that  we  make  money  in  the  form 
of  dollars  available  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  and  foreign  governments  allocate 
those  dollars  to  private-business  men  to 
do  business  with  businessmen  in  this 
country  and  not  with  the  Government 
of  America. 

At  any  rate,  I  will  not  go  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  philosophy  of  ECA,  but 
the  gentleman  knows  this  program  does 
not  contemplate  the  purchase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  abroad,  except  by  this  Vorys 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  -Suggest  one  thing 
which  it  seems  to  me  should  nail  this 
thing  to  the  cross  once  and  forever. 
Last  year  when  this  bill  was  here  my 


colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Worley]  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  require  ECA  to  buy  beef 
which  we  had  in  cans,  which  we  had 
stored  in  Mexico,  which  we  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  program.  This  committee  op¬ 
posed  Mr.  Worley’s  amendment  and  de¬ 
feated  it.  Senator  McClellan,  from 
Arkansas,  offered  almost  a  similar 
amendment,  broader  in  scope,  and  that 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Now,  lo 
and  behold,  we  come  here  and  find, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  embraced 
this  proposition,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
and  now  they  undertake  to  saddle  one- 
third  of  the  foreign-qid  program  on  the 
back  of  the  agricultural  program. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  it  is  a  question,  yes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  yester¬ 
day  had  a  very  long  letter  which  mis¬ 
stated  a  number  of  things  and  which  was 
signed  by  “blank.”  It  appears  to  be  an 
anonymous  letter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
reference  to  a  letter  that  was  addressed 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  suppose, 
which  the  gentleman  knows  I  submitted 
a  copy  of.  The  original  is  in  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  office,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  I  am  sure  the  Speaker  will  permit 
the  gentleman  to  see  the  letter,  if  he 
desires  to  see  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Secretary  of  what? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  know. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man  yesterday  if  he  would  not  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  the  House  the  ac¬ 
tual  operation  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  meaning  of  surpluses. 
I  think  that  is  the  key  to  this  whole  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  court,  be¬ 
tween  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  I 
think  it  would  help  considerably  if  the 
gentleman  would  give  us  that  explana¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  ECA  communication,  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Record,  indicates  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  will  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  on  hand  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  commodity  which  will  be  desired. 
Therefore,  the  countries  desiring  to  ac¬ 
quire  certain  quantities  of  agricultural 
commodities  place  their  orders,  and  they 
go  into  the  private  market  place  and  they 
deal  with  private  businessmen  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  things  that  they  want.  For  in¬ 
stance,  J&e  Stabilization  Corporation  has 
perhaps^a  hundred  million  pounds  of 
tobacco,  but  tobacco  today  is  not  a  sur¬ 
plus  commodity.  Supply  must  reach  a 
certain  level  before  it  is  considered  in 
surplus  supply.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
on  record  as  trying  to  nail  down  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  set  it  aside  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  wait  until  we  adopt 


the  pending  amendment,  then  vote  for 
the  Burleson  amendment  which  will  be 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson],  who  is  a  member  of  this 
committee,  which  will  tie  down  a  billion 
dollars  in  American  fashion,  and  will 
make  it  available  only  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  its  possessions  or 
territories;  but  let  us  not  resort  to  this 
subterfuge  of  reaching  into  one  pocket 
and  taking  out  a  billion  dollars  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  another  pocket  and  then  go 
home  and  say,  “Look  what  we  did.  We 
killed  a  great  big  bear.  We  saved  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.” 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  would  like  to  be  distinctly 
understood  by  everyone. 

There  is  not  one  word  that  can  be 
found  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  applies  to 
surplus  commodities.  The  commodity 
does  not  have  to  be  in  surplus  for  this 
provision  to  operate.  It  reads: 

Commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion — 

There  is  no  requirement  that  they 
must  be  in  surplus,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  damage  this  language  in  this 
amendment  would  do  to  the  American 
people.  You  could  use  this  amendment 
in  creating  scarcities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  Let  me  first  read  to  the 
gentleman  his  own  words: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  such  commodities  heretofore  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  made  available — 

Not  one  word  which  states  that  it  has 
to  be  in  surplus.  It  is  not  confined  to 
surplus  commodities,  and  I  challenge  the 
gentleman  now  to  show  that  we  have 
a  surplus  supply  of  wheat  on  hand  con¬ 
sidering  the  condtion  of  the  crops  in  the 
field.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing  if  you  go  ahead  and  ship  out  all 
of  the  wheat;  you  may  be  creating  a  con¬ 
dition  of  scarcity  that  might  be  frightful. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
challenged  me.  Now  I  should  like  an 
opportunity  to  answer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  briefly. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Both  gentlemen  in  the 
last  couple  of  days  have  made  a  rather 
vicious  attack  on  my  amendment  and 
now  I  have  been  challenged.  I  ask  the 
opportunity  of  answering  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question. 

The  Vorys  plan  does  not  interfere  with 
the  definition  of  “surplus”  already  in 
section  112  of  the  ECA  Act,  and  on  page 
7  of  the  original  committee  report  under 
the  Ramseyer  Act  here  is  the  definition 
of  “surplus  agricultural  commodity.”  I 
will  read  it: 

(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  as  used  In  this  section  is  defined  as 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof,  or  class,  type,  or  specification  there¬ 
of,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 

There  is  exactly  the  law;  I  have  not 
disturbed  the  definition  at  all  except  to 
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add  an  additional  class,  that  acquired  by 
the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation.  I 
have  left  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
ECA  law  alone  as  much  as  I  could. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  in  there 
that  I  happen  to  disapprove  of.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  that  are  not 
strictly  in  surplus.  But  the  gentleman 
challenged  me  as  if  there  were  no  defini¬ 
tion  of  “surplus”  in  here  when  it  is  in 
here  and  the  gentleman  knows  where  to 
find  it,  and  he  knows  it  is  there  just  as  I 
have  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geptleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for 
seven  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the .  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  In  all  kindness,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Had  he  used  the  phrase  “surplus 
commodities”  what  he  is  saying  would  be 
true;  there  is  a  definition  of  “surplus 
commodities.”  But  in  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  page  6,  line  4  of  the  bill,  he 
does  not  say  “surplus  commodities,”  he 
says  “commodities  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  language  reads 
“such  commodities.”  What  in  the  world 
can  the  adjective  “such”  refer  to  except 
the  words  right  above,  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  definition  written  in  by  agricul¬ 
tural  experts?  The  gentleman  leaves 
out  the  word  “such”  when  “such”  can 
refer  to  nothing  except  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  definition  I  have  already  given 
the  House.  I  must  insist  that  the  word 
“such”  applies  to  commodities  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  acquired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  By  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  PACE.  Such  commodities  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  acquired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  as  to  who  put  me  on  this  white 
charger  to  come  out  here  and  offer  this 
amendment,  may  I  say  that  when  the 
Vorys  amendment  was  made  public  last 
week  I  conferred  with  members  of  my 
committee.  I  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
composed  of  27  men  who  are  Members  of 
this  House,  all  of  whom  are  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  agriculture  and  most  of 
whom  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ECA. 
We  discussed  this  matter  pro  and  con  in 
committee,  and  I  think  every  member 
of  that  committee  is  opposed  to  this 
Vorys  amendment.  I  may  say  further 
that  I  was  authorized  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  to  offer  this 
amendment  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 


mittee  in  the  other  body  rejected  this 
plan.  Does  the  gentleman  know— I  have 
not  heard  anyone  on  the  committee 
make  any  statement  about  it — as  to 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the 
ECA  officials  are  agreeable  to  this 
amendment?  I  am  talking  about  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday  something  that  had  not  been 
put  in  before,  a  communication  from 
ECA  in  which  it  bitterly  objects  to  this 
Vorys  provision.  I  put  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  addressed  to  the  Speaker  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it.  I  put  in  a  communication 
from  every  outstanding  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  summa¬ 
rize  for  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
position  taken  by  ECA? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  ECA  takes  the 
same  position  taken  by  these  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  communicated  with  md  in 
regard  to  the  Vorys  amendment. 

.  I  want  to  pause  long  enough  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys!  ,  that  yesterday  when  I  used  the 
words  “hoax”  and  “humbug”  I  meant  no 
personal  reference  to  my  very  dear 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  .  I  hold  him  in  very  high  esteem. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Herter  commit¬ 
tee,  as  he  and  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  were,  both  of 
them  ought  to  know  better  than  to  sad¬ 
dle  a  part  of  their  burden  on  the  backs 
of  the  farm  program  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
try  to  understand  this.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Members  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  and  I  have 
introduced,  will  add  back  the  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  ECA  appropriation  which  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  permit  the  ECA 
to  purchase  farm  products? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  will  strike  out  the 
Vorys  amendment  so  that  ECA  will  op¬ 
erate  just  as  it  has  been  operating  and 
in  its  operation  it  has  already  projected 
a  plan  which  contemplates  the  purchase 
of  not  a  billion  dollars  but  $1,600,000,000 
worth  of  commodities  in  \  this  country 
through  private  trade  channels.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  a  moment  ago 
had  a  list  totaling  up  to  $1,122,000,000. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  So  that 
under  the  gentleman’s  amendment  the 
purchases  will  be  made  through  private 
enterprise  and  also  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right*»Let  me 
say  this  before  I  yield  further.^6?  would 
like  to  know  whether  anybody  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  or  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  in¬ 
vited  before  the  committee  to  testify 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 


ment?  Did  you  invite  the  farm  leaders 
who  have  fought  so  hard  for  this  farm 
program  to  come  before  the  committee? 
Did  you  invite  anybody  from  this  House 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  implications  of  this  provision? 
No,  you  did  not.  When  I  called  my  com¬ 
mittee  together  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
five  leading  farm  organizations  and 
every  one  of  them,  to  a  man,  went  on 
record  as  opposed  to  this  thing,  and 
every  one  of  them  at  the  same  time  was 
in  favor  of  an  expanded  ECA  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  interested 
in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  in  which  he  asked  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  opinion  and  if  we  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  We  all  have  a  high  respect 
for  Mr.  Hoffman,  but  may  I  say  that 
when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
brings  legislation  in  here  just  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  we  are  criticized  and 
when  we  try  to  do  a  good  job  in  com¬ 
mittee  you  still  find  fault  with  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  a  question.  Did  he  invite  anybody 
interested  in  American  agriculture,  from 
farm  organizations  or  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  before  his  commit¬ 
tee?^  Did '.he  hold  any  hearings  on  this 
proposition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  minds  of  our 
own  and  we  tried  to  use  our  best  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  gives 
us  the  mind  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  as  a  basis  for  this  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  philosophy  of  ECA 
which  all  of  you  have  fought  for  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  not  to  hamstring  this 
money  which  is  going  to  be  used  by  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Why  did  you  not,  if  you 
wanted  the  true  facts,  get  the  books  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation?  I 
challenge  you  now  to  tell  us  what  they 
have  invested  and  what  it  is  invested  in. 
Why  did  you  not  give  them  a  chance? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  say  that 
anyone  who  wanted  to  could  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  that  is  a  different 
proposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  finish. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  philosophy  of 
this  amendment  as  it  affects  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  because  the 
money  comes  from  the  same  source  and 
is  used  for  the  same  objective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  could  talk  about  this 
thing  for  5  hours.  This  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  brings  this  matter  here 
as  if  it  had  received  great  consideration 
in  the  committee.  Why,  I  dare  say  that 
no  Member  of  this 'House  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  this  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  until  it  appeared  in  the 
press,  and  then  the  committee  was  in 
executive  session  writing  the  bill,  they 
were  not  hearing  witnesses. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  The  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  also  changes  the  philosophy  of  the 
ECA;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  the  situation. 
My  amendment — well,  I  will  refer  to  it 
as  the  Pulton  amendment — will  restore 
this  $1,000,000,000  to  EC  A;  it  will  strike 
out  the  Vorys  amendment,  and  if  that 
is  done,  then  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  will  give  the  House,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Varys  amendment,  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  ty¬ 
ing  down  the  $1,000,000,000.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  tie  down 
this  $1,000,000,000,  which  will  keep  the 
money  in  American  trade  channels,  and 
that  money  will  be  used  only  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  crops  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  determined  to  be  in  am¬ 
ple  supply,  or  not  in  inadequate  supply. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  You  first  vote  for  the 
amendment  that  is  now  up,  that  is,  the 
amendment  that  is  put  in  by  the  two 
of  us,  and  then  if  you  want  to  tie  it 
down  for  purchases  in  this  country,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
has  an  amendment  that  you  can  put  in, 
and  you  can  then  adopt  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Our  amendment  puts 
back  the  money  and  strikes  out  the 
Vorys  amendment,  and  stops  there,  and 
that  is  where  a  lot  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  it  to  stop. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  I  favor  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  amendment,  but  for  entirely 
different  reasons  than  those  which  he 
has  issigned.  Up  to  this  point  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Vorys  proposal  have  the  better  of  the 
argument;  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  thinks  or  contends  that  keeping 
the  Vorys  proposal  in  the  bill  would  tend 
to  bankrupt  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why,  of  course  it  will. 
Judge.  It  will  take  away  from  them 
$1,000,000,000  of  their  assets  and  impair 
the  efficiency  and  the  stability  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
makes  us  come  back  here  and  ask  for 
an  act  of  Congress  to  replenish  the  funds 
of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  COX.  Has  not  the  gentleman 
confidence  in  the  House  to  believe  that 
if  this  $1,000,000,000  of  commodities  were 
furnished  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  that  the  Congress  would  re¬ 
imburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  let  us  face  the 
thing  forthright.  Let  us  give  the  ECA 
the  $1,000,000,000  that  is  needed  and  let 


ECA  go  and  buy  the  commodities  and 
pay  for  them,  and  then  we  will  not  have 
to  come  back  next  year. 

Mr.  COX.  Here  is  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  which  is  not  impressive, 
and  that  is  that  what  the  Vorys  pro¬ 
posal  has  kept  in  the  bill  will  operate 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  when  the  gentleman  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  must  know 
that  the  motivating  cause  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  offering  this  proposal 
was  to  relieve  the  agricultural  surplus 
situation  and  thereby  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the-  farmers  of  this  country. 
In  other  words,  I  think  we  might  be  fair 
to  the  gentleman  who  sponsored  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  be  fair  to  him, 
and  credit  him  with  a  high  degree  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  I  have  no  purpose  in  mind  to  im¬ 
pugn  his  motives.  I  just  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  those  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  who  voted  with  him  are  confused 
about  this  situation.  We  ought  to  deal 
honestly  and  fairly  with  both  the  farm 
program  and  the  ECA  program.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  ECA  program  has  no 
better  friend  in  Congress  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the' 
result  of  the  Fulton  and  Cooley  amend¬ 
ments,  both  of  them  taken  together,  plus 
the  proposed  Burleson  amendment,  will 
be  that  you  will  still  earmark  $1,000,000,- 
000,  no  matter  who  gets  it,  for  farm 
products? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  you  approve  the 
Burleson  amendment  remember  that  you 
are  keeping  the  money  within  normal 
trade  channels. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  But  you  are  doing  this 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  farm 
products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  offering  the 
Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  know,  but  if  and  when 
that  is  done,  that  will  be  the  result;  is 
not  that  so? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  ECA  would  be 
buying  the  commodities  with  its  oiyn 
money. 

I  have  been  interrupted  so  much  that 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have  not 
made  the  propositions  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  very  clear.  In  conclusion  I 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  clear  up 
such  confusion  as  may  exist. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Vorys 
amendment  is  now  before  the  House. 
The  Vorys  amendment  was  adopted  in 
committee  and  became  a  part  of  the  bill. 
I  propose  to  strike  out  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  were  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  in 
committee,  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
which  were  clearly  to  lead  the  country 
to  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  such 
provisions  we  would  be  saving  the  tax¬ 
payers  a  billion  dollars  and  at  the  same 
time  disposing  of  deteriorating,  perish¬ 
able  agricultural  commodities,  which 
the  Government  had  already  purchased 
at  great  cost.  If  the  Vorys  provisions 
are  stricken  out,  I  would  then  restore 
the  billion  dollars  to  ECA  funds.  This 
would  enable  ECA  to  continue  in  the 
next  year  just  as  it  has  operated  in  the 


past  year.  Right  there  I  stop.  I  have 
stated,  however,  that  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson],  would  hereafter  offer 
an  amendment,  in  the  event  my  amend¬ 
ment  prevails.  The  effect  of  the  Burle¬ 
son  amendment  would  be  to  give  to  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  suggestion  that  $1,000,000,000  of  ECA 
funds  be  tied  down  and  earmarked  for 
the  purchase  of  commodities  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now  owns 
or  may  hereafter  acquire  or  which  the 
Secretary  has  not  determined  to  be 
in  inadequate  supply.  The  Burleson 
amendment  would,  likewise,  restore  the 
$1,000,000,000  to  the  ECA  authorization. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  House  will 
adopt  the  amendment  which  I  proposed 
on  yesterday  and  which  today  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton],  and  which  I  also 
offered,  but  withdrew  when  it  appeared 
that  the  amendments  were  identical. 
After  the  ECA  authorization 'has  been 
increased  and  the  Vorys  provisions  have 
been  stricken  out,  as  provided  for  in  the 
pending  amendment,  then  the  House  can 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  and  can  then  decide 
what  should  be  done  with  this  suggestion 
that  we  earmark  a  part  of  ECA  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  Certainly,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  which  has  handled  this  leg¬ 
islation,  has  never  heretofore  favored 
such  earmarking.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people  are  con¬ 
fused  here  but  I  am  not  a  bit  confused 
and  you  had  better  not  be  confused. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  division  of  this 
combination.  You  are  going  to  vote, 
first,  do  you  want  to  use  a  billion  dollars 
of  surpluses  that  are  the  exact  things 
needed  under  the  Marshall  plan  out  of 
stocks  that  the  taxpayer  already  owns 
because  he  has  paid  for  them,  or  not? 
Then  the  other  part  of  the  amendment 
is,  do  you  want  to  raise  the  ante  for 
foreign  aid  a  billion  dollars  more,  or  not? 

If  those  motions  prevail  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  then  you  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  roll 
call  so  that  the  people  of  the  country  and 
of  your  districts  will  know,  are  you  in 
favor  of  using  agricultural  surpluses  we 
now  own  to  take  care  of  an  obligation 
in  Europe,  or  not,  and  do  you  want  to 
raise  the  ante  for  foreign  aid  a  billion 
new  dollars,  or  not?  That  is  what  the 
vote  is  going  to  be  about. 

We  have  about  $4,000,000,000  worth  of 
these  commodities.  They  are  not  very 
valuable  assets  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  them,  and  they  do  not  even 
want  us  to  give  them  away  in  this  coun¬ 
try  because  that  might  interfere  with 
their  markets.  The  proposal,  therefore, 
is  to  take  these  commodities,  that  are 
not  only  valueless  but  are  costing  $25,000 
a  day  for  storage,  and  $80,000,000  more 
for  storage  construction,  and  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  storage  costs,  not  by  dump¬ 
ing  these  commodities,  but  by  furnish¬ 
ing  the  people  in  Europe  exactly  what 
they  need. 
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You  will  find  listed  on  page  37  of  the 
committee  report,  and  the  reports  are 
in  plentiful  supply  at  the  committee 
tables,  just  exactly  what  the  EC  A  listed 
they  were  going  to  acquire  for  European 
requirements  and  opposite  that  just  how 
much  is  now  in  surplus. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  tobacco 
is  not  listed  there.  My  beloved  friend 
from  North  Carolina  may  be  particularly 
concerned  because  the  tobacco  folks  do 
not  handle  their  product  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty -five  million  dollars’  worth  of 
it,  which  is.  now  under  loan,  is  handled 
through  an  outside  organization.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  tobacco  would  not 
be  one  of  the  surplus  commodities  which 
would  go  under  the  Vorys  plan. 

However,  under  the  ECA  program 
they  are  going  to  spend  a  total  of  $1,395,- 
000,000  on  food  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  get 
some  of  those  dollars  for  his  tobacco  and 
then  he  might  feel  more  comfortable 
about  this  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
surpluses.  You  see,  in  the  handling  of 
ECA  and  tobacco,  it  is  always  listed,  if 
possible,  under  “and  other  products,” 
because  there  are  many  people  who  feel 
bad  about  our  furnishing  free  tobacco 
over  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  big  city  dweller 
should  be  for  this  Fulton-Cooley  propo¬ 
sition  because  it’ would  prevent  dumping 
at  high  prices.  Well,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  in  the  bill,  in  the  part  which  the 
Cooley  amendment  would  strike  out,  the 
provision  is  that  this  transfer  of  the 
$1,000,000,000  of  surplus  shall  be  charged 
at  a  cost  that  shall  in  no  event  be  higher 
than  the  domestic  market  price  for  the 
same  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.'  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  to  pin  point  the 
argument,  my  argument  is  not  what  the 
CCC  will  sell  it  for  to  the  ECA — the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  right  about  that — they  will  sell 
them  at  the  market — my  argument  is 
what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
must  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  buy 
these  surpluses  at.  No  doubt  they  must 
buy  them  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity.  That  is  my  point.  Therefore,  I 
say  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  prices 
high  instead  of  as  under  the  ECA  buying, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  prices 
lower. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  see;  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  those  who  think  we  are 
going  to  go  on  and  on  forever  piling  up 
surpluses  and  doing  nothing  with  them. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  However,  the 
gentleman  fell  into  the  error  of  saying 
that  the  ECA  would  buy  these  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  No; 
they  will  not.  Under  the  committee 
plan,  which  is  attempted  to  be  stricken 


out,  these  surpluses  will  simply  be  made 
available  and  will  be  turned  over.  If  the 
CCC  and  Agriculture  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them,  we  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  going  to 
help  the  farmer  by  taking  that  great 
surplus  threat  off  of  the  market.  We 
transfer  them  to  the  ECA  and  when  they 
are  sold — and  there  is  where  the  attempt 
was  made  to  make  confusion  about  what 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  said — 
they  are  not  given  away  when  they  get 
to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan,  but 
when  they  get  over  there,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  other  commodities  are 
sold  to  the  people  of  Europe  for  their  own 
currencies.  Those  currencies  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  what  is  called  the  counterpart 
funds.  It  is  only  when  those  counter¬ 
part  funds  are  disposed  of  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Europe  that  there  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  what  could  be  called  a  gift. 

So  that  while  these  are  sold  by  these 
recipient  countries  and  the  counterpart 
fund  deposited  in  this  joint  account,  they 
are  not  sold  by  the  CCC  over  there. 
What  does  the  CCC  do  with  them? 
Why,  they  charge  them  off.  In  a  letter 
by  Assistant  Budget  Director  Lawton,  in 
February  1949,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  net  loss  since  its  organization 
up  to  then  of  $3,890,891,170.  But  that 
they  were  able  to  show  a  surplus  in  their 
statement  by  including  as  income  the 
appropriations  received  from  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen — remem¬ 
ber,  the  people  own  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  is  all  taxpayer’s 
money.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  is 
that  the  people  who  have  bought  these 
surpluses  and  cannot  find  anything  to  do 
with  them,  are  going  to  turn  them  over 
to  this  worthy  purpose  that  will  help  the 
farmer,  and  then  when  the  charge-off 
comes  it  will  be  charged  off  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  because  they 
could  not  sell  it  and  did  not  dare  to  give 
it  away  in  this  country. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  simple.  It  is  not 
confusing.  You  are  going  to  vote  wheth¬ 
er  you  want  to  use  the  surpluses  we  own 
in  Europe  or  not;  and  you  are  going  to 
vote  whether  you  want  to  add  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  whole  thing  or  not,  and  if 
the  vote  is  successful  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  there  will  be  a  record  vote  to 
inform  the  public  just  how  we  stand. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  object  to  letting  the  books  of  the 
Government  agencies  and  corporations 
reflect  the  truth?  Why  do  you  object  to 
letting  the  ECA  pay  for  this  and  charge 
it  up  to  ECA,  instead  of  charging  it  up  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 
What  is  your  explanation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now  I  am  going  to  an¬ 
swer.  Because  the  ECA  is  just  the 
American  people.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  just  the  American  people. 
If  the  American  people  have  already 
bought  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  stuff,  we 
are  not,  through  a  bookkeeping  fiction 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  I  have  just  described,  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  charge  the  American  people 


twice  for  the  same  stuff.  The  expense  of 
this  transaction  is  going  to  stay  right 
where  it  is  now,  in  that  pocket  of  the 
taxpayer’s  suit.  The  Comodity  Credit 
Corporation  attempted  to  support  prices; 
it  had  to  take  in  these  surpluses;  it  spent 
over  $4,000,000,000.  They  got  $2,000,000,- 
000  more  last  week.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  show  that  that  is  what  the  price- 
support  program  costs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  admit  that  his  amendment  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  bookkeeping  transaction? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys!  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful  of  my  ability  to  get  order  out  of  chaos 
or  out  of  the  confusion  which  the  House 
is  in  with  reference  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  want  to  explain  my  position  in  this 
matter,  not  only  as  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  but  also  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  represent. 

I  opposed  the  Vorys  amendment  in 
committee.  I  opposed  the  amendment 
not  merely  because  ECA  was  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  although  that  is  the  position 
of  the  ECA.  They  want  to  proceed  in 
that  same  orderly  manner,  as  they  have 
been  proceeding  for  the  last  2  years  in 
the  operation  of  their  program. 

For  2  years  the  ECA  has  been  buying 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  open 
market.  The  ECA  is  not  a  purchasing 
agent,  however,  because  in  many  in¬ 
stances  money  allocated  to  make  these 
purchases  in  the  open  market  is  allotted 
to  the  countries  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 
in  this  country.  A  number  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  have  their  own  private  purchasing 
agencies  here  who  procure  in  the  open 
market,  with  the  money  thus  supplied 
to  them,  these  agricultural  commodities; 
and  for  the  past  2  years  the  ECA  has  been 
purchasing  in  the  open  market  through 
their  agencies,  agricultural  commodities 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  ECA  now  proposes  in  its  plans 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  purchase  about 
one-billion-three-hundred  -  and  -  some  - 
odd-million  dollars’  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

If  the  $1,000,000,000  cut  out  of  this  bill 
by  the  Vorys  amendment  had  been  left 
intact,  the  ECA  would  have  gone  into 
the  open  market,  as  it  has  done  for  the 
past  2  years  and  purchased  these  com¬ 
modities;  and,  as  I  have  stated,  during 
the  coming  year,  about;  one-billion- 
three-hundred-and-  some  -  odd  -  million 
dollars  would  have  been  spent  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  In  purchases  in 
the  past  2  years  the  Administrator  has 
not  had  in  mind  a  support  of  the  farm 
program,  because  that  was  not  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  ECA.  But  as  a  natural  result  of 
ECA  being  in  the  market  and  buying 
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these  commodities  it  has  lent  great  aid 
to  what  we  call  the  farm  price-support 
program. 

If  the  Vorys  amendment  remains  in 
the  bill  it  will  not  save  to  the  country  a 
single  dollar.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys  1,  himself,  has  said  that  EC  A 
is  working  with  the  people’s  money  and 
CCC  is  using  the  people’s  money,  and 
that  what  is  spent  by  both  agencies 
comes  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  about 
the  fact  that  every  dollar  the  ECA  has 
spent  during  the  past  2  years  for  its  pro¬ 
gram  has  aided  the  farm  price-support 
program.  If  the  $1,000,000,000  had  been 
left  in  the  bill,  every  dollar  of  that  bil- 
lion-and-three-hundred-and-some  -  odd 
million  more  would  have  gone  to  help, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  farm  price-sup- 
port  program.  If  the  ECA  has  to  take 
those  commodities  out  of  the  surplus  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  CCC,  then  for  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  commodities  it  takes 
out  of  the  surplus  that  dollar  will  have 
to  be  supplied  by  the  CCC  in  further  sup¬ 
port  of  the  price  program.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  saving  the  country  anything; 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  CCC  gets 
another  appropriation  or  whether  they 
do  not;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they 
can  get  the  help  of  this  billion  dollars  for 
the  price-support  program  or  whether 
they  will  not  be  able  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  may  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  would  ex¬ 
press  himself  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
voted  in  the  committee.  I  favor  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  I  want  the  ECA 
to  have  the  $1,000,000,000  to  spend  in  the 
open  market.  We  were  not  considering 
the  farm  price-support  program,  and  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  looking  to 
the  interests  of  the  ECA  and  its  great 
program  of  recovery. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  The  argu¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  his  amendment  would  save  a 
$1,000,000,000  is  a  fallacious  one,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  would  not  call  it  fal¬ 
lacious.  I  do  not  like  that  word.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  save  the  taxpayers  any¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  state  his  position  regarding  the 
Burleson  amendment  which  is  to  follow 


and  which  is  a  part  of  the  Cooley  propo¬ 
sition  now  before  us. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
part  of  the  Cooley  proposition  at  all.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Burleson  amendment 
because  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
ECA  and  in  case  of  certain  eventualities 
it  would  result  in  the  ECA  losing  half  of 
its  appropriation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  gentleman  has 
stated,  I  believe  correctly,  that  the  ECA 
Administrator  is  opposed  to  the  Vorys 
plan? 

Mr.  KEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Administrator 
is  even  more  strenuously  opposed  to  that 
plan  plus  the  Burleson  plan? 

Mr.  KEE.  The  Burleson  plan  was 
never  submitted  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  have  had  the 
principle  here  before  us  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  in  dealing  with  ECA  as  to  whether 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator  should 
be  tied  and  he  be  forced  to  purchase  farm 
products  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  Burleson  amendment  is  to  force 
the  Administrator  to  buy  all  of  the  $1,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  in 
the  American  markets.  He  is  doing  that 
anyhow  and  will  continue  to  do  that ;  but 
in  the  event  there  are  certain  products 
that  cannot  be  secured,  or  if  they  get  in 
short  supply  in  America,  to  that  extent 
the  Administrator  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  Burleson  plan  to  buy 
them  anywhere  else,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  lose  so  much  of  the  appropriation 
as  would  be  the  value  of  the  commodities 
he  could  not  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  that  the 
Vorys  amendment  prompted  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson].  As  between  the  two 
propositions,  the  one  taking  the  assets 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
proposed  in  the  Vorys  amendment,  and 
the  other'tying  down  a  $1,000,000,000  to 
be  spent  for  surplus  commodities  in  the 
American  free  market,  the  Burleson 
amendment  would  be  preferable,  but  I 
understand  the  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
that?  _ 

Mr.  KEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  also  the  Vorys 
proposal? 

Mr.  KEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  Burleson  amendment  is  not  up  for 
consideration  and  while  I  am  for  the 
Cooley-Fulton  amendment,  I  am  against 
the  Burleson  amendment,  but  that  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  present  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  been  offered  and  it  is  very 
peculiar,  may  I  say,  that  if  this  does  so 
much  for  the  farmers  and  is  so  good  for 


them,  every  farm  organization  In  the 
country  is  against  the  Vorys  amendment 
and  we  from  the  industrial  States  know 
it  is  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  and  we  of  the  industrial 
areas  are  against  it  also. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
also  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Vorys 
amendment  would  destroy  the  ECA  pro-  ' 
gram.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  crippling 
amendment  to  the  ECA  program.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  bill  with 
or  without  the  Vorys  amendment.  I  pre¬ 
fer  it,  however,  without  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  the  Vorys  amendment  will  impair 
the  ECA  program? 

Mr.  KEE.  It  will  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  ECA  program  because  it  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  that  orderly  method  of  do¬ 
ing  business  they  have  followed  for  the 
past  2  years.  It  will  put  them  in  a  new 
line  of  business  and  will  very  likely  lose 
for  them  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

[Mr.  HOPE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  may  proceed  for  two  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  deba'te  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4  o’clock. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4:15  o’clock. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
4:25  o’clock. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mason)  there 
were — ayes  91,  noes  80. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Will  there  be  a  di¬ 
vision  of  time?  Under  the  rule,  every 
man  recognized  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  announce  that,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  those  who  were  standing  at  the 
time  the  motion  was  agreed  to  would 
be  recognized,  and  the  time  would  be 
divided  between  them. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Before  the  motion  was 
made  I  had  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  That  request  was 
not  put. 

Mi'.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  number  who  desire  to  speak  and  the 
limitation  of  time,  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  any  further  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  Is  that 
covered  by  the  time  that  has  been  al¬ 
lotted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  covered 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  The  gentleman  will  be 
recognized  if  he  was  standing  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Because  the  question 
will  come  up  on  the  amount  in  this  bill 
if  the  Cooley-Fulton  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  there  any  way  that  Members 
who  want  to  change  the  amount,  for 
example  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith],  may  offer  an  amendment 
not  subject  to  the  limitation  of  being  re¬ 
quired  to  put  it  in  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Cooley-Fulton  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  of 
course  would  have  the  right  to  propose 
his  amendment  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  should  not  be  within 
the  time  limit,  because  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  final  amount  of  the  bill 
should  have  more  discussion  than  just 
2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
believe  that  is  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  under  the  motion  adopted 
by  the  committee  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
will  end  at  4:25  p.  m.? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith], 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  were  given 
permission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  them 
to  Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fulton:  On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  the 
sum  “$2,950,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$2,450,000,000.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  following  those  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
also  that  I  may  yield  the  time  allotted 
me  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  .the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  amendment  proposes  to  cut  the 
amount  under  the  Fulton  amendment  by 
$500,000,000.  It  reduces  the  amount  to 
$2,450,000,000. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  amount  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  bill.  We  are  operating  un¬ 
der  a  dollar  balance  proposition,  and  all 
it  amounts  to  is  that  these  nations  which 
are  recipients  of  aid  will  figure  out  what 
they  think  they  will  be  short  in  dollars, 
advise  the  ECA  accordingly,  and  the 
amount  is  then  set  up  in  accordance  with 
their  request. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  felt  that 
that  approach  beginning  the  third  year 
of  the  program  was  wrong.  I  want  to 
read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a 
report  that  was  made  in  the  other  body 
on  this  matter  of  dollar  balances: 

The  two  previous  appropriations  of  ECA 
have  been  estimated  on  the  anticipated  dol¬ 
lar  deficit  of  the  participating  countries  for 
the  fiscal  year.  This  basis  is  inherently  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  it  connects  the  amount 
of  United  States  aid  received  by  a  country 
to  its  deficit  rather  than  to  a  program  of 
positive  action. 

With  all  of  the  wishing  and  all  of  the 
hoping  we  have  had  as  to  what  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  do  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  economy  and  integration  we  are 
still  not  getting  it,  and  we  are  about  to 
enter  the  third  year.  I  read  further 
from  this  same  report: 

The  allocations  to  each  country  should  be 
linked  to  specific  constructive  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion,  political  as  well  as  economic.  United 
States  dollars  should  go  to  countries  which 
are  making  basic  structural  changes  in  their 
economy,  which  are  taking  costly  steps  to¬ 
ward  international  stability  or  which  incur 
losses  to  carry  out  a  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  Aid  should  be  given  in 
such  manner  that  the  standard  of  living  and 
general  well-being  of  the  country  are  pri¬ 
marily  the  responsibility  of  its  government 
and  not  of  the  United  States. 

This  program  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  places  the  responsibility  upon 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  say  that  when 
we  consider  our  own  appropriations— 
and  we  shall  soon  have  an  appropriation 
bill  to  consider — I  am  advised  that  the 
cuts  in  domestic  appropriations  will 
range  from  15  to  25  percent.  What  per¬ 
centage  does  my  cut  indicate?  I  am 
proposing  a  reduction  of  approximately 
16  percent  in  this  amount.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ECA  program  is  going  to 
be  jeopardized  by  cutting  this  huge  sum 
16  percent? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  If  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tlemans’  amendment,  it  proposes  to  cut 
$500,000,000  off  the  authorization  that  is 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Am  I  correct  in  the  as¬ 
sumption — and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
indulgence  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  get  this  fact.  To  those  who  desire  to 
cut  this  authorization,  may  I  say  this  is 
the  only  time  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  that  question.  This 


raises  for  the  first  time  and  the  final 
time  the  right  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  are  going  to  cut  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  below  the  amount  of  $2,900,000,000 
which  is  set  out  in  this  proposed  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  so  understand? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
exactly  true. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  If  the  Fulton-Cooley 
amendment  carries  without  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  there  will  be  no  subsequent  time 
later  on  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
this  authorization? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
exactly  right  and  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  has  called  that  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  is  now  or  never  for  those  of  you  ,who 
feel  that  this  authorization  can  be  and 
should  be  cut  without  injuring  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Vorys  plan  is  a 
sensible  way  to  help  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  still  not  require  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  to  have  to  dig  down  in 
their  pockets  and  pay  $1,000,000,000. 

As  I  see  it  the  plan  is  about  as  follows: 
Out  of  stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  vast 
stocks  of  goods.  These  have  been  bought 
by  the  CCC.  On  hand'  are  such  things 
as  wheat,  cotton,  cheese,  peanuts,  dried 
fruit,  and  so  forth.  These  goods  were 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  CCC.  They 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  CCC  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government.  From  these  stocks 
the  various  peoples  in  Europe  whom  we 
wish  to  help  can  make  selections  of  what 
they  can  most  profitably  use  up  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1,000,000,000.  It  has  been  stat¬ 
ed  that  there  would  be  a  demand  among 
the  various  nations  adequate  to  absorb 
the  entire  $1,000,000,000.  If  that  is  true, 
it  means  that  not  one  cent  of  taxes  need 
be  levied  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  this  amount,  in  the  event 
we  should  pay  it  in  cash,  as  some  think 
we  should.  Certainly  if  the  ECA  were 
given  $1,000,000,000  in  case  they  would 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  these  same 
goods,  then  the  stocks  would  remain  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  CCC.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  held  so  long  that 
much  of  the  goods  might  become  spoiled. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  CCC.  We 
just  raised  their  authorization  by  $2,- 
000,000,000.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  this. 
If  the  taking  of  this  large  part  of  the 
stocks  now  on  hand  in  the  CCC  ware¬ 
houses  would  deplete  their  financial 
strength  so  as  to  cripple  their  operations 
I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  would  give 
them  additional  authority  to  handle  any 
situation  necessary. 

We  must  find  some  way  to  prevent 
waste  and  destruction  of  crops  that  are 
taken  in  by  the  support  program.  Other¬ 
wise  the  support  of  agriculture  will  suf¬ 
fer,  which  I  do  not  want  to  see.  Here 
is  a  way  to  use  some  surpluses  to  the 
advantage  of  the  taxpayers,  who  finally 
pay  the  bills  created  by  the  support-buy¬ 
ing  program  of  the  CCC. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
me  be  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  White], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  White], 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  made 
clear  to  the  House  yet  regarding  the  issue 
about  private  enterprise  in  this  matter. 
As  the  gentleman  on  the  left  of  the  aisle 
will  recall,  the  other  day  when  we  were 
voting  on  the  so-called  Cole  amendment 
to  the  CCC  bill,  many  of  them  defended 
private  enterprise  in  its  effort  to  handle 
the  grain,  cotton,  and  other  commodities 
going  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  We  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
aisle  opposed  that  successfully.  But 
now  we  are  faced  with  the  issue  of  taking 
the  products  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  may  say  to  you 
that  the  thing  I  had  in  mind  at  the  time 
I  opposed  the  Cole  amendment  was  it 
was  not  depriving  free  enterprise,  the 
cotton  and  grain  trades  of  the  United 
States,  of  anything  so  long  as  we  allowed 
them  to  handle  the  commodities  out  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
“Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  Vorys 
amendment  would  circumvent  the  pri¬ 
vate  grain  and  cotton  trades  of  the 
-^United  States  in  the  handling  of  these 
commodities  and  would  do  that  for  no 
good  reason.  Also,  it  would  not  save  a 
penny  for  the  taxpayers.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  some 
additional  money,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

We  have  to  look  at  this  surplus  propo¬ 
sition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
that  these  products  will  be  shipped, 
which  will  be  about  next  fall.  At  that 
time  the  surplus  will  be  available  from 
two  sources,  from  the  current  crops  and 
from  those  supplies  already  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  If  the  private  trade  is  going  to 
handle  it  like  they  have  in  past  years 
they  will  handle  it  from  the  current  crop 
direct  to  Europe.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  take  the  present  stored  surpluses  out 
of  the  warehouses  and  give  them  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  Vorys  plan  would  do,  then, 
obviously,  you  will  have  killed  that  de¬ 
mand  for  the  current  crop  and  you  will 
send  a  portion  of  the  current  crop  right 
back  into  the  CCC  warehouses  to  replace 
the  products  just  shipped  out  to  Europe. 
You  do  not  save  a  nickel.  The  Vorys 
plan  would  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  in  extra  handling.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  would 
simply  circumvent  private  trade. 

We  have  had  telegrams — I  have  had 
dozens  of  telegrams — from  private  trad¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  cotton,  grain,  and 
every  other  commodity,  asking  us  to  vote 
against  the  Vorys  plan  for  those  reasons 
I  have  just  stated. 

I  should  like  to  pose  a  question.  Since 
when  has  it  became  a  sign  of  weakness 
to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  commodi¬ 


ties  on  hand  in  a  nation?  Was  not  that 
the  thing  that  won  the  last  war?  Do 
we  want  to  give  them  all  away  now  and 
have  no  supply  on  hand  in  case  Russia 
attacks?  A  five-million-bale  carry-over 
of  cotton  is  a  normal  carry-over.  Nearly 
every  cotton  mill  requires  a  different  kind 
of  cotton,  and  the  qualities  produced 
each  year  almost  never  fit  the  demand 
exactly.  Therefore,  it  takes  a  supply  of 
five  to  eight  million  bales  in  excess  of 
the  normal  annual  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  order  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cotton. 

Also,  in  regard  to  wheat,  suppose  we 
give  away  all  our  wheat  to  Europe  and 
then  have  a  short  wheat  crop,  and 
assume  further  that  the  Russians  should 
attack  us  when  our  commodity  shelves 
are  bare.  It  is  a  good  thing  we  had 
11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  on  hand  when 
we  entered  World  War  II.  Our  shelves 
were  nearly  bare  of  cotton  in  early  1948. 
Let  us  not  consider  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  a  curse.  We  can  make  them  a  bless¬ 
ing  if  we  will  not  listen  to  the  organized 
drive  now  in  progress  to  knock  out  this 
Nation’s  farm  stabilization  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  allotted  to  me  be 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  debate  on  the  Vorys  amendment  has 
been  sufficiently  comprehensive  so  that 
the  Members  understand  clearly  what 
the  issues  are,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
restate  them  by  way  of  summary.  The 
issues,  as  I  see  them,  are  not  whether 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  pile  up  surpluses  or  not, 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  indeed,  under  the  farm  product 
parity  price  law  as  it  stands,  have  to 
go  out  and  buy  any  farm  surpluses  in  the 
covered  commodities  that  the  ECA  does 
not  acquire.  The  issue  is  simply  whether 
the  acquisition  shall  be  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  or  whether 
the  acquisition  shall  be  directly  in  the 
open  market  by  ECA,  and  I  think  that 
for  this  once  the  city  dwellers  and  the 
farmers  are  of  one  mind. 

As  to  the  question  posed  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith],  with  respect  to  the  cut  of 
$500,000,000,  I  think  that  is  a  much 
fairer  way  to  get  at  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  amount  should  or 
should  not  be  cut,  but  I  believe  that  the 
amount  should  not  be  cut,  and  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  cut  at  this  time  for  this 
reason.  If  the  Members  will  look  at  page 
33  of  the  report  they  will  find  after 
screening  through  the  organization  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
through  the  offices  of  Mi-.  Harriman  in 
Paris,  and  through  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  in 
this  country,  the  amount  arrived  at  is 


$2,925,000,000,  and  that  is  a  reduction 
from  the  amount  which  was  appropriated 
last  year  by  about  25  percent.  Also,  there 
is  a  carry-over  this  year ;  in  other  words, 
ECA  is  not  just  an  agency  that  is  spend¬ 
ing  its  money,  but  it  has  a  carry-over. 

The  whole  thing  involved  in  this  cut 
is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man,  and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to 
impress  on  the  Members.  He  is  doing  a 
very  outstanding  job  in  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  think  we  owe  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  this  appropriation  when 
he  has  come  in  with  a  25- percent  cut, 
and  when  he  has  worked  for  a  carry¬ 
over  of  approximately  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
statement  the  gentleman  made  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  to  cut  the 
ECA  authorization  by  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  If  I  thought  that  that  would  save 
the  taxpayers  of  America  half  a  billion 
dollars,  I  would  vote  for  it,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  would  not  save  them  anything 
and  might,  indeed,  cost  them  a  lot.  In 
fact,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Marshall 
plan  has  not  actually  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  one  dime.  If  we  had  not 
adopted  it,  we  would  be  deeper  in  debt 
and  going  further  in  the  red  in  this  year’s 
budget  than  we  are,  because  unquestion¬ 
ably  we  would  have  had  to  increase  our 
defense  expenditures  by  an  amount 
larger  than  the  cost  of  this  program.  If 
we  had  not  adopted  ERP,  Italy  and 
France  would  have  been  under  the  So¬ 
viets  2  years  ago;  the  Mediterranean 
would  have  been  a  Russian  lake  and  the 
Reds  would  be  on  the  English  Channel. 
What  would  that  have  done  to  our  secu¬ 
rity  and  to  our  defense  budget?  Well,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  twenty  billion 
a  year  and  probably  twenty-five  billion — 
an  increase  of  five  to  ten,  billion  over  our 
present  expenditures  for  defense.  If  we 
look  at  its  hardheadedly,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan  thus  far  has  saved  the  American 
taxpayer  money.  Is  it  good  sense  to  take 
any  chance  with  its  continued  success? 
I  am  not  willing  to  accept  such  a  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  would  rather  authorize  more 
than  is  needed  than  less.  It  is  not  just 
short-sighted  economy,  it  is  not  economy 
at  all  to  cut  this  authorization  below  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill.  If  it  is  not 
all  needed,  then  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  can  cut  down  such  items  as 
the  facts  may  justify  later,  should  crops 
in  Europe  prove  good,  other  conditions 
favorable,  and  no  crises  develop  that 
might  require  some  additional  funds  in 
a  hurry  at  a  time  when  Congress  might 
not  be  in  session.  I  hope  the  full  $2,950,- 
000,000  authorization  will  be  retained; 
whether  or  not  it  is  all  in  dollars,  or 
partly  in  surplus  commodities  under  the 
Vorys  amendment,  this  has  always  been 
and  still  is,  first  of  all,  a  national-security 
proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lyle]. 

(Mr.  LYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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[Mr.  LYLE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  MCCARTHY, 
Mr.  LYLE,  and  Mr.  HORAN  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  yield  the  time 
allotted  them  to  Mr.  Pace.) 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  misgivings  that  I  might  be  able 
to  contribute  anything  worthwhile  to 
this  discussion,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  so-called  Vorys 
amendment  should  remain  in  the  bill. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton],  jointly  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  will  be  adopted.  I  say  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons: 

First,  I  think  if  the  Vorys  amendment 
became  law,  it  would  contribute  in  good 
measure  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
farm  program.  You  all  know,  we  are 
in  trouble  now  with  some  losses,  and  as 
soon  as  the  press  begins  to  blow  up  the 
loss  of  this  additional  $1,000,000,000  I 
think  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  be  in 
great  distress. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  ECA  program,  let  it  be 
that  and  not  a  farm  dumping  program. 
I  for  one  resent  the  efforts  being  made 
to  try  to  use  ECA  or  any  other  program 
for  the  purpose  of  dumping  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  every  Member  of  this  House  whose 
commodities  are  not  now  supported  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  that 
you  get  no  benefit  under  the  Vorys 
amendment.  There  can  be  enormous 
surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  not  given  the  benefit  of  any 
support  price.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  required  to  take  over 
such  commodities.  And  under  this 
Vorys  amendment  there  is  no  obligation 
to  buy  one  single  pound  of  those  com¬ 
modities.  Under  the  Vorys  amendment 
the  only  commodities  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  are  those  which  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  the  support  price  pro¬ 
gram.  Certainly  States  like  California, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  which  have  at 
times  enormous  surpluses,  should  have 
the  right  to  be  considered  in  the  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman  under  the 
ECA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  really  is  at  stake 
here?  I  think  everybody  should  under¬ 
stand.  Go  look  at  the  list  of  proposed 
purchases  by  ECA.  There  is  a  little  of 
this  and  that,  some  soybeans  and  pea¬ 
nuts  and  cheese  and  eggs  and  resin  and 
turpentine,  totaling  40,  50,  or  60  million 
dollars,  but  what  are  we  really  talking 
about  here  now?  We  are  talking  about 
cotton  and  wheat.  Those  commodities 
are  substantially  the  subject  matter 
under  discussion  now. 

You  may  say,  “Well,  Mr.  Pace,  you  rep¬ 
resent  a  cotton  section.  Why  are  you  not 
for  the  Vorys  amendment?”  I  will  tell 
you  why.  You  contribute  through  that 
amendment  to  the  destruction  of  the 
market  for  our  cotton.  A  mill  in  France, 


a  mill  in  Italy,  a  mill  in  Belgium,  have 
a  product  to  process.  They  need  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  cotton  to  do  the  job.  But 
no,  they  do  not  get  it  under  the  Vorys 
amendment.  If  they  get  anything  they 
must  take  those  particular  grades  and 
staples  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  happens  to  have  on  hand. 

Now  what  goes  on?  Under  ECA  and 
under  the  procedure  in  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  country  the  buyers  for  the 
mills  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the 
particular  grades  and  staples  the  mills 
need.  If  the  cotton  is  under  loan  they 
pay  off  the  loan.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  then  takes  over  or  acquires 
the  grades  and  staples  not  wanted  at  the 
time. 

We  hope  to  ship  Japan  750,000  bales  of 
cotton  this  year,  but  not  under  the  Vorys 
amendment.  They  could  probably  use 
these  off  grades  and  short  staples,  but 
no,  under  the  Vorys  amendment,  since 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
owns  about  3,000,000  bales,  regardless  of 
what  the  mills  of  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere  might  want, 
these  mills  must  take  only  what  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  acquired. 

I  ask  you  not  to  do  that  to  the  cotton 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  We  are  hoping 
that  one  result  of  the  ECA  will  be,  after 
it  is  over,  we  will  have  made  friends  with 
the  businessmen  in  Europe  and  that  by 
cooperating  with  them,  in  the  years  to 
come  they  will  be  willing  to  come  here 
and  buy  American  cotton  from  the 
American  cotton  producers.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted?  We  would  be 
forcing  them  to  take  a  grade  and  staple 
of  cotton  for  which  they  have  no  need 
and  with  which  they  connot  produce  a 
suitable  commodity. 

No  better  argument  has  been  made 
here  than  that  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Hope],  who  said,  and  I  re¬ 
peat,  that  the  Vorys  amendment  will  not 
contribute  in  any  respect  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen] . 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  alloted'to  me  may  be  given 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

<  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  first  read  this  Vorys  amendment  I  was 
very  much  inclined  to  feel  it  was  a  good 
amendment.  I  am  not  so  sure  now. 
There  are  a  few  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask,  and  one  question  especially  which 
I  would  like  to  have  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  who  knows 
something  about  this  matter.  He  is  on 
the  subcommittee  on  agriculture  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

May  I  ask  him,  will  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  save  a  billion  dollars,  or  will  it  save 
anything? 


Mr.  HORAN.  Not  if  we  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Because 
in  the  bill  we  will  have  on  the  Floor  later 
this  week  we  have  an  item  of  $171,000,000 
which  we  are  requiring  in  order  to 
maintain  the  present  authorized  capital 
structure  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  We  have  increased  that  by 
$2,000,000,000  by  the  action  of  the  House. 

But  if  we  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Government  toward  this  accepted 
policy  for  the  maintenance  of  price  sup¬ 
ports,  we  will  be  required  next  year  to 
bring  in  an  item  in  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  extent  that  the  capital  structure  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
now  or  may  be  impaired  by  our  action. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Do  you  mean  that  if 
we  take  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  com¬ 
modities  which  are  now  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  send 
those  commodities  abroad,  that  will  de¬ 
plete  the  capital  structure  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000,000  and  hence  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  in  order  to  get  that  billion  dollars 
back  in  the  capital  structure,  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  the  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  HORAN.  We  will  have  to  repair 
the  amount  of  the  impairment  in  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  If  we  give  $1,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  farm  products  away, 
there  is  no  income  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  such  action; 
therefore,  we  would  be  required  to  repair 
it  by  an  appropriation  on  the  part  of 
our  committee  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Horan],  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
1  year  ago  this  House  had  before  it  a 
bill  similar  to  the  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  On  April  11,  1949,  the  House 
was  considering  what  was  known  as  the 
Worley  amendment  to  require  the  trans¬ 
fer.^  the  ECA  of  certain  canned  meat 
which  the  Government  held  in  Mexico. 
To  that  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  corn  products.  These 
proposals  did  not  go  nearly  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  dumping  American  agricul¬ 
ture  surpluses  as  does  the  pending  Vorys 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  that  debate 
the  gentleman  representing  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  [Mr.  Vorys]  stated: 

We  must  not  make  this  European  recovery 
plan  a  form  of  disguised  subsidy  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  in  any  form.  It  may  be 
that  we  need  a  subsidy  program,  but  let 
us  not  put  it  in  this  bill.  The  fact  is,  as  to 
meat,  that  the  only  meat  that  goes  from 
the  United  States  is  horse  meat  under  this 
program.  This  meat  that  is  referred  to, 
that  the  Commodity  Corporation  has,  is 
about  100,000,000  pounds  of  canned  meat 
that  costs  about  50  percent  more  than  the 
raw  meat  which  the  Europeans  like  to  eat. 
They  do  not  like  canned  meat. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  corn  amend¬ 
ment.  Eighty  percent  of  the  corn  goes  over 
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there  as  feed;  and  if  we  are  going  to  have 
corn  flakes  and  corn  products  made  out  of 
corn,  we  simply  add  thereby  to  the  cost  of 
the  program  as  a  hidden  subsidy  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  and  the  milling  industry. 

Remember,  in  this  program  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  recovery  of  enterprises  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  industry  in  Europe  that  may 
be  competitive  with  us. 

If  we  start  to  gut  this  program  for  recovery 
in  Europe  by  making  it  into  a  hidden  sub¬ 
sidy  program  for  business  or  agriculture  in 
this  country,  we  will  do  one  of  two  things: 
We  will  make  its  cost  completely  prohibitive 
or  we  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  aid. 

The  proposals  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  objected  last 
year  were  not  nearly  so  far-reaching  in 
the  way  of  dumping  and  in  the  way  of 
making  this  a  hidden  subsidy  as  is  the 
present  proposal  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  which  makes  this  bill 
an  outright,  known,  open  subsidy.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  says  that  he  has  not 
retreated  from  last  year’s  position.  If 
dumping  was  fcad  last  year,  I  doubt  that 
it  is  good  this  year.  Let  us,  therefore, 
keep  an  honest  set  of  books  and  let  our 
farm  products  move  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  through  the  channels  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade,  rather  than  to  restore  the 
government-with-government  type  of 
trading  in  which  Hitler  engaged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Christopher], 

(Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jen¬ 
sen]  and  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Horan]  so  well  brought  out  a 
few  minutes  ago,  this  House  should  not 
adopt  the  Vorys  amendment.  They 
showed  beyond  doubt  that  it  impairs  the 
capital  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  $1,000,000,000  and  permanently 
reduces  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  by  $1,000,000,000,  in  that  it  de¬ 
nies  to  the  Corporation  any  method  of 
ever  getting  its  capital  impairment  re¬ 
stored;  second,  it  charges  as  cost  of  the 
farm  program  the  cost  of  those  com¬ 
modities  supplied  pursuant  to  the  act, 
regardless  of  whether  those  commodities 
could  be  carried  and  subsequently  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  loss  or  at  any  slight 
loss;  and  third,  it  allows  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  acquire  in  private-trade  channels 
only  those  commodities  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  not  have 
in  its  stocks  or  which  the  Administrator 
needs  in  excess  of  the  billion-dollar  lim¬ 
itation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  it 
will  do.  It  will  add  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  propaganda  machine  in  these  United 
States.  We  have  a  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  United  States  that  is  grind¬ 
ing  out  articles  against  any  support  price 
for  agriculture,  against  any  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  give  them  a  chance  to  say 
that  the  support  program  has  cost  an 
extra  billion  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  While  that  would 
not  be  literally  true,  it  would  take  a  mon¬ 
strous  lot  of  explaining  to  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  was  not  true.  Therefore,  I 
am  in  opposition  to  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood], 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  debate  back  to  the 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  ECA 
bill  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
If  there  was  a  short  wave  length  con¬ 
nection  between  this  House  and  the 
Kremlin,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  free  and  open  debate,  the 
Politburo  and  every  member  would  be 
slapping  their  back  in  glee.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  during  the  campaigns  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  still  today,  the 
chief  argument  being  used  by  Russia 
against  the  Marshall  plan?  Do  you  for¬ 
get  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about? 
We  are  talking  about  the  Marshall  plan, 
in  case  you  have  forgotten.  The  chief 
argument  against  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  instrument 
for  America  to  dump  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products  into  Europe,  the  Vorys 
amendment  is  a  dumping  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Michener], 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  support  the  Vorys  plan  which  has 
been  so  extensively  discussed  throughout 
the  days  of  this  debate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  know  of  nothing  new  I  can  add 
pro  or  con  so  far  as  this  proposal  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Within  the  next  few  minutes, 
the  vote  will  come.  I  have  supported 
ECA  in  the  past.  I  did  this  because  I  felt 
I  was  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
country.  Together  with  all  informed 
persons,  I  knew  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shud¬ 
der  to  think  of  what  might  happen  if 
this  effort  to  establish  peace  throughout 
the  world  fails. 

We  must  all  now  concede  that  ECA 
has  rendered  a  splendid  service  to  hu¬ 
manity,  to  peace,  and  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  To  finance  this  agency,  our  people- 
have  sacrificed.  We  have  gone  without 
many  desirable  things  that  could  have 
been  purchased  for  our  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  had  we  not  felt  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  world,  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  the  generations  yet  to  come.  No 
one  realizes  more  than  I  do  that  there 
is  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  all 
thinking  people  that  the  Congress  cut 
out  waste,  useless  expenses,  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  We  cannot  support  the  world,  to 
the  extent  we  have  since  the  war,  with¬ 
out  ruining  our  own  economy  and  bank¬ 
rupting  our  country.  This  must  not  hap¬ 
pen,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  when, 
where  and  how. we  can  best  withdraw 
from  the  foreign-spending  field. 

When  this  program  was  authorized  by 
law,  moral  and  legal  commitments  fol¬ 
lowed.  ECA  must  not  be  a  continuing 
program;  however,  we  must  keep  faith 
with  those  to  whom  we  have  legally  and 
morally  obligated  ourselves  pursuant  to 
this  law.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  to  con¬ 
tinue  ECA  for  the  time  and  in  the 
amounts  promised.  Be  it  remembered 
that  we  are  not  committed  to  any  specific 
number  of  dollars.  We  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out  this  peace  objective. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  does 
just  that  thing.  The  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  Vorys  plan,  will  fur¬ 
nish  food  and  fiber  instead  of  cash. 
These  food  products  have  already  been 
purchased  in  the  farm  support  program. 
They  are  in  storage  in  possession  of  our 
Government.  If  we  can  fulfill  our  obli¬ 
gations  under  ECA  by  turning  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  these  foodstuffs, 
why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
should  we  be  called  upon  to  assess  the 
taxpayers  another  billion  dollars  to  buy 
like  foodstuffs? 

My  colleagues  know  what  my  position 
has  been  so  far  as  help  to  agriculture  is 
concerned.  I  believe  the  farmer  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  had  no  better  friend  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  not  always  voted 
100  percent  with  the  views  of  the  farm 
organizations.  I  have  supported  their 
views  when  I  though  they  were  right. 
ECA  is  one  thing  and  farm  support 
prices  are  another  thing.  The  2  should 
not  be  confused  or  mixed  up.  The  one 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  other. 
Let  us  settle  ECA  on  its  merits  and,  by  the 
same  token,  let  us  settle  the  farm  subsidy 
program  on  its  merits.  Let  us  place  all 
the  cards  on  the  table  face  up  in  each 
instance,  and  that  is  what  I  propose  to 
do. 

In  this  conection,  I  want  to  read  an 
editorial  from  the  Monroe  Evening  News, 
of  Monroe,  Mich.,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  in  my  home  State.  The  editor 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray.  He  is  not  an  isolation¬ 
ist;  he  has,  I  think,  supported  the  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  100  percent,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  would  do  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  that 
policy.  I  am  convinced  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  in  my  district  so  far 
as  the  Vorys  plan  and  this  appropria¬ 
tion  are  concerned.  The  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

A  Use  for  Surplus 

The  following  somewhat  confused  sequence 
news  stories  has  appeared  in  the  papers  since 
the  beginning  of  the  week: 

Representative  John  M.  Vorys,  Repub¬ 
lican,  Ohio,  proposed  that  $1,000,000,000  be 
cut  from  next  year’s  Marshall  plan  appro¬ 
priations  and  this  amount  be  supplied  -to 
European  countries  out  of  American  sur¬ 
pluses  of  food  and  cotton,  purchased  under 
the  price-support  program. 

Monroe  County  schools  were  notified  that 
beginning  April  1  Federal  aid  for  hot-lunch 
programs  would  be  cut  drastically.  And  in 
Lansing,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  Lee  Thurst<#i  urged  Michigan  Congress¬ 
men  to  support  additional  appropriations  for 
school  lunches. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold 
$40,000,000  worth  of  surplus  dried  eggs  to 
Great  Britain  for  $7,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
the  British  paid  $1,000,000,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  $3,000,000,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
$3,000,000. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage,  Democrat, 
Texas,  proposed  that  all  surplus  dried  milk 
in  United  States  storage  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  which  now  has  run  out  of 
money  while  European  children  still  desper¬ 
ately  need  supplemental  food. 

We  don’t  blame  anyone  if  this  picture 
resembles  something  out  of  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.  We  -have  piled  up  millions  of  dollars 
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worth  of  surplus  foods  In  the  effort  to  holster 
farm  prices,  and  most  of  this  food  is  kept  in 
storage  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  United  States 
taxpayers.  Meanwhile,  American  youngsters 
will  have  to  go  without  school  lunches,  or  eat 
less,  unless  Congress  appropriates  more  of 
the  taxpayers’  money. 

We  .spend  $6,000,000  of  our  own  money  to 
get  rid  of  surplus  dried  eggs  in  England.  We 
try  to  persuade  the  UN  to  take  surplus  dried 
milk  off  our  hands  in  order  to  feed  starving 
youngsters  in  Europe. 

Yet,  if  the  ECA  gets  its  wish,  Congress  will 
appropriate  for  next  year’s  Marshall  plan 
$1,650,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  American 
food  products  from  the  farm  to  ship  to 
Europe. 

No  wonder  Representative  Vorys’  proposal 
met  with  the  prompt  response  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Why  not  take 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  existing  surplus  farm 
products,  which  we  have  already  paid  for, 
and  send  it  to  Europe,  instead  of  spending 
an  additional  $1,650,000,000  to  buy  such  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  open  market? 

Why  not  apply  more  of  these  surplus  foods 
to  the  school-lunch  program,  instead  of  ap¬ 
propriating  additional  funds  to  buy  more 
food  at  supported  prices?  Why  not  give  as 
much  surplus  dried  milk  as  can  be  used  to 
the  UN  children’s  relief  program? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  American  taxpayer,  is  a 
resounding  “Yes.”  Yet  every  bureaucrat  in 
Washington  is  busy  thinking  up  reasons  why 
these  sensible  ways  of  getting  rid  of  surplus 
foods  and  getting  them  into  the  stomachs 
of  people  who  are  hungry  are  not  feasible. 
ECA  argues  that  such  a  plan  would  put  it  in 
a  strait  jacket.  Farm  Congressmen  argue 
that  disposal  of  the  surplus  in  this  manner 
would  hamstring  the  price-support  program. 

We  think  it  is  time  that  common  sense 
was  applied  to  the  surplus  problem,  and  that 
Representative  Vorys  is  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  to  the  figures.  The  $1,396,000,000 
applies  to  purchases  from  all  sources. 
It  is  only  $1,122,900,000  from  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  that  gives  a  leeway 
of  only  $122,900,000  to  play  with  if  the 
Vorys  amendment  is  allowed  to  remain 
in. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  question.  I  hope  the  words 
‘‘to  play  with”  are  not  significant. 

(Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

[Mr.  ABBITT  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spence], 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
child  that  you  have  been  kicking  around 
all  the  afternoon  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  I  would  feel  recreant  to  my  parental 
duties  if  I  did  not  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  organized  in  1933  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Delaware;  it  was  afterward 
reorganized  under  the  Federal  Corpo¬ 
ration  Control  Act.  It  was  organized  for 


certain  specific  purposes.  It  was  not  to 
be  an  eleemosynary  institution.  Since  its 
inception  it  has  rendered  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  you  loot  this  Corporation  in  this 
fashion  you  reduce  its  assets  by  a  billion 
dollars,  and  whenever  it  comes  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  in  the  future  it  will  have  to  show 
that  loss  every  time  it  presents  its  state¬ 
ment.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would  set  a 
precedent  for  further  looting  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

What  greater  authorization  is  there  for 
taking  away  the  assets  of  this  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  are  in  grain,  than  for  taking 
away  the  assets  of  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  corporation,  which  are  in  dollars? 

I  hope  the  Fulton-Cooley  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  The  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  of  the  House  takes  a 
pride  in  this  Corporation  and  its  accom¬ 
plishments  and  hope  nothing  may  be 
done  to  impair  its  usefulness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MulterL 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  city  farmer  who  wants  to  pay  a 
slight  debt  to  those  farmers  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  city  folk,  although  un¬ 
successfully,  in  trying  to  give  us  some 
cooperative  housing  legislation.  I  am 
supporting  the  CCC  program.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  crippled  by  the  Vorys  plan 
in  this  bill.  If  the  Vorys  plan  should 
prevail,  it  would  take  $1,000,000,000  from 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  CCC.  To  the 
extent  that  its  revolving  fund  is  de¬ 
pleted,  to  that  extent  its  hands  are  tied. 
Last  week  you  gave  them  an  additional 
$2,000,000,000  authorization.  This  week 
you  will  be  taking  back  $1,000,000,000 
of  it  if  you  let  the  Vorys  plan  prevail. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  my  very 
good  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  that  when  we  had  up 
the  question  of  revising  the  charter  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  last 
year  I  introduced  an  amendment  where¬ 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could  exchange  surplus  commodities  for 
critical  war  materials?  Then,  of  course, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
get  credit  for  the  surplus  commodities 
they  sold  because  they  would  sell  the 
critical  material  to  stock-piling  agencies. 
That  is  different. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  is  going  to  accomplish  anything 
except  reduce  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  a  billion 
dollars.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Vorys  plan  should  be  eliminated  from 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  very  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  •  I  agree  with  him  com¬ 
pletely  and  thank  him  for  his  contri¬ 
bution. 

The  Vorys  plan  simply  takes  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  commodities,  dumps  them 
on  Europe  and  does  not  even  permit  CCC 


to  replenish  its  stores  with  similar  or 
any  other  kind  of  goods. 

The  language  of  the  bill  which  we  seek 
to  delete  by  the  Fulton-Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  reads  “without  reimbursement.” 

That  means  that  you  create  a  billion 
dollar  deficit  for  CCC  and  cripple  its 
future  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  still  very  simple.  Are  you  in  favor 
or  using  the  surpluses  we  own  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  or  not?  Are  you  in  favor  of 
appropriationg  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  we  need  for  foreign  aid  or  not?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  cutting  the  ECA  appro¬ 
priation  a  billion  dollars  and  then  using 
surpluses? 

We  can  talk  all  we  please,  but  we  have 
found  that  ECA  has  been  carrying  a  load 
for  the  farmers  that  it  should  not  carry, 
and  now  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  carry  a  double  load. 

The  question  is  going  to  be  mighty 
simple.  Do  you  want  to  use  these  bulg¬ 
ing  surpluses  or  not?  If  we  decide  here 
that  we  want  to  use  them,  then  we  save 
a  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  after 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  ond  Currency, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  those  committees 
to  do  something  about  fixing  up  their 
price-support  scheme,  can  do  so,  but  we 
will  not  charge  it  to  foreign  aid  when 
it  belongs  to  a  domestic  price-support 
proposition. 

The  question  before  you,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  said,  is  very  simple.  The 
only  way  in  which  anyone  can  say  the 
Vorys  plan  will  never  save  anything  is 
that  our  support  of  farm  prices  must  be 
permanent,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  KeeI  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith].  I  beg  of  you,  I  beg 
of  every  one  of  you,  not  to  support  any 
cut  in  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 
We  have  gone  into  this  matter,  we  have 
screened  every  item  in  the  request.  We 
have  had  witnesses  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  including  the  mission  chiefs  from 
all  over  Europe  who  are  working  with 
Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  had  evidence  be¬ 
fore  us  that  this  amount  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  and 
the  appropriation  it  authorizes  is  for  our 
national  interest,  do  not  vote  for  the  bill. 
If  you  believe  it  is  for  our  national  in¬ 
terest,  vote  for  the  entire  ^appropriation 
and  do  not  cripple  it. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  tremendous  help 
given  me  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
on  the  Republican  side.  We  have  some 
nonpartisan  men  over  there  who  are  the 
finest  sort  of  Members.  At  this  time  I 
want  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  another  magnificent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  ECA,  who  is  a  Member  of 
the  other  body.  I  read  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Hoffman  by  the  Honorable 
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Arthur  H.  Vandenbero,  United  States 
Senator,  and  I  could  not  close  my  re¬ 
marks  with  a  more  eloquent  or  persuasive 
plea: 

The  ECA  smoked  out  Soviet  Russia’s  sinis¬ 
ter  plan  for  world  domination — always  aimed 
finally  at  us.  It  set  up  a  new  type  of  peace¬ 
ful  cooperation  between  independent  peo¬ 
ples  seeking  not  conquest  but  honorable  sur¬ 
vival  for  liberty  under  law  and  for  the  as¬ 
pirations  by  which  free  men  live.  ' 

It  built  peaceful  sinews  into  the  precious 
hopes  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  North  Atlantic  community  and  the 
peaceful  dedications  of  America. 

In  all  candor  can  it  be  successfully  denied 
that  ECA  has  been  substantially  responsible 
for  reversing  the  corroding  gloom  which 
threatened  western  civilization  2  years  ago, 
and  which  might  have  brought  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain -to  the  very  rims  of  the  Atlantic  but  for 
this  brave  adventure?  How  much  is  that 
worth,  in  liberties  and  lives  and  dollars,  to 
our  United  States?  How  much? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  Smith 
of^ Wisconsin  amendment  and  the  Ful- 
ton-Cooley  amendment  be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Smith  of 
Wisconsin  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  118,  noes 
137. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Kee. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
137,  noes  152. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  5 
minutes  but  I  think  everyone  should 
understand  just  where  we  are.  We  may 
have  no  further  opportunity  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  this  authorization  unless 
we  do  it  at  this  point.  I  anticipate  my 
present  motion  will  not  prevail.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  its  disposition,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  change  the 
dollar  figure,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
$250,000,000. 

The  Fulton  amendment  now  pending 
proposes  to  restore  the  figure  of  $2,950,- 
000,000.  The  Smith  amendment  to  the 
Fulton  amendment,  just  rejected,  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  that  total  figure  by 
$500,000,000,  making  it  $2,450,000,000. 
The  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer 


will  reduce  the  figure  from  $2,950,000,000 
to  $2,700,000,000.  In  other  words,  it 
proposes  to  reduce  the  authorization  by 
$250,000,000.  This  is  a  quarter  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  which  is  something  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  proposed  author¬ 
ization. 

The  general  appropriaton  bill  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  carries 
a  chapter  on  civil  functions  wherein 
your  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  are  reduced  by  25  percent. 
That  is  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  to  come  up  when 
this  ECA  bill  is  over.  If  you  fail  at  least 
to  make  this  little  token  reduction  re¬ 
ducing  the  estimates  on  this  foreign 
aid  authorization  by  a  scant  10  percent, 
how  would  you  justify  a  25  percent  re¬ 
duction  on  these  domestic  estimates? 
Here  we  are  only  proposing  a  reduction 
of  $250,000,000  on  the  $2,950,000,000.  If 
it  were  a  full  10  percent  reduction  it 
would  amount  to  $295,000,000.  I  am 
only  making  it  an  even  $250,000,000  re¬ 
duction;  the  larger  cut  has  failed. 

Keep  in  mind  one  other  thing  that 
$150,000,000  of  the  authorization  for  the 
current  year  is  being  carried  over  so  that 
of  this  $250,000,000  you  might  say  $150,- 
000,000  is  a  carryover  from  the  current 
year. 

If  this  bill  cannot  stand  a  reduction 
of  $250,000,000 — less  than  10  percent — 
how  then  will  you  explain  to  your  people 
that  you  are  voting  to  give  the  estimates 
on  this  foreign-aid  bill  and  yet  are  going 
to  vote  a  25-percent  reduction  on  your 
domestic  appropriations? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  as¬ 
suming  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  adopted  in  making  his  proposition  to 
the  House,  or  is  the  gentleman  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  appropriation,  even 
though  it  should  remain  at  $1,950,000,- 
000? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  Fulton-Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted  and  that  we  will 
then  be  left  with  $2,950,000,000,  and  the 
figure  in  this  paragraph  will  then  have 
been  acted  upon  and  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  to  amend  it.  This  is 
your  last  chance  to  reduce  the  authori¬ 
zation.  If  the  Fulton  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  dollar  amount  is  acted  upon 
and  no  further  amendment  will  be  in 
order  to  the  figure. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted,  that  will  reduce 
the  authorization  $250,000,000. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Then  if  the  Cooley 
amendment  as  then  amended  were  de¬ 
feated,  the  money  part  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  remain  as  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  but  we  would  use  surplus.  That 
is,  if  the  gentleman’s  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  is  merely  an  amendment  to 
the  Cooley  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is 
merely  an  amendment  to  the  $2,950,000,- 
000.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the  Fulton- 
Cooley  amendment. 


Mr.  VORYS.  If  it  were  adopted,  if  the 
Fulton  amendment  itself  were  then  de¬ 
feated,  we  would  be  back  where  we 
started? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  would 
be  back  where  we  started,  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendment  before  us  to  effect  any 
reduction. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Assuming  your 
amendment  is  adopted  and  the  Burleson 
amendment  is  later  adopted,  then  this 
reduces  the  $1,950,000,000  by  $250,000,- 
000? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Burleson  amendment  is, 
but  if  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  figure 
in  this  paragraph  it  would  be  ruled  out  of 
order,  because  the  figure  will  have  been 
acted  upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  preferential  motion,  and 
then  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  rising  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  result  that 
will  follow  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  is  adopted.  Assuming  the 
Fulton  amendment  is  adopted,  that  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  money  in 
the  amount  of  $2,950,000,000.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Burleson  amendment,  which  I 
understand  is  an  amendment  to  another 
section  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment  is  correct  if  it  is  applied  to  t,his 
particular  part  that  ’  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  relates 
to  another  part  of  the  bill  later  on. 
Assuming  that  is  adopted  with  the  $1,- 
000,000,000  allocation  therein  in  relation 
to  agricultural  products,  then  we  are  in 
fact  reducing  the  authorization  from 
$1,950,000,000  to  $1,700,000,000.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  is  adopted, 
the  only  way  you  can  keep  the  $1,950,- 
000,000  money  authorization  would  be  by 
the  Burleson  amendment  limiting  it  to 
$750,000,000.  But  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  a  billion  dollars,  and 
if  that  is  adopted,  then,  as  a  result  of 
both  amendments  being  adopted,  in  ef¬ 
fect  it  would  reduce  the  authorized  ap¬ 
propriation,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
from  $1,950,000,000  to  $1,700,000,000. 

Now,  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  would  like  to 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  While  we 
often  disagree,  there  is  no  one  I  have 
greater  respect  for  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation  it  is  this:  If  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  is  adopted 
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and  then  we  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
Cooley  amendment,  the  total  amount 
provided  would  be  $2,700,000,000. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TABER.  If  we  fail  to  adopt  the 
Cooley-Fulton  amendment,  then  the 
bill  will  stand  just  as  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  we  can  pass  on 
whatever  there  is  in  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  afterwards;  the  Case  amendment  is 
out  of  the  window  from  that  angle. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  agrees  with  me,  then, 
according  to  his  statement,  that  if  the 
Case  amendment  to  the  Pulton-Cooley 
amendment  is  adopted  the  effect  is  to 
mr’-.e  the  entire  dollar  authorization, 
$2,700,000,000.  Then  if  the  Burleson 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered,  is 
adopted,  it  brings  the  amount  down  to 
$1,700,000,000,  reducing  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect,  because  the  Burleson  amendment 
will  have  the  effect  of  tying  down  $1,- 
000  000,000  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thp  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  so-called  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Burleson 
amendment  is  not  before  the  House  at 
this  time  and  is  not  properly  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  So  that  the  only 
question  before  the  committee  now  is  the 
Case  amendment  and  the  Fulton  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  only  trying 
to  present  the  picture  to  the  House  so 
that  the  membership  will  understand 
the  situation. 

If  the  Case  amendment  is  adopted 
that  means  that  the  total  amount  au¬ 
thorized  is  $2,700,000,000. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  a  to- 
ta1. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  what  I  un¬ 
derstand. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then,  if  the 
B  ’rleson  amendment  is  adopted - 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  do  not  know 
ab'ut  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  we  know  it 
will  be  offered,  and  we  know  that  the 
net  effect  of  it,  if  adopted,  would  be  to 
tie  down  another  billion  and  make  the 
authorization  $1,700,000,000*. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  the  Burleson  amendment 
m'ght  be. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  not  proposed  to 
spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars  over 
here  on  agricultural  products  anyway? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  simply  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  If 
the  Case  amendment  is  adopted  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  reduce  the  authorization 
$250,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  preferential  motion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South. 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fulton:  On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out 
“$2,950,000,000”  and  insert  “$2,700,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota)  there  were — ayes  155,  noes  141. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
165,  noes  163. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  May  I  ask  what  the  total 
now  is  in  the  part  of  the  Fulton  amend¬ 
ment  that  has  been  amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amount  is  now 
$2,700,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
previously  asked  for  a  division  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  trying  to  decide 
whether  a  division  would  be  helpful  or 
not.  If  there  were  no  division,  then  the 
entire  Fulton  amendment  striking  out 
the  $1,000,000,000  for  surplus  but  raising 
the  total  from  $1,950,000,000  to  $2,700,- 
000,000  would  be  the  issue  before  the 
House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  a  division  then,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  178,  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson: 
Page  8,  line  13,  insert  after  the  word  “sum” 
the  following:  “a.  Not  less  than  $750,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  procurement 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  supply  thereof  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
consumers:  And  provided  further,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  prohibit  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  any  such  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  canned  agricultural  products  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
program  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted  pursuant 


to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  8,  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  b.” 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  $3,000,000,000  appropria¬ 
tion  for  EC  A  in  its  entirety.  The  reason 
is  simple  and  fundamental — our  Federal 
Government  is  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  as  a  result  of  the  foolish  economic 
policies  we  have  followed  during  the  last 
20  years.  We  have  spent  more  money 
than  we  have  taken  in — we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  debts  consistently  until  we 
now  approach  the  astronomical  figure  of 
$260,000,000,000  in  the  red.  The  insig¬ 
nificant  growth  on  our  body  politic  here¬ 
tofore  diagnosed  as  inflation  has  devel¬ 
oped  malignancy  and  we  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  final  stages  oL  cancer 
which  must  now  be  diagnosed  as  social¬ 
ism.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  thoughts 
on  this  bill  with  a  simple  analogy. 

You,  Mr.  Average  American,  play  the 
simple  role  of  a  father  with  a  family  of 
many  children.  You  have  borrowed 
money  each  year  for  the  past  20  years, 
and  during  each  of  those  20  years  you 
have  spent  more  than  you  have  made. 
Your  own  children  and  your  wife  need 
new  shoes  and  clothes  and  beg  you  to 
buy  these  items  for  them.  You  refuse 
and  say,  “No,  my  funds  are  exhausted 
and  I  cannot  borrow  any  more.  If  I  do, 
I  will  be  bankrupt.”  Then  next  day 
along  comes  your  neighbor  who  has  a 
large  family  of  children  and  they  like¬ 
wise  need  shoes  and  clothing.  He  begs 
you  for  money  to  buy  his  family  these 
needed  items.  He  admits  that  his  finan¬ 
cial  condition  is  worse  than  yours,  but  ex¬ 
cuses  his  family  on  the  grounds  that  he 
himself  has  taught  them  that  they  could 
always  depend  upon  charity  from  other 
people  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 
Just  what  kind  of  a  fool  would  you  be, 
Mr.  Average  American,  if  you  went  down 
to  the  bank  and  asked  for  an  additional 
loan  of  money  and  told  your  banker  it 
would  be  given  to  your  indolent  neighbor 
for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family? 
Any  man  who  would  even  consider  doing 
that  would  be  a  good  prospect  for  con¬ 
finement  in  the  dangerous  ward  of  a 
mental  institution.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  our  Federal  Government  is  doing 
in"this  legislation. 

Uncle  Sam,  having  operated  in  the  red 
for  the  past  20  years  and  now  having 
accumulated  an  unheard  of  debt  will,  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  go  out  and  try  to  bor¬ 
row  more  money  from  the  famous  tax¬ 
payer  bank  to  give  to  his  neighbor  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  I  have  no  grudge 
against  any  European  or  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries,  nor  any  country  in  the  world  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned  including  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites.  If  our  Federal 
Government  could  afford  it  I  would  be 
the  first  to  support  this  program  in  its 
entirety,  but  how  can  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  says  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  economical  operation  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  balancing  the  budget 
and  putting  a  stop  to  further  deficit 
financing  vote  for  this  bill  or  any  part  of 
it? 

The  international  do  gooders  origi¬ 
nally  made  some  haphazard  statements 
about  stopping  the  spread  of  commun¬ 
ism  in  Europe  and  said  that  the  original 
ERP  was  the  only  answer  to  the  threat 
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of  communism  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
expenditure  of  $28,000,000,000  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  these  European 
countries  has  done  a  great  deal  to  bolster 
the  courage  of  many  European  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  fight  against  the  treacher¬ 
ous  arm  of  Communist  dictatorship;  but 
while  the  ECA  was  fighting  communism 
in  these  European  countries,  socialism 
was  stepping  in  at  the  back  door  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  we  were  helping  to  finance  that 
scheme  of  government  too.  Further  than 
that  we  paid  no  heed  to  the  approaching 
envelopment  of  China  by  Communist 
forces — so  actually  has  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ECA,  that  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  communism,  been  effective? 

We  learn,  much  to  our  sorrow  and 
regret,  that  French  Communists  #re 
almost  ready  to  take  over  the  French 
Government — and  all  the  while  Uncle 
Sam  has  helped  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  communism  in  foreign  countries 
what  has  he  done  at  home  for  his  own 
children?  He  has  hidden  Communist 
subversives  and  fellow-travelers  in  the 
strong  executive  department  of  his  own 
Government;  allowed  them  to  infiltrate 
and  operate  freely,  with  the  silent  bless¬ 
ing  of  our  law-enforcement  agencies, 
into  our  schools,  labor  unions,  and  other 
heretofore  free  institutions. 

This  hypocritical  attitude  toward  com¬ 
munism  cannot  and  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  further  condoned  by  the  American 
people. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  concern 
to  me  that  I  have  received  very  few  let¬ 
ters,  telegrams,  or  opinions  pro  and- con 
regarding  this  ECA  bill.  I  was  anxious 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  NAM  and 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
toward  this  bill  since  they  are  vigorously 
supporting  Government  economy  and 
opposing  increased  taxation  and  deficit 
spending.  The  ECA  has  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  future,  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  policy  of  deficit 
spending.  Three  billion  dollars  could 
very  well  spell  the  difference  between 
a  balanced  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  or 
our  continued  operation  in  the  red. 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  find  out  con¬ 
cerning  the  recommendation  of  the  NAM 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  regarding  ECA.  It  surprised  me 
greatly  to  learn  that  both  these  organi¬ 
zations,  labeled  as  “special  interests’’  by 
many  of  you  left-wingers,  are  support¬ 
ing  this  legislation  in  its  entirety.  Like 
all  other  bodies  of  this  type,  they  realize 
there  is  a  possibility  for  a  profit  for  the 
members  of  their  associations,  both  big 
and  small  industry  and  business.  The 
profit  motive  is  a  good  motive  and  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  I  believe  in 
the  free-enterprise  system  of  economy 
which  has  made  this  country  the  leader 
of  nations,  but  I  cannot  condone  the 
attitude  of  these  organizations  on  this 
ECA  bill  in  the  light  of  their  determined 
opposition  to  further  deficit  spending 
and  increased  taxation. 

How  can  any  Member  of  Congress  re¬ 
fuse  to  support  legislation  for  public- 
works  projects  in  this  country,  for  aid  to 
schools  and  for  the  dozens  of  other  ex¬ 
penditures  which  would  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  our  country,  and 
then  vote  for  this  immense  amount  of 


aid  to  a  few  so-called  friendly  European 
countries?  How  can  we  Members  of 
Congress  go  back  and  face  our  people 
and  explain  to  them  such  a  hypocritical 
policy? 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  our  increasing 
Federal  expenditures.  They  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  spending  itself  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  are 
becoming  aware  that  either  their  taxes 
will  be  increased  or  their  money  will  be 
worth  less  as  we  approach  the  precipice 
of  bankruptcy.  Stalin  has  often  said 
that  our  American  democracy  would 
spend  itself  into  bankruptcy  and  then 
would  be  easily  taken  over  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  already  at  work  within  our 
continental  boundaries.  I  can  see  Uncle 
Joe  laughing  up  his  sleeve  now  as  we  pass 
this  bill.  Not  only  will  it  enable  him  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  supplies  we 
have  sent  to  Europe  and  all  the  factories 
we  have  already  built  in  the  so-called 
free  European  countries,  but  it  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  establish  a  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship  over  our  own  United  States  of 
America  in  time  to  come. 

I  will  admit  that  the  $28,000,000,000 
actual  cash  that  has  been  spent  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  since  the  war  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  these  few  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  recipients  of  our  generosity, 
but  it  has  also  made  the  people  of  those 
countries  ever  more  dependent  upon  us 
for  relief  and  support.  These  European 
countries  have  already  taught  their  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam,  that  they 
can  always  depend  upon  some  generous 
and  kindhearted  donor  for  support  and 
keep.  To  continue  this  program  further 
would  only  foster  that  feeling  of  depend¬ 
ence  in  our  neighbors  of  Europe  as  well 
as  other  recipient  nations.  Conversely, 
it  would  tend  to  lessen  their  spirit  for 
their  God-given  freedoms  of  initiative 
and  enterprise. 

What  should  our  financial  policy  be 
then  with  reference  to  foreign  nations? 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  democracy  in  Europe  and  other 
countries  of  the  world,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  is  by  setting  the  best  example 
of  that  type  of  Government  here  in  the 
United  States  itself.  We  could  take  this 
$3,000,000,000  and  divide  it  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  435  congressional  districts  in 
the  United  States  and  each  congressional 
district  would  have  nearly  $7,000,000. 
Think  how  many  beautiful  new  post 
offices  and  other  Government  buildings 
this  could  provide  in  your  own  congres¬ 
sional  district.  Think  of  the  bridges,  the 
good  roads,  and  other  public  projects 
which  could  be  paid  for  by  this  huge  sum. 
Think  of  the  employment  that  could  be 
created  right  here  in  our  own  country 
with  this  amount  of  money.  This  $3,000,- 
000,000  would  provide  each  and  every 
American  citizen  over  the  age  of  65  with 
$265.  It  would  reduce  each  American 
taxpayer’s  tax  bill  by  $57.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  each  and  every  American  child  of 
school  age  with  $150  for  his  education. 
Surely  if  we  stop  and  think  and  consider 
the  consequences  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  we,  who  conscientiously  believe  in 
the  American  constitutional  system  of 
government  and  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 


tem  of  economy,  will  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

CORRECTION  OR  VOTE 

,  Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  109  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Jorfr-nal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

T^ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  \request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

ThSre  was  no  objection. 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  IIAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  five 
instances  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.  • 

Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  arid  include  some  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CLEMENTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ,'remarks  and 
include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois-asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  two  instances: 

Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  four 
instances. 

Mr  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  FURCOLO,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  in  one  to  include  a  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  MULTER'  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  expend  his  remarks  in  five 
instances  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  Editorial. 

Mr.  BUCpANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission-  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  be  $635.50. 

Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission/to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  the  remarks  by  Secretary  Snyder 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  J.  F,  T. 
O’Connor. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  projects  show  ng  the  1951 
budget  estimates  and  the  House  appro- 
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priation  allowances,  by  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Sir.  VELDE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  on  the 
bill  HhR.  7797  immediately  following 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and,  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  JENNINQS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  House  ond  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  15,  by  adding  a  new  para¬ 
graph. 

Mr.  LICHTENW ALTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  on  the  resolution  for 
funds  for  the  Committee  an  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that' 
the  cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Print¬ 
er  to  be  $134. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  include  extraneous  ma¬ 
terial. 

Mr.  SHAFER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  in  two  to  include  extran¬ 
eous  matter. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Holifield)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Admiral  Louis  Denfeld. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  to¬ 
day,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and  in¬ 
clude  three  different  addresses. 

Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  an  editorial. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  3  minutes  following  the 
legislative  program  of  the  day,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  certain  letters  and  editorials  re¬ 
garding  importations  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Japan. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  3  minutes  following  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts. 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN -of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  roll  call  119  I  am  recorded  as  not 
answering  to  my  name.  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  name,  and  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  a  report 
made  by  the  investigating  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  Coachella  project  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


as  a  part  of  the  cost  applicable  to  the  con¬ 
tract  in  question.  These  protests  appear 
to  be  well-founded.  WhUe  the  Bureau  en¬ 
deavored  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  questioned  items  of  cost  on  the  basis 
that  such  costs  benefited  the  distribution 
system,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the 
charges  have  been  allocated  to  the  contract 
on  an  arbitrary  basis,  and  in  most  instances 
such  costs  do  not  specifically  relate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract.  A  summary 
of  costs  which  have  been  charged  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  properly  allocable  to  this 
^contract  is  as  follows: 


COACHELLA  VALLEY  PROJECT  Cost  of  houses  completed  in 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  L*^+°pnated  amo  non  no 

z  ~  -  ,,  T,  from  different  project _ $109,000.00 

of  the  investigating  staff  of  the  House  Early  cost  incurred  in  prelimi- 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  nary  project  development,  not 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  related  to  construction _  55,000.00 

the  Interior,  is  as  follows :  Cost  of  survey's  which  were  of  no 

Report  of  the  Investigative  Staff,  House  t  6Cntnt  47,836.72 

Committee  on  Appropriations — Bureau  of  ,  +  +  .  +,  ’  .n  ...... 

Reclamation  Department  of  the  Interior  related  to  construction -  40,  000.  00 

keclamation,  department  of  the  interior  Reserye  for  arLnual  leave _  73,  406.  61 

On  December  22,  1947,  a  contract  was  en-  Cost  of  soil  survey  for  Coachella 

tered  into  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-  Canal _  38,  763.  00 

tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (re-  Denver  Office  expense  incorrectly 

ferred  to  herein  as  the  Bureau)  and  the  charged  to  this  project _  29,630.23 

Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District,  Moving  and  modification  of 

Coachella,  Calif,  (referred  to  herein  as  the  Denver  Office -  15,418.86 

district).  Briefly,  this  contract  provided  for  - - 

the' construction  by  the  Bureau  of  a  water  Total -  409,055.42 

distribution  system  and  for  the  repayment  by  A  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the  cost 
the  distnct  of  the  construction  costs,  not  to  items  in  the  fore  in  tabulation  wm  appear 

exceed  $13,500,000.  By  directive  dated  Jan-  subseqUently  in  this  report, 
uary  31,  1950,  the  committee  requested  that  _  .....  ,  .. 

an  inquiry  be  made  regarding  differences  be-  „  ^  addition  to  the  charges  above  outlined 

tween  the  Bweau  and  the  district  with  re-  appear  to  have  been  improperly  made 

spect  to  the  contract.  Specifically,  the  ques-  *°the  Prfe^  ^°^ract-  14  wlllbe  n°ted  a* 

tions  which  the -committee  desired  to  be  ex-  thls  P01^.  that,  th®  ®ureau  bas  char§ed 

plored  are  as  follows:  agam+st  tbls  c°ntract  depreciation  expenses 

1.  Whether  und4  the  contract  the  Gov-  automotive  equipment  at  a  highly 

ernment  is  obligated  to  construct  certain  accelerated  rate.  Numerous  automobiles 
designated  facilities  f<*  a  sum  not  exceeding  observed  at  Coachella  which  had  been 

$1.3.500,000,  if  appropriated,  or  merely  to  fur-  27oOO Ss  " 

nish  such  facilities  as  the  Government  is  G  ven  *ess  tn<in  27-uuu  miles. 

able  to  construct  for  not  to  exceed  said  sum,  Tbe  Bureau  estimates  that  completion  of 

if  appropriated.  •  the  entire  distribution  system  will  cost 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-  $16,210,041,  or  $2,710,041  more  than  the 

tion  has  charged  in  its  accounts  tionstruction  amount  now  provided  for  by  the  repayment 

and  other  costs  not  properly '^chargeable  contract.  However,  in  estimating  the  cost 
against  the  limit  of  $13  500,000.  of  work  J'et  t0  be  performed,  unrealistic  and 

exorbitant  estimates  were  made  by  the  Bu- 
conclusions  reau  for  certain  costs.  The  Bureau  has 

Question  1.  The  terms  of  the  contract -pur-  based  its  figures  for  pipe  to  be  used  in  the 

port  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  cqn-  construction  work  on  the  prices  charged  on 

struct  the  described  facilities  in  full,  'If  completed  units  although  the  construction 
necessary  funds  are  appropriated,  whether  or  engineer  of  the  Coachella  Division  of  the 

not  the  actual  cost  shall  exceed  the  maxi-  '  .  Bureau  now  estimates  that  present-day  oipe 

mum  limit  of  $13,500,000  reimbursable  by  Nuosts  have  decreased  approximately  10  per- 
the  district.  <^nt,  which  would  effect  a  corresponding  re- 

The  applicable  statutes  permit  the  Secre-  duction  in  the  amount  requested  by  the 

tary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  such  an  Bureau  to  complete  the  project.  In  addi- 

undertaking.'  tion,  estimated  costs  to  complete  the  project 

Consequently,  it  is  concluded  that  the  con-  include  a  substantially  higher  percentage 

tract  obligates  the  United  States  to  construct  than  pretoously  used  for  administrative  and 

the  facilities,  if  funds  are  appropriated,  even  overhead  cpsts. 

though  the  cost  should  exceed  $13,500,000,  The  redufe^ion  which  can  be  effecced  in 
which  is  the  maximum  reimbursement  that  the  Bureau’s  estimate  of  costs  to  be  incurred 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  receive  from  in  completing,  the  distribution  system 

the  district  under  this  contract.  amounts  to  $5^0,363,  overhead  expenses 

Question  2.  This  question  raises  a  legal  being  allowed  on  a-,basis  of  15  percent  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Bu-  direct  costs.  V 

reau’s  charges  against  this  project  may  be  From  tbe  foregoingSit  would  appear  that, 
challenged  by  the  district.  It  is  concluded  ln  the  eVent  funds  nectary  to  complete  the 
that  the  district  is  chargeable  only  with  costs  distribution  system  areNo  be  provided,  an 

actually  incurred  at  this  project  or  specifi-  amount  of  $1,730,622.58  will  be  necessary 

cally  incurred  for  this  project  in  a  nonproj-  above  the  total  of  $13,500,000  already  pro- 

ect  office  outside  the  District  of  Columbia;  vided  for.  The  following  tabulation  reflects 

that  the  district  may  challenge  the  Bureau’s  the  manner  of  arriving  at  this  additional 
determination  as  to  whether  particular  costs  cost ; 

are  of  such  character  as  to  be  so  chargeable;  \ 

and  may  question  whether  the  expenditures  Presently  estimated  total  v 

were  actually  made.  The  district  is  not  en-  cost  of  construction - $16,  2 1 0, 04 1 .  00 

titled  to  question  the  wisdom  of  particular  Cost  initially  estimated  and 

expenditures  or  the  manner  of  conducting  provided  for -  13,500,080.00 

the  project.  Additional  funds  required 

The  district  has  protested  the  inclusion  of  according  to  Bureau -  2,  710,  041.  00 

certain  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Bureau  - 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  this  is  a 
pretty  serious  situation  because  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  "take  the  farmers  away  from  their 
work.  Yes,  it  is  going  to  make  them  burn 
the  midnight  oil  when  they  should  be 
devoting  their  time  to  producing  the 
necessary  foods  of  life  for  the  people  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frdtp  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  While  the  farmers  are  an¬ 
swering  all  of  these  questions,  why  do 
they  not  take  some  of  these  people  out 
to  work  on  those  farms? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  That  is 
what  I  am  proposing.  The  fanner  needs 
help.  His  is  a  back-breaking  jolly  Farm 
work  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work'-known 
to  man. 

The  Government  ought  to  leave\he 
farmers  alone.  They  have  tough  enough 
going  even  when  they  pursue  their  work 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Are  they  trying  through  this  census 
to  collectivize  the  American  farm?  Will 
they  use  this  census  information  to  an¬ 
noy  and  harass  the  family-size  farmer, 
to  push  him  around,  to  try  to  scare  him 
and  finally,  to  take  away  his  independ¬ 
ence? 

If  they  are  able  to  pry  enough  into  his 
personal  affairs,  they  will  discourage  his 
initiative,  and  make  him  a  serf.  The 
greatness  of  American  agriculture  will  be 
thrown  out  the  window  thereby  and  we 
will  be  following  the  pattern  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  today 
for  20  minutes,  following  the  legislative 
program  and  any  special  orders  hereto¬ 
fore  entered. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  CRAB-CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
other  day  I  stated  that  the  Russians 
have  opened  a  new  offensive.  This  new 
offensive  is  not  against  Greece.  It  is  not 
against  Italy.  It  is  not  against  Poland. 
This  new  Russian  offensive  is  directed 
against  the  industries  and  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  past  month  shipped  into  this  coun¬ 
try  59,000  cases  of  Russian  canned  crab. 
That  crab  was  delivered  here  to  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  products  that 
we  of  the  United  States  produce.  One 
large  cannery  in  my  district  has  already 
closed  its  plant  and  has  notified  its 
workers  that  it  can  no  longer  operate 
in  competition  with  the  slave  labor  that 
the  Russians  employ  in  the  catching  and 
packing  of  crab. 

Russia,  I  am  informed,  now  has  on 
hand  about  450,000  cases  of  this  crab 


meat.  If  that  crab  is  shipped  into  the 
United  States,  which  undoubtedly  it  will 
be  unless  the  State  Department  acts  to 
prohibit  its  entry,  we  will  see  the  crab¬ 
canning  industry  of  our  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  go  out  of  business,  can¬ 
neries  close,  and  thousands  of  our  crab¬ 
fishing  boats  go  on  the  beaches. 

Since  I  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  these  imports  of  Russian 
canned  crab  I  have  received  a  score  of 
resolutions  of  protest  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  city  councils,  labor  unions, 
service  clubs,  and  veterans’  posts. 

They  and  I  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  not  be  permitting  Russia  to  sell 
her  goods  in  the  United  States  and 
thereby  strengthen  her  economy  at  the 
expense  of  American  industry  and  Amer¬ 
ican  workers.  This  is  particularly  true 
now  at  this  time  when  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  appropriate  billions  to 
prevent  Russian  from  further  aggres¬ 
sions  in  Europe. 

It  is  folly  to  spend  billions  to  prevent 
Russian  aggressions  in  Europe  and  at 
the  same  time  open  our  markets  to  inva¬ 
sion  by  Soviet  Union  goods  produced 
with  slave  labor. 

PERCUSSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimo'us  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  and 
the  country  that  I  am  doing  everything 
to  see  that  hospital  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  care  of  our  disabled 
veterans. 

You  will  remember  that  an  executive 
order  was  issued  some  time  ago  stopping 
the  construction  of  hospital  facilities 
that  would  have  provided  16,000  beds. 
We  have  a  bill  pending  to  restore  these 
facilities,  which  the  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  for.  I  am  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  on  April  24  to  bring  this  bill  up 
under  what  we  call  “skip  the  Rules  Com- 
mitte  rule”  in  order  that  we  may  take 
care  of  such  situations  as  was  described 
a  few  moments  ago  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lyle], 
That  is  not  the  only  case  of  its  kind. 
Many  such  cases  have  occurred  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

I  want  to  again  assure  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  individually  concerned,  as  chairman 
of  that  committee,  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  hospital  facilities  are 
provided. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  When  the  hospitals 
are  built,  can  the  gentleman  say  whether 
or  not  we  will  be  able  to  get  nurses  and 
doctors  sufficient  to  staff  them?  At  one 
time  we  had  a  hospital  we  could  not 
properly  staff. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes,  I  think  we  will. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  hospital 
facilities  are  more  important  than  too 
many  doctors. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VETERANS’  FACILITIES 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  just  men¬ 
tioned  a  bill  he  is  going  to  present  to  the 
House  to  provide  an  additional  16,000 
beds  for  the  Veterans’  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi,  and  any 
other  gentlemen  interested,  to  the  fact 
that  a  report  has  come  to  me  from  my 
own  district  in  California  that  a  Navy 
hospital  is  being  closed  in  Los  Angeles 
County  and  taken  over  by  the  VA,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  move  the  facilities 
now  located  at  Birmingham  Hospital,  in 
my  district,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  into 
this  ex-Navy  facility  in  another  congres¬ 
sional  district  in  California.  I  am  very 
strong  for  military  hospitals  being  used 
for  veterans’  purposes,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  utterly  ridiculous  and 
fantastic  to  close  existing  facilities  which 
are  now  being  occupied  by  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  and  moving  the  person¬ 
nel  and  patients,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
to  another  site  when  there  is  a  vast  need 
for  additional  beds  to  take  care  of  our 
veterans  in  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  wholly  without  reason. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  an  editorial  regarding  his 
late  colleague,  Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  an  article  by  Raymond 
Moley. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  resolution  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  from  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror. 

Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  include  some  excerpts. 

Mr.  FENTON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial. 

Mr.  CANFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  three 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  expects  to  make  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  letter  from  Hon.  Andrew  V. 
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Ruckman,  director  of  veterans’  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  material. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  an  article  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GRANAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  LUCAS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
“Blind  Men  on  Parade.” 

Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
three  instances  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  pei 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  thufee 
instances  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  CANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  address  by  Claude  Wickard 
in  Chicago  recently. 

Mr.  HOPE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remains  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.  / 

Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.  - 

Mr.  LeFEVRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CHESNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  excerpts  and  an  editorial. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  two  articles. 

Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  editorial. 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ  asked  and  was  giw- 1 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  aj^d 
include  a  letter  from  former  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson  regarding  Secretary 
Acheson. 

Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was /given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  Cashmore,  president  of  .the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Brooklyn,  on  March  17,  1950. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  / 

A  call  of  the  Houfee  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  121] 

Barden 

Hollfield 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Baring 

Jackson,  Wash.  Ribicoff 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Jennings 

Rivers 

Blatnlck 

Bonner 

King 

Sabath 

Kruse 

Sadowskl 

Boykin 

Buckley,  Ill. 
Bulwinkle 

Kunkel 

Sasscer 

McCormack 

Shelley 

Miles 

Smathers 

Burdick 

Monroney 

Smith,  Ohio 

Carroll  / 

Morrison 

Smith,  Va. 

Crawford 

Murphy 

Staggers 

Dawsonf 

Nicholson 

Stanley 

Douglas 

Nixon 

Werdel 

Fellows 

Norton 

Wheeler 

Gllnfer 

Patman 

Whitaker 

Phillips,  Calif.  Wilson,  Okla. 

Withrow 
Wolcott 
Woodhouse 


Gr^ht 
Hairrison 
bert 

oilman,  HI. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  372 
embers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  * 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nt  to  address  the  House  for  1 


R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  West : 


Mr. 

mous  co: 
minute. 

The  SPE 
the  request 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  AND  HON. 

CHARLES  A.  EATON 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin],  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
in  felicitating  two  of  our  beloved  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  and  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  on  the 
fact  that  each  of  them  are  today  cele¬ 
brating  another  birthday. 

Dr.  Eaton  is  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  committee  in  point 
of  service.  Mrs.  Bolton  also  ranks  high 
in  point  of  service  on  the  committee.; 
Both  rank  extremely  high  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  congratulate  each  of  them  and  wish 
for  them  many  returns  of  the  day  and 
many  years  erf  happmeaa. — - — 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
:the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7797,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  yesterday  when 
the  Committee  rose  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson].  Without 
objection,  the  Clerk  will  again  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson: 
Page  8,  line  13,  insert  after  the  word  “sum” 
the  following:  "a.  Not  less  than  $750,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  procurement 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  supply  thereof  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
consumers:  And  provided  further,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  prohibit  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  any  such  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  canned  agricultural  products  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
program  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  8,  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  b.” 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  line  1 
of  my  amendment  the  figure  “$750,000,- 
000”  be  changed  to  “$1,000,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  has  the  effect  of  the 
Vorys  plan,  but  removes  objections  voiced 
by  many  who  are  concerned  with  keep¬ 
ing  trade  under  ECA  procurement  in  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels. 

By  rejecting  the  Vorys  plan  for  pro¬ 
curement  by  the  ECA  directly  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  placed  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs. 

This  amendment  earmarks  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  food  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  will,  of  course,  be 
raised  that  in  case  there  is  a  shortage  of 
any  particular  commodity  ECA  will  be 
prohibited  from  going  outside  the  United 
States  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Picking  up 
some  continuity  from  yesterday’s  discus¬ 
sion,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  agricultural  products  needs  for 
ECA-participating  nations  amounts  to 
$1,645, 000, GOO,  and  that  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $1,123,000,000  will  be 
spent  for  that  purpose  in  the  United 
States. 

Incidently,  if  that  is  the  policy  of  ECA, 
let  us  help  them  carry  out  their  intentions 
be  definitely  stating  it  in  the  act.  If, 
however,  there  should  be  a  shortage  in 
any  particular  commodity  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the 
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supply  of  such  commodities  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  consumers, 
then  ECA  will  have  approximately  $150,- 
000,000  with  which  to  procure  such  com¬ 
modities  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this  sum  there  is  another  ap¬ 
proximate  $300,000,000  reserved  in  ECA 
estimates  for  such  purpose,  making  a 
total  of  about  $450,000,000.  So  you  see, 
this  requirement  only  earmarks  about 
half  the  sum  for  procurement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
Past  performances  indicate  that  about 
one-third  of  food  purchases  have  been 
made  outside  the  United  States. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
determine  that  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  United  States  are  in  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  before  funds  made  available  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  protects  the 
American  consumer  and  keeps  the  opera¬ 
tion  within  private  trade  channels  in  the 
interest  of  private  enterprise. 

One  other  feature  of  my  amendment 
will  permit  the  purchase  by  ECA  of  the 
canned  meat  now  held  by  the  United 
States  Qovernment  in  Mexico  as  a  result 
of  the  hoof-and-mouth-disease  program, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
$60,000,000.  That  is  no  small  item  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  plan 
devised  for  the  disposal  of  this  canned 
meat,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  $60,- 
000,000  is  no  small  item,  this  meat  is  a 
wholesome  and  healthy  product,  and 
those  of  you  who  have  eaten  some  of  it, 
and  I  know  there  are  several  who  have, 
can  testify  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  why  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  I  have  some  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  bringing  up  the  subject,  but  I 
think  it  fundamental.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  British  policy  of  blocking 
American  participation  in  trade  with 
the  sterling  areas.  In  this  morning’s 
Post  is  an  article  describing  a  further 
advance  of  the  British  policy  of  exclud¬ 
ing  American  products  from  the  sterling 
areas,  which  policy  has  already  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  stringent  fashion  to  petroleum 
products.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
here  which  would  give  reason  to  believe 
that  I  favor  raising  any  trade  barriers 
or  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements.  That  is  a  thing 
which  we  are  trying  to  break  down  all 
over  the  world,  but  as  a  modest  precau¬ 
tion  and  in  the  interest  of  American 
business  and  American  agriculture,  we 
are  justified  in  making  this  overture  to 
guarantee  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
not  out  his  cold  dollars  without  at  least 
some  chance  to  participate  in  returns. 
Someone  will  tell  me  that  this  program 
is  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  and  not 
designed  to  aid  American  business. 
Conceding  that  to  be  the  primary  aim, 
and  conceding  that  the  benefits  to  this 
country  and  the  Western  World  are  not 
to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents 
against  anyone’s  pocketbook,  and  that  it . 
is  the  purpose  to  stem  the  tide  of  Rus¬ 
sian  influence,  there  is  no  voice  of  con¬ 
science  which  suggests  to  me  that  we 
should  not  apply  a  little  common  sense 
as  we  go  along  the  way. 


The  question  will  be  raised,  as  it  was 
yesterday  in  connection  with  the  Vorys 
plan,  that  we  are  dumping  surpluses  in 
Europe  and  that  the  Commies  and  their 
sympathizers  will  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  propaganda.  Well,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  a  poor  argument  for  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  point  to  America  and  say, 
“Here  is  a  decadent  capitalistic  system 
whch  is  able  to  overproduce  and  supply 
the  needy  nations  of  western  Europe.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  those  who  origi¬ 
nally  supported  the  Vorys  plan,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself,  and 
those  who  have  a  concern  that  his  plan 
placed  the  responsibility  upon  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  support  the 
ECA  program  out  of  its  own  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  who  were  concerned  with  re¬ 
moving  transaction  from  private  trade 
channels,  will  join  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  I  have  always  had 
such  high  regard  for  the  gentleman’s 
judgment  and  ability  as  a  legislator  that 
even  his  offering  of  the  amendment 
would  probably  insure  my  support,  but 
certainly  the  lucid  explanation  he  has 
offered  and  the  argument  he  has  made 
in  behalf  of  it  are  most  convincing.  I 
shall  support  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  ECA  tells  me  that  last 
year  there  was  purchased  by  ECA- 
receiving  countries  6,000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  that  will  increase  the 
purchase  of  American  cotton  by  ECA- 
receiving  countries,  and  will  help  in  that 
respect? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will  increase  the  purchase  of  cotton, 
but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
their  going  into  Egypt  and  buying  cotton 
which  should  be  purchased  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
believe  it  will  reduce  the  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  below  the  6,000,000  bales? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  cannot  answer 
definitely  as  to  the  figure  of  6,000,000 
bales,  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  not  reduce 
their  spending  for  cotton  in  this  country, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  should  increase  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr,  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  any  reason  why  ECA 
cannot  purchase  Mexican  meat  now  if 
they  want  to? 


Mr.  BURLESON.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  know  any  reason  why 
they  have  not? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  They  have  not,  we 
know  that.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  it.  We  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else  with  it.  We  cannot  bring  it 
into  this  country.  We  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  but  dispose  of  it  by  this  method. 
It  is  not  a  product  with  which  there  is 
anything  wrong  at  all.  It  Is  healthy  and 
it  is  good.  I  have  eaten  some  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  my 
colleague  comment  on  the  charge  that 
ECA  makes  against  his  amendment?  I 
am  now  quoting  directly: 

The  amendment  Is  undesirable  because  It 
would  constitute  the  first  departure  from 
the  sound  principle  that  ECA  appropriations 
should  not  be  earmarked  tar  particular  com¬ 
modities  to  promote  the  Interest  of  a  special 
group  of  producers. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  such  objections  have  been 
raised  in  previous  considerations  of  this 
subject.  The  same  argument  has  been 
made  against  it.  Immediately  after  the 
war  our  agricultural  surpluses  were  de¬ 
pleted  ;  in  fact,  we  did  not  have  a  surplus. 
However,  today  we  have  surpluses  and 
we  have  an  investment  in  those  sur¬ 
pluses.  There  is  no  reason  why  some 
safeguards  should  not  be  placed  around 
the  activities  of  ECA  in  procuring  their 
requirements. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Let  me  first  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  soundness  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  want  to  give  him  credit 
at  this  point  for  having  offered  an 
amendment  last  year  which  would  take 
care  of  the  canned  meat  in  Mexico 
owned  by  this  Government. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  The  House  nearly 
adopted  the  amendment  last  year.  Of 
course,  it  never  made  sense  to  me  that 
with  Great  Britain,  for  example,  having 
a  fresh-meat  ration  of  4  or  5  ounces  per 
person  per  week,  and  the  United  States 
getting  at  least  $60,000,000  worth  of 
good  canned  beef,  the  ECA  would  not 
and  will  not  transfer  that  to  those  peo¬ 
ple  over  there.  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  offering  this 
amendment,  and  assure  him  that  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  will  actually  divide  into  two 
parts  the  fund  we  are  setting  aside,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  put  $750,000,000  aside 
solely  for  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  One  billion  dollars. 
I  have  changed  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  has 
changed  his  amendment  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  from  the  figure  it  was  yesterday  of 
$750,000,000? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes.  I  reduced  it 
yesterday  with  the  thought  that  it  might 
conform  better  to  the  cut  that  was  made, 
but  _  have  decided  that  it  can  stand  at 
$1,000,000,000,  and  there  will  still  re¬ 
main  enough  elasticity  and  enough  lee¬ 
way  which  will  permit  ECA  to  go  outside 
the  United  States  to  make  its  purchases 
if  it  should  find  that  it  would  create  a 
shortage  in  this  country  which  would 
cause  prices  to  rise,  and  which  would, 
of  course,  place  a  greater  burden  on 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Have  you  considered 
that  if  you  separate  this  fund  into  two 
amounts,  such  as  you  are  doing,  there 
will  be  administrative  costs  added? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  would  you  esti¬ 
mate  that  additional  administrative  cost 
would  be? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  one  additional  penny  more  of 
administrative  cost.  They  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  in  the  various  cata- 
gories.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect 
it  at  all.  I  know  that  in  the  ECA  sheet, 
which  they  have  sent  up  criticizing  this 
amendment,  they  point  up  this  feature  in 
an  effort  to  influence  the  action  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  the  gentleman  an¬ 
swer  this  question:  If  the  gentleman  is 
willing  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of 
this  fund  so  that  it  shall  be  earmarked 
solely,  let  us  say,  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  you  then  willing  to  have  amend¬ 
ments  come  in  and  set  the  rest  of  the  ECA 
money  aside  for  various  products,  such 
as  industry  products,  or  fabricated-steel 
products? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Of  course  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  only  agricultural 
commodities  are  under  price  supports. 
If  I  may  say  so,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  facetious  at  all,  you  know  this  middle 
aisle  was  created,  as  I  understand  it,  be¬ 
cause  people  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
at  one  time  were  divided  because  of  the 
tariff  question.  Of  course  the  manu¬ 
facturers  up  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  your 
district  have  been  protected  for  75  years 
by  the  tariff.  Today  we  have  support 
prices  on  agricultural  products.  At  one 
time  there  may  have  been  some  reason 
for  the  middle  aisle,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  we  have  it  today,  except  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  and  from 
the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  notice  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  proposed  amendment  reference  is 
made  to  the  Aftosa  program  for  con¬ 
trolling  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  and  you 
ask  that  the  purchase  of  canned  beef 
be  excluded  from  the  canned-agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  be  purchased  under  this 
program. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  probably 
aware  that  in  addition  to  the  canned 
agricultural  products,  in  order  to  keep 
this  program  moving,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  also  now  buy  frozen 
beef  and  other  products  which  are  not 
canned.  Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  striking  out  of  your  amendment  the 
word  “canned”  so  that  it  would  simply 
provide  as  follows: 

Provided,  further,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit  the  authorization  of  any 
such  funds  for  the  procurement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  program  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Worley]  who  is  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
greatly  mistaken.  There  is  no  compul¬ 
sion  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  buy  frozen  beef. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  to  buy  canned  beef. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  They  very  simply  go  in 
and  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
down  there,  and  in  order  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
uct,  they  have  canned  it,  they  have  gone 
in  and  helped  to  build  these  plants  to 
can  the  meat,  but  there  is  no  compul¬ 
sion  on  them  to  buy  frozen  beef. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Then  you  do  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  word  “canned”  in  the  amendment. 
After.all,  if  you  strike  the  word  “canned” 
out,  if  by  chance  we  do  own  some  frozen 
meat,  it  could  all  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  it  in  because  we  now 
own  sixty  to  eighty  million  dollars’  worth 
of  canned  beef.  We  do  not  own  anything 
other  than  canned  beef.  If  we  do  not 
put  the  word  “canned”  in,  there  are 
agencies  of  the  Government  who  would 
engage  in  a  little  chicanery  and  buy  a 
lot  of  fresh  meat  in  the  Argentine  or 
Australia,  or  anywhere  else,  and  if  we 
do  not  put  the  word  “canned”  in  there, 
the  minute  the  Government  comes  in 
possession  of  this  meat,  it  is  subject  to 
the  ECA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  about  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  we  allow,  I  believe  $36,000,000 
a  year  for  fighting  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  below  the  Mexican  border.  In 
Mexico,  in  a  certain  area  south  of  the 
line,  the  disease  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  some  sections  they 
never  had  any  disease. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Whether  they  had  it 
or  not,  we  are  trying  to  drive  it  back  fur¬ 
ther  as  a  matter  of  protection,  so  that 
it  will  be  removed  from  the  border.  The 
meat  that  is  produced  in  the  area  where 
there  is  no  hoof-and-mouth  disease  is 
not  permitted  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  happens  to  that 
meat? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  meat  has  been 
canned.  That  is  this  canned  meat  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Are  we  canning  it  every 
day? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  still  canning  it. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  are  still  buying  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  still  buying  it  and 
we  are  still  canning  it.  We  are  piling  it 
up  there,  and  under  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  ECA  is  not  taking  it,  and  it  is  simply 
stacked  up  there.  We  do  not  want  this 
amendment  to  prohibit  ECA  from  buy¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  If  they  are  going  to 
use  meat,  why  could  they  not  use  the 
fresh  meat  and  avoid  the  process  of  can¬ 
ning  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Because  they  never 
shipped  fresh  meat  from  Mexico  to 
Europe  in  any  quantities.  That  never 
was  done  because  it  was  not  economical, 
and  it  is  not  economical  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  do  not  own  any  frozen  meat 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  did  not  make  any 
such  statement.  But  I  am  saying  that 
if  we  were  to  put  this  limit  on,  then  we 
might  acquire  a  lot  of  frozen  or  fresh 
meat. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  I  am  wondering  if 
by  putting  the  word  “canned”  in  here  it 
might  not  force  them  to  put  it  into  cans 
when  it  could  just  as  well  be  shipped 
under  refrigeration  or  frozen. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  they  never  ship 
frozen  meat  from  Mexico,  anyway. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  within  recent  weeks  ECA  has 
just  acquired  4,000  tons  of  frozen  meat 
in  Tampico,  and  that  they  now  have 
2,000  more  tons  that  they  intend  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  Mexico,  in  frozen  form,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  $60,000,000  worth  of 
canned  meat  that  they  have  there? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  but  I  am  delighted 
to  know  they  have  taken  meat  of  some 
kind  out  of  Mexico. 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  I  doubt  If  Mexico 
has  the  equipment ;  they  do  not  have  the 
refrigeration  to  take  care  of  that  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  our  officials  have 
been  encouraging  the  building  of  frozen 
plants  in  Mexico,  in  both  the  south  and 
the  north  areas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  they  would 
need  a  great  deal  more  equipment  than 
they  have  to  take  care  of  any  appreciable 
volume. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  want  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  now:  If  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  this  beef,  and  if  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
permit  the  purchase  of  frozen  meat  in 
Mexico,  rather  than  putting  it  through 
the  process  of  canning  and  having  that 
added  to  the  expense  of  the  product. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  that  I  doubt  if  they  are  equipped 
for  such  an  operation. 

'  Mr.  RABAUT.  No  one  will  purchase  it 
if  it  is  not  correctly  processed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  one  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  where,  aside  from  the  earmark¬ 
ing  of  a  billion  dollars  for  the  purpose, 
his  amendment  differs  from  section  112 
(b)  of  the  law  which  is  now  in  effect? 
I  may  say  that  provides  that  the  Admini¬ 
strator  shall  authorize  procurement  of 
any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  only  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  He  may  do  so.  This 
amendment  earmarks  $1,000,000,000 
which  the  ECA  administrator  must  use 
in  this  country  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  if  he  spends  it  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  the  only 
difference,  really? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  the  only 
difference,  really,  except  the  precautions 
placed  around  it  and  the  utilization  ~f 
canned  meat  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  it  is 
substantially  what  L  in  the  law  today, 
except  you  say  that  he  must  do  it  to  the 
tune  of  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  gentleman 
checked  to  see  whether  they  are  going 
to  spend  less  or  more  than  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  items  which  are  marked  in 
surr’us? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  in  favor  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  because  there  is  in  ECA  re¬ 
quirements  an  estimate  of  $1,300,000,000 
to  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  So 
that,  taken  together  with  the  spread 
which  they  originally  reserved,  which  is 
the  sum  of  $3C0,000,000,  added  to  the 


$150,000,000  would  give  them  $450,000,- 
000  which  could  be  used  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  legislation  can  be 
murdered,  many  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  made  ineffective,  many  ways  in  which 
it  can  be  so  modified  and  changed  as  to 
destroy  its  usefulness  and  its  purpose. 
One  of  the  ways  is  to  load  it  down  with 
amendments  each  of  which  destroys 
some  part  of  its  purpose  until  finally 
SO  percent  of  the  legislation  becomes  in¬ 
effective.  This  is  one  of  those  destroying 
amendments.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
is  not  necessary  in  the  first  place;  it  is 
not  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  legislation  as  it  now  stands, 
that  is,  under  the  original  act  creating 
the  ECA,  the  Administrator  has  been 
purchasing  for  the  past  2  years  food  and 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
amount  that  he  would  be  required  to 
purchase  under  this  amendment.  He  has 
been  purchasing  and  will  continue  to 
purchase  these  commodities.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  figures  on  procurement 
by  the  ECA  from  April  2,  1948,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1349.  Out  of  a  procurement 
authorization  amounting  to  $C,200,000,- 
000,  the  sum  of  $3,600,000,000  was  for 
food  and  agricultural  commodities;  and 
of  this  amount  $2,657,000,000  was  spent 
by  the  administrator  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949  from  July  1, 
1948,  to  June  30,  1949,  the  ECA  procured 
in  the  United  States  $1,693,000,000  in 
food  and  agricultural  products.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  from  July  1,  1949,  to 
February  28,  1950,  ECA  has  so  far  pro¬ 
cured  in  food  and  agricultural  products 
$886,000,000  and  will  have  procured  over 
a  billion  dollars  worth  before  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Why  are  they  procuring  all  this  food 
and  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States?  In  the  first  place,  the 
present  law  requires  that  the  purchases 
be  so  made.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
that  t'  ;s  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
Section  112,  subsection  (d)  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  ECA  Act  starts  with  a  definition 
of. the  term  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.”  It  states: 

The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties”  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined  as  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  domestic  requirements. 

Immediately  following,  in  the  next 
sentence,  we  find  this  language: 

In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for 
transfer  by  grant  to  any  participating  coun¬ 
try  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
such  country  the  Administrator  shall  Insofar 
as  practical  and  where  it  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title  give  effect  to  the 
following. 


The  Administrator  shall  authorize  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  provision 
already  in  the  act.  So  why  tie  it  up 
with  a  specific  requirement  through  this 
amendment  earmarking  $1,000,000,000 
for  expenditure  for  food  in  the  United 
States  and  making  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
arrange  bookkeeping  operations  and  the 
administration  of  this  fund  so  as  to  meet 
a  requirement  which  is  now  in  the  law? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that 
the  actual  amount  which  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  by  ECA  for  domestic  purchases 
is  not  $1,395,500,000  but  is  $1,122,900,000; 
that  $272,000,000  is  for  offshore  pur¬ 
chases;  consequently,  if  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  it  means  there  is  only  a 
slack  of  about  $122,000,000  to  play  with 
on  this  matter,  which  I  do  not  believe  is 
adequate,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
burden  the  ECA  with  such  a  requirement. 

Section  112  (a)  to  which  I  believe  our 
distinguished  chairman  referred  in  the 
first  part  of  his  statement  provides  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  that  the  Burleson 
amendment  provides  for,  insofar  as  min¬ 
imizing  the  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  So  it 
•would  seem  to  me  for  those  reasons,  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  juggling  figures  here  rather  fast. 
Yesterday  the  gentleman  made  reference 
to  the  requirement  of  $1,122,000,000 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figure  is 
$1,620,000,000.  The  estimated  purchases 
within  the  United  States  are  $1,322,000,- 
0C0,  which  leaves  approximately  $300,- 
000,000  that  can  be  used  for  purchases 
outside  the  United  States.  Then  the 
leeway  that  is  offered  in  my  amendment 
also  leaves  an  extra  $150,000,000  which, 
added  to  the  $300,000,000  elasticity  also 
reserved  by  the  ECA,  makes  a  total  of 
$450,000,000  that  can  be  used  for  pur¬ 
chases  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LODGE.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  in  our  report 
it  is  stated: 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  estimates  that  agricultural  imports  from 
all  dollar  sources  financed  by  program  fluids 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  will  total  $1,395,- 
500,000.  Of  this  amount  the  major  por- 
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tion — about  $1,122,900,000  worth — will  be 
procured  from  the  United  States  according 
to  present  estimates. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  figures 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  given  us. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is 
the  estimate  by  the  ECA.  I  believe  that 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
operation  of  the  ECA  under  the  distin¬ 
guished  Administrator,  Paul  Hoffman, 
knows  that  his  estimates  are  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  deeds.  He  has  never  yet  made 
an  estimate  and  said  he  was  going  to  do 
something  that  he  has  not  done  to  the 
fullest  extent.  He  has  lived  up  to  his 
pledges  in  every  way. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  uses  the  figure  $886,000,000 
as  being  the  figure  for  the  expenditures 
to  date  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us.  what  portion  of  that  was  spent 
for  agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  portion  was  spent  oth¬ 
erwise? 

Mr.  KEE.  That  was  spent  for  food 
and  agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States  to  date.  I  am  advised  by  the 
ECA  that  it  will  go  beyond  $1,009,000,000. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  figures  for  the  amount  spent 
outside  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  just  want  to  get 
this  straight.  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  there  was  $1,693,000,000  pro¬ 
cured  in  food  and  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  1949; 
am  I  right  in  that?  That  includes  food, 
Commencing  on  the  first  day  of  July  1948, 
concluding  the  30th  day  of  June  1949. 

Mr. 'KEE.  That  figure  is  April  2,  1948, 
to  December  1949. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  took  these  figures 
down  and  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  now 
that  I  have  the  right  figures. 

Mr.  KEE.  Would  the  gentleman  read 
them  again? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  One  billion  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  think  that  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct,  according  to  my  figures. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  For  fiscal  1949? 

Mr.  KEE.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this  cut  which 
we  made  yesterday  goes  into  final  opera¬ 


tion,  certainly  agricultural  commodities 
should  take  their  share  of  the  cut.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  a  recov¬ 
ery  program  and  not  a  relief  program, 
and  to  have  a  leeway  of  only  $122,000,000 
in  a  program  which  has  been  already 
cut,  out  of  which  agriculture  must  bear 
its  just  share,  seems  to  me  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  program. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  I  came  to  this 
floor  this  morning  expecting  to  meet  an 
amendment  reducing  the  figure  to 
$750,000,000  from  the  $1,000,000,000 
originally  proposed  to  be  tied  up.  That 
was  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
offered  yesterday.  He  had  $1,000,000,000 
to  start  with,  and  when  this  committee 
on  yesterday  cut  $25,000,000  out  of  the 
authorization,  he  took  it  out  of  his 
■^amendment.  This  morning  I  find  he 
put  the  $250,000,000  back  in  his  amend¬ 
ment,  again  raising  it  up  to  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Gentlemen,  I  think  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary;  I  think  it  is  crip¬ 
pling.  I  think  we  should  permit  the  ECA 
to  go  on  in  the  orderly  manner  that  it 
has  conducted  its  program  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  I  feel  sure  that  everybody 
will  be  satisfied.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  amendment,  too,  has  a 
defect  in  being  discriminatory  in  favor 
of  agriculture  and  against  everything 
else  which  ECA  buys? 

Mr.  KEE.  We  will  have  the  fruit 
men,  the  machine-tool  men,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements  all 
coming  in  and  saying,  “You  must  ear¬ 
mark  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
our  product.”  We  have  been  fighting 
that  ever  since  ECA  was  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  figure  of  $122,- 
000,000,  which  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  has  given  us,  applies  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  ECA  for  commodities  now 
held  in  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  It  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  over-all  requirements  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not  what 
the  language  says. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Look  at  page  39. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUL  PON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Just  on  that  point,  for 
instance  the  estimate  from  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  quoting 
does  not  include  tobacco,  which  is  an 
important  agricultural  commodity, 
which  has  been  purchased  in  large 
quantities  and  which  is  included  in  the 


total  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
but  not  in  the  total  cited  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut,  because  it  is  not 
held  in  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  That  is  your  recohcilia- 
tion  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  right.  The  difference  between 
the  figures  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Lodge]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  is  this;  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  referring 
to  products  that  are  now  held  or  are 
to  be  purchased,  and  the  figure  does  not 
include  the  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
that  is  to  go  for  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  in 
a  different  category  than  the  agricultural 
products  we  have  been  speaking  of,  so 
the  figures  over-all  of  each  of  you  are 
correct  with  the  variation  pointed  out. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  might 
well  be  called  a  farm  program.  If  it  is 
a  farm  program,  the  Members  that  are 
interested  in  the  farmers  in  this  country 
and  in  their  welfare,  certainly  should 
not  hang  a  farm  program  on  as  the  tail 
to  a  world-recovery  program. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  farmers  of  the 
House :  If  the  Burleson  amendment 
passes,  you  hang  your  farm  program  on 
this  ECA  bill  and  try  to  solve  farm  sur¬ 
plus  problems  within  the  framework  of 
dumping  abroad.  As  soon  as  dumping 
becomes  unpopular,  and  if  this  program 
for  European  aid  becomes  unpopular 
and  is  terminated,  so  then  will  the  farm 
program  be  terminated.  You  are  hang¬ 
ing  that  program  to  the  tail  of  a  possibly 
unpopular  dog  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  saying  that  as  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  farmers,  for  I  run  a  farm  in 
my  own  district.  I  believe  that  you 
should  keep  your  farm  program  under 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  its 
distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  and  un¬ 
der  the  fine  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope],  on  our  side,  and  settle  the 
policies  of  the  farm  program  separately 
from  the  dumping  abroad.  Frame  such 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  and  the  consumer,  but  per¬ 
form  this  function  under  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Do  not  place  these  poli¬ 
cies  under  a  program  that  is  entirely 
separate  and  depends  on  foreign  affairs. 
If  agricultural  products  are  to  be  forced 
in  this  bill  and  $1,000,000,000  of  the 
money  is  set  aside  solely  for  them,  then 
along  will  come  industrial  products  and 
want  their  little  portion  set  aside.  We 
will  be  compartmentizing  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  make  it  so  rigid  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  cannot  handle  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  countries  abroad  and  for  the  best 
protection  of  our  national  policy.  Such 
dividing  of  the  fund  will  mean  extra 
expense  and  administrative  cost  to  the 
ECA  administration. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  This  is 
not  requiring  ECA  to  buy  any  particular 
products,  it  just  says,  “If  you  buy  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  buy  American.”  I 
certainly  see  no  reason  why  anybody 
should  object  even  to  the  manufacturing 
people  of  this  country  saying,  “If  you 
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are  going  to  buy  something  with  the  dol¬ 
lar  the  American  taxpayer  gives  away, 
buy  American.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  has 
read  the  act,  he  knows  that  the  present 
law  contains  a  general  provision  that  Eu¬ 
rope’s  actual  needs  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  surplus  in  the  United  States 
can  be  financed  by  ECA  only  from 
United  States  sources.  Already  under 
section  112  (a)  of  existing  law  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  must  procure  within  the 
United  States  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
but  the  Administrator  when  he  procures 
within  the  United  States  must  not  im¬ 
pair  the  vital  needs  of  our  own  people. 
These  requirements  are  already  in  the 
act.  The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 
Nobody  would  do  that.  But  this  amend¬ 
ment  goes  further,  and  it  is  undesirable 
because  if  by  reason  of  existing  or  an¬ 
ticipated  shortages  in  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  refuses  ao  permit  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  a  commodity  needed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  ECA  cannot  use  any  part  of  this 
money,  that  is,  the  billion  dollars  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  to  purchase  that 
commodity  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  to  see  if  we  cannot  arrange  to  limit 
debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting].  One  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  25  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion.  The  question  was  taken; 
and  on  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
H.  Carl  Andersen)  there  were — ayes  61, 
noes  59. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  H.  Carl  An¬ 
dersen  and  Mr.  Kee. 

The  committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  103, 
noes  108. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  argument  as 
to  the  exact  figures  on  the  sums  which 
ECA  has  promised  to  spend,  but  I  do  want 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  definite  promise  on  the  part  of  both 
ECA  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  that  substantially  more  will  be 
spent  on  American  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  than  this  amendment  requires. 


May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  just  recently  suggested  that  we 
should  not  adopt  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  it  is  not  necessary.  He 
said,  “The  ECA  is  going  to  spend  this 
money  in  the  United  States  anyhow”;  yet 
the  figures  show  that  since  we  have  had 
the  ECA  they  have  spent  approximately 
one-third  of  all  they  have  spent  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  outside  of  the  United 
States;  they  bought  Canadian  wheat  at  a 
time  when  we  did  not  have  storage  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  to  take  care  of 
our  own  wheat.  They  have  gone  to  the 
Argentine  and  bought  Argentine  beef 
while  our  Government  had  $60,000,000  or 
more  invested  in  meat  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  figures  I  gave  on  the 
floor  showed  the  amount  of  food  and 
agricultural  commodities  that  they 
bought  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  figures  the  gentle¬ 
man  gave  showed  that  they  purchased 
$2,600,800,000  worth  of  food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  the  United  States 
out  of  a  total  of  $3,600,000,000  expended 
during  that  period  of  time.  That  shows, 
by  the  gentleman’s  own  figures,  that  they 
spent  about  one-third  of  it  outside  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  their  past 
record.  Right  now,  with  devalued  cur¬ 
rencies  all  over  Europe,  the  pressure  to 
buy  non-American  food  is  stronger  than 
ever. 

However,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  they  spent  one-third  of  it  or 
whether  they  spent  3  percent  on  non- 
American  commodities.  It  is  just  plain 
common  horse  sense  that  your  con¬ 
stituents  would  not  have  elected  you  if 
they  had  thought  that  you  were  going 
to  spend  Government  money  for  other 
than  American  products  where  we  have 
American  products  available,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  we  have  so  much  of  the  com¬ 
modities  that  we  are  unable  to  provide 
storage  facilities  to  take  care  of  them. 
I  do  not  come  here  as  a  special  pleader 
for  agriculture,  not  at  all,  but  I  believe 
in  helping  in  a  way  in  which  it  will  do 
the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Is  there  anything  un-Christian  in  try¬ 
ing  to  help  your  own  at  the  same  time 
you  help  foreigners  by  giving  them  the 
people’s  money?  Is  it  any  crime  to  say 
we  are  going  to  give  help  for  Europe — 
and  I  am  for  it— -but  is  there  any  crime 
in  saying  we  should  help  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time  when 
we  place  no  burden  on  the  European  re¬ 
cipient  of  these  gifts?  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  argument  that 
our  gifts  to  Europe  would  be  appreciated 
only  if  these  same  gifts  became  a  burden 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  Has  not  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  told  us  they 
are  going  to  spend  more  money  than  we 
asked  them  to  spend  in  the  United  States 
on  agricultural  commodities?  They  have 
not  already  said  they  would  do  it.  Now, 
we  are  just  asking  them  to  tie  themselves 
down,  to  do  what  they  all  say  they  will 
do.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  make 
people  honest  by  legislation,  but  in  this 
case  we  only  try  to  bind  them  to  tell  us 


the  truth  about  three-quarters  of  the 
time;  that  is  what  we  are  asking.  We 
are  not  asking  them  to  tell  us  the  truth 
100  percent  of  the  time;  we  are  just  ask¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoffman  to  tell  us  the  truth  75 
percent  of  the  time.  Is  that  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  proposition?  Mr.  Hoffman  said 
he  was  going  to  spend  this  money  in  this 
country,  was  going  to  spend  it  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  just  asks  them 
to  do  what  they  have  already  said  they 
were  going  to  do. 

If  that  is  their  intention,  why  all  this 
hullabaloo?  Why  this  criticism  and  ob¬ 
jection  to  saying  in  the  law  that  they 
shall  do  what  they  promise  to  do?  We 
are  just  asking  them  to  keep  their 
promises.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had 
promises  made  at  other  times  that  were 
not  kept.  We  are  just  asking  them  to 
keep  75  percent  of  their  promises;  that 
is  all  we  ask. 

We  are  just  asking  that  you  do  for 
your  constituents  what  you  as  a  citizen 
of  your  district  would  do  if  it  were  your 
own  problem.  If  your  neighbor’s  home 
burned  tonight  and  you  were  in  the 
average  community  of  the  United  States, 
especially  a  rural  community,  the  other 
neighbors  would  be  making  up  some¬ 
thing  to  take  care  of  that  destitute  fam¬ 
ily  the  next  morning.  If  my  neighbors 
came  to  me  on  such  a  mission  I  would 
probably  say,  “Yes;  I  will  make  some 
contribution.  You  go  down  to  the  store 
where  I  have  credit  and  you  buy  the 
things  that  are  needed  down  there  where 
I  have  credit.”  I  do  not  think  that  my 
neighbor,  whose  home  had  burned,  would 
feel  that  my  contribution  toward  restor¬ 
ing  his  household  goods  was  less  worthy 
because  I  asked  him  to  trade  with  a  con¬ 
cern  where  I  had  credit  rather  than  to 
have  him  pick  out  the  concern  he  wanted 
to  deal  with  and  tell  me  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  finance  his  need  in  a 
store  of  his  choice.  This  is  exactly  the 
way  you  and  I  would  handle  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  aid  to  our  neighbor  if  we  were 
dealing  with  our  own  money.  Why 
should  we  apply  a  different  standard 
when  we  deal  with  the  people’s  money? 
After  all,  what  is  wrong  with  the  typical 
American  approach  to  the  problem  of 
aid  to  an  unfortunate  neighbor,  any¬ 
way? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  House  well  know  that  in 
part  of  our  appropriation  bills  we  even 
spell  out  down  to  $10,000  and  $25,000 
items  just  what  a  certain  agency  shall  or 
shall  not  do  with  the  money.  Now,  what 
is  so  sacred  about  ECA  that  we  cannot 
put  a  limitation  or  a  maximum  on  their 
expenditures  saying  they  must  do  this  or 
that?  Are  they  holier  or  more  sacro¬ 
sanct  than  anybody  else  concerned? 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  I  can  see  no  dif¬ 
ference,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  ECA 
should  be  more  sacred  or  sacrosanct  than 
the  agencies  which  directly  serve  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
Labor  Department,  cannot  employ  a 
stenographer  without  budgeting  the  sal¬ 
ary.  They  cannot  make  the  smallest  in¬ 
vestment  without  including  it  in  their 
budget.  Yet  when  we  come  to  giving 
away  our  money  we  say:  “Oh,  it  would 
be  wrong  if  this  Government  were  to  tell 
our  European  friends  and  neighbors 
where  we  have  credit  and  ask  them  to 
go  and  make  the  purchases  we  are  to 
finance  in  their  behalf  from  those  sources 
which  we  suggest.” 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  well  stated  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  whatsoever  for  us  to  do  a  little 
good  for  our  own  people  at  the  same  time 
we  are  helping  out  the  foreigners.  I 
agree  with  him,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
fights  an  amendment  here  against  which 
it  really  has  no  argument. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  go  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  gentleman  has  suggested. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  realizes — if 
they  do  not  the  people  at  home  do — that 
unless  we  handle  these  magnificent  gifts 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  the  American 
people  to  continue  to  have  a  substantial 
income,  the  gifts  are  going  to  stop  be¬ 
cause  of  sheer  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  provide  funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  remember  that  in  the  ECA  bill  it 
was  written  out  in  fairly  simple  langu¬ 
age  that  50  percent  of  the  shipments 
shall  be  made  in  American  vessels? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  also  remember  that  in  last  year’s 
ECA  bill  it  had  to  be  spelled  out  in  words 
of  very  simple  spelling  so  that  the  ECA 
would  know  exactly  what  it  could  do  and 
what  it  could  not  do  and  we  had  to  re¬ 
peat  that  in  the  arms-aid-to-Europe 
measure? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  this  not  a 
parallel? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  an  exact  parallel. 
I  fear  it  is  not  only  a  parallel  as  to  the 
necessity  of  spelling  out  the  conditions 
but  that  our  experience  in  the  past 
should  make  it  clear  that  unless  we  do 
spell  out  these  limitations,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  says,  in  words  of  very  few  letters,  we 
may  well  find  ECA  following  a  very  un¬ 
expected  course. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  assured  us  that  we  never  had 
a  promise  made  by  ECA  that  had  not 
been  kept.  I  am  not  charging  that  any¬ 
body  has  misled  us,  but,  unfortunately,  I 
sometimes  misunderstand.  Last  year, 
through  my  inexperience  and  my  inabil¬ 
ity  to  correctly  understand  the  things 
that  were  promised  us  I  got  the  impres¬ 


sion  that  ECA  was  giving  us  some  kind  of 
assurance  that  as  long  as  there  were  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  long  as  they  were  needed  else¬ 
where,  all  procurement  of  such  com¬ 
modities  would  be  in  the  United  States 
and  not  elsewhere.  Surely  if  this  was 
not  promised  it  should  have  been.  But 
the  President’s  name  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  bill,  when  they  began  to  buy  wheat 
from  Canada  while  wheat  was  stacked  on 
the  ground  in  this  country,  I  repeat, 
stacked  on  the  ground,  because  we  could 
not  afford  to  build  the  storage  space  for 
it.  But  we  put  up  the  money  to  buy  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  when  we  could  not  afford 
the  storage  for  our  American  wheat.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  After  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  brought  out 
the  amendment  to  which  I  referred  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  ECA  authorities 
told  us  they  welcomed  it,  that  now  it 
was  perfectly  clear  and  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  in  interpretation  whatever. 
I  recommend  that  this  follow  along  the 
same  line. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  I  am  not  con¬ 
demning  the  ECA  but  since  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  has  occurred,  whether  it  is 
through  my  ignorance  or  through  some¬ 
one  else’s  fault  makes  no  difference,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  misunderstanding  has 
occurred,  it  should  be  made  clear.  I  had 
understood  that  we  would  buy  American 
instead  of  Canadian  wheat.  Maybe  they 
did  not  promise  us  that.  But  I  under¬ 
stood  it  that  way  and  most  of  the  people 
understood  it  that  way.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  there  may  be  less  misunder¬ 
standing.  Surely  if  we  do  not  pass  it, 
there  is  bound  to  be  continued  misunder¬ 
standing,  although  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  surely 
cleared  away  much  possible  misunder¬ 
standing  with  his  unequivocal  promise 
that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  will,  in 
any  event,  be  spent  for  American  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  we  provided  the 
ECA  with  funds  in  an  effort  to  protect 
our  merchant  marine,  my  recollection  is 
that  we  required  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  goods  to  be  shipped  in  American 
ships. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  that  extent  that  is 
at  least  some  precedent  for  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  now. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  perfect 
precedent  for  it,  and  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House  has  a  precedent 
in  his  own  personal  business  relations. 
There  is  not  a  man  or  lady  in  this  House 
who  is  so  ignorant  of  fundamental  busi¬ 
ness  relations  as  to  follow  a  different 
policy  in  private  life.  Why  follow  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  in  public  life? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  well  in  this 
discussion  to  get  certain  fundamental 
facts  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  ECA.  It  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  contemplates  a 


dumping  on  foreign  shores  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  I  have  heard  that 
statement  made  repeatedly  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  amendment. 

Now,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  very 
simple,  it  seems  to  me.  ECA  does  not 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  or 
anything  else.  ECA  is  given,  under  this 
proposal,  merely  $3,000,000,000  of  money 
under  which  they  extend  dollar  credits 
to  the  ECA  countries,  and  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  purchase  here  or  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  products  that  they  themselves 
designate  and  need  for  their  economy, 
and  no  agricultural  products  or  no  in¬ 
dustrial  products  will  be  purchased  with 
dollar  credits  thus  made  available  to 
foreign  countries  unless  those  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  need  the  agricultural  products  or 
the  industrial  products. 

With  that  clearly  in  mind,  if  there  is 
anybody  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  disagrees  with  that 
fundamental  statement  or  if  it  is  not  ac¬ 
curate,  I  would  like  to  have  them  get  up 
and  say  so  right  now  so  that  we  can  clari¬ 
fy  the  situation.  No  one  has  arisen, 
therefore  I  assume  that  I  have  made  a 
correct  basic  statement  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  ECA. 

Now  then,  if  France  or  Britain  or  any- 
other  ECA  country  needs  agricultural 
products,  they  specify  their  demands  to 
ECA  and  ask  ECA  for  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  those  agricultural  products,  and 
the  control  that  ECA  has  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  say  to  those  countries,  “You 
are  asking  to  buy  wheat,  you  are  asking 
to  buy  cotton,  and  so  forth.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  examine  those  requests  carefully, 
and  if  we  feel  you  need  those  items  in 
connection  with  the  upbuilding  of  your 
economy,”  we  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  either  give  or  to  with¬ 
hold  the  dollar  credits.  Thus  ECA  may 
exercise  control  over  the  purchases. 

It  is  said  that  those  ECA  countries 
have  built  up  requests  for  agricultural 
products  which  will  total  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,000,000,000  that  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  American  money  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1951.  Now  then,  what  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  these  foreign 
countries  have  said  to  ECA,  “We  need 
this  amount  of  tobacco;  we  need  this 
amount  of  cotton;  we  need  this  amount 
of  wheat"  and  so  on  down  the  line,  “will 
you  give  us  the  dollar  credits  with  which 
to  buy  them?”  And  ECA  may  say 
“Yes,”  or  it  may  say  “No,”  or  it  may  say, 
“Scale  your  demands”  or  “Change  your 
demands.”  Now,  under  existing  law, 
ECA  says  they  have  a  right  to  say  to 
these  nations,  “If  we  give  you  these  dol¬ 
lar  credits,  you  must  buy  in  the  United 
States  if  those  commodities  are  not  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  States.”  They 
say  they  have  that  authority  under  ex¬ 
isting  law.  ECA  says  these  foreign 
countries  intend  to  buy  over  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  agricultural  commodities.  Now, 
what  is  wrong  .with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saying  to  ECA  in  effect, 
“We  are  telling  you  not  to  spend  United 
States  dollars  or  extend  dollar  credit  to 
these  foreign  countries  with  which  to 
buy  in  other  nations  agricultural  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  in  surplus  here  in  the 
United  States”?  I  fail  to  see  how  any¬ 
body  that  is  thinking  of  the  welfare  of 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
fail  to  approve  writing  into  this  law  a 
suggestion  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  himself  says  ECA  intends  to 
do  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
called  attention  to  a  very  vital  situation. 

He  has  shown  where  ECA,  acting  on 
the  request  of  Britain — it  was  not  ECA, 
it  was  England  asking  that  she  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  Canada 
by  purchasing  wheat  from  Canada  at  a 
time  when  wheat  was  lying  upon  the 
ground  here  in  the  United  States  with 
no  place  to  store  it — permitted  Britain 
to  buy  that  wheat  from  Canada.  What 
do  you  have  to  say  about  that?  The 
answer  is,  ECA  says,  “Well,  we  had  to 
do  it  in  order  to  bolster  the  economy  of 
Canada  in  the  over-all  picture  of  the 
relationships  between  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.” 

I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson!  has  offered 
a  good  amendment.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment,  however,  as  I  read  it, 
which  will  compel  ECA  to  say  to  Britain 
or  Italy  or  France  or  any  other  ECA 
country  that  wants  to  buy  beef,  “You 
must  buy  the  canned  beef  that  is  in 
Mexico.”  The  Burleson  amendment  does 
not  say  that.  If  Britain  says,  “We  want 
beef,”  ECA  may  suggest  to  it,  “Well,  Mr. 
Britain,  we  have  $60,000,000  worth  of 
good  canned  beef  that  the  United  States 
owns  down  in  Mexico  that  we  cannot 
bring  into  the  United  States.  We  ask 
'you  to  take  that  beef.”  Mr.  Britain  may 
say,  “No;  we  don’t  want  to  eat  canned 
beef.  We  want  fresh  beef.” 

That  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  as  be¬ 
tween  ECA  and  Britain.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  amendment  that  absolutely 
compels  ECA  to  deny  funds  to  Britain  to 
buy  beef  that  they  need  over  there  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  result  of  the  negotiation  it 
is  found  not  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  program  to  force  them  to  take  beef 
they  do  not  want,  namely,  this  canned 
beef  in  Mexico. 

What  I  have  suggested  with  respect  to 
Britain  applies  with  equal  logic  and  force 
to  the  operations  with  any  other  ECA 
nation.  So  if  we  adopt  the  Burleson 
amendment,  all  we  are  in  effect  saying 
to  ECA  is,  “In  your  negotiations  with 
these  foreign  countries  who  say  they  need 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural 
products,  we  ask  you  and  we  demand  of 
you  in  this  law  that  if  the  United  States 
has  surplus  agricultural  products  on 
hand  that  are  usable  and  can  fill  the 
demands  of  these  countries,  you  insist  in 
your  negotiations  with  them  that  they 
take  the  money  we  are  going  to  make 
available  and  buy  those  commodities  here 
in  the  United  States.” 

As  I  understand  it  that  is  as  far  as 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  goes.  I  fail  to 


see  where  anyone  can  offer  a  sound, 
sensible  suggestion  in  opposition  to  that 
proposal,  except  the  argument  that  the 
ECA  is  sacrosanct.  Oh,  when  they  come 
here  and  ask  for  things,  we  must  not 
cross  a  “t”  or  dot  an  “i."  I  sat  on  the 
Deficiency  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
2  years.  I  heard  the  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  ECA.  I  voted  for  their 
program.  Year  after  year  they  have 
told  us  that  their  requests  were  the  bot¬ 
tom  dollar  requests.  They  said  it  last 
year.  They  said  you  cannot  take  a  dol¬ 
lar  off  these  appropriations  without  in¬ 
juring  the  program. 

You  have  heard  the  same  thing  today 
by  the  chairman,  and  yet  this  year,  even 
using  a  scoop  shovel  to  scoop  this  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  surplus  of  nearly  $150,- 
000,000  of  unexpended  funds.  Why,  it 
is  nonsense,  and  silly,  to  stand  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  say  that  we 
cannot  evaluate  these  things  and  go  into 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  taxing 
the  American  people  and  sending  this 
money  abroad  without  any  strings  at¬ 
tached. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  crippling  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  After 
all,  is  not  the  ECA  program  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  relieving  the  short¬ 
age  in  dollars  and  if  that  is  not  the  case, 
why  should  not  the  money  be  spent 
where  the  dollars  are  needed? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Exactly.  That  is  as 
sound  a  statement  as  was  ever  made. 
That  is  exactly  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California  and  Mr. 
DONDERO  objected. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dondero) 
there  were — ayes  97,  noes  113. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  procedure  I  must  use 
to  be  able  to  speak  against  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recognized  when  the  Chair  can  do  so. 
The  Chair  is  alternating  recognition 
between  the  sides. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  I  mentioned  day 
before  yesterday.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  and  I  prepared.  I  am  frank 
to  say  it  was  prompted  by  the  Vorys 
amendment,  which  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  but 
for  the  Vorys  amendment  perhaps  this 
amendment  would  not  have  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  considered  this  amendment  and 
we  were  virtually  in  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  for  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  we  did  consider  very  throughly 
the  implications  of  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment,  and  in  connection  with  the  Vorys 
amendment  we  considered  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
known  as  the  Burleson  amendment. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Vorys  amendment,  and,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  I  think  unanimously  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  However,  I 
will  say  that  this  amendment  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  with  which 
to  defeat  the  Vorys  amendment,  because 
we  believe  that  this  is  a  far  better  propo¬ 
sition  than  that  which  was  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  normal 
trade  channels  and  relationships  will  not 
be  disturbed.  The  ECA  can  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  acquire  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  normal  way.  It  does  mean  that 
$1,000,000,000  of  the  money  appropriated 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  within 
continental  United  States,  its  Territories, 
or  possessions,  in  the  acquisition  and 
procurement  of  agricultural  commodities, 
of  which  we  have  an  ample  supply  in  this 
country. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  very  friendly  to 
the  ECA,  as  most  of  you  know.  I  was  on 
the  Herter  committee  which  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  studied  the  problem  before  we 
embarked  upon  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
think  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  not  only 
magnanimous  but  it  has  been  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  its  achievements.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ever  before  in  human  history  has 
any  government  embarked  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which 
is  embraced  within  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  think  we  can  justify  our  support  not 
merely  because  we  are  trying  to  be  char¬ 
itable  but  we  can  justify  it  even  on  a 
selfish  basis.  I  think  it  is  an  investment 
in  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  in  the 
financial  stability  of  our  own  economy, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Now,  let  us  come  back  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  before  us. 

I  am  compelled  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  because  of  my  firm  belief  in  the 
fact  that  our  ECA  missions  abroad  have 
lost  all  sight  of  the  importance  of 
American  agriculture.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  agricultural  attaches  at  our 
foreign  embassies  have  a  full  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  importance  of  the  agriculture 
of  this  Nation.  We  must  sustain  a 
profitable  agriculture  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  national  income,  and  we  must 
maintain  our  national  income  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  place  of  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  this  earth.  If  I 
thought  that  ECA  abroad  was  even 
being  fair  to  American  agriculture  I 
would  not  feel  justified  in  voting  for  this 
amendment,  but  I  actually  believe  that 
they  have  been  leaning  backward  and  I 
think  they  have  yielded  a  little  too  much 
to  the  program  of  propaganda  which  has 
been  spread  by  Russia  throughout  the 
earth  in  an  effort  to  terrify  the  people 
of  Europe  and  cause  them  to  believe  that 
we  are  trying  to  run  their  internal  af¬ 
fairs  and  to  use  their  countries  as  a 
dumping  ground. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  this  as  being  an  agricultural  amend¬ 
ment.  If  food  products  are  bought  in 
the  United  States  we  provide  a  market 
for  American  labor  in  processing,  han¬ 
dling,  and  transportation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly.  Perhaps 
those  of  us  who  are  so  vitally  interested 
in  agriculture  and  so  aware  of  its  im¬ 
portance  will  probably  be  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  actuated  or  motivated  by  some  sort 
of  selfish  interest,  but  that  is  not  the 
cause  for  this  amendment.  I  think  in 
all  fairness  we  should  use  our  dollars 
intelligently,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
intelligent  use  of  dollars  when  ECA  will 
take  money  from  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  spend  it  for  beef  in  the  Argentine, 
when  we  have  $60,000,000  worth  of  beef 
already  bought  and  paid  for  now  in  Mex¬ 
ico  which  we  acquired  in  connection  with 
the  broad  program  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  there. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  If  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  position  yesterday  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Burleson  amendment  it  was 
that  he  was  using  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  weapon  to  defeat  the  Vorys 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY-  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  expected,  if 
the  Vorys  amendment  were  not  defeated 
but  remained  in  the  bill,  to  then  offer  the 
Burleson  amendment  to  put  it  in  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Vorys  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  that.  We  now  have 
the  Vorys  amendment  out  of  the  bill  but 
the  gentleman  still  is  not  satisfied  and 
still  wants  the  Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  say  to  my  friend  in 
all  sincerity  that  when  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  was  eliminated  I  did  lose  my  zeal 


for  the  Burleson  amendment.  I  am  not 
trying  now  to  influence  the  decision  of 
a  single  Member  -  of  this  House  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  Burleson  amendment. 
Frankly,  I  know  that  the  Burleson 
amendment  has  many  objections;  I  know 
that  it  is  objected  to  by  ECA,  by  agri¬ 
culture,  and  perhaps  even  by  the  farm 
organizations.  But  I  do  take  the  floor 
for  this  purpose  and  this  purpose  alone : 
To  insist  that  ECA  in  its  operations  have 
some  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of 
American  agriculture.  I  come  back  to 
the  proposition  that  we  had  better  lose 
2  or  3  cents  a  pound  on  the  beef  we  have 
in  cans  in  Mexico  than  to  try  to  save 
half  a  cent  a  pound  by  buying  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  beef  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  That  proposition  is  currently  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  Even  though  we 
have  $60,000,000  worth  of  beef  in  cans 
in  Mexico  they  have  recently  placed  one 
order  for  1,500  tons  and  a  second  order 
for  4,000  tons,  and  still  a  third  order  for 
2,000  tons  of  frozen  beef  in  Mexico;  and 
it  appears  now  that  unless  something  is 
done  they  will  acquire  beef  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine. 

The  first  order  for  1,500  tons  of  frozen 
beef  was  negotiated  and  finally  consum¬ 
mated  at  a  price  of  about  18  Vk  cents  per 
pound.  The  second  order  for  4,000  tons 
was  let  only  after  competitive  bidding. 
The  lowest  bid  was  received  from  some 
source  in  the  Tampico  area.  ECA 
placed  the  third  order  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  acquire 
2,000  tons  of  frozen  beef  in  Mexico  and 
apparently  intended  that  the  2,000  tons 
additional  should  be  purchased  on  com¬ 
petitive  bidding.  Apparently  the  Tam¬ 
pico  area  could  furnish  frozen  beef  at 
a  price  somewhat  below  that  which  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico  could  furnish 
it  but  suppliers  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico  contend  that  the  Tampico  price 
was  too  low  to  be  profitable  and  was  so 
low  that  suppliers  in  other  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico  could  not  compete.  While  discus¬ 
sions  were  in  progress,  although  the 
third  order  had  been  sent  over  by  ECA 
to  the  CCC,  officials  of  ECA  directed 
officials  of  CCC  to  hold  the  order  and 
to  take  no  action  thereon.  Thereafter 
information  came  to  us  to  the  effect 
that  ECA  intended  to  acquire  the  beef 
in  world  markets  perhaps  from  the 
Argentine  at  a  price  slightly  below  that 
which  it  could  be  acquired  in  Mexico. 
I  understand  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  beef  to  be  acquired  would  be  acquired 
for  Greece.  Now  I  wonder,  since  we 
have  $60,000,000  worth  of  beef  already 
bought  and  paid  for,  why  it  would  not 
be  better  for  ECA  to  arrange  for  the 
Greeks  to  have  some  of  this  beef  even 
at  a  substantially  lower  price  than  it 
would  be  to  make  the  purchase  in  the 
Argentine  or  elsewhere  in  the  world 
market.  The  ECA  policy  certainly  in 
this  transaction  would  appear  to  be 
“penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.’’  What 
will  we  do  with  this  Mexican  beef  if 
we  are  unable  to  dispose  of  it  in  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  are  making  such  great 
financial  contributions  and  in  which  we 
are  led  to  believe  there  is  a  great  need 
for  this  vital  food?  If  ECA  is  to  follow 
strictly  the  policy  of  buying  or  directing 
other  countries  to  buy  or  persuading 


other  countries  to  buy  any  place  on  earth 
where  commodities  can  be  bought 
cheapest,  without  regard  to  any  other 
factor,  the  conceivable  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  ECA  funds  might  go  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Conceivably  much  of 
ECA  funds  might  be  used  in  trading  with 
countries  which  are  unfriendly  to  our 
Nation  and  very  unfriendly  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  I  dislike  the  idea 
of  tying  down  or  earmarking  even  a  part 
of  ECA  funds  I  do  feel  justified  in  doing 
so  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  program  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  fact  that  we  too  have 
problems  of  our  own  and  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  problem  is  actually  a 
problem  of  great  and  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
dignity  and  propriety  our  ECA  officials 
could  very  easily  at  least  try  to  persuade 
ECA  countries  to  purchase  American 
agriculture  surplus  commodities.  I 
frankly  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be 
too  greatly  concerned  about  the  views 
and  comments  and  the  programs  of 
propaganda  of  the  enemies  of  our  form 
of  government  and  of  our  program  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  shattered  econo¬ 
mies  of  other  nations.  While  this 
amendment  might  be  objectionable  it 
certainly  is  not  as  objectionable  as  was 
the  Vorys  amendment.  The  billion  dol¬ 
lars  which  will  be  set  aside  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  will  be  used  to  purchase 
agriculture  commodities  in  the  open 
markets  and  such  commodities  will  be 
handled  in  the  normal  course  of  business. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  ECA  funds 
should  be  earmarked  then,  of  course,  you 
will  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  all  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  was  highly  honored 
when  I  was  selected  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  our  col¬ 
league,  Joe  .  Martin,  who  was  then 
Speaker  of  the  House  during  the  Eighti¬ 
eth  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  There 
were  19  members  of  that  committee  and 
you  will  recall  that  the  committee  was 
appointed  pursuant  to  a  resolution  which 
had  been  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Christian  Herter,  and  the  committee 
was  known  as  the  Herter  committee. 
We  visited  the  countries  of  Europe  which 
are  now  participating  in  this  very  great 
program.  We  also  obtained  informa¬ 
tion,  of  vital  importance,  from  other 
nations.  Much  to  my  surprise  and  de¬ 
light  our  recommendations  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Harriman  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President.  All  of  this 
was,  of  course,  preliminary  to  the  final 
approval  of  the  plan  which  was  first 
suggested  by  Gen.  George  Marshall.  As 
a  member  of  the  Herter  committee,  I 
had  an  opportunity,  at  first  hand  and 
on  the  spot,  to  see  and  to  observe  the 
devastation  which  had  been  wrought. 
Yes,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  sit¬ 
uations  with  people  in  many  countries 
and  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  ECA  program 
and  have  at  all  times  believed  that  it  was 
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thoroughly  warranted,  now  that  we  are 
coming  to  the  time  when  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  all  of  these  great 
gratuities — yes,  to  the  time  when  the 
ECA  program  will  be  ended. 

In  January,  soon  after  this  Congress 
convened,  I  arranged  a  conference  with 
officials  of  ECA,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  progress  and  the  prospects  of  the 
ECA  program  were  thoroughly  discussed 
and  in  the  month  of  January  I  went  to 
the  White  House  and  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  President.  Following  my 
conference  at  the  White  House  I  indi¬ 
cated  that  I  intended  to  introduce  a 
resolution  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  a  study  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  by  our  Government  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  of  the  world  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  ECA  program. 
The  following  is  a  press  report  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News  and  Observer  fol¬ 
lowing  the  White  House  conference  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Cooley  Talks  Future  Trade — Presents  Plan 
to  Truman  to  Boost  Trade  When  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  Ends 

Washington,  January  31. — Chairman  Har¬ 
old  D.  Cooley,  Democrat,  North  Carolina,  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee  today 
visited  the  White  House  and  told  President 
Truman  about  his  plan  for  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  problem  of  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  foreign  trade  after  the  Marshall  plan 
ends. 

The  Tar  Heel  said  Mr.  Truman  heard  his 
proposals  with  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  told  the  President  about  a 
recent  conference  held  in  Cooley's  office  on 
this  problem,  with  experts  from  the  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State,  and  Commerce  Departments  and 
from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  present. 

Cooley  pointed  out  that  the  Harriman 
committee  and  the  Herter  committee  both 
played  an  important  part  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  ECA  program.  And  he  suggested 
that  a  comparable  committee — consisting  of 
top-notch  experts  from  industry,  labor,  and 
farm  groups  as  well  as  the  Congress — might 
perform  a  valuable  function  by  studying  and 
making  recommendations  regarding  plans 
for  building  up  United  States  international 
trade. 

Cooley  has  said  that  he  is  considering 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  a  resolution 
that  would  authorize  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee.  He  made  it  plain  today  that  he 
will  not  do  this,  however,  until  the  President 
has  had  time  to  consider  and  possibly  take 
action  on  the  suggestion  made  at  today’s 
White  House  conference. 

On  February  2,  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  published  the  following  news 
article : 

Cooley  Wants  ECA  Policy  Studied 
Washington,  February  2. — Representative 
Harold  Cooley  said  today  the  United  States 
is  losing  foreign  trade  because  ECA  officials 
bend  backward  in  administering  the  program. 

He  said  funds  that  go  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  aiding  in  building  up  trade  with 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

“Unless  this  trend  is  changed,  United 
States  trade  with  European  countries  will 
be  permanently  impaired,”  Cooley  said. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  says  he  plans  to  introduce  a  res¬ 
olution  to  set  up  a  committee  to  study  the 
situation. 


Norwegian  manufacturers  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  their  Government  that  American  to¬ 
bacco  purchases  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  will  be  cut  30  percent,  Cooley  pointed 
out. 

This  cuts  tobacco  exports,  and  tends  to 
cultivate  in  Norway  tastes  for  other  than 
American  tobacco. 

In  that  respect,  the  ECA  program  is  in  part 
defeating  its  purpose,  Cooley  contended. 

I  merely  refer  to  these  conferences  and 
news  reports  for  the  purpose  of  indicat¬ 
ing  my  interest  in  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  I  am  in  accord  with 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg’s  recent  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  creation  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  effectuate 
the  achievements  of  the  ECA  program 
and  to  make  plans  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  had  planned  to  introduce  the 
resolution  which  I  have  referred  to,  and 
as  soon  as  time  will  permit,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  resolution,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  authorize  the  creation  and  the 
appointment  of  this  important  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  have  visited  with  most  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  attaches  in  our  embassies  abroad, 
and  I  have  likewise  visited  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  most  of  our  ECA  missions  abroad. 
I  have  also  discussed  the  problems  of 
foreign  trade  with  the  officials  whom  I 
have  heretofore  referred  to  and  have 
also  had  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  his 
assistants  and  associates  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  to  discuss  the  vital 
problems  involved.  After  all  of  these 
conferences  and  visits,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  very  apprehensive  about  our 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  am  equally  afraid  that  the  poli¬ 
cies  now  being  pursued  might  result  in 
a  permanent  impairment  of  our  normal 
export  trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 
While  we  are  being  so  generous,  we  should 
be  a  little  bit  just,  and  we  should,  while 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  try  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  foreign  trade.  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  use  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dumping 
our  agricultural  surpluses  abroad.  I  hold 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  need,  some¬ 
where  in  the  world,  for  everything  that 
can  be  produced,  both  in  the  fields  and 
factories  of  America.  If  we  can  solve 
the  great  problems  of  distribution,  we 
can  easily  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  many  complex 
problems  of  world  distribution  and  to  the 
ever-perplexing  problems  of  surpluses 
here  and  at  home.  Yet,  I  repeat  again 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  was  chairman  of  my  committee 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Hon.  Mar¬ 
vin  Jones.  He  said  time  and  again, 
“There  is  out  yonder  in  the  world  some¬ 
where  a  man,  woman,  or  child  that  needs 
and  wants  every  lock  of  cotton  and  every 
grain  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  every  bit 
of  the  vital  food  and  fiber  that  we  can 
produce  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  this 
Nation.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  distribution.  We  need  and  want 
markets,  and  the  world  needs  and  wants 
food,  ffiie  answer  to  our  problem  will 
not  be  found  in  reducing  production  but 


rather  in  wide  distribution.  I  therefore 
hope  that  our  ECA  missions  and  embas¬ 
sies  abroad  will  try  to  help  us  find  the 
true  answer  so  that  we  can  “true  deliver¬ 
ance”  make  of  the  bountiful  supply  of 
the  things  that  we  have. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  taking 
any  time  on  this  bill,  but  after  listening 
to  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mi-.  Poage]  a  few  moments  ago  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  pending  amendment,  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  to  the  Committee 
that  he  not  only  made  a  very  compelling 
speech,  but  he  also  pointed  out  a  very 
challenging  situation;  namely,  when 
England  took  American  dollars  and 
bought  Canadian  wheat  with  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  American  wheat  was 
spoiling  on  the  ground  because  there 
was  not  room  enough  to  store  it,  he  said 
that  situation  did  not  make  sense.  I 
agree  with  "him  thoroughly.  We  have 
spent  $28,000,000,000  in  Europe  since  the 
war,  mostly  to  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.  Why  spend  money  in  Europe 
to  stop  communism  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  it  here  at  home?  The 
President  not  only  has  belittled  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  committee  of  Congress  in  its 
efforts  to  expose  communism  by  calling 
it  a  red  herring,  but  issued  an  order  de¬ 
nying  to  the  committee  the  right  to  see 
the  files  of  Government  employees  sus¬ 
pected  of  disloyalty.  Neither  does  that 
make  sense.  Earlier  this  month  I  read 
a  letter  to  the  House  from  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  who  said  he 
doubted  whether  England  could  survive 
five  more  years  of  socialism. 

He  also  said: 

What  an  anomaly  it  is  that  the  people  in 
America,  who  believe  thoroughly  in  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  should  tax  her  people 
to  support  a  Socialist  government  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  ECA  or  Marshall  plan  bill  before  us 
for  three  and  one-half  billion  more  for 
foreign  aid. 

To  my  mind,  neither  does  that  make 
sense.  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
this  policy  and  shall  vote  against  this 
bill. 

There  we  have  three  examples.  Yes¬ 
terday  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  this  bill  by  a  half  billion 
dollars.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  few  votes.  The  administration 
Democrats  showed  their  eagerness  to 
spend  American  dollars  abroad  without 
any  thought  of  the  American  taxpayer  , 
who  is  being  further  burdened  by  this 
bill.  Later  after  that  amendment  was 
defeated  by  only  a  few  votes,  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  reduce  the 
bill  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  it 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  two  votes. 

May  I  respectfully  ask  whether  or  not 
we  are  thinking  of  our  own  people  and 
our  own  country?  In  sending  our  dol¬ 
lars  abroad  and  in  sending  our  material 
abroad,  they  are  gone  forever.  We 
might  very  well  take  heed  of  what  the 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  had 
to  say  in  his  letter,  which  I  read  to  the 
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House,  when  he  said,  “What  an  anomaly 
it  is  for  you  people  in  America,  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  free-enterprise  system  as  they 
do,  to  continue  to  tax  their  people  to 
support  a  Socialist  government  in 
England.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  anti-British. 
The  English  people  are  a  gallant  people. 
I  respect  and  admire  them.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  respect  then-  type  and  form  of 
government,  because  I  believe  it  is  as 
dangerous  and  would  wreck  this  coun¬ 
try  as  certainly  as  it  is  wrecking  Eng¬ 
land  today.  Yet  in  spite  of  that,  we  are 
quibbling  over  an  amendment,  the  Bur¬ 
leson  amendment,  which  would  help  the 
American  people  and  lighten  the  load  of 
taxation  at  least  a  little  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer.  This  bill  proposes  to 
spend  all  over  the  world  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  of  the  money  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States. 

How  much  longer  can  the  United 
States  take  the  whole  world  on  its  lap 
and  nurse  it  without  destroying  itself? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
White  of  California  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson:  Page 
8,  line  13,  insert  after  the  word  “sum”  the 
following : 

“a.  any  such  sum  which  shall  be  spent 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof,  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions  when 
such  products  are  available:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  supply  thereof  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  con¬ 
sumers:  And  provided  further.  That  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  prohibit  the  authorization 
of  any  such  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
canned  agricultural  products  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  8,  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  b.” 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  provide  in  this  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  that  any  agricultural  products 
which  ECA  may  buy  must  be  American 
products,  as  long  as  such  American  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available.  It  does  not  provide  a 
$1,000,000,000  limit;  it  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  $1,000,000,000  proposition 
at  all.  And,  I  might  say  this  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman:  He  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  that  this  amendment  would 
open  the  way  for  the  people  of  manufac¬ 
turing  areas  to  come  in  and  say,  “Well, 
why  not  earmark  for  us,  too.”  I  welcome 
them  all  to  come  in ;  I  think  they  should 
come  in.  Whenever  any  give-away  dol¬ 
lars  of  our  taxpayers  are  spent  by  these 
nations  abroad  under  ECA,  I  think  they 
should  be  forced  to  buy  American  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Briefly. 

Mr.  KEE.  Does  the  gentleman  look 
upon  this  entire  program  as  a  give-away 
program,  with  no  interest  whatever  to 
the  United  States? 


Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Let  me  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman,  and  this  is  the  last 
time  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sorry — I  felt  that  the  program  was  en¬ 
tirely  necessary  and  desirable  up  until  it 
got  to  the  point  where  the  Dutch  were 
dumping  vegetables  into  the  ocean,  and 
where  production  figures  in  Europe  came 
close  to  prewar  levels.  We  can  only  help 
people  so  far.  The  same  cause  will  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
believe  that  we  are  protecting  our  own 
national  interest  in  carrying  out  this 
program? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  No;  nor 
in  the  long  run  the  best  interests  of  the 
world,  if  I  may  say  so.  The  issue  is  clear. 
I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear.  Are  there 
any  questions?  Is  my  amendment 
clear?  It  is  just  a  question  that  if  they 
buy  agricultural  commodities  with  these 
give-away  dollars  they  have  to  be  Amer¬ 
ican  as  long  as  our  American  products 
are  available. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  limited  exclusively  to  agri¬ 
cultural  products  or  does  it  include  a  re¬ 
quirement  upon  ECA  to  make  purchases 
in  this  country  of  hardwoods,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  typewriters  or  other  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  in  surplus  in  this  country 
as  well? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  No;  but 
the  gentleman  can  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  that,  if  he  wishes,  and  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  provide  for  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  only? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  No.  It 
says  that  they  shall  buy  them  as  long  as 
they  are  available  in  this  country,  not 
necessarily  in  surplus. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  is  strictly  an  agricul¬ 
tural  amendment.  Whenever  a  dollar  is 
spent  by  ECA  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or 
the  Argentine  it  has  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States  to  buy  something.  The 
gentleman  says  the  ECA  countries  have 
to  buy  agricultural  and  other  products. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  No,  I  do 
not  say  they  have  to  buy  agricultural 
and  other  products.  I  say  that  if,  and 
I  repeat,  if  they  do  buy  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  they  have  to  buy  American,  and  I 
welcome  the  gentleman  to  put  in  an 
amendment  protecting  the  industries  in 
his  district  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  if  ECA  countries  buy 
American  agricultural  products  and  the 
dollar  comes  back  to  the  United  States 
directly,  it.  just  cuts  off  that  many 
purchases  in  America  from  Canada  or 
Mexico  or  the  Argentine.  The  ECA  dol¬ 
lar  has  to  come  back  to  the  United  States 
to  buy  something  American,  irrespective 
of  who  gets  the  dollar  originally.  There 


is  no  way  a  dollar  can  be  detached  from 
the  American  economy.  If  it  buys 
American  agricultural  products,  it  can¬ 
not  buy  other  American  products. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  This  is  not 
a  Canadian  and  Mexican  relief  program. 
It  is  for  the  war-devastated  countries. 
The  dollars  eventually  come  here  after 
perhaps  a  year  or  several  years,  but  in 
the  meantime  our  agricultural  prices  are 
dropping  and  the  farmers  will  go  bank¬ 
rupt  and  the  manufacturers  will  go 
bankrupt  waiting  for  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  dollars  to  get  back  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  law  provided  that  this  money 
should  be  spent  for  food,  when  needed, 
in  the  United  States,  as  long  as  we  had 
a  surplus,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  last 
fall  orders  were  put  out  contrary  to  law 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  $175,000,000 
of  wheat  in  Canada? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  That  is  my 
understanding.  The  gentleman  is  so 
correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  I  call  attention  to  the  sixth 
report  to  Congress  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  wherein  it  is 
demonstrated  that  approximately  a  third 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  the  ECA  is  au¬ 
thorizing  for  commodities  is  being  spent 
for  products  originating  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries — page  116. 

These  foreign-produced  products  in¬ 
clude  wheat,  rye,  fats,  oils,  feed,  fertilizer, 
cotton,  iron,  steel,  lead,  textiles,  lumber, 
hides,  tractors,  tobacco,  sugar,  dairy 
products,  fruits,  vegetables,  coffee,  and 
many  others. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  week,  house¬ 
wives  are  paying  from  84  to  93  cents  a 
pound  for  top  grade  coffee.  Yet  the  ECA, 
in  its  fifth  report  to  Congress — page 
106 — revealed  the  authorization  of  $17,- 
600,000  for  coffee  through  June  1949.  I 
was  amazed  to  discover,  however,  that 
this  expensively-printed  141  page  report 
contained  no  per  unit  cost  of  coffee  or 
any  other  commodity,  nor  how  much 
coffee  the  $17,600,000  bought.  Be¬ 
lieving  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
know  how  much  they  are  paying,  per 
pound,  for  coffee,  I  asked  ECA. 
Strangely,  I  was  told  that  no  such  figures 
were  available;  that  it  would  take  a  week 
to  compute  them.  Finally,  on  January 
11,  8  days  later,  the  ECA  wrote  me  that 
$16,500,000  had  been  authorized  for 
coffee  through  November  1949,  and  that 
ECA  had  stopped  all  coffee  authoriza¬ 
tions  after  August  1949.  The  price  paid, 
per  pound,  ranged  from  15  to  34  cents. 
The  amount  of  coffee,  I  was  told,  totaled 
27,227  long  tons.  Converting  that  figure 
into  understandable  terms,  the  amount 
of  coffee  shipments  paid  for  through 
ECA,  as  of  October  31,  1949,  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  61,000,000  pounds. 

That  is  a  lot  of  coffee  and  a  lot  of 
money.  ECA  authorization  of  funds  for 
coffee,  grown  in  Latin  America,  obvious- 
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ly  is  no  help  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  61,000,000  pounds  taken  off  the  world 
market  must  have  contributed  to  the 
coffee  fleecing  the  American  housewife 
took  late  in  1949,  and  is  still  taking.  The 
ECA  should  never  have  authorized  the 
-purchase  of  a  single  pound  of  coffee. 

But  this  is  only  one  example  of  ECA 
betrayal  of  American  consumers,  farm¬ 
ers,  businessmen,  and  labor. 

I  ask.  Why  are  we  permitting  use  of 
any  ECA  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  cof¬ 
fee?  You  do  not  feed  hungry  people,  es¬ 
pecially  children,  with  coffee,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  specific  provision  in  this  bill 
to  stop  using  American  dollars  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Multer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson:  On 
line  11  of  the  amendment  strike  out 
“canned.” 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  leave  further  discussion  of  the 
Burleson  amendment  to  others.  I  hope 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  or  the  substitute  and  any 
other  amendments  that  may  be  offered, 
it  will  be  in  such  form  that  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  am  supporting  this  program,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  authorization  in  the 
amount  as  originally  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
crippling  amendments  adopted  which 
will  affect  the  proper  administration  of 
the  act.  My  amendment,  however,  is 
to  clarify  the  Burleson  amendment  or 
any  other  that  is  offered  of  like  tenor. 
We  have  been  spending  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  program  for  prevention  of 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico. 

As  part  of  that  program  we  have  bought 
canned  beef  and  frozen  beef  in  Mexico. 
Now  as  part  of  that  program  they  have 
erected  there  large  refrigerating  plants 
and  slaughter  houses  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
hoping  thereby  to  make  available  for  ex¬ 
port  to  countries  other  than  our  country, 
beef  which  is  being  raised  there.  Only 
last  week  the  Mexican  authorities  made 
protestations  to  our  Government  that  un¬ 
less  we  help  them  to  dispose  of  their 
beef,  and  by  that  they  mean  frozen  and 
fresh  beef,  as  well  as  canned  beef,  the 
whole  foot-and-mouth-disease  program 
.  is  likely  to  collapse.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  disease  will  spread  across  the 
border  again  and  we  will  suffer  dire  loss 
and  great  damage  to  our  cattle  and  beef 
industry  in  this  country.  The  proviso  in 
the  Burleson  amendment,  I  think,  is 
much  too  limited.  If  you  strike  out  the 
word  “canned”  before  the  words  “agri¬ 
cultural  products”  then  it  will  read: 

Provided  further,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit  the  authorization  of  any 
such  funds  for  the  procurement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  program  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  8  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

That  does  not  apply  to  Argentina  beef 
or  any  other  beef  except  Mexican  beef. 


It  applies  only  to  beef  which  is  being 
produced  and  processed  under  Public  Law 
8,  which  covers  the  control  of  the  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
word  “canned”  and  make  the  proviso  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  agricultural  products  which 
come  under  the  program. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  see  if  I  could  not  clear  up  some 
of  my  own  thinking  as  it  relates  to  the 
ECA.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  if 
I  am  wrong  I  hope  some  member  of  the 
committee  will  corect  me;  in  this  ECA 
pie,  whether  it  is  $2,500,000,000  or  $3,- 
000,000,000,  the  United  States  has  little 
or  nothing  to  say  about  the  division  or 
the  size  of  the  slice  of  pie. 

In  other  words,  the  recipient  nations 
decide  among  themselves  how  much  each 
is  going  to  get.  Is  that  a  correct  under¬ 
standing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  For  an  answer  to  my 
question;  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  United  States  does 
have  everything  to  say  about  how  the  pie 
is  divided,  how  the  money  is  spent,  and 
so  on.  The  mechanics  of  the  program 
are  one  thing. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  17  recipient 
nations  decide  among  themselves  how 
the  money  is  going  to  be  divided  and  they 
say  what  they  want;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
an  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman  can 
have  his  own  time.  The  gentleman  can 
tell  me  whether  I  am  wrong  or  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  try  to  get  the  gen¬ 
tleman  more  time.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No,  I  cannot  yield 
further,  because  you  are  not  answering 
the  question. 

Let  me  see  if  my  understanding  on 
this  is  correct — that  these  nations,  the 
recipient  nations,  decide  what  it  is  they 
want  to  buy  with  our  money;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KEE.  They  have  not  the  sole  right 
of  decision. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Who  determines 
what  they  are  going  to  buy? 

Mr.  KEE.  It  is  determined  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  union  of  these 
nations  and  the  ECA  director. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  ECA  director  has  very  little  to  say 
about  what  they  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  ECA  director  has  a 
great  deal  to  say. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Let  us  go  on  to  an¬ 
other  point.  / 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  evidently 
does  not  want  an  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  have  read  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  ECA  as  well 
as  other  material,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  give  the  answers  that  I  am  getting 
here.  Let  me  ask  another  question:  If 
England  buys  a  carload  of  flour  with 
American  dollars,  what  happens  to  the 
flour?  Is  it  given  to  the  hungry  people 
in  England? 


Mr.  KEE.  It  is  sold  in  England,  and 
the  money  goes  into  the  counterpart 
fund. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  After  it  is  sold,  what 
happens  to  that  money  that  England 
gets  for  the  flour  that  it  has  sold  to  the 
English  people? 

Mr.  KEE.  It  goes  into  the  counterpart 
fund. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  In  other  words,  it 
goes  into  the  English  treasury. 

Mr.  KEE.  No;  it  goes  into  a  special 
counterpart  fund  which  can  only  be 
spent  by  mutual  agreement  between  this 
country  and  England. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  But  England  is  one 
of  the  primary  nations  to  do  the  de¬ 
termining. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  trying  to  see  if 
my  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  can  do  a  better 
job  of  explaining  than  the  others. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Going  back  to  the  first 
question:  No  one  of  those  countries  can 
buy  anything  until  the  requisition  is 
approved  by  the  American  Chief  of  Mis¬ 
sion  in  that  country. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  But  that  country  de¬ 
termines  what  its  requisition  is  going  to 
be? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Certainly  that  country 
determines  what  its  requisition  is  going 
to  be,  but  the  American  Mission  approves 
or  disapproves,  and  the  country  cannot 
buy  unless  the  American  Mission  ap¬ 
proves.  Of  course,  they  make  the  requi¬ 
sitions  as  to  what  they  believe  they  need. 
We  cannot  run  their  country  for  them, 
but  our  mission  frequently  does  and 
should  turn  down  anything  that  it  be¬ 
lieves  does  not  assist  recovery  of  their 
economy. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  glad  you  said 
“should  turn  down,”  because  there  has 
not  been  a  great  deal  of  turning  down, 
according  to  the  articles  I  have  read. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  say  a  great  many 
things  have  been  turned  down.  Even 
after  orders  have  gone  in  and  during  the 
process  of  delivery  there  have  been  can¬ 
cellations  by  ECA  officials  when  post¬ 
audit  examinations  indicated  that  was 
wise. 

Now,  to  come  to  your  second  question 
about  the  counterpart  funds.  ECA  goods 
are  sold  for  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
country  and  the  money  goes  into  the 
counterpart  fund  which  can  be  disposed 
of  only  by  joint  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  in  ques¬ 
tion.  These  counterpart  funds  are  used 
for  different  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
where  inflation  was  bad,  they  just  set 
it  aside,  because  to  take  the  currency 
out  of  circulation  was  the  most  helpful 
thing  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
that  could  be  done  at  the  time. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  In  other  cases  did 
they  not  use  some  of  those  funds  to  pay 
their  internal  debts? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  ECA.  They  have  used 
the  funds  for  land  reform  and  various 
other  projects,  which  it  was  considered 
would  be  most  useful  to  the  particular 
country. 
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Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Including,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Italy  the  use  of  those  funds 
to  do  what  we  called  WPA  stuff? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  That  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  the  fund  should 
be  used  for  where  there  is  serious  unem¬ 
ployment,  because  those  people  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  somehow.  Italy  would 
have  to  print  more  currency  to  take  care 
of  them,  unless  they  could  be  taken  care 
of  from  this  special  fund.  The  more 
currency  they  printed,  the  more  inflation 
there  would  be. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Unless  the  American 
taxpayer  took  care  of  them  and  helped 
them  pay  their  debts? 

Mr.  JUDD.  America  does  not  get 
anything  out  of  the  fund  in  any  case. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No.  Of  course,  we 
do  not,  because  none  of  those  billions 
will  ever  be  paid 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  was  incorrect  when  I 
said  we  did  not  get  anything  out  of  it. 
For  instance,  the  living  expenses  of  our 
missions  abroad  is  paid  out  of  them 
because  they  can  be  paid  in  the  currency 
of  Great  Britain  or  France  or  Italy  or 
the  other  countries.  Again  up  to  5  per¬ 
cent  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  materials  where  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  case  of  Belgium,  England, 
Or  Holland,  for  example,  which  have 
some  colonies  with  mineral  resources, 
those  materials  can  be  purchased  with 
their  own  currencies  out  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  and  delivered  to  us. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  yesterday  gave 
us  the  full  picture  of  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terial  program. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  I  heard 
a  story  which  I  think  is  illustrative  of 
the  situation  here.  It  seems  that  two 
fellows  met  and  one  was  wearing  a 
button  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  which 
had  on  it  the  initials  “IATK.”  The  other 
fellow  said  to  him,  “My  friend,'  I  never 
saw  a  button  like  that.  What  kind  of 
a  lodge  or  organization  is  that?”  He 
said,  “That  is  an  organization  I  belong 
to.”  The  other  fellow  said,  “What  does 
that  mean,  IATK?”  He  said,  “That 
means,  ‘I  am  thoroughly  confused’.”  The 
other  fellow  said,  “Well,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  part  of  it.  I  get  the  first  three 
letters,  they  evidently  stand  for  ‘I  am 
thoroughly,’  but  what  is  the  ‘K’  for?” 
The  other  fellow  said,  “Confused.”  He 
said,  “Brother,  you  have  ‘confused’ 
spelled  incorrectly.”  “Maybe  so,”  he 
said,  “but  you  don’t  know  how  thor¬ 
oughly  confused  I  am.” 

I  think  there  is  so  much  confusion  as 
to  what  these  various  provisions  mean 
that  we  ought  to  be  very,  very  careful 
about  voting  for  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  whole  bill 
at  all.  I  have  been  against  it  from  its 
very  inception,  and  I  am  still  against 
it.  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  I 
realize  there  is  some  good  in  it,  but  I 
think  the  bad  in  it  greatly  outweighs 
the  good  in  it.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  it,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
However,  I  recognize  also  that  it  will 
probably  be  enacted.  If  it  is,  I  want  it 
to  be  just  as  good  as  we  can  get  it. 


Let  me  call  this  to  your  attention;  this 
is  a  significant  thing,  I  believe.  As  long 
as  we  keep  the  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses  pf  our  people  we  are 
going  to  have  good  times  in  America. 
That  has  been  illustrated  year  after  year 
in  the  last  12  or  15  years.  That  is  why 
we  have  such  a  wonderful  national  in¬ 
come;  the  purchasing  power  has  been 
distributed  out  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
great  United  States  into  the  hands  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  way  to 
keep  that  purchasing  power  is  to  keep 
wages  high,  reasonably  high,  justifiably 
high ;  and  to  keep  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  high,  justifiably  high.  The  way  we 
are  doing  at  the  present  time  and  the 
way  we  have  been  doing  it  for  some  time 
is  by  supporting  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  controlling  the  prices  on  them. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
comes  in  and  plays  a  big  part  in  this. 
The  thing  that  will  destroy  that  program 
if  it  ever  is  destroyed — and  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be — the  thing  that  will 
destroy  it  if  it  is  destroyed  will  be  large 
surpluses.  Why  should  we  not  earmark 
this  money  as  provided  in  the  Burleson 
amendment  to  take  care  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  in  our  country?  It  will 
help  to  carry  on  that  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  all  of  America,  meant 
so  much  for  the  economy  of  our  whole 
Nation  and  helped  the  laboring  man, 
helped  the  farmer,  and  helped  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  helped  everybody.  And  why 
should  we  not  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
welfare  of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  for  us?  Unless  we  do  earmark  this 
money  I  am  afraid  that  America  will 
come  up  short,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  these  surpluses  will  continue  to 
be  surpluses  and  that  the  ECA  will  go 
into  Canada  and  other  places  in  the 
world  and  buy  things  that  we  need  to  sell 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  surpluses  here. 
If  we  do  that,  that  is  if  ECA  buys  in 
foreign  agricultural  markets  instead  of 
our  own,  we  will  be  doing  it  against  the 
American  people,  against  the  farmer, 
and  may  destroy  or  at  least  retard  the 
progress  we  have  made  during  the  past 
years,  through  a  higher  level  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  farm  prices. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
informed  that  some  people  think  it  is 
such  a  good  thing,  particularly  people 
in  the  recipient  countries,  but  some  in 
this  country,  that  they  want  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  continue  after  1952. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Yes;  some  people  I 
imagine  would  like  to  continue  it  forever. 
Those  who  are  for  this  bill  have  as  much 
right  to  their  opinion,  of  course,  as  I 
have  to  mine,  and  I  do  not  say  that  just 
to  please,  but  because  I  believe  it  in  my 
heart.  I  have  some  Irish  in  me  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  mind  getting 
into  a  scrap;  in  fact,  I  rather  enjoy  a 
good  clean  scrap,  but  I  always  respect 
the  opinions  of  those  who  honestly  dis¬ 
agree  with  me.  Yes;  I  am  against  the 
bill  but  I  believe  this  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  good  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort 
to  see  if  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement 
on  closing  debate  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  40  minutes. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  40  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) 
there  were — ayes  108,  noes  78. 

Messrs.  TABER,  BROWN  of  Ohio,  and 
EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  demanded 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Taber. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
131,  noes  82. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger]  and  that  I  may 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  following  those  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger], 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Burleson  amendment 
for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  ECA  program,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  been  given  the  assurance  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  buy  American.  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  me,  however,  that  every  time  we 
try  to  do  something  under  this  program 
that  is  beneficial  to  our  own  people,  we 
are  always  met  with  this  sort  of  an  argu¬ 
ment,  that  it  would  destroy  the  program. 
We  had  a  similar  experience  about  a 
week  ago  when  we  were  trying  to  do 
something  to  sustain  and  preserve  the 
mining  industry  of  this  country.  Many 
of  the  people  who  are  for  this  amend¬ 
ment  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  op¬ 
posed  to  that  bill.  We  are  now  appro¬ 
priating  money  which  will  do  the  very 
thing  for  the  foreign  countries  that  we 
were  trying  to  do  for  our  own  mines. 

This  seems  to  me  such  a  simple  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  Committee  should  accept 
the  Burleson  amendment  without  fur¬ 
ther  controversy.  It  simply  proposes  to 
make  sure  that  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  purchased  will  be  purchased  in 
our  own  country.  I  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  about  that.  The  only  thing  wrong 
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about  the  Burleson  amendment  is  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  suit  me. 

As  has  been  said  here,  we  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  millions  of  pounds  of  canned 
beef  in  Mexico.  We  have  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  world  that  it  is  a  good  prod¬ 
uct.  If  those  countries  can  use  it,  why 
should  they  not  use  it?  After  all,  they 
are  on  the  receiving  end  and  our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  benefactor.  We  had  better 
look  out  some  of  these  times  if  we  are 
going  to  be  magnanimous;  we  had  better 
keep  cur  country  solvent  so  that  we  will 
have  something  left  to  be  magnani¬ 
mous  with. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Members  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farm  program  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  and  for  the  good  of  all  the 
segments  of  our  population.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
it  is  not  only  for  the  farmers,  it  is  for 
the  businessmen  and  for  labor  and  for 
all  our  people  who  are  paying  taxes  to 
further  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  at  this  time  if  we  do  not  take 
positive  action  to  make  sure  that  these 
funds  are  going  to  be  spent  for  the  relief 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  possible 
certainly  something  should  be  done  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  m 
these  few  remarks  of  mine  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  that  I  have  sup¬ 
ported,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  phases 
of  this  bill,  and  shall  vote  for  the  passage 
of  same.  I  feel  that  I  am  obligated  for 
several  very  good  reasons  to  so  act, 
among  them  being  that  to  do  so  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  combatting  com¬ 
munism  in  the  cold  war  which  we  have 
had  for  some  time  now  in  Europe  and 
other  places.  True  it  is  a  very  large 
expenditure  of  money,  but  if  a  shooting 
war  can  thus  be  averted  it  will  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  peace  and  will  be 
money  well  spent.  Other  reasons  aie 
that  the  Democratic  platform  approves 
of  such  legislation;  that  in  my  cam¬ 
paign  I  promised  the  people  that  I  would 
work  for  and  support  EC  A  legislation, 
and  lastly  the  people  in  my  congressional 
district  who  voted  the  Omaha  Woild- 
Ferald’s  economy  ballots  voted  almost 
four  to  one  in  favor  of  adequate  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  aid. 

I  want  this  record  to  show  clearly 
that  I  voted  against  the  cutting  down 
of  the  amount  of  money  originally  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill. 

I  also  voted  against  the  so-called 
Vory’s  amendment,  and  for  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Fulton-Cooley  amendment.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  the  Vory’s  amendment 
was  the  brain  child  of  frustrated  reac¬ 
tionary  Republicanism.  It  was  the  leg¬ 
islative  right  cross  which  follows  a 
straight  left.  It  was  the  right  cross 
aimed  at  the  jaw  of  the  farmers’  price- 
support  program,  just  as  the  Cole  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  a  few  days  ago,  sans  Cole  of 
Kansas  amendment,  was  the  well- 
directed,  stiff-left  punch  to  the  body  of 
the  farmers’  price-support  program. 


This  Cole  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  pillaged  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  grain  dealers  of  our  Nation 
to  charge  prices  for  services  never 
rendered,  and  would  have  shackled  the 
farm  program  and  brought  about  its  en¬ 
tire  destruction  and  abandonment.  The 
Vory’s  amendment  would  have  denied 
the  grain  dealers  the  right  to  serve  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  in  their  agri¬ 
cultural  purchases  made  in  the  United 
States.  These  old  reactionary  Republi¬ 
can  one-two  punches  failed,  however, 
and  free  enterprise  received  its  just  des¬ 
serts  in  both  instances. 

I  shall  support  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  which  requires  that  Marshall-plan 
countries  must  purchase  at  least  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  in  the  United 
States  if  they  are  available  for  purchase 
under  this  law.  This  will  help  the  grain 
dealers  also. 

There  is  another  amendment  which  I 
shall  support  and  vote  for  and  that  is 
the  Fogarty  amendment.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  an  united  Ireland,  and  that 
England's  bloody,  vicious,  and  depraved 
hand  of  oppression  must  be  removed 
from  all  of  Ireland.  This  amendment 
might  wake  old  England  up  and  make 
her  more  justice  conscious  now  than  she 
has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HinshawL 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  moments  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Scrivner]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  carried 
on  a  discussion  concerning  the  use  of 
what  are  called  counterpart  funds. 

I  was  reading  some  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Kennan  before  the  Committee  on 
Foregin  Affairs.  In  one  place  I  ran 
across  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  able  to  pay  off  £200,- 
000,000  of  its  internal  debt  out  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds.  If  one  multiplies  £200,- 
000,000  by  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
it  is  equivalent  to  over  $500,000,000. 

I  would  have  no  particular  objection 
if  the  British  Government  were  to  use 
the  counterpart  funds  for  helping  re¬ 
build  the  bombed  and  burned  homes  of 
the  British  people,  but  when  it  comes 
to  paying  off  the  British  internal  public 
debt,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  at  least  as 
much  right  to  pay  off  our  own  internal 
debt  as  she  has.  If  she  can  pay  off 
£200,000,000  or  $500,000,000  worth  of  her 
public  debt  out  of  counterpart  funds, 
she  probably  does  not  need  that  money 
from  us,  and  our  taxpayers  certainly 
need  to  keep  it  as  we  here  have  the  big¬ 
gest  public  debt  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  We  go  in  debt  more  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  just  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it  at  all.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  internal 
debt  of  any  foreign  country. 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  the  answer  is  very 
simple.  The  British  can  pay  off  their 
internal  debt  in  pounds  sterling.  They 
are  not  getting  any  dollars  from  us  with 
which  to  pay  off  their  debt. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No;  all  they  are  do¬ 
ing  is  getting  a  lot  of  goods  from  us  for 
nothing,  which  they  sell  to  their  own 
people  over  there.  Then  they  take  that 
money  which  they  get  from  their  own 
people — called  the  counterpart  fund — 
and  pay  off  their  Government’s  internal 
debt. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  do  not  argue  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  definitions. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  was  appx-oved  by  ECA 
to  help  them  check  inflation  and  to  help 
them  keep  their  budget  in  balance  so 
that  they  would  not  go  into  bankruptcy. 
It  does  not  cost  the  United  States  a  cent 
more  for  the  counterpart  funds  to  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose  and  if  that  helps 
the  country’s  money,  it  seems  to  be  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  How  about  them 
helping  us  to  keep  our  budget  in  balance? 
That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  dollars  are  necessary 
in  our  case,  and  not  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain’s  internal  debt. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  our  own  budget  here  a  little 
more.  I  do  not  mind  giving  them  the 
means  to  get  the  money  to  rebuild  their 
homes,  but  not  for  them  to  pay  off  their 
own  national  debt  or  to  meet  their  budget 
deficits.  We  have  debts  and  deficits  too, 
and  $500,000,000  amounts  to  10  percent 
of  our  current  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Larcade], 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the  same  old  story — every  time  one  of 
the  appropriations  or  authorizations 
come  up  for  foreign  spending — an  emer¬ 
gency  or  crisis  immediately  comes  up, 
and  the  Congress  is  told  that  unless  these 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  full 
amount  without  any  reduction,  amend¬ 
ment  or  change,  something  dire  is  going 
to  happen. 

In  the  bill  under  consideration  we  are 
told  that  unless  we  make  available  $3,- 
375,000,000,  we  might  precipitate  a  third 
world  war- 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  propaganda 
does  not  scare  me. 

I  have  taken  my  position  in  regard  to 
giving  away  the  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try  since  the  beginning  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  I  have  been  consistent.  I  have 
voted  against  all  of  these  give  away 
America  programs  from  the  inception  of 
UNRRA,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
now,  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
this  House,  unless  some'  one  can  prove 
to  my  satisfaction  that  I  am  wrong,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  Reference  to 
my  record  will  disclose  that  I  have  not 
only  voted  against  these  fabulous,  out¬ 
rageous,  unprecedented  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  squandering  of  the  money  of  the 
overburdened,  overtaxed  and  over- 
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regimented  taxpayers  of  this  country 
but  I  have  given  my  reasons  therefor. 
We  are  continuing  these  programs,  and 
to  be  certain  that  this  will  continue  be¬ 
yond  the  obligated  time  of  the  year  1952, 
there  is  included  in  the  pending  bill  a 
provision  for  a  so-called  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  assure  that  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  further  give  away 
the  resources  and  substance  of  these 
great  United  States  without  any  thought 
to  the  welfare  and  sustenance  of  our  own 
people,  or  to  the  economy  or  the  impact 
upon  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  opinion 
of  my  colleagues  who  take  an  opposite 
view  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  do 
not  question  their  sincerity;  however,  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  those  who  visited 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  since  the 
war  had  not  visited  these  countries  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  naturally  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  which 
existed  after  the  war  were  due  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  countries  were  50  to  100  years 
behind  this  country  in  their  appearance, 
progress,  economy  and  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  nor  do  they  realize  that  this  country 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  bring  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  balance  of  the 
world  to  a  comparable  position  with  ours, 
and  in  my  opinion,  if  we  continue  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  this  under  the  programs 
now  in  progress,  and  inaugurate  the 
point  4  program  contained  in  this 
legislation,  we  will  wreck  and  ruin  this 
country  beyond  any  measure  of  recovery 
or  rehabilitation,  and  we  will  weaken  our 
country  beyond  any  hope  of  defense  and 
will  be  easy  prey  to  any  country  which 
might  desire  to  take  us  into  slavery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
advocated  the  utilization  of  our  farm 
surpluses  in  the  programs  of  so-called  re¬ 
lief,  and  under  the  EGA  program  I  made 
every  effort  to  urge  and  demand  that 
American  farm  surpluses  be  used  instead 
of  our  precious  dollars,  and,  in  fact,  I 
was  successful  in  having  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  House  to  so  provide ;  how¬ 
ever  the  amendment  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

I  recall  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  office 
of  Senator  Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  attended  by  Senators  and  House 
Members  when  a  demand  was  made  upon 
one  of  the  administrators  of  the  ECA 
program  for  the  use  of  American  farm 
surpluses  in  the  program,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  were 
told  that  “to  do  this  would  displease 
Russia.  That  Russia  would  accuse  the 
United  States  of  dumping  its  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  on  Europe.”  Such  a  position,  in 
my  opinion  was  untenable  and  unbe¬ 
lievable. 

I  was  always  in  favor  of  utilizing  our 
farm  surpluses  in  these  programs,  and 
even  give  the  same  gratuitously  where 
the  need  existed,  and  I  maintain  this  po¬ 
sition;  however,  I  also  felt  that  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  our 
own  people. 

Recently,  when  it  was  disclosed  that  we 
had  millions  of  dollars  of  farm  surpluses 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  CCC 
and  which  were  perishable,  I  introduced 
bills  to  distribute  this  food  free  to  our 
people;  however,  since  this  has  not  been 


done,  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  to  use  these  farm  surpluses 
in  the  ECA  program  rather  than  waste 
same  by  spoilage  and  deterioration.  It 
would  be  sinful  to  permit  this  valuable 
food  to  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  astounded  to  read 
some  of  the  testimony  in  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  legislation  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  seems  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  was  unaware  of  the  spending  of 
such  sums  as  $600,000,000  and  $800,000,- 
000  appropriated  for  the  ECA? 

From  an  Associated  Press  article  dis¬ 
cussing  the  hearings  on  the  ECA  bill  at 
the  latter  part  of  February  it  was  stated 
that — 

The  main  issue  appeared  to  be  ECA’s 
policy  of  encouraging  European  imports. 
ECA  Chief  Paul  Hoffman  has  upheld  this 
plan  as  the  only  way  to  give  Europe  a  chance 
to  earn  dollars  and  return  to  a  solid  re¬ 
covery  base. 

Mr.  Hoffman  concedes  that  some  United 
States  concerns  may  be  pinched  or  even 
thrown  out  of  business  by  stepped-up 
European  competition.  He  argues,  however, 
that  American  operators  must  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  chances  and  find  new  ways  to 
meet  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  where  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  associates  will  get  the 
money  to  carry  on  these  give-away  pro¬ 
grams  if  American  business  which  pays 
the  taxes  is  destroyed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  argument  on  this  bill  that 
those  countries  which  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  largess  of  the  ECA  have 
recovered  more  rapidly  than  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  money  is  supposed  to 
have  been  spent,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
past  time  for  the  peoples  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  go  to  work  and  help  themselves. 
It  will  take  generations  of  American 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  give¬ 
away  programs,  and  while  it  is  admitted 
that  as  a  result  of  these  programs  we 
have  inflation  in  this  country,  and  that 
some  of  the  money  is  spent  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  since  I  come  from  an 
agricultural  section  of  the  country  my 
people  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  some 
of  the  purchases  made  by  the  ECA  in  this 
program. 

Such  an  argument  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
counted  for  the  only  reason  that  some 
of  the  products  of  the  South  were  pur¬ 
chased,  in  my  opinion,  was  because  the 
ECA  could  not  purchase  these  commodi¬ 
ties  elsewhere.  For  instance,  all  the  rice 
available  was  purchased  from  Burma, 
Siam,  and  Indochina.  Cotton  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Egypt,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  were  purchased  from  England,  South 
America,  and  other  countries. 

It  will  require  this  generation  and 
future  generations  to  pay  taxes  to  pay 
for  these  programs,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  the  South  has  sold  some  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  could  not 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  we  will  pay  taxes 
“through  the  nose”  for  this  small  tem¬ 
porary  benefit. 

(Mr.  LARCADE,  Mr.  GROSS,  and  Mr. 
DONDERO  asked  and  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  HILL  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Appendix.] 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  Burleson  amendment. 

The  operations  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  program 
have  been  very  disastrous  to  many  of  the 
major  industries  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  my  congressional  district  in 
Oregon.  I  have  had  rather  extensive 
correspondence  with  Administrator  Hoff¬ 
man  of  the  ECA,  Secretary  Brannan  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  with  Dean  Ache- 
son,  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  some  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  are  being  administered  by 
ECA,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  as  they  affect 
these  major  industries.  I  refer  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  lumber  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  flour  milling,  and  fisheries.  The 
nut  industry,  which  is  of  cbnsiderable 
importance  to  us  in  Oregon,  is  also  ad¬ 
versely  affected.  The  three  major  in¬ 
dustries  of  Oregon  are  lumber,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  fisheries,  all  of  which  are  vitally 
affected  adversely  by  ECA  operations  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  agencies 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  result  of  the  ECA  program  as  it  is 
being  administered  with  respect  to  these 
industries  is  to  liquidate  our  Northwest 
industries  in  favor  of  building  up  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  and  permitting 
similar  products  produced  or  manufac¬ 
tured  there  to  undermine  our  own  Amer¬ 
ican  industries.  As  a  result  the  export 
trade  for  lumber  and  flour  has  already 
been  liquidated  with  thousands  of  work¬ 
men  being  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
ultimately  some  of  these  industries  will 
completely  collapse  if  this  program  is 
continued.  The  end  result  is  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
people  in  America  in  order  to  bring  the 
level  in  uniformity  with  that  of  the 
Marshall  plan  countries.  In  other  words 
our  standard  of  living  is  to  be  lowered  and 
Marshall  plan  countries  to  be  raised,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  uniform  standard  with  a  dis¬ 
astrous  result,  jeopardizing  our  own  high 
standards.  There  seems  to  be  no  sound 
reason  why  major  industries  which  have 
existed  for  decades  here  in  America 
should  be  liquidated  as  is  now  being  done, 
by  the  use  of  American  tax  dollars  un¬ 
der  the  ECA  program  and  the  reciprocal 
tax  program  in  order  to  build  up  the  same 
or  similar  industries  in  the  Marshall  plan 
countries.  Vigorous  protests  to  the  ECA 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  resulted 
in  no  assurance  that  any  change  will  be 
made  in  the  program.  If  we  adopt  this 
bill  providing  some  $2,700,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  funds  to  the  ECA  it  will,  I  fear, 
permit  that  agency  to  completely  wreck 
our  Northwest  industries. 

The  Northwest  milling  industry  has 
enjoyed  a  heavy  export  business  in  flour 
throughout  the  years  which  is  essential 
to  round  out  its  domestic  business.  Long 
haul  freight  rates  deprive  it  of  much  of 
the  market  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
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portion  of  the  United  States.  The  ECA 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  with  the  use 
of  Marshall  plan  dollars  and  an  apparent 
distinterestedness  in  protecting  American 
flour  producers  in  their  offshore  trade 
have  permitted  Marshall  plan  countries 
to  use  American  dollars  to  undermine  the 
economy  of  the  American  flour  millers. 
They  have  not  only  deprived  these  millers 
of  the  foreign  markets  but  they  have  per¬ 
mitted  Canada  and  other  countries  bene- 
fitting  through  depreciated  currencies 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  to  flood  the  American 
markets  with  imported  products,  under¬ 
selling  American  products  which  are  in 
oversupply. 

The  administration  has  authority  un¬ 
der  existing  laws  to  protect  these  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  but  refuses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is  the  export 
market  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  lumber 
being  demoralized  and  in  many  cases 
completely  destroyed  and  the  export 
flour  milling  industry  put  on  the  skids  so 
that  the  industry  is  rapidly  disintegrat¬ 
ing  but  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  also  hard 
hit  by  the  operations  of  ECA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry.  The  fishing  industry  is  a 
very  important  one  to  my  State  and  to 
tlie  Pacific  Northwest  and  affords  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  large  number  of  people 
engaged  in  that  work.  During  the  last 
2  years,  foreign  fishermen  sold  50,000,000 
pounds  of  fillets  a  year  in  the  American 
market.  The  canned  crab  market  has 
been  ruined  by  imports  from  Russia. 
Prior  to  the  war  these  importations 
amounted  to  less  than  10,000,000  pounds 
per  year.  As  a  result  of  these  foreign 
importations  under-selling  the  American 
produced  product  the  industry  has  been 
hard  hit  in  my  State.  It  is  reported  that 
15  Oregon  boats  valued  at  $300,000  which 
ip  the  past  have  fished  only  for  soupfin 
Sharks  for  oil  are  forced  to  quit  by  reason 
pf  the  slashing  of  the  prices  through 
foreign  importations,  soupfin  shark  livers 
having  dropped  in  price  from  $11.50  per 
pound  to  $3.50  per  pound  in  1  year.  Nets 
for  catching  these  fish  cost  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000  a  piece  and  often  are  lost  at 
sea.  A  heavy  investment  is  maintained 
111  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  this  great  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Astoria  community  in 
Oregon  estimates  that  income  from  the 
local  fishing  fleet  there  amounts  to  $2,- 
iOO.OOO  a  year.  Dog  shark  livers  which 
made  up  40  to  50  percent  of  the  income, 
by  reason  of  this  foreign  competition 
were  reduced  in  price  from  80  cents  to 
10  cents  a  pound.  Canada,  according  to 
these  fishermen,  supplies  80  percent  of 
the  imported  fillets  prepared  by  workers 
Receiving  33  cents  an  hour,  equivalent  in 
United  States  money  to  73  cents,  whereas 
American  workers’  wage  rate  at  Astoria 
is  $1,18  per  hour.  Many  of  these  fishery 
concerns  in  my  State  have  been  com- 
elled  to  close  down  by  reason  of  the 
tate  Department,  the  ECA,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  of  this  Administration  letting 
down  the  bars  to  unrestricted  foreign 
importations  of  these  fishery  products 
produced  under  low  wage  condition!'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  present  this 
issue  clearly  to  the  committee  and  to  the 


Congress,  I  am  including  in  these  re¬ 
marks  some  of  the  correspondence  with 
ECA  and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
from  some  of  the  principal  industries  to 
which  I  have  referred,  showing  the  criti¬ 
cal  situation  that  exists  under  ECA  and 
reciprocal  trade  program  operations: 

February  23,  1950. 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  I  represent  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Oregon  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  which  Is  the  area  In  which 
the  city  of  Portland  Is  situated  and  many  of 
my  constituents  are  engaged  in  the  flour¬ 
milling  Industry  and  all  of  us  In  the  North¬ 
west,  as  well  as  throughout  the  United 
States  generally,  are  deeply  Interested  In  the 
critical  problem  facing  these  millers  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  destruction  of  their  export  trade 
as  well  as  the  serious  inroads  In  the  domestic 
trade.  The  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  such  that  they  are  materially 
contributing  to  this  serious  problem  facing 
the  millers  and  I  am  calling  it  to  your  at¬ 
tention  in  the  hope  that  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  your  office,  which  are  contributing 
to  the  difficulties  of  millers,  you  may  be 
able  to  modify  existing  programs  or  put  into 
effect  new  programs  that  will  give  these 
American  miUers  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  export  trade  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  formerly  enjoyed;  much  of 
their  competition  comes  from,  the  use  of 
American  dollars  supplied  through  ECA  and 
other  United  States  contributions  to  foreign 
countries. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the 
flour-milling  industry  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  lumber  industry  which  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  my  own  district  in  the  Northwest. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Commercial 
Bulletin  of  Boston  in  its  last  Saturday's 
report  states  that  the  production  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  lumber  for  the  year  1949  Is  estimated 
to  be  5,250,000,000  board  feet  of  which  31 
percent  or  1,627,500,000  board  feet  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States.  This  points  up 
the  problem  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
reverse,  American  lumber  exporters  are  find¬ 
ing  their  export  market  absorbed  by  compe¬ 
tition  from  purchases  made  with  American 
tax  dollars  and  in  addition  are  having  the 
domestic  market  flooded  by  importations 
from  abroad.  This  same  program  Is  like¬ 
wise  helping  to  bring  about  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  potato-surplus  situation  facing  us. 
Importation  of  Canadian  potatoes  are  under¬ 
selling  the  American-grown  products  result¬ 
ing  in  heavy  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  in  the  support  program. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise  me 
with  respect  to  the  problems  facing  our 
millers  and  lumbermen  and  what  remedies 
you  have  to  suggest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  D.  Angell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1950. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  This  is  further  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  23,  1950,  regarding 
problems  of  the  flour-milling  and  lumber 
industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  You 
noted  in  your  letter  that  loss  of  export  mar¬ 
kets  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  problems  of 
the  flour-milling  and  lumber  industries  and 
that  operations  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  those  of  ECA,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  difficulty. 

Flour  millers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
lost  a  substantial  part  of  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  enjoyed  in  recent  years. 
Total  United  States  flour  t  exports  have 


dropped  markedly  with  the  percentage  of 
decrease  probably  being  larger  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  than  In  other  United  States  areas. 
Reasons  for  the  heavy  decline  In  exports  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Include: 

1.  The  Canadian  Class  II  wheat  price  Is 
substantially  lower  than  the  United  States 
market  price  for  wheat.  As  a  consequence, 
Canadian  millers  are  In  a  better  competitive 
position  than  are  United  States  millers  with 
respect  to  foreign  flour  markets  outside  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  The  Ca¬ 
nadians,  therefore,  have  been  selling  more 
flour  and  United  States  millers  less  flour  to 
such  markets  as  the  Philippines  than  was 
the  case  In  earlier  years.  The  market  In  the 
Philippines  has  always  been  of  principal  Im¬ 
portance  to  United  States  millers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

2.  ECA  financed  shipments  of  United 
States  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  China  ceased 
with  the  Communist  capture  of  most  of  that 
country.  The  Pacific  Northwest  supplied 
much  of  the  wheat  flour  which  previously 
had  been  financed  for  China. 

3.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  H,  Japan  imported  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States,  much  of  which  was 
procured  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This, 
however,  was  an  unusual  situation  caused 
by  the  world  scarcity  of  bread  grain.  We 
understand  that  Japan  ceased  to  procure 
wheat  flour  when  wheat  became  freely 
available. 

Each  of  the  three  foregoing  items  Is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  Is  not  within  the  control  of  ECA. 
Financing  by  ECA  has  been  Involved  only  In 
the  case  of  item  2,  which  pertains  to  China. 
There  is  no  prospect  in  the  foreseeable  future 
that  we  shall  finance  wheat  flour  for  the 
mainland  of  China,  since  the  legislation  un¬ 
der  which  we  operate  prohibits  EGA  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  Communist-held  areas. 
There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  some  flour 
might  be  financed  in  the  coming  months 
for  Formosa,  but  should  this  transpire  the 
quantity  will  be  so  small  that  benefits  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  negligible.  Korea, 
the  only  other  country  in  the  Pacific  receiving 
ECA  aid,  does  not  require  Imports  of  wheat 
or  wheat  flour.  Hence,  In  future  months 
ECA  financed  flour  procurement  will  be  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Because  of  transportation  costs,  West 
coast  millers  have  found  it  difficult  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  European  market  with  east  coast 
and  Gulf  flour.  Recently,  however,  we  have 
noted  some  interest  on  the  part  of  European 
countries  in  the  west  coast  market. 

With  respect  to  Item  1,  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  officially  filed  its  acceptance  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  on  Febru¬ 
ary  27.  The  Philippines  thereby  became 
eligible  for  wheat-agreement  prices  and 
United  States  millers  can  now  compete 
equally  with  Canadian  millers  for  much  of 
that  business.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that 
Canadian  millers  may  still  be  able  to  under 
bid  United  States  millers  on  hard  spring 
wheat  flour. 

We  note  your  statement  that  much  of  the 
competition  of  Pacific  Northwest  mills  comes 
from  dollars  supplied  through  ECA  to  foreign 
countries.  As  you  know,  because  of  the 
British  dollar  crisis  ECA  agreed  to  finance 
during  this  fiscal  year  $175,000,000  of  United 
Kingdom  wheat  purchases  in  Canada.  All 
ECA  financed  procurement,  however,  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  other  countries 
has  been  limited  this  year  to  the  United 
States.  Within  the  agreed  $175,000,000  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  procurement  totaling 
$140,000,000  has  been  authorized  to  date, 
$11,200,000  being  for  wheat  flour.  Most  of 
the  latter  was  authorized  last  September  and 
none  has  been  authorized  since  November. 
We  expect  to  authorize  the  balance  of 
$35,000,000  for  wheat  only. 

The  problem  Involved  In  Canadian  exports 
of  potatoes  to  the  United  States  does  not 
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fall  within  the  purview  of  ECA.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State  are  more  directly  concerned,  and  we 
believe  any  information  desired  should  come 
directly  from  those  Departments.  Reply  will 
he  made  in  a  few  days  to  that  portion  of  your 
letter  which  pertains  to  lumber. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Foster, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

February  23,  1950. 

Hon.  Dean  G.  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  represent  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Oregon  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  which  is  the  area  in  which 
the  city  of  Portland  is  situated  and  many  of 
my  constituents  are  engaged  in  the  flour¬ 
milling  industry  and  all  of  us  in  the  North¬ 
west,  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States 
generally,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  criti¬ 
cal  problem  facing  these  millers  by  reason 
of  the  destruction  of  their  export  trade  as 
well  as  the  serious  inroads  in  the  domestic 
trade.  The  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  such  that  they  are  materially 
contributing  to  this  serious  problem  facing 
the  millers  and  I  am  calling  it  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  through  the  activities 
of  your  office,  which  are  contributing  to  the 
difficulties  of  millers,  you  may  be  able  to 
modify  existing  programs  or  put  into  effect 
new  programs  that  will  give  these  American 
millers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
export  trade  of  their  products  which  they 
formerly  enjoyed;  much  of  their  competition 
comes  from  the  use  of  American  dollars  sup- 
piled  through  ECA  and  other  United  States 
contributions  to  foreign  countries. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the 
flour-milling  industry  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  lumber  industry  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  my  own  district  in  the  Northwest. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Commercial 
Bulletin  of  Boston  in  its  last  Saturday’s  re¬ 
port  states  that  the  production  of  Canadian 
lumber  for  the  year  1949  is  estimated  to  be 
5,250,000,000  board  feet,  of  which  31  percent, 
or  1,627,500,000  board  feet  was  exported  to 
the  United  States.  This  points  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  reverse, 
American  lumber  exporter's  are  finding  their 
export  market  absorbed  by  competition  from 
purchases  made  with  American  tax  dollars 
and  in  addition  are  having  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  flooded  by  importations  from  abroad. 
This  same  program  is  likewise  helping  to 
bring  about  the  unfortunate  potato  surplus 
situation  facing  us.  Importation  of  Cana¬ 
dian  potatoes  are  underselling  the  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  products  resulting  in  heavy  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  United  States  in  the  sup¬ 
port  program. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise  me 
with  respect  to  the  problems  facing  our  mill¬ 
ers  and  lumbermen  and  what  remedies  you 
have  to  suggest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  D.  Angell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 

March  15,  1950. 

The  Honorable  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Angell:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  February  23,  1950,  regarding  foreign  trade 
in  wheat  flour,  lumber,  and  potatoes,  with 
particular  reference  to  Canadian  competi¬ 
tion. 

You  state  that  American  producers  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  ex¬ 
porting  their  products,  and  that  much  of 
their  competition  comes  from  the  use  of 
American  dollars  suplied  through  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  other  for¬ 
eign  aid.  In  this  connection  I  may  point  out 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 


tion  is  expected  to  carry  on  its  programs  as 
economicaUy  as  possible,  that  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  are  expected  to  award  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  lowest  bidders,  which  is  in  any 
case  to  their  interest,  and  that  United  States 
producers  have  therefore  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  compete  as  producers  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere. 

You  refer  to  a  critical  problem  facing 
American  flour  millers  by  reason  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  export  trade,  as  well  as 
the  serious  inroads  in  the  domestic  trade. 
Exports  of  flour  milled  wholly  of  United 
States  wheat  averaged  8,000,000  100-pound 
sacks  annually  from  1937  to  1941.  Due  to 
conditions  abroad  during  the  war,  United 
States  exports  reached  high  levels,  averag¬ 
ing  19,000,000  sacks  from  1942  to  1946;  and 
increasing  further  in  1947  and  1948  to  75,- 
000,000  sacks  annually.  Exports  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1949  amounted  to  25,000,- 
000  sacks.  United  States  imports  of  wheat 
flour  and  related  products,  exclusive  of 
quantities  imported  for  milling  in  bond  and 
export,  are  limited  by  quota  to  the  very  nomi¬ 
nal  amount  of  40,000  sacks  per  year. 

As  to  softwood  lumber,  annual  imports 
average  only  about  5  percent  of  production. 
Imports  in  1947  amounted  to  1,092,000,000 
board  feet,  in  1948  to  1,652,000,000  board  feet, 
and  in  1949  to  1,425,000,000  board  feet.  Ex¬ 
ports  have  almost  equaled  imports.  In  1947, 
for  example,  exports  amounted  to  968,000,000 
board  feet,  compared  with  imports  of  1,092,- 
000,000  board  feet. 

You  state  further  that  importations  of 
Canadian  potatoes  are  underselling  the 
American-grown  product,  resulting  in  heavy 
expenditures  by  the  United  States  in  the 
price-support  program.  It  is  true  that  im¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  add  to  the  public  expendi¬ 
tures  required  to  maintain  a  given  price- 
support  level.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the 
high  level  of  price  supports  maintained 
under  existing  legislation  creates  a  profitable 
market  for  imports  of  Canadian  potatoes, 
despite  the  existence  of  a  relatively  high  im¬ 
port  duty.  These  prices  were  sufficient  to 
attract  imports  valued  at  $9,000,000  in  1948 
and  $13,000,000  in  1949.  The  value  of  United 
States  production  in  1948  was  $690,000,000; 
the  value  of  the  1949  crop  is  not  yet  available, 
but  the  estimated  cost  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  surplus  only  is  many  times  the  value  of 
imports  and  even  had  there  been  no  im¬ 
ports  whatever  the  United  States  would  be 
faced  with  an  acute  problem  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  at  present  price-support  levels.  Despite 
the  increase  in  imports  in  recent  years,  the 
quantity  imported  in  1949  was  only  2.4  per¬ 
cent  of  production. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  exports  to  Canada  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  imports  from  Canada.  Total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
in  1948  amounted  to  $1,900,000,000,  compared 
with  imports  from  Canada  of  $1,500,000,000. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  take  any  action  which  might  provoke 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  Canada  or  other 
nations,  or  be  incompatible  •  with  United 
States  foreign  trade  policy,  under  which  we 
are  cooperating  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  bring  about  the  revival  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  world  trade  by  reducing  barriers  and 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
to  international  trade. 

Your  letter  has  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  which  in 
turn  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interested  officers  in  all  of  the  eight  agencies 
«*.oncerned  with  trade-agreement  matters 
for  consideration  in  possible  future  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Canada.  I  am  also  sending  a  copy 
of  your  letter  and  of  this  reply  directly  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State), 


February  16,  1950. 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Chairman,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brannan:  a  number  of  flour¬ 
milling  concerns  in  the  Northwest  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  congressional  district,  which 
includes  Portland,  Oreg.,  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  and  aroused  over  the  conditions  that 
exist  with  reference  to  the  flour  exports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  low  percent  of  the 
American  flour  finding  export  market  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  shipment  from  Australia 
and  Canada  with  which  American  flour  ex¬ 
porters  cannot  compete  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  As  a  result  many  of  these  mills  have 
had  to  curtail  their  operations.  A  notable 
instance  is  the  PiUsbury  mills  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  which  has  run  two  units,  6,000  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  over  20  years  but  now  has  had 
to  close  1  unit  by  reason  of  lack  of  export 
business.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  furnishing  American  dollars  for 
much  of  the  flour  that  is  being  purchased 
from  competitors  of  American  flour  mills,  it 
would  seem  to  be  indefensible  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  put  into  effect  that  would  save 
the  American  flour-miUing  industry. 

I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
not  meet  this  problem  in  a  forthright  man¬ 
ner  and  save  this  great  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  D.  Angell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

■  Department  of  Agriculture, 

March  22,  1950. 

Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  February  16  and  23,  pertaining  to 
the  difficulties  which  Pacific  Northwest  flour 
millers  are  having  in  exporting  flour,  due  to 
competition  from  Canadian  and  Australian 
exporters,  and  your  suggestion  that  some  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  put  into  effect  to  help  the 
milling  industry. 

As  a  solution  to  this  problem,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  flour-milling  industry  have  urged 
that  export  subsidies  be  provided  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  and  flour  outside  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  consideration 
of  possible  export  subsidy  payments  for 
wheat  and  flour  is  not  limited  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  relationship 
of  such  a  program  to  United  States  foreign- 
trade  policies,  and  the  implications  it  would 
carry  with  respect  to  other  commodities,  are 
matters  of  wide  interest  and  extreme  im¬ 
portance. 

We  note  your  statement  “  •  *  *  the 

United  States  is  furnishing  American  dollars 
for  much  of  the  flour  that  is  being  purchased 
from  competitors  of  American  flour  mills. 
*  *  *”  There  is  only  one  case  in  which 

the  United  States  is  supplying  money  to  any 
foreign  country  for  the  purchase  of  either 
wheat  or  flour  outside  of  the  United  States 
during  this  fiscal  year.  This  pertains  to  the 
$175,000,000  which  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  for  shipment 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  informed 
by  the  ECA  that  authorizations  totaling  $11,- 
200,000  were  approved  last  fall  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  flour  in  Canada  for  the  British. 
All  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation, 
namely,  $163,800,000,  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  wheat  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  have  been  no  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  of  wheat  or  flour  by  the  Army  for  its 
areas  of  responsibility.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  no  ether  foreign  supply  program 
involving  procurement  of  wheat  or  flour  with 
United  States  funds  from  any  source  except 
the  United  States  has  been  or  will  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  current  year. 
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You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  ECA  has  issued  procurement  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  the  British  totaling  $30,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United 
States  during  this  year,  of  which  $3,406,000, 
or  11.35  percent,  was  for  flour. 

We  believe  that  the  chief  difficulty  which 
has  been  experienced  by  millers  in  the  North¬ 
west,  the  loss  of  part  of  the  Philippine  mar¬ 
ket,  will  be  rapidly  corrected  since  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Commonwealth  became  a  party  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  on  February 
27,  1950. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  T.  Hutchinson, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

February  14,  1950. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Benidt, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Hongkong  arrivals  in  50-pound 
bags: 

November: 

Australia _  332,  000 

Canada _  46,  000 

United  States _  98,  000 

December : 

Australia _  72,  000 

Canada _  134,  000 

United  States _  55,  000 

Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo  arrivals  in  50-pound 
bags: 

December : 

Australia _ _ _  27,  221 

Canada _  352,  198 

United  States _ _  225,495 

January  arrivals  will  be  forwarded  when 
received. 

A  subsidy  for  other  than  IWA  countries  or 
local  wheat  for  export  grinding  at  levels  equal 
to  Australian  and  Canadian  seems  to  be  our 
only  salvation. 

Due  to  lack  of  export  business,  one  unit, 
3,000  hundredweight  daily,  of  our  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  plant  was  idled  last  week  and  the 
crew  of  that  unit  terminated.  Astoria  had 
run  both  units,  6,000  hundredweight,  for 
over  20  years  until  last  week. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. 

Dant  &  Russell,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  February  17,  1950. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Parker, 

Chief,  Forest  Products  Branch,  Industry 
Division,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker:  While  it  appears  from 
previous  correspondence  that  it  is  probably 
useless  to  point  out  to  you  the  ways  in  which 
the  British  are  discriminating  against  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  their  lumber  purchases,  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  we  are  noting  below  concern¬ 
ing  some  of  the  obvious  discriminations 
against  American  lumber  suppliers  in  the 
current  British  inquiry  No.  5  (revised  by 
British  Timber  Control  February  2,  1950). 

Item  509  is  obviously  arranged  to  favor 
British  Columbia  production.  This  speci¬ 
fication  allows  25  percent  hemlock  or  balsam, 
and  calls  for  lengths  8  feet  and  longer,  mini¬ 
mum  average  15  feet,  30  percent  to  be  odd 
lengths.  Most  American  mills  are  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  odd  lengths  on  account 
of  trimmer  limitations.  In  normal  times 
American  mills  have  supplied  hundreds  of 
millions  of  feet  to  England  without  this 
stipulation  having  been  included.  The  first 
postwar  British  inquiries  did  not  require 
this.  Only  when  it  became  desirable  that 
the  Canadians  obtain  the  entire  business 
were  these  stipulations  included  in  the 
schedules. 

In  item  509A,  where  it  is  possible  for 
American  mills  to  compete,  no  hemlock  or 


balsam  is  permitted,  and  the  lengths  in  the 
merchantable  and  selected  merchantable 
must  be  16  to  32  feet,  allowing  10  percent 
10  to  15  feet.  This  means  that  in  order  for 
American  mills  to  compete  they  must  supply 
unusually  long  lengths.  The  Canadians, 
however,  may  supply  all  their  short  lengths 
in  item  509  and  all  their  long  lengths  in 
509A.  They  thus  have  a  double  advantage. 

The  same  conditions  are  repeated  in  items 
513  and  513A  and  in  515  and  515A.  In  item 
518  there  is  no  restriction  on  lengths,  merely 
different  group  prices  for  41  to  50  feet,  51  to 
60  feet,  and  61  to  70  feet.  It  is  impossible 
to  average  out  different  suppliers’  prices  on 
this  basis.  The  Canadian  prices  on  long 
timbers  have  consistently  been  low.  The 
specification  as  supplied,  however,  is  un¬ 
known  to  American  mills.  We  definitely 
feel  that  the  lengths  supplied  were  not  a 
reasonable  assortment  of  all  lengths. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  you  that 
these  specifications  were  made  up  with  the 
above-mentioned  aim  in  view,  it  is  obvious 
to  practical  lumbermen  that  this  is  the  case. 

As  for  the  conditions  of  sale,  on  previous 
occasions  the  British  Timber  Control  denied 
that  the  Canadian  cartel  had  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  contracts.  In  each  instance, 
however,  just  before  closing  the  orders,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  cartel  have  flown  to 
London.  In  the  current  schedule,  however, 
among  the  terms  included,  in  No.  7  the  words 
appear  “when  negotiating  contracts,”  and 
also  “when  contracts  are  negotiated.”  No. 
8  states  that  “buyers  do  not  engage  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender.”  From  this  it  is 
obvious  that  American  bids  will  have  little 
consideration. 

The^British  have  refused  to  consider  bids 
from  certain  ports  in  the  United  States  of 
America:  for  example,  Newport  and  Eureka, 
and  in  some  instances  Coos  Bay.  These  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  ports  of  call  for 
American  ships  and  for  many  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  European  Conference  serving 
in  the  same  trades  as  the  British,  and  of  size 
equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  British 
regularly. 

ECA  regulations  specifically  state  that  50 
percent  of  ECA  products  should  be  moved  by 
American  ships;  yet  no  American  ships  were 
chartered  for  the  recent  British  Timber  Con¬ 
trol  purchases,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  have 
ships  of  other  nationalities  than  British. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  subsidizing  the 
British  merchant  marine,  as  well  as  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  England  to  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  her  colonies  and  dominions.  We  are 
being  taxed  to  death  to  support  the  British 
Empire  with  absolutely  nothing  given  in  re¬ 
turn,  or  even  an  honest  opportunity  to  supply 
our  goods. 

As  a  result,  it  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  American  mills 
interested  in  quoting,  as  they  feel  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Cana¬ 
dians’  depreciated  exchange,  lower  wages, 
and  lower  stumpage,  unfair  manipulations 
by  the  British  Timber  Control,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  ECA  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  J.  Darling. 

Dant  &  Russell,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  12,  1950. 
Representative  Homer  Angell, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Green,  comptroller  of  the  ECA,  in  reference 
to  the  British  Timber  Control  purchases  of 
lumber.  If  these  purchases  were  made 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  lowest  prices  f.  a.  s., 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  conceal  the 
complete  summary  from  United  States  bid¬ 
ders. 

We  feel  no  further  funds  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  through  the  ECA  to  England  or  other 
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countries  until  the  American  producers, 
manufacturers,  shippers,  exporters,  and 
steamship  companies  are  fully  safeguarded 
and  assured  a  square  deal.  Buyers,  manipu¬ 
lations  and  pricing  condition,  failures  to 
ship  a  proper  proportion  by  American  ships, 
the  impossibility  for  American  supllers  to 
compete  with  depreciated  currencies,  and  the 
lower  wage  rates  in  foreign  countries  all 
make  it  absolutely  essential  that  considera¬ 
tion  be  given  these  factors  when  this  ECA 
money  is  spent.  The  ECA  people  should  act 
like  they  work  for  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Instead  of  the  Europeans.  At  present 
they  are  in  another  world  and  give  no  con¬ 
sideration  to  American  interests.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  are  very  much  more 
practical  in  their  approach  to  these  matters. 
They  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  in¬ 
dustries  affected,  while  in  the  United  States 
of  America  it  is  impossible  for  Industry  to 
get  information,  even  months  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  closed. 

Too  much  of  the  ECA  business,  not  only 
for  England,  but  for  Europe  and  Africa  is 
routed  through  England  and  Canada.  When 
in  Europe  I  found  that  practically  all  the 
Italian  lumber  business  financed  by  the  ECA 
is  routed  through  Price  &  Pierce,  in  London, 
and  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co.,  in  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia,  then  purchased  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  understand 
that  this  is  also  true  of  caterpillar  tractors 
and  many  other  commodities.  England 
stands  as  the  middleman  between  the  ECA 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
France  buys  all  ECA  lumber  exclusively 
through  a  Mr.  Charles,  who  has  a  set-up 
in  New  York  through  a  relative  of  his. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  taxed  to 
death  to  provide  for  countries  whose  fiscal 
position  is  in  some  cases  even  better  than 
our  own,  nor  can  we  continue  to  bolster  up 
socialistic  countries  at  the  expense  of  our 
taxpayers.  The  sooner  this  is  brought  to  a 
head,  the  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  J.  Darling. 

Dant  &  Russell,  Inc., 
Portland  Oreg.,  December  30,  1949. 
Paul  M.  Green, 

Comptroller,  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  British  Timber  Control  have 
just  purchased  approximately  100,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  financed  by  the  ECA. 
Only  about  5  percent  was  placed  in  the 
United  States,  the  balance  in  Canada.  Our 
agents  in  London  inform  us  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  rates  of  exchange,  and  the  difference 
between  the  respective  rates  of  freight  from 
the  two  countries  confer  on  the  Canadians 
an  advantage  with  which  the  United  States 
exporters  have  found  it  impossible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

We  understand  that  50  percent  of  ECA 
products  are  to  be  transported  by  American 
tonnage;  that  it  is  possible  to  charter  from 
the  United  States  to  England  at  the  same 
cost  as  from  Canada;  that  the  Conference 
lines  maintain  the  same  rates  of  freight 
from  Canadian  west  coast  ports  as  from 
United  States  west  coast  ports;  that  prices 
f.  o.  b.  usually  govern;  therefore  the  argu¬ 
ments  mentioned  above  do  not  appear  valid. 
The  last  purchase  was  not  a  tender  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  cartel  who  quoted  single  prices 
for  their  members  were  present  in  London 
during  the  time  this  business  was  being 
closed,  and  undoubtedly  the  awarding  to 
them  was  by  negotiation  instead  of  by  clean- 
cut  tender.  It  appears  obvious  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  favor  the  British  Columbia  cartel  to  a 
point  where  offers  by  other  responsible  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  shippers  are  not  considered.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the 
British  are  using  ECA  funds  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  British  Empire  instead  of 
using  ECA  funds  economically,  and  they  pur¬ 
chase  specifications  intended  to  limit  the 
suppliers  to  British  Empire  countries.  They 
have  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  American 
taxpayers  and  will  continue  to  bleed  us  to 
death  unless  they  are  called  to  a  quick  halt. 

The  preceding  order  for  lumber  purchased 
by  the  British  Timber  Control  in  June  of 
this  year  was  closed  under  similar  conditions, 
and  information  I  obtained  from  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  in  Europe  indicates  that  prices 
paid  to  the  Canadian  cartel  were  higher  than 
offers  made  by  American  exporters  for  the 
same  goods.  I  do  not  have  all  the  exact  prices 
quoted  by  Americans,  but  I  do  have  a  copy  of 
the  report  by  the  British  Timber  Control  to 
Mr.  Matt  Niewenhous  of  the  ECA  Forest 
Products  Branch,  showing  what  are  appar¬ 
ently  average  prices  quoted  by  the  American 
suppliers,  which  seems  to  confirm  this.  You 
can  no  doubt  obtain  a  copy  of  this  from 
Mr.  Matt  Niewenhous. 

We  are  attaching  a  schedule  showing  in 
United  States  funds  the  prices  paid  the 
Canadians,  according  to  our  information,  and 
the  prices  offered  by  various  American  sup¬ 
pliers  who  submitted  low  bids,  so  that  you 
can  obtain  from  them  complete  information 
regarding  prices,  grades,  and  specifications 
for  comparison.  I  realize  that  the  informa- 
tipn  given  you  is  somewhat  sketchy,  but  be¬ 
fore  payment  is  made  you  will  know  the 
Canadian  prices. 

You  will  no  doubt  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  the  conditions  under  which  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  the  ECA  have  been 
lived  up  to,  and  withhold  approval  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  British  on  this  order  until  you 
have  made  an  investigation  and  satisfied 
yourself  that  this  has  been  done. 

We  also  object  to  paying  the  Canadians  in 
American  funds.  The  Canadian  exchange  is 
at  a  substantial  discount,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Canadians  should  be  paid 
in  United  States  funds  any  more  than  Swe¬ 
den,  Poland,  and  other  lumber-supplying 
countries  are  paid  in  American  funds.  They 
should  be  paid  in  their  own  currency,  and 
the  profit  from  the  transactions  should  re¬ 
vert  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  It  is 
rumored  here  that  Canadian  funds  are  going 
to  be  discounted  even  further,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  any  clever  exchange  man  could 
find  a  substantial  advantage  in  paying  in 
Canadian  funds  instead  of  in  American. 

The  ECA  is  making  millionaires  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  while  tax¬ 
ing  American  industry  to  death  and  refusing 
our  United  States  industry  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  to  offset  the  exchange  and  labor  ad¬ 
vantages  in  foreign  countries.  We  know  the 
ECA  was  not  arranged  for  the  relief  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry;  however,  we  cannot  afford  this 
burden  unless  it  produces  business  for 
American  Industry  and  agriculture.  We 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  is  something  for 
Congress  to  consider,  and  I  am  taking  the 
matter  up  with  our  Senators  to  try  to  obtain 
some  protection. 

The  same  complaint  applies  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  50  percent  division  of  freighting 
with  American  shipping.  As  far  as  we  know, 
not  one  single  foot  of  the  lumber  purchased 
by  the  British  Timber  Control  on  their  last 
order  was  carried  by  American  tonnage.  An 
investigation  into  the  freighting  of  this  lum¬ 
ber  should  also  be  made  to  see  if  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  have  been  met  before 
payment  is  made. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  In 
clarifying  any  part  of  the  foregoing,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so,  and  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  the  writer  for  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  might  be  able  to  supply. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  J.  Darling. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  March  18,  1950. 
Representative  Homer  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Representative;  The  economy  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  in  extreme  jeopardy.  An  influx  of 
Canadian  lumber  which  is  being  brought 
into  the  United  States  is  going  to  have  severe 
reactions  to  be  felt  within  1  year.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  States  are  in  for  a  depression 
which  may  eventually  lead  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  into  the  dark  days  of  1930. 

Canadian  mills  have  an  advantage  of  $15 
per  thousand  on  cargo  shipments  to  the 
east  coast.  Their  labor  costs  are  one-third 
less  than  the  American  mills.  Their  freight 
is  $4  to  $8  per  thousand  less  on  tramp  steam¬ 
ers,  which  the  Americans  cannot  use  as  they 
must  use  American  boats.  The  Canadians 
also  have  a  10-percent  advantage  on  ex¬ 
change  of  American  dollars.  This  alone 
amounts  to  $5  to  $6  per  thousand  feet  of 
lumber. 

This  problem  has  to  be  solved  by  Congress 
immediately.  Legislation  must  be  devised  to 
protect  American  labor,  capital,  and  mer¬ 
chant  marine. 

Next  year  may  be  too  late.  By  1951  most 
American  mills  may  have  to  shut  down  un¬ 
less  Congress  acts  now.  The  Canadians  have 
shipped  approximately  300  percent  more  lum¬ 
ber  into  the  United  States  in  1949  than  1948. 
Canadian  lumber  is  jamming  the  docks  of 
New  York  harbor  whereby  the  price  has  been 
depressed  $2  to  $3  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  docks  there  are  loaded  to  capacity  and 
many  boats  are  being  forced  to  discharge 
cargo  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  lumber  in  the  greatest  demand  since 
1946,  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  this  year  when  the  demand 
for  lumber  is  going  to  be  far  less  than  at 
present? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  Canadians  can 
lower  their  prices  as  much  as  $15  per  thou¬ 
sand  or  approximately  25  percent  less  than 
the  United  States  mills  and  still  operate 
profitably.  The  Canadian  mills  can  oper¬ 
ate  while  the  Northwest  competitors  are  idle, 
while  our  loggers,  millmen,  longshoremen, 
and  marchant  marine  go  on  relief.  We  must 
realize  that  the  day  of  reckoning  in  the 
Northwest  is  coming  soon  unless  we  can  curb 
this  threat  by  legislation  now.  Anything 
that  depresses  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
Northwest  will  have  Its  reaction  on  all  the 
people  where  lumber  is  the  backbone. 

Therefore,  Representative,  we  need  your 
immediate  help  in  seeing  that  favorable  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed  to  prevent  this  calamity  to 
the  Northwest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jacob  J.  Weinstein. 

Heidner  &  Co., 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  March  24,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Homer  D.  Angell, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  Referring  to  your  letter 
of  January  6  and  our  letter  of  December 
31  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
lumber  with  ECA  funds,  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  advice  from  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tive  Administration  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
strict  purchases  to  those  for  the  product  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  evident  that  the  only  way  to  correct  this 
situation  is  to  amend  the  legislation  under 
which  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  operates  so  that  purchases  with  these 
funds  will  be  limited  to  the  products  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  We  feel  that 
in  these  days  of  growing  unemployment  it  is 
vitally  necessary  to  keep  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  strong  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  tremendous  load  that  is  being  placed  on 
it  in  the  way  of  taxes.  First  consideration 
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must  be  given  to  employment  of  American 
labor. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  ECA  is  brought  out  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  recent  tender  for  the 
British  Timber  Control,  all  bids  were  thrown 
out  and  new  bids  were  called  for  despite  the 
fact  that  many  American  exporters  had 
quoted  on  this  business  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  way  it  was  called  for.  One 
exporter  offered  33,000,000,000  feet  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  the  end  of  June.  The  bids  were 
apparently  thrown  out  because  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  were  unable  to  quote  for  a  very  large 
quantity  and  there  was  no  way  that  the 
Timber  Control  could  have  prevented  plac¬ 
ing  much  of  the  business  with  American 
shippers. 

The  only  way  to  protect  American  labor 
and  industry  is  to  amend  the  ECA  legislation 
making  it  mandatory  to  purchase  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  American  labor  and  Industry  with 
ECA  funds. 

We  also  feel  that  Congress  should  insist 
that  ECA  funds  be  used  only  for  puchases 
made  through  private  trade  channels  as 
steady  purchases  through  the  regular  trade 
channels  throughout  the  year  will  have  less 
unfavorable  impact  on  the  market  than 
quarterly  purchases  of  100,000,000  to  130,000,- 
000  feet  at  one  time  as  are  made  by  the 
British  Timber  Control. 

We  hope  that  we  may  count  on  your  sup¬ 
port  of  changes  in  this  ECA  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Heidner  &  Co., 
By  W.  G.  Hellar. 


Pacific  Lumber  Exporters  Association, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  22,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  We  are  attaching  copy 
of  a  wire  sent  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  in  connection  with  the  recent  tariff  in¬ 
crease  on  American  lumber  in  Australia,  and 
copy  of  the  wire  sent  to  Congressman  Rus¬ 
sell  V.  Mack  protesting  the  expenditure  of 
ECA  funds  for  Canadian  lumber,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of'  Government  purchasing  by 
the  British  Timber  Control. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  effort  in  trying  to 
overcome  these  problems,  and  we  would  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasize  efforts  on  your  part  to 
insist  on  a  change  in  the  purchasing  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  long  ago  abolished  purchas¬ 
ing  commissions,  and  turned  the  business 
back  to  private  trade  channels.  Only  the 
British  insist  on  a  purchasing  commission, 
channeling  their  lumber  buying  through  the 
British  Timber  Control.  We  feel  certain  if 
the  present  purchasing  practices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  changed  it  would  solve 
most  of  our  difficulties  here  on  the  west 
coast  and  permit  a  better  distribution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  business  amongst  American 
and  Canadian  mills. 

We  also  feel  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  supporting  the  Canadian  buying 
power  in  the  American  market.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  more  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  buying  power  of  the  citizens  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  which  no  doubt  nearly 
equals  the  buying  power  of  all  of  Canada. 

The  lumber,  fruit,  and  flour  interests  of 
this  country  are  very  insistent  that  these 
facts  be  recognized  and  that  a  change  in 
policy  of  our  State  Department  be  made  in 
the  expenditure  of  ECA  funds  so  that  more 
of  this  money  will  be  spent  in  this  country 
rather  than  trying  to  throw  so  much  support 
to  Canada. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  support  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  a  program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pacific  Lumber  Exporters  Association, 

C.  W.  Spence,  President. 
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Portland  Labor-Management 

Committee, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  13,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Homer  D.  Angell, 

United  States  Representative, 

House  Office  Building, 

%  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  It  is  desired  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  very  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  now  existing  in  the  northwestern 
flour-milling  industry  and  to  the  trend  over 
the  last  several  months  which  indicate  a 
further  rapid  deterioration. 

Statistical  reports  indicate  that  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  the  export  of  flour  has  declined 
about  54  percent  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1949,  and  this  is  of  course  a  serious  matter 
when  considered  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
However,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  this  decline 
is  particularly  serious  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  represents  so  large  a  percentage  of 
our  total  business.  To  intensify  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates 
has  almost  completely  closed  eastern  United 
States  markets  to  Northwest  milling  prod¬ 
ucts. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  mills  in 
the  Northwest  are  operating  at  a  low  per¬ 
centage  of  capacity,  or  indeed  closed  en¬ 
tirely.  The  attached  exhibit  A  lists  the 
present  operating  schedules  of  such  mills 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the 
area  operation  in  percentage  of  mill  capacity 
has  fallen  from  105.8  percent  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1946  to  53.7  percent  as  of  December  in 
1949.  This  fall  in  production  necessarily 
results  in  loss  of  employment  and  this 
point  is  graphically  presented  in  a  letter 
from  the  grain  millers’  union,  exhibit  B. 

While  it  may  appear  that  the  number  of 
workmen  involved,  something  under  5,000, 
is  net  a  controlling  factor  in  our  employ¬ 
ment  problem,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  past  this  industry  has  furnished  stable 
year-around  employment  and  as  such  has 
acted  as  an  important  balance  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  highly  seasonable  in  char¬ 
acter.  This  seasonal  feature  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  lumbering,  food  processing,  and  ag¬ 
riculture,  which  are  at  a  practical  standstill 
during  the  winter  months  and  at  a  time 
when  living  costs  and  need  for  employment 
are  at  peak.  Exhibit  C  illustrates  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  and  the  trend  of  employment 
in  Oregon. 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
as  a  means  of  relieving  this  distressed  con¬ 
dition,  among  others: 

1.  A  general  export  subsidy  to  apply  out¬ 
side  international  wheat-agreement  coun¬ 
tries. 

2.  Make  wheat  from  Government-owned 
surpluses  available  to  export  millers  at  a 
price  comparable  to  that  current  in  Canada 
and  Australia. 

That  indicated  in  item  2  would  perhaps 
serve  as  well  as  any  and  be  that  most  easily 
put  into  being. 

In  any  event,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  case  requires  some  positive  treatment 
in  the  very  near  future  if  the  industry  is  to 
remain  one  of  consequence  in  the  area. 

The  exhibits  attached,  A  to  I,  explain  in 
more  detail  the  points  that  have  been  raised, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  convince  you  that 
the  problem  is  a  real  and  serious  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Portland  Labor-Management 
Committee, 

J.  L.  Jennings,  Chairman, 

American  Federation  of  Grain 

Millers,  A.  F.  of  L., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  12,  1950. 

J.  L.  Jennings, 

Chairman,  Portland  Labor  Management 
Committee, 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  To  supplement  the 
information  previously  submitted  to  your 
committee  on  production  records  for  the 


grain  mill  products  Industry,  we  are  for¬ 
warding  employment  data  for  the  same  period 
and  occupation. 

The  figures  below  designate  employment 
covering: 

Oregon : 

1945  . . . .  . 

1946  _  l,  865 

1947—  . . .  1,674 

1948—  - - - - 1,464 

Washington: 

1945  _  3, 103 

1946  _  2,473 

1947  _  2,411 

1948  _  2,347 

Based  on  a  40-hour  workweek,  the  above 

shows  a  total  of  832,000  man-hours  lost  for 

1948  in  comparison  with  the  1946  estimate 

for  the  State  of  Oregon  alone. 

While  1949  statistics  are  not  available,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  from  union  records  and 
increased  unemployment  compensation  bene¬ 
fits  for  both  Oregon  and  Washington  that 
a  greater  decrease  will  be  shown  for  last 
year. 

In  checking  further  with  individual  mills 
throughout  this  area,  we  found  that  one  flour 
mill  by  segregating  a  group  of  11  employees 
records  24,667  hours  in  1947,  24,209  hours 
in  1948,  and  21,049  hours  in  19-49,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  14.4-percent  reduction  during  those 
years. 

Another  flour  mill  reported  the  below  total 
of  man-hours  as  704,760  for  1947,  648,036 
for  1948,  and  602,506  for  1949,  with  a  capacity 
percentage  of  88  for  the  crop  year  1947-48, 
83.5  for  the  crop  year  1948-49,  and  66  percent 
for  the  current  crop  year  to  date. 

A  communication  just  received  from  a 
Washington  mill  informs  us  that  from  July 
1945  to  July  1946  it  operated  5,258  hours, 
while  from  July  1948  to  July  1949  only  3,289 
production  hours  were  utilized. 

One  of  the  mills  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
was  forced  to  make  a  personnel  reduction 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  maintenance 
crew  2  days  ago,  and  no  information  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  anticipated  resumption 
of  operations. 

Trusting  this  information  will  assist  in 
providing  a  more  complete  scope  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  needs  for  the  milling  industry  in  this 
territory,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Stevens, 

Secretary  AFGM,  Local  No.  61. 

Seattle,  March  21, 1950. 
Hon.  Russell  V.  Mack, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  understand  Northwest  delegation 
meeting  this  week.  Request  you  to  please 
submit  the  following:  “Considering  the 
reported  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
the  ECA  countries  and  growing  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  country.  We  believe  the  time 
has  been  reached  when  all  expenditures 
should  be  weighed  as  to  how  these  affect  our 
own  economy  as  well  as  drain  on  our  tax¬ 
payers.  The  primary  goal  of  recovery  in  Eu¬ 
rope  should  not  be  carried  to  extent  it  weak¬ 
ens  economy  of  United  States.  It  is  our 
considered  opinion  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  all  expenditures  under  ECA 
program  should  be  restricted  to  products  of 
and  from  United  States.  If  cost  of  any 
scarce  product  is  too  high  in  value  to  be 
supplied  then  confine  expenditures  to  goods 
in  surplus  and  obtainable  at  prices  where 
greatest  amount  of  good  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Any  industry  with  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  or  need  for  outlet  to  maintain  low-cost 
production  for  domestic  consumption  should 
not  be  penalized  by  competition  from  coun¬ 
tries  with  devalued  currency  or  advantages 
they  might  have  in  foreign  tonnage  freight 
rates.” 

We  cannot  maintain  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  full  employment,  wage  rates  encouraged 


by  our  Government,  and  unemployment 
bounties  unless  there  is  an  outlet  for  the 
goods  produced  by  the  industries. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  reported  as  saying  his  Agen¬ 
cy  wishes  to  protect  and  promote  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  lumber  Industry  Insofar  as  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
ECA  program.  We  see  no  reason  why  pro¬ 
gram  and  Interests  of  Industry  could  not  be 
synchronized  and  accomplish  the  over-all 
purposes.  We  feel  ECA  should  insist  ERP 
countries  make  purchases  through  private 
trade  channels  and  not  through  Government 
boards  such  as  British  timber  control  where 
continuing  discriminations  against  Ameri¬ 
can  products  are  working  to  our  detriment. 
We  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  amend  ECA 
legislation  to  require  that  only  products  of 
American  labor  and  industry  be  purchased 
with  ECA  funds. 

Pacific  Lumber  Exporters  Association, 

C.  W.  Spence,  President. 


Production  records  for  Pacific  Northwest 
mills,  months  of  December  1946  to  1949, 
inclusive 


Per¬ 

cent 

Capacity 

Produc¬ 

tion 

1949 

Cut. 

Cwt. 

Tidewater  Mills . 

59.2 

1,  086,  800 

642, 894 

Washington  Int . . 

38.4 

457,600 

175,  772 

Oregon  Int _ 

59.2 

205,  400 

121, 542. 85 

Total . . . 

53.7 

1, 749, 800 

940, 208. 85 

1948 

Tidewater  Mills. _ 

94.2 

1, 016, 600 

958,  081 

Washington  Int . 

67 

430, 300 

288,441.2 

Oregon  Int . . 

103 

191, 100 

195,  991 

Total . 

88.  07 

1, 638,  000 

1,  442,  513.  2 

1947 

Tidewater  Mills . 

90 

975, 000 

877, 793 

Washington  Int . . 

78.8 

408,200 

321,  781.  2 

Oregon  Int . 

86.8 

166,  400 

144, 524 

Total . 

86.7 

1,  549,  600 

1, 344,  098.  2 

1946 

Tidewater  Mills . 

103. 12 

1,  098,  300 

1, 132, 564 

Washington  Int . . 

115. 36 

345,000 

397,  993 

Oregon  Int . 

104.  76 

224,000 

234, 670.  9 

Total . 

105.88 

1, 667, 300 

1, 765, 227. 9 

State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  December  2,  1949. 

November  established  another  seasonal 
peak  in  unemployment  compensation  for 
Oregon  with  payments  of  $1,933,327 — highest 
on  record  for  any  month  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  This  brought  the  1949  total  of 
State  benefits  to  $16,622,325,  almost  up  to 
the  $16,669,748  all-time  high  for  the  entire 
year  of  1946.  With  December  payments  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  two  millions,  the  1949  total 
may  be  close  to  $19,000,000,  according  to  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  commis¬ 
sion. 

Last  month’s  total  was  over  three  times 
the  November,  1948,  figure  and  more  than 
was  paid  out  during  the  entire  fourth  quarter 
of  1946  or  1947.  Last  year  November  bene¬ 
fits  of  $535,365  more  than  doubled  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  reach  $1,113,109,  but  officials  do  not 
expect  the  same  rate  of  increase  this  year. 
The  seasonal  peak  usually  is  reached  in 
February  or  March. 

The  Portland  office  accounted  for  $830,997 
in  November  benefits  or  about  43  percent  of 
the  total,  while  the  addition  of  the  Oregon 
City  and  Hillsboro  District  would  bring  the 
total  to  $930,388  or  more  than  48  percent 
of  the  checks.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  $7,817,040  has  been  distributed  to  un¬ 
employed  workers  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
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including  Multnomah,  Columbia,  Clackamas 
and  Washington  Counties. 

Eugene  and  Lane  Counties  were  second  in 
payments  with  $124,397  for  the  month  and 
$1,118,618  so  far  in  1949.  Not  far  behind  was 
Salem  and  the  Marion-Polk  County  section 
with  $112,850  for  November  and  $990,596  for 
the  year  to  date. 

Local  offices  reported  28,342  claimants  in 
the  last  week  of  November  as  compared  with 
18,610  a  year  ago.  Last  year’s  figure  included 
many  veterans’  claims,  however,  while  only  a 
few  hundred  now  are  being  paid  under  the 
GI  bill.  November  allowances  to  former 
servicemen  were  $56,486  against  $229,567  last 
year. 

Since  the  1949-50  benefit  year  started  last 
July,  74,909  unemployed  have  filed  claims 
under  State  law.  A  year  ago  37,440  were  on 
the  commission’s  books,  while  by  June,  1949, 
the  number  reached  101,000. 

Roseburg  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Roseburg,  Oreg.,  March  9,  1950. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell, 

Third  District,  Oregon, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.'C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  We  have  been  informed 
that  during  1949,  more  than  300,000,000 
board  feet  of  British  Columbia  lumber  was 
sold  and  shipped  to  our  east-coast  markets 
and  nearly  7,000,000  feet  from  the  same  source 
reached  the  California  market.  Our  local 
lumbermen  advise  us  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  nearly  $11  per  1,000  board  feet  in 
costs,  favoring  the  British  Columbia  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  also  tell  us  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  correct  this  situation  because 
of  the  attitude  of  our  State  Department. 

Doubtless,  you  are  better  informed  in 
these  matters  than  most  of  the  people  in  the 
timber  capital  of  the  Nation.  We  are  also 
assuming  that  such  a  situation  has  your 
concern  equally  with  ours.  We  therefore 
write,  not  to  inform  you  in  the  matter,  but 
rather  to  tell  you  that  we  don’t  like  it.  We 
believe  something  should  and  can  be  done 
about  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  inquiry,  or,  better  still,  a  complete 
housecleaning  in  our  State  Department. 

In  this  connection,  we  recall  that  our 
Oregon  delegation  accomplished  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  in  the  matter  of  Federal  purchas¬ 
ing  agencies’  discrimination  against  the  use 
of  low-grade  lumber  in  1949,  which  resulted 
very  beneficially  to  our  lumber  producers  and 
our  State  as  a  whole.  Hence,  we  have  a 
measure  of  confidence  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  start  a  program  that  will  result  in 
the  correction  of  a  current  evil  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  as  it  has  in  the  last  3  years, 
will  upset  the  basic  economy  of  this  and 
other  States. 

We  don’t  know  the  answer  but  let  us  hope 
it  can  be  found.  Naturally,  we  look  to  you 
for  leadership  and  guidance.  We  would  like 
to  learn  your  views  on  the  matter,  whether 
or  not  something  can  be  done  and  what  we, 
in  your  opinion,  can  do  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  EUckerson, 
Secretary-Manager,  Roseburg  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  the  past  sup¬ 
ported  the  objectives  by  EC  A.  However, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  including  our  eyes 
and  giving  a  blank  check  to  ECA  to  spend 
with  a  lush  hand  billions  of  American 
tax  dollars,  particularly  to  liquidate  old- 
established  American  industries,  depriv¬ 
ing  American  workers  of  employment. 
American  workers  with  our  high  wages 
and  standards  of  living  cannot  compete 
with  slave  labor  wages  in  many  Marshall 
Plan  countries.  Our  industries  cannot 
compete  with  Marshall  Plan  nations 
loaded  down  with  free  American  tax  dol¬ 


lars  and  protected  with  debased  cur¬ 
rencies  and  cartel  and  other  unfair 
manipulations.  American  industries  are 
not  only  deprived  of  foreign  markets 
under  ECA  but  their  American  markets 
are  scuttled  under  ECA  and  the  State 
Department  operations.. 

The  ECA  program  if  carried  through 
to  the  end  as  proposed  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  cost  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  $15,000,000,000  not  included  in  in¬ 
direct  cost  of  wrecking  many  American 
industries.  We  have  spent  overseas  over 
$33,000,000,000  since  the  war  ended.  We 
have  cut  in  the  pending  appropriation 
bill  25  percent  off  of  the  funds  needed  for 
projects  for  river  and  harbor  and  other 
internal  improvements.  We  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  here  to  reduce  this  immense 
gift  to  foreign  countries  under  this  bill 
and  still  care  for  all  ECA  worth-while 
needs.  It  will  leave  some  money  to  spend 
here  at  home  and  let  our  taxpayers  get 
their  breath. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerL 

ARAB  REFUGEES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  ardors  of  some  of  the  contestants 
here  may  be  cooled  if  instead  of  talking 
on  the  Burleson  amendment  I  use  my 
time  to  speak  briefly  on  title  II  of  this 
act  which  deals  with  an  appropriation  of 
$27,450,000  under  UN  auspices  for  the 
relief  of  Arab  refugees.  I  believe  this 
provision  should  be  adopted  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  I  ask  this  on  purely  humanitarian 
grounds.  These  refugees — there  are 
probably  half  a  million  of  them — are 
suffering.  They  fled  from  Palestine,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  real  reason  for 
them  to  flee,  but  they  had  been  urged  to 
do  so  by  the  emirs  and  the  pashas  and 
the  absentee  Arab  landlords  who  were 
serving  their  selfish  purposes  in  their 
war  of  aggression  against  little  Israel. 
They  were  worsted  in  that  war.  But 
these  fellahin  (peasants)  are  the  ones 
who  are  now  suffering  and  we  must  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  them  and  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
to  do  likewise  so  they  may  be  rescued 
from  their  squalor,  their  poverty,  their 
travail,  and  their  suffering. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  know  that  with  all  these  metals 
coming  in  here,  unless  we  cut  them  off 
and  restore  the  tax  rate  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  money  with  which  to 
do  the  things  the  gentleman  wants  to  do? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  hardly  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subject  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Money  is  not 
connected  with  it,  tax  revenue? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Can  the  gentleman  in¬ 
form  me  how  this  money  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  appropriated  under  title  II 
is  made  up? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
total  amount  will  be.  But  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  this  mission  of  mercy. 


ARMS  TO  THE  ARABS 

Likewise  title  III  of  this  bill,  which  is 
properly  cited  as  the  “Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,”  a  so-called  point  4 
of  President  Truman’s  program  merits 
approval.  It  would  secure  the  growth 
of  democratic  ways  in  undernourished 
and  undeveloped  areas. 

There  is  hardly  an  area  in  the  world 
where  the  possibilities  to  attain  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
the  inhabitants  are  more  favorable  than 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
can  play  a  great  role  in  hastening  this 
process  and  in  seeing  that  the  process  is 
not  misdirected  to  undemocratic  or  ne¬ 
farious  ends. 

But  it  is  disturbing  to  find  that  in  a 
country  such  as  Egypt  which,  according 
to  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  19,  and  I  quote, 
“is  in  a  pitiful  social  state,”  a  large  part 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be 
spent  not  on  productive  purposes  but  for 
senseless  militarism  and  wasteful  arma¬ 
ment.  Egypt  is  a  sample  on  a  large  scale 
of  similar  conditions  in  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  and  Transjordan.  In  all  these 
countries  there  is  need  for  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  of  local  resources  and  for  the 
utilization  of  outside  aid  to  help  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  democracy.  Yet,  in  all  these 
countries,  resources  are  being  squandered 
on  an  armament  program.  These  re¬ 
sources  are  not  used  in  the  defense  of 
democracy,  but  are  used  for  one  purpose 
alone:  aggression  and  a  war  of  conquest 
against  a  neighbor — Israel. 

Most  of  the  arms  which  are  being 
bought  by  these  countries  come  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  These 
arms  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to 
either  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  even  of  Great  Britain. 

Democracy,  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  know  it,  exists  in  only 
one  place,  Israel. 

Backward  and  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  aided,  but  not  by  being 
given  swords  by  Britain.  They  should 
be  taught,  instead,  to  use  the  plow.  To 
quote  again  from  the  New  York  Times 
in  this  connection: 

Only  6,000,000  acres  of  land  are  cultivated 
In  Egypt  and  of  this  the  royal  family  owns 
10  percent  on  which  they  pay  no  taxes. 
Forty  percent  is  owned  by  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  population. 

It  is  here  where  American  aid  is  needed 
to  introduce  modern  farming  methods 
and  a  more  equitable  land-holding  sys¬ 
tem.  Instead,  we  allow  the  Egyptian 
authorities  to  divert  attention  from  the 
real  problems  of  the  country  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  an  armament  program  which, 
in  a  country  where  80  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  illiterate,  can  easily  be  abused 
by  propaganda  to  incite  to  war  as  the 
only  way  out  of  internal  difficulties. 

We  must  support  democratic  countries 
and  bring  democracy  to  countries  where 
it  does  not  exist.  Democracy  can  live 
only  where  the  people  live  in  decent  con¬ 
ditions:  not  where  the  only  change  from 
dismal  and  sordid  everyday  life  is  the 
prospect  of  a  war  of  adventure.  Our 
role  in  connection  with  the  armament 
purchases  by  the  Arab  countries  should 
reflect  our  higher  aims. 
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I  repeat,  the  kernel  of  democracy  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  lies  in  Israel 
and  nowhere  else.  The  barometer  of 
peace  there — in  fact  in  the  world — is  de¬ 
mocracy.  Kill  democracy  in  Israel  and 
peace  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  is 
crushed. 

The  Arabs  led  by  its  rabble-rousing 
Effendi  and  smarting  under  their  defeat 
by  the  Israeli  are  itching  for  a  second 
round.  A  second  round  might  kill  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Israel.  Why  then,  should 
Britain  ship  arms  to  Arab  nations? 
The  answer  that  those  arms  are  small 
arms  and  are  sent  in  pursuance  of  treaty 
obligations  is  just  so  much  hog  wash. 
Britain  desires  confusion  and  war  be¬ 
tween  Israelis  and  Arabs.  Her  nefarious 
rule  of  divide  and  conquer  still  prevails. 

All  armaments  shipped  to  Israel’s 
neighbors  must  be  matched  by  Israel. 
She  cannot  leave  to  chance  and  bare 
knuckles  the  defense  of  her  land.  She 
has  applications  pending  for  purchase 
of  arms  from  us.  If  Britain  persists  in 
her  dangerous  course,  we  must  approve 
these  purchase  applications  so  that  Israel 
may  not  be  compelled  to  fight  with  her 
hands  tied. 

She  desperately  needs  funds  to  receive 
and  integrate  into  her  economy  thou¬ 
sands  of  refugees  coming  from  all  climes. 
She  can  ill  afford  to  divert  those  funds 
for  cannon  and  tanks. 

We  must  bring  strong  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  bedeviled  Foreign  Minister 
Bevan  to  drop  his  anti-Israel  policy — a 
policy  that  stems  from  his  desire  to 
create  havoc  and  confusion  and  then 
have  Britain  come  in  as  benefactor.  It 
is  the  old  game  of  divide  and  conquer. 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy] 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  just  one  or  two  observations  I 
want  to  make  in  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  We  all  understand  that  in  the  ECA 
program  we  are  proposing  to  give 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  American  com¬ 
modities  to  help  the  recovery  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  sending  them 
3,030,000,000  printed  dollars  and  expect¬ 
ing  some  magic  to  happen.  When  we 
give  them  $3,000,000,000  we  give  them 
title  to  $3,000,000,000  of  American  goods. 
The  conception  of  trade  and  exchange 
that  has  been  brought  forth  here  today 
would  discredit  a  medieval  money 
changer.  If  Canada  gets  $100,000,000 
from  England  It  is  not  going  to  put  that 
$100,000,000  of  American  money  in  a 
can  and  bury  it.  It  is  going  to  have  to 
send  it  back  to  the  United  States  to  have 
it  redeemed. 

If  you  want  to  say  that  all  of  the 
commodities  that  go  into  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  come  from  the  farms,  that  is  one 
thing,  but  let  us  not  confuse  the  issue  by 
saying  that  none  of  this  $3,000,000,000 
is  going  to  get  back  to  the  United  States 
because  all  of  it  must  be  spent  here,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd],  stated  earlier  in  the  debate.  His 


statement  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  following  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  what  I  tried  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  had  the  floor  on 
the  matter  of  strategic  materials.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  strategic  materials 
ECA  is  trying  to  purchase  at  this  time. 
These  are  in  extremely  short  supply  in 
the  United  States  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
well  know. 

Rubber,  sisal,  industrial  diamonds, 
bauxite,  of  which  we  have  a  very  small 
and  limited  supply  in  Arkansas,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
palm  oil,  of  which  we  have  none,  graph¬ 
ite,  sperm  oil,  of  which  we  have  none 
and  other  materials  of  that  type.  That 
indicates,  of  course,  that  we  are  getting 
materials  we  do  not  have,  materials  that 
we  are  in  short'  supply  of  and  that  we 
need  very  much. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  American  dol¬ 
lar  is  the  best  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  world  today.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  put  that  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  into  circulation.  If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  tie  every  American  loan,  it  simply 
means  that  European  recovery  will  be 
greatly  hampered.  If  we  get  this  money 
in  circulation,  it  is  possible  that  there 
will  be  such  recovery,  that  by  1952  we 
may  be  able  to  discontinue  this  program. 
If  we  are  going  to  revert  to  a  single  give¬ 
away  program,  and  refuse  to  use  mod¬ 
ern  techniques  of  finance  and  exchange, 
European  recovery  will  be  seriously  im¬ 
peded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett], 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Florida  to  the  White  substitute:  On  page  1, 
line  15,  after  the  word  “Congress”  strike  out 
the  comma,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following : 
"Provided,  further,  That  any  agricultural 
commodities  bought  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  must  be  purchased 
from  surpluses  in  the  possession  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  whenever  such 
surpluses  exist.” 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  admittedly  this  amendment  is  very 
similar  to  the  Vorys  amendment  in  the 
original  bill.  However,  there  is  one 
major  difference  in  it.  That  is  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation,  the  amount  of.  money  is  $250,- 
000,000  less  than  it  would  be  under  the 
Vorys  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  to 
talk  about  the  basic  considerations  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  but  I  think  it  should  be  voted 
on  in  this  manner  because  if  we  come 
up  to  the  Vorys  amendment  again,  the 
situation  will  be  different  then,  by  at 
least  the  $250,000,000. 


I  very  much  favor  reducing  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  if  we  can.  I  think  the  people -In 
this  country  want  to  use  the  surpluses  as 
a  method  of  economically  carrying  out 
the  Marshall  plan. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 

His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said  in  reference  to  this  amendment.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the 
amendment  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Marshall  program  is 
obligated  to  buy  in  the  United  States  all 
food  and  all  agricultural  commodities 
when  they  are  not  in  short  supply.  Now, 
that  is  already  in  the  act.  I  have  al¬ 
ready,  during  this  debate,  read  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  the  provi¬ 
sions  referred  to.  This  amendment  is 
entirely  superfluous;  it  is  not  needed  to 
insure  that  the  Administrator  will  carry 
out  a  law  already  upon  the  statute  books. 

I  ask  that  this  program  be  not  encum¬ 
bered  by  this  useless  and  impossible 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  know  the 
gentleman  wants  the  correct  facts  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  matter.  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  has  been  over  $1,000,000,000 
spent  outside  the  United  States  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  since  the  inception 
of  ECA;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
figures. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  figure 
they  gave  us  in  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  KEE.  You  will  find  that  wherever 
that  has  been  done,  wherever  purchases  - 
have  been  made  of  agricultural  and  food 
commodities,  it  has  been  authorized  by 
the  necessities  in  the  case,  and  justifiably 
so.  Take,  for  example,  the  wheat  pur¬ 
chases  made  in  Canada.  That  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  an  explanation. 

Mr.  KEE.  That  purchase  of  wheat 
was  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  time  the  purchases  * 
were  made.  Those  purchases  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  other 
agricultural  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  cannot 
see  that. 

Mr.  KEE.  In  return  for  purchases  by 
England  of  wheat,  England  agreed  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  from  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  other  benefits 
derived  by  the  United  States  which  made 
the  transaction  one  of  value  to  this 
Nation.  _ 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Tire  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  White]. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  White  of  California  substitute 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  White  of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  there  were — ayes  16,  noes  80. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Burleson) 
there  were — ayes  90,  noes  88. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Burleson 
and  Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
119,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  On 
page  11,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (g),  revising  section  118  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

“The  President  may  terminate  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  assistance  under  this  title  to  any 
participating  country  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  continuance  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  rather  odd  situation  in  the  ECA  with 
respect  to  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
terminated  as  to  any  country.  The  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  states  that  it  may  be  terminated 
by  the  President  whenever  he  decides 
that  the  continuance  of  assistance  to 
any  particular  country — which  makes  it 
selective — is  not  consistent  with  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  House  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  there  is  no  such  specific 
provision  now  in  the  European  recovery 
program  legislation.  There  are  two  ways 
to  terminate  it:  One  is  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  himself  in  various  tests  which  are 


prescribed  in  section  118,  among  which — 
and  this  is  the  one  closest  that  comes 
to  this  particular  provision — is  when 
because  of  changed  conditions  in  any 
recipient  country  assistance  is  no  longer 
consistent  with  the  national  interests  of 
the'  United  States;  but  that  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Administrator,  not 
by  the  President;  and  the  Administrator 
is  not  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
whereas  the  President  is.  The  only  other 
provision  for  termination  contained  in 
the  ECA  is  in  section  122,  which  permits 
termination  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Again,  the 
Congress  is  not  charged  directly  with  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Why  have  I  offered  this  amendment 
at  this  time?  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  offered  during  the  course  of  this  de¬ 
bate  amendments  relating  to  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  a  proposition  with  which 
I  am  very  sympathetic;  and  others  with 
respect  to  taking  the  British  to  task  for 
continued  shipments  of  arms  to  the  Near 
East  states,  especially  to  Egypt,  Iraq, 
and  Jordan,  a  situation  which  I  have 
sharply  criticized  myself  and  which  I 
feel  urgently  requires  the  interposition 
of  American  influence  to  bring  about  a 
correction  of  the  British  policy  which 
they  are  pursuing  and  which  I  believe 
is  seriously  contributing  to  deterioration 
of  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Near 
East. 

All  of  the  amendments  of  the  type  I 
have  described  will  be  incorporated  by 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  terminate 
this  foreign  aid  in  case  its  use  in  any 
particular  country  is  inconsistent  with 
our  foreign  policy.  By  giving  him  the 
power  to  tie  the  ECA  program  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foreign  policy  and  doing  so  in  so 
many  words  as  is  done  in  this  amend¬ 
ment,  it  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  large  group  in  the  country,  including 
myself,  who  feel  that  very  serious  things 
must  be  done  with  respect  to  policy  on 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arab  States 
or  on  unification  of  Ireland,  which  the 
United  States  is  not  pursuing  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field  in  adequate  measure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  looking 
at  the  law  itself,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  already  pro¬ 
vided  for.  I  read  the  following  from  sec¬ 
tion  105  (b)  (2),  subsection  2: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  believes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure 
to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator  is 
inconsistent  with  the  foreign-policy  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  he  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  and  if  differences  of 
view  are  not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  President  for 
final  decision. 

Wherein  does  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  differ  from  the  language  of  the  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  just  the  point, 
if  my  colleague  please.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  state  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  shall  tie  the 
ECA  aid  to  any  particular  country  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States  in  an  executive  way;  in  other 
words,  without  relying  on  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  do¬ 
ing  it  directly;  and  the  reasons  why  in 
my  view  it  is  urgent  that  such  power  be 
given  and  that  the  intention  of  Congress 
be  expressed  on  that  subject  is  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  I  have  just  outlined.  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  section  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to  when  I  first  proposed  the 
amendment,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  obviate  a  whole  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  we  know  will  be  offered, 
such  as  one  pertaining  to  the  unification 
of  Ireland,  another  to  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East,  the  British  shipments  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  States ;  to  state  plainly 
and  categorically  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  President  directly  shall  tie  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
with  ECA. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
what  the  law  already  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
it  does  not  adequately  because  it  leaves 
it  in  the  hands  primarily  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Administrator.  We  are 
asking  now  that  Congress  express  its 
intent  that  the  President  tie  ECA  aid  in 
directly  with  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  we 
are  quibbling  over  terms. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  covered  by 
the  amendment  just  offered  is  fully  and 
completely  covered  by  section  105  (d) 
just  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  like  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  today  it  simply 
encumbers  the  bill  with  unnecessary 
verbiage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  to  be  accused 
of  dollar  diplomacy  in  the  raw  that  kind 
of  an  amendment  is  going  to  make  such 
accusation  a  valid  one.  Likewise  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ECA  program  is 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and 
not  for  shoving  United  States  foreign 
policy  down  the  throat  of  any  foreign 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
at  this  time  a  praragraph  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman,  an  American 
citizen,  who  has  spent  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  England  as  a  busi¬ 
nessman  from  the  United  States.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  a 
first-hand  view  of  an  American  busi¬ 
nessman  I  quote  the  following: 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  longer  I  am  here, 
the  more  doubt  there  is  in  my  mind  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  being  a 
continual  Santa  Clause.  Many  thinking 
people  in  this  country  consider  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  not  received 
Marshall  aid  as  the  country  would  have  had 
to  depend  on  its  own  resources,  and  the 
people  would  really  have  gone  to  work.  Our 
aid  has  k?pt  the  Socialist  government  in 
power,  and  the  average  man  in  the  street 
hears  little  about,  and  does  not  appreciate, 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  in  permitting  themselves  to  be  taxed 
so  heavily  to  give  so  much  away.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  the  Government  has  done,  the 
average  citizen  through  Community  Chest, 
Red  Cross,  and  personal  gifts  has  given  away 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  and  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  how  long  even  rich  America 
can  stand  it. 

I  do  think  we  should  cooperate  with  all 
peace-loving,  well-meaning  people,  and  that 
we  do  need  allies,  but  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  say  to  any  people,  we  are  willing  to 
help  them  if  they  are  willing  to  help  them¬ 
selves  by  working  as  hard  as  we  do  and  by  at 
least  using  their  best  efforts  to  produce  the 
most  they  can  for  themselves  and  not  spend 
so  much  time  on  dog  racing,  horse  racing, 
and  gambling. 

That  is  from  an  American  citizen,  who, 
for  several  years,  has  been  engaged  in 
business  in  England. 

May  I  say  that  the  distinguished  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  this  program  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  mine  and  I  regard  him  and 
his  abilities  very  highly  indeed.  I  have 
supported  his  efforts  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  support  them  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Europe  who  have  been  so  badly  hurt  in 
the  last  war.  But  I  cannot  stand  for 
this  business  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  helping  these  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  reduce  their  internal  debts  and 
to  balance  their  budgets  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  entire  bill  of  $3,000,000,000,  pretty 
nearly,  is  $3,000,000,000  of  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  deficit  that  the  United  States  is 
suffering  at  this  time.  I  am  willing  to 
give  them  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
and  go  along  to  help  them  out,  but  I 
want  it  understood,  and  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  understand,  that  this  $3,000,- 
000,000  is  $3,000,000,000  of  the  United 
States  deficit  right  here  in  this  bill  and 
these  people  in  foreign  countries  had 
better  appreciate  that  while  we  are  go¬ 
ing  in  the  red  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  they  should  go  along  at  least  by 
using  the  funds  in  those  countries,  the 
counterpart  funds,  for  that  necessary 
rehabilitation  for  which  our  people  are 
paying  the  bill  and  not  try  to  reduce 
their  internal  debts  and  balance  their 
budgets  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  If  we  had  not 
been  so  liberal  in  our  Marshall  plan  con¬ 
tribution,  the  people  would  have  gone 
to  work,  and  these  bondholders  in  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  would  have 
scaled  down  their  bonds. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  those  people  might  have  very 
well  gone  to  work  and  worked  as  hard  as 
we  do  to  make  the  money  to  supply  them 
with  these  funds.  I  hope  they  will  soon 
begin  to  realize  that  and  go  to  work.  A 
number  of  countries  have  done  so  and 
they  are  in  excellent  shape  today.  Mar¬ 
shall  aid,  the  EC  A,  has  helped  them  out, 
but  those  are  people  who  really  want  to 
work.  Some  of  those  people  over  there 
apparently  do  not  want  to  work;  they 
would  rather  go  to  football  games  and 
dog  races  and  horse  races  than  go  back 
to  work. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  this  debate  is 
over  with,  I  wish  someone  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would  tell  us 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  It  would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  the  foreign  policy 
is.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  use 
dollars  meant  for  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  cram  our  foreign  policy  down 
their  throats.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  coop¬ 
erate  by  not  giving  their  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  their  and  our  potential  enemies. 
That  I  believe  firmly.  Anything  short  of 
that  policy  is  subversive  of  our  mutual 
interests  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
our  Government. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  cut  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  similar 
to  that  just  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  language  in  the  present 
law  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended,  and  if  this  amendment  carries, 
we  will,  at  least,  move  one  step  closer  to 
accomplishing  a  very  desirable  purpose. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  that 
seme  of  these  countries  that  are  being 
aided  by  ECA  are  sending  strategic 
metals  to  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  Now,  that  is  certainly  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  one 
way  to  stop  it. 

We  know  that  there  are  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  sending  arms  to  areas 
where  they  ought  not  to  be  going.  That 
will  only  stir  up  turmoil  and  strife  and 
make  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of 
war  that  much  greater.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  one  way  to  stop  that.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment  and  it  should  pre¬ 
vail.  If  it  does,  it  will  put  the  burden 
where  it  belongs,  upon  our  President,  to 
make  sure  that  those  countries  which  are 
using  our  money  and  our  facilites  for 
their  own  economic  recovery  will  use  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  as  one  who  is  interested 
in  draftsmanship,  that  both  section  105, 
to  which  my  colleague  referred,  and  sec¬ 
tion  118,  to  which  I  referred,  would  bind 
responsibility  and  power  together  and 
place  them  directly  on  the  President? 
When  they  go  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator,  they  dilute 
the  purpose  which  I  have  in  mind  and 
which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  us  who  feel  that  under  existing 
law  the  Administrator  and  the  President 


have  the  power  and  should  have  acted 
to  cut  off  aid  to  those  countries  that  were 
sending  strategic  materi^  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  the 
power  now  and  should  exercise  it  under 
existing  law  without  any  amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Then  you  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  objection  to  saying  it 
again  in  so  many  words  as  this  amend¬ 
ment  attempts  to  do  and  putting  the 
burden  upon  him  explicitly.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  statute  that  says  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  President.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  making 
this  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  west 
Germany  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Allied  High  Commission  to  sell  Commu¬ 
nist  China  $7,000,000  worth  of  steel  rails, 
and  that  the  High  Commission  approved 
the  order  3  months  after  it  turned  down 
Communist*  China’s  order  for  100,000 
tons  of  rail.  The  new  order  is  for  15,000 
tons,  plus  a  small  amount  of  additional 
parts,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
pay  west  Germany  in  dollars.  Under 
this  amendment  it  will  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  President  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
try  to  stop  such  things  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  this? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  He  already 
has  the  authority  to  do  it  under  existing 
law.  Has  the  gentleman  read  section 
105  (b) ,  subsection  (2)?  - 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  I  have  read  it, 
and  I  say  that  this  makes  it  more  spe¬ 
cific.  There  should  be  no  objection  to 
our  putting  in  a  few  more  words  to  say 
exactly  what  we  mean.  That  is  all  this 
amendment  does.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  in  the 
law  and  is  the  intent  of  the  law.  Then 
he  should  not  object  to  saying  it  more 
explicitly  if  it  can  be  said  more  explicitly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  talking  about  this  east- 
west  trade  and  about  strategic  metals 
getting  into  Russia.  Great  Britain  has  a 
20-year  trade  treaty  with  Russia,  and  all 
those  materials  are  going  in.  Where  are 
you  going  to  stop? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  Great  Britain  should  use  our  fa¬ 
cilities  and  our  money  to  send  strategic 
metals  to  those  countries  that  should  not 
be  getting  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Then  you 
6hould  stop  that  practice  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  You  are  not 
doing  it. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Then  I  suggest  the 
gentleman  offer  another  amendment 
that  will  make  it  even  stronger.  I  think 
that  this  amendment  strengthens  the 
bill  and  makes  it  more  likely  that  we 
will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  under  existing  law  the  President  has 
not  assumed  his  moral  responsibilities? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  are  not  talking 
now  about  moral  responsibilities.  We 
are  talking  about  legal  responsibilities 
and  placing  them  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  a  moral 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  are  talking  about 
putting  language  into  this  bill  which  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  that  apparently 
everybody  thinks  should  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  merely  to  interra-: 
gate  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  one  particular  item  in 
this  ECA  bill,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  11,  beginning  on  line  12,  item  (J). 
This  has  to  do  with  the  Information 
Division  of  the  ECA.  Before  discussing  it, 
however,  I  wish  the  House  to  know  that 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Director, 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  and  his  first  assistant. 
Mi-.  Foster.  When  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  making  appropriations 
for  ECA,  I  called  attention  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  information  department  to  both 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Foster  because  I 
felt  that  it  in  some  way  duplicates  the 
information  program  of  USIES,  known 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  as  the 
Voice  of  America.  In  this  bill  the  item 
to  which  I  refer  states  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
local  currency  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
full  and  continuous  publicity  to  the 
press,  radio,  and  all  other  available 
media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  purpose,  source,  and  charac¬ 
ter  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  made  some  inquiry  in  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  I  find  that  for  this 
purpose  the  ECA  is  spending,  or  request¬ 
ing,  $6,000,000  in  block  currency  and 
$800,000  in  direct  appropriations  for  this 
very  same  purpose.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  appropriation  bill  which 
we  will  bring  before  you  very  §oon,  is 
requesting  over  $34,000,000. 

Now,  the  question  which  I  want  to 
propound  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is,  Why  should  we  have  two  in¬ 
formation  services?  Why  should  we  not 
concentrate  and  coordinate  our  informa¬ 
tion  program?  If  you  want  to  make  the 
Voice  of  America  effective,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  coordination  in  order 
to  bring  about  effectiveness,  because  un¬ 
less  that  is  done  we  will  never  be  able 


to  evaluate  the  results  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  efforts. 

I  am  surprised  to  note  upon  discussing 
this  matter  with  many  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  do  not  know  that  we  in 
reality  have  three  information  services 
endeavoring  to  tell  the  story  about  the 
United  States.  Here  we  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Department  of  State,  cost¬ 
ing  approximately  $34,000,000;  the  in¬ 
formation  service  in  ECA,  costing  nearly 
$7,000,000;  and  the  elaborate  informa¬ 
tion  service  conducted  by  the  army  of 
occupation  in  the  occupied  areas.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
duplication  in  this  program  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  should  be  coordinated  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Over  a  period  of  years  I  have 
complained  about  this  duplication  in 
this  particular  service,  and  I  feel  doubly 
right  about  my  stand  on  this  problem 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  Honorable  William  Benton,  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
his  maiden  speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
gave  a  most  interesting  word  picture  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  infor¬ 
mation  program  because  of  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  suggested  a  coordination 
of  all  the  Marshall-plan  countries  in  one 
centralized  program  of  spreading  the 
word  of  democracy  in  order  that  the  en¬ 
tire  world  may  know  of  our  unselfish 
efforts  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  all  mankind.  Mr.  Benton 
was  at  one  time  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  the  information  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  he 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  coordination  of  effort  due  to 
his  great  success  in  the  field  of  publicity 
and  advertising. 

So  I  ask  the  members  of  the  committee 
if  you  can  do  something  here  to  eliminate 
this  duplication  and  bring  about  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy,  and  reach  our  objec¬ 
tive  more  effectively? 

At  another  time,  I  plan  to  take  the 
floor  to  discuss  at  some  length — should 
the  Marshal  plan  become  a  permanent 
program — of  coordinating  it  with  our 
regular  Foreign  Service  organization, 
which  I  find  is  today  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed  because  it  feels  it  is  handicapped 
and  relegated  to  a  secondary  position 
in  the  diplomatic  world  because  officials 
of  ECA  armed  with  diplomatic  status 
and  armed  with  billions  of  dollars,  get 
preferred  attention  over  the  chiefs  of 
our  regular  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 
Foreign  officials  tell  me  that  now  instead 
of  dealing  diplomaticaly  with  our  regu¬ 
lar  Foreign  Service  officials,  they  would 
rather  deal  with  the  officials  of  ECA  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attraction  of  American  dol¬ 
lars.  This  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and 
is  of  great  concern  to  our  chiefs  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  their  assistants  in  the  foreign 
fields. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  statement,  coming  from 
the  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  deal¬ 
ing  with  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

It  is  not  only  important,  it  is  startling. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  there  is  a  bit¬ 
terness  and  a  jealousy  and  misunder¬ 


standing  between  these  two  American 
groups  that  have  so  much  to  do  with 
our  diplomatic  relations  abroad? 

Mi*.  STEFAN.  I  am  sure  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  toward  coordination  and 
cooperation,  but  when  you  lift  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  talk  to  the  chiefs  of  American 
foreign  missions  they  are  frank  to  tell 
you  that  the  people  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  representing  the  United 
States  would  rather  talk  to  a  man  clothed 
with  diplomatic  status,  plus  American 
money.  All  of  this  should  be  clear  to  the 
chief  of  the  American  mission,  wherever 
he  may  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  a  very  interesting  state¬ 
ment.  In  line  with  what  you  have  said 
regarding  the  information  service,  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  contribution:  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  memo  prepared  by  a 
staff  member  showing  just  how  the  in¬ 
formation  services  overseas  are  extend¬ 
ing.  The  program  for  fiscal  1950  called 
for  the  expenditure  of  $6,733,300.  For 
fiscal  1951  it  is  up  to  $12,502,950. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  told  you  that  you  could  not  evalu¬ 
ate  properly,  we  cannot  have  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  unless  we  coordinate 
this  information  service  in  one  organi¬ 
zation  which  you  have  set  up  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  While  we  may  have  of¬ 
fended  some  of  the  tender  sensibilities 
of  our  diplomats  abroad  by  bringing  this 
ECA  program  into  existence,  did  not 
Congress  do  it  deliberately,  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  keeping  it  separated  from 
too  much  diplomatic  red  tape,  and  en¬ 
trusted  our  business  transactions  abroad 
in  the  hands  of  businessmen  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  top-hat  diplomats? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  disagree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  We  should  not  have  done  any¬ 
thing  in  any  foreign  country  where  we 
bypass  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  is  represented  by  one  man,  the 
chief  of  mission. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  the  trouble 
now;  we  have  been  represented  by  top- 
hat  diplomats  rather  than  businessmen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Our  experience  in 
Greece  is  in  point.  When  the  relief  mis¬ 
sion  went  there  Greek  officials  under¬ 
took  to  deal  so  completely  and  so  directly 
with  the  chief  of  the  relief  mission — the 
man  with  the  money — that  clearance 
of  diplomatic  and  political  problems 
through  our  Ambassador  in  Greece 
failed.  We  realized  that  that  develop¬ 
ment  was  bad  and  change  was  made  so 
that  matters  generally  thereafter  cleared 
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through  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic 
mission.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  correct  the  situation 
that  is  developing.  I  have  always  hoped 
that  our  Foreign  Service  would  be  our 
strong  fh’st  line  of  defense.  We  cannot 
keep  that  personnel  strong  and  respected 
throughout  the  world  by  permitting  our 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  inferior  positions. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  is  not  this  the  hard 
fact:  That  the  Congress  had  so  little 
confidence  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  less  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  run  it  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  unwilling  to  entrust 
this  enormous  project  to  their  control 
and  operation?  We  did  not  create  that 
situation ;  we  merely  recognize  it. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Then  correct  your  For¬ 
eign  Service,  because  confidence  is  being 
lost  every  day. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  will  require  changes 
at  the  top  levels.  They  have  done  such 
a  poor  job  in  many  respects  that'  Con¬ 
gress  lost  confidence  in  them. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Then  let  them  cor- 
TGCt  It 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe],  made  a  speech  in  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  ambassador  at  large,-  Dr. 
Philip  Jessup,  and  an  organization  known 
as  the  American  Council,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  The  inference,  in 
fact,  the  very  strong  implication,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  that 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  a 
Communist-front  organization  and  that 
therefore,  Dr.  Jessup  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
a  Communist  sympathizer.  The  specific 
words  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  I  refer  to  page  4296  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  28,  were 
these : 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  its  report  of  December  6,  1947, 
entitled  “Citations” — 

And  he  held  up  the  book  Citations — 
lists  the  American  Council,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  as  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from  Wis¬ 
consin  as  wbll  as  the  membership  do  not 
want  any  misinformation  to  remain  un¬ 
clarified  in  the  Record;  I,  therefore,  rise 
to  point  out  that  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  December  18,  1948,  listing  the  IPR  or 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  did  so  in 
what  amounted  to  a  direct  quote  from 
the  famous  and  sometimes-referred-to 
as  infamous  Tenney  Commission  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Tenney  Commission  of  California  sub¬ 
sequently  struck  off  of  its  list  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  Tenney  Com¬ 


mittee  and  to  date  has  failed  to  strike 
the  IPR  from  its  quoted  list  of  citations. 

I  believe  that  the  next  fact  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  that 
this  organization  received  funds  from 
the  American  People’s  Fund,  another 
Communist-front  organization  cited  as 
such  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Let  me  tell  you 
just  a  little  about  the  funds  of  the  IPR, 
and  then  ask  you  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
Its  annual  budget  from  1942  to  1947 
averaged  about  $150,000.  I  have  the  in¬ 
formation  here  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment  when  I  have  finished  with  the 
fund. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  But  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  fund. 

.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  the  American  People’s 
Fund - 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  American 
People’s  Fund  is  listed  on  the  Attorney 
General’s  list. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Is  listed  as  a  subversive 
organization  by  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct. 
The  implication  of  that  is,  however, 
that  by  contributing  funds  to  another 
organization,  ipso  facto,  the  other  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  Communist-front  or¬ 
ganization.  If  that  is  not  guilt  by  asso¬ 
ciation,  then  I  just  do  not  know  what 
guilt  by  association  means. 

Out  of  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$150,000,  the  American  people’s  fund 
contributed  for  5  years  an  average  of 
about  $1,250 — less  than  1  percent.  At 
the  same  time  the  American  People’s 
Fund,  incidentally,  was  contributing  to 
the  American  Red  Cross.  If  guilt  by 
association  is  going  to  be.  the  criterion, 
then,  by  that  standard,  the  Red  Cross 
itself  must  be  a  Communist-front  or¬ 
ganization.  Furthermore,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People’s  Fund  in  that  same  period 
of  time  contributed  to  the  Community 
Chest  Fund  of  New  York  City.  I  know 
of  nobody  who  tries  to  impute  guilt  by 
association  to  the  community  chest. 

During  this  same  period  of  time 
while  the  American  People’s  Fund  was 
contributing  $1,250  as  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  for  5  years,  the  Rockefeller  Fund 
and  the  Carnegie  Fund  were  together 
contributing  each  year  an  average  of 
about  $70,000.  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  are  being  accused  of  being  Com¬ 
munist-front  organizations  through 
this  guilt-by-association  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
just  a  minute  I  want  to  go  into  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  connected  with  this 
organization. 


The  chairman  of  the  board  at  this 
moment  is  none  other  than  the  highly 
respected  former  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Corp.,  Gerard  Swope. 

Among  the  directors  are  some  of  the 
following:  Mr.  Louis  Lapham,  president 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.;  Donald  Straus,  of  the  Macy  stores; 
Mr.  Charles  Gamble,  director  of  the 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  W.  R.  Her- 
ford,  president  of  the  International 
General  Electric;  Dr.  Hugh  Borton,  who 
is  director  of  the  East  Asian  Institute  of 
Columbia  University,  of  which  General 
Eisenhower  happens  to  be  president. 
Others  happen  to  be  Gen.  George  Mar¬ 
shall;  Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  president  / 
of  the  Oahu  Railroad  Co.,  of  Honolulu; 
and  Lincoln  C.  Brownell,  assistant  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Banknote  Co. 

These  people  have  been  connected 
with  this  institute  since  its  inception 
many  years  ago,  all  during  the  time  Dr. 
Jessup  has  been  associated  with  it.  I 
suggest  that  no  one  has  yet  risen,  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  or  anyone  else,  and  made 
the  charge  that  these  eminent  leaders 
of  the  American  business  and  Hawaiian 
business  world  are  guilty  by  association 
of  being  Communist  sympathizers  or 
pro-Communists. 

I  think  it  is  unfair,  unjust,  and,  yes, 
un-American  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Jessup 
is  anything  but  one  of  our  prominent  and 
useful  statesmen  and  one  of  our  most 
loyal  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired.  ’ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  •  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  may  I 
say  that  the  fact  that  there  are  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  among  the  high 
officials  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Relations  some  very  eminent,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  patriotic  Americans,  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  still  be  a  Communist  front. 
That  is  what  a  front  is.  Its  whole  in¬ 
tent  and  method  of  operation  is  to  get 
high-grade  people  who  are  completely 
above  suspicion  or  reproach  themselves, 
but  who  may  be  misled  into  allowing 
their  names  and  their  influence  to  be 
used  to  give  respectability  and  public 
confidence  to  the  organization  while  it 
indoctrinates  our  people  with  its  philoso¬ 
phy. 

Recently  a  certain  man  was  convicted 
after  trial  by  jury  in  our  country.  A 
great  many_Americans,  including  some 
relatives  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  high  officials  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  many  prominent  citizens, 
vouched  for  this  individual;  they  were 
sure  he  could  not  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  Communists,  but  12  good  men 
and  true,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  in  open  court,  found  that  he 
had  lied  in  regard  to  matters  having  to 
do  with  acts  of  treason — taking  secret 
American  documents  and  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  would  for¬ 
ward  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  bringing  any  Communist 
charge  against  the  IPR,  but  the  fact  that 
these  eminent  individuals  are  on  its  board 
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certainly  does  not  clear  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  will  investigate  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  pro-leftist  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  on  Asia  have  been  at  some 
time  during  the  last  decade  or  so,  on  the 
staff  or  writers  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  the  organization  that  first  an¬ 
nounced  and  has  assiduously  spread  the 
utterly  false  line  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  were  not  Communists,  they  were 
just  agrarian  reformers  leading  a  spon¬ 
taneous  peasant  revolution,  not  in  the 
least  connected  with  or  subservient  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Snow,  Guenther  Stein,  Philip 
Jaffe  and  Kate  Mitchell  of  Amerasia  also, 
Anna  Louise  Strong,  and  on  and  on.  You 
can  go  right  down  the  list  and  you  will 
find  that  IPR  publications  were  the  chief 
transmission  belt  by  which  the  Moscow 
line  with  regard  to  the  Communists  in 
China  was  put  before  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  especially  the  intelligentsia.  I  make 
no  charge  as  to  their  memberships.  I 
have  no  idea  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or.  not,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  IPR  was  the  chief 
spokesman  for  pro-Communist  forces  in 
ths  country  with  respect  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  in  China. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  the  name  of  anybody  on  the  staff 
he  considers  to  be  pro-Communist? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  I  just  mentioned 
three  or  four,  and  if  the  gentleman  cares 
to,  I  can  go  to  my  office  and  get  about 
20.  '  • 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Are  they  staff 
members? 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  were.  Frederick 
Vanderbilt  Field  is  a  membter  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  He  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Peoples 
Fund.  I  am  not  defending  them  at 
all;  I  am  talking  about  IPR  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  will  add  that  the  IPR, 
under  new  management,  has  recently 
had  considerable  housecleaning. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  not  house¬ 
cleaning. 

Mr.  JUDD.  E.  C.  Carter,  who  was  for 
years  the  head,  has  resigned  and  there 
is  a  new  staff,  but  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
Field  is  one  of  the  admitted  Communists, 
not  just  pro-Communist. 

3Vtr.  ROOSEVELT.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  organization. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Why,  he  was  the  vice 
president  or  the  secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations  for  years — a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  eight  which  ran  the  outfit. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
my  intention  at  this  time  to  engage  in 
this  belated  controversy  between  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  and  the  gentlerpan  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd]  about  these  Communist 
front  organizations  that  we  have  ex¬ 
posed  for  many  years.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  discuss  for  a  short  time  the  bill 
before  the  House,  and  to  give  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  support 
it. 


Let  me  say  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  really  in¬ 
terested,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]  is  really  interested, 
in  the  Communist  influence  in  America, 
they  might  both  investigate  the  greatest 
victory  that  Stalin  has  won  since  Yalta, 
and  that  was  this  order  wiping  out  segre¬ 
gation  in  our  armed  forces.  Nothing 
has  ever  crippled  the  armed  forces  of 
America  as  much  as  has  that  crazy  order 
since  this  Government  was  organized; 
and  whoever  is  responsible  for  it  ought 
to  be  removed  from  office  at  once.  I  say 
that  advisedly,  because  in  this  day  and 
time,  when  we  are  threatened  with  an 
atomic  war,  we  need  the  highest  possible 
morale  among  our  armed  forces,  and 
that  morale  has  been  destroyed  by  this 
crazy  order. 

Let  me  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  am 
unable  to  support  this  give-away  money 
to  European,  African,  and  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries.  America  owes  more  money  today 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to¬ 
gether.  Let  me  repeat  that.  The 
United  States  Government  owes  more 
money  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  Let  me  bring  that  down  home 
to  you  by  showing  you  what  it  means  to 
the  people  of  Mississippi.  Now,  do  not 
get  the  idea  that  a  few  fellows  at  the  top 
are  going  to  pay  the  taxes;  the  taxes 
come  out  of  the  American  people.  The 
amount  of  war  debt,  the  amount  of  the 
debt  that  this  Government  now  owes, 
that  the  people  of  Mississippi  will  have 
to  pay,  will  amount  to  more  than  six 
times  the  assessed  valuation  of  every 
county  in  that  great  State.  Now,  think 
of  that  as  applying  to  your  State  and  to 
practically  every  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Why  not 
let  these  foreign  governments  float  their 
own  bonds?  Why  not  let  them  borrow 
on  their  own  credit?  Why  burden  the 
American  people  for  generations  to  come 
with  these  so-called  ECA  loans  or  gifts? 

It  used  to  be  called  ERP,  you  know. 
Some  fellow  went  down  here  on  the  coast 
to  get  away  from  it,  to  try  to  get  some 
rest — he  had  voted  for  this  thing — and 
he  was  just  settling  down  going  to  sleep 
when  a  tree  frog  opened  up  just  outside 
of  his  window  saying,  “Erp,  erp,  erp.” 
He  stayed  there  3  days  and  nights  and 
never  closed  his  eyes.  It  was  ERP  at 
that  time,  but  they  changed  it  to  ECA. 

What  are  you  doing?  You  are  financ¬ 
ing  the  international  bankers;  you  are 
financing  the  international  oil  interests; 
you  are  financing  the  sale  of  automobiles 
and  tractors;  you  are  sending  tractors, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers,  to  countries  in  Europe,  where  the 
average  farm  is  only  15  acres. 

Not  only  that  but  they  are  using  this 
money  to  deal  with  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

Congress  finds  itself  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  financing  both  sides  of  the 
Chinese  controversy.  A  week  or  two  ago 
you  appropriated  money  for  the  anti¬ 
communists  in  southern  China  or  Korea. 
Do  you  remember  that?  Today  you  are 
providing  money  to  give  to  the  Socialist 
Government  in  England,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  recognized  Communist  China,  arid 
is  going  to  use  this  money  to  promote 


trade  inside  Communist  China.  In  other 
words,  we  are  financing  both  sides  in 
China. 

Congress  had  better  wake  up  and  get 
back  on  the  beam  before  the  American 
people  wake  up  and  realize  that  they  and 
their  children,  and  their  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  have  been  sold  into  bondage  by 
those  internationalists  who  want  to 
brand  us  real  Americans  who,  like  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson,  put  the  welfare  of 
our  country  first  as  isolationists. 

God  save  our  country  from  destruction 
at  their  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  I  made 
a  statement  yesterday,  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  carefully  documented  state¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  ever 
spoken  in  the  well  of  this  House  that  I 
scrupulously  followed  the  manuscript. 
Some  Members  called  attention  to  that 
fact,  but  I  was  very  careful  because  I 
wanted  to  make  no  statement  I  could 
not  document  with  facts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
attempted  to  interpose  some  sort  of  a 
defense  against  the  statement  I  made, 
but  I  call  your  attention  to  just  one 
thing:  In  addition  to  the  facts  stated 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  who  knows  this 
situation  better  than  anyone  in  this 
House,  one  fact  stands  out  crystal  clear, 
that  the  organization  which  Dr.  Jessup 
headed  was  a  recipient  of  funds  during 
the  last  5  or  6  years  from  an  organization 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ad¬ 
mits  is  a  Communist  organization,  in 
fact,  the  Communist  organization  that 
financed  most  of  the  Communist  organ¬ 
izations  in  this  country. 

I  say  if  this  Dr.  Jessup  or  any  other 
man  in  this  organization  of  which  he 
speaks  so  proudly  was  willing  to  accept 
funds  in  any  amount  from  a  Communist 
organization  denounced  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  Clark  as  such,  even  though  the 
amount  was  comparatively  small — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  story  which  the 
gentleman  told  is  factual  or  not  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  contributions  re¬ 
ceived.  I  know  it  contributed,  and  I 
am  taking  his  word  for  it  as  to  the 
amount  he  has  placed  in  the  Record. 
But  the  fact  is  that  that  is  exactly  how 
communism  has  burrowed  into  many  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  country,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  funds  to  place  in  that  organization 
one  of  their  men  to  burrow  and  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  organization  in  its  activities. 
I  do  not  think  the  defense  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  in  opposition  to 
the  factual  material  which  I  gave  in 
this  Record  should  weigh  very  heavily 
with  people  who-respect  truth  and  facts. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT..  Just  to  keep  the 
facts  straight,  the  American  Peoples’ 
Fund  contributed  from  1942  to  1947  and 
has  not  contributed  a  dime  since  1947, 
that  is  for  the  last  3  years.  In  other 
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words,  all  during  the  time  it  was  con¬ 
tributing  not  one  single  person  was  put 
on  the  staff  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  as  a  result  of  its 
contributions. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  in  a  position  to  make  that 
statement  factually. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  to  be  the  fact.  . 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  just  stated  it. 
Are  you  impugning  what  I  just  said? 
I  stated  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  one  was  put  on  the  staff 
since  this  organization  began  through 
its  contribution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  the  period  1942 
to  1947  was  when  the  American  policy 
pattern  was  developed  which  led  to 
China’s  being  given  over  to  the  Reds. 

Mr.  KEEFl  I.  That  is  right ;  exactly. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  there  was  no  need 
of  contributions  thereafter.  The  horse 
had  already  been  stolen. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Whenever  Tom  Clark 
brands  an  outfit  as  Communist,  you  may 
rest  assured  it  is  Communist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread.  I  believe  we  have  all  for¬ 
gotten  what  it  contained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  128. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fogarty  : 

On  page  10,  line  4,  after  the  word  “particu¬ 
lars”,  insert  the  following: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  after  the  figure  (1) 
insert  the  following :  ‘withholding  any  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act,  where  it  appears  that  any 
participating  country  is  impairing,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  its  economic  recovery  by  reason 
of  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  its  funds, 
commodities,  or  services  in  the  maintenance 
or  subsidization  of  any  dependent  country, 
which  naturally  is,  or  should  be,  an  integral 
part  of  some  other  participating  country, 
until  such  time  as  such  participating  coun¬ 
try  shall  sever  its  control  of,  and  refrain  fur¬ 
ther  from  maintaining  or  subsidizing  such 
dependent  country;  (2)  ’  and  by  renumbering 
accordingly  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (b).” 

On  page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  the  figure 
“(1)”  and  insert  the  figure  “(2).” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  identical  amendment  that  I  of¬ 
fered  to  this  authorization  bill  just  a 
year  ago.  You  have  heard  the  amend¬ 
ment  read.  In  plain  English  it  means 
that  all  funds  that  shall  be  appropriated 
through  the  authorization  of  this  bill 
will  be  withheld  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  as  long  as  partition  exists  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  House,  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  important  part  that 
was  played  in  the  fight  for  independence 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  by  men  and 
women  of  Irish  descent.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to  remind  the  membership  of  this 
House  or  the  people  of  our  country  that 
10  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  Irishmen  who  im¬ 
migrated  here  from  Ireland;  that  15  of 
the  generals  in  the  Revolutionary  Army 
were  sons  of  Irish  immigrants.  The 
father  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Com¬ 
modore  Barry,  was  born  in  Ireland.  The 
good  people  from  New  England  well  re¬ 
member  that  during  King  Philips  War 
in  1675,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  offered  any  aid  to  that  section  of 
this  country  was  Ireland.  They  sent 
over  shiploads  of  supplies.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  recall  to  you  gentlemen 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
in  the  1700’s  came  from  Ireland.  They 
came  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
teach  in  Ireland  because  of  the  penal 
code.  I  should  add  that  not  many  of 
those  teachers,  from  1775  to  1784,  were 
at  their  desks  in  schools.  They  were  in 
the  field  fighting  for  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  in  this  infant 
Republic. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  that  during  the  First  World 
War  the  people  in  Ireland  were  given  a 
guaranty  by  Great  Britain  that  they 
would  have  a  free  election  immediately 
after  the  war.  At  that  time  200,000 
Irishmen  were  serving  in  the  British 
Army.  That  was  40  percent  of  the  eligi¬ 
ble  males  in  Ireland  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  50.  What  happened?  As  soon 
as  the  war  was  over  an  election  was  held. 
The  issue  was,  “Shall  we  be  independent 
of  Great  Britain?”  The  people  in  Ire¬ 
land  voted — in  1918 — 4  to  1,  for  complete 
independence. 

So  in  January  of  1919,  when  Ireland 
attempted  to  set  up  its  own  constitution 
and  resume  her  position  as  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  Great  Britain,  through  every  effort 
at  her  command,  with  an  occupation 
army  of  over  250,000,  and  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Irish  independence  movement 
committed  to  jail  in  England  without  any 
charge  and  without  jury  trial,  attempted 
to  get  the  Irish  people  to  rescind' that 
vote.  This  proved  to  be  impossible.  So 
what  happened  then?  They  saw  that 
they  could  not  drive  back  the  Irish  in 
1920,  so  they  carved  out  a  piece  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Ireland,  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  counties.  They  said  to  Ireland 
at  that  time,  “We  will  let  you  keep  the 
26  counties  in  southern  Ireland,  but  we 
want  to  continue  our  hold  on  the  north¬ 


eastern  section  of  Ireland,  of  these  six 
counties.”  So,  from  that  time  on  until 
this  day,  Great  Britain  has  had  a  stran¬ 
glehold  upon  this  northeastern  section 
of  Ireland.  This  is  costing  Great  Britain 
today  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,000 
a  year  to  subsidize  that  small  portion  of 
Ireland.  Why  should  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  be  appropriating  this  fiscal  year 
of  1950,  about  a  billion  dollars  in  grants 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  at  the  same 
time,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  costing 
Great  Britain  $150,000,000  a  year  to  sub¬ 
sidize  that  portion  of  Ireland?  I  do  not 
think  that  we  as  American  citizens,  as 
Americans  who  remember  the  cause  that 
Ireland  helped  us  fight  for  during  1775 
to  1780,  are  going  to  forget  the  part  the 
Irishmen  played  in  helping  this  Repub¬ 
lic  to  gain  its  independence.  I  think  that 
the  Irish  people  today  are  only  asking 
for  justice  when  they  are  asking  that  a 
free  election  be  held  in  all  cf  Ireland  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  one 
united  country.  I  think  we  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  division  England  has  im¬ 
posed  on  Ireland  is  not  a  natural  geo¬ 
graphic  division.  There  are  no  mountain 
barriers.  There  are  neither  mountain 
ranges  nor  rivers,  running  north  and 
south  or  east  and  west,  to  justify  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  boundaries  that  have  been  im¬ 
posed  between  the  two  portions  of  Ire¬ 
land.  To  have  drawn  a  line  right  across 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  1920 
would  have  taken  nine  counties  of  Ulster, 
but  Britain  knew  it  could  not  control  the 
nine  counties  in  Ulster  so  they  seized  only 
six  of  the  nine,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  a 
free  election  were  held  now  that  four  an 
a  half  of  the  six  counties  would  vote  for  a 
united  Ireland. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  do  anything  in 
this  amendment  that  is  going  to  cause 
any  harm  to  Great  Britain,  not  at  all; 
I  just  want  them  to  be  realistic  about 
this  situation.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  hurt  this  bill  a  bit  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  because  if  it  is» 
adopted  I  am  sure  that  within  24  hours 
the  Parliament  in  England  will  vote  to 
allow  all  of  Ireland  to  participate  in  a 
special  election  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  their  Own  type  of  government. 

•  Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  brilliant 
statement  he  is  making.  I  shall  support 
his  amendment.  I  wish  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  today  in 
northern  Ireland  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  practiced  more  extensively  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  world?  The 
Prime  Minister  of  that  portion  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  became  notorious 
some  years  ago,  in  1935  to  be  exact,  when 
he  made  the  statement  that  no  Irish 
Catholic  should  be  given  a  job  in  north¬ 
ern  Ireland. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  very  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  most 
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courageous  statement  here  today  on  a 
very,  very  important  and  serious  problem. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  about 
communism.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  Americans 
of  Irish  descent  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Irish  descent  all  over  the  world  con¬ 
stitute  a  great  bulwark  against  the  spread 
of  communism  everywhere? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  In  support  of  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered 
I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  section 
of  the  bill  on  page  4,  subparagraph  (d) 
where  we  seek  to  encourage  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers  $600,000,000  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  withheld  unless  trade 
barriers  are  removed.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  is  offer¬ 
ing  is  in  direct  line  with  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  present  bill.  Is  not  that 
true? 

This  amendment  will  remove  the  par¬ 
tition  barrier  now  existing  in  Ireland  be¬ 
tween  the  six  northern  counties  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland  imposed  by  the  British, 
because  Britain  would  have  to  concede 
to  the  terms  of  this  bill  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 

Why  should  we  allow  Britain  to  have 
ECA  funds  while  she  denies  unity  and 
democracy  in  Ireland.  The  essence  of 
democracy  is  the  right  of  free  people  to 
govern  themselves.  The  unit  of  self-de¬ 
termination  is  the  whole  nation,  not  a 
part  of  it. 

The  problem  of  Ireland  was  imposed 
against  the  overwhelming  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  This 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  the 
best  interest  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
Ireland  is  entitled  to  freedom  and  unity 
and  if  Britain  wants  ECA  funds  from  us 
she  should  give  Ireland  her  right  to  unity 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  may  I 
say  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
today  the  House  will  be  letting  25,000,000 
men  and  women  of  Irish  descent  all  over 
the  world  know  that  this  Congress  has 
not  forgotten  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and 
the  tears  that  were  spread  upon  this 
continent  in  its  fight  for  independence 
in  1775  up  until  the  present  time.  We 
will  be  letting  every  man  and  woman 
in  Ireland  know  that  today  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  contributions  that  they 
have  made,  that  we  believe  in  independ¬ 
ence,  that  we  believe  in  the  people  gov¬ 
erning  themselves  as  they  wish  and  not 
to  be  dictated  to  by  some  foreign  power. 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  months  ago  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  headed  by  Phillip 
Murray,  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland  passed  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  partition  of  Ireland,  and  a  little 
previously  the  AFL  headed  by  William 
Green,  passed  a  similar  resolution  at 
their  convention  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  shall  read  the  resolution  for  you: 

Whereas  there  still  exist  throughout  the 
world  governments  that  do  not  recognize  the 
rights  of  people  in  regard  to  their  majority 
right  of  free  self-government;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  government  in  Northern 
Ireland  being  perpetuated  by  a  foreign  power 
which  is  breeding  bigotry  and  tends  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  unity  of  a  race  of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Irish  people  have  contributed, 
over  the  centuries,  more  aid  to  the  freedom 
of  oppressed  people  than  any  nation  in  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  organized  labor  has  always  raised 
its  voice  to  espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  government  that  is  of,  for,  and 
by  all  its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  partition  in  Ireland  is  not  a 
healthy  or  natural  condition;  and 

Whereas  the  present  government  in  Great 
Britain  is  controlled  by  the  Labor  Party:  Be 
it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  go  on  record  against  the  perpetuation 
of  the  partition  dividing  all  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  call  upon  the  President  of  these 
United  States,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  this 
unjust  condition  to  the  end  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Eire  will  truly  represent  all  of  its 
people  with  its  natural  borders,  so  that  she 
can  take  her  rightful  place  among  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  nations. 

You  will  note  in  the  text  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  that  it  condemns  partition  as  un¬ 
natural.  So  well  they  might.  Did  Allen, 
Larkin  and  O’Brien  say  “God  save  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland?”  Did  they  and 
Connolly  and  others  die  to  liberate  26 
counties  only  of  the  32.  Should  the  Irish 
national  anthem  be,  and  I  have  heard 
it  parodied  as  such,  “God  Save  the 
Greater  Part  of  Ireland?”  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  emphatically  no  and 
again  no.  They  died,  and  men  like  Tom 
Barry  here  fought,  to  achieve  freedom 
fcr  the  32  counties  of  Ireland  and  not 
for  26  counties  leaving  six  counties  in 
Eritish  control. 

Why  should  Ireland  be  partitioned? 
In  my  opinion  it  is  part  of  classic  Brit¬ 
ish  policy.  We  have  only  to  look  around 
the  world.  Wherever  you  find  British 
control  you  find  sooner  or  later  parti¬ 
tion.  India  is  partitioned,  Palestine  is 
partitioned,  and  Ireland  is  partitioned. 
I  am  not  concerned  here  with  India  but 
they  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
the  Irish.  So  have  the  Jews  in  the  State 
of  Israel  much  in  common  with  the  Irish 
and  since  American  opinion — aye  and 
Irish-American  opinion — was  such  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  Israeli  problem  why  can¬ 
not  it  be  organized  to  help  in  a  solution 
of  the  question  of  Irish  partition. 

How  can  such  a  solution  be  found? 
In  my  opinion  it  can  be  achieved  only 
by  peaceful  methods,  by  men  sitting 
down  around  a  table  as  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  do  today — men  with  the  will — 
with  the  desire  to  find  a  solution — and 
men  with  the  power  to  negotiate  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Our  State  Department  has  enough 
influence  with  the  British  to  induce  them 
to  consider  such  a  proposal.  American 
opinion  if  properly  registered  is  certainly 
strong  enough  in  the  world  for  any  coun- 
-  try  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

And  mark  you,  I  do  not  speak  out  of 
animosity  to  .he  British.  It  is  true  that 


as  a  man  of  Irish  descent  I  am  attached 
to  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  Irish 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  British.  They  were  our 
allies  in  two  wars,  they  have  suffered 
with  us  in  these  wars  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  our  country  to  maintain  friendliness 
with  Great  Britain.  As  a  friend  we 
should  be  entitled  to  say  a  word  for 
another  friend.  Ireland  is  such  a  friend 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  with  parti¬ 
tion  removed  she  would  be  as  friendly 
to  Great  Britain  as  she  is  to  us.  I  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the  age¬ 
long  difficulties  between  Ireland  and 
England  settled,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  only  obstacle  remaining  to  complete 
amity  between  the  two  countries  is  this 
partition  issue.  Tonight  we  meet  to 
honor  the  memory  of  three  men  who 
died  for  Ireland  82  years  ago.  We  can¬ 
not  forget  these  old  wrongs  but  their 
memory  would  not  be  so  bitter  if  there 
were  not  present  injustices  to  keep  bit¬ 
terness  alive. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
three  countries,  America,  Ireland,  and 
Great  Britain  if  partition  were  settled. 
Ireland  would  be  enabled  to  join  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  and  in  that  case  all  her  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  available  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact  defense  forces.  That  would  help 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
it  would  certainly  put  Ireland  in  her 
rightful  place — free  and  undivided.  But 
so  long  as  partition  lasts  so  long  must 
Ireland  refrain  from  being  a  member  of 
the  pact  because  that  pact  today  guar¬ 
antees  the  territorial  integrity  of  each 
contracting  party  and  England’s  terri¬ 
tory  includes  the  six  counties  of  “North¬ 
ern  Ireland.”  No  reasonable  man  could 
expect  Ireland  to  join  the  pact  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  part  of  her  own  territory  shall 
remain  iri  the  possession  of  another 
country.  Still  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  our  administration  may  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  taking  steps  to  settle  partition 
and  that  then  we  shall  see  in  the  words 
of  Fintan  Lalor,  an  Irish  labor  leader 
who  died  just  a  century  ago  in  1849: 

Ireland  her  own  and  all  therein:  From  the 
sod  to  the  sky:  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  have  and  to  hold  from 
God  alone -who  gave  it:  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  them  and  their  heirs  forever,  without  suit 
or  service,  rent  or  render,  faith  or  fealty  to 
any  power  under  heaven. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  gave  testimony  as 
to  the  state  of  our  defense.  For  some 
time  many  of  us  have  begun  to  feel  that 
we  are  slipping  in  the  way  of  national 
defense. 

No  one  can  study  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  without  being  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  future  of  our  country. 
Overseas,  especially,  conditions  are  not 
good.  The  cold  war  against  communism 
is  not  abating.  It  is  gradually  becoming 
worse.  Instead  of  gaining  ground, 
America  has  been  gradually  losing  on 
both  major  fronts — the  east  and  the 
west.  If  this  condition  continues,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  Nation  will  have  to 
take  some  action  to  show  a  stiffened  op- 
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position.  We  may  yet  be  compelled  to 
redeploy  our  troops  again  in  Europe. 
Should  we  take  such  action  it  would  be 
a  radical  means  of  impressing  our 
friends  with  the  fact  that  we  intend  to 
fight  communism  until  it  is  driven  from 
its  aggressive  and  evil  position  back  into 
the  confines  of  its  own  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  behooves  this 
Congress  to  put  our  defenses  back  in  good 
condition. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Fogarty  amend¬ 
ment.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  which  has  been  hear¬ 
ing  evidence  on  budget  estimates  for 
appropriations  covering  the  very  plan 
now  before  you,  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan.  I  take  the  liberty  to  state  to  you 
that  no  official  of  the  ECA  from  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman  down  can  dispute  any  of 
the  statements  I  am  about  to  make. 

Eighteen  European  nations  are  en¬ 
titled  to  participate  in  the  appropriations 
under  the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  The 
total  appropriations  so  far  made  amount 
to  $9,700,000,000,  of  which  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  received  nearly  $2,250,000,000. 
This  is  apart  from  and  in  addition 
to  the  $3,700,000,000  Britain  “bor¬ 
rowed,”  and  I  underline,  quote,  and 
italicize  in  large  letters  the  word  “bor¬ 
rowed,”  in  1946  from  the  United  States 
and  in  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
other  assistance  she  is  to  receive  under 
the  military  aid  program.  In  other 
words,  as  contended  by  the  American 
League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland,  Britain 
has  grabbed  for  herself  out  of  these  tre¬ 
mendous  appropriations  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  over  25  percent 
of  the  total,  leaving  the  other  17  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  share  the  balance  as 
best  they  can.  This  should  require  some 
very  serious  justification.  Neither  by 
reference  to  her  size  nor  her  population 
does  it  appear  that  Great  Britain  is  en¬ 
titled  to  anything  like  the  proportion 
of  aid  she  is  getting.  It  is  the  fact  that 
Britain  has  been  vastly  extending  her 
economic  deals  with  Russia  and  other 
Soviet  dominated  countries. 

She  has  been  importing  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  and  wheat  from  these 
countries.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
reluctance  to  disclose  what  England  is 
giving  in  return  to  Russia  and  the  other 
Soviet-controlled  countries. 

It  is  casually  stated  that  Britain  is 
merely  supplying  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  world,  in  return  for  her  imports  of 
grain  with  “machinery  and  implements.” 
What  is  the  “machinery”  and  what  are 
the  “implements,”  that  England  is  sup¬ 
plying  to  Russia  and  the  other  iron-cur¬ 
tain  countries?  Do  they  include  ma¬ 
terials  essential  to  Russia’s  war  and  in¬ 
dustrial  potential?  We  know,  and  I  am 
reading  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Is 
Britain  Playing  Straight  with  the  United 
States?”  that  they  have  included  Meteor 


Jet  aircraft  engines;  what  else  do  they 
include?  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  re¬ 
turn  for  her  exports,  Russia  has  exacted 
her  pound  of  flesh. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
goods  that  England  exports  to  Russia 
and  the  other  Soviet-dominated  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  been  produced  by  Britain 
with  the  help  of  Marshall  aid.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  Congress  is  giving  money  and 
material  to  Britain  which,  in  turn,  Brit¬ 
ain  is  using  to  produce  goods  for  Russia. 

I  am  going  to  point  out  to  you  merely 
one  instance  of  the  double  dealing  of  the 
British  with  us  Americans. 

The  American  High  Commission  in 
Germany  quite  naturally  and  properly 
takes  steps  to  prevent  the  export  to 
Russian-dominated  countries  of  strate¬ 
gic  materials.  The  Communist  Chinese 
Government  sought  to  place  orders  in 
Germany  for  62,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
with  the  firm  of  Peter  Kloechner,  Dus- 
seldorf,  and  for  25,000  tons  with  the 
Vereinigte  Stahlwerke.  The  Allied  Com¬ 
mission,  on  which  the  United  States, 
British,  and  French  military  authorities 
are  represented,  refused  to  give  the 
Germans  permission  to  fill  these  orders 
for  the  Communist  government  in  China 
in  December  1949.  The  American  High 
Commission,  at  whose  instance  this  step 
was  taken,  requested  the  OEEC  countries 
not  to  fulfill  this  order. 

The  London  Times  of  February  4,  1950, 
laconically  reports  in  relation  to  these 
orders: 

Rails  are  not  on  Britain’s  prohibited  list, 
and  it  is  understood  that  British  firms  have 
now  been  invited  to  tender. 

Having  been  a  party  to  the  making  of 
an  order  forbidding  German  firms  to 
supply  this  steel  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Government  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  strategic  material,  British  firms 
are  now  free  to  supply  this  strategic 
material  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  merely  related 
one  instance  of  the  double  dealing  of  the 
British. 

Now,  with  regard  to  dual  pricing,  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  the  Administrator  of 
ECA,  admits  that  the  only  one  of  the  18 
Marshall  plan  countries -which  has  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  to  the  slightest  ex¬ 
tent  in  regard  to  dual  pricing  is  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Government  extends  the 
practice  of  dual  pricing  to  many  items 
of  raw  material  which  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  in  Europe.  In  the  case  of  coal,  she 
adds  10  to  15  percent  on  to  her  domestic 
price  when  it  is  for  export.  This  adds 
to  the  production  costs  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  industries  which  are  dependent  up¬ 
on  British  coal  for  their  production.  By 
this  device,  British  manufacturers  are 
enabled  to  outcompete  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers  who  depend  upon 
British  coal.  Britain  uses  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  in  relation  to  steel,  metals,  cement, 
and  so  forth.  As  the  result  of  England’s 
use  of  this  system  other  countries  have 
had  to  apply  protective  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  destruction  of  their  industries. 
And  so  she  starts  a  vicious  economic 
cycle. 


On  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Britain,  the  biggest  recipient 
of  Marshall  plan  aid,  has  made  the  most 
trouble  in  Europe. 

For  example,  the  ECA  has  been  forced 
to  hold  up  funds  earmarked  for  Britain 
on  the  oil  situation,  for  the  reason  that 
she  is  using  our  dollars  to  run  American 
companies  out  of  business.  She  must  be 
prevented  in  her  efforts  to  bring  all  the 
oil  business  under  the  pound  sterling. 

We  all  know  that  Great  Britain  has 
refused  to  cooperate  in  the  Payments 
Uniori  which  Administrator  Hoffman 
says  is  vitally  necessary.  He  has  said 
that  the  Payments  Union  is  a  “must”  if 
the  Marshall  plan  is  to  succeed.  I  add 
the  further  “must”  if  Britain  is  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Marshall  plan  fund,  that 
she  withdraw  her  troops  from  Northern 
Ireland  and  permit  a  free  and  undivided 
nation  such  as  Ireland  was  when  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  pup.  Let  us  all  stand  up 
and  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 
By  doing  so  you  will  serve  notice  upon 
the  British  Government  that  Irish  par¬ 
tition  must  be  abolished  immediately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  upon  his  very  fine  statement. 
It  seems  to  me  he  points  up  very  well 
the  maladministration  and  poor  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  under  the  ECA  in  the  past 
few  years.  I  want  to  compliment  him 
because  I  think  he  has  made  the  best 
statement  yet  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  debate  as  to  why  we 
should  vote  against  continuance  of  this 
program. 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  OPPRESSIVE  COLONIAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  four  words  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  support  this  amendment,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  given  by  the  genial  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  who  offered  the 
amendment,  but  for  other,  and  to  me 
equally  cogent,  reasons  of  my  own.  The 
amendment  reads,  in  part: 

Withholding  any  assistance  under  this 
act,  where  it  appears  that  any  participating 
country  is  impairing  in  whole  or  in  part  its 
economic  recovery  by  reason  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  any  portion  of  its  funds. 

Quite  obviously,  that  language  is  di¬ 
rected  at  Great  Britain,  and  all  of  us 
here  know  that.  I  have  voted  for  foreign 
assistance  and  rehabilitation  legislation 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the 
instant  amendment.  I  have  opposed 
punitive  language  of  this  kind  in  the  past, 
believing  that  the  verbal  castigations 
given  in  this  House  to  several  beneficiary 
countries  were  sufficient  reprimand. 
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It  seems  to  me  today,  however,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  course  I  mean  most  of  all 
Great  Britain,  should  realize  that  they 
are  jeopardizing  invaluable  American 
public  opinion  and  sympathy  by  pursu¬ 
ing  a  course  of  action  strongly  opposed 
and  condemned  by  a  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  Even  if  you  grant  the  somewhat 
specious  argument  that  the  funds  ex¬ 
pended  by  Great  Britain  in  fighting 
Irishmen  or  in  encouraging  the  Arabs 
to  fight  the  Jews  are  not  actually  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  funds,  the  fact  remains  that 
Great  Britain  could  reduce  its  own  fi¬ 
nancial  strains  by  abandoning  costly  im¬ 
perial  adventures  which  are  unpopular 
among  the  American  taxpayers  who 
must  produce  money,  whether  as  loans 
or  grants,  for  foreign  assistance. 

ARMS  FOR  THE  ARAB  STATES 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  sale  by  Great 
Britain  of  arms,  munitions,  and  articles 
of  war,  or  readily  convertible  to  war  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  details  of  British  military 
personnel,  to  the  various  Arab  States 
which  surround  Israel.  Not  even  an 
Englishman  can  avoid  knowing  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  arming  of  the 
backward  and  depressed  Arab  countries 
will  be  another  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  just  finished  with  one  war  in 
that  part  of  the  world;  and  another  can 
break  out  with  terrifying  ease.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  have  low  living  standards  and  a 
minimum  of  religious  and  political  lib¬ 
erties,  with  consequent  unrest  of  the 
population.  In  dictatorial  and  authori¬ 
tarian  governments,  a  foreign  war  is  al¬ 
ways  considered  the  easiest  alternative 
to  domestic  rebellion;  by  whipping  up  a 
holy  war  or  crusade  the  people  are  made 
to  forget  their  wretched  conditions  of 
living,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  liberal  and  even  revolutionary 
ideas  seeping  in  and  gaining  a  foothold 
Is  passed. 

In  the  Holy  Land  a  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  republic,  modeled  closely  on  the 
United  States  Government,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Jews  in  Israel.  T?ie 
Republic  of  Israel  was  recognized 
promptly  by  the  United  States,  and  there 
have  been  many  and  repeated  and  sub¬ 
stantial  signs  of  American  friendliness 
to  the  newest  state  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions. 

Yet  Great  Britain  is  deliberately  en¬ 
dangering  the  safety  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Republic  of  Israel,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  world  opinion,  by  continuing 
to  furnish  the  means  of  war  to  the  pop¬ 
ulous  and  powerful  and  jealous  Arab  na¬ 
tions  which  surround  Israel  on  every 
side,  embracing  a  population  outnumber¬ 
ing  the  Israeli,  including  the  Arab  part 
of  the  Israeli  population,  80  to  1.  The 
British  claim  that  they  are  required  by 
treaty  to  continue  to  furnish  arms  and 
personnel  to  the  Arab  States  which  they 
nurtured;  “but  the  world  remembers  that 
Great  Britain  failed  in  its  obligations  to 
its  protectorate  of  Palestine,  under  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  for  a  generation.  If 
it  could  default  on  its  promises  to  the 
Jews,  why  cannot  England  default  in  its 
promise  to  the  Arabs  when  ke'eping  the 
promises  may  mean  war? 


THE  ARABS  BREATHE  FIRE 

Right  now  the  incendiary  Arab  press 
is  talking  about  a  second  round  of  war 
against  Israel.  If  trouble  starts  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  blame  will  lie  squarely 
on  Great  Britain;  and  I  warn  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  most  solemnly,  that  world 
conflagration  can  easily  start  right  in 
Palestine,  where  the  twentieth  century 
is  meeting  the  twelfth  century  head  on. 
The  British  Government  is  gambling 
with  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  using 
money  that  should  be  used  for  bolstering 
the  British  economy  for  stakes,  while 
borrowing  from  the  United  States. 

I  must  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  when  the  British  imperial  ad¬ 
venture  in  Greece  no  longer  showed 
promise  of  a  profit,  the  Labor  govern¬ 
ment  was  quick  to  pull  out  of  its  Greek 
responsibilities,  leaving  the  United  States 
t<  foot  the  bill  and  to  stand  against 
possible  bloody  revolution.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  much  of  the 
present  trouble  in  Greece  stems  from 
prewar  British  support  of  a  Greek  dic¬ 
tatorship  little  less  .oppressive  to  the 
Greek  people  than  the  brutal  occupation 
of  the  Nazis. 

PARALLEL  WITH  IRELAND 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  party  in  power  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  such  a  clear  parallel  to  the 
history  of  British  relations  with  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  that  it  cannot  be  missed. 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  it  out.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  Irish  suf¬ 
fered  longer,  and  the  British  were  more 
savage  toward  their  blood  brothers  close 
at  home. 

The  British  Empire  was  built  on  the 
pound  sterling,  not  oh  any  humanitarian 
desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so-called;  and  wherever  British 
merchants  have  seen  a  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  British  guns  have  -followed 
close  to  open  the  way. 

There  is  much  in  British  history  and 
the  British  character  that  is  admirable; 
but  it  is  hard  for  Irishmen  or  Jews  to 
see  it  or  admit  it  because  of  the  very 
unadmirable  qualities  that  have  always 
been  exercised  against  the  helpless 
pawns  of  British  Empire  making. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  me  how  many  troops  England 
is  keeping  now  in  Northern  Ireland? 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  most  of 
these  troops  are  kept  there  with  money 
that  is  probably  sent  indirectly  from  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
British  are  not  actually  using  the  funds 
they  are  getting  under  ECA  and  other 
United  States  loans  and  grants,  they  are 
using  funds  which  could  and  should  be 
used  for  their  own  economic  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  they  must  not  need  the 
money  we  are  sending  them.  If  they  re¬ 
called  those  troops,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out,  if  they 
let  Ireland  do  as  it  wants  to  do  and  in 


a  democratic  way  determine  its  own 
fate,  they  would  not  need  this  money. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  think  it  is  a  little  bit  hypocrit¬ 
ical  of  us  to  stand  here  and  frequently 
talk  of  freedom-loving  nations  and  our 
help  to  them,  and  yet  not  allow  Ireland 
to  have  a  free  election? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  agree  with  me 
that  a  strong  and  really  united  Ireland 
within  the  Atlantic  Pact  would  make  a 
very  powerful  bastion  of  democracy  on 
the  western  outpost  of  Europe? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  underwrite  fully  what  the  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr, 
Rooney,  and  Mr.  Klein,  have  had  to  say. 
The  interests  of  Ireland,  Israel,  and  the 
United  States  are  one  and  inseparable. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  With  reference 
to  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arabs, 
the  gentleman  stated  that  was  being 
done  by  Great  Britain.  The  gentleman 
did  not  add,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
added,  that  it  is  being  done  by  Great 
Britain  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  am  not  so  certain 
about  that.  If  it  is,  certainly  I  strong¬ 
ly  object  to  it,  and  I  think  most  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion  would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  of  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  up  to  now  to  the 
action  that  Britain  is  taking? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  do  not.  The  Secretary 
of  State  must  have  some  reason.  If  it 
is  a  bad  reason,  I  would  certainly  be  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  main 
burden  of  the  complaint  with  respect 
to  the  purchases  by  the  Arab  states  of 
arms  from  Britain  is  that  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  them  on  blocked  sterling  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  collect  while  we  are 
helping  to  sustain  the  whole  economy 
of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  too,  that  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite 
of  an  all-Irish  plebiscite  is  certainly  en¬ 
tirely  valid  as  a  means  by  which  the 
Irish  people  can  express  their  own  will 
for  independence  and  unification. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Or  in  any  democratic 
way — I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  .in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  were  a  separate  resolution,  I  think 
now  that  I  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  but  it  really  has  no  place  here 
and  has  no  germaneness  to  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  and  shall  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment,  that  we  shall  have  placed  this 
House  of  Representatives  on  record 
against  the  partition  which  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  imposed  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 
What  is  more,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  accomplishes  nothing 
else,  will  serve  notice  on  the  rulers  of 
England  that  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  definitely  and  unequivocally  sup¬ 
ports  Ireland’s  right  to  unity. 

Ireland’s  right  to  an  undivided  na¬ 
tion  has  been  denied  by  England’s  im¬ 
position  of  imperialism  and  tyranny 
which  we  with  these  Marshall  plan  funds 
are  supporting. 

England’s  arbitary  partitions  of  Ire¬ 
land  violates  the  principle  of  self  de¬ 
termination.  There  has  never  been  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  unit  for  self  determination  in 
the  case  of  Ireland.  Ireland  has  been 
accepted  as  a  nation  since  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  over  1,500  years  ago.  The 
facts  of  Ireland’s  nationhood  are  un¬ 
controvertible.  Ireland  is  a  nation  by 
geography,  language,  culture,  homoge¬ 
nous  people  and  by  tradition.  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  every  part  of  Ireland  call  them¬ 
selves  Irish.  Consequently,  the  Irish 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  majority 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  Anything 
else  is  not  democracy,  but  tyranny  and 
we  cannot,  if  we  believe  in  the  democ¬ 
racy  we  profess,  support  this  British 
tyranny  with  the  dollars  of  Americans 
through  this  Marshall  plan. 

Partition  was  imposed  on  the  people 
of’*’ Ireland  by  terror.  The  terror  of  the 
Black  and  Tans  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  Irish  people.  Here,  we  aid  Great 
Britain  with  Marshall  plan  funds  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  partition  of  the  Irish  Na¬ 
tion. 

The  six  counties  were  cut  off  from  the 
Irish  Nation  by  British  force.  Here,  with 
Marshall  plan  dollars  we  reinforce  Brit¬ 
ish  power  to  keep  Ireland  divided. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  Ireland’s  4,248,- 
165  people  want  all  Ireland  to  be  one 
nation.  Thirty-two  counties  make  up 
all  Ireland.  Of  these,  30  counties  with 
a  population  of  3,402,126  or  80  percent, 
want  all  Ireland  to  be  one  nation.  Brit¬ 
ain  has  refused  and  continues  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  will  of  an  80-percent 
majority. 

The  question  before  us  is:  Shall  we 
recognize  the  right  of  this  majority  to 
establish  a  united  nation,  or  shall  we 
continue  to  subsidize  with  American  dol¬ 
lars  the  British  denial  of  that  right?  I 
shall  vote  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  achieve  a  united  Ireland. 

This  explains  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Fogarty  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kee)  there 
were — ayes  94,  noes  55. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Fogarty. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  99, 
noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  McDONOUGH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

|  Mr.  LAN^  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  today  for 
TO  minutes  following  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  and  any  Special  orders  heretofore 
entered. 

FACILITATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the' 
bill  (H.  R.  5839)  to  facilitate  and  sim¬ 
plify  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
-for  .other  purposes :  \ 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  J^Ejp) 


Except  for  minor  and  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments,  the  differences  between  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House  and  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  of  conference  and  re¬ 
ported  herewith,  are  set  out  below. 

SECTION  12 

Section  12,  as  It  passed  the  House,  was  in 
S  the  form  of  direct  authority  for  the;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  use  part  of  the  graz- 
:  lng  fees  paid  for  the  use  of  national  forest 
i  lands  for  making  certain  range  Improvements 
,  on  such  lands.  The  money  set  apide  for  this 
|  purpose  would  have  constituted  a  special 
fund  which  would  have  been  available,  with¬ 
out  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  purposes 
, "authorized  in  the  section. 


The  principal  effect  of 
f  ment  is  to  require  that 
for  must  be  appropriate' 
Senate  amendment  also 
charge  per  animal-mo 


Senate  amend- 
funds  provided 
Congress.  The 
tablishes  a  definite 
as  the  measure  of 


such  purposes.  The 
funds  may  be  used 
as  those  provided  In 


The  committee  of  conference  on 


t^'c 


dis¬ 


agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  fon  ’■the 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
£839)  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  Of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
^having  met,  after  full  and  free  -conference, 
■have  agreed  to  recommend  an4  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  And  10  and  agree 
io  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Stephejt  Pace, 

W.  K..  Granger, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Aelen  J.  Ellender, 

Clyde  R.  Hoey, 

6pessabd  L.  Holland, 
George  D.  Aiken, 

Edward  J.  Thye, 

Manages  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  .to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5839)  to  facilitate 
and  simplify  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  fbr  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
pf  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as 
to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 


the  authorization 
'purposes  for  which 
are  exactly  the  sa 
the  House  bill. 

SECTION  18 

!  This  is  a  new  Section  added  to  the  bill  in 
’the  Senate.  It  provides  specific  statutory 
'recognition  of?  and  authority  for,  grazing 
.advisory  boards.  Such  boards  have  been 
employed  for  many  years  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  ap  medium  of  cooperation  between 
the  Service  and  the  permitees  using  the 
grazing  lghds.  There  are  approximately  800 
such  advisory  boards  at  the  present  time 
and,  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
each  existing  board  will  continue  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  until 
replaced  by  a  board,  or  boards,  constituted 
anff  elected  as  provided  in  the  amendment. 
Tie  boards  have  no  administrative  function 
or  authority  other  than  that  of  advising 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  local  range 
management  as  provided  in  this  section.  An 
important  provision  of  the  section  is  that 
which  seeks  to  safeguard  the  recreational 
values  of  the  range  lands  by  providing  that 
the  State  game  commission  or  the  corres¬ 
ponding  public  body  of  the  State  in  which 
the  advisory  board  is  located  may  designate 
a  representative  to  be  a  member  of  each  board 
to  advise  on  wildlife  problems. 

SECTION  19 

This  is  also  a  new  section  added  by  the 
Senate.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  issue  permits  for  the  grazing  of 
livestock  on  the  national  forests  for  periods 
not  exceeding  10  years  and  renewals  thereof. 
It'  jjas  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  issue  such  10-year  permits,  but 
the  authority  to  issue  permits  other  than 
on  an  Annual  basis  was  recently  challenged 
by  a  co'u^t  decision.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  specific  statutory 
authority  for  an  established  practice. 

’V  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  K.  Granger, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  COX  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
.  Appendix.] 
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Mi’.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE  CHOIR 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  very  fine  young  people  from 
one  of  the  great  colleges  of  Ohio,  Mount- 
Union,  of  Alliance,  are  here  tonight  with 
its  choir  and  are  to  give  a  concert  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Tenth 
and  G  Streets  NW„  at  8:30  p.  m.  An 
add'-d  attraction  at  this  concert  will  be 
Kay  De  Witt,  the  talented  and  attractive 
young  lady  who  sings  so  beautifully  with 
the  orchestra  at  the  Capital  Theater 
here  in  Washington.  She,  too,  attended 
Mount  Union  College  and  will  join  wl^h 
this  choir  tonight.  This  institute  is  or 
of  the  courageous  Christian  educational 
institutions  of  our  country,  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  institute  are  here 
tonight  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Stewart.  I  hope  that  those  of 
you  who  may  having  nothing  else  on 
your  docket  will  try  to  attend  and  hear 
these  fine  young  people  who  come  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  America,  but  I 
find  also  that  there  is  a  Chinese  student 
and  representatives  from  other  lands  in 
the  group.  This  institution  is  trying  to 
impart  to  all  of  its  students  a  fine  Chris¬ 
tian  concept  of  decent  citizenship. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  file  a  supplemental  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr,  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  place  in  the  Record  now,  the  text  of 
the  section  from  the  omnibus  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  which  provides  for  the  removal 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities: 

TLe  Department  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  out  of  funds  made  available  by 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935  (7 
U.  S.  C.  612  (c) )  transportation  and  han¬ 
dling  charges  on  surplus  commodities  owned 
by  the  Department  or  any  of  its  instrumen¬ 
talities  or  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  public  welfare  agencies. 

Next,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
amendment  which  I  wish  to  offer  to  that 
section: 

At  line  21,  after  the  citation  (7  U.  S.  C.  612 
(c)),  strike  out  the  balance  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  "and  out  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  chajges  on  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Department  or 
any  of  its  instrumentalities  or  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  in  the  order  of 
priority  set  forth:  First,  to  school-lunch  pro¬ 


grams,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax-supported  insti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  hospitals,  orphanages, 
schools,  penal  and  mental  institutions,  and 
public-welfare  organizations  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  needy  Indians  and  other  needy  per¬ 
sons;  second,  to  private  welfare  organizations 
for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  within  the 
United  States;  third,  to  private  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  assistance  of  needy  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  United  States;  fourth,  to  in¬ 
tergovernmental  or  international  nonprofit 
welfare  agencies,  for  assistance  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  United  States.” 

You  will  note  that  this  uses  the  iden¬ 
tical  language  of  the  omnibus  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  provides  for  payments  out  of 
funds  made  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  then  sets  forth 
four  categories  of  recipients,  being  those 
mentioned  in  the  recent  conference  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  disposition  of  surplus  pota¬ 
toes. 

Finally,  I  submit  a  further  amendment 
which  seeks  to  combine  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  disposition 
of  surplus  potatoes,  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  then  pro- 

■been  done  in  other  proposed 
Dr  the  Secretary  to  makd  a 
n  that  such  commodities  are 
>ply  over  the  necessary  re- 
len  a  provision  for  tiie  pay- 
the  equivalent  of  6  months’ 
es  to  cover  the  cost  of  trans- 
th  the  proviso  Suggested  by 
tne  gentleman  from  Aj'xansas  [Mr. 
Hays!  when  last  discnssed  this  mat¬ 
ter: 

Page  193,  line  "kg,  strike  out  lines  18 
through  24  inclusivin/and  insert  ‘‘In  order 
to  prevent  the  waste  ‘’of  food  commodities 
acquired  through  price-support  operations 
which  are  foun^d to  be  ip  danger  of  loss 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage  before  they 
can  be  disposed^ of  in  normalNiomestic  chan¬ 
nels  withouUimpairment  of  rbe  price-sup¬ 
port  program,  the  Secretary  o  ^Agriculture 
and  the  Ocimmodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
authored  and  directed  to  makeNavailable 
such  commodities  as  follows  in  the  order  of 
priority  set  forth:  First,  to  school -lunch  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AffairsSand 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax-supported 
stitutions,  such  as  hospitals,  orphanage 
schools,  penal  and  mental  institutions,  and 
public-welfare  organizations  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  needy  Indians  and  other  needy  per¬ 
sons;  second,  to  private-welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
within  the  United  States;  third,  to  private 
welfare  organizations  for  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States; 
fourth,  to  intergovernmental  or  international 
nonprofit  welfare  agencies,  for  assistance  to 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  first  de¬ 
termine  that  such  commodities  are  in  ample 
supply  over  and  above  such  reserves  as  may 
be  required  and  deemed  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Corporation  shall  make  any  such  commodi¬ 
ties  available  at  no  cost  at  point  of  use  within 
the  United  States  or  at  shipside  at  port  of 
embarkation.  The  Secretary  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  may  pay  as  against  handling  and 
transportation  costs  in  making  delivery  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  6  months’  storage  costs 
on  any  such  commodities  turned  over:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  transportation  or  handling 
charges  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  if  in  so  doing  it  would  lower  the 
total  amount  of  agricultural  commodities  ac¬ 
quired  by  any  institution  or  organization 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce.” 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mi’s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts^  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent/to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  in¬ 
clude  as  part  of  my  remark?  a  letter 
from  the  New  England' Shop' &  Leather 
Association,  signed  by  Maxwell  Field,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  and  a  letter  that 
association  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
the  dumping  of  shoes  from  a  country 
behind  the  non  curt’ain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts?’ 

There  was  ho  objection. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN-MADE  SHOES 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  read  part  of  a  let¬ 
ter  received  from  Maxwell  Field,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associ¬ 
ation,  as  follows: 

Reliable  information  Indicates  that  over 
a  million  pairs  of  these  low-priced  women’s 
shoes  will  be  exported  to  >ur  country  this 
year.  In  the  month  of  January  alone,  58,000 
pairs  cleared  customs,  an  amount  equal  to 
more  than  one-half  of  total  imports  of  99,- 
000  pairs  for  the  full  year  1949.  These  shoes 
are  being  sold  at  retail  by  large  mail-order, 
chain-,  and  department-store  companies  for 
$2,  $3,  and  $4  per  pair.  Comparable  Ameri¬ 
can-made  shoes  now  sell  for  at  least  $2  more 
per  pair,  i.  e.,  the  Czech  $2  shoe  competes 
with  our  $4  retailer. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  Members 
on  the  floor  a  pair  of  these  Czech  shoes 
which  are  being  dumped  in  this  country 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

New  England  Shoe  & 

Leather  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Edith  N.  Rogers, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Our  association,  in  be¬ 
half  of  your  constituents,  who  are  both  shoe 
manufacturers  and  workers,  request  your 
cooperation  in  -Securing  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  an  investigation-  of 
the  dumping  of  Czechoslovakian-made  shoes 
in  violation  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
The  grounds  for  this  petition  are  set  forth, 
in  the  enclosed  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
l^able  John  W.  Snyder. 

Reliable  information  indicates  that  over 
a  million  pairs  of  these  low-priced  women’s 
shoes\will  be  exported  to  our  country  this 
year.-  \n  the  month  of  January  alone  58,000 
pairs  cleared  customs,  an  amount  equal  to 
more. than' ,one-half  of  total  imports  of  99,000 
pairs  for  thefull  year  1949.  These  shoes  axe 
being  sold  a$  retail  by  large  mail-order, 
chain-  and  department-store  companies  for 
$2,  $3,  and  $4  per  pair.  Comparable  Ameri¬ 
can-made  shoes  now  sell  for  at  least  $2  more 
per  pair,  i.  e.,  the  '-£zech  $2  shoe  competes 
with  our  $4  retailer. 1 . 

It  is  exactly  these  low-priced  types  which 
represent  a  substantial  proportion  of  all  New 
England-made  women’s  shoes,  so  that  these 
imports  endanger  New  England  shoe  com¬ 
panies  and  the  rate  of  employment  of  many 
thousands  of  their  workers  more  seriously 
than  any  other  region. 

Our  association  wrote  the  Honorable  Dean 
G.  Acheson  on  February  28,  inquiring  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department,  which 
actually  encourages  these  imports  from  a 
country  behind  the  iron  curtain  with  a  na¬ 
tionalized  shoe  industry  and  a  policy  of 
dumping  shoes  in  order  to  obtain  dollar  ex¬ 
change.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  enclosed. 
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Mr.  Kee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 

TITLE  I.  THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  voted  on  March  22,  1950,  to 
report  favorably  to  the  House  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance.  Thereafter  debate  was  scheduled  to  open  on 
March  24.  The  committee  filed  forthwith  reports  covering  the  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  each  title  thereof  in  particular.  The  pressure  of 
time  prevented  the  committee  from  completing  the  part  of  the  report 
covering  title  I  of  the  bill,  relating  to  activities  administered  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Tnis  part  of  the  report  is 
hereby  issued  in  its  entirety  as  part  5.  Part  5  is  to  be  regarded  as 
superseding  the  expression  of  views  contained  in  part  2  of  the  report. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance 
relates  to  activities  administered  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration . 

It  contains  amendments  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  These  amendments  would  authorize  a  sum  of 
$1,950,000,000  for  economic  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  to 
the  countries  participating  in  the  European  recovery  program.  In 
addition,  they  would  authorize  the  carrying  over  of  funds  already 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  but  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  and  would  authorize  the  use 
in  the  European  recovery  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  of 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Included  are 
certain  changes  in  the  existing  act  intended  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
present  investment  guaranty  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration.  The  title  changes  in  certain  respects  some  of  the 
provisions  of  law  bearing  on  the  operations  of  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration.  All  provisions  related  to  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  are  in  section  102. 

The  title  would  extend  existing  authority  to  use  funds  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  authorization  in  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  The  ex¬ 
tensions  relate  both  to  time  and  to  scope.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
balance  of  the  funds  may  be  used  through  the  fiscal  year  1951;  exist- 
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ing  authority  would  cease  after  June  30,  1950.  The  bill  would  direct 
that  $40,000,000  of  these  residual  funds  be  reserved  for  economic 
assistance  in  areas  of  China  free  of  Communist  domination.  It 
would  authorize  the  use  of  $6,000,000  of  these  funds  in  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  present  program  to  assist  selected  Chinese  for 
academic  and  scientific  pursuits  in  the  United  States — Chinese  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  from  the  Communist  domination  of  the  home  country.  It 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  balance  of  the  funds  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  general  area  of  China.  Such  a  program  would  be  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  These  provisions  are 
contained  in  section  103.  They  involve  the  use  of  approximately 
$94,000,000  but  require  no  additional  appropriations. 

The  title  would  also  continue  through  the  fiscal  year  1951  the 
present  program  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  relevant  authorization  being  $100,000,000. 

It  restates  the  policy  of  support  of  a  joint  organization  of  the  free 
countries  and  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  consistent  with  the  United  t 
Nations  Charter  and  based  upon  the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual  I 
cooperation.  This  policy  has  been  stated  previously  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  This  provision  links  in  substance 
with  the  program  for  economic  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China 
but  in  the  bill  adjoins  the  provisions  relating  to  assistance  to  Korea, 
since  it  is  embodied  as  an  amendment  to  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

The  above  provisions  fall  into  two  main  groups — those  relevant  to 
European  recovery,  and  those  relevant  to  the  Far  East.  They  are 
discussed  below  in  that  general  grouping.  An  account  of  the  hearings 
relevant  to  these  provisions  is  contained  as  an  appendix. 

I.  The  European  Recovery  Program 

A.  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  APPRAISAL 

The  occasion  for  the  legislation. — In  reporting  to  the  House  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  the  legislation  establishing  the  European  recovery 
program,  this  committee  commented: 

*  *  *  A  program  lasting  through  June  30,  1952,  is  envisaged.  This  does  . 

not  represent  a  commitment.  This  Congress  does  not  attempt  to  bind  future  'I 
Congresses.  The  program  represents  rather,  an  objective  whose  realization 
will  be  contingent  upon  the  practical  results  achieved  by  the  participating  na¬ 
tions.  *  *  * 

Accordingly,  the  authorization  was  limited  to  1  year  so  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  reappraise  the  policies  of  the  program  and  measure  the 
accomplishments  before  deciding  whether  to  go  ahead  with  it.  A 
year  later  the  Congress,  after  thoroughgoing  review  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  determined  upon  continuing  the  program  for  an  additional  15 
months,  through  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  present  bill  would  authorize 
an  extension  through  the  fiscal  year  1951.  With  this  extension,  the 
program  would  come  to  the  three-quarter  mark  of  the  period  originally 
envisaged. 

The  basic  legislation,  which  title  I  would  amend,  now  represents  a 
settled  pattern  of  policy.  It  was  produced  in  its  original  form  by  one 
of  the  most  painstaking  legislative  efforts  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  the  product  of  a  year  of  long,  thorough,  mature  effort  in  which 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  this  Government,  the 
American  public,  and  various  governments  of  Europe  collaborated. 
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In  the  extension  legislation  of  a  year  ago  the  legislation  was  reexamined 
in  every  detail  and  subjected  to  wide  revision.  The  task  this  year  is 
not  so  much  a  revision  of  the  details  as  it  is  a  reappraisal  of  the 
main  idea  of  the  European  recovery  program  and  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  tendered  by  this  Government  to  the 
cooperating  governments  in  the  third  of  the  four  program  years, 
essentially  a  year  in  which  a  tapering-off  may  be  expected  to  become 
evident. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  main  objective  of  the  program,  a  measurement 
of  the  effort  in  terms  of  its  accomplishments  rather  than  its  hopes, 
can  now  be  made  more  readily  and  more  completely  than  was  possible 
a  year  ago.  As  the  committee  then  observed— 

*  *  *  Both  the  critics  and  the  friends  of  this  program  should  approach 

cautiously  the  task  of  measuring  results  in  the  European  recovery  program. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  data  in  hand  show  the  performance  only  over 
a  period  of  less  than  a  year  in  a  program  envisaged  to  last  4  years.  A  lag  between 
effort  and  result  is  inevitable.  *  *  * 

Now,  however,  the  program  is  approximately  50  percent  complete 
in  time  span  and  more  than  half  complete  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
assistance.  Its  virtues  and  its  faults  have  by  now  become  manifest. 

Recalling  the  objectives. — In  making  the  reappraisal,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  essentials  of  the  original  pattern.  The  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  restore  for  the  free  nations  of  Europe  that  self- 
sustaining  basis  which  alone  can  insure  the  continuance  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  institutions.  To  that  end 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  proposed  a  broad  effort  of  economic 
collaboration  and  self-help  among  the  nations  of  Europe  qualifying 
as  participants.  It  set  forth  that  for  4  years  those  nations  might  call 
upon  the  United  States  for  extraordinary  assistance  to  fill  the  gap 
between  their  needs  and  their  capability  to  provide  for  themselves 
if  they  were  to  attain  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  recovery  program 
consists  of  what  the  participating  nations  do  for  and  among  themselves 
and  of  United  States  assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
to  serve  and  stimulate- that  effort.  United  States  assistance  comprises 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  income  of  the  participating  nations.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  things 
it  affords.  It  makes  available  to  the  participants  commodities  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived  because  of  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  things  that  only  dollars  can  buy,  and  which  are 
essential  to  then-  effort  to  regain  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

It  is  in  point  here  to  recall  precisely  the  underlying  objectives 
of  the  program  as  stated  in  the  basic  statute: 

*  *  *  Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other  relationships  between 

the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  recognizing  that  disruption 
following  in  the  wake  of  war  is  not  contained  by  national  frontiers,  the  Con¬ 
gress  finds  that  the  existing  situation  in  Europe  endangers  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace,  the  general  welfare  and  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  The  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions,  stable  international  economic  relationships,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a  healthy  economy  independent  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  outside  assistance.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  calls  for 
a  plan  of  European  recovery,  open  to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such  plan, 
based  upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  and  the  development  of  economic 
cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  exchange  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers. 
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Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these  countries  through 
their  joint  organization  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily 
that  economic  cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence  in 
Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a 
joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  *  *  *. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  continuity  of 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon 
continuity  of  cooperation  among  countries  participating  in  the  program. 

The  principal  ideas  as  above  expressed  are  economic  recovery  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  political  institutions.  Briefly  considered,  the 
outlook  on  both  scores  is  encouraging. 

An  undertaking  as  vast  and  of  such  importance  as  the  European 
recovery  program  requires,  however,  more  than  a  quick  appraisal. 
The  committee  weighed  the  successes  and  the  prospects  not  simply 
on  face  values  but  in  a  broad  inquiry.  The  principal  points  of  the 
inquiry  dealt  with  the  details  of  production,  the  developments  in 
regard  to  stabilization,  progress  in  trade  and,  as  a  related  topic  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  recovery  program,  the  development  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  participating  nations. 

B.  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  REVIEWED 

The  recovery  record.— In  appraising  the  degree  of  recovery,  the  second 
report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
published  in  February,  recalls  the  situation  of  2Y2  years  ago,  when  the 
recovery  program  was  in  the  formulative  stage.  It  quotes  the  initial 
report  then  made  by  the  Committee  on  European  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation,  the  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  then  engaged  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  program: 

If  the  flow  of  goods  from  the  American  Continent  to  Europe  should  cease,  the 
results  would  be  calamitous.  Europe’s  dollar  resources  are  running  low.  One 
country  after  another  is  already  being  forced  by  lack  of  dollars  to  cut  down  vital 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  the  American  Continent.  If  nothing 
is  done  a  catastrophe  will  develop  as  stocks  become  exhausted.  If  too  little  is 
done,  and  if  it  is  done  too  late,  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  the  momentum 
needed  to  get  the  program  under  way.  Life  in  Europe  will  become  increasingly 
unstable  and  uncertain;  industries  will  grind  to  a  gradual  halt  for  lack  of  materials 
and  fuel,  and  the  food  supply  of  Europe  will  diminish  and  begin  to  disappear. 

From  the  vantage  of  February  1950  the  report  goes  on: 

This  threat  of  bankruptcy  and  economic  dissolution  *  *  *  imminent 

in  1947  *  *  *  is  still  there  in  the  background,  and  will  remain  there  until 

the  structure  of  world  production  and  trade  has  found  a  new  equilibrium.  *  *  * 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  work  of  these  2  years  in  western  Europe,  together 
with  assistance  from  the  United  States,  has  removed  the  immediate  threat  and 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  its  lasting  suppression.  On  this  reckoning — the 
reckoning  of  life  or  death  for  western  Europe — the  first  2  years  of  the  European 
recovery  program  have  been  unreservedly  successful. 

The  -political  climate. — The  climate  of  politics  in  Europe  is  such  as  to 
give  strengthened  hope  to  the  advocates  of  freedom.  The  interval 
since  the  origin  of  the  program  has  seen  the  development  of  regional 
defense  arrangements  involving  the  greater  portion  of  the  participants. 
The  culminating  fact  in  this  regard  has  been  the  achievement  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  in  which  nine  of  the  participants  are  ranged  along 
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with  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  a  permanent  obligation  of  mutual 
defense.  Ancillary  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  session. 
These  two  undertakings,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  representing  the 
common  determination  to  resist  the  common  enemies  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program  giving  sinew  to 
that  common  determination,  represent  an  advance  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  free  institutions  far  beyond  the  situation  of  fact  of  2  years  ago. 

Communism  has  made  no  significant  advances  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  European  recovery  program  in  the  interval  since  the  program 
was  put  into  effect.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  suffered  notable  losses. 
The  struggle  is  not  over  by  any  means,  but  the  forces  of  democracy 
have,  on  the  surface,  no  reason  for  misgivings.  The  situation  was  thus 
summarized  in  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe: 

When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  last  year  I  expressed  my  conviction 
that  we  were  winning  the  struggle  for  reconstruction  and  freedom.  During  the 
past  year  political  stability  and  democracy  have  been  strengthened  throughout 
western  Europe.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  one  national  election  after 
another. 

In  the  Norwegian  elections  of  last  October,  the  Communist  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly  was  wiped  out.  They  lost  all  the  11  seats  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  held. 

In  August  the  people  of  western  Germany  had  their  first  opportunity  to  register 
a  free  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  federal  government  they  wanted.  Out  of  402  seats, 
only  15  went  to  Communists. 

When  the  Belgian  people  went  to  the  polls  last  June,  the  Communists  were  left 
with  only  12  seats  out  of  212  in  the  Assembly  as  compared  with  23  out  of  197  in  the 
previous  election.  In  the  Senate  the  Communists  were  reduced  from  17  out  of 
167  to  7  out  of  174. 

The  people  of  Austria,  even  with  part  of  their  country  under  Soviet  occupation, 
have  been  firm  in  their  rejection  of  communism,  with  only  5  percent  voting  the 
Communist  ticket  and  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Parliament  held  down  to  5  out  of 
165. 

Communism  has  experienced  reversals  also  in  the  labor  field.  In 
Ambassador  Harriman’s  words — 

Communism  has  experienced  its  most  notable  set-back  in  the  European  trade- 
union  movement  which  it  sought  to  penetrate  and  control  at  all  costs.  Intent  on 
using  the  labor  movement  as  the  spearhead  of  their  drive,  the  Communists  had 
captured  the  major  trade-union  federations  in  Italy  and  France  before  the 
Marshall  plan  took  shape.  The  labor  movements  in  these  two  countries  were 
under  virtually  complete  Communist  domination.  Now  that  control  is  losing 
its  grip  and  the  non-Communist  labor  movements  are  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
In  France,  the  Force  Ouvriere,  together  wdth  other  non-Communist  trade-unions, 
is  challenging  the  Communist  control  of  the  French  labor  movement. 

In  Italy  two  major  non-Communist  labor  federations  have  broken  away  from 
the  Communist  Confederation,  and  are  now  combining  their  forces  of  more  than 
1,500,000  free  Italian  workers. 

At  a  convention  held  last  October  in  western  Germany  at  which  the  trade- 
unions,  formed  a  single  federation,  the  Communists  could  muster  only  a  handful 
of  delegates. 

In  other  countries  like  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Norway,  where  Communists 
had  once  been  strong,  their  influence  in  organized  labor  has  diminisned  to 
insignificance. 

Over-all  production  gains.  —The  basis  of  the  gains  that  have  been 
realized  is  production.  As  to  the  total  picture  of  production,  the 
second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

points  out: 

*  *  *  The  total  output  of  goods  and  services  in  1949  was  about  25  percent 

above  that  of  1947,  and  exceeded  the  prewar  level;  the  expansion  is  continuing, 
64466 — 50 - 2 
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and  a  further  increase  of  about  10  percent  should  be  possible  by  1952.  Both 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture,  recovery  has  gone  much  faster  and  farther  than 
in  the  4  years  after  the  1914^18  war. 

The  industrial  production  record. — The  record  for  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  is  portrayed  in  an  accompanying  chart.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  chart  gives  special  importance  to  Germany.  Germany  is  a  special 
case,  first  because  its  industrial  recovery  necessarily  had  to  begin  from 
a  lower  starting  point  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  of  the 
dislocations  of  the  division  of  Germany  between  east  and  west,  second 
because  the  industrial  recovery  of  Germany  has  continued  at  a  sus¬ 
tained  higher  rate  than  has  obtained  in  western  Europe  in  general, 
and  third  because  Germany  represents  a  major  amount  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  potential  of  the  area  covered  by  the  European  recovery  program. 
As  stated  in  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation — 

In  most  countries  other  than  Germany  and  Austria  the  expansion  in  production 
in  1949  was  at  a  rather  lower  rate  than  previously :  the  first  stage  of  recovery  from 
the  low  levels  of  the  postwar  years  was  over.  The  progress  made  was,  however, 
still  rapid.  Even  if  the  large  increase  in  Germany  in  1948-49  is  left  out  of  account, 
the  rise  in  industrial  output  in  the  other  participating  countries  was  about  8 
percent  during  1949.  Including  Germany,  where  production  increased  by  some 
20  percent  in  1949,  industrial  output  in  all  participating  countries  increased  by 
some  13  percent  in  1949.  Apart  from  Greece  and  Germany,  all  the  participating 
countries  have  regained  the  1938  level  of  industrial  production  and  most  of  them 
have  exceeded  it  by  a  large  margin.  *  *  * 

An  accompanying  set  of  charts  traces  the  recovery  record  by  individual 
countries. 

Administrator  Hoffman  properly  characterized  the  production 
record  as  “spectacular”  in  his  testimony;  perhaps  even  his  characteri¬ 
zation  of  it  as  “a  near  miracle”  is  justified.  He  reported  industrial 
production  as  a  third  higher  than  in  1947.  By  way  of  comparison 
he  recalled: 

*  *  *  it  took  western  Europe  7  years  to  regain  just  the  prewar  level  of 

industrial  production  after  World  War  I.  Today,  after  2  years  of  ECA  program, 
and  less  than  5  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  which  the  devastation 
was  far  greater  than  in  1914  to  1919,  industrial  production  has  not  merely  been 
lifted  to  the  prewar  level,  but  stands  20  percent  above  it.  *  *  * 

As  illustrative  figures  he  reported  a  17  percent  increase  in  hard  coal 
production,  a  52-percent  increase  in  steel,  a  21-percent  increase  in 
electric  power,  58-percent  in  cement  and  31  percent  in  cotton  yarn, 
the  percentages  being  calculated  from  the  base  year  of  1947. 

Continuing  the  story  of  production  gains  in  particular  facets,  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reported: 

The  expansion  has  been  very  strong  in  heavy  industry — particularly  steel  and 
engineering.  Coal  output  is  still  slightly  below  prewar,  but  an  indication  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  fuel  balance  sheet  is  the  reduction  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  from  35  million  tons  in  1947  to  10  million  tons  in  1949.  It  is  now 
hoped  nearly  to  eliminate  the  need  for  dollar  coal  imports  in  1950-51.  Apart 
possibly  from  electric  power,  there  are  now  generally  no  critical  bottlenecks  in 
European  industry;  there  is  no  single  commodity  which  is  so  scarce  that  the  lack 
of  it  disrupts  the  whole  industrial  effort.  This  is  the  central  achievement  of 
the  last  2  years’  work. 

An  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  recovery  record  with  respect 
to  six  key  industries. 

Industrial  productivity . — It  has  become  a  truism  of  the  European 
recovery  program  that  its  achievements  must  be  calculated  not  only 
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Six  Industries  in  Countries  Participating  in  the  European 
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in  production  but  also  in  productivity.  Not  only  the  total  output  of 
the  industry  of  Europe  but  also  the  output  per  unit  of  work  must  be 
stressed  in  order  to  gage  Europe’s  capability  of  competing  in  the 
world  markets  and  meeting  domestic  needs  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Here  the  record  is  encouraging,  though  not  so  sharply  encouraging 
as  the  production  record.  The  second  report  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reports: 

These  facts  of  industrial  production  are  the  sure  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the 
western  European  peoples  are  working.  Excluding  Germany,  output  per  man- 
year  is  now  about  10  percent  above  prewar.  There  have  been  very  few  strikes — 
1  hour  lost  since  the  end  of  the  war  for  every  thousand  worked.  Above  all,  in 
few  countries  is  there  much  unemployment;  the  only  important  exceptions  are 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  result  in  Italy  and  Germany  of  a  long-term 
problem  of  surplus  population  which  Europe  cannot  solve  by  itself.  In  the 
OEEC  countries  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  high  employ¬ 
ment,  industrial  peace,  and  high  production  of  1946-49,  and  the  boom  and  slump, 
and  strikes  and  sluggish  production  of  1919-22. 

The  Organization’s  report  estimates  that  industrial  output  per 
man-year  in  countries  participating  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  was  75  percent  in  1946  as  compared  with  1938  as  a  base  year. 
In  1947  the  figure  had  advanced  to  80  percent  and  in  1948  to  90  per¬ 
cent.  In  1949  it  stood  at  100  percent.  Industrial  output  per  man- 
year  in  Germany  has  been  lower  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
recovering  more  rapidly  percentagewise  than  in  the  other  countries. 
With  Germany  excluded  from  the  estimates,  industrial  production 
per  man-year  was  90  percent  in  1946,  advanced  to  95  percent  in  1947, 
reached  105  percent  in  1948,  and  was  at  110  percent  in  1949.  The 
Organization’s  report  comments: 

Of  the  increase  in  industrial  production  between  mid-1947  and  mid-1949 
roughly  one-quarter  has  resulted  from  increased  employment  and  the  remaining 
three-quarters  from  the  removal  of  bottlenecks,  increasing  supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  greater  productivity.  Output  per  man-year  in  western  European 
industry  as  a  whole  has  virtually  regained  the  1938  level;  outside  Germany  it  is 
nearly  10  percent  higher  than  in  1938.  There  are,  however,  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  levels  reached  by  the  various  countries. 

It  estimates  that  industrial  output  per  man  was  higher  in  1949  than 
in  1939  in  France,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  estimates  that  as  of  1949  it  was  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1938  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Norway.  A 
lag  in  the  Netherlands  and  a  considerable  lag  in  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Germany  are  reported. 

Performance  in  agriculture. — Referring  to  the  record  of  production 
in  agriculture  among  the  countries  participating  in  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Corporation  comments: 

The  participating  countries  have  made  great  efforts  to  improve  agricultural 
methods.  The  increased  production  of  fertilizers  referred  to  earlier  has  permitted 
consumption  to  rise  appreciably.  Consumption  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and 
potash  is  now  about  40  percent  higher  than  before  the  war  *  *  *.  Considera¬ 

ble  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  mechanization  of  agriculture.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  tractors  has  increased  from  about  200,000  in  1938  to  600,000  in  1949,  and 
there  have  been  notable  increases  in  other  types  of  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  in  agriculture  the  production  record  has  been  less 
encouraging  than  in  industry.  The  cited  report  summarizes  the 
performance  as  follows: 
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*  *  *  Unfavorable  economic  factors  of  a  general  character,  the  time  needed 

to  overtake  wartime  shortages  of  fertilizers,  the  destruction  and  flooding  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  and  a  series  of  bad  growing  seasons  kept  output  low  after  the  war. 

Since  1947,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  grain  harvests  of  1948 
and  1949,  favored  by  relatively  good  weather,  approached  the  prewar  level. 
*  *  *  Recovery  in  the  production  of  animal  products  was  delayed  at  first  by 

inadequate  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  need  to  restore  the  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock.  Recovery  in  1949,  however,  has  been  rapid.  Production  of  eggs  and  of 
fats  and  oils  is  now  at  about  the  prewar  level.  Some  countries  are  planning  to 
augment  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  by  increased  home  production  of  grass,  grain, 
•and  roots  as  compared  with  prewar. 

The  participating  countries  have  taken  action  to  expand  the  production  of  oil¬ 
seeds.  Production  of  vegetable  oil  from  home-grown  oilseeds  is  very  much  greater 
than  before  the  war,  and  supplies  of  oilcakes  from  the  same  source  have  more  than 
doubled.  Fish  catches  of  participating  countries  have  increased  compared  with 
prewar,  in  spite  of  smaller  fishing  fleets.  The  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  case 
of  herrings  than  other  fish,  and  this  has  made  possible  a  greater  production  of  meal 
and  fish  oil. 

IThe  following  table  gives  the  statistical  story,  and  a  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  performance  in  regard  to  six  commodities  is  carried  on 
an  accompanying  page: 

Estimated  production  of  the  main  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  in  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  program 


1935-38 

1947-48 

Revised 

estimate, 

1948-49 

Revised 

estimate, 

1949-50 

Bread  grains _  _  _ ...  _  _ 

100 

61 

96 

95 

Exeluding  Turkey  1 _  _ _ 

100 

58 

91 

99 

Coarse  grains _ _ _  _  . .  . 

100 

82 

96 

95 

Excluding  Turkey  1  . .  __ . 

100 

79 

95 

99 

Potatoes _  _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _ 

100 

91 

130 

113 

Sugar  _ _ _  _ _ _  ..  _  _  _ 

100 

76 

114 

111 

Milk _  _ 

100 

76 

87 

91 

Meat _  _  _  _ . . . . . . 

100 

69 

75 

85 

Fish _ _ _ _ 

100 

113 

130 

Eggs - 

100 

77 

90 

90 

Fats  and  oils.  . . . . . . 

100 

80 

77 

99 

Fish  oil  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

100 

132 

107 

121 

Oilcake.. . .  __  _ _  .  __ 

100 

145 

185 

225 

1  Figures  are  given  including  and  excluding  Turkey  where  the  crop  failed  in  1949-50  owing  to  drought. 


Summarizing  the  record,  Administrator  Hoffman  told  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

When  EGA  started  operation,  millions  of  people  in  Europe  were  hungry. 
Today  the  menace  of  hunger  in  western  Europe  has  passed.  Agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  has  been  brought  nearly  to  the  level  of  prewar  and,  given  favorable 
weather  conditions,  will  reach  the  prewar  level  or  exceed  it  during  the  present  crop 
year.  In  the  past  2  years,  after  the  grave  crop  failures  of  1947,  total  grain  pro¬ 
duction  rose  30  percent,  sugar  40  percent,  meat  16  percent,  milk  19  percent,  and 
fats  and  oils  19  percent. 

Yet,  as  the  Administrator  added,  this  record,  while  good,  is  not 
good  enough.  The  participating  nations  recognize  this,  for  as  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  puts  it — 

Although  agricultural  production  has  recovered  much  quicker  than  after  the 
1914-18  war  and  is  approaching  its  prewar  level,  the  population  to  be  fed  is  about 
one-tenth  higher.  If  the  diet  of  western  European  countries  is  to  be  improved 
and  supplies  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  western  European  popula¬ 
tion,  further  important  increases  will  be  necessary. 
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Accomplishments  in  stabilization. — The  second  report  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  reports  "considerable 
progress”  in  "the  improvement  of  national  finances  and  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability.”  The  report  par¬ 
ticularizes  by  citing  the  data  respecting  wholesale  prices.  It  found 
that  in  3  of  the  15  participating  countries  wholesale  prices  were  more 
than  10  percent  higher  in  1949  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  in 
4  of  them  wholesale  prices  were  lower.  An  accompanying  chart 
illustrates  the  developments  respecting  wholesale  prices. 

The  report  finds  hopeful  evidence  also  in  the  improved  distribution 
of  the  labor  force.  It  comments  in  this  regard: 

*  *  *  From  the  point  of  view  of  internal  financial  stability,  the  greater 

flexibility  in  the  labor  market  in  most  countries,  which  has  come  about  without 
any  appreciable  rise  in  unemployment,  can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
inflationary  pressure  is  receding. 

Factors  behind  stabilization. — The  increase  in  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
an  improved  position  with  respect  to  internal  financial  stability  among 
the  participating  nations.  The  second  report  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  comments  in  this  regard: 

*  *  *  This  increase  has  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  a  balance  between 

supply  and  demand,  more  especially  for  agricultural  products.  The  slackening 
of  inflationary  pressure  and  the  reestablishment  of  confidence  in  the  currency 
have,  in  turn,  favorably  influenced  production  and  trade. 

A  second  factor  helping  in  the  direction  of  stabilization  has  been 
the  capacity  of  a  reviving  economy  to  meet  pent-up  demand.  The 
cited  report  notes  as  follows: 

The  first  four  postwar  years  have  seen  a  replenishing  of  stocks  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  worn-out  machinery.  While  this  process  is  certainly  far  from  completed, 
the  most  urgent  requirements  have  nevertheless  been  filled.  Consumers’  deferred 
demands  have  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  satisfied.  A  certain  slackening  of 
the  demand  for  capital  and  durable  consumer  goods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
increase  in  private  savings,  on  the  other,  have  had  the  combined  effect  of  reducing 
excess  demand. 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  progress  toward  stability  also  are  the 
budgetary  policies  of  the  participating  countries.  The  Economic 
I  Cooperation  Administration  has  no  direct  legal  authority  to  deal 
with  the  budgetary  policies  of  participating  governments.  It  has 
the  right  and  the  authority,  however,  to  advise,  to  warn,  and  to  be 
informed,  for  the  related  policies  of  each  participating  country  bear 
directly  on  the  hopes  for  the  entire  undertaking  for  European  recovery. 
The  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  gave  the  following  summary  of  the  budgetary  picture : 

*  *  *  Most  countries  inevitably  emerged  from  the  war  with  considerable 

budget  deficits.  In  view  of  the  general  inflationary  situation,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  reduce  and  eliminate  them.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  countries  receipts 
and  expenditures  have  been  increasingly  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
budget,  instead  of  being  divided  into  general  and  extraordinary  budgets.  In 
France,  where  an  increasing  proportion  of  exceptional  expenditure  is  being 
covered  by  taxation,  the  definite  improvement  in  the  budgetary  situation  has 
contributed  to  the  increased  stability  of  the  past  year.  Budgets  in  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany  are  now  more  or  less  in  balance.  In  Italy  appreciable 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  Austria,  an  effort  in  the  same 

i  direction  was  made  in  May  1949  when  subsidies  were  abolished  and  taxation 
raised  in  order  to  create  a  budget  balance.  Greece  and  Turkey  have  had  con- 
^  siderable  budget  deficits,  but  in  Greece  the  deficit  has  now  been  reduced.  Portu- 
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gal  has  continued  her  traditional  policy  of  balancing  the  budget  on  current 
account,  and  is  applying  for  investment  purposes  the  proceeds  of  budget  surpluses 
arising  from  reductions  in  actual  expenditures  compared  with  the  estimates. 

In  some  countries  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  budget  surpluses  have  been  of  considerable  size.  They  have  helped  to 
relieve  inflationary  pressure  by  contributing  to  the  finance  of  investment,  either 
directly  in  the  financing  of  public  investment,  or  indirectly  by  repayment  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  capital  market. 

An  important  key  to  improvement  in  stability  has  been  the 
monetary  and  credit  policy  of  central  banks.  A  relevant  note  in  the 
second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
is  as  follows: 

The  war  left  most  countries  with  an  abnormally  high  quantity  of  money,  the 
legacy  of  wartime  finances.  A  number  of  countries  took  drastic  measures  to 
reduce  the  money  supply  through  monetary  reforms.  Even  after  those  reforms, 
most  countries  have  had  a  larger  money  supply  than  before  the  war  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  transactions  to  be  financed.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  continued,  in  some  countries,  even  during  the  first  postwar  years.  More 
recently,  however,  the  increase  has  been  checked  in  most  countries. 

High  interest  rates,  one  of  the  important  traditional  means  for  restricting 
credit,  have  not  generally  been  a  major  factor  in  postwar  conditions.  In  a  few 
countries,  however,  they  have  been  a  contributing  factor.  In  many  countries,, 
and  particularly  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  quantitative  and 
qualitative  restrictions  on  bank  and  other  loans  have  been  the  most  important 
measures  used  to  control  credits.  In  other  countries,  including  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  measures  taken  by  the  monetary  authorities  and 
banks,  to  control  credit,  have  been  supplemented  by  a  more  or  less  extensive 
system  of  direct  controls  on  investment  through  the  allocation  of  scarce  raw 
materials,  licensing,  etc.  This  has  been  particularly  important  in  the  building 
and  construction  trades. 

Long-term  rates  of  interest  are  high  in  countries  such  as  France  and  Italy, 
but  in  most  others  they  have  been  maintained  at  a  comparatively  low  level. 
In  some  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  recently,  however, 
been  an  increase  in  Government  bond  yields. 

The  effect  oj  devaluation. — In  summarizing  the  story  as  to  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  note  should  be  taken  of  a  development  whose  implications  will 
not  be  fully  measured  for  some  time  to  come.  That  development  is 
devaluation.  It  should  be  recalled  that  rates  of  exchange  existing 
immediately  after  the  war  were,  for  the  most  part,  set  in  quite  ab¬ 
normal  circumstances.  It  was  clear  that  some  would  prove  inappro¬ 
priate.  In  some  countries  where  inflationary  movements  could  not 
be  immediately  mastered,  rates  of  exchange  had  to  be  altered  during 
;  the  period  1945-49.  Renewed  financial  pressure  developed  in  1949, 
and  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  several  countries  were  rapidly 
depleted,  especially  those  of  the  sterling  area.  In  1949  the  currencies 
of  most  participating  countries  were  devalued  against  the  dollar  by 
various  amounts,  the  average  being  about  25  percent.  The  long-run 
significance  of  this  is  summarized  by  the  second  report  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation: 

The  main  significance  of  the  devaluation  of  western  European  currencies  in 
1949  was  that  it  was  an  important  step  toward  a  single  world  economy  and 
away  from  an  irreparable  cleavage  between  Europe  and  the  dollar  area.  It  was 
a  move  toward  price  relationships  broadly  in  fine  with  those  in  the  oustide  world. 

The  results  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  of  Economic  Cooperation  for  Programs,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

It  has  been  a  very  great  success.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  as  yet,  and 
will  be  for  a  number  of  months,  to  measure  statistically  the  effect  of  those  devalua- 
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tions  in  closing  the  dollar  gap  of  the  whole  group  of  European  countries.  I  do 
not.  know  whether  an  estimate  has  any  meaning,  but  I  believe  even  by  now  the 
European  position  is  better  off  to  the  tune  of  perhaps  $200,000,000  a  year  bv 
reason  of  the  devaluations  that  took  place.  If  they  can  continue  to  hold  down 
their  domestic  costs  and  prices  so  that  the  devaluation  is  not  offset  by  raising 
costs  and  prices,  I  would  expect  that  that  benefit  would  be  considerably  greater 
in  a  few  niore  months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  devaluation  has  had  another 
effect  which  is  measurable.  It  reversed  what  was  essentially  a  speculative  outflow 
of  funds,  especially  from  Britain,  just  before  the  devaluation,  an  outflow  that 
was  prompted  by  the  lack  of  confidence  in  European  currencies,  and  this  reversal 
has  made  possible,  as  has  been  publicly  stated,  a  considerable  rebuilding  of  Britain’s 
monetary  reserves.  That  effect  is  very  tangible  and  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  financial  position  of  those  countries. 

One  final  effect  that  is  also  measurable  is  the  effect  on  trade  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  themselves.  Prior  to  the  devaluation,  the  trade  deficits  of  those 
European  countries  that  were  debtors  in  their  trade  within  Europe  amounted 
to  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  and  those  have  now  been 
cut  to  probably  about  a  third  of  that  amount.  France,  which  was  a  heavy  debtor 
country,  is.now  a  surplus  country;  Belgium,  which  had  a  very  large  surplus  in  its 
trade  within  Europe — that  is,  they  sold  a  great  deal  more  than  they  bought  from 
their  neighbors — is  now  much  more  nearly  in  balance.  In  every  way,  the  present 
state  of  trade  and  of  other  international  payments  within  Europe  and  among  the 
European  countries  is  much  healthier  *  *  *. 

The  key  importance  of  trade  —  The  record  regarding  production,  as 
vve  have  seen,  is  good.  The  record  regarding  stabilization  is  fair. 
What  of  the  record  regarding  trade  among  the  participating  nations? 

This  question  gets  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  An  increase  in 
production  may  be  registered  among  the  participating  nations  as 
separate  economic  units.  An  increase  in  stability  may  be  registered 
among  a  collection  of  national  entities  independently  considered. 
The  question  of  trade,  however,  leads  to  the  basic  question  what  the 
participating  nations  are  accomplishing  working  together  as  a  group. 
It  bears  also  on  the  climactic  question  of  the  actual  progress  toward 
freeing  western  Europe  from  the  need  of  extraordinary  outside  assist¬ 
ance —  that  is  publicly  financed  assistance  in  the  form  of  gifts — by  the 
close  of  this  program  in  1952. 

The  general  record  of  progress  in  trade. — Regarding  the  development 
of  trade,  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  contains  the  information  that — 

The  total  trade  of  the  participating  countries  is  now  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1938;  this  applies  to  the  value  both  for  exports  and  for  imports.  *  *  * 

total  exports  from  the  participating  countries,  to  each  other  and  to  all  areas, 
increased  in  volume  by  50  percent  between  1947  and  the  first  half  of  1949.  Total 
imports  showed  some  increase,  but  the  increase  was  confined  to  intra-European 
trade,  imports  from  nonparticipating  countries  falling  slightly  *  *  *. 

Total  exports  of  most  participating  countries  have  attained  or  are  approaching 
the  1938  level  *  *  *.  The  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  regained 

the  1938  level  in  1947,  are  now  some  40  percent  higher.  French  exports  have 
been  increasing  rapidly  and  are  one-third  greater  than  in  1938.  The  exports  of 
Germany,  though  increasing  steadily,  are  still  less  than  half  as  large  as  in  1938. 

Total  imports  of  many  participating  countries  are  above  the  1938  level  *  *  *. 
The  general  level  of  imports  has  been  kept  down  mainly  by  the  low  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  these  are  some  80  percent  of  the  prewar 
volume.  The  general  record  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  program  is  portrayed  in  accompanying  charts. 

The  Organization’s  report  goes  on  to  note  a  reduction  in  the  deficit 
on  current  account  with  all  other  nonparticipating  countries  in  step 
with  the  improvement  in  the  balance  between  exports  and  imports. 
This  deficit  fell  from  nearly  the  equivalent  of  $7,500,000,000  in  1947 
to  an  over-all  $5,000,000,000  in  1948  and  to  a  rate  of  about 
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$4,000,000,000  in  the  second  half  of  1948.  This  latter  level  was 
generally  maintained  in  1949. 

Trade  with  the  dollar  area. — The  report  also  summarizes  the  trade 
position  vis-a-vis  the  dollar  area: 

By  far  the  largest  deficit  of  the  participating  countries  (excluding  overseas 
territories  and  associated  currency  areas)  was  with  North  America.  The  trade 
deficit  which  probably  moved  in  parallel  with  the  deficit  on  current  account,  fell 
from  over  $5,000,000,000  in  1947  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  $3,500,000,000  in  the 
second  half  of  1948.  In  the  first  half  of  1949,  however,  it  rose  slightly. 

The  changes  in  trade  with  North  America  *  *  *.  Exports  rose  above  the 

prewar  volume  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948,  but  fell  sharply  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
to  the  level  already  achieved  in  1947.  This  reduction  was  due  entirely  to  a 
serious  contraction  of  exports  to  the  United  States.  Exports  to  Canada  were 
well  maintained.  Imports  from  North  America  fell  from  about  double  the  1938 
volume  in  1947  to  about  140-150  percent  in  1948-49.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1949,  however,  there  was  a  marked  recovery  in  the  volume  of  exports  to  North 
America,  to  a  level  above  the  peak  reached  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948. 

In  1948,  western  Europe’s  extraordinary  postwar  dependence  upon  imports 
from  North  America  was  declining  as  production  at  home  and  elsewhere  developed. 
An  expanding  volume  of  exports  to  North  America  *  *  *  also  played  a 

part  in  redressing  the  adverse  balance.  In  the  first  half  of  1949,  however,  the 
end  of  the  sellers’  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  expectation  of  adjustments 
in  European  currency  values  held  back  orders  for  European  exports.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1949,  however,  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  European 
exports  to  North  America. 

The  record  of  trade  between  the  European  recovery  program  area 
and  the  North  American  countries  does  not  tell  the  complete  story 
regarding  dollar  balance,  and  the  total  drain  on  the  central  reserves 
of  the  participating  countries  has  been  substantially  higher  than  the 
deficit  on  current  account  with  North  America.  In  explanation,  the 
report  notes: 

*  *  *  In  varying  degree,  the  participants  conduct  their  financial  settle¬ 

ments  with  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  with  some  other 
nonparticipants  on  a  gold  or  dollar  basis.  At  the  same  time,  the  gold  and  dollar 
position  of  their  associated  monetary  areas  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
The  full  story  of  developments  in  the  dollar  balance  of  the  participants  with  the 
nonparticipating  world  must,  therefore,  take  account  of  these  relationships. 

The  total  net  gold  and  dollar  payments  made  by  the  participating  countries 
to  nonparticipants  outside  North  America  (but  not  to  one  another)  amounted  to 
some  2%  billion  dollars  in  1947  and  probably  about  1)4  billion  dollars  in  1948,  an 
improvement  of  about  three-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Trade  outside  the  dollar  area. — As  to  trade  with  nonparticipating 
nations  in  nondollar  areas,  the  Organization’s  report  notes  that  an 
adverse  balance  on  current  account  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of 
about  $1,000,000,000  has  been  “greatly  reduced  and  probably  elimi¬ 
nated”  since  1947.  The  report  goes  on: 

The  trade  of  the  participants  with  these  regions  is  of  great  interest:  It  reflects 
the  recovery  of  production  in  the  sources  of  supply  which  must,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  recent  years,  provide  western  Europe  with  essential  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  in  part,  the  ability  of  western  Eufope  to  pay  for  these  imports. 

The  report  particularizes  regarding  trade  relations  with  three  parts  of 
the  nondollar  areas. 

With  respect  to  trade  with  Latin  America  it  reports  “a  striking 
increase”  in  the  volume  of  exports  thereto  from  a  level  of  75  percent 
of  prewar  early  in  1947  to  more  than  130  percent  by  late  1948.  Then, 
the  report  notes,  a  “sudden  and  sharp  fall”  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
ascribable  to  the  imposition  of  severe  import  restrictions  by  various 
Latin  American  governments.  This  reduction  was  subsequently  re- 
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covered  with  the  relaxation  of  these  restrictions.  As  to  trade  with 
eastern  Europe,  the  report  notes  that  it  “has  not  reassumed  the  part 
it  played  in  the  prewar  pattern  of  world  trade.”  It  specifies: 

During  the  period  under  review  the  volume  and  value  of  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  increased,  though  by  the  middle  of  1949  exports  were  running  only  at 
about  40  percent  of  prewar  volume. 

Imports  from  this  area  rose  more  or  less  steadily  from  20  percent  of  prewar 
volume  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947  to  about  35  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1948. 

As  to  trade  with  nonparticipating  countries  in  the  sterling  area, 
exports  from  the  participating  countries  have  increased  continuously 
in  the  period  under  review,  standing  at  about  90  percent  of  prewar 
volume  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  rising  to  about  150  percent  in  mid-1949, 
and  then  declining  slightly  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  report 
notes  a  striking  rise  in  imports  from  the  area: 

*  *  *  From  a  volume  60  percent  of  prewar  in  the  first  half  of  1947  they  had 

risen  by  the  first  half  of  1949  to  the  prewar  level.  Both  in  regard  to  exports  and 
imports,  particularly  the  former,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  major  trading  partner 
with  this  area;  the  proportionate  shares  in  this  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  other  participating  countries  on  the  other  are  about  the 
same  as  in  1938. 

Trade  among  ’participants. — This  leads  to  a  most  critical  aspect  of 
the  trade  picture — trade  among  participants  (and  trade  with  the  over¬ 
seas  areas  controlled  by  other  participants,  which  is  part  of  the  same 
statistical  picture).  In  summary,  trade  between  participating  coun¬ 
tries,  though  generally  rising  in  the  period  of  the  program,  has  re¬ 
mained  below  the  prewar  level.  Only  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949  did  it 
pass  the  1938  volume.  As  reported  by  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  by  mid-1949  most  countries  participating  in 
the  program  were  importing  from  each  other  between  80  and  110  per¬ 
cent  of  prewar  quantities.  Ireland  and  Portugal  were  significantly 
high  in  this  respect,  while  Italy  and  Germany  were  significantly  lag¬ 
ging.  Most  countries  were  exporting  to  other  participants  between 
80  and  125  percent  of  prewar  quantities.  Exports  from  Germany  to 
other  participants  were  significantly  low.  With  Germany  ruled  out 
as  a  factor,  the  trade  among  participants  could  be  said  to  have  risen 
appreciably  above  prewar  levels.  The  general  picture  of  trade  among 
participating  nations  is  reflected  in  an  accompanying  chart. 

It  is  in  point  to  consider  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  changes 
in  trade  among  participants.  The  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  makes  a  rough  estimate,  based  upon  a  compari¬ 
son  of  mid-1949  with  prewar  trade,  that  trade  in  manufactures  has 
remained  steady  at  about  the  equivalent  of  $4,000,000,000,  while 
trade  in  food  has  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  about  $2,500,000,000 
to  the  equivalent  of  about  $2,000,000,000  and  trade  in  raw  materials 
has  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  about  $3,500,000,000  to  about 
$3,000,000,000.  The  report  of  the  Organization  notes: 

Where  trade  has  declined,  this  has  usually  been  the  result  of  shortage  of  supply. 
This  is  true  of  basic  foodstuffs  such  as  grain,  meat,  butter,  fats,  oilseeds,  and 
oil  cakes.  It  is  also  true  of  coal,  some  chemicals,  some  kinds  of  steel,  nonferrous 
metals,  timber,  pulp,  raw  hides,  and  some  textile  materials. 

Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  export  of  some  of  these  commodities  and 
these  have  influenced  trade.  Such  restrictions  will  tend  to  disappear  as  scarcities 
are  overcome;  this  will  involve  the  development  of  new  sources  of  supply.  Short¬ 
age  of  supply  has  also  been  a  reason  for  restrictions  imposed  on  entrepot  trade. 
Before  the  war  this  was  an  important  element  in  intra-European  trade,  especially 
in  nonferrous  metals  and  textile  raw  materials. 
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Trade  in  all  types  of  products  has  also  been  restricted  by  quantitative  import 
controls  imposed  in  particular  for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  The  fact  that 
trade  in  manufactured  products  hae  regained  the  prewar  level  does  not  imply 
that  it  has  been  unhampered  by  trade  restrictions.  The  expansion  of  trade  in 
some  manufactured  products  has  been  limited  by  shortage  of  supply,  but  restric¬ 
tions  have  also  played  an  important  part.  The  volume  of  trade  in  manufactures 
in  proportion  to  manufacturing  production  has  not  increased;  trade  is  at  present 
about  the  prewar  level,  production  some  15  percent  higher. 

Percentagewise  the  recovery  in  trade  among  the  participating 
nations  has  been  about  as  great  as  the  recovery  of  their  trade  with 
countries  in  other  areas  and  as  great  as  their  recovery  in  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  trade  within  the  area  of  the  recovery  program  had 
suffered  a  greater  reduction  in  the  postwar  period  as  compared  with 
prewar.  Accordingly,  while  total  production  and  trade  between  par¬ 
ticipants  went  well  above  the  average  of  prewar  in  the  year  1949, 
trade  among  the  participants  lagged  below  the  prewar  level  on  the 
year’s  average,  though  recovering  to  a  point  above  that  level  in  the 
last  quarter.  These  relationships  are  indicated  on  an  accompanying 
chart.  Coincidentally  with  the  rise  in  the  last  quarter,  the  partici¬ 
pating  governments  acted  to  remove  quantitative  restrictions  on  50 
percent  of  their  mutual  imports  in  private  trade.  This  action,  taken 
in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year,  came  too  late  to  affect  appreciably 
the  volume  of  trade  during  1949.  Its  favorable  effects  should  be 
reflected  in  later  trade  figures,  however. 

The  aims  regarding  integration  of  Europe.- — The  circumstance  that 
restrictions  imposed  and  maintained  by  participating  governments 
have  so  inhibited  trade  within  the  area  of  the  European  recovery 
program  as  to  become  a  factor  in  the  lag  of  recovery  behind  production 
bears  in  a  fundamental  way  upon  the  main  concept  of  the  program 
and  on  its  chances  to  succeed. 

64322—50 - 4 
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Obviously  the  imposition  of  barriers  so  as  to  compartmentalize 
shortages  results  also  in  compartmentalizing  prosperity.  If  burdens 
cannot  be  shared,  then  neither  can  benefits.  The  idea  of  a  congeries 
of  nations,  each  seeking  sanctuary  behind  its  own  walls  rather  than 
mutuality  of  exchange  with  its  neighbors,  is  antithetic  to  the  original 
premise  of  the  European  recovery  program  expressed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  the  basic 
enactment.  This  was  not  to  be  a  recovery  program  for  several 
assorted  nations  which  happen  to  be  located  in  Europe.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  European  recovery  program — with  emphasis  on 
“European.”  Implicit  in  the  expression  is  the  idea  that  recovery, 
if  it  is  to  be  achieved  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  original 
design  to  free  participating  nations  of  extraordinary  outside  assistance, 
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must  be  worked  out  on  a  common  base.  It  was  sensed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  recovery  must  be  accomplished  by  a  drawing  together  of 
the  participating  nations;  otherwise  the  program,  coming  to  a  close  in 
1952,  might  represent  only  an  interval  which  had  brought  a  term  of 
increased  activity  to  the  depleted  economies  of  the  several  participating 
nations  but  which  had  brought  little  or  nothing  of  permanent  signifi¬ 
cance. 

In  setting  the  program  in  this  direction,  the  Congress  did  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  whether  economics  has  primacy  over 
politics  or  politics  has  primacy  over  economics;  it  did  not  attempt  to 
say  whether  there  must  be  political  developments  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  necessary  economic  integration,  or  whether  such 
economic  integration  should  come  first  and  might  then  lead  to  closer 
political  unity  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Congress  recognized  the  es¬ 
sentiality  of  some  permanent  drawing  together  among  the  nations 
participating — some  change  in  their  institutions  that  would  reflect 
the  interdependence  of  their  destinies  and  enable  their  economies  to 
merge  into  a  greater  and  more  effective  pattern  of  activity.  The 
discernment  of  this  necessity  brought  about  the  findings  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
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1948  and  a  strengthening  of  the  expression  of  the  ideas  therein  in  the 
amendment  of  the  basic  act  a  year  ago. 

The  role  oj  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. — 
As  to  the  accomplishments  in  this  direction,  the  first  step  to  be  noted 
is  the  Convention  on  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at 
Paris  on  April  16,  2  years  ago.  This  convention  contains  the  multi¬ 
lateral  pledges  of  the  participating  countries  and  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  a  permanent  body, 
with  headquarters  at  Paris,  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  develop 
and  carry  through  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  the  joint 
program  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  western  Europe.  Its 
functions  were  specified  as  follows: 

(1)  To  prepare  as  often  as  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  and  after  examination 
of  national  estimates  or  programs,  such  general  production,  import  and  export 
programs  as  appear  necessary  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention; 

(2)  To  consider,  in  the  light  of  national  estimates  or  programs  of  develop¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  best  use  of  productive  capacity 
and  manpower  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention  within  both  their  metro¬ 
politan  and  overseas  territories,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  achieve  these 
ends; 

(3)  To  promote  consultation  between  the  countries  concerned,  to  consider 
the  measures  and  create  the  machinery  necessary  for  European  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  especially  in  matters  of  trade,  international  payments  and  movement  of 
labor; 

(4)  To  investigate,  wherever  necessary,  methods  of  coordinating  the  purchasing 
policies  of  Members; 

(5)  To  assist  Members,  at  their  request,  to  surmount  difficulties  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  European  Recovery  Program; 

(6)  To  make  recommendations,  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the  United  States 
Government  and,  as  need  be,  to  other  Governments  or  International  Organi¬ 
zations,  on  the  allocation  of  commodities  among  the  Members,  having  due  regard 
to  the  allocating  functions  of  other  International  Organizations; 

(7)  To  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  external  aid  and  to  contribute  towards 
ensuring  the  most  efficient  use  of  indigenous  resources; 

(8)  To  prepare  as  often  as  necessary  reports  on  the  execution  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  and  the  use  of  external  aid; 

(9)  To  collect  all  such  information  as  may  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the 

tasks  of  the  Organization  *  *  *. 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  is  the  agency 
for  collaboration  among  all  the  governments  participating  in  the 
recovery  program.  As  noted  in  this  committee’s  report  of  a  year  ago 
on  extension  of  the  European  recovery  program: 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  the  European  recovery  program  ceased  to  be  merely  an  objective  of  United 
States  policy.  It  became  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  European  nations 
themselves  acting  in  concert. 

The  governing  body  within  the  Organization  is  the  Council,  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  various  governments  participating. 
The  day-to-day  activities  are  carried  on  by  an  executive  committee 
and  a  set  of  technical  committees.  The  force  of  the  organization  has 
been  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  central  executive  post.  This 
action,  taken  at  the  close  of  January  of  this  year,  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose,  as  described  by  Administrator 
Hoffman,  was — 

*  *  *  that  economic  proposals  could  more  readily  and  promptly  be  translated 

into  the  necessary  political  decisions. 
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The  post  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands.  The  significance  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  remains  to  be  developed  by  events.  It  was  speculated 
upon  in  relation  to  European  integration  by  Administrator  Hoffman 
as  follows: 

*  *  *  One  of  my  great  hopes  is  that  one  of  the  men  who  feels  most  strongly 

about  it,  and  I  might  say  almost  passionately  about  it,  is  Dr.  Stikker.  He  feels 
this  just  must  be  brought  on,  and  that  the  time  is  short.  With  that  keen  con¬ 
viction  on  his  part,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  quiet  drive,  I  think  his 
going  into  this  new  post  gives  hope  that  you  can  get  these  obstacles  knocked  down. 
The  Europeans  carry  out  certain  distinctions  in  rank  to  an  extent  that  we  do  not 
even  understand.  1  mean  officials  speak  to  officials  and  ministers  speak  to  min¬ 
isters  and  foremen  speak  to  foremen  and  things  like  that,  and  that  is  perfectly 
natural.  Dr.  Stikker  is  a  minister,  and  therefore  as  a  minister  he  speaks  to  other 
ministers.  That  is  very  important.  However,  he  has  this  deep  conviction  and 
a  growing  number  of  people  have  it.  We  are  not  alone. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  importance  and 
impact  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  Its  authority  still  derives  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  subscribing  to  it.  No  authority  inheres  in  the  agency  itself. 
Its  Council,  the  decision-making  body,  still  acts  on  the  principle  of 
unanimity.  It  is  accordingly  in  the  actions  of  the  member  governments 
rather  than  in  the  existence  or  the  activities  of  the  central  Organization 
that  one  must  find  the  basic  clues  to  integration  of  Europe  in  the 
European  recovery  program. 

Removing  the  impediments  to  commerce.— The  question  then  is  what 
have  the  governments  done  to  remove  the  impediments  to  commerce 
among  their  territories.  As  background  to  this,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  task  of  reviving  mutual  trade  which  confronted  the  European 
countries  after  the  war  was  a  difficult  one.  The  conditions  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  which  gave  rise  to  the  prewar  trading  patterns  in  Europe  had 
been  destroyed.  Germany  was  largely  eliminated  as  customer  and 
source  of  supply.  Price  systems  were  distorted  by  subsidies,  controls 
of  varying  efficiency,  requisitioning  by  military  authorities,  and  black 
markets.  Currencies  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  dealings  in 
volume  were  inconvertible;  exchange  rates  were  often  artificial  and 
at  best  untested.  Reserves  in  gold  and  hard  currency  had  to  be 
husbanded  for  the  huge  requirements  of  importers  from  the  dollar 
area.  Many  countries  were  slow  in  returning  foreign  trade  to  private 
channels.  Under  these  conditions  European  countries  resorted  to 
bilateral  trade  and  payments  agreements  which  typically  provided  for 
exchanging  certain  specified  categories  of  goods;  for  offsetting  at  an 
agreed  rate  of  exchange  the  sums  representing  goods  shipped  in  one 
direction  against  the  value  of  those  shipped  in  the  other;  and  finally, 
to  cover  the  inevitable  lack  of  balance  in  this  trade,  for  lines  of  credit 
to  be  granted  by  the  central  bank  in  each  country  to  the  other,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  day-to-day  balancing  of  accounts,  and 
permitting  the  development  of  substantial  creditor  and  debtor  posi¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  time  based  upon  ultimate  settlement  in  gold  or 
by  other  means. 

Trade  under  these  bilateral  agreements  showed  some  revival  in  1946. 
Early  in  1947  strains  in  the  bilateral  payments  arrangements  became 
visible.  Practically  no  progress  in  intra-European  trade  beyond  the 
level  reached  during  the  last  quarter  of  1946  was  made  in  1947.  This 
leveling  off  was  due  in  part  to  increased  payments  difficulties.  In 
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many  crucial  payments  relationships  bilateral  balance  was  not  achieved 
and  lines  of  credit  became  exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  practically 
all  European  countries  were  more  and  more  bard  pressed  for  the 
financing  of  their  purchases  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
intra-European  debtors  were  therefore  increasingly  unwilling  to  trans¬ 
fer  gold  or  dollar  balances  in  settlement  of  their  debts,  and  the  credi¬ 
tors  became  increasingly  unwilling  to  extend  new  credits  to  the  debtors 
because  of  the  poor  prospects  of  eventual  repayment  and  concern  over 
domestic  inflationary  pressures. 

Developing  the  first  Intra-European  payments  plan. — One  of  the 
major  tasks  for  the  European  recovery  program  was  the  abatement  of 
these  difficulties.  Initially  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
financed  a  portion  of  intra-European  trade  by  allowing  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  purchase  with  program  dollars  needed  supplies  from  other 
participants.  This  was  a  temporary  device  to  meet  a  pressing  prob¬ 
lem;  it  did  not  constitute  a  permanent  acceptance  of  the  necessity  to 
finance  intra-European  trade  with  dollars. 

This  device  gave  way  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  approach  to  the 
problem  in  an  intra-European  payments  plan  signed  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  recovery  program  on  October  16,  1948.  Under  the  plan, 
the  participating  countries  estimated  their  anticipated  surpluses  and 
deficits  of  payments  with  each  other  during  a  specified  period.  Once 
these  estimates  were  agreed  upon,  the  creditor  country  in  each  case 
committed  itself  to  establish  accounts  in  its  own  currency  in  favor  of 
its  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated  payment  deficit.  These 
accounts,  called  drawing  rights,  were  made  available  as  grants  rather 
than  lines  of  credit.  For  example,  Belgium  might  be  able  to  export 
to  France  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  which  France  was  in 
a  position  to  export  to  Belgium.  France,  not  holding  Belgian  credits 
and  not  having  adequate  gold  or  dollar  reserves,  could  not  buy  these 
needed  additional  goods  and  services  from  Belgium.  Under  the  pay¬ 
ments  plan,  however,  Belgium  would  agree  to  grant  to  France  draw¬ 
ing  rights  in  Belgian  francs  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000. 
Though  a  creditor  of  France,  Belgium  might  have  a  dollar  deficit  in 
trade  with  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How  would  Belgium  acquire 
the  dollars  to  meet  this  deficit?  Under  the  payments  plan  $40,000,000 
of  the  aid  allotted  to  Belgium  out  of  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  funds  would  be  conditional  upon  Belgium’s  granting  equiva¬ 
lent  drawing  rights  to  France.  In  other  words,  Belgium  would  be 
required  in  effect  to  earn  the  $40,000,000  by  passing  on  an  equivalent 
amount  of  aid  to  France  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services  paid  for 
in  Belgian  francs.  Belgium’s  obligations  would  be  discharged  by 
passing  on  the  assistance  to  France.  France  would  be  obliged  to 
deposit  counterpart  funds  commensurate  with  the  aid  thus  received 
from  Belgium. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Intra-European  payments  plan  through 
194-9. — This  payments  scheme,  in  which  the  process  exemplified  above 
was  repeated  78  times  in  a  set  of  creditor-debtor  arrangements,  was 
maintained  unchanged  for  9  months  from  October  1948  to  June  1949. 
During  this  period  trade  among  the  participants  was  of  the  order  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Some  40  percent  thereof  was  cleared  within  the  pay¬ 
ments  scheme  and  the  balance  by  accumulation  of  debts  and  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  or  dollars  or  other  means  outside  the  scheme.  About 
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one-eighth  of  the  clearances  within  the  scheme  was  due  to  multilateral 
debt  cancellation  and  the  rest  due  to  use  of  drawing  rights. 

As  renewed  in  mid-1949  the  payments  plan  contained  modifications 
in  the  direction  of  multilateralism.  Of  the  $802,000,000  in  drawing 
rights  established  for  1949-50,  $285,000,000  was  made  multilateral. 
Except  in  the  case  of  drawing  rights  granted  by  Belgium  where 
special  provisions  proved  necessary,  25  percent  of  drawing  rights 
granted  to  participating  countries  was  made  multilateral  and  could 
be  used  to  settle  deficits  with  any  other  countries  covered  by  the 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  rather  more  than  50  percent  of 
drawing  rights  was  multilateral. 

An  accompanying  table  records  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
net  surpluses  or  deficits  of  the  participating  countries  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  monetary  areas  with  other  participants  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  payments  scheme  to  the  close  of  1949.  The  figures  include 
some  capital  as  well  as  current  transactions.  The  figures  for  the  last 
two  quarters  of  1949  are  affected  by  special  factors  associated  with 
devaluation. 

Net  surpluses  and  deficits  of  countries  in  the  intra-European  payments  plan  and 
their  associated  monetary  areas  with  other  participants 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1948,  Octo¬ 
ber  to 
December 

1949 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to  18 
September 

19  Septem¬ 
ber  to  De¬ 
cember 

Austria. _  _ _ _ 

-3.7 

-34.3 

-33.3 

-11.1 

-29.0 

Belgium _ _ _ _ 

+64.7 

+64.5 

+118.3 

+99.9 

-5.1 

Denmark . . . . 

-32.8 

-5.6 

+15.7 

+12.9 

+16.8 

France . . . . .  -  .. 

-77.8 

-57.5 

-38.4 

+134.2 

+11.0 

Germany . . . . . 

+14.2 

+46.1 

+17.7 

+31.6 

-110. 4 

Greece... . . . 

-26.5 

-23.4 

-39.2 

-31.2 

-40.4 

Italy - 

+60.2 

+73.0 

+82.4 

+83.2 

+4.5 

Netherlands- . . . . .  ... 

-13.8 

-107.7 

-33.2 

+6.0 

+14.9 

Norway _ _ _ _ 

-62.1 

-23.8 

-21.8 

-24.6 

-38.1 

Portugal _  _ _ _ 

-34.5 

-36.4 

-27.9 

+9.8 

+.7 

Sweden .  . . . . . . 

+51. 1 

+•  9 

+18.0 

+50.6 

+44.4 

Switzerland- . .  . 

+14.5 

+20.0 

+44.6 

+61.6 

-32.4 

Turkey _ _ _ 

+5.2 

+8.4 

-7.4 

-2.9 

+20.  5 

United  Kingdom  1 _ _ 

+41.3 

+75.8 

-95.5 

-420.  0 

+142.6 

Total  of  net  surpluses. _ _ 

251.2 

288.7 

296.7 

489.8 

255.4 

1  Including  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  other  countries  in  the  sterling  area. 


Shortcomings  of  the  existing  system. — The  defects  of  the  intra- 
European  payments  plans  up  to  now,  as  developed  in  an  analysis 
given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bissell,  have  been  two: 

*  *  *  First  of  all,  it  has  tended  to  perpetuate,  or  has  done  nothing  to  break 

down,  the  bilateralism  of  trade  *  *  *.  It  is  still  true  that  Belgium  receives 

conditional  aid,  and  then  Belgium  extends  that  aid  in  turn  in  specific  amounts  to 
France,  to  Britain,  to  the  Netherlands,  for  instance.  It  is  still  true  with  the 
payments  plan  that  France  or  Britain  or  the  Netherlands  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  dollars  in  aid  directly  from  us.  It  receives  a  certain  number  of  Belgian  francs, 
a  certain  number  of  German  marks,  and  a  certain  number  of  pounds  sterling. 

Therefore,  each  of  these  European  governments  has,  as  it  were,  half  a  dozen 
different  pockets  with  a  different  kind  of  money  in  each  and  a  perfectly  fixed 
amount  of  money  in  each.  And  the  extent  to  which,  therefore,  a  country  that 
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wants  to  buy  steel  can  shop  around,  between  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium 
and  England,  is  very  much  limited. 

Now,  that  defect  that  is  inherent  in  the  bilateralism  of  these  arrangements  is 
reinforced  by  another  of  the  mechanical  sort.  This  payments  plan  has  depended 
on  forward  estimates.  Wherever  those  estimates  have  turned  out  to  be  wrong, 
a  country  will  find  that  it  is  running  out  of,  say,  German  marks,  but  it  has  a  lot 
of  sterling  left.  Well,  that  means  that  for  a  few  months  there  is  every  ince  itive 
to  try  to  buy  in  England  to  use  up  the  sterling  and  restrict  purchases  in  Germany 
because  they  are  short  in  marks,  or  whatever  country’s  currency  it  may  be. 
Clearly,  that  induces  distortions. 

In  the  first  jrear,  by  and  large,  I  think  the  technicians  guessed  remarkably  well, 
I  and  this  problem  was  not  a  serious  one,  but  just  about  a  month  after  they  finished 
making  their  guesses  for  this  year  we  had  the  devaluations  of  European  currencies. 
They  naturally  completely  altered  trading  relationships  and  trading  patterns. 
The  result  has  been  that  this  year’s  guesses,  made  in  advance,  have  turned  out 
to  be  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  other  defect  is  that  although  the  payments  plan  *  *  *  has  *  *  * 

operated  to  free  up  European  trade,  and  permits  a  large  gross  in  the  volume  of 
trade  within  Europe,  there  is  nothing  *  *  *  that  tends  to  cure  the  disease. 

That  is,  there  is  nothing  *  *  *  that  provides  any  incentive  to  creditor 

'  countries  or  to  debtor  countries,  to  try  to  bring  their  trade  into  reasonable  balance 
or  close  to  balance  within  Europe. 

Thus  as  measured  by  completed  developments,  the  record,  until 
the  recent  past,  has  given  meager  evidence  on  which  to  base  hopes 
that  the  participating  nations  would  use  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  to  consolidate  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  permanent  solution 
of  western  Europe’s  economic  ills  rather  than  permitting  it  to  become 
merely  a  passing  period  in  which  they  enjoyed  American  bounty. 


C.  THE  PROPOSED  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 

The  move  to  provide  a  more  adequate  payments  plan. — A  development 
of  considerable  potential  and  in  immediate  prospect  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  European  payments  union  gaged  to  strengthen  multi¬ 
lateral  trade. 

To  correct  the  defects  in  the  existing  payments  scheme  as  noted 
!  above,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  took  the  initiative 
last  fall  toward  bringing  about  a  new  payments  arrangement  more 
i  clearly  reflecting  the  central  objectives  of  the  European  recovery 
i  program. 

The  impulse  originated  in  an  address  directed  to  the  nations  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  by  Administrator 
Hoffman  on  October  31.  After  3  months  of  study,  at  the  close  of 
January  1950,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  accepted  the  principles  of  a  new  set  of  payments  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Council’s  resolution  expressed  the  will  to  form  a  pay¬ 
ments  union  in  keeping  with  broad  principles. 

The  arrangements  have  not  as  yet  been  completed.  An  obstacle 
to  its  taking  final  form  has  been  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  must  adjust  its  position  as  banker  of  the  sterling  area  to  the 
obligations  it  would  have  as  a  participant  in  the  European  payments 
union.  Recent  days  have  brought  increasing  indications  that  this 
dual  relationship  may  be  worked  out;  accordingly  the  likelihood  of  a 
more  adequate  European  payments  arrangement  may  be  said  to  be 
increasing. 

The  new  payments  plan,  as  it  emerges,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Europeans’  own  efforts  and  own  consent — albeit,  with  indispensable 
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stimulus  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.’^’  As  related 
by  Administrator  Hoffman: 

*  *  *  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  *  *  *  in 
getting  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  this  must  move  forward,  and  it  must  move 
forward  not  in  order  to  comply  with  any  directive  from  us.  In  other  words,  to  be 
successful  you  have  got  to  bring  these  people  along  to  where  they  finally  make  up 
their  minds  that  this  is  hard  to  do  but  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

There  is  one  situation  which  has  developed  which  gives  us  our  real  hope  that 
this  can  be  brought  off  and  brought  off  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no 
criticism  from  anybody  anywhere  about  it.  In  the  first  instance  we  told  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  OEEC  what  we  felt  should  constitute  a  first  step 
toward  integration:  We  did  not  say,  “This  is  what  you  must  do,”  but  we  said, 
“these  are  our  ideas  as  to  what  would  be  an  adequate  first  step.”  Then  the 
members  of  the  Council,  after  considering  it,  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  as  to 
what  they  would  do.  This  was  their  decision.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  say, 
“This  is  our  program  which  we  think  will  do  this  for  you,”  but  we  said,  “Here  are 
certain  goals  we  are  mutually  agreed  upon.  Here  are  certain  avenues  that  should 
be  explored  as  avenues  that  would  take  take  us  toward  that  goal,  but  you  figure  it 
out  for  yourselves.”  *  *  * 

Now,  this  is  their  program  and  all  we  have  kept  insisting  is  that  they  carry  out 
their  own  program. 

The  basic  principles. — The  European  payments  union  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  would  be  designed  to 
fulfill  the  principles  set  forth  below,  as  quoted  from  the  Organization’s 
second  report: 

*  *  *  In  the  first  place  they  must  facilitate  the  largest  possible  measure 

of  liberalization  of  trade  among  the  participating  countries. 

Secondly,  they  must  be  compatible  with  and  support  other  decisions  and 
policies  *  *  *  for  the  solution  of  the  over-all  western  European  problem. 

In  particular,  they  must  help,  not  hinder,  the  participating  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  external  assistance;  and  they 
must  encourage  all  members  to  achieve  or  maintain  a  high  and  stable  level  of 
trade  and  employment  *  *  *. 

Thirdly,  they  must  be  of  a  nature  to  make  possible  the  transition  from  the 
post-war  world — and  in  particular  the  first  2  years  of  ERP — to  the  period  after 
1952,  and  to  provide,  during  the  last  2  years  of  ERP  and  subsequently,  some 
cushion  to  play  the  part  which  European  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
many  of  which  are  now  depleted,  cannot  be  expected  immediately  to  play.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  countries  which  improve  their 
position  to  strengthen  their  reserves,  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Fourthly,  they  must  be  devised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  reasonable  hope 
that  they  will  continue  after  the  termination  of  the  ERP  period  and  thus  provide 
a  payments  machinery  of  a  durable  character,  such  as  may  serve  the  needs  of  a 
trading  area  free  from  quantitative  trade  and  exchange  restrictions.  To  this 
end,  they  must  on  the  one  hand  make  some  provision  for  such  intra-European 
settlements  to  be  made  in  gold,  dollars,  or  other  acceptable  currencies  of  countries 
outside  the  system,  as  will  correspond  structually  to  the  pattern  of  trade  of  the 
member  countries  among  themselves  and  with  the  outside  world,  while  on  the 
other  hand  recognizing  that,  in  the  light  of  the  probable  scarcity  of  dollars,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  limit  to  such  transfers. 

Clearinghouse  junctions. — A  primary  characteristic  of  the  proposed 
arrangements  is  that  they  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse.  As 
described  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bissell: 

*  *  *  as  with  a  commercial  bank  clearinghouse,  each  of  the  central  banks 

in  Europe  will  be  a  member  of  this  central  clearinghouse,  and  monthly  or  quarterly 
or  however  often  settlement  dates  may  be,  each  member  central  bank  *  *  * 

will  report  the  claims  it  holds  *  *  *  on  other  banks.  Those  will  then  be 

cleared  in  the  clearinghouse  exactly  as  they  are  in  a  clearinghouse  among  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  this  country. 

*  *  *  when  the  clearing  operation  is  finished,  then,  of  course,  each  central 

bank  in  Europe  finds  itself  either  in  debt  to  the  clearinghouse  by  the  amount 
of  its  trade  deficit  with  all  the  other  participating  countries  during  the  preceding 
month,  or  else  it  finds  that  the  clearinghouse  owes  it  an  amount  of  money  which 
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represents  the  payment  surplus  with  the  whole  rest  of  Europe  for  the  preceding 
month.  *  *  *  it  is  that  which  is  so  important  in  making  this  a  multilateral 

payments  system  instead  of  simply  a  bilateral  payments  system. 

A  second  characteristic  concerns  the  manner  of  settlement  of  debts 
between  a  central  bank  and  the  clearinghouse.  This  will  be  in  part 
by  credits  advanced  by  the  participating  countries  themselves  and 
in  part  by  financing  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

As  explained  in  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation — 

Short  term  credits  would  be  used  automatically  to  settle  these  net  debit  and 
credit  positions  until  they  were  exhausted.  There  would  be  no  bilateral  link 
between  the  net  creditor  and  the  net  debtor  in  respect  of  lending  by  or  borrowing 
from  the  EPU;  the  net  creditor  would  in  fact  give  a  short  term  credit  to  the  EPU 
and  the  EPU  would  give  a  short  term  credit  to  the  net  debtor. 

If  the  facilities  of  the  system  are  to  be  preserved  unencumbered,  it  would  be 
essential  to  insure  that  the  short  term  lines  of  credit  are  continually  reestablished. 

I  Whenever  any  part  of  the  short  term  credits  granted  by  the  EPU  to  a  debtor  or 
by  a  creditor  to  the  EPU  had  been  utilized  for  an  agreed  period,  they  should  be 
deemed  to  have  financed  a  semi-permanent  deficit  and  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed.  Such  short  term  credits  would  normally  be  redeemed  by  the  use  of 
medium  or  long  term  credits  *  *  *. 

The  junction  oj  dollars. — This  leads  on  to  the  question  of  the  redress 
of  debtor  and  creditor  positions  beyond  short-term  settlements.  In 
the  words  of  the  Organization’s  report — 

When  the  short  term  lines  of  credit  were  exhausted,  recourse  would  be  had  to 
the  medium  or  long  term  lines  of  credit  to  settle  automatically  net  credit  or  debit 
positions  with  the  EPU.  There  is  general  agreement  that  during  the  use  of  this 
medium  or  long  term  line  of  credit  the  debtors  should  at  the  same  time  pay 
dollars  to  the 'EPU  and  that,  in  order  to  discourage  excessive  positions,  the  pror 
portions  of  dollar  payments  would  steadily  increase,  until,  by  the  time  the  debtor’s 
line  of  credit  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  greater  part  of  any  net  deficit  position 
would  be  settled  by  dollar  payments. 

Similarly,  net  credit  positions  on  medium  or  long  term  would  be  settled  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  combination  of  dollar  payments  by  the  EPU  to  the  creditor,  and 
the  granting  of  credits  by  the  creditor  to  EPU. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  function  of  credit  extended  by 
the  European  nations  themselves  in  this  system.  As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Bissell — 

!*  *  *  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  element  in  the  procedure  is  to  imply  an 

incentive  to  the  creditor  countries  in  this  system.  We  do  not  want  to  make  it 
too  easy  to  earn  dollars  in  Europe.  If  it  is  too  easy  to  earn  dollars  in  Europe, 
these  countries  will  not  have  the  incentive  and  the  pressure  to  earn  dollars  outside 
of  Europe.  And,  since  earning  dollars  in  Europe  is  merely  earning  them  away 
from  one  or  the  other  participating  countries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  we 
obviously  do  not  want  to  make  that  too  attractive  an  opportunity. 

Also,  another  reason  for  bringing  this  credit  element  into  operations,  of  the 
payments  union  is  that  we  want  to  begin  to  build  something  now  that  will  have 
the  possibility  of  lasting  beyond  the  ERP  when  there  is  no  more  ECA  aid.  And 
it  is  our  view  that  by  the  time  the  ECA  is  out  of  the  picture,  this  kind  of  a  clearing¬ 
house  should  be  able  to  operate  with  the  settlements  made  entirely  in  gold,  plus 
credits  among  the  European  countries  themselves,  with  no  third  element  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  conditional  aid  of  the  present  payments  plan. 

At  the  same  time  the  employment  of  dollars  in  some  degree  would 
be  essential;  mechanism  may  be  expected  to  work  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  dollars  as  a  lubricant.  In  the  words  of  the  Organization’s 
report  — 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  payments  arrangements  now  envisaged  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization,  that  a  part  of  United  States  aid  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  financial 
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positions  arising  in  intra-European  trade.  In  addition  to  the  direct  dollar  aid 
needed  by  each  country  for  its  own  recovery  program,  it  will  be  desirable  that 
some  part  of  the  aid  for  1950-51  be  put  into  a  special  fund  of  dollars  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  new  payments  arrangements.  The  part  of  the  aid  destined 
for  use  in  this  special  fund  must  be  in  a  form  that  makes  it  possible  to  finance 
fully  and  freely  all  transfers  which  may  arise  in  the  payments  arrangements  now 
proposed. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  dollars  will  be  needed  beyond  the 
normal  workings  of  the  proposed  system.  The  Organization’s  report 
notes : 

There  will  be  some  special  cases  which  will  call  for  special  treatment.  These 
cases  may  be  dealt  with  inside  or  outside  the  general  system;  but  any  special 
allotments  of  direct  or  indirect  United  >States  aid  made  to  meet  them  must  be 
separated  from  the  normal  financial  facilities  of  the  system. 

The  report  adds : 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  United  States  aid  to  be  used  to  assist  some  particular 
countries  to  finance  such  intra-European  deficits  as  may  be  called  “structural”  or 
“exceptional”,  in  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  is  no  piospect  of  them 
being  eliminated  during  the  immediate  future.  This  indirect  aid  will  be  provided 
in  a  manner  which  has  still  to  be  determined.  It  will  be  an  ECA  responsibility 
to  allocate  ECA  dollars  in  connection  with  such  “structural”  or  “exceptional” 
deficits.  Indirect  aid  will  be  quite  distinct  from  the  normal  facilities  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  new  multilateral  payments  scheme,  though  it  will  probably  be  ad¬ 
ministered  inside  the  new  system. 

Scrutiny  of  financial  policies  by  the  payments  union. — A  third 
characteristic  would  relate  to  the  use  of  the  central  institution  to 
exercise  active  scrutiny  of  the  over-all  financial  policies  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  As  expressed  in  the  Organization’s  report — 

The  equilibrium  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  multilateral  payments 
system  may  be  endangered  by  inflationary  or  deflationary  pressures. '  Inflationary 
or  deflationary  policies  must  not  be  allowed  to  delay  the  solution  of  Europe’s 
general  problem,  to  endanger  the  liberation  of  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  and  stable  level  of  employment,  or  to  render  ineffective  the  mechanism 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  transferability  of  European  currencies. 

*  *  *  any  organ  set  up  to  supervise  these  new  payments  arrangements 

must  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  positive  duty  to  consult  continuously  with 
members  on  their  relevant  economic  and  financial  policies  and  to  use  the  privileges 
and  facilities  of  the  system  to  promote  the  underlying  conditions  indispensible  to 
continued  transferability. 

The  report  observes  further — 

Whenever  the  position  of  a  member,  whether  a  net  creditor  or  a  net  debtor, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  the  consequence  of  an  undesirable  mone¬ 
tary,  financial  or  general  economic  policy  being  followed  by  him,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  place  conditions  on  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  EPU.  They  would 
also  have  the  power  of  varying  the  amount  of  dollar  payments,  asking  more  from  a 
net  debtor  or  paying  less  to  a  net  creditor,  though  it  is  for  consideration  whether 
such  discretion  should  or  should  not  be  exercised  while  the  first  part  of  the  medium 
or  long  term  line  of  credit  was  being  used. 

The  power  of  the  management  would  not  be  limited  to  modifying  the  normal 
rules  adversely  to  a  member.  In  any  case  when  a  member  was  in  difficulties  and 
time  was  needed  for  the  necessary  corrective  policies  to  have  their  effect,  special 
additional  facilities  could  be  given  to  him. 

Organizational  relationships. — The  management  of  the  payments 
union  would,  of  course,  work  in  close  relationship  with  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Cooperation.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board  whose 
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members  would  represent  particular  governments.  The  board  would 
be  empowered  to  act  with  some  majority  less  than  unanimity.  As 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  would  be 
associated  with  the  board  as  an  observer  so  long  as  dollars  were  being 
used  and  its  approval  would  be  necessary  for  any  use  of  dollars. 

It  is  intended  also  that  operations  of  the  payments  union,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  board,  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements.  There  is  also  the  question  of  relationship  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  since  the  payments  union  would  be  seeking 
to  accomplish  on  a  western  European  scale  what  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  intended  to  accomplish  on  a  world  scale.  As 
observed  in  the  report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation — - 

These  matters  are  of  great  interest  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of 
which  many  participating  countries  are  members,  and  these  countries  will  be 
concerned  to  ensure  that  obligations  incurred  by  them  as  members  of  the  EPU 
)  should  be  consistent  with  obligations  which  they  may  have  as  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Close  cooperation  and  consultation  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  are  desirable,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
what  shall  be  the  appropriate  relationships. 

Need  for  reduction  of  quotas. — As  a  device  for  increasing  multi¬ 
lateralism  in  trade,  the  payments  union  must  be  supported  by 
companion  actions  to  reduce  restrictions  in  all  facets  of  trade.  This 
necessity  has  been  recognized,  if  not  as  yet  in  action,  then  at  least  in 
declarations  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation.  As  expressed  in  an  undertaking  of  the  Council — 

1.  Member  countries  must  make  it  their  aim  to  remove,  as  soon  as  such  a 
payments  scheme  comes  into  force,  quantitative  restrictions  on  at  least  60  percent 
of  their  imports  on  private  account  from  other  member  countries  taken  as  a 
group,  in  the  respective  fields  of  food  and  feeding  stuffs,  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  counted  spearately. 

2.  The  Council  shall  decide  as  soon  as  possible  after  June  30,  1950,  what  further 
progress  during  1950  participating  countries  should  undertake  with  a  view  to 
attaining  a  liberalization  of  75  percent  of  their  imports  on  private  account  from 
other  participating  countries  taken  as  a  group. 

This  decision  shall  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  obtaining, 
including  the  result  obtained  as  far  as  the  suppression  of  practices  that  may 
prejudice  free  competition  among  European  countries  is  concerned. 

|  In  any  event  quotas  still  existing  after  December  31,  1950,  would  have  to  be 
f  justified. 

Further  negotiations  to  the  end  of  achieving  the  aims  set  forth  in 
paragraph  2  above  would  take  place  as  soon  as  the  objectives  in 
paragraph  1  had  been  attained.  The  undertaking  of  the  Council 
continues: 

*  *  *  During  these  negotiations,  member  countries  should  take  the  following 

recommendations  into  account: 

(а)  This  new  stage  of  liberalisation  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising 

the  liberalisation  lists  submitted  by  member  countries.  *  *  * 

(б)  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive  measures  of  liberalisation  to  be 
taken  during  1950,  member  countries  could  meanwhile  take  steps  to  enlarge 
existing  quotas. 

(c)  As  a  first  step  towards  permitting  progress  towards  complete  freedom  of 
'  transactions  and  transfers  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  member  countries  shall: 

I.  Establish  a  stand  still  on  the  introduction  of  restrictions  both  to  transfer 
and  to  contract  in  respect  of  all  invisible  transactions  on  current  account. 
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II.  Abolish  all  restrictions  on  these  current  invisible  transactions  which  are 
connected  with  the  movement  of  goods,  the  importation  of  which  is  free  from 
quantitative  restrictions  in  pursuance  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  organization 
on  liberalisation  of  intra-European  trade. 

III.  Relax  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  restrictions  on  other  current  invisible 
transactions  so  long  as  this  can  be  done  without  danger  to  their  balances  of 
payments. 

Meanwhile,  studies  would  be  pressed  and  recommendations  made 
concerning  the  liberalization  of  invisible  transactions  and  financial 
transfers  and  concerning  the  tariff  policies  of  the  participating 
countries. 

The  need  jor  action. — As  to  the  first  essential  step,  the  formation  of 
the  payments  union,  the  second  report  of  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  reflects  a  note  of  urgency  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  undertaking.  It  recognizes  the  difficulties.  It  recognizes  also 
the  necessity  that  there  be  action  without  undue  delay.  The  report 
notes: 

*  *  *  In  the  first  place,  there  is  now  a  very  high  level  of  activity  in  most 

participating  countries;  even  a  slight  loosening  of  the  various  national  economies 
would  greatly  increase  the  resistance  to  a  relaxation  of  import  controls.  Secondly, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  substantial  volume  of  United  States  aid  to  participating 
countries,  it  is  possible  in  various  ways  to  cushion  the  effects  of  freer  trade  and 
payments;  as  the  aid  diminishes,  this  will  become  progressively  more  difficult. 
In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  longer  restrictions  persist,  the  more  entrenched  and 
widespread  are  the  interests  that  depend  on  them  and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  break  them  down. 

At  another  juncture  the  report  says: 

The  difficulties  *  *  *  must  be  faced  and  overcome.  If  important  results 

are  to  begin  to  emerge  soon  after  1952,  it  is  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  a  larger  market.  Conditions  are  now  more  favorable  than 
they  were  during  the  early  postwar  years.  While  production  was  low,  it  was 
necessary  to  concentrate  on  an  increase  in  the  volume;  it  was  hard  for  countries 
to  allow  the  free  export  of  scarce  commodities.  While  strong  inflationary  pressure 
persisted,  it  was  difficult  to  relax  import  controls  without  risking  serious  payments 
difficulties. 

Production  has  now  recovered  to  a  large  extent  and  inflationary  pressure  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  If  the  present  favorable  opportunity  to  free  trade  and 
payments  and  to  insure  greater  specialization  is  not  taken,  it  may  be  more  difficult 
later  on.  *  *  * 

The  above  words  reflect  courage  and  discernment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  participating  governments  themselves  will  demonstrate  the 
same  attributes  by  early  positive  action  along  the  lines  already 
accepted  in  principle. 

D.  THE  CONTENT  OP  THE  BILL  RELATING  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

PROGRAM 

Analysis  of  the  original  request.- — The  request  as  originally  placed 
before  the  committee  by"  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
was  for  a  $3,099,100,000  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1951.  It 
was  estimated  that  $149,100,000  would  carry  over  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Authority  to  permit  continued  use 
of  the  sums  carried  over  was  sought.  In  addition,  a  new  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  $2,950,000,000  was  asked.  The  total  of  the 
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carry-over  and  the  new  request  would  equal  the  total  sum  sought  for 
the  coming  year. 

An  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request  in  relation  to  the  total 
of  funds  that  would  be  available  for  obligation.  It  gives  data  for 
preceding  periods  of  the  program  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


Summary  of  funds  available  for  obligation  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 


Actual,  Apr.  3, 
194S-June  30, 
1949 


Estimate,  1950 


Estimate,  1951 


DIRECT  OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation  or  estimate . . 

Public-debt  authorization  1 _ 

Recapture  from  Public  Law  389. 


Total _ _ 

Prior  year  balance  of  unallotted  funds,  reappropriated--. 
Balance  of  unallotted  funds  reappropriated  for  subse¬ 
quent  year _ _ _ 


Total  direct  obligations  and  allottments _ 

Balance  of  allotted  funds  reappropriated  for  subsequent 


year. 


Prior  year  balance  of  allotted  funds  reappropriated. 
Total  direct  obligations _ _ 


REIMBURSABLE  OBLIGATIONS 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed _ 

Total  obligations _ 


$5,  074,  000,  000 
972,  300,  000 
14,  500,  000 


$3, 028,  380,  000 
150,  000,000 
5.  000,  000 


$2, 950, 000. 000 


6, 060, 800,  000 


-78, 821, 869 


3,  783, 380, 000 
78,  821, 869 

-149, 100,  000 


5, 981, 978, 131 
-46,  941, 194 


3,  713, 101,  869 


46,  941, 194 


5, 935,  036, 937 


3,  760,  043,  063 


166, 000 


5,  935, 036, 937 


3, 760,  209, 063 


2, 950, 000, 000 
149, 100,  000 


3, 099, 100, 000 


3, 099, 100,  000 


147,  500 


3, 099,  247,  500 


1  Excludes  $150,000,000  public-debt  authorization  for  investment  guaranties. 


A  second  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  types  of  activity  involved.  Comparative  data  for  other  years 
are  included. 


Obligations  by  activities  in  appropriations  made  or  requested  for  European  recovery 

program 


Actual,  Apr.  3, 
1948-June  30, 
1949 

Estimate,  1950 

Estimate,  1951 

DIRECT  OBLIGATIONS 

Grants  and  loans  for  recovery _ 

Deficiency  materials  projects . .  . 

Technical  assistance _  _  ___ . .  . 

$5,  906, 058,  806 
622.  500 

2,  419.  826 
12,  082,  205 
3,  579 
13, 850, 021 

$3,  705,  228,  063 
20,  000, 000 
9,  000, 000 
10,  500,  000 
50, 000 
15, 265, 000 

$3, 045.  995. 000 
20,  000, 000 
15.  000,  000 
2,  800.  000 
50,  000 
15.  255.  000 

Ocean  freight,  voluntary  foreign  aid. . . 

Confidential  fund . . . . . 

Administration.-.  . . 

Total  direct  obligations.  . . . . . 

5,  935, 036, 937 

3, 760, 043,  063 

166,  000 

3,  099, 100, 000 

147, 500 

REIMBURSABLE  OBLIGATIONS 

Administration _ _ _ 

Total  obligations. . . . . . . 

5,  935, 036, 937 

3,  760,  209, 063 

3, 099,  247,  500 
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A  third  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  request,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  relationship  of  the  factors  contained  in  it,  to  equivalent 
factors  appropriated  for  in  previous  years. 


Comparative  summary  of  appropriations  and  authorizations  for  European  recovery 

program 


Item 

Actual,  Apr.  3, 
1948-June  30, 
1949 

Estimate,  1950 

Estimate,  1951 

Direct  country  aid _ _  _ 

$5, 953, 000, 000 

i  $4,056,152,508 

$3, 009, 995, 000 
36, 000, 000 
37, 850, 000 
15,  255,  000 

15,128,110 
13, 850,  021 

39, 550, 000 
15,  265,  000 

Administration _  _ _ 

Total  obligations  and  allotments . . 

Allotments  unobligated--  _  _ 

5, 981, 978, 131 
-46,  941, 194 

4, 110, 967,  508 

3,  099, 100,  000 

Prior  year  allotments  obligated _ _ _ _ _ 

46, 941, 194 

-397, 865, 639 

Comparative  transfer  from  government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas  (GARIOA)  for  Germany _ 

Total  direct  obligations _  _ _ 

5, 935, 036, 937 

3, 760, 043, 063 

-46, 941, 194 
-78, 821,869 

3,  099, 100, 000 

Prior  year  balance  reappropriated: 

Allotted _ _  _ 

Unallotted-  _  _  _ _ 

-149,100,000 

Balance  reappropriated  for  subsequent  years: 

Allotted _  _  _  _ 

46,  941, 194 
78,821,869 

Unallotted _ 

149, 100,  000 

Total.-  _ _ 

6, 060, 800, 000 

3,  783, 380, 000 

Appropriation  request _ 

2, 950, 000, 000 

1  Includes  $397,865,639  from  appropriations  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  (GARIOA)  for 
Germany. 


Of  the  total  of  $3,099,100,000  sought,  a  sum  of  $2,925,000,000 
would  go  for  country-aid  programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  related  exclusively  to  objectives  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  An  accompanying  table  shows  the  country-aid 
programs  in  terms  of  dollar  value  of  assistance.  Comparative 
figures  of  the  current  year  and  the  projected  year  are  given.  The 
relationship  of  the  country-aid  programs  and  the  dollar  deficits  and 
the  reserve  changes  in  the  countries  concerned  is  indicated.  In  some 
instances  the  reserve  change  is  positive.  In  such  instances  the 
assistance  in  dollars  has  been  in  the  form  of  conditional  aid — that  is, 
in  consideration  of  aid  passed  on  to  another  country  as  a  grant. 
The  country  programs  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  below  in 
connection  with  the  committee’s  decision  to  have  greater  direct  use 
of  surplus  commodities  brought  about  in  the  program. 
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Country  aid  programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  fiscal  years 

1950  and  1951 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950 

Fiscal  year  1951 

Dollar 

deficit 

Aid 

Reserve 

change 

Dollar 

deficit 

Pipe 

line 

change 1 

Aid 

Reserve 

change 

Austria. . .  __  _ 

Belgium _ 

Denmark _  ..  ...  ..  _  ... 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste  . . 

-169.5 
-194.  2 
-86.2 
-13.4 
-613. 1 
-741.4 
-156.  3 
-7.0 
-57.  2 
-355.  6 
-260.  7 
-97. 1 
-48.  3 
-48.5 
-68.2 
-956. 1 

+166.  4 
+256.  9 
+87.0 
+  13.4 
+673. 1 

3  +740.  3 
+156.  3 
+7.0 
+44.9 
+364.  0 
+295.  6 
+90.0 
+31.5 
+48.0 
+59.  0 
+919.  8 

-3.1 

+62.7 

+0.8 

-135.5 
-185.3 
-76.5 
-10.0 
-549.  3 
-594.  3 
-148.8 
-5.2 
-39.5 
-319.5 
-226.  3 
-66.6 
-22.5 
-21.1 
-48.8 
-724.  0 

+10.0 

+35.0 

+10.0 

+124.  4 
+142.  8 
+65.1 
+10.0 
+502.  8 
+552.  9 
+148.8 
+5.2 
+33.5 
+290.  6 
+192.  8 
+67. 1 
+23.5 
+34.3 
+44.  1 
+687. 1 

-1.1 

-7.5 

-1.4 

France.  .  ...”  ..  .  .  .  .  _ 

Germany.. . 

Greece _ _ _  _  _ 

3+60.0 
-1. 1 

+40.0 

+37.0 

-6.5 

-4.4 

Iceland _  _ 

Ireland.  _  _ _ _ _ 

-12.3 
+8.4 
2+34.  9 
-7.1 
-16.8 
-0.5 
-9.2 
-36.3 

+6.0 
+  18  0 
+30.  0 
+3.0 

Italy .  . . . . 

Netherlands _ _ _  _ 

Norway . 

Portugal . . . . 

-10.9 

-3.5 

+3.5 

+1.0 

+16.2 

-2.7 

+13.1 

Sweden _  _ 

Turkey .  . . . 

United  Kingdom _ 

Total  .  ...  .  .  . .  __ 

+3.0 

+2.0 

+50.0 

-3,872.8 

3+3,953.2 

2+80. 4 

-3, 173.  2 

+244.  0 

+2,  925.  0 

-4.2 

I  !  1  Pipe-line  change  indicates  dollar  value  of  goods  for  which  procurement  authorizations  have  been  issued 

but  which  have  not  been  received  as  yet. 

2  The  increase  of  reserves  in  fiscal  year  1950  in  the  case  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  is  due,  to  the  extent 
of  $91,700,000,  to  the  return  of  gold  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 

3  Includes  $397,900,000  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  (G  ARIOA). 


Other  expenses  contemplated  in  the  request  total  $174,100,000. 

Of  this  sum,  $85,000,000  would  go  for  special  projects.  These 
i  consist  of  power  projects  involving  more  than  one  country  and  over¬ 
seas  development  undertakings. 

For  the  power  projects,  the  request  is  $40,000,000.  These  are 
nine  in  number.  Five  are  for  thermal  produced  power,  three  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  and  one  for  transmission  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Countries  to  be  served  by  these  developments  are  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
shortage  of  electric  power  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  European 
industrial  development  and  that  these  projects  relate  directly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Also,  the  projects 
are  only  in  part  financed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  from  which  source  about  $110,500,000  of  a  total  investment 
amounting  to  about  $294,000,000  will  be  derived.  The  projects  will 
involve  the  development  of  about  1,000,000  kilowatts. 

For  overseas  developments  $45,000,000  is  sought.  Included  are 
such  items  as  road  development,  drainage,  and  the  like — short-term 
undertakings  designed  to  bring  about  immediate  increase  in  overseas 
production.  The  dollar  assistance  related  to  these  developments 
will  comprise  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  outlay,  the  Balance 
being  in  local  currencies.  Overseas  territories  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  are  concerned  in 
these  projects. 

Also  included  in  the  $174,100,000  are  common-use  items  for  Greece. 
These  would  require  $36,000,000.  The  term  “common-use  items” 
denotes  items  that  relate  both  to  the  economic  recovery  program  and 
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to  the  military  assistance  program.  These  items,  involving  both 
industrial  and  military  development,  were  formerly  carried  in  the 
military  aid  budget.  They  are  kept  separate  from  the  regular 
country-aid  program  for  Greece  because  of  their  bearing  on  the 
military  program. 

For  administrative  expenses  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  has  estimated  its  needs  at  $15,255,000.  This  includes  salaries, 
travel,  communications,  rent,  utilities,  and  the  like. 

For  additional  items  not  related  specifically  to  country  programs  a 
sum  of  $37,850,000  is  sought.  This  sum  includes  the  following: 
$20,000,000  for  development  of  strategic  material  sources;  $15,000,000 
for  technical  assistance,  $50,000  for  a  confidential  fund;  and  $2,800,000 
for  ocean  freight  for  relief  packages  sent  to  countries  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  grant  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  outlay  for  relief 
shipments  will  be  significantly  curtailed  in  the  third  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  As  explained  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
a  report  submitted  to  the  committee,  the  reduction  will  be  due  to  the 
elimination  of  the  subsidy  on  such  shipments  made  by  individuals  and 
through  commercial  firms  to  certain  countries  with  regard  to  which  the 
need  of  such  shipments  has  fallen  off  drastically.  It  is  planned  to  re¬ 
vise  agreements  with  such  countries  providing  for  duty-free  admission 
and  payment  of  transportation  costs  within  the  countries  concerned. 
Such  shipments  to  the  Unit  ed  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  Germany  will  be  affected.  Shipments  to  other  countries  may  be 
affected  if  developments  warrant.  Shipments  by  The  Cooperative 
for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc.,  and  other  such  voluntary 
nonprofit  agencies  will  not  be  affected. 

The  uses  for  the  dollars  allocated  to  technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  are  indicated  in  an 
accompanying  table.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
used  as  a  factor  in  the  authorization,  differs  sliglitly  from  the  total  on 
the  accompanying  table,  but  the  figures  are  close  enough  to  indicate 
the  general  type  of  activities  and  the  countries  concerned  in  this  part 
of  the  program. 


Economic  Cooperation  Administration  technical  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year 
1951,  showing  estimated  commitments  by  country  and  by  field  of  activity 


Country 

Industrial 

produc¬ 

tivity 

Market¬ 

ing 

Agricul¬ 
tural  pro¬ 
ductivity 

Manpower 

utiliza¬ 

tion 

Public 

adminis¬ 

tration 

All  other 

Total 

Total.. . 

France  .  .  . . 

Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public)  _ 

$6, 120, 500 

$1, 447, 300 

$2, 344, 000 

$1, 421, 800 

$1, 204, 300 

$3, 522, 100 

$16, 359,  900 

698,  500 

378,  600 
481, 000 
559,  800 
277,  700 

1,  019,  000 

1,  259,  000 

601,  700 
845,300 

179,  600 

120,  000 
98,  400 
133,  500 
94,  600 
120,  000 
300,  000 

106,  800 
294,  400 

217, 400 

196,  600 
404, 300 
153, 100 
80, 900 
464,  200 
91,200 

190,  800 
545,500 

50,  500 

54, 100 

360, 000 

116. 300 

300. 100 

113. 100 
8,000 

328,  600 

1,  000,  000 

943,  800 

352. 300 

1,  560, 100 

811,  500 

2,  200,  700 
1,  080,  200 

473,  000 
2,  058,  300 
2,  684,  400 

3, 017,  800 
2, 173,  900 

300,000 

Greece _ . 

Italv... _ _ 

Netherlands . 

TurKey... . . . 

United  Kinedom _  . 

Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  . 

All  others.  ... 
Unallocated  program 

183, 800 
65,  000 
6,800 

15,000 

1, 058, 000 
42,  800 

733,  200 
55,  700 
5,  000 
126,  600 
19,  200 

116,  800 
93,  800 
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The  dollars  for  development  of  strategic-material  sources  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  funds  drawn  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  5  percent 
reserved  for  United  States  uses  from  the  local  currency  counterpart 
funds.  The  relationship  between  the  dollars  to  be  spent  and  the  dollar 
equivalents  from  the  counterpart  funds  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  dollar  total  in  the  table  varies 
slightly  from  the  estimated  $20,000,000).  In  general,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  explains,  dollar  funds  are  used  in  this 
program  only  when  dollar-bought  equipment  is  essential  to  the  under¬ 
taking  or  will  hasten  the  increased  production  that  is  sought. 


Economic  Cooperation  Administration  strategic  materials  projects,  fiscal  year  1951 

[Dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Fiscal  year  1951  (estimate) 


Country  (including  overseas  territory) 

Total 

5  percent 
counterpart 
dollar 

equivalents 

ECA  dollars 

Total _ . _ _  .  ... 

28, 964,  000 

8, 610, 000 

20, 354, 000 

United  Kingdom.  . . . . . 

11, 062, 000 
3, 975,  000 
4, 323,  000 

2, 282, 000 
2,  760, 000 
2,  968, 000 

8, 780,  000 
1, 215,  000 
1, 355, 000 

France _ _ _  _ _ 

Greece  and  Italy _ _ _ _ _ ...  _ 

Turkey _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Netherlands . 

660, 000 
3, 350,  000 

660,  000 
2, 850,  000 

Scandinavia  and  Ireland . . .  .  _ 

500, 000 

Austria  _ 

Portugal..  ...  . . . . . . .  . 

5, 460,  000 
134,  000 

5, 460,  000 
34, 000 

Germany  (Federal  Republic).. _ _ _ _ 

100, 000 

The  country-aid  programs . — The  critical  item  in  the  over-all  programs 
is  that  dealing  with  the  country  programs,  for  which  $2,925,000,000 
is  allocated  in  the  estimates.  It  is  here  that  the  reductions  would 
have  to  be  made,  in  the  main,  if  any  appreciable  cut  were  ordered  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  projected  program  that  the  aims 
of  European  recovery  program  will  be  served  or  frustrated,  depending 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  made  available.  The  committee  exam¬ 
ined  the  projected  figures  with  greatest  care  to  assure  itself  that  no 
opportunity  might  be  missed  for  a  saving  that  would  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  program.  The  commodity  groups  within  the  country  programs 
are  shown  in  an  accompanying  table.  Data  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
are  included  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  projected  year  to 
show  in  what  parts  of  the  program  the  principal  reductions  from  the 
present  year  are  planned.  (Details  for  individual  countries  are  shown 
in  tables  on  pp.  454-457  of  committee  hearings  on  H.  R.  7378  and 
H.  R.  7797.) 

The  committee  determined  upon  the  following  line  of  action — to 
cut  the  requested  authorization  by  $1,000,000,000  and  to  provide  a 
compensatory  authorization  to  use  in  the  European  recovery  program 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  action  was  de¬ 
liberated  at  great  length  in  the  committee.  The  division  was  close. 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  was  that  this  method  would  best  serve 
to  relieve  the  situation  regarding  agricultural  surpluses  and  the 
budgetary  situation  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  prejudice  the 
objective  of  aiding  European  recovery. 
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Commodity  groups  in  European  recovery  program  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  in  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951 


Commodity 

Program,  fiscal 
year  1950  1 

Requested  pro¬ 
gram,  fiscal 
year  1951 

Food  and  agricultural  imports: 

Food _  ...  ...  _ _ 

$662, 400,  000 
154, 000, 000 
464,  400,  000 
175, 800. 000 

$596, 900,  000 
154, 400, 000 
503, 500,  000 
141,  700, 000 

Feed  and  fertilizer  ..  . 

Natural  fibers. .  .  _ 

Other  agricultural  products _ 

Total  food  and  agricultural  products _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 456, 600, 000 

1, 396, 500, 000 

Industrial  imports: 

Fuels,  ..  _ _ _ ... 

350, 800,  000 

550.100,  000 

766. 100,  000 
152,  700,  000 

301,  400, 000 
404, 000, 000 
516, 300, 000 
71,000, 000 

Industrial  raw  materials  ..  _ 

Capital  equipment..  .  .  _ 

Other  manufactures  and  raw  materials _ _  _  .  ._ 

Total  industrial  imports . . . .  . .  . 

1,  819,  700,  000 

1,  292, 700, 000 

Total  commodity  imports _ _ _  .  .  _  .  . 

3,  276,  300,  000 
266, 100,  000 

2, 689,  200, 000 
235,  800,  000 

Transportation _ ...  _ _  .  ... 

Total  program  financed  by  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration _ _ _ 

3,  542,  400,  000 
-44,  000,  000 
+397,  900,  000 
+56, 900, 000 

2, 925, 000.  000 

Carry-over  from  previous  appropriations _ _ _ _  _  .. 

Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  for  Germany _  _ _ 

Offshore  procurement  by  other  participating  oountries  in  Belgium... 

Total  allotment  from  fiscal-year  appropriation _ 

3, 953,  200, 000 

2, 925, 000, 000 

1  Includes  Indonesia. 


Other  'provisions  regarding  commodities. — Most  of  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  subsection  (c)  make  subsidiary  changes  in  section  112  of  the 
act  relating  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  in  point  here  to  consider  three  other  parts  of  the  subsection  in 
question  relating  to  certain  commodities. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection  strikes  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  1 1 1  of  the  act.  These  sections  of  the  act: 

(b)  The  procurement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  under  this  title  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  outside  the 
United  States;  and,  in  furnishing  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  fully  into  account  the  present  and  anticipated  world 
shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  consequent  undesirability  of  ex¬ 
pansion  in  petroleum-consuming  equipment  where  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  or 
other  sources  of  power  is  practicable. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  domestic  grain  supplies  and  the  re¬ 
tention  in  the  United  States  of  byproduct  feeds  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  participating 
countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United  States  wheat 
used  to  produce  the  wheat  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant 
to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  12}4  per  centum  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  procured  in  the  United 
States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title. 

It  is  sufficient  to  note,  in  explanation  of  the  committee’s  action,  that 
these  provisions  of  the  act  were  originally  based  upon  situations  of 
fact  that  no  longer  obtain. 

A  third  matter  to  be  noted  in  passing  relates  to  two  new  provisos 
concerning  the  procurement  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949.  One  is  contained  in  subparagraph 
(h)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  102  and  the  other  is  in 
subparagraph  (iii)  of  the  same  paragraph.  These  relate  to  acquisition 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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and  from  private  sources.  Their  effect  is  to  insure  that  flour  and 
wheat  acquired  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  turned 
over  to  participating  countries  in  the  form  of  grants  will  be  made 
available  at  the  prices  established  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  to  such  receiving  countries  as  are  entitled  to  buy  under 
that  agreement. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  western  Europe  has  a  permanent 
food  deficit.  This  must  be  filled  by  food  from  the  dollar  area  if 
western  Europe  is  not  to  go  hungry.  The  deficit  will  continue 
indefinitely,  notwithstanding  the  great  recovery  in  production  that  is 
being  achieved.  In  time  the  western  Europeans  will,  it  is  expected, 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pay  for  all  their  required  food  from 
the  dollar  area  in  dollars  they  have  earned.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  however. 

According  to  present  estimates  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  countries  participating  in  the  program  will  import  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  a  total  of  $1,645,000,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  This  includes  such  imports  financed 
both  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries  out  of  their  own  resources.  The  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  estimates  that  agricultural  imports  from  all 
dollar  sources  financed  by  program  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
will  total  $1,395,500,000.  Of  this  amount  the  major  portion — about 
$1,122,900,000  worth — will  be  procured  from  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  estimates.  The  balance  will  be  procured  from 
other  countries  in  the  dollar  area.  An  accompanying  table  indicates 
the  relationship  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  food  and 
agricultural  products  with  such  products  in  the  European  recovery 
program  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  loans,  Jan.  31,  1950,  compared  with  esti¬ 
mates  of  commodities  from  bnited  States  sources,  to  be  financed  by  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  fiscal  year  1951 


Imports  fi¬ 
nanced  by 
Economic 
Cooperation 
Administration 


Cotton _ 

Wheat  (and  rye) . . 

Coarse  grains _ _ 

Soybeans _ 

Linseed  and  linseed  oil. 

Cheese _ 

Peanuts _ _ _ 


Rosin 


Turpentine. 
Dried  fruit, 

Total. 


(FAS) 


$474,  700, 000 
457,200,000  { 
135, 200, 000 
12,000,000  | 

3, 000,  000 
5, 000, 000 
7,  500, 000 
2,  500, 000 
7, 000,  000 
8, 000,  000 

1,500,000  { 
9,300,000  { 


1,122,900,000  { 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
stocks,  Jan. 
31,  1950 


$614,  500,  000 
i  382, 900, 000  \ 
74,300,000  / 
209,  700, 000 
i  6, 900,  000  \ 
5,100,000  / 
201, 600, 000 
8,500,000  .. 
9,  200, 000 
98,100,000 
40,100,000  _. 
17,  100,  000 
1  1,000,000  1 
500,000  / 
i  5,  700, 000 
3, 600, 000 


1, 595, 300,  000 
83,  500, 000 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 
loans,  Jan. 
31,  1950 


Loan  due  date 


$382,  500, 000 
585, 000, 000 
648, 000, 000 
15, 900, 000 
29, 600, 000 


June  30. 

Apr.  30. 

Apr.  30  to  Aug.  31 
May  31. 

Apr.  30. 


17, 600, 000 


June  1. 


12,300,000  Mar.  31. 
1, 300, 000  Do. 
(1 2) 

-3, 600, 000 

1, 692,  200,  000 
3, 600,  000 


1  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  less  than  estimated  requirements  by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1951.  The  lower  figures  within  brackets  indicate  the  extent  by  which  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  stocks  fell  short  of  program  requirements. 

2  Jan.  31,  1950,  stocks  plus  loans  (if  any)  less  than  estimated  requirements  financed  by  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration. 
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The  committee’s  action  regarding  the  authorization. — Subparagraph 
(i)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  102  reflects  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  actions  in  regard  to  the  authorization.  The  amount  as  re¬ 
quested  is  cut  by  $1,000,000,000  to  a  figure  of  $1,950,000,000. 

This  reduction  is  to  be  considered  along  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  as  reflected  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  102.  This 
provision  revises  section  112- of  the  act  in  certain  particulars. 

The  principal  one  is  to  provide  for  furnishing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  kind  to  the  countries  participating  in  the  European 
recovery  program  up  to  $1,000,000,000  in  original  cost  or  market 
value.  Since  the  anticipated  procurement  by  all  participating  coun¬ 
tries  of  food  and  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  during 
fiscal  year  1951,  including  purchases  financed  by  their  own  earnings 
as  well  as  by  funds  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
is  $1 ,645,000,000,  the  proposal  in  this  bill  would  still  leave  $645,000,000 
of  agricultural  products — roughly  two-fifths  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries’  needs — to  be  financed  by  the  recipients  themselves  or  by  dollars 
from  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  funds. 

In  the  past  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  used  the  discretion  given 
him  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  so  that  only  $115,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  agricultural  products  has  been  procured  from 
Government  surpluses  out  of  an  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  program  involving  $2,489,800,000  worth  of  such  products.  The 
effect  of  the  revision  of  the  statute  now  proposed  would  be  to  compel 
a  change  in  practice.  To  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000,  the  surpluses 
on  hand  would  be  used  instead  of  financing  open  market  private 
buying  of  the  same  products.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that 
such  products  were  not  taken  off  the  markets  through  purchase, 
financed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation,  they  would  tend  to  become 
surplus  and  thus  be  taken  off  by  acquisition  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  surplus  agricultural  commodities  used  in  the  program  would,  of 
course,  not  be  given  away.  The  ultimate  recipients  would  still  pay 
for  them  in  their  own  currencies.  The  receiving  countries  would 
have  to  deposit  counterpart  funds  equivalent  in  value  to  the  cost 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  actual  gross  cost  not  to  exceed  the  domestic 
market  price  at  time  and  place  of  delivery  or,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
flour  tendered  to  countries  participating  in  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  in  value  equivalent  to  the  cost  as  calculated  by  prices 
under  the  said  agreement. 

Provisions  related  to  liberalization  of  trade. — The  key  provision  in 
the  title  related  to  liberalization  of  trade  in  western  Europe  is  found 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  102.  It  would  amend 
section  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
by  adding  a  new  subsection.  This  subsection  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  institution  or 
other  organization  established  by  two  or  more  participating  countries 
or  to  any  countries  in  connection  with  operations  of  such  institution 
or  organization,  such  funds  to  be  used  on  conditions  determined  by 
the  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  multilateral  trade, 
facilitating  transferability  of  currencies,  and  eliminating  existing  ar¬ 
rangements  which  impede  multilateral  trade.  This  provision  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  the  use  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act  funds  to  aid 
in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  European  Payments  Union  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report.  Under  the  existing  legislation  the  Economic 
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Cooperation  Administration  can  only  finance  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  for  the  participating  countries.  The  latter  receive  aid 
only  in  the  form  of  procurement  authorizations  which  obligate  pro¬ 
gram  funds  only  for  the  purchase  of  specified  quantities  and  values 
of  specified  goods  and  services.  Such  procurement  authorizations 
would  be  of  no  use  in  the  operation  of  a  Payments  Union.  It  could 
derive  support  only  from  assistance  in  the  form  of  dollars. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  form  of  specific  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Payments  Union  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The 
precise  procedure  by  which  dollars  will  be  employed  to  bolster  and 
support  the  currencies  'of  the  participating  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to 
open  the  way  for  multilateral  trade  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time.  A 
question  that  rises  in  this  relationship  involves  the  terms  on  which 
dollars  will  be  supplied.  The  committee  took  note  of  a  memorandum 
on  this  question  prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion: 

The  reasonable  and  logical  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  transfer 
of  ECA  dollars  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  proposed  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  should  be  matched  by  a  commensurate  deposit  of  local  currency. 

At  the  outset  ECA  would  like  to  state  that  under  certain  circumstances  there 
should  be  a  counterpart  deposit  of  local  currency  to  match  the  dollars  transferred 
by  ECA.  These  circumstances  would  arise  whenever  a  debtor  country  received 
an  advance  through  the  Payments  Union  or  from  ECA,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  obligation  of  repayment,  i.  e.,  whenever  a  debtor  country  receives  a  grant. 
As  implied  by  this  statement,  debtors  will  also  receive  advances  from  the  Payments 
Union  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  credits  and  subject  to  repayment.  These 
would  be  rightfully  regarded  by  the  debtor  as  a  loan  which  should  not  carry  with 
it  the  obligation  to  deposit  local  currency  in  addition  to  the  obligation  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

The  question  still  left  unanswered  is  whether  the  European  Payments  Union, 
as  an  entity,  should  be  required  to  make  a  counterpart  deposit  in  connection  with 
the  dollars  transferred  to  it.  The  theory  underlying  this  question  is  that  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  debtor  receives  credits  from  the  Payments  Union,  the  dollars 
transferred  to  the  Payments  Union  are  in  the  form  of  grants  which  should  gener¬ 
ate  a  counterpart  deposit.  The  difficulty  with  requiring  such  a  deposit  is  that 
the  Payments  Union  would  have  no  local  currency  of  its  own  with  which  to  make 
a  deposit.  The  only  local  currency  available  to  the  Payments  Union  will  be  the 
currency  of  its  members  which  may  be  needed  for  the  current  operations  of  the 
Union. 

The  role  played  by  our  control  of  counterpart  funds  will  become  less  significant 
as  a  result  of  the  institution  of  the  proposed  Payments  Union.  The  primary 
purpose  of  requiring  and  controlling  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  was  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  adoption  by  the  participating  countries  of  sound  internal  fiscal  policies. 
Under  the  proposed  Payments  Union  plan,  the  possible  loss  of  gold  or  dollars 
will  be  an  incentive  to  member  countries  to  correct  inflationary  or  deflationary 
conditions  and  to  otherwise  adopt  sound  and  effective  fiscal  policies.  Thus, 
more  effective  influence  will  be  exercised  over  internal  financial  policies  through 
the  proposed  Payments  Union  than  is  presently  exercised  through  our  control  of 
counterpart  funds. 

Another  point  -which  should  be  considered  relates  to  the  suggestion  that  ECA 
should  obtain  repayment  from  the  Payments  Union  to  the  extent  that  it  receives 
repayment  in  gold  or  dollars  of  advances  made  to  debtor  countries.  The  adoption 
of  this  suggestion  would  have  rather  serious  consequences.  It  would  have  a 
restrictive  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Payments  Union.  It  would  mean  that 
its  gold  or  dollar  resources  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  use  in  its 
operations  would  be  depleted,  if  not  completely  exhausted,  by  a  repayment  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Payments  Union  could  operate 
successfully  or  permanently  under  these  circumstances. 

The  institution  of  an  effective  and  permanent  European  Payments  Union  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  drive  for  European  integration  as  the  basis  for  the  creation 
of  strong  and  stable  democracies.  It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  dollar  obligation  on  the  proposed  European  Payments  Union  would 
undermine  its  permanence  and  effectiveness. 
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The  committee  has  included  language  to  require  the  deposit  of 
counterpart  funds  for  assistance  provided  in  dollar  form  to  any  pay¬ 
ments  union  or  other  such  device  for  liberalizing  trade  in  instances  in 
which  repayment  is  not  required.  The  terms  of  repayment,  if  any 
such  should  be  established,  would  be  set  by  the  Administrator  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  The  committee  was  assured  that 
in  any  arrangement  entered  into  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration— 

*  *  *  would  of  course  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  all  of  its  operations 

and  would  have  the  final  determination  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Union  used 
ECA  dollars. 

An  important  provision  bearing  on  the  prospective  Payments  Union 
is  found  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  102.  The  pro¬ 
vision  relates  to  the  authorization  for  appropriations.  It  reserves 
$600,000,000  thereof  for  use  only  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  about 
arrangements  for  liberalizing  trade  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  of  the  act  as  amended  by  this  bill.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  effect  is  not  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  the 
$600,000,000  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the  proposed  Payments 
Union.  The  funds  concerned  may  be  employed  in  support  of  com¬ 
panion  arrangements  to  liberalize  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  establishing  this  condition  on  the  use  of  $600,000,000  is  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  trade  relationships  in 
the  area  of  the  recovery  program.  The  issue  whether  to  write  in 
such  a  condition  was  discussed  with  Administrator  Hoffman  in  the 
course  of  his  testimony  regarding  the  bill  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  making  such  use  of  funds 
permissive  but  not  establishing  any  such  limitation: 

Mr.  Richards.  *  *  *  They  are  always  going  to  do  these  things  but  they 

do  not  seem  to  get  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  do  it  until  something 
is  written  in  this  bill  for  you  to  use  as  a  lever.  What  do  you  think  of  writing 
something  in  this  bill  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  proposing  there  be  such  a  change  in 
the  law.  That  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But  nevertheless  we  want  the 
Congress  to  understand  what  we  propose  doing.  The  amendment  proposed  in 
the  bill,  instead  of  advancing  funds  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  participating 
nations,  would  give  us  the  right,  after  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  the  funds, 
to  advance  those  funds  to  a  central  institution.  The  funds  so  advanced  would 
in  turn  reach  the  individual  nations  but  in  such  a  way  that  we  think  the  effect 
of  recovery  would  be  multiplied. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Mr.  Richards.  I  believe  you  have  said  there  is  going  to  be  no  permanent  road 
to  prosperity  for  Europe  after  1952  unless  they  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  None  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Richards.  For  2  years  they  have  been  promising  to  do  these  things.  They 
made  some  headway  but  they  have  not  done  these  things.  Do  you  think  they 
will  do  these  things  after  1952  when  we  bring  this  to  a  close? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  this  must  be  done  and  be  done  now.  In  other  words, 
I  think  the  next  90  days,  from  the  standpoint  of  European  recovery  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  security  and  continued  prosperity,  are  a  very  vital 
90  days. 

Mr.  Richards.  *  *  *  They  are  not  going  to  turn  down  this  money  and 

I  have  found  out  they  are  not  going  to  do  these  things  if  they  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  I  believe  we  ought  to  write  it  into  law.  If  they  do  not  want  the 
money  we  might  just  as  well  know  it  now. 
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In  connection  with  the  development  of  a  payments  union  note  should 
be  made  also  of  a  provision  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section 
102  of  the  bill  amending  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115 
of  the  act.  The  provisions  of  the  act  in  question  refer  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  depositing  counterpart  funds  by  recipients  of  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  the  permissible  uses  of  such  funds.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
funds  in  support  of  the  operations  of  a  European  Payments  Union  or 
other  undertaking  for  liberalizing  trade  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
countries.  Under  the  present  act  such  use  of  counterpart  funds  would 
be  questionable,  since  it  is  provided  they  may  be  used  only  within  the 
country  which  puts  them  up.  For  the  purposes  in  view,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  their  use  elsewhere.  The  restriction  to  use  within 
the  country  is  retained  for  other  uses  of  the  counterpart  funds, 
however. 

Other  provisions  related  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  program.— Section 
102  of  the  bill  contains  several  other  provisions  bearing  on  the  purposes 
of  this  program  as  they  concern  the  development  of  a  closer  unity  of 
organization  and  action  among  the  nations  participating  in  this 
program. 

One  of  the  provisions  amends  section  102  of  the  act  which  contains 
the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy.  This  provision  is  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a).  It  states  the  objective  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  economic  unification  and  political 
federation  of  Europe.  As  the  act  now  stands  the  expression  of  encour¬ 
agement  relates  only  to  the  “unification”  of  Europe.  The  new 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  objective  must  be  not  merely  one  in 
terms  of  trade  and  production  but  also  one  related  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  wider  area  of  political  unity.  The  same  provision  refers 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  freedom 
from  internal  barriers  “to  trade  and  to  the  free  movement  of  persons.” 
This  modifies  an  expression  in  the  present  act  referring  only  to  “trade 
barriers.”  This  new  language  is  intended  to  express  concern  over  the 
impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  the  mobility  of  the  potential  working 
force  of  western  Europe. 

A  provision  related  to  free  movement  of  persons  is  found  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  102.  This  would  amend  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  115  of  the  act  so  as  to  charge  the  Administrator 
with  the  duty  to  “encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries 
having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  under¬ 
developed  and  dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized.”  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  during  the  committee’s  hearings  as  to  whether  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  would  require  additional  legis¬ 
lative  authority  to  further  the  program  of  emigration  from  Italy. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  that  no  additional  authority 
was  required  to  carry  out  the  program  planned  by  that  agency.  As 
explained  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  mission  to  Italy,  the  Administration  intends  to  finance 
technical  surveys  in  South  America  and  to  finance  the  equipping  of 
small  pilot  projects  in  South  America  for  Italian  emigrants.  Such  ex¬ 
penditures  would  be  considered  to  constitute  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
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ance  to  Italy  within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  111  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  since  the  services  and 
commodities  thus  financed  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Italian 
economy  by  implementing  the  program  of  emigration  from  Italy,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  Congress  has  previously  recognized  expressly  as  essential 
for  Italian  recovery.  While  the  commodities  required  for  equipping 
the  pilot  projects  would  be  shipped  directly  to  South  America  (or  to 
other  areas  admitting  Italian  emigrants),  their  transfer  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately  beneficial  to  the  Italian  economy,  and  they 
would  therefore  constitute  primarily  assistance  to  Italy  rather  than 
assistance  to  the  overseas  site  of  their  installation. 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  the  bill  takes  note 
of  another  opportunity  for  the  participating  nations  to  take  affirma¬ 
tive  action  in  the  field  of  economic  policy.  This  provision  would 
amend  section  102  (b)  of  the  act  so  as  to  include  "increased  productiv¬ 
ity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive  business 
practices”  as  among  the  aims  which  the  European  recovery  program 
is  intended  to  stimulate. 

Provisions  related  to  guaranties . — The  committee  took  special  note  of 
the  disappointing  record  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
part  of  the  European  recovery  program  related  to  guaranties  of  con¬ 
vertibility  into  United  States  dollars  of  local  currencies  realized  on 
investments  in  countries  participating  in  the  program.  The  invest¬ 
ments  concerned  are  in  the  field  of  information  media — on  which  an 
over-all  limit  of  $10,000,000  for  any  1  year  is  placed — and  in  industry. 
The  over-all  limit  for  both  types  together  is  $150,000,000  as  set  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  (b)  of  section  111.  This  figure  has  not  been 
approached.  An  accompairying  table  shows  the  accomplishment  as 
of  January  31,  1950.  The  second  as  to  industrial  investments  falls 
particularly  short  of  the  hopes  of  the  Congress. 


Investment  guaranties  in  the  European  recovery  program  cumulative,  Apr.  8,  194-8, 

to  Jan.  31,  1950 


Total 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

Germany 

(Fed. 

Rep.) 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Italy 

Aus¬ 

tria 

Nor¬ 

way 

Total  guaranties.issued  and  under 
consideration  ...  _  __ 

Dot. 

56, 493, 996 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Total  guaranties  issued . 

7,511,768 

3, 538,  815 

2,  545,  374 

1,064,362 

129,  880 

126, 845 

58, 892 

47, 600 

Capital  investment _  _ 

4,  683,  477 
2,  828,  291 

3, 538,  815 

1, 064, 362 

80, 300 
46,  545 

Information  media _ 

2,  545,  374 

129, 880 

58, 892 

47, 600 

Motion  picture  projects _  _ 

1, 163,  639 
753,  765 
692,  047 

218,  940 

1,163,  539 
585,  465 
584,430 

211,  940 

Magazine  projects.' . 

63, 180 
66,  700 

11, 170 
35,  375 

46, 350 
5,  542 

7, 000 

47, 600 

Book  projects _  __ 

Newspaper  and  news  agency 

Guaranty  applications  under  con- 

48,  982,  228 

Capital  investment _  _ 

33,  309.  476 

Forward  contracting _ _  _  _  _  _ 

5,  364,  600 
10,  308, 152 

Information  media _ 
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The  proposed  amendment  in  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  102  would  enlarge  the  definition  of  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  term  includes  not  only  the  furnishing 
of  tangible  property  but  also  of  services,  of  funds  applied  either  to  the 
operations  of  the  approved  enterprise  or  to  the  acquisition  of  owner¬ 
ship  therein,  and  of  such  intangibles  as  patents  and  technique.  It  also 
would  make  clear  that  this  investment  may  be  made  by  way  of  loan, 
full  or  partial  ownership,  on  participation  in  profits  or  royalties.  It 
would  extend  guaranty  coverages  to  include  not  only  convertibility 
of  currency  realized  on  investment  but  also  losses  on  the  investment 
resulting  from  seizure,  confiscation,  or  destruction  by  any  government; 
destruction  by  revolution  or  war;  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation, 
decree,  or  administrative  action  (other  than  measures  affecting  the 
conversion  of  currency),  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator 
prevents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  was  issued.  This  provision  also  would  increase  from  $150,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  the  public  debt  funds  provided  for  in  the  act  available 
to  discharge  liabilities  incurred  under  any  guaranties.  Language  is 
included  to  make  clear  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty 
provision  “should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

In  expressing  this  view  the  committee  takes  note  also  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  given  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration: 

The  relatively  small  number  of  guaranties  written  reflects  several  factors — (a) 
the  ECA  legislation  provides  only  for  a  guaranty  against  the  risk  of  nonconvert¬ 
ibility  of  local  currency  earned  by  the  investor,  ( b )  in  general,  the  outflow  of 
private  investment  is  presently  on  the  decline  as  a  reflection  of  cut-backs  in  the 
amount  of  net  investment  currently  being  made  abroad  by  American  petroleum 
interests,  which  have  been  the  major  source  of  new  private  investment  abroad 
during  the  postwar  period,  (c)  investors  appear  to  be  deterred  not  only  by  risks 
in  addition  to  the  risk  of  nonconvertibility  of  currency,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
a  good  investment  market  exists  in  the  United  States  where  the  political  risks 
associated  with  foreign  investment  are  not  present. 

Provisions  related  to  administration. — Finally,  note  should  be  taken 
of  two  provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  administrative  practices.  One 
is  found  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  102.  It  amends 
section  111  of  the  act  to  provide  flexibility  regarding  appropriations 
and  counterpart  funds  relating  to  assistance  to  Germany. 

Last  year’s  funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  were  made 
available  partly  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
appropriation  and  partly  through  the  appropriation  for  government 
and  relief  in  occupied  areas  (GARIOA) .  The  latter  portion  was  avail¬ 
able  also  for  other  occupation  purposes.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  it 
is  contemplated  that  there  will  be  no  GARIOA  appropriation  for 
Germany  and  that  all  funds  for  economic  assistance  to  Germany  will 
come  from  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  bill.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  make  provision  so  that  both  dollars  and  local  currency 
can  continue  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  for  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  occupation  of  Germany  similar  to  those  for  which  GARIOA 
appropriations  were  available  last  year. 

The  other  administrative  provision,  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(f)  of  sectiond02,  incorporates  into  the  basic  legislation  the  provision, 
included  in  last  year’s  appropriation  act,  with  respect  to  use  of  local 
currency  for  informational  purposes. 
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II.  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Far  East 
a.  provisions  relating  to  tjse  of  residual  funds  appropriated 

FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  'provisions  of  the  hill. — Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  bill  relates  to 
uses  for  residual  funds  from  appropriations  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  Of  money  so  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress,  $99,350,000  was  unobligated  as  of 
March  17,  1950.  Out  of  $171,650,000  that  had  been  obligated  it 
was  anticipated  that  $4,756,000  would  become  deobligated.  It  was 
anticipated  also  that  of  the  sum  still  unobligated,  $9,750,000  would 
become  obligated  before  June  30,  1950. (the  date  on  which  existing 
authorizations  would  cease),  under  the  program  already  in  progress. 
This  means  that  the  present  proposal  therefore  involves  the  use  of 
approximately  $94,356,000.  The  bill  would  make  the  following  uses 
of  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1951:  At  least  $40,000,000  would 
be  reserved  for  assistance  to  areas  of  China  found  by  the  President 
to  be  free  of  Communist  domination.  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  would  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  used  in  a  program  of  assistance  to  selected  citizens  of  China 
for  academic  and  scientific  pursuits  in  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  portion,  slightly  less  than  $50,000,000, 
would  be  available  for  economic  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China. 

Assistance  to  China.— The  committee  has  recently  reported  on  the 
subject  of  economic  assistance  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China. 
This  was  in  House  Report  No.  1571,  Eighty-first  Congress,  reporting 
the  legislation  which  was  enacted  as  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950.  The  provision  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
103  of  the  bill  would  extend  until  June  30,  1951,  the  President’s 
authority  to  use  the  funds  involved  in  the  same  piece  of  legislation. 
Authority  under  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
would  expire  at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  bill  now 
reported  would  enable  the  President  to  continue  assistance  to  Formosa 
and  Hainan,  where  resistance  to  Communist  conquest  persists. 

Aid  to  Chinese  academic  persons. — The  provision  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  103  would  permit  an  expanded  program  of  assistance  to 
Chinese  who  are  refugees  from  communism.  This  committee  has 
reported  at  length  on  this  program  in  House  Report  No.  1039,  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  The  legislation  then  reported,  which  would  have 
devoted  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  793, 
Eightieth  Congress,  to  a  program  of  assistance  to  Chinese  students, 
was  not  enacted,  but  the  same  purpose  was  served  by  a  provision  in 
the  Public  Law  327,  Eighty-first  Congress,  an  appropriation  act. 
The  $4,000,000  thus  made  available  was  in  addition  to  a  sum  of 
$500,000  made  available  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  at  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  China 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  Chinese  students  undergoing 
technical  training. 
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The  committee  was  informed  that  of  the  $500,000  allocation  from 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  the  Department  of 
State,  $498,000  had  been  encumbered  in  594  grants,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,000  unencumbered,  and  that  of  the  $4,000,000  made  available  by 
Public  Law  793,  $1,608,228  had  been  encumbered,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,391,772. 

A  memorandum  from  the  Department  of  State  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  balances  thus  remaining  would  suffice  for  the  existing 
programs  for  care  of  Chinese  students  through  the  academic  year 
ending  in  June  1952,  assuming  “that  these  students  will  cease  to  need 
Federal  assistance  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  immediate 
objective.”  The  memorandum  discussed,  however,  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  existing  program: 

*  *  *  Aid  is  currently  restricted  to  students  who  were  engaged  in  studies 

in  the  United  States  during  the  academic  year  1948-49.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  Department  to  assist  any  of  the  638  Chinese  students  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  of  1949,  many  of  whom  have  since  become 
destitute.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Department  to  assist  students  who  were 
invalids  in  1948-49,  or  who  since  have  become  physically  unable  to  carry  full¬ 
time  courses  of  study.  The  Department  is  not  authoiized  to  assist  mature 
research  scholars  and  professors  who  have  sought  asylum  in  this  country  from 
China.  The  Department  has  no  funds  to  grant  scholarships  to  promising  stu¬ 
dents  and  mature  scholars  now  in  Europe,  or  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  who  do  not  wish  to  leturn  to  China  and  make  their  skills  available 
to  the  construction  of  a  communistic  nation.  *  *  * 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  need  to  expand  the  program 
along  four  lines.  One  line  would  entail  assistance  to  Chinese  students 
now  in  the  United  States  ineligible  for  assistance  under  the  present 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  these,  numbering  about  600,  would 
require  $1,100,000  for  assistance  on  a  2-year  basis  and  $2,400,000  for 
assistance  on  a  5-year  basis.  The  second  line  would  involve  assistance 
to  students  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  China  upon  completion  of 
their  immediate  academic  objectives.  Recommendations  by  their 
academic  superiors  for  further  study  in  this  country  would  be  required 
as  a  condition  for  continued  assistance  to  these.  It  is  estimated  that 
$1,000,000  would  be  required  for  assistance  to  the  estimated  1,000  in 
this  category  on  a  2-year  basis  and  $2,500,000  on  a  5-year  basis.  The 
third  line  would  be  assistance  to  advanced  scholars  and  research 
workers  not  now  qualified  for  assistance  under  current  legislation. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  category  comprises  about  400  individuals. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  2-year  assistance  program  for  them  would 
require  about  $2,000,000.  The  fourth  line  would  involve  the  award¬ 
ing  of  scholarships  on  a  competitive  basis  to  picked  men  and  women 
who  are  now  engaged  in  academic  pursuits  outside  of  China  and  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  who  wish  to  avoid  returning  to  the  home¬ 
land  and  making  their  skills  available  to  the  Communist  regime.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  500  highly  qualified  persons  in  this  category 
will  be  found  and  that  assistance  to  them  on  a  2-year  basis  would 
entail  the  expenditure  of  about  $500,000. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  $6,000,000  would 
suffice  for  a  2-year  program  along  the  lines  indicated.  This  would 
provide  enough  for  some  degree  of  leeway.  It  is  anticipated  the 
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funds  on  hand  for  the  program  already  approved  will  be  somewhat 
more  than  required  for  the  purpose.  The  committee  wrote  in  language 
to  emphasize  the  usefulness  of  private  institutions  in  carrying  out 
the  undertakings  contemplated.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
programs  should  be  carried  through  with  an  eye  to  economy.  This 
should  be  achieved  through  careful  administrative  supervision  to 
insure  that  the  assistance  is  confined  to  bona  fide  students  and  aca¬ 
demic  practitioners  who  are  in  actual  need.  It  is  intended  that  the 
funds  made  available  may  be  used  for  necessary  administration  and 
for  necessary  minimum  transportation  of  recipients  of  assistance 
within  the  United  States  to  and  from  the  educational  institutions 
concerned. 

Assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China. — The  provision  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  104  relating  to  economic  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
general  area  of  China  is  best  interpreted  by  reading  it  in  connection 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  104,  which  would  amend  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  5,  which 
would  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to 
safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

This  echoes  language  which  originated  with  this  committee  and  which 
found  its  first  congressional  expression  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  329,  80th  Cong.).  The  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  this  language  in  the  present  legislation  is  obvious. 

What  opportunities  to  give  economic  assistance  to  nations  in  the 
general  area  of  China  cannot  be  predicted.  The  area,  however,  should 
be  considered  in  accord  with  the  explanation  as  gi veil  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  (H.  Kept.  No.  0000, 
81st  Cong.). 

*  *  *  the  term  “general  area”  may  require  explanation.  This  phrase  is 

somewhat  more  restrictive  than  would  be  the  phrase  “the  Far  East.”  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  intended  that  the  phrase  be  interpreted  as  confining  use  of  the  funds 
to  China  proper.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  in  advance  all  of  the  con¬ 
tingencies  which  may  develop  in  the  unfolding  situation  in  China,  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  conference  attempted  no  greater  precision  than  is  contained 
in  the  term  “general  area.”  This  term,  however,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  the  phrase:  “the  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  situation  in  China.” 
The  area  envisaged  is  the  area  which  bears  immediately  upon  that  situation,  and 
which  is  borne  upon  immediately  by  that  situation.  It  is  consonant  with  the 
unusual  flexibility  in  the  authority  given  to  the  President  by  this  provision  that 
China  and  the  other  countries  in  that  general  area  should  be  only  generally 
designated  in  order  that  the  scope  of  assistance  might  be  largely  determined 
through  experience  as  needs  arise. 

The  strategic  situation  in  the  area  concerned  is  indicated  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  map. 
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The  Strategic  Situation  in  the  General  Area  of  China 
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In  acting  upon  this  provision,  the  committee  took  note  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  San  Francisco  on  March  15  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  give  “appropriate”  military, 
technical,  and  economic  help  to  Asiatic  countries  with  stable  govern¬ 
ments  and  a  real  desire  for  freedom.  The  significance  of  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  assistance,  should  the  opportunity  develop,  should  be 
linked  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  pro¬ 
viding  the  President  with  a  $75,000,000  fund  to  be  used  for  assistance 
in  the  general  area  of  China,  without  limitation  as  to  type  of  assistance 
or  as  to  amount  and  without  any  requirement  for  vouchering. 

In  specifying  that  such  assistance  should  be  of  the  type  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  committee  expresses  the  intent 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  should  administer 
such  a  program  if  such  a  program  should  develop.  It  is  impossible 
to  specify  in  entirety  just  what  specific  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  should  be  applied  to  such  assistance.  That  must  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  particular 
recipients.  Such  a  program,  however,  should  clearly  be  based  fully 
upon  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

B.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Background  of  the  Korean  aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1951. — In 
connection  with  that  part  of  the  title  (subsecs,  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
sec.  104)  relating  to  economic  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  it  is  well  to  recall  the  course  of  previous 
action. 

connection  with  that  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  economic  assistance 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  course  of  previous  action. 

During  the  month  of  June  1949  this  committee  held  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  developments  in  Korea  from  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  Japan  in  1945  to  the  midpoint  of  the  year  1949.  The  committee 
was  then  considering  H.  R.  5330,  a  bill  to  promote  world  peace  and 
the  general  welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  House  Report 
No.  962,  Eighty-first  Congress,  this  committee  reported  in  detail  on 
the  developments  as  adduced  in  the  hearings. 

At  that  time  the  program  of  assistance  had  been  carried  on  for  4 
years  without  statutory  authorization  by  the  Congress.  The  legal 
basis  had  been  various  annual  appropriation  acts  and  the  general 
obligation  of  the  United  States  under  international  law  as  occupant 
of  a  territory  seized  from  an  enemy.  The  legislative  situation  during 
1949,  however,  was  such  as  to  preclude  action  by  the  House  on  the 
proposed  authorizing  statute  for  a  program  that  would  develop  the 
recovery  aspects  of  assistance  as  distinguished  from  the  relief  aspects. 
Accordingly,  assistance  was  continued  through  the  year  by  virtue  of  a 
series  of  interim  appropriation  acts  which  granted  a  total  of  $60,000,- 
000  for  economic  assistance  through  February  15,  1950. 

The  bill  H.  R.  5330  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House  on  January 
19,  1950.  After  being  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  authorization  to 
$60,000,000  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  bill  failed  of  passage 
by  one  vote.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  tabled  on  January  20,  1950. 
A  Senate  bill,  S.  2319,  companion  to  H.  R.  5330,  was  taken  from  the 
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Speaker’s  desk  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  January  31  the  committee  reported  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  earlier  vote  which  had  defeated 
H.  R.  5330.  Taking  note  that  the  expiration  for  authority  under 
section  12  of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress,  to  use  funds 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China  would 
expire  after  February  15,  1950,  simultaneously  with  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  appropriations  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  committee  amended  the  bill  S.  2319  to  permit  further  assistance 
both  to  non-Communist  areas  of  China  and  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

,  The  authorizations  in  each  case  would  expire  after  June  30,  1950. 
The  amended  bill  S.  2319  passed  the  House  on  February  9.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  as  Public  Law  447,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
The  committee  noted  in  reporting  the  bill  (H.  Rept.  No.  1571,  81st 
Cong.) : 

*  *  *  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  will  be  enabled  to  reappraise  the 

situations  with  respect  to  each  of  these  authorizations  between  now  and  the  end 
!  of  the  current  session  and  decide  at  the  proper  time  on  the  question  of  extending 
them  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Presentation  of  the  new  program.- — The  committee’s  two  earlier 
reports  during  this  Congress  touching  upon  Korea,  House  Reports  962 
and  1571,  cover  the  historical  situation  in  sufficient  detail  to  dispense 
with  the  need  of  further  elaboration.  The  main  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  new  bill,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  Korea,  are  the 
political  significance  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  economic  prospect, 
and  the  substance  of  the  proposed  program. 

As  described  in  the  presentation,  the  basic  economic  aims  of  the 
Korean  program  are  to — 

(1)  Continue  development  of  coal  and  electric  power. 

(2)  Increase  agricultural  production  with  the  aim  of  producing  an  export 
surplus  of  cereals  while  maintaining  the  standard  of  living.  The  fertilizer  program 
for  fiscal  year  1951  is  planned  to  provide  sufficient  food  to  make  possible  the  export 
of  425,000  metric  tons  of  rice  in  fiscal  year  1952.  During  1951,  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports,  principally  rice,  are  expected  to  amount  in  value  to  about  two-thirds  of 
Korean  exports. 

(3)  Develop  the  fisheries  industry  to  maximize  the  exportable  surplus  of  marine 
products.  Fish  exports  are  a  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

(4)  Provide  raw  and  semifinished  materials  for  the  operation  of  essential  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  indigenous  products  such  as  coal. 

(5)  Furnish  the  textile  industry  with  cotton  and  raw  materials  adequate  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  domestic  consumption. 

(6)  Furnish  capital  goods  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
will  reduce  imports  of  necessities  or  will  increase  exports. 

(7)  Assist  in  the  training  of  Korean  technicians  and  specialists  for  work  in  the 
fields  directly  related  to  the  recovery  effort. 

(8)  Assist  the  Government  of  Korea,  and  its  operating  personnel,  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  development  of  policies  and  administrative  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  United  States  economic  aid. 

(9)  Attain  a  balance  of  payments  by  1953  which  will  permit  the  Republic  to 
finance  any  deficits  by  private  investments  or  by  international  loans. 
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The  size  of  the  request.- — The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
has  requested  a  total  authorization  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  amount  is  moder¬ 
ate  in  comparison  to  figures  anticipated  earlier.  At  the  time  of  the 
reporting  of  H.  R.  5330  on  July  1,  1949,  the  amount  anticipated  as 
need  for  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  was  $115,000,000.  This  re¬ 
mained  the  estimated  figure  as  of  the  time  the  House  voted  on  S.  2319. 
The  request  thus  represents  a  reduction  of  approximately  13  percent 
from  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  reduction  compares  with  the 
20-percent  reduction  in  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  as  between 
the  original  request  in  connection  with  H.  R.  5330  and  the  amended 
request  contained  in  S.  2319  as  enacted.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  maximum  recovery 
in  return  for  minimum  amounts  of  dollars  and  that  the  Koreans  them¬ 
selves  have  shown  a  will  to  achieve  as  much  as  possible  by  their  own 
efforts. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1951,  moreover,  represents  a  16 /3-percent 
reduction  from  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  compares 
favorably  also  with  the  amount — $144,000,000 — spent  by  this  country  j 
on  assistance  to  South  Korea  during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  from  the  costs  of  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year 
1948 — $113,000,000 — and  is  not  appreciably  above  the  figure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  when  the  program  in  South  Korea  was  almost  entirely 
a  relief  undertaking.  The  amount  for  the  latter  year  was  $93,000,000. 
The  record  of  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  demonstrates  that 
it  is  a  decreasing  liability  and  that  the  expectation  that  the  area  will 
soon  cease  altogether  to  be  an  economic  liability  is  founded  upon 
strong  grounds. 

The  outlook  for  the  future. — Under  the  projected  estimates  relating 
to  Korean  recovery  and  assistance  requirements,  the  estimate  of  assist¬ 
ance  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  remains  at  85  percent.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  of  course,  that  in  due  season  this  estimate,  too,  can  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  preceding  estimates. 

The  outlook  is  that  the  need  for  extraordinary  assistance  from  the 
United  States  will  cease  in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  outlook  is  based, 
of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  hostilities  in  the  Far  East  in  general  , 
and  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  particular,  will  not  eventuate  into 
full-scale  international  conflict.  It  is  based,  moreover,  on  the  assump-  1 
tion  that  the  present  cleavage  between  the  two  sectors  of  Korea  will 
continue.  Should  there  be  a  healing  of  the  breach  between  the  two 
areas,  on  terms  consistent  with  the  canons  of  democratic  and  responsi¬ 
ble  government,  the  need  for  assistance  would  probably  be  reduced. 
An  accompanying  table  presents  the  projected  recovery  and  need  for 
assistance  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  based  on  the  indicated  assump¬ 
tions. 
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Estimated  balance  of  payments  for  Republic  of  Korea,  for  fiscal  years  1950-54 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


Current  accounts: 
In-payments: 

Commodity  exports 
Invisibles _ 

Total  in-payments .. 

Out-payments: 

Korean  funding _ 

United  States  funding 

Total _ 

Invisibles: 

Korean  funding _ 

United  States  funding 

Total.. . . 

Total  out-payments. 
Current  account  deficit _ 

United  States  aid: 

Commodity  imports _ 

Invisible  items _ 

Total  United  States  aid. 


26, 400,  000 

1,  000, 000 


$50, 600,  000 

1, 200,  000 


$63, 700, 000 
1,  300,  000 


$69,  600,  000 
1, 400,  000 


$73, 300,  000 
1,  500,  000 


27. 400, 000 


51,800,000 


65, 000, 000 


71, 000,  000 


74, 800,  000 


24, 000,  000 

88,  000, 000 


45, 900,  000 
75, 300, 000 


55,  500, 000 
63, 200,  000 


71, 600,  000 


68,  300,  000 


112,  000,  000 


121, 200,  000 


118,  700, 000 


71,  600, 000 


,  300,  000 


3, 400,  000 
32,  000,  000 


5, 900, 000 
24, 700, 000 


9,  500,  000 
21, 800, 000 


14, 700,  000 


11,  000,  000 


35, 400, 000 


30, 600, 000 


31,  300,  000 


14, 700,  000 


11,000,000 


147, 400,  000 

120,  000,  000 


151, 800,  000 

100, 000,  000 


150, 000, 000 
85,  000, 000 


86,  300, 000 
15, 300,  000 


79,  300,  000 
4, 500, 000 


88,  000,  000 

32,  000, 000 


75, 300, 000 
24, 700, 000 


63, 200, 000 
21, 800, 000 


120,  000, 000 


100, 000,  000 


85,  000,  000 


The  key  to  a  self-sustaining  basis  for  the  economy  of  South  Korea 
is  in  part  the  development  of  sources  of  supply  for  domestic  needs 
within  the  area  and  in  part  the  development  of  exports.  An  accom¬ 
panying  table  gives  the  essentials  of  the  program  in  terms  of  export 
development. 


Estimated  value  of  exports  for  Republic  of  Korea,  by  fiscal  years 


Category 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Rice  _  _  ..  . . 

$12, 500, 000 
1, 298, 000 
8, 773,  000 

2,  578,  000 

1,  250,  000 

$31,  000, 000 
2,  713,  000 
10, 998,  000 
4, 087, 000 

1,  775,  000 

$42,  500,  000 

3,  035,  000 
12,  000,  000 

4,  200,  000 

2,  000,  000 

$45, 000, 000 
3,  315, 000 
13,  000,  000 
5,  500,  000 

2,  800,  000 

$45, 000, 000 
3,  800,  000 
14,  000,  000 
7, 000, 000 
3,  500,  000 

Other  agricultural  products _ . 

Marine  products . .  . . . 

Minerals,  metals. .  .  _ 

Manufactures  and  semimanufactures  . . . 

Total . .  . . . 

Miscellaneous  and  invisibles . 

Total _ 

26,  399, 000 

1, 000,  000 

50, 573, 000 

1,  200,  000 

63,  735,  000 

1, 300, 000 

69,  615, 000 

1,  400,  000 

73,  300,  000 
1,  500,  000 

27,  399,  000 

51, 773, 000 

65, 035,  000 

71, 015, 000 

74,  800,  000 

1  Assumed  rice  exports  are  as  follows,  in  terms  of  metric  tons  and  prices:  1950,  100,000  at  $125;  1951,  275,000 
at  $112;  1952,  425,000  at  $100;  1953,  450,000  at  $100;  and  1954,  500,000  at  $90. 


Details  of  the  'program. — In  evaluating  the  program  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  far  more  detailed  understanding  than  is  possible  with  respect  to 
most  other  foreign  assistance  programs,  notably  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program.  The  South  Korean  program  covers  a  strictly  limited 
area.  Its  economic  potential  is  subject  to  fairly  precise  calculation. 
The  availability  of  foreign  markets  for  its  products  is  also  susceptible 
of  fairly  precise  estimate.  The  result  is  that  the  Korean  program 
breaks  down  into  precise  amounts  of  specific  items.  The  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951  is  presented  in  an  accompanying  table.  For 
comparison,  to  indicate  the  trends  in  assistance,  the  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  included.  The  table  follows. 
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Detailed  estimates  by  projects  of  proposed  program  of  assistance  to  Republic  of  Korea, 

for  fiscal  years  1950-51 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1950 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1951 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Food  products: 

Fish  oil _ 

Salt _ 


Subtotal. 


Fertilizers  and  agricultural  supplies: 

Fertilizer _ 

Nitrogenous- _ _ 

(N) - - - - 

Superphosphate . . . 

(P2O5) _ _ _ 

Phosphate  rock.. . . 

Potash _ _ _ 

(K2O) _ 

Pesticides _ _ 


Subtotal. 


Petroleum  products: 

Kerosene . . . 

Diesel  oil _ 

Navy  special  fuel  oil. 

Lubricating  oils . 

Grease _ 

Gasoline _ 

Wax _ 


Subtotal  . 


Medical  supplies _ 

Raw  and  semifinished  materials: 

Raw  cotton  (for  textiles) _ 

Raw  cotton  (for  tire  cord) _ 

Manila  fiber _ 

Sulfite  pulp _ 

Sulfate  pulp _ _ 

Cement _ _ _ _ 

Asphalt . . . 

Coal-tar  pitch _ 

Creosote _ _ _ 

Chemicals . . 

Rubber _ 

Lumber _ 

Iron  and  steel  products _ 

Tin  plate _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals . . 

Cotton  yam _ 

Worsted  yam _ 

Hides  and  skins . . . 


Subtotal. 


Industrial  equipment  and  supplies: 

Iron  and  steel  products _ 

Mining  equipment _ 

Special  tools  and  gages . . 

Electrical  apparatus _ 

Pusan  Marine  Base  equipment.. 

Rubber-plant  equipment— . 

Streetcars _ 

Miscellaneous  equipment. . . 


Subtotal. 


Recovery  projects: 

Coal-mine  development _ _ 

Steam-generating  plants . . . 

Sumjin  Gang  hydroelectric  plant . 

Railroad  construction . . 

Fishing  vessels. _ _ 

Coal-carrying  vessels _ 

Cement  plant _ _ 

Fertilizer  plant _ _ 


300 
50, 000 


$119, 000 
540, 000 


None 

None 


50,  300 


659, 000 


None 


363, 462 
(98,  709) 
215,  559 
(28,  516) 
10, 000 
25, 000 
(12, 000) 
1,  634 


24, 689,  880 
7, 729, 120 


200,  000 

1, 355,  000 


475, 000 
(130,  000) 
289, 170 
(48,  000) 


696, 870 


36, 000 
(18, 000) 
1,  500 


615, 655 


34, 670, 870 


801, 670 


34,  276 
43, 303 
75,  849 
12, 125 
915 
56,  405 
100 


1,  424,  515 
1,  461, 185 
1,  860,  643 
1,  025,  595 
233,  399 
2,617,609 
19,984 


9,485 
56,  700 
84,  997 
12, 933 
696 


222.  973 


8, 642, 930 


164, 811 


200 


310,  000 


19,  200 

13,  534,  000 

10,540 

265 

265,  000 

400 

1,600 

816,  000 

1,400 

None 

None 

4,  975 

4,  900 

704,  000 

200 

50,  000 

800,  000 

50,  000 

15, 000 

845,  000 

10,  000 

18,  850 

1,  100,  000 

20,000 

6,300 

700,  000 

5,  500 

11,  780 

2,501, 150 

4,840 

3,800 

1,  300,  000 

2,915 

140,  000 

6,  333,  000 

59,  250 

28,  530 

2,  983,  000 

19, 100 

450 

110,  000 

600 

1,040 

478,  050 

994 

1,300 

1,  422,  000 

262 

500,  000 

303.  277 


34, 391,  200 


190, 714 


6,  870 
1,240 


1,  850 
400 


900 


1. 374,  000 
496,  000 
None 
739, 000 
200, 000 
None 
481, 000 
492, 000 


10,125 

1,600 

40 

1,000 

400 

200 


11,260 


3,  782,  000 


13, 365 


3,230 
3,000 
25, 0OO 
26,300 


3,  600 


2, 325, 000 
3.  044  000 
8'4  000 

2,  630,  000 

3,  705,  000 
2,  935,  000 

100,000 

4,  382.  000 


2, 175 
3,000 
28,  291 
76,  500 


21,  740 

12,  000 


$29,  590,  080 
"16, '250, 120 


1,  890,  000 
""493, ’466 


42,  223, 600 


317,  856 
1.  690,  227 
1,  544,  400 
970,  637 
146,  880 
None 
None 


4,  670, 000 


None 


7,  500,  000 
412, 000 
742,  000 
676,  600 
24,  200 
800,  000 
560,  000 
591, 000 
757,000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
2,  700,  000 
1,  900,  000 
129,  600 
500,  000 
None 
None 
None 


19,  292, 400 


1,  500, 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
400.  000 
200,000 
115.  000 
None 
None 


2, 565, 000 


2,  500,  000 

1,  521,  000 
-50,  000 

2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
3, 000,  000 
7, 580, 000 
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Detailed  estimates  by  projects  of  proposed  program  of  assistance  to  Republic  of  Korea, 
for  fiscal  years  1950-51 — Continued 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1950 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Estimate,  fiscal  year  1951 


Metric 

tons 


Cost 


Recovery  projects — Continued 

Bridge  construction _ 

Irrigation  and  land  reclamation . 

Flood  control _ 

Saltern  construction _ 

Harbor  dredging _ _ 

Flat  glass  plant _ 

Railroad  electrification. . . 

Sangdong  tungsten  mine _ 

Samwha  iron  works _ 

Coal  utilization . . . 

Silk-mill  rehabilitation _ 


72, 000 
60, 000 


2,400 


20 

625 

700 

600 


$2, 391,000 
1,  720,  000 
None 
151,000 
None 
None 
123, 000 
334, 000 
326, 000 
300, 000 
25, 000 


28,  330 
50,  000 
16, 380 
1,232 
1,000 
2,200 


Subtotal. 


197, 475 


25,  361,000 


242,  757 


Surveys  and  operating  contracts: 

Power  ship  and  power  barge _ _ 

Instructors  in  operation  of  Baltic  coastal  vessels. 

Marine  base  in  Pusan _ _ 

Hydroelectric  power _ _ _ _ 

Kimpo  Airport  operation . . . 

Handicraft  export  survey _ _ _ 

Chartering  and  repair  of  vessels _ 

KOSCO  agreement . . 


563, 000 
199, 000 
177, 000 
100, 000 
630, 000 
120,  000 
100,  000 
61,  000 


Subtotal. 


1, 950,  000 


Ocean  freight: 

Transportation  of  relief  packages _ 

Transportation  on  previous  period  shipments. 

Subtotal _ _ _ 


60, 000 
4, 776, 000 


4, 836, 000 


Technical  assistance: 

Management  and  training . . 

Technical  training  institute _ 

Training  Koreans  in  the  United  States. 
Special  training  and  assistance  projects. 
Training  supplies  and  equipment _ 


1,000 


1, 800, 000 
410,  000 
475, 000 
100, 000 
962,000' 


500 


Subtotal. 


1,000 


3, 747, 000 


500 


Administration _ 

Grand  total. 


1, 650, 000 


1, 402, 140 


120, 000, 000 


1,413, 817 


$1,  000.  000 
1,  500,  000 
400,  000 
44,  000 
440,  000 
550,  000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


25,  285, 000 


525, 000 
250, 000 
215,  000 
235,  000 
400,  000 
None 
None 
None 


1, 625, 000 


60, 000 
None 


60, 000 


1, 650, 000 
430, 000 
129, 000 
170,  000 
400, 000 


2, 779, 000 


1,  500, 000 


100, 000, 000 


I!  The  program  detailed  above  is  presented  graphically  on  an  accom¬ 
panying  page  (with  the  exception  of  the  item  for  administration). 
The  graph  gives  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  sizes  of  the  various 
major  items  in  the  program.  The  committee  gave  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  of  the  items  shown:  the  recovery  projects  and  technical 
assistance,  as  these  two  bear  in  a  most  direct  and  substantial  way  on 
the  prospect  for  recovery  in  South  Korea. 

Recovery  'projects. — As  presented  to  the  committee,  the  recovery 
projects  involve  construction  of  bridges,  transportation  facilities, 
irrigation  facilities,  flood-control  projects,  electric-power  facilities, 
cement  and  fertilizer-production  facilities,  fishing  and  coal-carrying 
vessels,  mining  equipment,  and  industrial  machinery.  In  addition  to 
capital  expenditure  for  projects,  provision  has  been  made  for  supplies 
for  deferred  maintainence  and  replacement  of  worn-out  facilities. 
The  committee  was  told  that — 

*  *  *  Korea  in  common  with  most  other  countries  emerged  from  the  war 

period  with  a  badly  depleted  physical  plant  and  a  backlog  of  demand  for  producer 
goods.  Since  the  recovery  projects  are  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
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problem  in  Korea,  and  since  a  considerable  amount  of  pre-engineering  work  is  being 
accomplished  under  the  fiscal  year  1950  program,  planned  allocations  for  this 
category  in  fiscal  year  1951  are  approximately  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year 
1950.  *  *  * 

With  relation  to  coal,  electric  power,  and  fertilizer — described  as 
the  three  most  important  factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
economy — the  committee  was  informed  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Through  capital  expenditures  for  mining  equipment,  it  is  planned 

to  continue  development  begun  in  fiscal  year  1950  of  new  anthracite  coal  fields 
in  the  Hambaik-Samchok  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  Korea.  This  area  is  believed 
to  have  reserves  of  more  than  200,000,000  metric  tons.  Expenditures  for  mining 

f  equipment  and  mine  development,  utilizing  the  results  of  geological  surveys,  will 
be  required  to  obtain  the  coal  output  necessary  for  industrial  recovery,  and  to 
maximize  utilization  of  indigenous  coal  in  lieu  of  present  imports.  Coal-carrying 
equipment  is  needed  to  transport  coal  from  the  Samchok  mining  area  to  the  major 
port  and  rail  head  (Pusan),  located  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula.  Con¬ 
currently,  with  the  increase  of  anthracite  coal  production,  expansion  of  electric 
power  facilities  started  in  fiscal  year  1950  will  be  continued  with  the  construction 
of  a  new  thermal  electric  plant  at  Samchok,  utilizing  both  Korean  and  American 
construction  materials.  The  cut-off  of  power  from  North  Korea  on  May  14, 
1948,  by  the  Soviets  and  the  improbability  that  the  country  will  be  united  or  that 
power  transmission  from  North  Korea  will  be  resumed  has  made  it  necessary  to 
develop  more  power  resources  in  South  Korea.  In  addition  to  the  thermal  elec¬ 
tric  plant  *  *  *  it  is  planned  to  repair  and  complete  existing  thermal  and 

hydroelectric  facilities.  The  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  begun  in  fiscal  year  1950,  will  be  carried  forward.  The  plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  fertilizer  now  being  imported  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  Korean  soil. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  effort  related  to  improvement  of  trans- 
[  portation  facilities,  the  committee  was  told: 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  program  of  bridge  construction  started  in  fiscal 
f  year  1950.  Bridges  are  needed  in  the  mountainous  Korean  countryside  in  order 
to  provide  passage  over  the  many  streams,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
spring  floods  and  the  summer  rainy  season.  The  railroad  construction  planned 
is  to  complete  a  link  between  the  already  existing  lines  of  the  western  central 
portion  of  the  country  with  the  Samchok  industrial  area  on  the  east  coast.  The 
proposed  railroad  lines  will  also  open  up  new  areas  for  exploitation  of  coal,  ore, 
and  lumber  resources.  *  *  * 

Two  other  items  among  the  recovery  projects  relate  to  irrigation 
and  flood  control.  As  to  these,  the  committee  was  informed: 

*  *  *  The  funds  requested  for  irrigation  are  designed  to  expand  the  area 

of  ricelands  under  controlled  irrigation.  Flood-control  projects  have  the  objective 
of  decreasing  the  heavy  annual  loss  wdiich  Korean  agriculture  suffers  from  floods. 
In  terms  of  the  rice  crop  alone,  this  loss  averages  over  160,000  metric  tons  annually. 

The  fishing  industry  also  is  involved  in  the  rehabilitation  effort. 
Some  headway  in  this  part  of  the  program  has  already  been  made. 
The  committee  was  reminded  that— 

*  *  *  Before  the  war,  Korea  ranked  sixth  in  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  Production  during  the  war  and  during  the  occupation  was  extremely 
low,  mainly  because  of  a  shortage  of  boats  and  fishing  gear.  If  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  built  up,  a  valuable  source  of  foreign  exchange  and  food  for  internal 
consumption  will  be  provided.  The  Koreans  are  skilled  fishermen  and  can  use 
the  boats  and  gear  which  have  been  requested  without  special  training. 

Another  typical  item  is  the  construction  of  a  cement  plant.  Such 
a  plant,  according  to  information  given  the  committee,  is  needed  in 
order  to  enable  South  Korea  to  produce  locally  the  large  quantities 
of  cement  needed  for  normal  requirements  and  for  construction  proj¬ 
ects  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  This  plant  is  expected  to  result  in 
substantial  savings  of  foreign  exchange  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  expended  for  necessary  cement  imports. 
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A  graphic  presentation  of  the  recovery  items  is  given  on  an 
accompanying  page.  This  relates  the  various  items  to  their  objectives 
as  they  bear  on  the  general  purpose  of  creating  a  self-sustaining  basis 
for  the  South  Korean  economy.  In  appraising  this  part  of  the 
program,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Koreans  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts  are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
along  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  United  States.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  industrial  rehabilitation  program — 

*  *  *  involves,  in  addition  to  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States, 

extensive  use  by  the  Korean  Government  of  indigenous  raw  materials,  fabricated 
products,  and  labor.  The  Korean  people  have  been  called  upon  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  developing  and  stabilizing  their  economy 
and  government.  In  the  aid  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Korea, 
signed  on  December  10,  1948,  the  Korean  Government  agreed  to  exert  all  possible 
efforts  to  assure  maximum  production,  collection,  and  equitable  distribution  of 
locally  produced  supplies  and  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  Korean  resources 
possible. 

Technical  assistance. — The  importance  of  the  technical  assistance  | 
component  of  the  South  Korean  economic  aid  program  was  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  in  the  following  words,  which  develop  the  point 
that  in  a  sense  the  overseas  administration  of  the  program  is  in  part 
essentially  an  effort  along  the  lines  of  technical  assistance: 

From  the  standpoint  of  promoting  economic  recovery,  a  technical  assistance 
program  is  of  key  importance  in  South  Korea.  The  cumulative  effect  of  funds 
expended  for  this  purpose  will  result  in  increased  prosperity  within  Korea,  in 
industry,  agriculture,  fishing,  and  other  activities  which  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country.  The  technical  assistance  program  is 
designed  to  assist  in  developing  an  import-export  program,  in  determining  re¬ 
quirements  and  export  availabilities,  in  developing  export  industries,  in  increasing 
agricultural  and  industrial  output,  in  maintaining  essential  services  such  as  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications,  in  improving  administration,  and  in  effecting 
financial  reforms  needed  to  stabilize  the  economy.  The  basic  function  of  the 
technical  assistance  staff  will  be  to  assist  in  the  training  of  Koreans  in  technical 
and  agricultural  skills.  The  technological  training  division  will  specialize  in  this 
type  of  work  and  the  major  portion  of  the  training  of  Koreans  will  be  carried  out 
in  Korea. 

During  the  40  years  that  Korea  was  under  Japanese  rule,  the  majority  of  posi- 
sions  involving  technical  and  administrative  responsibility  were  in  Japanese 
hands.  Because  of  Korean  objection  to  the  continued  presence  of  Japanese 
nationals  in  Korea,  the  United  States  Army  forces  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  occu¬ 
pation  repatriated  all  the  Japanese  in  Korea.  Since  Korean  business  and  indus-  , 
try  was  thereby  stripped  of  technicians  and  administrators,  the  United  States 
is  necessarily  being  called  upon  to  provide  far  more  assistance  and  guidance  to 
the  Korean  Government  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  European  recovery- 
program  countries.  Some  of  the  factors  which  serve  to  explain  the  staffing  i 
requirements  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  are:  (1)  The 
recent  establishment  of  the  Korean  Government  and  the  problems  of  organiza¬ 
tion  facing  it;  (2)  the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of  the  former  vested  Japanese 
industrial  properties  in  Korea  were  turned  over  to  the  Government  which  is  now 
responsible  for  their  operation  pending  transfer  to  private  interests  and  quasi-  ; 
governmental  corporations,  which  is  now  in  progress;  (3)  the  deficiency  of  Korean 
private  businessmen  in  any  degree  of  import-export  know-how;  (4)  the  lack  of 
trained  technicians  and  managers  in  Korean  industry,  mining,  transportation, 
and  communications;  and  (5)  the  relative  inexperience  of  the  Korean  agencies 
established  to  work  on  planning,  requirements  and  purchasing. 

In  a  further  explanation  of  this  aspect,  the  committee  was  told: 

*  *  *  A  major  portion  of  the  personnel  of  the  EC  A  mission  to  Korea  (144  I 

of  200  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  reducing  to  120  of  170  by  January  1,  1951) 
will  be  assigned  to  advisory  technical  functions  because  Koreans  with  adequate 
knowledge,  experience,  and  training  are  not  yet  available  in  sufficient  numbers.  ; 
This  group  will  advise  and  assist  Koreans  in  many  managerial  and  technical 
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aspects  of  industry,  mining,  finance,  transportation,  communications,  and  trade, 
as  well  as  in  various  phases  of  government  administration.  It  will  also  provide 
extensive  on-the-job  training  in  the  conduct  of  technical  activities. 

Organizationally,  the  American  personnel  are  interlocked  with  the  employees 
working  on  the  administrative  or  overhead  functions.  By  so  doing,  the  supervi¬ 
sion  problem  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  without  impairment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  mission  organization. 

A  second  phase  of  the  technical  assistance  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  establishment  of  a  Korea  Technical  Institute  in 
January  of  this  year.  A  note  on  this  institute  was  given  in  informa¬ 
tion  put  before  the  committee : 

*  *  *  The  instruction  program  for  the  institute  is  determined  by  Korea’s 

basic  economic  needs  and  is  therefore  directed  to  a  large  extent  to  training  for 
skilled  jobs,  by  American  and  Korean  teachers.  Training  is  also  provided  for 
vocational  instructors,  key  technicians,  plant  supervisors,  and  plant  foremen  in 
the  practical  application  of  technical  skills  and  related  supervisory,  administrative,, 
and  educational  functions. 

The  Korean  Technical  Institute  is  being  operated  through  its  first  year  by  an 
American  nonprofit  educational  institution.  Korean  instructors  are  being  trained 
to  take  over  the  operation  and  management  of  the  institute  as  soon  as  it  is  possible. 
The  curriculum  is  being  gradually  expanded  to  include  all  of  the  basically  essential 
skills.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  substantial  number  of  American 
instructors  for  a  second  year.  It  is  planned  to  amend  the  contract  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  institution  so  as  to  continue  its  services  through  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  institute  represents  a  joint  effort  of  the  two  Governments. 
Buildings  and  equipment  available  in  Korea  are  provided  by  the 
Korean  Government,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  all  Korean  instruction 
personnel  and  scholarship  and  living  allowances  for  deserving  students. 
A  large  part  of  the  essential  supplies  and  equipment  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  United  States.  Part  of  the  pay  of  the  teaching 
staff — that  which  goes  to  American  teachers — is  also  paid  by  this 
Government.  The  institute  gives  indispensable  training  in  the 
techniques  of  machine,  electric,  and  sheet-metal  shops,  communica¬ 
tions,  electrical  transmission,  agriculture,  and  fishery.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  view,  this  item  of  the  program  reflects  admirably  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination  with  which  the  KoTean  aid  program  has  been 
carried  on. 

A  third  item  in  the  technical  assistance  program  relates  to  the 
training  of  Koreans  in  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  18 
Korean  specialists  were  sent  to  observe  and  study  American  industrial 
and  agricultural  techniques  and  practices.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  an  additional  65  specialists  have  been  sent  for  a  similar  purpose. 
As  to  the  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  committee  was  told: 

*  *  *  The  benefits  of  such  projects  upon  the  industrial  recovery  of  South 

Korea  make  it  essential  to  provide  funds  for  the  continuance  of  this  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  It  is  therefore,  proposed  to  send  about  50  Korean 
trainees  to  the  United  States  for  technical  training  in  selected  fields.  Koreans 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  will  be  selected  whenever  possible  and,  in  addition, 
prior  to  leaving  Korea,  will  be  given  an  intensive  course  in  English.  Special 
English  training  facilities  now  being  established  by  the  State  Department  in 
Korea  will  be  used.  In  the  United  States  the  specialists  and  trainees  will  be 
placed  in  American  plants,  fisheries,  farms,  and  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
including  both  private  and  Government  agencies.  Their  itinerary  and  plan  of 
work  will  be  closely  supervised  by  ECA  staff  members  and  by  persons  selected 
by  ECA  in  the  places  where  trainees  are  assigned.  The  training  received  by  the 
Koreans  will  be  of  a  practical  nature  as  opposed  to  academic  technical  training 
and  will  fit  them  for  operating  tasks  upon  their  return  to  Korea. 
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Appendix  I 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARINGS 

Testimony  regarding  the  extension  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  opened  on  February  21  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
sitting  jointly  in  a  morning  session  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  heard  the  Honorable  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  and  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hoffman  discussed  in  their  broad 
aspects  the  progress  and  the  lags  in  the  European  recovery  program 
in  its  first  2  years.  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  of  the  broad  implications  of 
continuation  of  the  program  in  relation  to  the  struggle  for  power 
between  the  free  nations  and  the  nations  within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  February  21  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
heard  the  Secretary  of  State  at  greater  length  in  a  public  session. 
The  issues  of  the  discussion  were  broadened  both  in  scope  and  in 
time;  the  relationship  between  European  problems  and  the  political 
problems  of  the  Orient  were  explored,  and  attention  was  given  to  the 
economic  problems  that  will  obtain  in  the  sequel  to  the  European 
recovery  program. 

On  February  22  the  committee  held  a  morning  session,  open  to  the 
public,  with  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  United  States  special 
representative  in  Europe,  as  witness.  This  session  dwelled  principally 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation. 

On  February  24  the  committee  heard  Mr.  Hoffman  again  and  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  Mr.  Hoffman  discussed  in  particular  the 
accomplishments  and  the  lags  with  regard  to  concrete  cooperation 
among  the  western  European  nations — in  other  words,  the  integration 
issue — and  the  current  financial  posture  of  European  recovery.  Mr. 
Bissell  discussed  the  problems  of  commerce  in  petroleum  as  related  to 
the  recovery  program. 

Beginning  with  a  morning  session  on  February  28,  the  committee 
directed  its  attention  to  the  particular  problems  of  key  countries 
participating  in  the  program.  Mr.  W.  John  Kenney,  chief  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  testified  regarding  recovery  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  testimony  covered  such  aspects  as  the  effect  of  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  the  effect  of  the  British  social  program  upon  economic  recovery, 
and  the  special  problems  of  British  relationship  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  to  the  sterling  area.  Mr.  Kenney  continued  his  testimony 
in  a  morning  session  on  March  1 . 

On  March  2  the  committee  held  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session. 
The  witnesses  were  Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  Italy,  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Barnett, 
special  assistant  to  Mr.  Zellerbach,  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hanes,  chief 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  in  western 
Germany.  Mr.  Zellerbach  dealt  with  the  general  recovery  picture  in 
Italy  and  such  special  problems  as  population  pressure,  tax  reform, 
and  land  reform  as  they  relate  to  Italian  recovery.  Mr.  Hanes  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relationship  of  German  recovery  to  the  revival  of  western 
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Europe  in  general  and  the  special  problems  of  developing  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  freedom  in  German  business. 

On  March  3  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  in  an  all-day  session 
were  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  Chairman  of  the  .American  Committee 
on  United  Europe,  and  Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  mission  to  France.  General  Donovan 
analyzed  the  accomplishments  and  the  obstacles  relating  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  unity  among  the  western  European  nations.  He  also  dis¬ 
cussed  special  problems  created  by  the  divergence  of  policy  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  China.  Mr. 
Bingham  traced  the  record  of  recovery  in  France  and  the  special  rela¬ 
tionship  of  France  to  European  integration. 

On  March  7  the  committee  directed  its  attention  to  two  vital  aspects 
of  the  program — public  information  concerning  the  aims  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  program  within  the  recipient  countries  and  labor 
relations  within  the  recipient  countries,  particularly  the  situation  as 
between  Communist-dominated  labor  forces  and  free  labor.  The 
witnesses  during  a  morning  session  were  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Chief  of  the  Information  Division,  and  Mr.  Boris  Shiskin,  Chief  of 
the  Labor  Division,  both  of  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Special 
Representative  in  Europe. 

On  March  8  the  committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  question  of 
extending  the  recovery  program  now  in  progress  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  Administrator  Hoffman  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  in  a  morning  session.  Mr.  Acheson 
described  the  political  implications  of  Korean  assistance.  Air. 
Hoffman  described  the  general  economic  outlines  of  the  recovery 
undertaking  there.  In  an  afternoon  session  that  day  the  committee 
heard  Dr.  A.  J.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Korea  Division  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration.  Dr.  Johnson  presented  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  detail. 

On  Alarch  9  the  committee  heard  Dr.  Johnson  again  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Bunce,  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
mission  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  who  testified  as  to  the  local  aspects 
and  problems  of  the  Korean  program. 

On  March  10  the  European  recovery  program  was  again  the  subject. 
The  committee  heard  Mr.  Bissell  in  a  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the 
recovery  program  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year  and  of  the  proposed 
European  payments  union.  Mr.  Bissell  was  accompanied  by  Air. 
C.  J.  Dwyer,  of  the  Petroleum  Branch,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  who  discussed  problems  of  petroleum  between  the  dollar 
area  and  the  area  of  the  recovery  program. 

On  Alarch  14  the  committee  heard  a  number  of  public  witnesses  in 
discussions  of  various  phases  and  various  viewpoints  on  the  legislation. 
Included  were  Air.  Henry  Reuss,  representing  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action;  Airs.  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States;  Air.  James  Finucane,  associate  secretary, 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War;  Air.  John  C.  Lynn,  assistant 
legislative  director,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Sanders,  representing  the  National  Grange;  and  Air.  Robert  Emmet 
Rodes,  commander,  Morocco  Post,  No.  1,  American  Legion. 

On  March  15  the  hearings  closed  with  the  testimony  of  two  more 
public  witnesses,  Air.  L.  Dan  Jones,  attorney,  representing  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Petroleum  Association  of  America,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt, 
contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

Besides  the  information  adduced  from  the  witnesses,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  benefited  by  a  thorough  documentation  of  progress, 
problems,  programs,  and  prospects  of  the  European  recovery  effort 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration;  by  the 
periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  required  by  section  123  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act;  by  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation;  and  by  various  published 
studies  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  in 
pursuance  of  its  mandate  under  section  124  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act.  With  respect  to  Korea  the  committee  was  assisted  in  its 
study  by  two  reports  of  high  quality  issued  by  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  one  entitled  “Republic  of  Korea:  Economic 
Guides”  and  the  other  “Korea  Aid  Program:  Fiscal  Year  1951.” 
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tflqkets  out  of  a  feeling  of  compulsion 
woHld  agree  that  it  was  not  amusing. 
But  itwas  staged  along  the  lines  of  any 
other  Sinner  which  included  musical  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  Republicans  had  mu¬ 
sical  numbers  and  sought  no  exemption 
from  the  tax  merely  because  they  were 
sandwiched  In  between  speeches.  That 
is  the  peculiatvconstruction  which  the 
Treasury  Department  in  a  long  and  la¬ 
bored  opinion  placed  on  the  character  of 
the  Truman  event. 

Absurdity  was  pifod  upon  absurdity 
when  it  was  declared\hat  the  musical 
numbers  of  the  Trumanmarty  were,  af¬ 
ter  all,  of  brief  duratioriv-mere  inter¬ 
ludes  between  the  speeches — with  the 
whole  program  leading  up  to\hat  period 
of  ineffable  bliss — the  addreSc  of  the 
President.  Such  reasoning  is  retaiindful 
of  the  young  woman’s  excuse  for  her 
illegitimate  baby — after  all,  it  was  \nly 
a  small  baby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  recent 
ly  had  a  lot  to  say  about  tax  loopholes^ 
His  party  high  command  is  expert  at 
creating  them.  It  helped  greatly  in  add¬ 
ing  upward  of  a  half  million  dollars  to 
the  Truman  party  bank  account.  Maybe 
the  Republicans  should  have  chiseled 
themselves  a  little  loophole.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association  wouid  have  bene¬ 
fited  accordingly.  That  is  where  the 
profits  from  the  Republican  dinner  and 
entertainment  went, 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  122] 

Auchincloss 

Gilmer 

Nixon 

Barden 

Grant 

Norton 

Baring 

Gwinn 

Plumley 

Battle 

Hale 

Reed,  HI. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hebert 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rivers 

Blatnik 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Sabath 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Jennings 

Sadowski 
Simpson,  Ill/ 
Smathers  f 

Bulwinkle 

Kennedy 

Burdick 

Kruse 

Carroll 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Ohio 

Celler 

Lichtenwalter 

Staggers' 

Cooley 

McDonough 

Stanley 

Crawford 

Macy 

Wheeler 

Dawson 

Miles 

Whitaker 

Dingell 

Monroney 

Withrow 

Douglas 

Morrison 

Wolcott 

Eaton 

Multer 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Wood 

Fellows 

Fulton 

Worley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  '  X 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TAURIELLO,  Mr.  DAVIES  of  New 
York,  Mr.  MEYER,  and  Mr.  GAVIN 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  address. 


Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matters. 

Mr.  PRESTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  MOULDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  letter  from  William  H.  Becker 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  64. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  short  editorial. 

Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts)  was 
giVn  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  rWur  instances. 

MrVKEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permisSion  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  \  speech  delivered  before  the 
Detroit  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  KILBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t\,  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  letter 

Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  article. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  exbend  his  remarks 
in  two  separate  instanceS. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asRSed  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  H^is  remarks 
and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remains  and 
include  a  statement  by  Henry  J.  i*@,ylor 
on  the  subject  of  power  from  the  sun. 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two: 
.instances  and  in  each  to  include  extra 
neous  matter. 

AMENDING  THE  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1758)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  approved 
June  21,  1938,  as  amended,  with  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  “That  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  approved  June  21, 
1938,  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  ‘but’  the  words  'except  as  provided 
in  subsequent  sections  of  this  act,’  and  (2) 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end' 
thereof  the  following:  ‘or  to  any  arm's- j 
length  sale  of  natural  gas  made  by  one  pro-} 
ducer  or  gatherer  to  another  producer  or> 
gatherer  or  made  at  or  prior  to  the  point  off 
delivery  of  such  gas  into  Interstate  trans-i 
mission  facilities  (of  a  natural-gas  com-' 
pany)  or  to  incidental  transportation  of< 
natural  gas  necessary  for  delivery  of  such 
gas  to  such  other  producer  or  gatherer  or , 


into  interstate  transmission  facilities  (of  a 
natural-gas  company) :  Provided,  That  such 
arm’s-length  sale  and  incidental  transpor¬ 
tation  are  by  a  producer  or  gatherer  not 
otherwise  engaged  in  and  not  controlled  by 
or  controlling  a  person  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas 
for  resale  in  interstate  commerce.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  assemble  and’ keep  current  perti¬ 
nent  information  relevant  to  determination 
of  whether,  by  reason  of  lack  of  eifective 
competition  among  producers  or  gatherers 
of  natural  gas,  the  flow  of  natural  gas  into 
interstate  commerce  is  being  or  will  be  un¬ 
duly  retarded^  or  interfered  with  or  the 
price  of  natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  resale  is  being  or  will  be  unduly 
affected.  ,Tf,  at  any  time,  the  Commission 
shall  sq  determine,  it  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  conclu¬ 
sion^  together  With  the  data  upon  which 
its  conclusions  are  based,  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  any,  for  remedial  action.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Subsection  (6)  of  section  2  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  first 
word  thereof  the  following:  ‘Subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  1  (b).’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“‘(10)  A  sale  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at 
“arm’s  length”  unless  (1)  it  is  by  a  person 
who  is  in  such  relation  to  the  buyer  by  rea¬ 
son  of  voting-stock  interest,  common  officers 
or  directors,  or  other  evidence  of  affiliation, 
that  there  is  liable  to  be  an  absence  of  in¬ 
dependent  bargaining  between  them,  or  (2) 
the  sale  is,  in  fact,  not  arrived  at  by  inde¬ 
pendent  bargaining  between  the  buyer  and 
seller.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas ^ 

Mr.  MARC  ANT  ONIO ,  Mr.  BIEMIL- 
LER,  Mr.  CROSSER,  and  Mr.  JAVITS 

- 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7797,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  fo  section  102? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  the 
colon  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  a  period. 
Strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph 
through  line  23. 

■  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  bill  you  will 
note  that  I  am  striking  out  the  proviso 
section  beginning  at  line  14.  This 
amendment  in  no  way  affects  the  money 
authorized  under  this  bill;  it  does,  howr 
ever,  strike  from  the  bill  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  carry  over  from  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  to  the  fiscal 
year  1951, 
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I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
in  view  of  the  fine  administrative  record 
made  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  fact  that  he 
has  saved  this  $150,000,000,  we  ought  as 
a  reward,  perhaps,  and  in  recognition  of 
that  fine  service  permit  him  to  have  this 
carry-over  for  use  next  year. 

It  is  my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  say  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  that  we  are  going  to  give 
the  Administrator  $150,000,000  more  to 
play  with  than  he  has  asked  for  1951. 
In  considering  this  matter  we  must  take 
into  consideration,  it  seems  to  me,  our 
own  fiscal  situation.  Here  we  are  with  a 
huge  debt.  We  are  going  to  be  $6,000,- 
000,000  in  the  red  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  When  we  consider  our  total 
obligations,  $150,000,000  is  a  mighty 
small  amount. 

Yesterday  a  press  dispatch  from  Ber¬ 
lin  stated  that  the  ECA  is  going  to  ask 
for  the  sum  of  $82,500,000  to  be  used  to 
assist  the  unemployed  in  Berlin.  That 
is,  $82,000,000  to  be  used  in  the  next  4 
months  to  assist  the  unemployed  in  that 
city.  What  about  our  own  unemployed? 
We  have  5,000,000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  today.  This  money  can 
be  used  to  help  finance  some  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  which  one  of  these 
early  days  we  are  going;  to  be  called  upon 
to  approve.  Only  yesterday  before  a 
committee  in  the  other  body  General 
Eisenhower  stated  that  we  have  cut  our 
national  defense  appropriations  a  little 
too  deep  and  it  is  his  idea  that  Congress 
will  have  to  appropriate  another  half 
billion  dollars  for  national  defense.  I 
ask  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  money? 

On  yesterday  we  had  another  press  re¬ 
port  from  London  in  which  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  made  the  prediction  that  in  1950 
the  Labor  Government  would  be  able 
to  reduce  its  deficit  .50  percent.  I  read 
from  this  report: 

The  forecast,  however,  was  based  primarily 
on  the  assumption  that  trade  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  including  American  purchases  of  Brit¬ 
ish  raw  materials,  would  be  sustained. 

Even  Britain  is  looking  for  some  econ¬ 
omy.  They  are  looking  for  better  days 
with  our  help.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that,  but  I  am  wondering  where  is  our 
first  responsibility?  We  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  our  own  American  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  £he  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  get  the  facts  clear.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  page  33  of  the 
committee  report  he  will  find  that  the 
total  request  of  the  ECA  is  not  for  $2,- 
950,000,000  but  the  total  request  of  the 
ECA  comes  to  $3,100,000,000.  The  thing 
I  would  like  to  correct  is  that  this 
amount  which  the  gentleman  is  seeking 
-to  cut  out  is  requested.  Whether  we  cut 


it  out  is  another  matter,  but  it  is  re¬ 
quested  as  a  part  of  the  ECA  appropria¬ 
tion  for  reasons  which  I  will  take  up 
in  my  own  time.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
gift  to  Mr.  Hoffman  because  he  saved 
that  amount  of  money  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  program  one  iota. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  think  the 
gentleman  asked  a  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  when  he  asked,  “Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money.”  One  way 
would  be  to  get  it  from  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  the  nonferrous  min¬ 
ing  industry.  That  is  one  of  the  biggest 
taxpayers,  and  we  are  cutting  off  that 
source  of  income  by  destroying  the 
American  mining  industry.  I  think  the 
gentleman  asked  a  very  pertinent 
question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  made  a 
very  effective  statement  and,  as  he  said, 
there  are  about  5,000,000  people  out  of 
work  presently. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
is  not  taking  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
cent  figures  on  the  June  graduating  class 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
shows  that  there  will  be  another  1,200,- 
000  out  of  work,  so  that  the  total  will  be 
6,200,000  by  the  1st  of  July.  - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  contribution. 

I  want  to  refer  to  this  news  dispatch 
again  from  London,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps.  The  article  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

The  document  made  clear  that  Britain’s 
economic  outlook  for  this  year  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  expectation  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  will  continue  along  the  present*general 
lines  of  prosperity. 

Of  course,  parenthetically,  Mr.  Cripps 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  Irish 
Members  in  this  body. 

This  means  primarily  a  continuation  of 
European-recovery  program  on  a  substantial, 
though  reduced,  scale. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  my 
amendment  ought  to  pass  because  this 
money,  which  they  are  asking  to  carry 
over,  if  denied  to  them,  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  this  program.  There  is 
plenty  of  cushion  in  the  request  that  has 
been  made  by  ECA.  I  'submit  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith],  We  all  admire  him  and 
respect  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
because  he  has  his  views,  they  are  honest, 
and  we  all  know  he  is  trying  in  his  own 
way  to  do  the  right  thing. 

However,  this  House  has  already  put 
into  effect  a  cut  amounting  to  $250,000,- 


000  as  it  affects  this  program.  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  it 
would  mean  a  further  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000,000.  This  is  the  $150,- 
000,000  which  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  ECA 
saved  last  year — $150,000,000  which  they 
told  this  Congress  that  they  had  saved 
and  which  they  deducted  from  their  orig¬ 
inal  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$3,100,000,000.  ’ 

Now,  L  think  that  speaks  well  for  the 
ECA  and  that  it  is  good  sound  business. 
I  think  we  ought  to  reward  a  Federal 
administrator  who  will  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  show  that  he  has  made  a 
saving  in  the  agency  over  which  he  has 
supervision.  You  know,  the  cheapest 
wars  to  win  are  those  that  do  not  begin, 
and  I  think  that  the  Marshall  program 
has  been  of  tremendous  significance  and 
importance  in  helping  us  in  this  cold  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Most  of 
the  Members  in  this  body  will  recall  that 
when  this  program  was  first  discussed 
it  was  stated,  if  it  was  undertaken,  that 
the  risk  was  a  calculated  one,  that  the 
whole  program  would  cost  somewhere 
around  $16,000,000,000  or  $17,000,000,000, 
and  that  very  likely  it  would  take  4  years 
to  consummate.  We  made  no  promises 
as  to  what  we  would  do.  We  told  the 
people  of  this  country  what  we  thought 
might  be  the  result  and  we  took  that 
chance — that  calculated  risk.  Had  we 
not  engaged  in  the  Marshall  program, 
it  is  my  considered  belief  that  western 
Europe  would  be  Communist-controlled 
today.  In  that  event,  we  would  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  the  net  result  would  be  that 
we  would  be  spending  more  billions  than 
this  program  tvill  cost  in  our  defense. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  May  I  not  say 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  at  fault, 
sometimes,  when  we  penalize  people  who 
try  to  save.  We  say  they  do  not  need  it 
and  we  do  not  give  it  to  them,  and  they 
lose  incentive  of  trying  to  save.  I  found 
that  true  in  departmental  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Of  course,  all 
the  Members  are  familiar  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  which  come  before  us  every 
year  with  no  surpluses.  This  agency, 
with  a  minimum  of  personnel  and  under 
excellent  administration,  makes  a  saving 
based  primarily,  I  believe,  on  the  devalu¬ 
ation  of  the  currencies  last  year,  and  we 
want  to  take  it  away. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
mentioned  the  unemployed  in  this 
country  and  how  we  should  help  them. 
I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  I 
think  we  should  look  after  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  but  I  think  also  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
live  and  the  position  this  country  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  chaotic  conditions  which  are 
now  before  us.  The  issue,  in  reality,  is 
a  peaceful  world.  That  is  what  we  are 
striving  for  and  that  is  why  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  proposal.  We  are  seeking 
through  Marshall  aid  to  insure  our  own 
security,  to  give  hope  to  people,  and  to 
create  the  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace 
for  all  people  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  if  it  is  not  true  that  it  is 
shown  in  the  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  Mr.  Hoffman  never  doubted 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  use  the 
money  that  was  left  over,  and  that  he 
took  the  $149,000,000  that  he  had  saved 
into  consideration  in  making  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  would  be  required  to  carry 
on  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  chairman  of 
our  committee  is  correct.  He  will  recall 
that  the  original  sum  was  lessened  by 
this  saving,  and  that  is  the  sum  now 
before  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEE.  Was  not  this  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee,  and  was  it  not 
almost  unanimously  determined  that  to 
cut  this  from  the  amount  allowed  would 
be  a  penalty  against  Mr.  Hoffman  for 
saving? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEE.  What  would  be  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  estimate  of  the  result  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  if  we  should  cut  this 
amount  from  the  bill,  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  future  of  other  agencies  that 
must  depend  upon  appropriations  to  pay 
their  expenses? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  to 
that  is  obvious.  We  will  not  reward  good 
businesslike  administration  and  we  will 
help  to  perpetuate  the  using  up  of  all 
funds  available  each  fiscal  year,  whether 
they  are  needed  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  talking  about  the 
funds  to  be  used  by  ECA  in  taking  care 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  Berlin  area.  I 
am  sure  that  he  and  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  coming  into 
existence  a  so-called  youth  movement  in 
the  east  German  state,  the  Soviet-domi¬ 
nated  part  of  Germany,  and  that  around 
May  !,  according  to  press  reports,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  big  push  into  the  western 
sector  of  Berlin.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us 
to  do  all  we  can  to  hold  the  fort  in  Berlin 
and  not  allow  this  contemplated  push  to 
become  a  success  because,  were  it  to  be 
successful,  it  might  well  lead  to  another 
world  war. 

I  feel  that  in  the  future  much  of  the 
course  of  this  country’s  foreign  policy  as 
it  affects  western  Europe  is  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to 
retain  our  bridgehead  in  Berlin.  We  did 
it  last  year  with  the  airlift.  We  intend 
to  do  it  this  year  and  to  keep  these  So¬ 
viet-dominated  movements  from  coming 
in,  breaking  up  the  situation  and  defeat¬ 
ing  the  bridgehead  we  have  constructed 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
also  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  important  country  and  that 
west  Germany  comes  under  the  ERP. 
We  have  set  up  there  or  helped  to  set  up 
the  so-called  Federal  Republic  of  west 
Germany.  Although  Germany  today  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  weakest  country  in 
all  of  western  Europe,  she  is  potentially 
the  strongest  nation.  There  she  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Soviets, 
and  here  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
cut  in  an  appropriation,  with  the  result 
that  if  it  is  accepted  by  this  body  our 
position  in  western  Europe  may  well  be 
weakened.  I  urge  this  Committee  not  to 
uphold  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentleman 
was  describing  some  conditions  before 
he  started  to  answer  questions.  Does  he 
think  that  the  remedy  for  those  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  min¬ 
ing  industry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  he  and  I  did  all 
we  could  to  get  a  bill,  S.  2107,  through 
this  House.  I  feel  we  still  should  try 
to  get  that  bill  through  because  it  means 
a  lot  to  our  own  people.. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Do  you  not 
think  in  the  light  of  present  market 
conditions  and  the  conditions  of  the 
country  that  the  mining  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  sacrificed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  repeat  what 
I  said  yesterday,  that  a  good  many  of 
these  strategic  materials  which  are  com¬ 
ing  in  are  materials  which  we  lack  here 
or  are  in  extremely  short  supply.  These 
include  rubber,  sisal,  industrial  diamonds, 
palm  oil,  graphite,  sperm  oil,  cryolite, 
tantalite,  beryl,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentleman 
represents  a  great  copper-producing  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Does  he 
know  that  all"  the  copper  brought  into 
this  country  is  coming  in  from  South 
America  and  as  a  result,  copper  mines 
are  closing  up  here? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  am  aware  of  that.  He  knows 
also  I  have  been  fighting  against  the 
lifting  of  this  2-cent-a-pound  excise 
tax  on  copper  and  I  will  continue  that 
fight  against  a  further  suspension  of 
this  tax. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  explain  why  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  It  seems  to  me 
they  have  made  the  most  ridiculous  argu¬ 
ments  I  have  ever  heard  when  one  talks 
about  what  he  wants  to  do  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  to  help  the  miners  in  Montana, 
and  yet  he  is  trying  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  spend  all  the  money  he  can 
for  all  the  people  in  the  world,  not  think¬ 
ing  anything  about  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  especially  the  taxpayers. 
It  just  burns  me  up  when  I  hear  argu¬ 
ments  like  that. 


Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  proposed  to 
close  up  or  curtail  activities  of  12  hos¬ 
pitals  for  servicemen  and  veterans  and 
their  dependents  as  an  economy  move  in 
order  to  save  $30,000,000.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  be  just  as  much  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  own  people  as 
they  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
these  other  people. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  America  woke 
up  to  see  what  the  Congress  is  doing  to 
them.  I  tell  you  they  are  taking  the 
shirts  off  the  backs  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  they  are  putting  all  the  people 
all  over  the  world  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  If  the  American 
people  do  not  wake  up,  pretty  soon  they 
will  find  out  that  we  do  not  have  any 
country  left,  and  that  we  are  subservient 
to  some  of  these  countries  in  Europe. 
Instead  of  our  helping  them,  they  will 
be  dictating  to  us.  I  say  it  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  situation.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Smith] 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  I  want  to  follow  at  this  time 
on  this  bill.  I  think  they  are  more  for¬ 
eign  than  they  are  domestic.  I  think 
they  are  more  interested  in  trying  to 
help  the  people  of  foreign  countries  than 
they  are  in  looking  after  the  people  of 
America. 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  recognized 
mighty  soon  by  the  Congress.  If  you 
do  not  recognize  it,  pretty  soon  I  hope 
the  people  back  in  your  districts  will 
recognize  it  and  leave  a  lot  of  you  at 
home  where  you  belong. 

It  was  said  here  a  little  while  ago  that  . 
$150,000,000  is  only  a  small  amount.  It 
is  a  dickens  of  a  lot  of  money  to  me. 

I  think  any  one  of  us  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  thousand  dollars.  There  would 
be  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who 
would  like  to  have  a  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  5,000,000  people  out  of  work 
in  America.  You  talk  about  economy 
and  you  talk  about  trying  to  take  care 
of  your  own  people.  We  ought  to  be 
looking  after  our  own  people,  instead  of 
trying  to  help  everybody  else  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  not  only  trying  to  help 
everybody  all  over  the  world,  but  this 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  my 
judgment,  is  meddling  in  everybody’s 
business  all  over  the  world.  What  did 
you  do  yesterday?  Why,  you  tried  to 
interfere  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to 
help  Ireland.  What  did  Ireland  do  in 
the  war?  They  refused  to  help  us.  They 
would  not  even  let  us  land  on  their  shores. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  help  Britain.  I  do 
not  want  to  help  Britain.  That  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  Socialist  government.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  their  affairs. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  as  long  as  they  are  running 
a  Socialist  government  over  there.  I 
would  not  give  a  nickel  to  run  a  Social¬ 
ist  government  in  America.  I  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  are 
not  only  meddling  there  but  you  are  try- 
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ing  to  interfere  with  Israel.  Let  the 
people  of  Israel  alone.  Let  Spain  alone. 
Let  all  of  those  countries  alone  who  want 
to  run  their  own  governments.  Let  Italy 
run  their  affairs,  Spain  likewise.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  however,  this  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  is  sticking  its  nose  into 
everybody’s  business  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  about  time  we  stayed  at  home  and 
looked  after  our  own  people  or  we  will 
not  have  any  country  to  look  after.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  will  not  have  any  government 
we  can  call  free  America.  You  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
do  not  need  to  smile  at  me.  I  love  you 
all  individually  and  I  like  your  individual 
smiles,  but  I  do  not  like  the  things  you 
are  trying  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
it,  and  I  want  the  American  people  to 
know  it. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  here? 
We  are  trying  to  save  $150,000,000  by  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  think  Mr.  Hoffman  did 
i£\good  job  in  trying  to  save  $150,000,000 
last  year,  because  he  did  not  spend  it. 
Now,  you  are  so  anxious  to  give  it  away 
that  you  want  him  to  have  that  money, 
and  by  giving  it  to  him  you  say,  “You 
spend  it,  Mr.  Hoffman.”  Let  us  give  Mr. 
Hoffman  credit  for  saving  that  $150,- 
000,000.  Let  us  put  it  back  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
help  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  the 
tune  of  $150,000,000.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  Mr.  Hoffman  tried  to  do  that. 
I  want  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  But  I 
want  to  save  that  $150,000,000  so  that 
John  Taber  will  not  have  to  work  so 
hard  to  try  to  get  the  money  for  these 
appropriation  bills  that  you  are  going 
to  bring  in  here  next  week.  You  are 
just  going  to  break  us  down  and  tear  us 
to. pieces,  and  you  are  going  to  destroy 
us  with  your  squandering  of  money  in 
foreign  countries.  Be  wise  and  econ¬ 
omize. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  give  you  the  arithmetic  on  this 
so  that  you  can  weigh  it  in  passing  on 
this  amendment.  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  in  committee,  but  it  was 
voted  down. 

On  page  H-^42  of  the  budget  estimate, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  was  also  made 
available  to  our  committee,  is  a  state¬ 
ment,  “Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration;  Summary;  All  Participating 
Countries;  Estimated  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments  in  Gold  and  Dollars  and  all  Cur¬ 
rencies”;  and  at  the  end  of  the  page, 
after  a  long  calculation,  we  find  that  the 
balance  “total  gold  and  dollars”  for  ’50 
and  ’51  is  $2,925,000,000.  That  is  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  proposition  on  which 


the  Marshall  plan  has  been  based  from 
the  start;  Europe  was  shy  of  dollars, 
could  not  meet  her  necessary  payments, 
and  that  deficit  balance  is  what  must 
be  made  up  for  Europe  to  recover. 

The  present  bill  contains  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  $2,700,000,000  due  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  the  day  before  yesterday. 
It  also  authorizes  guaranties,  originally 
$300,000,000,  but  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  used,  so  there  is  new  guaranty 
money  in  this  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$292,000,000.  Thus  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted  we  will  still  have 
in  the  bill  resources,  through  guaranties 
and  authorization  of  $2,992,000,000.  You 
ask,  if  the  dollar  need  is  only  $2,925,- 
000,000  what  is  this  carry-over  to  be  used 
for?  You  will  find  this  listed  on  pages 
33  and  34  of  the  report.  In  addition  to 
the  dollar  balance  needed,  the  carry-over 
is  to  be  spent  as  follows:  $40,000,000  for 
power  projects,  $45,000,000  for  overseas 
development,  $36,000,000  for  Greece; 
technical  assistance,  $15,000,000;  a  total 
of  $136,000,000.  All  of  these  are  nice 
things  but  they  are  not  needed  on  the 
balance  of  payments  theory.  If  you 
add  to  the  $2,925,000,000  which  is  the 
estimated  balance  of  payments  needed, 
$15,500,000  for  administration,  you  get 
$2,940,500,000;  and  more  than  that  will 
be  made  available  under  this  bill  if  the 
Smith  amendment  is  adopted. 

Just  one  word  about  who  gets  re¬ 
warded  when  a  faithful  servant  has 
saved  money.  If  somebody  found  your 
watch  and  brought  it  to  you  and  said :  “I 
have  been  so  honest  that  I  returned  your 
watch.  Will  you  give  me  the  watch  as  a 
reward?”  You  would  say,  “No.”  You 
might  give  him  a  tip  or  something  as  a 
reward  for  his  honesty  but  you  would 
not  give  him  back  the  watch  that  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way,  while  I  hail  the  efficiency  of  Paul 
Hoffman  in  saving  $149,100,000  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  I  want  the  taxpayer 
to  get  the  benefit  of  his  saving,  not  ECA. 
I  therefore  think  that  we  are  not 
penalizing  Paul  Hoffman  or  ECA,  but  we 
are  simply  accepting  with  thanks  his 
splendid  work  when  we  cancel  out  this 
carry-over  and  say,  “Fine,  that  is  some 
money  that  you  saved,  Paul;  and  thanks 
for  letting  us  put  it  back  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman.  He  referred  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  That  is  the  first 
time  in  this  debate,  this  furious  scrap 
that  we  have  had  here  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  spend  this  money,  that  I  have 
heard  the  American  taxpayer  considered. 
I  am  telling  you  now  that  unless  the 
American  taxpayer  is  given  some  consid¬ 
eration  in  matters  of  this  kind  there  are 
many  going  to  hear  from  him  this  com¬ 
ing  fall.  — 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  sponsor  an  amendment  to  increase 
by  $150,000,000  the  authorization  which 
How  stands  at  $2,700,000,000  so  that  it 
will  be  $2,850,000,000?  That  is  what  you 
would  have  to  do  if  you  want  to  have  the 
program  carried  on. 

When  Mr.  Hoffman  saved  this  money 
he  could  have  returned  it  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  asked  for  $150,000,000  more  new 
money  to  meet  his  needs.  Instead  he 
left  it  as  part  of  the  program  and  re¬ 
duced  accordingly  the  request  for  new 
money,  the  effect  of  the  Smith  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  just  to  take  back  what  was 
saved;  it  cuts  the  whole  appropriation 
by  another  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman 
take  his  own  time  on  that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
whether  he  would  sponsor  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS..  No;  I  would  not,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that,  based  on  the  figures 
presented  to  us,  if  they  will  for  once  use 
the  guaranty  provision,  which  has  been 
largely  expanded  in  the  bill  before  us, 
the  resources  in  dollars  will  be  available 
for  western  Europe  which  they  need, 
even  though  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  will  be  a  tight  fit  if  that  happens;  it  is 
even  possible  that  some  of  the  country- 
aid  program  might  need  to  be  reduced, 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  country- 
aid  programs  in  general  are  based  not 
on  any  exact  estimate  of  what  countries 
need  as  in  former  years  but  were  based 
on  a  25-percent  cut — that  is  where  the 
$2,925,000,000  comes  from — if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  make  the  cut  26  or 
27  percent  instead  of  25, 1  do  not  believe 
it  would  cause  the  collapse  of  this  effort 
which  I  am  anxious  to  have  carried 
through.  I  just  wanted  to  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation  as 
it  appears  in  the  records  of  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  this  $150,000,000  were  given 
to  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  and  he  did  not  need 
it  for  the  success  of  the  program,  he 
would  go  ahead  and  spend  it?  Does  the 
gentleman  think  the  taxpayers  will  lose 
a  dime  if  we  authorize  this  amount  for 
him  to  use  if  needed? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  I  think  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  will  not  spend  any  money  that  he 
does  not  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ChairmanClet  us  be  honest  witjh 
ourselves.  This  is  nothing  but  a  move 
to  cut  this  authorization  another  $150,- 
000,000  and  no  fancy  words  can  gloss  over 
that  fact.  I  shall  therefore  address  my¬ 
self  to  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  against  a  cut  of  $500,000,000.  Some 
of  those  Members  were  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  cut  of  $250,000,000.  I  ask  them 
whether  they  want  to  step  that  up  to 
a  cut  of  $400,000,000,  because  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  amounts  to.  No  one  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  giving  anybody  a  perquisite  or 
gift  of  the  $150,000,000  that  has  been 
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left  In  the  funds.  We  are  doing  no  such 
thing.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd]  said,  this  would  have 
been  a  bill  for  $3,100,000,000  if  this  carry¬ 
over  of  $150,000,000  was  not  in  here. 

In  our  committee  where  this  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  this  very  same 
move  failed  by  a  very  large  vote,  and 
there  is  a  very  substantial  reason  for 
that.  This  is  the  reason:  If  you  will 
read  the  committee  report  on  page  33, 
which  was  referred  to,  you  will  find  that 
in  addition  to  the  $2,925,000,000  for 
country  aid  programs  the  request  of  ECA 
was  for  $174,000,000,  and  that  request 
was  absolutely  essential  and  carried  cer¬ 
tain  items  which  Members  are  very  much 
interested  in,  even  those  who  are  ad¬ 
vocating  a  cut. 

One  of  the  items  is  $36,000,000  for  both 
the  economic  and  military  assistance 
program  in  Greece.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Greece  has  finally  won  its  war 
against  the  Communist  menace,  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  want  to  cut 
into  that  essential  element  of  aid  to 
Greece? 

Secondly,  it  includes,  and  I  call  this 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  $2,800,000  for  ocean  freight  for  re¬ 
lief  packages  sent  to  countries  receiving 
assistance  on  a  grant  basis.  You  all 
know  what  a  help  these  relief  package 
transmittals  have  been.  I  ask  the  Mem¬ 
bers  whether  they  want  to  cut  that  pro¬ 
gram  out.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Committee  would  be  doing  if  it  adopts 
the  pending  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  requested 
$45,000,000  for  developments  in  the  over¬ 
seas  territories  of  these  particular  na¬ 
tions  concerned  with  this  program  such 
as  road  building,  drainage,  and  the  like. 
These  short-term  operations  are  designed 
to  give  dollar  assistance  to  the  countries 
affected  by  ECA.  The  only  way  they  are 
ever  going  to  come  back  is  if  their  ter¬ 
ritories  and  colonial  possessions  are  able 
to  supply  them  with  the  raw  materials 
that  they  have  to  buy  in  these  dollar 
areas. 

This  expenditure  of  $45,000,000  will 
produce  and  pay  back  in  recovery  at  10 
to  1  for  every  dollar  expended.  In  terms 
of  recovery  should  they  spend  that  $45,- 
000,000  the  return  is  worth  $450,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  end  the 
European  recovery  program  in  1952  we 
have  to  be  honest  with  the  program.  We 
cannot  cheat  the  program  and  we  can¬ 
not  cheat  ourselves  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  stop  it  in  1952.  So  I  appeal 
especially  to  those  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  defeated  the  move  to  cut  this 
$500,000,000  not  to  be  taken  in  by  this 
new  move  that  is  nothing  but  an  action 
designed  to  make  the  cut  of  $250,000,000, 
which  apparently  the  Committee  desired, 
into  a  cut  of  $400,000,000.  t 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  fully  appreciate 
and  believe  him  when  he  says  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  end  in  1952,  but  he  knows  and 
I  know  there  will  be  some  continuation, 
some  form  of  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  is  that  not  a  fact? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  after  1952.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  Staes  will  have  to 
continue  to  do  something  in  the  world  of 
free  peoples  in  respect  of  the  stability  of 
the  free  world’s  economy.  This  we  will 
do,  I  emphasize,  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  security  and  economic  well-being. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  will  be,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  an  over-all  recovery 
program  like  this. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
they  first  started  this  Marshall  plan  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  it  would 
only  be  for  that  year,  and  then  later  on 
they  said  it  would  terminate  the  next 
year,  and  now  they  say  we  will  have  it 
for  3  years,  and  if  you  put  in  point  four 
of  the  President’s  program  you  will  have 
it  for  all  years?  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this :  How  are  the  American  people 
going  to  stand  it?  This  great  annual 
cost.  You  will  have  all  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  backs  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  American  people  will  be  on 
their  bellies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  colleague,  but  I  think  he 
overlooks  one  important  thing.  What  a 
good  many  of  us  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  keep  us  from  being  isolated;  not  isola¬ 
tionists.  The  great  danger  the  United 
States  faces  is  that  we  will  break  the 
backs  of  our  people  and  our  economy  if 
our  defense  budget  becomes  $35,000,000,- 
000  instead  of  $15,000,000,000.  This  is 
exactly  what  it  will  cost  if  you  try  to  iso¬ 
late  the  United  Staes  and  try  to  build 
a  steel  fence  around  it,  and  then  history 
has  always  shown  we  will  have  a  war. 

What  we  who  are  for  this  bill  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  have  the  country  pay  ex¬ 
penditures  for  peace,  which  will  retain 
the  peace,  an&  which  will  retain  the  lives 
of  the  10,000,000  who  may  be  killed  in  a 
next  war.  The  philosophy  the  gentle¬ 
man  espouses  here,  I  say  with  all  respect, 
will  cost  us  many  billions  of  dollars  and 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  war  that  will 
destroy  our  country  and  our  economy, 
and  not  save  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  You  are  not  going  to  save 
our  country  in  this  way.  You  are  going 
to  do  it  if  you  do  it  in  an  economic  way. 
What  this  bill  is  doing  is  to  wreck  this 
country.  I  am  not  an  isolationist;  I  am 
a  conservator  for  America  first. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Can  the  gentleman  point 
out  to  us  now,  after  the  investments  that 
we  have  made,  where  any  stability  or 
peace  has  been  restored  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  money  we  poured  in? 
When  this  program  was  undertaken  it 
was  determined  that  we  were  going  to 
bring  about  the  integration  of  these 
countries;  we  were  going  to  break  down 
the  barriers  in  these  countries;  we  were 
going  to  bring  about  certain  reformation 
through  legislative  procedures  in  these 
countries.  We  had  a  definite  object,  but 
all  we  have  done,  I  might  say  to  my  very 


good  and  able  friend  from  New  York,  is 
to  pour  money  in,  but  we  have  not 
achieved  cooperation,  integration,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  barriers,  certain  reforma¬ 
tions,  and  all  those  things  that  we  talked 
about  to  bring  about  economic  stability 
in  the  participating  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  first  result  we  had 
to  achieve  was  to  keep  the  Communists 
from  overrunning  Europe,  and  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced,  having  been  there,  and 
the  gentleman  has  been  there,  that  if  we 
had  not  gone  there  with  the  European 
recovery  program,  Prance,  weste*n  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  Holland  would  now 
be  Soviet  satellites.  They  would  have 
been  completely  infiltrated  from  within 
and  overrun  and  now  be  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  That  was  the  great  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  first  2  years  of  this 
European  recovery  program,  and  that 
was  certainly  cheap  at  the  price.  In  the 
next  2  years  we  have  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  needed  integration.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has,  I  think,  been 
fair.  It  has  earmarked  $600,000,000  in 
this  bill  which  the  European  nations 
cannot  get;  they  cannot  get  a  dollar  of  it, 
unless  they  integrate  their  markets  and 
their  economy  exactly  as  the  gentleman 
says. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  debate  which  has  transpired 
here  in  the  last  few  minutes  about  this 
amendment  illustrates  actually  that  the 
ones  sponsoring  these  amendments  are 
opposed  to  the  entire  ECA  program. 
The  assertion  has  been  made  that  all  we 
would  do,  if  we  vote  forthis  amendment, 
would  be  to  return  $150,000,000  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  That 
just  is  not  true.  If  you  refer  to  page  11 
of  the  report  you  will  find  there  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Administrator  in  which  he 
says: 

We  are  asking  that  this  sum  of  $150,000,000 
be  carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
help  meet  the  1950  and  1951  requirements 
of  $3,100,000,000.  This  leaves  as  our  net  re¬ 
quest  for  new  funds  the  sum  of  $2,950,000,000. 

That  is  just  as  clear  as  language  can 
be.  All  that  has  really  happened  here 
and  all  that  is  contemplated  is  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  $150,000,000  to  this  year’s  authori¬ 
zation,  thereby  reducing  this  year’s  au¬ 
thorization  by  $150,000,000. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  speak  on  this  very  vital  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  the  central 
issues  involved  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  today  which  is  simply 
whether  America  is  willing  to  take  the 
measures  required  to  defeat  Russian 
Communism  without  a  third  world  war. 
To  understand  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me 
we  must  examine  the  opponents  of  this 
program. 

The  principal  objection,  while  it  is 
cloaked  in  high  phrases,  comes  from  the 
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dyed-in-the-wool  isolationists  in  this 
country.  I  make  my  observation  not  out 
of  partisanship.  They  are  the  same  men 
who  shaped  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  Harding  to  Pearl  Harbor,  as 
the  distinguished  commentator  Walter 
Lippman,  observed  several  days  ago. 
They  are  the  men  who  ojpenly  oppose  and 
inherently  fear  cooperation  with  other 
people  whose  ideals  and  whose  institu¬ 
tions  are  similar  to  ours.  They  are  the 
men  who  voted  against  fortifying  Guam, 
who  voted  just  a  few  weeks  before  Pearl 
Harbor  against  arming  our  merchant 
ships,  who  voted  just  a  few  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  losing  by  1  vote,  against 
extending  the  draft  when  the  United 
States  of  America  was  more  seriously 
threatened  than  at  any  time  up  until 
then  in  our  history. 

For  a  few  short  years  after  the  war 
there  was  an  effort  to  overcome  isola¬ 
tionism  in  both  parties  in  our  country. 
No  greater  contribution  has  been  made 
to  the  bipartisan  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  than  has  been  made  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stimson,  and  by 
the  great  senior  statesman  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  Senator  Vandenberg. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  Republican  Party  that  this 
great  program  which  we  are  now  debat¬ 
ing  originated  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
which  was  controlled  by  that  party. 

I  can  mention  many  others.  I  men¬ 
tion  the  distinguished  and  beloved  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth],  who  stood  in  this  well,  at  the 
height  of  isolationism,  and  guided  to 
passage  the  defense  measures  needed  at 
that  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  mention  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lodge],  and  many 
others,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  a 
minority  today  in  their  party.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  crying  out  again  in  the 
wilderness.  I  pay  particular  tribute  to 
them  because,  being  in  the  minority  in 
their  party,  their  position  is  even  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Everyone  must  understand  the  ele¬ 
mentary  problems  involved  in  this  situ¬ 
ation.  We  are  now  at  this  very  moment 
in  a  war.  It  does  not  involve  artillery 
barrages,  marching  armies,  or  aerial 
bombardments.  Yet,  in  my  humble 
judgment  it  is  as  dangerous  as  total  war, 
and  as  deadly  serious  as  the  shooting 
war  which  ended  in  1945.  The  real 
danger,  my  colleagues,  is  that  we  can 
lose  this  war  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  and 
the  sincere  devotion  to  our  country  of 
the  isolationists.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  men  to  understand  new  forces.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  understand  the  position  of  power- 
and  responsibility  which  the  United 
States  of  America  now  has  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations. 

But  eertainly  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  Members,  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  can  follow  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio],  who 
is  the  leading  opponent  of  this  measure. 


Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
sat  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
during  the  time  when  lend-lease  legisla¬ 
tion  was  up  and  during  the  period  of 
desperate  preparation  for  the  war  which 
was  upon  us.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  voted  against  lend-lease.  He  voted 
against  all  our  efforts  to  expand  the 
Navy.  He  voted  against  our  efforts  to 
make  the  Air  Force  modern.  He  voted 
against  our  efforts  to  build  a  fighting 
army. 

But  after  that  Sunday  morning  in 
1941  when  Hitler’s  legions  marched 
across  the  Russian  frontier,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  became  the  most 
vociferous  advocate  of  intervention  in 
Europe.  Now  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  opposed  to  this  legislation.  He 
has  been  opposed  to  it  since  its  very  in¬ 
ception.  He  opposed  the  security  meas¬ 
ures  which  we  adopted  here  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  opposed  the  legislation  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  again  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  say  to  you,  you  sincere  isolationists, 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  position  which  he  is  taking. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Members  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  can  follow  his  devious  course 
at  this  time  in  the  world’s  history. 

I  read  his  speech  of  Monday  very  care¬ 
fully.  His  argument  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  used  for  political  purposes. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
correct  in  that  the  program  is  being  used 
for  political  purposes,  if  by  that  he  means 
to  support  the  free  peoples  standing 
against  communism  all  over  the  world. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  any  Member 
of  this  body,  regardless  of  party,  who 
understands  the  menace  of  the  hour,  can 
give  aid  and  comfort  and  support  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcan¬ 
tonio]. 

That  brings  me  finally  to  the  challenge 
of  the  hour.  It  is  a  personal  challenge; 
it  involves  all  of  us  and  it  involves  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Democratic  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  this  Government  at  this  vital  hour 
in  the  world’s  history.  It  is  so  easy  to 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance;  it 
is  so  easy  to  write  to  our  constituents, 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  Nation’s  finances,  that  we 
have  improved  the  budgetary  difficulties 
by  voting  against  this  foreign  spending. 
It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  we  will  spend 
money  only  in  America. 

But  is  it  the  wise  course?  Is  it  the 
courageous  course?  Is  it  the  patriotic 
course?  We  must  have  confidence  in 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
that  this  program  is  necessary,  not  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  not  to  bail  out 
some  segment  of  our  own  economy,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  the  security  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Shall  we  listen  to  these  men  or  shall  we 
listen  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio]? 


Shall  we  listen  to  them,  or  shall  we 
listen  to  the  isolationist  members  of  the 
opposition  party  in  this  body,  who  from 
the  period  of  Harding  to  Pearl  Harbor 
preached  the  doctrine  of  isolationism 
which  lulled  this  great  Nation  to  sleep 
and  made  possible  the  bloodiest  war  that 
mankind  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Fear,  un¬ 
certainty,  tension,  lack  of  confidence,  are 
the  very  things  that  the  Kremlin  wants 
at  this  stage.  They  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  Soviet  drive  to  impose  on 
other  peoples  the  Red  totalitarian  way  of 
life — a  way  of  life  as  different  from  ours 
as  evil  is  different  from  good,  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  different  from  atheism. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  dem¬ 
onstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  will  not  change  their  con¬ 
duct  until  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
convince  them  that  they  cannot  profit 
from  their  present  policies.  We  must 
press  ahead  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  projected  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  We  must  recognize  our  place  in 
the  world  and  our  responsibilities  to  free 
men  everywhere.  And  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  put  the  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try  above  short-sighted  demands  of  self¬ 
ish  critics. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  not  perfect. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  reforms 
contemplated  in  land  and  tax  laws  in 
many  of  the  countries  are  still  in  the 
making.  Political  and  economic  unifi¬ 
cation  must  still  be  attained.  But' the 
forces  of  unification  are  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  By  continuing 
the  program  we  may  achieve  unification. 
To  kill  or  cripple  the  program  means  uni¬ 
fication  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  Godless, 
anti-Christian,  atheistic  Russia.  It 
means  sickening  repetitions  of  the  mock 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  trial  and  the  trials 
of  the  leaders  of  Catholicism  and  Prot¬ 
estantism  throughout  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries;  it  means  new  forced  confessions 
from  American  businessmen;  it  means, 
in  short,  the  loss  of  liberty  and  freedom 
wherever  the  blight  of  the  Kremlin  is 
felt.  It  means  a  new  dark  age  for  civili¬ 
zation.  Let  us  vote  down  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Tise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  listened 
to  the  typical  argument  that  is  made  for 
this  bill,  to  call  those  who  wish  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  from  an  honest  standpoint  and 
on  its  merits,  names. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  person¬ 
ally  favored  foreign  aid,  if  it  was  given 
honestly  and  it  was  appropriated  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  that  were  established 
for  those  who  came  before  us. 

I  have  had  to  oppose  this  bill  a  great 
many  times,  and  the  appropriations  for 
it,  because  they  were  brought  here  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  in 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  disservice  that 
anyone  can  render  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  honest  foreign  aid  is  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  this  situation. 

Let  me  say  that  in  1948  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  came  to  this  floor,  and 
we  were  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
attack.  We  brought  in  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  $4, 000,000, COO,  and  we  were 
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given  the  same  kind  of  criticism  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] 
has  just  leveled  at  those  who  want  an 
honest  approach  to  this  problem.  Yet 
those  funds  that  we  then  provided  car¬ 
ried  this  program  along  for  15  months. 

In  1949  the  Appropriations  Committee 
brought  in  a  bill  providing  an  additional 
$1,074,000,000,  and  $3,568,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  and  here  we  are  handed 
a  surplus. 

But  let  me  show  you  just  exactly  what 
has  happened.  In  1949  ECA  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress,  and  they  estimated 
that  the  dollar  deficit  in  Austria  would 
be  $239,000,000.  Today  they  come  be¬ 
fore  us  and  say  that  the  deficit  for  that 
same  period  is  $169,000,000.  They  over¬ 
estimated  the  amount  required  by  only 
50  percent. 

They  estimated  the  dollar  deficit  for 
France  at  $1,135,000,000  when  they  were 
here  a  year  ago.  Presently  they  esti¬ 
mate  the  deficit  for  that  same  period  at 
$613,000,000. 

For  Germany  they  estimated  the  defi¬ 
cit  at  $951,000,000.  Now  they  estimate 
it  for  the  same  period  at  $741,000,000. 

They  estimated  the  deficit  for  Italy  at 
$460,000,000.  Now  they  estimate  it  at 
$355,000,000. 

For  the  Netherlands,  $342,000,000. 
Now,  $260,000,000.  I  am  not  going  any 
further  with  that. 

I  submit  a  table  showing  in  detail  the 
story  told  last  year  and  that  of  this  year. 

Fiscal  year  1950 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Justifications  of 
ECA  brought  up 
to  committee  in— 

1949 

1950 

Austria _ _ 

Dollar 

deficit 

239.0 

Dollar 

deficit 

169.5 

194.2 

86.2 

13.4 

Belgium . 

43.9 

Denmark  _  __  _ 

95.7 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste . 

France  . . . 

1, 135.  0 

613. 1 

Germany _ 

'  951.  0 

741.4 

Greece . . _ . 

165.  0 

156.3 

Iceland . . . 

9.7 

7.0 

57.2 

Ireland . 

63. 1 

Italy... . . . 

460. 1 

355.6 

Netherlands . 

342.0 

260.7 

Norway... . . . ■ 

137.1 

97. 1 

Portugal . 

48.3 

Sweden _ _ _ _ 

39.7 

48.  5 

Turkey . . . 

68.2 

United  Kingdom . . . 

1, 048. 0 

956.1 

Total . . 

4, 729. 3 

3, 872. 8 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  will  state  the  total 
estimates. 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes.  The  total  esti¬ 
mates  of  dollar  deficits  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  was  $4,729,000,000.  The  present  es¬ 
timates  are  $3,872,000,000. 

Mr.  GARY.  In  other  words,  they  were 
overestimated  by  about  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes.  A  25-percent  re¬ 
duction.  In  other  words,  they  were  25 
percent  over  and  above  what  they  now 
say  they  actually  will  be. 

Now,  just  so  you  will  have  the  picture 
of  how  the  thing  is  going  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 


appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  yesterday,  that  was  called  to  your 
attention  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  going  to  answer  any  questions? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  can. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object 
to  this  request,  I  would  like  to  see  if  we 
can  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  asks  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  situation  is  this 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Cripps,  he  states 
that  the  dollar  deficit  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  cut  in  half  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1951.  That  means  that 
instead  of  the  $956,000,000  that  they 
have  estimated  it  to  be  for  this  year  it 
will  be  $486,000,000,  or  $238,000,000  below 
the  figures  carried  on  page  33  of  the 
committee’s  select  report.  That  means 
that  for  this  1  year  alone  the  need  for 
dollars  will  be  $23$, 000, 000  less  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  activities  there. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  not 
as  much  exaggerated  as  they  were  a  year 
ago?  If  I  did  not  feel  that  I  owed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  debt  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  to  go  over  this  situation,  I 
would  not  be  here.  I  believe  that  if  we 
want  to  preserve  America,  if  we  want  to 
keep  the  United  States  in  a  position 
where  she  can  help  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  where  we  can  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
the  American  people  and  to  try  and  keep 
the  rest  of  the  world  free,  we  must  show 
some  sense  and  show  some  integrity  in 
approaching  this  problem.  I  believe 
therefore  that  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Then  I  understand  that 
the  figures  which  the  gentleman  has 
given,  namely,  the  estimates  of  dollar 
deficits  in  the  participating  countries 
when  totaled  represent  the  total  request 
for  funds  made  by  ECA. 

Mr.  TABER.  No;  the  requests  for 
ECA  have  been  a  percentage  below  the 
amount  of  their  original  estimates,  but 


the  deficits  have  always  panned  out  be¬ 
low  the  amount  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Then  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  statement  to  be  that  the 
overestimate  of  the  deficits  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  can  be  expected 
to  continue  in  the  future  as  applied  to 
this  bill,  and  that  the  cutting  of  $150,- 
000,000  additional  will  not  hurt  the  op¬ 
erations  of  ECA. 

Mr.  TABER.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  has  spoken  about 
isolationists.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  if  George  Washington,  when 
he  assumed  command  of  the  American 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
when  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  this 
country,  was  not  the  greatest  isolation¬ 
ist  of  all? 

Mr.  TABER.  Perhaps  he  was;  but  it 
is  not  a  question  of  isolationism.  To  my 
mind  the  isolationists  are  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  blindly  and  refuse 
to  analyze  it  honestly  on  the  basis  of 
need.  That  is  my  estimate  of  the  iso¬ 
lationists.  They  never  discuss  the  issues, 
they  never  discuss  the  need;  they  say 
only  that  this  is  a  psychological  situation 
that  demands  the  appropriation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  what  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  did  in  1949.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  cut  the  authorization 
$200,000,000  last  year  below  the  request. 
There  was  a  request  for  $200,000,000  for 
future  contracting.  It  was  cut  off.  We 
now  see  from  the  figures  the  gentleman 
has  quoted  that  in  spite  of  the  cuts  in 
authorization  and  appropriation  there 
has  been  recovery  over  there  which  has 
been  extremely  gratifying  to  those  of  us 
w'ho  have  been  for  this  plan  from  the 
start  and  have  helped  to  fight  it  through 
this  Congress  in  spite  of  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  said  in  the  past  few  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  one  particular 
thing  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  at  this  time.  We  had 
the  representatives  of  Germany  before 
us.  The  present  limit  from  a  treaty  or 
an  agreement  standpoint  on  steel  ton¬ 
nage  is  11,000,000  tons.  They  cannot 
turn  out  more  than  9,500,000  tons,  not 
because  they  have  not  the  equipment  to 
do  it,  not  because  of  any  political  pro¬ 
hibition,  but  because  they  cannot  get  the 
orders.  That  is  a  situation  that  has  not 
been  properly  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  management  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Frankly,  I  admire  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  gen¬ 
erally,  but  I  do  feel  that  he  is  asking  for 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  .CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided; 
and  there  were — ayes  82,  noes  62. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

.Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
128,  noes  80. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  TABER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  table.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Edwin  Arthur  Hall], 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  supporting  the  move 
here  today  to  cut  $150,000,000  off  this 
ECA  program. 

I  have  gone  along  with  foreign  aid  ever 
since  its  inception,  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  raise  a  few  questions  before 
we  send  any  more  money  abroad. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  smeared  as  a  here¬ 
tic  when  I  say  that  flood-control  works 
in  my  district  should  have  priority  to 
American  funds  over  the  President’s  plan 
to  build  dikes  on  the  Zuider  Zee  in 
Holland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  homes  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  Endicott,  Johnson  City, 
Vestal,  and  Binghamton  areas  are  now 
being  threatened  by  the  rising  flood- 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che¬ 
nango  Rivers. 

For  several  years  I  have  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  this  House  that  we  need  $4,000,000 
to  build  flood  walls  to  protect  these 
homes  and  factories  of  our  thousands  of 
triple  cities  workers  from  destruction. 
My  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

But  let  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  come 
in  with  a  measure  such  as  this  one  we 
are  now  debating  and  ask  for  billions  of 
our  taxpayers’  moneys  to  be  spent  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  and  such  a  bill  goes  through 
like  a  house  afire. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  this  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  place  where  rested  a  primary 
consideration  for  the  American  people. 
But  we  seem  lately  to  have  become  a  de¬ 
bating  society  in  which  the  glibest  talk¬ 
ers  for  throwing  our  dollars  all  over  the 
world  hold  sway. 

When  this  ECA  program  first  came 
up  it  wras  pictured  as  a  two-edge  sword 
for  freedom.  One  side  was  described  as 
the  blade  which  would  cut  to  pieces  the 
enemy  ideologies  threatening  our  beloved 
form  of  government.  The  other  edge 
was  sharpened  to  aid  American  industry 
and  eliminate  unemployment.  We  were 
told  that  foreign  countries  would  place 
their  orders  for  goods  and  services  with 
us  and  this  would  be  a  boon  to  all. 

Such  action  may  have  been  taken  to 
some  extent,  but  our  industries  and  agri¬ 
culture  have  not  received  enough  of  these 
orders. 

I  have  hoped  in  vain  that  ECA  would 
be  the  necessary  shot  in  the  arm  to  the 


economy  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
not  done  as  much  for  us  as  was  promised. 

Although  I  am  constrained  to  vote  for 
a  reduction,  I  still  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
program  completely  because,  as  bad  as  it 
has  turned  out  so  far,  our  leaders  request 
it  to  save  the  Nation  from  communism. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  back  home 
that  ECA  could  be  operated  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with  less  funds  and  more  thought 
of  how  the  program  can  help  America 
along  with  the  foreign  countries.  I 
heartily  agree  with  this  contention. 

As  to  unemployment,  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  growing  in  the  Triple  Cities  area;  and 
if  something  is  not  done  soon,  there  will 
be  hardship  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  people. 

Of  course,  a  statement  like  that  will 
find  little  sympathy  among  those  who 
are  not  concerned  primarily  with  what 
is  best  for  Americans. 

But  unemployment  is  worse  today  than 
it  has  been  since  before  the  war.  I  class 
it  as  America’s  No.  1  problem  at  the 
present  time ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  it,  our  way  of  life  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

Let  us  take  a  slice  of  this  ECA  money 
and  rehabilitate  our  own  unemployed, 
our  needy,  our  fellow  Americans,  who 
ought  to  have  first  claim  in  our  hearts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio], 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  at  this  time  for  only  one  purpose, 
and  it  is  not  to  make  any  defense  of  my 
voting  record.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mil  Boggs]  in  his  speech  here 
a  moment  ago  referred  to  my  voting 
record.  I  have  sat  here  patiently  very 
often  and  listened  to  similar  attacks, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  an  attack 
of  that  nature  should  be  exposed. 

The  best  way  I  can  expose  it  is  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  gentleman’s  own  voting 
record.  He  supports  this  legislation. be¬ 
cause  he  believes  it  will  be  used  to  de¬ 
fend  the  principles  of  democracy  for 
which  our  Nation  stands,  and  for  which 
principles  he  professes  great  love.  On 
that  issue  I  now  deal  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  voting  record.  He  dealt  with 
mine. 

I  know  of  no  principle  of  democracy 
which  is  more  important  and  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  the  principle  of  equality. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  voted 
time  and  time  again  against  every  piece 
of  legislation  here  which  would  in  any 
manner  and  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
assert  the  principle  of  equality  and  would 
lead  to  the  end  of  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  He  voted  against 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
establish  in  these  United  States  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality,  which  is  the  basis  of 
democracy,  which  he  pretends  to  defend 
here  by  his  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
main,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  do  not  yield. 
It  is  unfair  to  ask  me  to  yield  when  I 
have  only  a  minute  left,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  10  minutes. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  difference 
between  the  gentleman’s  philosophy  of 
government  and  mine  is  very  well  delin¬ 
eated.  The  gentleman  supported  very 


actively  what  in  my  opinion  constitutes 
the  enslavement  of  the  people  who  work 
for  a  living  in  the  United  States  when 
he  supported  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  submit  that  the  gentleman’s  record 
has  not  been  in  the  interests  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

(Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe], 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  brief  moment  only  in  order 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gavin]  so  that  he  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
no  desire  to  attempt  to  discuss  any 
phase  of  this  bill  in  2  minutes’  time. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  regret  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  not  here,  but  I  see  the 
ranking  minority  member  is.  We  have 
heard  about  the  great  need  for  this 
$150,000,000  and  the  dire  results  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  they  do  not 
get  this  $150,000,000  in  the  proposed 
set-up  this  year.  They  have  not  told 
you,  however,  about  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  remaining  in  the 
counterpart  funds  of  participating 
countries  unexpended.  This  $150,000,- 
000  is  just  a  trifle  in  the  over-all  picture. 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  and  very 
able  colleague  how  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  remain  unexpended 
in  the  counterpart  funds  in  all  .of  the 
participating  countries? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  total  deposits  are 
$4,850,000,000,  and  withdrawals  are  $2,- 
723,000,000.  But  you  cannot  spend 
counterpart  funds  for  buying  wheat  in 
this  country  or  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  have  completely  yielded  what  time  I 
had,  but  I  shall  attempt  to  say  later 
what  I  would  like  to  say  when  it  is 
worth  while  making  a  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  ToweL 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
war  ended  I  felt  we  had  an  obligation  to 
help  European  nations  and  I  therefore 
supported  all  of  the  programs  designed 
to  give  economic  aid  and  assistance 
abroad. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  now  reached  the 
limit  to  which  we  can  go  in  foreign  as¬ 
sistance.  The  financial  condition  of  our 
own  country  is  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  present  administration  is 
advocating  huge  spending  programs  at 
home,  far  beyond  our  financial  capacity. 
I  do  not  believe  that  when  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  our  own  affairs  on  a  deficit  basis  that 
we  have  any  right  to  further  impose  a 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  by  attempting 
to  finance  recovery  abroad,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  am  opposed  to  the  ECA  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hand], 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  last 
Friday,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
handling  the  time  in  opposition  to  this 
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bill  was  good  enough  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  me  during  general  debate,  which,  on 
account  of  five  quorum  calls,  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  use.  I  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  time  now  in  debate  to  say 
what  I  would  have  liked  to  say  last  Fri¬ 
day,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  all  parts  of  this  program,  a  position 
consistent  with  the  position  I  have  taken 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  shooting  war  for 
military  expediency,  much  that  could 
never  be  justified  under  peacetime  con¬ 
ditions.  That  was  understandable,  for 
we  had  a  war  to  win,  and  the  use  of 
any  means  at  our  command  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

I  suppose  the  lend-lease  program  was 
the  genesis  of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 
Under  the  whip-lash  of  war,  we  poured 
unlimited  billions  everywhere.  No  waste 
was,  nor  could  be  measured  against  the 
necessity  of  victory  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  Today  the  billions  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  and  other  materials  that 
we  shipped  to  Russia  are  bolstering  the 
Soviet  threat  against  us.  But  the  gam¬ 
ble  had  to  be  taken. 

Then,  postwar,  humanitarianism  dic¬ 
tated  the  relief  programs  we  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Americans  rebel  at  the  prospect 
of  whole  nations  facing  starvation,  at 
the  plight  of  the  untold  thousands  of 
war  orphans,  of  the  crippled  and  the 
maimed  left  in  the  path  of  war.  And 
so  again  American  dollars  were  thrown 
into  the  far  corners  of  the  world  to  alle¬ 
viate  human  misery.  America’s  bounty 
was  poured  into  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world  because  of  the  emergency  na¬ 
ture  of  the  postwar  needs. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  no  spe¬ 
cial  obligation  demanding  that  America 
alone  assume  the  role  of  the  self-ap¬ 
pointed  savior  of  mankind,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  was  much  to 
cause  criticism  in  the  administration  of 
these  emergency  programs,  yet  the  great 
heart  of  our  people  went  out  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers  of  the  world.  There  was  little 
objection  to  the  foreign-aid  programs 
during  and  immediately  following  the 
war. 

Billions  thus  expended  in  prosecuting 
the  war  effort  and  in  allaying  the  suf¬ 
fering  when  hostilities  ceased  were  war¬ 
ranted,  and  were  generously  approved. 

But  the  policy  of  continuing  to  pour 
more  billions  into  every  troubled  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  July  1946,  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  “loan”  was  being  considered,  we  can¬ 
not  buy  the  friendship  of  nations,  nor 
can  we  mold  the  world  with  our  money — 
especially  with  money  that  we  have  not 
got.  That  loan  cost  us  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,000.  It  might  have  helped  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Socialists.  Did  it  help  us? 

The  next  step  was  the  so-called  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  1947  with  the  $400,000,000  gift  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  administration 
embarked  on  a  foreign-aid  program  with 
far-reaching  implications.  We  then  spe¬ 
cifically  adopted  a  policy  of  imperialism. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Truman  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 


are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 
I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  people  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

At  that  time  I  felt,  and  so  told  the 
House,  that  the  $400,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  to  start  Amer¬ 
ica  on  a  dark  journey,  a  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney,  an  imperialistic  adventure  to  every 
plague  spot  in  the  world.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  either  the  duty  or  the  right 
or  the  strength  to  attempt  to  control 
the  political  and  economic  destiny  of 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Subsequent  events  and  subsequent  bil¬ 
lions  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics  have  served  only  to 
point  up  the  ultimate  futility  of  such 
a  program.  What,  through  the  years, 
has  our  bounty  bought  us?  Only  the 
questionable  privilege  of  spending  more 
and  more  billions  upon  ever-widening 
groups  of  peoples  who  now  apparently 
feel  that  such  generosity  is  their  due. 

Realistic  people  do  not  think  of  the 
Marshall  plan  as  a  success.  Economic 
Cooperation  Administrator  Hoffman  is 
frankly  and  openly  disappointed  in  his 
efforts  to  get  European  nations  together 
on  agreements,  to  stabilize  currency  and 
trade  relations.  We  are  still  on  a  one¬ 
way  street.  Despite  the  billions  we  have 
lavished  upon  England,  for  example, 
Britain’s  fixed  policy  is  to  exclude  us 
from  trade.  She  takes  the  gift  of  our 
dollars,  spends  them  elsewhere — and 
that  without  even  smiling. 

Now  when  I  dared  suggest  that  the 
Marshall  plan  was  not  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess,  I  could  hear  some  friends  say,  “But 
the  standard  of  living  in  Europe  is  better 
now  than  before  the  war.”  I  dare  say. 
But  Congress  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  spend  the  money  of  our  people  to  im¬ 
prove  European  comforts.  What  about 
our  objectives?  Has  it  contained  com¬ 
munism?  Why  it  is  not  even  intended 
to,  of  how  explain  our  generous  help  to 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  Communist  in  a 
most  vicious  form.  Has  it  contained 
Russia?  I  wish  it  had,  or  could.  Has  it 
improved  the  chance  for  world  peace? 
If  you  think  so,  read  the  headlines  in 
your  daily  paper. 

But  we  rush  on  with  an  expanding 
program  of  foreign  aid  that  now  takes 
over  Asia  through  the  recently  passed 
bill  providing  economic  assistance  to 
south  Korea  and  other  areas  in  the  Far 
East.  If  anyone  thinks  we  can  adopt 
the  entire  Continent  of  Asia  to  build  up 
a  barrier  against  Russia,  he  is  due  for 
some  expensive  surprises.  We  -would 
have  to  multiply  our  foreign  aid  if  we 
hoped  to  accomplish  any  real  effect 
amongst  these  teeming  millions. 

A  bill  to  give  economic  aid  to  southern 
Korea  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in  the 
House  on  January  19,  the  first  foreign- 
aid  bill  to  be  defeated  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  like  to  think 
that  my  negative  vote  was  the  one  that 
defeated  that  measure.  However,  the 
defeated  bill  was  revised  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  enlarge  its  scope  from 
southern  Korea  to  certain  areas  in  the 
Far  East,  thereby  making  it  worse,  and 
when  it  was  reintroduced,  Congress 
passed  it.  It  was  the  same  baby,  dressed 
in  new  clothes. 


Among  other  things  included  in  that 
legislation  is  the  allocation  of  $38,000,- 
000  to  purchase  fertilizer  for  Korea, 
which  is  noted  the  world  over  for  the 
natural  fertility  of  its  soil. 

We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  security  if  we  are 
going  to  dissipate  our  strength  in  every 
troubled  spot  of  the  universe. 

Today  we  can  witness  the  full  effect 
of  our  misguided  national  .generosity  in 
the  attitude  of  nations  that  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  our  foreign- aid  programs. 
When  there  is  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  curtailment  or  discontinuance  of 
American  aid,  they  assume  the  position 
of  an  injured  party  and  complain  bitter¬ 
ly  that  they  are  being  mistreated  by  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  buy  their 
lasting  friendship,  nor  can  we  count  too 
heavily  on  their  support  even  while  our 
generosity  continues.  It  is  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  world 
and  all  of  its  peoples  with  the  American 
purse  string. 

I  think  we  should  stop,  before  the 
purse  is  empty. 

(Mr.  HAND  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Vursell]  . 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of 
the  volume  of  words  and  considerable 
thought  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  he  made  one  statement  I  think  is 
true  when  he  said  that  we  can  lose  the 
war  we  are  now  in — he  was  referring  to 
the  cold  war — that  we  can  lose  this  coun¬ 
try  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  agree  that  if  some  people  have  their 
way  in  representing  the  people  of  this 
country  that  is  what  would  happen. 
That  is  what  Stalin  and  Russia  have  been 
waiting  for — the  financial  bankruptcy  of 
this  country.  If  that  happens,  we  could 
lose  without  firing  a  shot.  There  are 
some  of  us  here  whom  you  may  call  iso¬ 
lationists,  reactionaries,  or  what  you  will, 
who  believe  with  General  Eisenhower,  as 
he  stated  before  a  Senate  committee 
yesterday,  that  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  this  country  is  its  financial  solvency. 
We  want  to  reduce  this  bill  by  $150,000,- 
000,  which  will  make  us  that  much 
stronger  financially.  It  is  not  needed, 
and  we  should  cut  this  much  out  of  the 
bill.  Everyone  knows  that  the  people 
want  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  money 
that  we  are  giving  away  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  that 
particular  subject  and  this  morning  I 
received  125  answers,  under  3-cent 
stamps,  every  one  demanding  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  government  so 
far  as  giving  away  money  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  concerned— with  not  a  vote  in 
the  negative.  We  have  a  chance  here  to 
help  reduce  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
more  drastically  by  supporting  the 
amendment  to  reduce  it  $150,000,000. 
That  would  make  a  total  reduction  of 
$400,000,000.  I  wish  you  would  join  with 
us  in  making  this  reduction  and  give  us 
a  chance  to  vote  for  this  bill  on  the  final 
roll  call  by  cutting  it  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  figure. 

The  bill  calls  for  more  money  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  should  not 
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burden  our  people  with  greater  spending 
and  higher  taxes  than  are  necessary. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment 
which  will  save  for  our  people  $150,- 
000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Vursell] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
expected  to  talk  on  this  bill  because  I  had 
hoped  that  the  House  was  going  to  leave 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
foreign  aid,  I  want  to  say  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  engaged  for  several 
weeks  in  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper 
procedure  would  be  for  the  House  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  appropriations  as  provided 
in  this  bill  and  then  let  the  exact  amount 
of  the  expenditures  be  determined  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  if  does 
not  report  back  a  figure  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  House,  then  there  is  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  precisely  the  pro¬ 
cedure  we  should  follow.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  figures  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
that  if  we  overestimate  the  amount 
needed,  it  does  not  do  any  damage  be¬ 
cause  ECA  has  not  spent  more  than  was 
actually  needed.  But  if  we  do  not  au¬ 
thorize  as  much  as  they  estimate  they 
need,  then  they  may  be  caught  in  an  un¬ 
foreseen  crisis  where  disaster  might 
result. 

Mr.  GARY.  Exactly.  However,  I  arose 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  figures 
mentioned  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber].  I  know 
that  he  did  not  intentionally  misinform 
the  House,  but  I  was  certain,  when  I 
asked  him  the  question,  that  he  was 
under  a  misapprehension.  He  quoted  the 
wrong  figure. 

The  facts  are  that  the  estimates  of  the 
net  dollar  position  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  for  1949  and  1950,  made  in  the  1949 
justifications,  was  $3,872,800,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee]. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sure 
that  the  House  wants  to  know  exactly 
what  the  issue  is  before  we  vote  upon 
such  an  important  motion  as  this,  to 
strike  $150,000,000  from  the  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  point,  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  on  page  11  of  the  hearings  that 
the  sum  was  carried  into  the  estimates; 


in  other  words,  it  was  Mr.  Hoffman’s  esti¬ 
mate,  and  here  is  his  statement: 

We  are  asking  that  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
be  carried  over  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  1951  require¬ 
ments. 

That  is  clear.  Now  if  we  add  this 
$150,000,000  to  the  reduction  we  will  have 
made  it  $400,000,000  rather  than  $250,- 
000,000,  provided  in  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment. 

Now  let  me  speak  directly  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs].  Every  Member  of  this 
House  who  knows  me  knows  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  my  service  in  the 
Congress  I  have  tried  to  contribute  to 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  would 
not  have  anything  happen  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  to  mar  the  spirit  of  bi¬ 
partisanship,  and  it  must  not  happen. 
I  have  previously  stood  in  this  well  to 
defend  the  Republicans  when  certain 
words  appeared  in  Democratic  documents 
that  reflected  upon  the  Republican  par¬ 
ticipation  in  foreign  policy.  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  for  any  Democrat  to  do 
that,  and  I  renounced  it.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  general  thesis  of  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  as  I 
interpret  his  plea  for  a  forward-looking 
policy.  But  I  believe  he  would  agree  that' 
the  preservation  of  America’s  role  of 
leadership  in  the  world  must  be  without 
thought  of  partisanship.  My  own  party 
almost  abandoned  its  support  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  back  in  1924,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  First  World  War,  and  I  re¬ 
nounced  that  position.  Let  us,  as 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  stand  to¬ 
gether  without  thought  of  party  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  world’s  peace  is  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  there  were — ayes  93,  noes  128. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Kee. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
103,  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  .read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates  :  On  page 
11,  after  line  18,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“The  Administrator  shall  encourage  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  act,  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  such  that  the  local  currency  is  not 
used  in  a  way  that  would  reduce  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  of  the  participating  countries 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  each 
of  the  participating  countries  which  may  be 
financed  for  in  the  currencies  of  the  partic¬ 
ipating  countries  with  which  such  trade 
Is  sought.” 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  With  reference  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  as  I  understand,  this 


amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  countries, 
the  trade  transactions  to  be  paid  for  in 
the  respective  currencies  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  chairman  is  correct. 
It  is  supplemental  to  the  present  ECA 
program  by  which  payment  for  trans¬ 
actions  is  made  in  dollars. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
study  the  amendment  closely,  but  that 
is  my  idea  of  what  it  is  intended  for,  and 
personally  I  have  no  objection.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  entire  committee,  be¬ 
cause  the  amendment  was  not  presented 
to  the  oommittee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ECA  program  was 
originally  set  up  to  rehabilitate  the 
economies  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe, 
to  restore  production,  and  to  establish 
methods  for  stimulating  free  trade  be¬ 
tween  such  countries  among  themselves 
and  with  the  United  States.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has,  in  great  measure,  been  predi¬ 
cated  upon  strengthening  the  monetary 
currencies  of  each  of  the  countries  by 
eradicating  the  dollar  gap.  It  was  basic 
policy  that  the  lack  of  dollars  by  the 
European  countries  prevented  the  nor¬ 
mal  channels  of  trade  between  such 
countries  and  our  own  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  exporters  of  this  coun¬ 
try — the  manufacturers,  the  farmers, 
the  fishermen — all  industries  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  foreign  currencies  for  the 
items  which  they  offered  for  sale.  I 
think  perhaps  this  was  true  during  the 
first  2  years  of  the  ECA  program. 

But  during  the  2  years,  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  has  achieved  much  of  its  original 
intention.  Production  has  increased  and 
the  currencies  of  the  program  countries 
have  been  stabilized  in  great  measure. 
ECA  is  Still  necessary  to  continue  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  and  I  believe  the  program  should 
be  suported.  I  believe  that  efforts  should 
still  be  continued  to  eradicate  the  dollar 
gap  because  I  think  it  is  true  that  many 
of  our  exporters  still  demand  dollars  for 
their  products.  The  best  example  of 
that,  of  course,  is  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  which  insists  that  exporters  of 
farm  products  be  paid  $1,000,000,000  in 
dollars. 

There  are  many  business  firms  in  this 
country,  however,  which  I  believe  would 
be  willing  to  take  payment  for  their 
products  in  currencies  of  the  foreign 
countries  rather  than  insisting  upon 
dollars.  The  pound,  the  franc,  the  lira, 
the  kroner  have  been  very  much  firmed 
up  during  the  last  2  years  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  businessmen  might  very 
well  be  willing  to  accept  these  in  payment 
for  their  goods  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
might  use  such  currencies  to  purchase 
items  produced  in  the  foreign  country. 
It  has  been  insisted  that  ECA  should  end 
in  1952  and  with  that  I  agree.  It  has 
been  correspondingly  suggested  that  ECA 
will  not  have  performed  its  complete 
function  by  1952  and  with  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree,  also.  Therefore,  some 
means  must  be  suggested  of  permitting 
European  countries  to  continue  to  make 
progress  in  the  development  of  their 
economies  and  open  channels  of  trade 
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upon  the  expiration  of  ECA.  There  are 
many  items  which  the  countries  of 
Europe  will  require  to  be  allocated  to  the 
ECA  program  in  order  that  our  dollars 
may  be  used  iri  payment  therefor.  But, 
correspondingly,  there  are  many  items 
which  are  produced  by  countries  that  will 
not  be  included  within  the  ECA  program. 
Such  items  might  very  well  be  found 
attractive  to  businessmen  in  this  country. 
They  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
sell  their  products  to  Europe  and  accept 
payment  in  European  currencies  so  they 
can,  in  turn,  purchase  non-ECA  program 
items. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  cripple  the 
ECA  program.  I  think  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  can  work  as  a  corollary  to 
the  program  and  give  impetus  to  it  in 
stimulating-  trade  between  our  country 
and  Europe. 

I  know  that  last  year  it  was  attempted 
to  sell  certain  agricultural  commodities 
to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  currency 
of  that  country.  The  ECA  officials  at 
that  time  felt  that  it  might  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  ECA  program 
and  frowned  upon  it.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  their  attitude 
and  that  they  have  no  objection  to  sales 
of  items  by  foreign  countries  which 
would  not  ordinarily  be  used  in  attract¬ 
ing  American  dollars. 

As  I  stated,  this  is  supplementary  to 
the  ECA  program  and  I  believe  neces¬ 
sary.  I  hope  the  amendment  passes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  under  the 
convertibility  feature  of  the  guaranty 
provision  there  is  an  attempt  made  to 
encourage  by  guaranties  the  sort  of 
thing  that  I  think  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  the  guaranties,  of 
course,  are  intended  to  assure  payment 
in  American  dollars.  My  amendment 
proposes  to  supplement  that  particular 
feature  of  the  act.  It  is  to  permit  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters,  who  want  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  in  currencies  of  the  participating 
country,  to  make  purchases  in  those 
countries  of  items  that  are  not  included 
within  the  dollar  program  to  purchase 
such  items. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  that  can  be  done  now  without  the 
gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 
I  think  that  there  has  been  some  mis¬ 
understanding  on  that  point  in  the  past. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  with  reference  to  the 
proviso  beginning  in  line  4  of  page  11, 
which  would  add  this  sentence: 

The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage 
emigration  from  participating  countries 
having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to 
areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  de¬ 
pendent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be 
effectively  utilized. 


The  question  I  should  like  to  direct  to 
the  gentleman  or  some  other  member  of 
his  committee  is,  just  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  this  language?  Does  it  mean 
that  under  this  program  we  will  be  telling 
the  countries  of  the  world  where  to  send 
their  emigrants? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  per¬ 
mit  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge]  to  answer  the  gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  seemed  to  some  of  us 
on  the  committee  that  you  could  not 
create  a  free  market  for  270,000,000 
Europeans  unless  you  attempted  not  only 
to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  but  also  to 
encourage  the  free  movement  of  persons. 
The  problem  of  overpopulation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
where  there  is  an  annual  population  of 
some  450,000  people  including  an  annual 
increase  in  the  labor  force  of  about  225,- 
000  people.  Now  there  are  certain  de¬ 
pendent  overseas  territories,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  British,  Dutch,  French,  Belgian, 
and  Portuguese  possessions,  where  many 
of  these  people  could  go,  thereby  reliev¬ 
ing  the  man  power  shortage  in  those 
areas  and  reducing  the  manpower  crisis 
in  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
want  to  yield  all  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  try  to 
take  all  my  time. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  only  trying  to  ans¬ 
wer  the  question  of  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  disin- 
guished  friend,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  another  question.  Who  of  those 
who  are  handling  this  program  is  to 
decide  who  is  to  emigrate  and  who  is  not 
to  emigrate? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is.  the  question  of  who  wants  to  emigrate. 
No  compulsion  is  contemplated  as  far  as 
I  know.  In  the  second  place,  there  are 
various  other  organisms  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  existing  in  the  world 
today.  There  is  the  manpower  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  OEEC ;  there  is  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Europe;  there  is  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations;  and  there  is  the  Internation¬ 
al  Labor  Organization.  All  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms  are  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
problem  because  it  is  a  very  important 
problem,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
political  situation  in  Europe  but  with 
respect  to  European  recovery. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  that  this  is  included  here 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  play  around  and  to  say — to  Italy 
for  example — “Well,  if  you  will  agree  to 
certain  emigration  from  your  country 
we  will  make  certain  awards  based  upon 
that  promise” — not  necessarily  for  emi¬ 
gration,  but  as  part  of  the  transaction. 
Is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  point  is  that  Prime 
Minister  De  Gaspari  is  incapable  of  deal¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  problem  which  calls 
for  emigration.  Therefore,  the  thought 
is  that,  since  this  is  an  important  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  European  recovery,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriately  something  to  which  Mr.  Hoff¬ 


man  could  give  his  attention  in  order  to 
relieve  that  burden  on  the  Italian  econ¬ 
omy  and  thereby  relieve  the  great  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  It  means, 
then,  by  indirection,  that  some  of  this 
money  will  go  for  some  purpose  which 
will  permit  the  Italian  Government  to 
use  some  of  its  own  funds  for  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  these  people? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  means  an  eventual 
savings  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Last  year  we  had  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  this  bill  which  called  for  the 
chartering  of  10  ships  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Italy  in  handling  the  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  with  regard  to  her  emi¬ 
grants.  That  provision  is  still  in  the  act. 
This  is  a  different' proposition  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Where 
would  these  people  go  when  they  leave 
Italy  to  be  taken  out  of  this  program? 
Would  they  go  to  Africa? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  attempted  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  gentleman  that  we  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  dependent  areas.  There 
are  other  places  where  they  might  go. 
In  France,  for  instance,  they  are  able 
to  absorb  a  certain  number  of  workers. 
But  there  are  these  vast  undeveloped 
areas  in  which  I  believe  workers  can  be 
useful  particularly  in  connection  with 
projects  under  the. point  4  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  answer  which  has  been  given 
to  me  in  the  fine  language  of  diplomacy 
means  to  me,  and  at  least  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  draw  my  own  conclusions,  that 
under  this  program  we  have  now  gone 
into  the  emigration  business,  and  this 
program  is  being  used  as  a  buzzer  to  tell 
people  in  Europe  where  they  should  go 
and  what  they  should  do.  One  of  the 
complaints  I  heard  during  my  trip  to 
Europe  was  that  many  people  who  are 
the  recipients  of  this  program  are  not 
too  happy  about  it.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  of  them  are  not  happy,  because  they 
are  benefiting  by  it  financially  and  they 
are  quite  happy  about  that.  But  it  now 
seems,  in  playing  around  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
not  only  the  State  Department,  but  the 
ECA  is  going  into  the  business  of  mov¬ 
ing  people  from  one  country  to  some 
other  country  and  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

If  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  program, 
I  hope  sometime  somebody  will  try 
honestly  to  justify  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  why  their  money  is  fyeing  spent 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  find  it  difficult, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  to  justify  to 
the  American  taxpayers  the  expenditure 
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of  their  money  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  unless  certain  helpful  conditions 
were  imposed.  I  believe  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  have  a  federalizing  influ¬ 
ence.  We  must  help  these  countries  to 
integrate  and  thereby  save  the  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers.  Demographic 
problems  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  business  of  integration. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.^  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  there  are  some 
people  in  this  country  who  think  they 
know  all  about  all  of  the  answers  to  all 
of  the  problems  of  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  must  confess  I  am 
just  not  equal  to  it.  I  appreciate  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  are  so  endowed  with 
mental  attainments  and  by  their  asso¬ 
ciations  that  they  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  think¬ 
ing  than  I  am. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  am  no  match  for  him  when 
it  comes  to  irony,  but  I  have  attempted 
to  answer  his  questions. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  far-seeing  things 
in  the  bill.  The  most  important  export 
from  western  Europe  for  the  next  few 
years  is  going  to  be  people.  They  are 
overcrowded.  They  have  about  10,000,- 
000  of  these  expellee  Germans  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  couple  of  million  in  Italy, 
that  are  probably  permanently  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  strikes  at  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  go  out,  as  our  forefathers  did, 
to  undeveloped  and  dependent  areas,  and 
do  some  pioneering  to  help  develop  the 
world  and  get  off  the  backs  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  a  swell  idea. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Of  course 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  see  by  his  face, 
may  think  it  is  a  marvelous  idea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  was  not  requested 
by  the  Administrator.  The  committee 
did  this  because  the  Members  who  tra¬ 
veled  abroad  saw  it  was  so  necessary. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Well,  it  is 
certainly  helpful  to  get  all  of  this  before 
us,  because  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion 
later  to  strike  this  from  the  bill,  so  that 
you  will  all  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  ask  my  dear  friend 
from  Minnesota  whether  he  felt  yester¬ 
day  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  put  any 
conditions  on  the  money  that  is  to  go  to 
England?  For  example,  the  condition 
that  she  do  certain  things  with  regard 
to  Ireland. 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  have  never  been 
classified  as  soup  Irish.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  later  on  to  find  out  who 
the  real  Irish  and  who  the  soup  Irish 
are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  O’Hara] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  agree¬ 
ment  on  closing  debate.  We  have  been 
debating  this  bill  under  the  5 -minute 
rule  on  this  same  section  in  title  I  since 
Monday  morning.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  came  to  an  end  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  title  I  of  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  been 
on  this  floor  2  days  with  an  amendment 
which  I  intended  to  offer  to  this  section. 
Members  have  been  granted  time  and 
extra  time.  I  cannot  stand  here  repre¬ 
senting  the  people  of  my  State  and  per¬ 
mit  any  such  request  to  go  through  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  want  time  on  this 
section,  and  I  propose  to  get  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  So  I  must  object. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  How  many 
amendments  are  there  on  the  Clerk’s 
desk  to  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in¬ 
formed  there  are  six  amendments  on  the 
Clerk’s  desk  to  this  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wast  Virginia  that 
all  debate  on  title  I  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

'  Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  title  I  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
std<t6  it 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  motion  is  debatable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  If  there  are  only  30 
minutes  allowed,  how  much  time  is  to 
be  allotted  for  each  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  un¬ 
able  to  determine  that  until  the  amend¬ 
ments  are  offered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  there  were — ayes  104,  noes  52. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  i 
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Mr.  VORYS.  The  Chair  states  that 
there  are  six  or  seven  amendments  pend¬ 
ing.  Would  it  be  possible  by  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  proponents  of  those 
amendments  given  a  chahce  to  explain 
their  amendments  and  then  have  time 
assigned  to  the  opponents  so  that  we  can 
have  at  least  an  orderly  arrangement? 
I  have  no  amendment  pending  and  I 
have  not  asked  for  time,  but  I  think  it 
would  make  for  orderly  procedure  if  it 
could  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee;  the  debate 
has  been  limited'. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Would  it 
be  permissible  and  proper  for  the  Chair 
to  recognize  first  those  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  offer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
undertake  so  to  do  and  dispose  of  the 
amendments  as  the  Committee'  proceeds 
with  their  consideration  during  this 
debate. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Would  that  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  30  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  consumed 
in  voting  on  amendments  will  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  be  assigned  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pulton  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  that  the  hill  be  reported  to  the 
House  with  the  enacting  clause  stricken. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEEF]E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  prefer¬ 
ential  motion  that  it  is  dilatory.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill  and  is  not  in  good  faith 
asking  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out;  he  is  advocating  this  bill 
vehemently  and  is  simply  taking  this 
means  to  get  5  minutes  time  when  many 
others  of  us  have  been  waiting  for  2  days 
trying  to  get  time,  but  in  vain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  if  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  its  present  form  I 
would  be  opposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must 
accept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 
and  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  in  support  of  his  prefer¬ 
ential  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  tell  us  during  the  next  5  minutes 
exactly  what  in  this  bill  he  is  opposed  to 
so  we  will  get  his  viewpoint? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  feel  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  does  not  adequately  reflect  what 
the  Congress  should  do,  and  I  may  fur¬ 
ther  say  at  this  particular  time  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  in  this  form  because 
I  want  to  get  it  amended. 

One  thing  I  do  not  like  is  that  on  page 
3,  line  16,  under  the  guaranty  provision 
there  is  put  in  specifically  a  provision 
that  the  guaranty  is  limited  so  that  it 
does  not  protect  against  measures  that 
the  foreign  country  might  put  into  effect, 
affecting  the  conversion  of  currency,  such 
as  devaluation.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  no  businessman  will  use  the  guar¬ 
anty  clause.  That  is  one  sincere  funda¬ 
mental  objection  to  the  bill  and  is  made 
sincerely,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Would  the  gentleman 
vote  to  recommit  this  bill  back  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  if 
his  amendment  is  not  adopted? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  will  see  the  final  form 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  to  decide,  be¬ 
cause  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
represents  a  Pennsylvania  district.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
heard  him  many  times  on  the  floor  and 
every  time  I  have  credited  him  with  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  his  district.  I 
hope  he  will  give  me  the  same  credit. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  credit  the  gentleman 
with  representing  his  district.  He  does  it 
very  well.  But  he  is  representing  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  his  district. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  might 
be,  but  I  am  having  a  hard  time  just 
representing  one  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  guaranty 
clause  as  provided  in  the  bill  last  year, 
there  was  only  $8,000,000  worth  of  guar¬ 
anties  used.  That  is,  business  could  not 
see  that  the  guaranty  was  of  any  as¬ 
sistance.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
under  the  present  practice  the  guaranty 
is  really  no  better  than  the  guaranty  by 
the  British  Government  because  the 
British  Government  will  give  you  con¬ 
vertibility  and  remit  profits  in  dollars  on 
British  investments,  right  now,  which 
are  United  States  owned. 

The  guaranty  provision  under  EGA  is 
one  place  where  the  American  business¬ 
man  is  not  getting  the  same  deal  that 
foreign  businessmen  get.  The  European 
payments  plan  is  set  up  with  $600,000,- 
000  under  this  bill,  so  that  business  trans¬ 
actions  are  made  easy  for  the  foreign 
businessmen  dealing  in  other  ECA  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  bill  does  not  let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  businessman  have  that  same  as¬ 


sistance  for  convertibility.  Congress  is 
not  giving  the  American  businessman  a 
thing.  In  fact,  under  the  $300,000,000 
-guaranty  clause  now  in  the  bill  the  Amer- 
can  businessman  must  pay  annually  in 
advance  a  fee  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  available  to  the 
holder  of  the  guaranty  for  conversion 
during  the  ensuing  year,  in  cases  where 
the  project  covered  by  the  guaranty  is  on 
a  particular  program  approved  by  ECA 
and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  which  is  being 
financed  directly  by  ECA  dollars.  » 

Unless  special  circumstances  exist 
rendering  it  desirable  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  ECA  Act,  to  make 
a  lower  charge,  in  the  case  of  projects 
no  part  of  the  cost  of  which  is  being 
financed  directly  by  ECA — other  than 
under  the  guaranty — a  fee  will  be  pay¬ 
able  by  the  American  businessman  an¬ 
nually  in  advance  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  amount  available  to  the  holder  of 
the  guaranty  for  conversion  during  the 
ensuing  year,  plus  a  stand-by  fee  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  all  additional 
amounts  to  become  available  in  future 
years.  If  the  contract  covers  a  period 
less  than  1  year,  the  fee  payable  will  be 
prorated  on  the  basis  of  365  days  in  the 
year.  In  each  case  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman  must  pay  a  fee. 

The  American  businessman  has  this 
right  to  contract  for  a  guaranty  and 


With  18  devaluations  in  the  18  years 
from  1931,  the  American  businessman 
should  realize  that  devaluation  of  his 
long  time  foreign  investments  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  certainty  and  is  his  greatest  risk. 
The  ECA  Act  blithely  prevents  guaranty 
even  for  1  year  against  this  devaluation 
and  the  American  businessmen  shrewd¬ 
ly  will  not  use  the  guaranty  nor  invest  at 
this  time  under  ECA  in  long-time  capi¬ 
tal  investments  abroad,  thus  depriving 
the  program  of  $300,000,000  additional 
private  venture  capital.  And  a  wise  owl 
is  the  American  businessman,  as  it  can 
plainly  be  seen  the  substantial  loss  in  his 


pays  to  get  something.  Therefore  he 
certainly  should  be  able  in  that  succeed¬ 
ing  year  of  the  guaranty  and  for  what 
period  he  contracts  for,  to  get  converti¬ 
bility  without  the  chance  of  devalua¬ 
tion  by  act  of  the  ECA-recipient  coun¬ 
try  wiping  out  all  or  a  major  part  of 
his  investments. 

The  guaranty  clause,  as  written  under 
ECA  and  in  this  bill,  in  a  booby  trap 
for  the  American  businessman.  Beware 
of  the  use  of  it,  as  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  foreign 
country  by  law  can  bilk  the  American 
businessman  out  of  all  or  part  of  his 
long-time  capital  investment  abroad, 
and  the  guaranty  is  worthless.  The 
American  businessman  has  been  too 
smart  to  be  caught  in  this  ECA  guaranty 
trap  so  far,  and  I  hope  he  will  avoid  this 
pitfall  in  the  future.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Business  Week  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce  please  copy. 

Let  us  look  to  see  what  the  devaluation 
of  foreign  currencies  has  been.  Great 
Britain  devalued  30 14  percent  iii  the  last 
year;  Ireland  the  same,  Sweden  the 
same,  Iceland  the  same,  Denmark  the 
same,  Norway  the  same;  Greece  de¬ 
valued  33.2  percent,  the  Netherlands 
30.2,  Belgium  12.3,  Austria  30  percent. 
In  France,  the  franc  went  from  36.8 
cents  to  28.6  cents  per  franc. 

The  table  follows: 


capital  he  would  already  have  lost  in 
the  1  year  1949  under  this  booby  trap  of 
a  guaranty. 

Therefore,  out  of  the  $150,000,000 
guaranties  authorized  under  the  1948 
ECA  Act  only  $8,000,000  worth  of  guar¬ 
anties  have  been  used  on  all  three  types 
of  guaranties  which  ECA  is  authorized 
to  issue:  First,  investment;  second,  for¬ 
ward  contracting,  and  third,  informa¬ 
tional  media.  These  figures  attest  the 
failure  of  the  guaranty  programs  under 
ECA  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 


Table  1 


Country 

Value  before  devaluation 
(September  1949) 

After  devaluation 

Percentage 
of  devalua¬ 
tion 

Great.  Britain _ 

$4.03  per  pound . . . 

$2.80  per  pound _ 

30.6 

30.5 

30.5 

30.5 

30.5 

30.5 

33.2 

30.2 

12.3 
30.0 

Ireland _ _ 

.  .  do  .  . . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

Sweden. . . . 

27.80  cents  per  krona . . 

19.30  cents  per  krona _ 

Iceland  . . 

15.40  cents  per  krone . . 

10.70  cents  per  krone _ 

Denmark _ 

20.80  cents  per  krone . . . 

14.60  cents  per  krone _ _ 

Norway _ _ 

20.20  cents  per  krone..  .  . . . 

14  cents  per  krone  _ 

Greece _ _ _ 

0.01  cent  per  drachma. . 

0.007  cent  per  drachma . 

Netherlands _ 

37.70  cents  per  gilder _ _ 

26.30  cents  per  gilder _ 

Belgium . . 

22.80  cents  per  franc. .  . . . 

20  cents  per  franc _ 

Austria. . . 

10  cents  (November  1949)  per  shilling _ 

0.368  cent  per  franc _ _ 

7  cents  per  shilling . 

France . . 

0.286  cent  per  franc _ 

After  the  First  World  War  there  were 
the  same  devaluations  of  the  franc,  the 
pound,  and  other  currencies. 

Table  2 


The  table  of  devaluation  after  World 
War  I  follows: 


Country 

Date  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion 

Value  at  time  of  stabilization 

Prewar  value  (December 
1913) 

France _ 

December  1926 _ 

September  1931 _ 

April  1935 . 

3.9492  cents  per  franc. . . 

388.9261  cents  per  pound . 

19 .2077  cents  per  franc. 
485.9298  cents  per  pound. 
19.0817  cents  per  franc. 
19.4458  cents  per  drach¬ 
ma. 

27.8269  cents  per  krone. 
26.7546  cents  per  krone. 
27.8269  cents  per  krona. 
20.17  cents  per  shilling. 

16.9430  cents  per  franc . .  _  ... 

April  1932. . 

0.6641  cent  per  drachma . 

September  1931 
_ do _ _ 

22.0737  cents  per  krone . 

18.5875  cents  per  krone _ _ 

_ do . . 

23,1140  cents  per  krona _ __ _ _ 

October  1931 _ 

13.9158  cents  per  shilling . 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  I  object  to  this  with¬ 
drawing  of  this  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  some 
light  on  the  present  situation.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  committee  agreed  to  limit 
debate  to  30  minutes.  Do  the  5  minutes 
already  consumed  under  the  preferen¬ 
tial  motion  come  out  of  the  30  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 
had  at  least  2  hours  on  this  floor  to  de¬ 
bate  this  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
just  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  an 
amendment  that  I  have  had  lying  on  the 
desk  that  I  think  is  worth  while.  I  can¬ 
not  yield  at  this  time,  but  if  I  get  more 
time  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  time  and  time  again 
the  desire  expressed  for  the  promotion 
of  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Now,  how  many  of 
you  know  about  the  situation  that  has 
developed  as  between  this  country  and 
the  country  of  Morocco?  Let  me  tell 
you  about  it.  It  was  fully  explored  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

We  have  had  a  treaty  with  Morocco 
since  1836;  a  treaty  that  was  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  France  under  its  protecto¬ 
rate  over  Morocco  in  1936.  That  treaty 
proclaimed  the  open-door  policy  as  far 
as  Morocco  and  its  trade  with  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  and  it  specified 
completely  that  under  that  treaty  there 
would  never  be  import  duties  levied  be¬ 
yond  12  y2  percent. 

Following  the  last  war  a  group  of 
American  GI’s  set  up  business  in  Morocco 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Morocto. 
They  did  a  thiving  business,  importing 
textiles  and  other  goods  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  returning  to 
this  country  raw  materials  produced  in 
Morocco,  the  very  thing  that  you  say  this 
program  is  designed  to  achieve.  Now, 
what  happened?  The  French  nationals 
who  have  contracts  with  American 
manufacturers,  such  as  radios,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  and  so  on,  were  doing  business  in 
Morocco.  They  did  not  like  these  Ameri¬ 
cans  setting  up  an  import  business.  So, 
what  did  they  succeed  in  doing?  They 
got  the  country  of  Morocco  to  issue  im¬ 
port  embargoes;  not  raising  the  tariff 
duties,  but  to  put  up  absolute  embargo 
restrictions.  And  what  did  they  do  fur¬ 
ther?  The  restrictions  were  leveled  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  goods  that  were  being  im¬ 
ported  by  these  Americans  and  was  not 
leveled  at  American  goods  that  were  be¬ 
ing  shipped  through  the  medium  of 
French  nationals  who  had  contracts  with 
American  manufacturers.  They  have 
practically  put  these  31  GI’s  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  except  for  the  trade  that  goes 
through  France,  they  have  effectively 
stopped  treaty  relations  between  the 


United  States  and  the  protectorate  of 
Morocco. 

Under  the  treaty  it  was  the  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  protest  that 
action  which  was  aimed  at  the  United 
Sates  and  its  nationals.  He  did  so ; 
weakly,  may  I  say.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into,  but  the  net  result  of  it  all 
was  that  Secretary  Acheson  took  the  po¬ 
sition,  and  did  so  formally,  of  approving 
the  action  of  France  that  set  up  this  em¬ 
bargo  against  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods. 

Now,  this  is  of  exceeding  importance 
when  you  consider  this  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
formal  answer  which  he  has  filed  to  the 
suit  here  in  the  district  court  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enjoin  him  from  pursuing  that 
course  alleges  that  as  Secretary  of  State 
he  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  abro¬ 
gate,  to  modify,  and  to  change  any  treaty 
such  as  entered  into  with  Morocco  with¬ 
out  bringing  it  back  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification  of  the  proposed 
abrogation  or  change. 

What  does  that  mean?  We  are  told 
that  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  they  cannot  be  modified  or 
abrogated  without  action  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  If  this  situation  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  prevail  and  this  Congress  takes 
no  action  to  protect  its  own  nationals,  it 
is  a  mockery,  then,  to  stand  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  talk  about  develop¬ 
ing  international  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  Clerk’s  desk  that  will  cure  the 
situation  and  restate  our  historic  policy 
with  respect  to  treaty  obligations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton], 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  parliamentary 
situation  permit  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  amendments  be  voted  on 
immediately  after  their  proposal,  within 
the  time  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  can  be  submitted,  but  it 
may  be  that  some  Members  will  want  to 
express  opposition  to  such  amendments, 
so  the  Chair  will  undertake  as  best  he 
can  to  recognize  Members  offering 
amendments  and  those  opposed  to  the 
amendments,  and  dispose  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
on  our  feet  seeking  recognition  before 
they  offered  their  amendments.  Why 
should  they  be  given  preferred  considera¬ 
tion  over  us?  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
called  in  their  order  in  the  list  of  Mem¬ 
bers  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  seek 
not  to  discriminate  against  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  believe  the  Chair 
in  answer  to  my  previous  question  stated 
that  the  time  used  in  reporting  amend¬ 


ments  would  not  be  taken  out  of  the  30 
minutes  allowed  for  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  required 
for  reporting  amendments  and  voting  on 
amendments  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
30  minutes  allowed  for  debate. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  I  notified  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  that  I  had  an  amendment  at  the 
desk,  and  today  I  notified  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  that  I  had  an  amendment 
there.  Will  the  Chair  kindly  advise  me 
whether  I  have  been  allotted  any  time 
at  all  of  the  30  minutes  allowed  for 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
name  appears  on  the  list  of  those  to  be 
recognized  under  the  limitation  of  de¬ 
bate. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Dondero  and  Mr.  Gross  was 
given  to  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  these  dramatic  appeals  for  this 
legislation.  We  have  heard  them  ex¬ 
plain  why  these  $3,000,000,000  are  nec¬ 
essary.  We  have  seen  the  vigorous  fight 
that  has  been  made  to  retain  the  $150,- 
000,000  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  little  lesson  today 
in  simple  arithmetic.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  If  you  will  turn  to 
page  111  of  part  I  of  those  hearings  you 
will  find  the  following  figure's.  I  want 
the  committee  to  listen,  and  particularly 
the  chairman.  I  would  like  the  chair¬ 
man  to  listen  so  if  these  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  correct,  you  can  proceed  to 
tell  us  otherwise  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  who  is 
familiar  with  foreign  exchange,  may  I 
ask  him  to  listen  carefully,  too. 

We  find  the  following  figures:  Status 
of  European  local  currency  counterpart 
accounts  under  Public  Laws  472,  84,  and 
389,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  of  December 
31,  1949: 

It  states  the  total  amount  deposited 
is  $4,850,700,000. 

Then,  under  Public  Law  84  and  389: 
balances  available  for  ECA  approval, 
$593,300,000. 

Those  two  together  total  $5,444,000,- 
000. 

Under  withdrawal  it  states,  under 
Public  Law  472,  $2,723,500,000. 

Then,  under  Public  Law  84  and  389, 
withdrawals,  $478,700,000. 

That  is  a  total  of  $3,202,200,000. 

Now,  we  take  the  $5,444,000,000  de¬ 
posits  and  the  withdrawals  of  $3,202,- 
800,000  and  we  have  an  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  counterpart  funds  as  of 
December  31,  1949,  of  $2,237,200,000.  So 
we  have  an  unexpended  amount  right 
now  of  $2,237,000,000.  Yet  you  are  com- 
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ing  here  demanding  every  dime  that  you 
can  possibly  gouge  out  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  If  anybody  wants  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  this  $2,237,000,000  is  unex¬ 
pended,  I  would  like  to  hear  him. 

These  are  unexpended  counterpart 
funds.  Upon  inquiry  when  I  was  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  found  that  the  programs  of  the 
ECA  for  use  of  counterpart  funds  for 
highways,  waterways,  and  hydroelectric 
development,  and  other  projects,  have 
not  proceeded  fast  enough  to  use  up  the 
counterpart, funds  which  are  available, 
and  yet  you  are  demanding  that  the 
American  taxpayers  put  up  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  more  when  you  have 
not  spent  the  money  set  up  in  these 
counterpart  funds,  some  $2,000,000,000. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  and  advise  him  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  things  he  has  described 
somewhat  incompletely,  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CavalcanteL 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cavalcanti:  On 
page  2,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  Revising  section  103  (a)  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particular: 

“Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"And  provided  further,  That  such  country 
has  filed  with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  (as  hereinafter  established)  an 
itemized  account  of  its  governmental  income, 
expenditures,  assets,  and  indebtedness,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  of  its  national  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  requirements.” 

“And  reletter  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 

(e) ,  and  (f)  of  section  102  as  (c),  (d),  (e), 

(f) ,  and  (g),  respectively.” 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  was  intended  to  close 
the  door  to  a  most  despicable  deception 
practiced  upon  a  Member  of  this  House 
who,  in  good  faith,  sought  honest  infor¬ 
mation  from  ECA  so  that  this  Member 
might  intelligently  vote  on  this  type  of 
legislation.  However,  the  time  allotted 
to  me  is  so  short  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  amendment.  I  trust  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  who  has  shut  off  debate  by 
his  unfortunate  motion  to  that  effect,  is 
satisfied.  It  was  ironical  to  have  ob¬ 
served  the  many  Members  wdio  had  pre¬ 
viously  spoken  on  the  question  for  10  to 
15  minutes  under  unanimous  consent 
were  the  very  first  ones  to  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  motion  that  shut  off  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CavalcanteL 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  On 
page  3,  'ine  16,  strike  out  the  words  “other 
than”  a:  d  insert  the  word  "including.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Would  the  chairman 
advise  whether  he  objects  to  this  cor¬ 
recting  amendment  on  guaranties? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  have  not  heard  the 
amendment  reported.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  amendment.  Has  it  been 
reported? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
has  been  reported. 

(Without  objection,  the  amendment 
was  again  reported.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
permits  the  United  States  businessmen 
to  buy  a  guaranty,  which  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  against  devaluation  of  currency 
by  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not 
accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Nonconvertibility  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  first  part,  on  page  3, 
lines  3  to  9,  and  part  two  is  to  take  care 
of  losses  other  than  from  unconvertibil¬ 
ity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  as 
drafted  is  correct,  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  inject  nonconvertibility  as  a 
kind  of  loss  that  would  permit  a  man  to 
get  back  all  of  his  money.  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  found  that  the  ECA 
is  not  construing  the  law  that  way. 
With  the  elimination  of  convertibility  in 
this  particular  act,  the  businessman  is 
not  protected  in  his  guaranty  against 
devaluation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  On 
page  13,  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new 
section - 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment).  The  Clerk 
has  not  read  section  103.  The  amend¬ 
ment  cannot  be  offered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understood  that  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  to  limit  all  debate  on  title  I. 
If  I  am  incorrect  in  my  understanding, 
I  wish  to  be  corrected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  lim¬ 
ited  debate  on  title  I,  but  the  Clerk  has 
read  only  through  section  102.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  may  reserve  his  time  until  the 
Clerk  reads  section  103. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  reserve  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


[Mr.  KEATING  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe], 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keefe:  Page  11, 
line  11,  strike  out  “subsection”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “subsections”:  In  line  18, 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks;  and  after 
line  18  insert  the  foUowing: 

"(k)  (1)  Treaties  between  the  United 

States  and  nations  assisted  hereunder  or  their 
dependencies  shall  remain  in  full  force  un¬ 
less  renegotiated,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

“(2)  None  of  the  local  currencies  required 
by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  local  currency  accounts,  shall  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  any  re¬ 
cipient  country  so  long  as  any  dependent 
area  of  such  a  country  fails  fo  comply  with 
any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
said  dependent  area. 

“(3)  After  July  1950,  no  assistance  herein 
contemplated  shall  be  used  to  promote  re¬ 
covery  In  the  French  protectorate  of  Morocco 
except  during  such  r  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  certify  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  protectorate  is  complying  with  its  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  United  States  and  has  repaid 
moneys  collected  from  United  States  citizens 
in  violation  of  such  treaties.” 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  there  is  not  adequate 
time  properly  to  discuss  this  amendment. 
There  are  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  that  are 
sought  to  be  reached  by  this  amendment. 
This  matter  has  been  written  up  edi¬ 
torially  in  most  of  the  eastern  and  mid¬ 
dle  western  newspapers,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  so  on. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  except 
that  it  is  a  definite  attempt  to  see  to  it 
that  none  of  the  dependent  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  ECA  funds  shall  lock  its  doors 
to  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  on  the  basis  of 
former  trade  treaties. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Exactly;  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  treaties.  All  we  are  asking  them 
to  do  is  to  live  up  to  then-  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  and  not  circumvent  their  treaties 
by  the  utilization  of  a  series  of  embar¬ 
goes  and  so  on  in  plain  violation  of  the 
treaties,  to  lock  Americans  out  of  doing 
business  m  those  countries.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  an  amendment  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  .ought  to  accept 
and  put  into  this  law  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  people. 

•  Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  American  businessman  in  Morocco 
has  the  same  right  under  this  bill  that 
he  has  in  every  other  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe? 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true.  He  has  not  any  rights  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  view  of  the  embargo  that  has 
been  laid  down  against  the  importation 
of  any  goods  except  those  that  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  by  French 
nationals  under  contract  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  carefully  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin;  I  have  not  had  a  copy 
of  it.  I  only  heard  it  as  it  was  read,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  deals  with  matters 
entirely  foreign  to  this  bill  and  is  not 
germane  either  to  the  bill  before  us  or 
the  title  to  which  it  is  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  text  of  the  amendment 
and  has  before  him  to  bill.  The  bill 
itself  is  very  broad,  relating  to  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  between  this 
Nation  and  other  nations.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  therefore,  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  matter  thereunder  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  in  committee  for  the  past  2  years. 
On  March  13,  1950,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  reply  to  one  he  had  addressed 
to  me  in  reference  to  this  matter  in 
which  reply  I  stated  the  following; 

The  exemption  from  local  decrees  some¬ 
times  enjoyed  by  Americans  in  Morocco  has 
rested  not  on  individual  rights  but  on  treaty 
privileges  vested  in  this  Government.  It  is 
for  the  Government  to  choose  whether  to 
waive  the  privileges  or  to  insist  upon  them. 
It  has  chosen  to  waive  the  privileges  in  the 
instance  at  hand.  I  believe  its  choice  has 
been  the  proper  one.  The  local  decrees 
which  the  Americans  in  question  have 
sought  to  resist  are  consistent  with  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  suzerain  of  Morocco,  namely, 
France,  to  curtail  importation  of  nonessen¬ 
tials — an  obligation  growing  out  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  under  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  Xb  conserve  dollars.  The  Americans 
involved  have  suffered  disadvantage  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Americans  but  because  they 
are  merchandisers  in  lines  of  goods  the  im¬ 
portation  of  which  is  forbidden  by  local 
controls. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Government  could 
properly  insist  that  the  French  Government 
should  apply  controls  to  conserve  dollars  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  insist 
that  the  controls  be  rendered  ineffective 
through  the  exemption  of  American  na¬ 
tionals. 

I  believe  the  reasons  stated  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  are  sufficient  to 
justify  our  opposition  to  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Keefe)  there 
were — ayes  45,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
gag  rule  has  been  applied  to  this  whole 
title  as  has  been  done  by  the  chairman 
of  my  committee.  I  call  attention  to 
the  effect  of  it.  We  are  going  to  be 
asked  within  the  next  10  minutes  to  vote 
on  appropriations  for  Korea  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000  and  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  vote  $94,000,000  for  China. 
We  do  all  this  in  the  course  of  30  minutes. 
This  is  reckless  conduct  with  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

This  demonstrates,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
how  careless  we  have  become  in  ap¬ 
proaching  and  considering  this  very 
serious  matter  now  under  consideration. 
The  members  of  the  committee  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  recklessness  of 
their  conduct. 

This  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  lost 
Its  bearing. 

The  Democratic  majority  follows 
blindly  when  the  administration  leaders 
give  the  word  to  spend  and  spend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White], 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  MR  White  of 
Idaho: 

Page  11,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following 
paragraph: 

“(3)  Inserting  in  lieu  of  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (h)  the  following: 

but  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  expenditures  for  any 
nonferrous  metal  which  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  (including  its  Territories  and 
possessions)  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
domestic  (including  defense)  needs  there¬ 
for’.” 

And  in  line  11  strike  out  “(3)”  and  insert 
“(4).” 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  only  constructive  amendment 
I  have  heard  presented  here  to  protect 
the  great  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  I  am  limited  to  a  minute 
and  a  half,  due  to  the  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation,  to  protect  that  great  industry. 
I  have  not  time  to  even  explain  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  strain  placed 
on  the  credit  of  our  Government  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  in  pay¬ 
ing  the  annual  interest  charge  of 
$5,725,000,000  on  the  national  debt  of 
$256,000,000,000,  and  financing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  of  foreign  countries, 
through  the  so-called  Marshall  plan; 
and  the  huge  outlays  in  cash  and  materi¬ 
als  our  Government  is  making  to  rearm 
Europe,  the  Congress  must  be  on  the 
alert  to  conserve  and  protect  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  source  of  tax  income. 

Mining  is  second  only  to  agriculture 
in  importance  as  our  basic  industry  and 
source  of  tax  income. 

It  appears  that  in  their  zeal  to  build 
up  the  economies  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  failed  to  understand  or  appreci¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  out  domestic  min¬ 
ing  industry  in  our  national  economy  or 


as  a  source  of  Government  tax  income 
which  is  supplying  the  very  money  they 
are  spending  so  lavishly  in  building  up 
the  foreign  mining  industry  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  away  our  home  market  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  mines  of  this  country. 

Today,  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
little  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try  except  what  they  can  dig  out  of  the 
ground. 

In  dealing  with  this  situation  and  hav¬ 
ing  5  percent  of  all  money  appropriated 
for  ECA  earmarked  for  the  procurement 
of  critical  materials  instead  of  investing 
this  money  in  stock-piling  rubber,  tin, 
tungsten,  quinine,  and  palm  oil  which  is 
only  obtainable  in  a  large  part  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Under  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  ECA  has  gone  out  with  $192,000,000 
earmarked  of  the  first  ECA  appropria¬ 
tion  and  $192,000,000  earmarked  of  the 
second  ECA  appropriation;  and  now  with 
another  appropriation  earmarked  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  This  money  is 
being  used  to  make  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  vast  quantities  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  particularly  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury,  which  are 
the  very  backbone  of  our  domestic  non- 
ferrous  mining  industry.  The  ECA  is  not 
content  with  flooding  our  home  market 
with  the  metals  produced  by  foreign 
mines  but  has  set  up  a  huge  fund  of  de¬ 
velopment  money  to  finance  the  develop¬ 
ing  and  the  equipping  of  mines  in  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  while  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  absolutely  neglecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  mines. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  while  this  program  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  ECA,  the  Munitions 
Board  has  been  spending  over  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  strategic  metals  for  stock-piling; 
60  percent  of  this  money  has  been  spent 
to  purchase  nonferrous  metals  from  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  production.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  metal  prices  are  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  mines  all  over 
this  country  are  closing  down  and  miners 
are  out  of  work. 

With  these  metals  being  bought  with 
our  money  and  pouring  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  all  over  the  world  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  market  for  the  production 
of  our  mines  has  collapsed,  our  domestic 
mining  industry  is  placed  under  a  strain 
it  cannot  support,  and  the  Federal  tax 
income  from  this  source  is  bound  to  de¬ 
crease  and  will  dry  up  almost  entirely  if 
our  Government  continues  to  follow  its 
present  policies.  - 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  with 
every  persuasion  at  my  command,  I  urge 
that  you  come  to  the  rescue  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  mining  industry  and  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  provision  that 
earmarks  money  to  purchase  foreign- 
produced  nonferrous  metals  and  save 
our  domestic  mining  industry,  and 
thereby  safeguard  a  large  share  of  the 
Government’s  tax  income.  Surely  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
to  learn  how  our  money  is  being  spent 
under  this  critical  materials  procure¬ 
ment  program  of  the  ECA.  They  have 
gone  into  Marshall  plan  countries  and 
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their  dependencies  and  financed  both 
the  development  of  nonferrous  mines 
and  bought  their  output. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  my  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  ECA  has  disclosed. 

On  March  24,  1949,  the  ECA  entered 
arrangements  to  purchase  25,000  tons  of 
Moroccan  lead  from  the  Newmont  Min¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  at  a 
total  value  of  $7,500,000,  which  averaged 
15  cents  per  pound,  duty  free,  for  stock 
piling. 

On  May  2,  1949,  ECA  made  a  purchase 
from  American  Smelting  &  Refining  of 
3,459  tons  of  Moroccan  lead,  $1,140,383, 
as  15  cents  per  pound,  duty  free,  for 
stock  piling. 

The  main  French  company  in  charge 
of  Moroccan  lead  products  is  the  Zellidja 
Co. 

A  fund  of  $3,600,000  of  development 
money  has  been  set  up  to  finance  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Zellidja  Co.’s  operation, 
to  be'  repayable  in  zinc  and  lead  as  they 
come  into  production. 

Of  the  5-percent  ECA  appropriation 
earmarked  for  strategic  materials,  which 
amounted  to  $192,000,000  out  of  the  first 
ECA  appropriation,  which  has  now  been 
increased  by  another  $192,000,000  out  of 
the  second  ECA  appropriation,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  when  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  program  is  completed,  as  least  75 
percent  of  this  earmarked  money  will 
have  been  used  to  develop  and  procure 
nonferrous  strategic  materials  from 
Marshall  plan  countries  and  their  de¬ 
pendencies. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the 
total  money  contributed  for  ECA  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  expended  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  in  foreign  countries 
of  nonferrous  metals. 

In  a  secret  transaction  80,000  flasks 
of  mercury  were  procured  from  Italy  at 
a  good  going  price  at  the  time. 

Central  and  western  Europe  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  lead  with  a  sufficiency  of  zinc. 

A  smelter  in  Italy  is  being  built  with 
development  funds  and  it  is  an  electro¬ 
lyte  plant  for  zinc. 

A  zinc  smelter  being  built  in  France 
with  development  funds  that  can  possibly 
smelter  lead. 

The  ECA  will  be  using  development 
money  in  a  number  of  other  places  in 
Marshall  plan  countries,  but  the  program 
is  not  far  enough  along  to  report  on  it 
yet. 

There  is  a  plan  being  considered  to  use 
ECA  development  money  in  Jamaica  to 
develop  and  produce  bauxite,  as  well  as 
talk  to  perform  some  exploration  work 
in  Surinam — Dutch  Guiana. 

ECA  is  t  now  buying  820,000  tons  of 
bauxite  from  Bintan  Island,  just  off 
*  Singapore,  which  was  formerly  a  Dutch 
dependency  but  now  it  is  part  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  with  about  $4,400,000  in  counter¬ 
part  money. 

The  contract  by  the  ECA  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bauxite  in  Jamaica  runs 
into  several  million  dollars. 

The  ECA  is  negotiating  a  transaction 
to  develop  and  procure  nickel  in  New 
Caledonia  with  a  French  company. 

The  ECA  is  also  contracting  to  buy 
high-grade  bauxite  from  the  Island  of 
Bintan,  just  off  Singapore,  from  a  Dutch 
company. 


The  ECA  is  also  contracting  for  the 
development  and  purchase  of  zinc  from 
Norway,  and  at  present  is  building  a  mill 
for  the  Norwegian  company. 

Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  ECA  ad¬ 
vises  they  have  no  arrangements  for  the 
development  of  manganese  from  Mad¬ 
agascar.  However  the  ECA  has  bought 
spot  1,000  tons  of  graphite  produced  in 
Madagascar  and  followed  up  by  a  long¬ 
term  contract;  17,000  tons,  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  development  money  included  in 
the  deal. 

The  ECA  has  put  up  a  little  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000  in  counterpart  development 
money. 

The  ECA  acted  only  as  an  interme¬ 
diary.  The  actual  purchase  was  made 
with  money  of  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Previously  the  ECA  had  bought  31  tons 
round  lot  at  $2,000  a  ton.  The  ECA 
acted  only  as  an  intermediary.  The  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  ECA  was  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Supply  Service. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  Munitions  Board  to  finance 
stock-piling  program: 

In  1948,  $100,000,000  cash;  $75,000,000 
in  purchase  authorizations. 

In  1949,  $300,000,000  cash;  $300,000,000 
in  purchase  authorizations: 

In  1949,  deficiency  bill  $40,000,000  in 
cash;  $270,000,000  purchase  authoriza¬ 
tions. 

In  1950,  $525,000,000  cash;  $250,000,000 
in  purchase  authorizations. 

Later,  $100,000,000  of  this  money  was 
rescinded  for  in  the  military  bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  present  parliamentary  situation  is 
that  the  Clerk  has  completed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  up  to  section  103  on 
page  11? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
section  102,  which  ends  on  line  18, 
page  11. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Do  I  understand  that 
despite  the  fact  that  sections  103  and 
104  have  not  been  read  the  acceptance 
of  the  motion  means  that  there  can  be 
no  amendment  or  no  discussion  at  all 
on  the  balance  of  the  title? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  was 
made  to  limit  debate  on  title  I.  That 
motion  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 
Amendments  to  section  103  will  be  in 
order  after  the  Clerk  reads  section  103. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
I  was  at  least  one  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  did  not  know,  when  I  voted 
on  that  question  of  limitation  of  debate, 
that  it  would  extend  over  and  beyond 
the  point  which  the  Clerk  had  read  up  to 
that  time.  I  am  now  asking  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  in  order  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
limitation  apply  only  to  that  portion  of 
title  I  which  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  Chair  is  un¬ 
able  to  advise  what  objection  might  be 
made. 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  White], 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Min¬ 
nesota:  On  page  11,  line  4,  after  "section 
107”,  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  4  and 
all  of  lines  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  my  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  is  as  follows : 

The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage 
emigration  from  participating  countries  hav¬ 
ing  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas, 
particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent' 
areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized. 

I  think  that  is  a  completely  fantastic 
proposal  to  be  added  to  this  measure. 
To  me,  that  language  in  its  broad  impli¬ 
cations  means  that  we  would  spend  the 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  in 
moving  people  from  17  participating 
countries  to  any  area  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee  with  whom  I  had  a  col¬ 
loquy  a  few  moment  ago  admitted  that 
the  Administrator  had  not  made  a  re¬ 
quest  for  such  language  as  this.  If  this 
is  not  something  even  beyond  the  realm 
of  fantasy  I  do  not  know  what  it  could 
be.  It  seems  to  me  simply  that  we  are 
becoming  officious  intermeddlers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  dealing  not  only  with 
the  financial  problems  of  the  people  of 
the  world  but  also  their  emigration  prob¬ 
lems  and  all  the  complications  that  go 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
striking  this  language  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Min¬ 
nesota)  there  were — ayes  33,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  Any  funds  appropriated  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  and  unob¬ 
ligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  released  from 
obligation  thereafter  shall  be  available  to 
the  President  through  June  30,  1951,  for  use 
as  follows: 

(a)  Not  less  than  the  sum  of  $40,000,000 
for  obligation  for  assistance  to  be  furnished 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions,  wher¬ 
ever  applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  areas  of  China 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  not  un¬ 
der  Communist  dbmination. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  allocation 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,,  us¬ 
ing  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tui¬ 
tion,  subsistence,  and  transoceanic  passage 
for  selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or 
teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities, 
or  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and 
related  academic  and  technical  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  for  obligation 
for  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China 
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in  conformity  with  the  provisions,  wherever 
applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  accomplish  in 
that  area  policies  and  purposes  similar  to 
those  of  the  said  act. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walter:  Page 
12,  line  13,  after  the  words  “United  States” 
strike  out  the  period  and  substitute  a  comma 
and  insert  “and  the  Attorney  General  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate 
regulations  providing  that  such  selected  citi¬ 
zens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  upon  application  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation.” 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit 
the  selected  citizens  of  China  mentioned 
in  this  section  to  obtain  work.  We  are 
making  available  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  approximately  $6,000,000  to  help 
these  selected  Chinese  citizens.  Under 
the  regulations  under  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States,  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  work.  This  amendment  does 
not  change  the  status  of  the  alien.  He 
remains  in  the  United  States  in  the 
status  of  student,  but  is  permitted  to 
obtain  whatever  employment  he  can  in 
order  to  maintain  himself  while  he  re¬ 
mains  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
comments.  One  is  that  we  are  not  here 
appropriating  $6,000,000.  We  are  merely 
extending  the  time  during  which  the 
money  which  was  appropriated  the  year 
before  last  can  be  used  and  second,  this 
is  a  place  where  we  can  save  money  be¬ 
cause  when  these  boys  are  permitted 
legally  to  get  jobs,  even  waiting  on  table, 
or  anything  else,  then  we  do  not  have  to 
be  paying  for  their  support,  or  in  the 
alternative  take  them  back  where  they 
will  have  their  heads  chopped  off. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  the  committee  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  present  immigration 
laws?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  in  nowise 
gives  these  people  permanent  status  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  in  nowise  alters  the 
status  they  now  have  in  the  United 
States  which  is  that  of  student. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Do  other  students  have 
to  get  permits?  Can  they  go  to  work 
under  the  present  laws? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No;  no  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  work.  They  are  here  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  employment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  this  then  give 
Chinese  students  preferential  status? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  The  Par  Eastern  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1950  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1951”  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1952.” 

(b)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  3  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1950”  in  section 
4  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1951.” 

(d)  Adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  it¬ 
self  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation  designed  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard 
basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their 
security  and  independence.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  Page  13, 
after  line  12,  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  105.  The  President  is  requested  and 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Policy  which  shall  consist  of 
the  Administrator  and  such  additional  mem¬ 
bers  as  he  may  determine  to  be  advisable, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  selected  from  among  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  broad  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  matters  affecting  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  committee  shall  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  regard  to 
( 1 )  economic  problems  of  the  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  programs  under  this  title;  (2) 
resources  and  facilities,  public  and  private, 
within  and  without  the  continental  United 
States  available  in  connection  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  problems  and  the  best  means 
for  marshalling  them;  (3)  existing  or  con¬ 
templated  agencies,  whether  private,  public, 
domestic,  or  international,  qualified  to  deal 
with  such  problems;  (4)  any  or  all  measures 
which  the  United  States  may  properly  take 
without  jeopardizing  the  soundness  of  its 
domestic  economy  in  support  of  continuing 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  to  deal 
with  such  problems.  Not  more  than  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  two  of  the  committee  shall  be  from 
the  same  political  party.  Members  of  the 
committee,  other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  allowances  equivalent  to  those  au¬ 
thorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  107 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
reserve  from  funds  appropriated  under  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  114  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  to  expend  such  sums  for  such 
purposes.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  establish  the  type 
of  high-level,  over-all  committee  which  I 
believe  to  be  contemplated  by  the  un- 
partisan  declaration  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  It  is  an  effort  to  recreate  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress  a  committee  exactly 
like  the  Harriman  committee,  which 
functioned  before  ERP  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  witl\ these  two  fundamental  ideas: 
First,  that  it  would  signal  the  end  of 
the  program,  as  far  as  ERP  is  concerned, 
in  1952;  and,  second,  that  we  should  not 


be  ostriches  and  duck  our  heads  into  the 
sand  and  expect  some  miracle  to  hap¬ 
pen  by  1952,  but  that  we  would  begin 
to  study  the  situation  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  what  American  economic  poli¬ 
cy  should  be  after  that  date.  Such  a 
determination  shall  take  place  on  the 
highest  level  by  the  most  distinguished 
public  citizens  in  the  United  States  that 
the  President  can  appoint,  exactly  like 
the  Harriman  committee  functioned. 
This  is  intelligent  foreign  policy.  I  have 
discussed  this  question  at  greater  length 
in  the  general  debate  and  shown  the  es¬ 
sentiality  of  this  action  to  our  national 
security  and  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  will  the  gentleman  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  why  this  function  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  by  the  public  advisory 
board  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  is  that  the 
advisory  board  deals  only  with  ERP  up 
to  1952.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
is  to  see  what  the  American  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  shall  be  now  and  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  ERP  it¬ 
self. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  This  amendment  car¬ 
ries  out  the  Vandenberg  suggestion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  I  have  proposed  it.  If  we  are  to 
handle  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  great 
leadership  in  the  interest  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  which  our  Na¬ 
tion  now  has,  this  is  the  kind  of  action 
which  the  Congress  ought  to  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one-half  of  my 
time  be  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  bad  timing  to  attempt  to  set 
up  in  this  bill,  even  before  it  has  passed 
the  House,  a  skeleton  for  a  future  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  I  think  that  such  sort  of 
planning  at  this  time  will  injure  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  third  year  of 
the  Marshall  plan  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  While  nothing  gives  me 
greater  embarrassment  than  to  disagree 
with  our  great  Senator  Vandenberg,  I 
think  if  he  were  here  on  the  Hill  and 
active,  and  realized  the  perilous  course 
that  the  Marshall  plan  legislation  faces, 
he  would  not  want  to  have  it  loaded  down 
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with  the  framework  for  setting  up  an¬ 
other  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think,  in  addition,  that  a  plan  as  far- 
reaching  as  this  should  have  very  care¬ 
ful  committee  consideration,  so  that  they 
can  work  up  the  details  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  is  proposed? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Our  committee  consid¬ 
ered  this  and  voted  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  .[Mr.  Javits]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  80. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KLEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  return  to  page  11,  line 
19,  section  103,  to  offer  a  committee 
amendment  with  reference  to  unobli¬ 
gated  funds.  I  want  to  strike  out  on 
that  page  “and  unobligated  as  of  June 
30,  1950,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released 
from  obligation.” 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 
of  1950." 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  to  my 
friends  who  favor  this  international 
ECA  bill  that  they  have  as  much  right 
to  differ  with  me  as  I  have  to  differ  with 
them.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  that  they 
have  accepted  the  false  slogan — isola¬ 
tion.  The  slogan  of  the  international¬ 
ists — for  a  profit.  They  have  heard  the 
word  isolation  so  often  that  they  now 
just  repeat  it  without  knowing  what  it 
means. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  If  to 
prefer  my  own  country  to  others,  if  to 
refuse  to  be  fleeced — to  object  to  having 
our  Nation  bled  white — by  begging  and 
gold-digging  nations  is  isolation,  then  I 
am  an  isolationist. 

If  to  oppose  the  depletion  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  natural  wealth  in  order  to  enrich 
a  few  foreign  and  domestic  gangsters  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense  is  isolation,  then 
I  am  an  isolationist. 

If  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people  first,  rather  than  play  Santa 
Clause  through  an  international  WPA 
for  backward  and  indolent  nations  is 
isolation,  than  I  am  an  isolationist. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  We, 
as  a  people,  never  were  isolationists. 
We  sailed  every  sea  and  traveled  every 
land.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 

But  for  141  years  we  had  the  good 
sense  to  keep  out  of  other  nation’s  quar¬ 
rels — other  nations’  wars.  During  that 
141  years  we  built  the  greatest,  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  prosperous  Na¬ 


tion  on  earth.  This  was  possible  because 
we  had  sufficient  sense  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  our  forefathei’s  and  avoid  foreign 
entanglements.  In  that  141  years,  we 
accumulated  enough  wealth  and  enough 
intelligence  to  win  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
which  other  nations  started  and  we  fin¬ 
ished.  If  that  is  what  you  call  isolation, 
then  I  am  an  isolationist. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  international¬ 
ists  that  because  we  avoided  foreign  en¬ 
tanglements  for  141  years,  we  were  a 
failure.  Will  you  followers  of  the  inter¬ 
nationalists,  who  are  unwittingly  deplet¬ 
ing  and  destroying  our  Nation,  tell  us 
wherein  we  failed? 

We  ask  you  to  compare  that  record  of 
141  years  with  the  33-year  record  of 
your  internationalists,  during  which 
time  they  involved  us  into  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  The  destruction  of  millions  of 
lives  and  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
of  wealth  in  those  two  conflicts  rests  up¬ 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  international¬ 
ists — not  on  ours. 

Here  is  the  price  we  paid  because  we 
turned  the  Government  over  to  the  inter¬ 
nationalists.  After  our  boys  won  World 
Wars  I  and  II  for  them,  they  threw  away 
the  peace  and  world  war  III  is  hovering 
on  the  not  distant  horizon. 

Our  internationalism  in  these  wars  not 
only  cost  the  lives  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half — the  flower  of  our  youth — but  mil¬ 
lions  are  still  suffering  from  casualties 
and  disease.  It  cost  us  over  $500,000,- 
000,000  and  billions  more  in  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  wealth. 

I  wish  to  warn  you  that  the  step  you 
are  about  to  take  is  a  serious  one.  You 
have  already  depleted  our  Nation  of 
much  of  its  natural  wealth — wealth  that 
is  not  yours  to  dissipate  but  that  belongs 
to  future  unborn  generations.  You  have 
all  but  bankrupt  the  Nation. 

You  have  plunged  it  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  red — obligations  that  your  chil¬ 
dren,  your  grandchildren  and  your  great 
grandchildren  will  have  to  meet.  You 
have  mortgaged  the  future  to  the  extent 
Of  $687,000,000,000. 

It  cost  our  taxpayers  less  than  $60,000,- 
000,000  to  run  our  Government  for  the 
first  141  years.  That  is  what  the  inter¬ 
nationalists  call  isolation.  Compare  this 
$60,000,000,000  for  141  years  with  the 
$812,614,000,000  that  the  taxpayers  have 
been  soaked  during  the  last  33  years  that 
the  internationalists  have  shaped  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Your  record  of  33  years  of  interna¬ 
tionalism  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of  but 
rather  ashamed  of,  when  compared  with 
the  141  years  in  which  we  had  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  mind  our  own  business 
and  avoid  foreign  entanglement  and 
intrigue. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  warn  the 
foreign  gold-digging  nations  that 
America  is  waking  up  and  that  by  1952 
we  will  put  an  end  to  the  international 
gang’s  control  of  the.  United  States  of 
America. 

Below  are  the  congressional  appropria¬ 
tions,  as  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  for  the  33  years  that  the  interna¬ 
tionalists  have  been  in  control  of  our 
Government : 
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Congressional  appropriations  from  1917 
to  1950 1 


Fiscal  years:  Amount 

1917-20 .  $54,  030,  097,  471. 18 

1917-21 . 68,810,920,981.63 

1921-30 _  42,850,419,796.38 

1917-30. .  96,  880,  517,  267.  66 

1931-40 _  82,  141,  984,  580.  85 

1917-40. . .  179,022,501,848.41 

1941-46. .  473,701,002,049.88 

1917—46 _  652,  723,  503,  898.  29 

1947-50 _  159,  890,  034,  727.  86 

1917-50 -  812,  613,  538,  626.  15 


1  Trust  fund  appropriations  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  from  1938  to  1950. 

Source:  8 1st  Cong.  1st  sess.,  appropriations, 
budget  estimates,  etc.  S.  Doc.  No.  125,  Wash¬ 
ington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1949,  p.  1041. 

(Mr.  LEMKE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  also  reviewed  the  last  33  years  of 
our  history  and  because  I  think  I  can 
see  by  that  history  that  we  will  have 
to  find  some  peaceful  way  to  stop  these 
brutal  wars  I  am  for  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  could 
see,  after  the  airplane  was  developed, 
a  weapon  of  war  that  in  the  future  the 
world  would  be  smaller,  wars  would  be 
more  destructive  and  devastating.  A  few 
men  with  vision  at  that  time  tried  to 
organize  the  world  for  peace.  They  tried 
by  joint  effort  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tive  war  we  had  just  gone  through. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
was  one  of  those  men.  The  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  also  believed  in  some 
kind  of  international  organization  to 
make  the  peace  workable  and  secure. 
But  by  inept  political  handling  no  his 
part,  the  League  of  Nations  which  he 
advocated  did  not  receive  the  blessing 
of  the  United  States. 

The  disarmament  conference  of  1922 
was  a  step  in  trying  to  bring  the  world 
to  its  senses  by  reducing  big  armaments, 
so  strong  nations  would  not  be  tempted 
by  their  military  strength  to  use  force 
to  impose  their  will  on  others.  The  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Pact  also  was  a  step  indi¬ 
cating  our  desire  to  find  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  international  frictions.  But  it 
was  not  much  more  than  a  pious  hope, 
as  it  had  no  power  to  implement  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  big  nations 
had  joined  together  after  the  first  war 
and  determined  that  they  would  remain 
strong  and  united  in  their  determination 
to  have  world  peace,  that  the  Second 
World  War  could  have  been  prevented. 

But  we  soon  turned  our  backs  on  those 
efforts,  and  the  resuit  is  that  we  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  First  World  War  the  egg 
that  hatched  into  the  Second  World  War. 
We  went  through  this  devastating  war 
which  was  many  times  more  brutal  and 
dozens  of  times  more  costly  than  the  first 
one.  Again  we  tried  to  bring  about  some 
type  of  organism  that  would  bring  peace 
to  the  world,  that  would  make  the  human 
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being  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace  instead 
of  following  the  road  of  slaughter  and 
ruin  and  of  murder. 

We  took  the  initiative  in  creating  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  organized,  but  it 
has  up  to  now  proved  rather  weak  and 
ineffectual,  although  it  has  done  some 
good  and  I  think  has  the  promise  of  get¬ 
ting  results  that  may  ultimately  lead  to 
world  stability  and  peace.  We  ourselves 
agreed  to  some  provisions  such  as  the 
veto,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
that  was  merely  carrying  out  what  was 
promised  at  Yalta,  which  has  proved  a 
road  block  toward  any  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  international  differences. 

Today,  as  I  look  over  what  we  have  in 
this  country,  we  are  looking  down  the 
road  that  in  the  past  has  led  to  war. 

What  do  we  have  here?  We  have 
selective  service  stand-by.  We  passed 
selective  service  in  1940,  about  a  year  and 
a  quarter  before  Pearl  Harbor.  We  have 
civilian  control,  a  plan  to  control  our 
civilian  economy,  the  WPB  and  the  OPA 
of  this  last  war.  We  are  getting  our 
civilian  defense  ready.  We  have  indus¬ 
trial  mobilization.  We  are  decentralizing 
our  records  and  talking  about  decentral¬ 
izing  our  cities  because  of  fear  of  raids, 
and  we  have  a  military  establishment,  the 
largest  we  ever  dreamed  would  be  in 
existence  in  a  peacetime  era.  And  we 
are  trying  to  walk  toward  the  road  to 
peace  through  our  might,  our  military, 
our  industrial,  our  political,  and  our 
financial  strength.  I  think  that  might 
for  a  while  prevent  war.  But  in  the  long 
run  you  must  realize  that  we  have  to 
finally  come  to  some  type  of  negotiations 
where  we,  with  other  countries,  can  sit 
down  and  formulate  a  policy  that  will 
resolve  the  troubles  and  the  differences 
of  the  human  race  in  some  type  of  legal 
mechanism.  In  the  long  run  peace  must 
come  through  persuasion  and  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  law  and  justice  is  the  only  way 
to  solve  international  disputes.  That  is 
why  I  believe  this  sort  of  a  bill  will  give 
us  help.  But  we  cannot  forever  go  on 
and  think  that  by  a  mere  show  of  power, 
mere  show  of  force,  we  can  secure  the 
world  peace  through  the  fear  and  respect 
for  our  power  and  strength. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  type  of 
legislation,  costly  as  it  is,  is  the  best  type 
of  insurance  to  bring  about  that  healthy, 
peaceful  world  that  we  are  all  praying 
for  and  looking  toward. 

We  have  gone  so  far  now  that  we  are 
mentioning  the  identical  country  that  is 
going  to  be  our.  enemy.  The  men  are 
sitting  over  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
right  this  very  minute  and  are  assigning 
the  missions  that  will  have  to  be  per¬ 
formed  when  the  powder  keg  blows  up. 
That  shows  how  tense  the  situation  is. 
That  sort  of  thing  may  bring  temporary 
peace  and  security,  but  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  the  long  haul,  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  peace. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  this  legislation, 
which  we  have  been  squabbling  over  and 
fighting  over,  will  get  a  large  vote,  and 
that  it  will  show  the  world  that  we,  as 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world  today, 
are  anxiously  trying,  by  spending  money 
and  by  other  efforts,  to  bring  about  the 
type  of  world  that  will  be  peaceful  and 
nonwarlike.  That  is  why  I  have  sup¬ 


ported  these  things.  I  realize  that 
America  is  suffering.  I  realize  that  we 
are  paying  too  high  taxes.  I  realize  that 
these  things  seem  fantastic  and  abso¬ 
lutely  crazy  sometimes,  but  as  I  look  at 
it,  that  is  the  only  direction  that  we  can 
move  if  we  are  going  to  make  property, 
life,  and  the  institutions  of  America  ulti¬ 
mately  secure.  Nobody  can  be  secure  in 
a  world  in  which  war  is  forever  threat¬ 
ened.  The  only  security  that  we  can 
have  is  a  world  that  is  law  abiding,  that 
is  peace-minded  and  determined  that  it 
is  going  to  have  some  way  to  settle  the 
difficulties  of  nations. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
my  State  recently  that  from  now  on  we 
were  going  to  have  total  diplomacy,  I  was 
a  little  shocked.  It  implied  that  up  to 
now  we  had  only  had  50  percent  or  some 
fraction  of  100-percent  diplomacy.  The 
State  Department  has  a  hard  role  to  play. 
They  have  done  many  things  that  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  One  of  them  is  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  default  in  China. 
In  1946  I  was  on  a  visit  there  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  We  were  told  that 
the  Communists  were  merely  progres¬ 
sives  seeking  land  reforms,  lower  inter¬ 
est  rates,  better  communications,  and  so 
forth.  But  when  the  report  on  China 
finally  came  out,  the  people  trying  to 
destroy  the  only  visible  symbol  of  orderly 
government  in  China — Chiang’s  govern¬ 
ment — that  these  groups  were  Commu¬ 
nists  dominated  from  the  Kremlin. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  critical  or  un¬ 
fair,  as  I  realize  that  I  may  not  have 
sufficient  facts  to  have  a  balanced  con¬ 
clusion  on  some  of  these  difficulties.  But 
in  Trieste,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Korea,  and 
other  places,  I  have  seen  things  that  give 
me  much  discouragement  and  which  al¬ 
most  look  like  breeding  spots  for  war. 

I  think  a  John  Hay  or  a  Henry  Stimson 
and  perhaps  some  new  faces  in  some  vital 
spots  in  the  world  could  find  a  way  to 
create  situations  that  would  force  nego¬ 
tiations  and  bring  to  a  focus  some  of  the 
problems  now  hanging  fire. 

I  am  one  of  those  that  thinks  if  we  do 
not  solve  this  peace  problem  and  do  not 
effectively  remove  the  war  clouds,  noth¬ 
ing  else  matters  much.  The  progress  so 
far  has  been  slow.  This  bill  is  having 
tough  sledding.  I  shall  support  it  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  spending  of  this  money 
will  be  good  for  America  and  for  our 
children.  I  hope  I  am  right,  but  I  will 
probably  be  dead  and  gone  before  we 
will  know  whether  my  hopes  will  be 
realized. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we  have  put 
in  so  much  time  on  these  pro  forma 
amendments  and  discussing  trivial  issues 
with  unlimited  time  while  the  House 
bypassed  my  constructive  amendment,  I 
am  going  to  inflict  5  minutes  on  the 
House  to  discuss  the  amendment  that 
you  have  just  turned  down. 

In  the  ECA  law  there  is  a  provision 
that  earmarks  5  percent  of  all  money 
appropriated  for  the  procurement  of 
strategic  materials  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  going  to  read 
that  provision  of  law  to  you.  It  says: 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special 
local  currency  account  established  pursuant 
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to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  that  provision  of  law  $192,000,- 
000  was  set  aside  and  earmarked  for  the 
procurement  of  strategic  materials. 
That  was  out  of  the  first  appropriation. 
With  this  money  a  big  organization  under 
the  Strategic  Materials  Division  of  the 
ECA  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  big  new 
office  buildings  down  here  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  and  over  half  of  the  ear¬ 
marked  money  was  set  up  in  a  Marshall 
plan  mine-development  fund  and  ad¬ 
vances  made  on  contracts  not  limited 
to  procure  such  critical  material  that 
we  do  not  produce  in  this  country,  such 
as  rubber,  tin,  -quinine,  palm  oil,  and 
metals  that  are  scarce  here,  but  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mercury,  was  and 
is  being  purchased  with  Marshall-plan 
money  and  brought  in  wholesale  to  take 
the  market  away  from  our  domestic-min¬ 
ing  industry.  Out  of  the  second  appro¬ 
priation  another  $192,000,000  was  ear¬ 
marked  and  set  aside  for  procurement 
of  strategic  materials  under  this  ear¬ 
marked  povision.  Under  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  we  are  passing  here  another  $100,- 
000,00,9  will  be  earmarked  and  set  aside 
to  finance  this  wholesale  nonferrous 
mining  development  and  procurement 
program. 

You  are  thinking  of  strategic  materials 
for  use  in  time  of  national  emergency, 
of  rubber,  tin,  quinine,  palm  oil,  and 
things  we  do  not  produce  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  what  are  they  doing  with  that 
money?  Of  the  $1,000,000,000  that  was 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  and  turned 
over  the  the  Munitions  Board,  $600,000,- 
000  went  to  procure  non-ferrous  metals, 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  our  mines  and  our  miners  and 
mining  committee  cannot  get  the  facts 
for  security  reasons.  Now  we  have  an 
abundance  of  copper,  zinc,  and  other 
minerals  that  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  and  ought  to  be  produced  in  this 
country,  while  this  foreign-produced 
metal  is  pouring  in  here  and  destroying 
our  home  market  for  our  mining  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  a  source  of  great  taxable 
income. 

You  are  going  to  hear  plenty  about 
voting  down  this  constructive  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  best  windfall  that  ever 
happened  to  the  Republican  Party  if  this 
administration  destroys  our  mining  in¬ 
dustry  and  discredits  this  Congress  and 
the  ECA  which  is  sponsoring  this  pro¬ 
gram.  So  you  can  on  the  Republican 
side  divide  the  Western  Members  trying 
to  protect  our  mining  industry  talk  to 
us  all  you  want  to,  and  chuckle  in  glee 
at  what  is  going  on  in  destroying  the 
great  mining  industry  of  this  country. 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 
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(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  now  that  the  give-away  boys 
have  been  at  it  here  on  the  floor  for 
3  or  4  days,  maybe  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  can  have  a  word  to  say  in  behalf 
of  our  own  people.  With  reference  to 
this  so-called  bipartisan  policy,  we  have 
trailed  along  in  that  policy  with  the 
Democrats  who  have  fixed  the  policy. 
We  have  found  out  where  it  has  taken 
us  and  we  take  the  blame  for  its  failure. 
If  there  is  any  credit  the  Democrats  get 
it. 

With  reference  to  this  nonpartisan 
policy,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
policy,  I  wonder  if  you  are  going  to  fall 
for  that  once  more?  A  New  Deal  Re¬ 
publican  or  two,  a  yes  man  for  Ache- 
son,  is  called  in  and  permitted  to  trail 
along  as  a  catch-all  for  the  New  Deal 
failures — that  is  all  that  amounts  to. 

We  know  how  the  people  feel  about 
this  giving  and  getting  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn — not  even  good  will.  If  you  keep 
on  the  way  you  have  been  you  are  going, 
going  the  way,  what  will  you  be  doing? 
You  will  be  taking  the  shirts  and  shoes 
and  socks  off  of  every  person  in  this 
country  and  giving  them  to  people 
abroad. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  answer  is 
to  spend  at  least  part  of  our  money  on 
national  defense.  If  we  had  spent  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  we  have  given  away  on 
our  own  national  defense,  we  would  be 
able  now  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
“Go  roll  your  hoops.  If  you  want  any 
trouble,  you  will  get  it.”  And  we  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  deliver.  But 
no,  we  tried  to  buy  the  friendship  of 
other  nations,  we  continued  to  build  up 
Russia. 

And  then  to  top  off  the  whole  miser¬ 
able  story  we  keep  in  positions  of  power 
people  who  because  of  their  conduct  can¬ 
not  be  trusted.  To  make  clear  what  I 
mean  let  me  tell  you  a  story. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time 
ago  when  I  was  a  little  boy  living  near 
Constantine  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joe, 
just  when  the  suckers  began  to  run  up 
the  river  from  Lake  Michigan  and  I 
wanted  to  go  fishing,  mother  started  on 
the  spring  house  cleaning. 

Being  thrifty — but  neither  poor  folks 
nor  rich  folks — the  floor  in  the  kitchen 
where  we  ate — no  breakfast  nooks  in 
those  days — was  bare,  always  scrubbed 
and  clean;  but  the  parlor  and  the  living- 
room  floors  were  covered — first,  with  a 
layer  of  paper,  then  with  straw  and 
.  finally — wonder  of  wonders — with  a  car¬ 
pet.  No  carpet  sweepers  or  vacuum 
cleaners  in  those  days.  Through  the 
fall  and  winter  the  broom  and  the  dust 
rag  had  to  do  the  job  and  neither  was 
neglected.  My  spring-time  job  to  pull 
all  the  tacks  out  of  those  carpets,  take 
out  and  replace  the  old  paper  and  straw, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  beat  the  carpet 
until  the  dust  was  all  out. 

Come  springtime,  with  the  ice  going 
out  and  the  fish  coming  up  the  river,  my 
fancy  naturally  turned,  not  to  thoughts 
of  love,  but  to  catching  suckers.  Fox- 
soft  and  bony  as  they  were,  the  farmers 
would  buy  them  and  that  gave  me  a  few 


nickels  and  dimes  (they  wei-e  hai-d  to 
come  at  in  those  days) — to  buy  a  linen 
fishing  line,  a  few  hooks — and  neither 
Shakespeare  or  Heddons’  Sons,  with 
their  fishing  tackle,  was  around  in  those 
days — but  I  needed  a  line  and  hooks — 
so  that  when  the  bass,  the  sun  fish,  and 
the  blue  gills  got  around,  I  was  ready 
for  real  business. 

Spring  house  cleaning  is  not  in  style 
here  in  Washington.  For  that  matter, 
they  never  seem  to  have  a  real  house 
cleaning  of  any  kind  in  Washington. 

The  recent  uproar  over  Communists 
in  the  Federal  Government  indicates 
the  house*-cleaning  job  has  been  long 
neglected. 

That  there  have  been  Communists  in 
policy-making  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  known  for  the  last 
10  years,  but  all  efforts  to  expose  them 
were,  until  recently,  hushed  up.  The 
Washington  papers — as  always — were 
pro-administration,  gave  no  help.  The 
conviction  of  Hiss,  of  Coplon,  the  state¬ 
ments  of  several  others  who  admitted 
they  were  Communists  settled  beyond 
all  arguments  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  were,  or  are.  Communists  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  about. 

For  more  than  10  years  it  has  been 
known  that  there  were  in  the  executive 
departments  here  in  Washington  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  conduct  is  abhorrent  to 
the  people  of  our  country — our  people 
who  are  decent,  clean  minded,  God¬ 
fearing. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  positions  where  vital  secret 
information  was  available  to  them;  who 
stood  high  in  a  certain  strata  of  Wash¬ 
ington  society,  were  guilty  of  unmen¬ 
tionable  conduct.  Peurifoy,  Assistant 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  not 
long  ago,  before  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  admitted  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  was  forced  to  discharge 
91  such  individuals.  Testimony  before 
other  committees  discloses  that  in  at 
least  two  other  executive  departments 
there  still  are  many  other  such  indi¬ 
viduals  holding  Federal  jobs,  paid  with 
your  tax  money. 

Last  week  a  resolution  was  introduced 
by  me  which  the  press  characterized  as 
a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  moral 
conduct  of  certain  Federal  employees. 
That  was  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
my  purpose  though  it  may  have  been 
justified  by  the  wording  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  My  purpose  was  to  compel  the 
executive  departments  to  discharge  from 
the  public  service  those  individuals  who 
willfully,  deliberately,  over  the  years, 
have  disregarded  and  violated  every 
standard  of  decency  or  morality  held 
sacred  by  the  so-called  common  people 
of  this  country.  I  just  want  the  un¬ 
mentionables  fired  out  of  their  Federal 
jobs.  Their  guilt  has  been  established. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  such  individuals  are  easy 
prey  for  enemy  spies  and  for  black¬ 
mailers;  and,  second,  as  has  just  been 
said,  our  people,  the  American  people, 
are  decent,  moral,  respectable,  God¬ 
fearing  people  and  they  do  not  for  one 


moment  condone  the  kind  of  conduct 
of  which  these  people  are  admittedly 
guilty.  There  is  no  place  on  our  pay 
roll  for  such  people. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  at  mother’s  knee,  from  one  of  the 
few  books  we  owned — the  Story  of  the 
Bible — she  read  to  me  of  two  wicked 
cities,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  how 
the  Lord,  because  of  the  utter  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  people  of  those  cities,  sent 
down  a  pillar  of  purifying  fire  which 
destroyed  them. 

While  the  days  of  miracles  may  be 
over,  as  surely  as  time  moves  on,  unless 
we  mend  our  ways  and  that  in  more 
ways  than  one,  this  Nation  will  not  long 
endure. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  How  can  we  expect  any 
good  results  from  the  appropriation  of 
these  billions  of  dollars  when  they  are 
to  be  handled  by  sex  perverts  and  pink 
playmates  of  Alger  Hiss? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that  per¬ 
vert  business.  That  is  beyond  me.  I 
never  heard  that  when  I  was  a  kid,  so  I 
just  refer  to  them  as  unmentionables. 
You  know  what  they  are.  They  should 
not  be  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man!  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  familiar  tech¬ 
nique  used  by  certain  people  to  denounce 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  guilt  by 
association.  On  March  28,  I  stated 
some  facts  with  respect  to  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  of  which  Dr.  Philip 
Jessup  was  the  head  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  People’s  Fund,  a  Commu¬ 
nist  organization,  had  made  contribu¬ 
tions  of  money  to  the  Institute  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Relations  during  Dr.  Jessup’s  tenure 
as  its  head.  My  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  yester¬ 
day  vehemently  stated  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  prove  “guilt  by  association.” 
He  and  others  of  like  mind  have  repeat¬ 
edly  denounced  any  attempt  to  establish 
“guilt  by  association.”  At  the  same  time 
he  attempted  to  establish  the  innocence 
of  Dr.  Jessup  by  pointing  out  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  large  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans.  I  may  say  that 
Alger  Hiss  tried  exactly  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  and  attempted  to  establish  his 
innocence  by  establishing  his  friendly 
association  with  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans.  His  attempt  failed  in  the  face  of 
definite  physical  proof  that  could  not  be 
explained  away. 

Likewise,  certain  facts  that  cannot  be 
explained  away  are  indicated  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Jessup  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
American  Peace  Mobilization  was  one  of 
the  worst  Communist  organizations  set 
up  in  this  country.  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  will  not  deny  that. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Daily 
Worker  for  September  3,  1940,  carried 
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a  list  of  the  prominent  officers  elected 
September  2,  1940,  to  lead  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization.  Here  is  the  list: 

The  Reverend  John  B.  Thompson,  of 
Oklahoma,  was  elected  chairman. 

Reid  Robinson,  president  of  the  Mine, 
Metal,  and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO. 

Paul  Robeson,  Negro  baritone. 

Congressman  Vito  Marcantonio,  of 
New  York  State. 

Jack  McMichael,  chairman  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  novelist. 

And — get  this,  my  colleagues — Kathe¬ 
rine  Terrell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Institute  for  Pacific  Relations;  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Field,  secretary  of  the  Institute  for 
Pacific  Relations,  were  elected  vice 
chairmen. 

There  you  have  it — Frederick  Field  and 
Katherine  Terrell,  executive  officers  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  headed 
by  Philip  Jessup,  both  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  vice  chairmen  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace  Mobilization,  the  most  no¬ 
torious  Communist  organization  in  the 
country  at  that  time'.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  American  People’s  Fund, 
admitted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  the  Com¬ 
munist-paying  organization  in  support 
of  Communist  activities  in  America, 
would  be  making  contributions  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  undoubtedly 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Communists  who  were  serving  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  executive  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions. 

I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field 
organized  and  directed  the  American 
People’s  Fund  and  is  the  same  Frederick 
Field  that  served  as  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Pacific  Relations  during  the 
period  when  Dr.  Philip  Jessup  was  its 
head. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER  and  Mr.  FULTON  ob¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
further  inquiry.  I  ask  Dr.  Jessup — is  he 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  headed  an 
organization  whose  executive  secretary 
was  Katherine  Terrell,  a  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization,  the 
worst  Communist-front  set-up  in  this 
country? 

I  ask  Dr.  Jessup — is  he  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  headed  an  organization  the 
secretary  of  which  was  Frederick  Van¬ 
derbilt  Field,  who  was  a  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization  and 
the  organizer  and  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  People’s  Fund,  two  of  the  worst 
Communist  organizations  ever  set  up 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  RICH.  Now,  you  know  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  around  here  but 
you  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing 
around  here. 

You  know  whenever  it  comes  Thursday 
or  Friday  we  put  through  some  of  the 


greatest  legislation  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  legislation  that  no  one 
could  ever  imagine  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country.  Last  week  we 
had  a  bill  dealing  with  $2,000,000,000  of 
our  agricultural  products;  this  week  we 
have  a  bill  providing  $3,100,000,000  to 
take  care  of  the  people  in  Europe.  This 
now  makes  about  $12,000,000,000  we 
have  given  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Just  remember  that  every  time  we  give 
away  a  billion  dollars  it  means  $7  out  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  trouble  of  it  is  you  do  not  give 
it  out  of  our  pockets;  we  are  not  think¬ 
ing  of  our  own  pockets.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  whose  pocket  we  are  taking 
it  from.  Just  remember  that  you  are 
taking  it  from  the  pockets  of  our  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren,  for  you  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  everything  we  have.  We 
do  not  have  anything  left,  yet  you  are 
taking  $7,000,000,000  this  year  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers  of 
future  generations,  of  children  who  are 
now  coming  along.  They  have  to  pay 
the  bill  that  you  gentleman  are  spending 
the  money  for  at  this  time.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  way  you  are  trying  to  do  it. 
In  other  words,  I  deem  it  stealing  money 
from  your  children.  That  is  just  about 
as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Someone  made  a  remark  a  while  ago 
that  I  am  an  isolationist.  Well,  I  am  not 
an  isolationist.  I  am  for  trying  to  help 
the  people  of  foreign  countries,  but  I 
want  to  help  them  in  a  way  that  they  are 
going  to  help  themselves.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  it  all  for  them.  I  want  to  give  them 
a  start  and  give  them  a  hand,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it  all.  I  want  to  let  them 
go  out  and  work,  earn,  save  and  help 
themselves.  I  just  do  not  believe  in  this 
business  of  expecting  your  children’s 
children  to  take  care  of  the  things  you 
are  doing  for  those  foreigners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  you  what 
Uncle  Sam  is  doing  in  the  way  of  joining, 
and  I  am  quoting  someone  else’s  re¬ 
marks  which  I  am  pretty  sure  are 
correct: 

Uncle  Sam  the  Joiner:  It  costs  the  people 
of  the  United  States  $144,629,000  in  “dues" 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  membership  in  47  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  Of  this  amount  $128,- 
734,000  was  actual  contributions  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  permanent  and  temporary 
organizations.  The  rest  was  spent  in  sup¬ 
porting  United  States  missions  and  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  various  international  confer¬ 
ences.  Last  year  Uncle  Sam  sent  delegates 
to  258  conferences  involving  6,000  meetings 
"  around  the  globe.  Among  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  where  the  United  States  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  the  International  Conference 
on  Limnology,  the  Pan-African  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Regional  Meeting  of  European 
Statisticians,  the  Far  Eastern  Phyto-Sanitary 
Conference,  and  the  International  Scientific 
Commission  on  Trypanosomiasis  Research. 
The  cost  of  international  organizational  ef¬ 
fort  in  1949  was  $26,000,000  more  than  it 
was  in  1948.  Ten  years  ago  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  only  $835,000  for  United  States 
participation  in  23  international  conferences. 

(Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  House  on  April 
11,  1949 — Congressional  Record,  page 
4405 — I  offered  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  103  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  such  country  has 
filed  with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  (as  hereinafter  established)  an 
itemized  account  of  its  governmental  in¬ 
come,  expenditures,  assets,  and  indebtedness, 
together  with  a  statement  of  its  national 
economic  and  security  requirements. 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
asked  me  to  yield,  and  I  graciously 
yielded  to  him.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

Mr.  Kee.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  information  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  be  filed  under  his  amendment  can  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  ECA.  If  I  am 
not  correct  in  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  rises  to  return  to  this 
section  so  that  the  gentleman  can  offer  his 
amendment.  But,  I  feel  sure  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  already  with  the  ECA  and  is  available. 

I  accepted  the  word  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  and  I  withdrew  my 
amendment.  On  April  12,  the  very  next 
day,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  ECA  setting  forth  what  had  tran¬ 
spired  here  on  the  floor,  and  I  ended  my 
letter  with  this  paragraph: 

In  view  of  Mr.  Kee’s  clarification,  I  was 
pleased  to  withdraw  my  proposal.  Also,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Kee’s  statement,  I  presume  that 
you  have  an  itemized  account  of  govern¬ 
mental  income,  expenditures,  assets,  and  in¬ 
debtedness,  together  with  a  statement  of  its 
national  economic  and  security  requirements 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  these  figures  on  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  next  day,  April  13,  1949, 1  received 
this  letter  from  the  Administrator: 

Dear  Mr.  Cavalcante:  This  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  today  of  your  letter  of  April  12, 
1949,  in  which  you  request  an  itemized  ac¬ 
count  of  the  governmental  indbme,  expendi¬ 
tures,  assets  and  indebtedness,  together  with 
the  statement  of  its  national  economic  and 
security  requirements  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Please  be  assured  you  will  receive  a 
detailed  reply  in  the  near  future. 

On  April  20  I  received  a  follow-up  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Administrator  of  ECA  which 
contained  two  documents.  One  is  en¬ 
titled:  “Economic  Survey  for  1949”  and 
the  other  one,  “Copy  of  Statement  of 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  as  laid  before 
cthe  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  when  opening  the  budget.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mi’.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
did  he  say  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  My  dear  friend, 
do  not  be  idiotic. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Only  as 
I  wish  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  serious. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  never  got  an  answer  to  his 
question  from  ECA,  in  the  first  place. 
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Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  That  is  right.  I 
had  asked  for  reliable  information  to 
justify  my  vote  for  legislation  of  this 
type.  But,  in  return,  I  was  furnished 
these  two  documents.  The  first  one  has 
endorsed  on  its  face  the  following  lan¬ 
guage: 

British  Information  Services,  an  agency  of 
the  Government,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.  This  material  is  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  where  required 
registration  statement  of  B.  I.  S.  under  66 
Stat.  248-258  as  an  agency  of  the  British 
Government  is  available  for  inspection. 
Registration  does  not  imply  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  this  material  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

An  unsuspecting  American  might  well 
be  deceived  in  believing  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  published  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  other  document  has  indorsed 
thereon  the  following  language: 

British  Information  Services  an  agency  of 
the  British  Government.  Washington  Lib¬ 
rary. 

Again  an  unsuspecting  American 
might  well  be  deceived  in  believing  that 
the  “Washington  Library”  is  one  main¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States  Government. 

I  have  examined  56  Stat.  248-258  and 
I  find  its  title  to  be  “An  act  to  require 
the  registration  of  certain  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  agencies  to  disseminate  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  United  States.” 

The  policy  and  purposes  of  the  act  are 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  act  to  protect  the  national 
defense,  internal  security,  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  by  requiring  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  by  persons  engaging  in  propa¬ 
ganda  activities  and  other  activities  for  or 
on  behalf  of  foreign  governments,  foreign 
political  parties  and  other  foreign  princi¬ 
pals  so  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  be  informed  of  the 
identity  of  such  persons  and  may  appraise 
their  statements  and  actions  in  the  light  of 
their  associations  and  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Probably  when 
the  Director  of  ECA  and  this  British 
propaganda  agency  saw  my  name  and 
that  I  was  seeking  reliable  information 
relative  to  the  true  status  of  British  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  requirements,  they 
felt  justified  in  responding  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Machiavellian  perfidy,  decep¬ 
tion,  treachery  and  arrogance  that  the 
British  have  employed  in  the  years  past 
when  dealing  with  the  Mediterranean 
races.  Honest  thought  stands  aghast 
that  our  ECA  is  a  willing  tool  of  this 
perfidy,  deception,  treachery  and  arro¬ 
gance.  If  guilt  “by  association”  is  jus¬ 
tifiable,  I  impute  such  guilt  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  I  recoil  at  the  idea  that  our 
Government  is  aiding  and  abetting  in 
aggression  against  the  young  Republic 


of  Israel;  in  encouraging  the  continued 
partition  of  Ireland;  in  the  support  of  a 
Communist  Government  in  China;  and 
in  the  expansion  and  dominance  of  Brit¬ 
ish  wealth  and  commerce  at  the  expense 
of  the  remaining  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  time  that  we  require  all  nations 
that  seek  our  aid  to  make  known  to  us, 
truthfully  and  factually,  information 
upon  which  this  Congress  may  intelli¬ 
gently  determine  the  need  for  such  aid 
and  whether  it  will  be  employed  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment — assuming  such  foreign  policy 
to  be  extant. 

I  offered  an  amendment  today  to  meet 
this  situation.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  stifled  debate  so  that  -I  was 
allowed  only  a  minute  and  a  quarter  to 
discuss  the  amendment.  Surely  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  put  before  the  House 
such  important  matter. 

We  want  information  to  show  the  need 
of  these  countries  for  the  aid  we  give,  and 
my  amendment  was  aimed  at  that  very 
purpose.  When  I  asked  for  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  I  was  fed  British  propaganda 
from  an  agency  that  is  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  a  British 
propaganda  agency.  I  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  I  absolutely  do  not  like  the  treat¬ 
ment  received.  I  detest  the"  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  furnished  to  me. 

(Mr.  CAVALCANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  contributions  from  time 
to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  established  under  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000,  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  said  resolution. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harvey:  On 
page  13,  line  23,  after  the  period,  insert  a 
new  sentence  as  follows: 

“Provided,  That  the  amount  of  $27,450,- 
000  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  proportion 
as  the  total  of  all  other  contributing  nations’ 
contributions  to  the  total  of  their  pledges  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.” 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Committee  should  know  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
relief.  It  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to 
visit  these  camps,  and  I  was  also  in  close 
contact  with  the  Administrator.  It  was 
evident  that  many  of  the  nations  that 
had  pledged  funds  for  this  function  were 
not  contributing  as  their  pledges  had 
indicated.  This  agency  was  forced  to 
operate  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

We  are  already  putting  up  about  half 
of  all  the  money  that  goes  into  this 
function  and  all  the  other  nations  com¬ 
bined  are  putting  up  the  other  half. 

My  amendment,  which  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Administrator  over 
there,  simply  states  that  the  other  na¬ 
tions  will  have  to  come  through  with 


their  share.  If  they  come  through  with 
only  90  percent  of  their  pledges,  then 
our  pledge  will  be  reduced  proportion¬ 
ately.  It  will  not  actually  reduce  the 
total  amount  at  all.  It  will,  in  fact, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  as  was  explained  to  me  when  I 
visited  these  camps. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  that  certainly 
is  the  action  this  body  should  take.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  this  amendment 
will  not  prevail.  I  am  very  happy  title 
II  has  come  before  the  House.  It  repre¬ 
sents  part  of  a  principle  I  have  been 
preaching  in  the  House  almost  since  the 
first  day  I  came  here.  That  goes  back 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  Mind  you,  there 
is  not  a  dollar  in  this  title  which  is  being 
appropriated  for  the  State  of  Israel  or 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
This  appropriation  is  for  the  relief  of 
refugees  who  are  in  surrounding  Arab 
territories  in  and  around  Israel;  none  of 
them  are  in  the  State  of  Israel.  Some 
of  them  lived  there  before  the  hostilities 
broke  out. 

This  is  a  program  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  save  the  lives  of  those  people 
and  to  rehabilitate  them. 

If  you  were  to  adopt  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered,  so  that  we  would 
cut  down  our  share  of  this  relief  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  or  in  proportion  to  what 
some  other  country  may  do,  you  would 
not  then  be  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator  and  you  would  not  be 
strengthening  the  program.  You  would 
be  helping  to  tear  it  down. 

You  are  dealing  here  with  a  human 
problem.  Because  some  other  country 
which  has  pledged  to  contribute  its  share 
of  dollars  to  help  alleviate  this  condition 
should  fail  in  that  pledge,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  fall  down  on  our  pledge. 
The  United  Nations  has  come  forth,  after 
a  full,  complete,  and  exhaustive  study  of 
this  subject  on  the  ground,  with  a  request 
for  this  appropriation.  I  have  been 
there  twice.  I  was  there  in  1948  and 
again  in  1949.  I  know  the  conditions 
as  reported  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  agreed  to  give  these  $27,450,000 
toward  this  program,  and  we  should  give 
it,  no  matter  what  any  other  country 
does.  If  any  other  country  falls  down 
on  their  pledge,  that  failure  is  on  their 
shoulders  and  on  their  heads  if  these 
people  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  given 
the  help  that  they  need. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  who  has  been 
striving  so  valiantly  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Is  it  not  true  thal  last  year 
we  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  asking  the  other  countries 
to  come  in  at  all,  but  we  had  their  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  come  in,  and  since 
then  they  contributed  $17,000,000,  which 
is  a  million  dollars  over  our  appro¬ 
priation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  absolutely  so. 
I  am  glad  our  country  has  always  taken 
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the  lead  in  these  matters.  It  does  not 
matter  to  us  what  the  .religion  or  color 
or  whatever  the  origin  of  the  people  may 
be,  if  there  is  a  place  where  our  country 
can  be  of  help  to  the  poor  and  the  desti¬ 
tute  people,  if  we  can  help  so  that  they 
can  rebuild  their  lives,  we  have  always 
been  the  first  to  come  forward  and  help. 
I  am  glad  that  title  n  has  been  included 
in  this  bill,  and  I  trust  it  will  pass  as  it 
has  been  presented  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by'  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kee)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  64. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Harvey. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  64, 
noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not 
to  exceed  $27,450,000,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
From  appropriations  authorized  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  without  interest,  the  advanoes  made 
by  it  under  authority  contained  herein.  No 
interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
301,  302,  and  303  of  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth 
Congress,  are  hereby  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  another 
country:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref¬ 
ugees  in  the  Near  East:  Provided,  That  said 
Agency  shall  make  payments  In  advance  for 
all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  supplies,  materials,  or  serv¬ 
ices,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  spending 
money  so  lavishly  in  foreign  countries,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  little  example  of  what 
we  are  doing  right  here  at  home; 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  editor  of 
the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  one  of 
the  most  influential  dailies  in  northern 


Idaho.  Here  is  what  he  says  about  the 
Orchards  irrigation  project: 

Know  you  have  doing  your  utmost  but 
hope  you  realize  seriousness  and  widespread 
concern  here  at  Orchards  irrigation  appro¬ 
priation  failure.  If  money  not  secured  by 
May  1  am  informed  new  system  cannot  carry 
water  until  spring  of  1951.  In  meantime, 
water  supply  for  population  of  5,000  In 
jeopardy  and  hard-pressed  district  be  forced 
spend  $30,000  or  more  attempting  to  again 
patch  already  dilapidated  and  inadequate  old 
distribution  system.  While  this  distress  pre¬ 
vails  the  $2,250,000  already  spent  on  new 
system  is  waste  and  completion  of  work  be 
even  more  costly  with  contractors  departed 
for  other  fields. 

I  hope  you  will  convince  committee  there 
neither  sense  nor  economy  in  its  action. 
After  all  this  not  expense  item  but  a  loan 
which  be  repaid  100  percent  by  water  users. 

Bud  Alford, 

Lewiston  Morning  Tribune. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  the  fire 
chief  of  that  city.  It  reads  as  follows: 

More  than  12,000  homes  in  Lewiston 
Orchards  needing  fire  protection.  Old  sys¬ 
tem  not  connected  for  fire  hydrants.  Funds 
needed  immediately  to  finish  new  water 
system. 

Harvey  Boesen, 

Lewiston  Orchards  Fire  Commissioner. 

I  have  here  a  third  telegram,  this  one 
from  the  Orchards  Business  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  state : 

Was  informed  by  irrigation  district  that 
contractors  are  leaving  jobs  due  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  funds.  Cannot  afford  another  delay. 
Lewiston  Orchards  in  very  bad  condition  if 
money  is  not  available  this  spring. 

Orchards  Business  Men’s  Association, 

J.  W.  Knepper,  Chairman. 

Here  is  a  project  involving  one  of  the 
finest  home  districts  in  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  northern  Idaho,  a  district  of 
suburban  homes.  They  are  seeking  to 
rehabilitate  their  old  irrigation  and  do¬ 
mestic  water  system.  We  have  spent 
$2,500,000,  but  additional  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  it  have  been  cut  off;. and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  loan 
and  not  a  gift,  that  it  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government,  every  dollar  of 
it.  - 

An  item  to  finish  this  project  was  put 
in  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
by  the  Senate,  but  when  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  reported  the  conference  report 
which  is  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  to 
the  House  I  was  unable  to  get  a  copy 
of  it.  I  went  to  the  desk  to  get  hold  of 
the  conference  report  that  I  might  find 
out  what  it  contained  but  was  told  that 
they  did  not  have  it.  It  was  called  up 
and  passed  before  it  was  printed.  Then 
when  the  conference  report  was  called 
up  we  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  following  the 
usual  procedure,  saying:  “I  move  to  re¬ 
cede  and  concur  with  amendment  No. 
28.  I  move  to  recede  and  concur  with 
amendment  No.  22  with  an  amendment;” 
which  is  the  regular  procedure  but  the 
Members  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
was  in  the  bill.  The  net  result,  as  we 
learned  afterward,  was  the  item  for 
Lewiston  orchards  which  was  stricken 
out  of  the  bill. 

Every  dollar  of  that  money  will  be 
-repaid.  Those  homes  are  put  in  j  eopardy 
through  that  item’s  being  stricken  out 
by  those  tactics.  But  we  are  spending 


money  lavishly  to  build  roads  in  Africa, 
to  build  a  smelter  in  Italy,  and  we  are 
building  a  smelter  in  France.  We  are 
dishing  money  out  to  open  mines  in 
foreign  countries.  The  products  of  these 
mines  are  flooding  this  country  and  put¬ 
ting  our  own  miners  out  of  business,  and 
taking  away  the  tax  resources  of  our 
own  people;  yet  we  cannot  get  money 
for  projects  within  the  United  States, 
money  which  wil  be  repaid  by  the  people 
of  the  district.  But  if  you  were  in  Italy, 
Morocco,  or  in  Yugoslavia — where  Mr. 
Tito  may  be  deposed  tomorrow  and  his 
country  taken  over  by  Russia — you  could 
get  money.  We  sent  $25,000,000  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  have  agreed  to  take  repay¬ 
ment  in  nonferrous  metals,  lead,  zinc, 
and  other  metals  processed  in  abundance 
in  this  country. 

When  I  learn  how  our  taxpayers’ 
money  is  being  spent  to  take  our  home 
market  from  our  domestic  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  l  am  wondering  if  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Con¬ 
gressman  Rich,  is  not  about  half  right 
with  his  recent  suggestion  concerning  a 
psychiatric  examination  for  some  of  us. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Act  for  International  Development.” 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can 
further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways 
of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  the  development  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the  co¬ 
operative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment  can  make  maximum  contribution  to 
economic  development  only  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of 
such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  .which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  Investment  this 
Involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  re¬ 
sources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  negotiate 
adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors,  through  intergovernmental 
agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation:  that 
they  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their 
capital;  that  they  will  have  reasonable 
freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control 
their  enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property,  including  industrial  and  intellec¬ 
tual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  affairs. 

(d)  Greater  production  and  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  the  economically  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  and  international  trade  be- 
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tween  these  areas  and  the  economically  ad¬ 
vanced  areas  of  the  world  can  be  promoted 
through  agreements,  negotiated  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
or  otherwise,  to  establish  fair  labor  standards 
of  wages  and  working  conditions,  Including 
the  encouragement  of  collective  bargaining 
between  management  and  labor. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve 
their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 
under  which  such  technical  assistance  and 
capital  can  effectively  and  constructively 
contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living, 
creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing 
productivity,  and  expanding  purchasing 
power. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall 
take  into  consideration  (1)  whether  the 
assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part 
of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country  or  area  concerned; 

(2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities  which 
may  be  .projected  are  actually  needed  in  view 
of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and 
are  otherwise  economically  sound;  and  (3) 
with  respect  to  projects  for  which  capital  is 
requested,  whether  private  capital  is  avail¬ 
able  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon 
reasonable  terms  and*  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  shall 
participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  their  related  organizations,  and  by  other 
international  organizations,  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
It  and  its  related  organizations  which  will 
contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participa¬ 
tion  in  comparable  programs  on  a.  bilateral 
basis.  The  President  is  further  authorized 
to  make  contributions  for  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  its  related  organi¬ 
zations,  and  by  other  international  organ¬ 
izations. 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the 
President,  to  furnish  services  and  .such  fa¬ 
cilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
therewith,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reim¬ 
bursement  basis,  for  such  organizations  in 
connection  with  their  technical  cooperation 
programsT  Amounts  received  as  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  such  organizations  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
agency,  either  to  the  appropriation  fund,  or 
account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation, 
or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  currently  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
plan,  undertake,  administer,  and  execute 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs. 


(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  the  bal¬ 
anced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capac¬ 
ities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 

(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports 
of  joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided  in 
section  310  of  this  title. 

(d)  To  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
private  agencies  and  persons. 

(e)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  advances  and 
grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(f)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  any  person,  corpor¬ 
ation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  des¬ 
ignated,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  governpaent  agency:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such 
contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits  of 
appropriations  or  contract  authorizations 
hereafter  made  available,  may,  subject  to 
any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for 
not  to  exceed  3  years  in  any  one  case. 

(g)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

(h)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  in¬ 
formation  made  available  by  the  joint  com¬ 
missions  referred  to  in  section  310,  and  from 
other  sources,  regarding  resources,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the 
need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
each  participating  country. 

Sec.  306.  Agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  this  title  with 
other  governments  and  with  international 
organizations  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  307.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  in  section  305  of  this  title — - 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  persons  shall  be  sought  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  review¬ 
ing  requests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from 
such  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire 
of  the  country  requesting  it  (1)  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
assistance  made  available,  including  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local 
and  foreign  investment  capital  where  needed 
for  development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  development  of  the  colonies, 
possessions,  dependencies,  and  non-self-gov¬ 
erning  territories  administered  by  such  re¬ 
questing  country  so  that  such  areas  may 
make  adequate  contribution  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  assistance  requested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  being  assisted — 

(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information 
concerning  such  program  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  full  publicity. 

(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
full  coordination  and  integration  of  technical 
cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in 
that  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
results  of  the  program. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  3C8.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 


be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  create  an 
advisory  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board,”  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  administer  the  program  herein 
authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic 
policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  13  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  groups  interested  in  the  program,  in¬ 
cluding  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
none  except  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer 
or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (in¬ 
cluding  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States)  who  as  such  regularly  receives 
compensation  for  current  services.  Members 
of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he 
is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government, 
shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allow¬ 
ance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for 
the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and 
while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  The  President  may  appoint  such 
committees  in  special  fields  .of  activity  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
members  of  such  committees  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  that  provided  for 
members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign 
country,  there  may  be  established  a  joint 
commission  for  economic  development  to  be 
composed  of  persons  named  by  the  President 
and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  requesting 
country,  and  may  include  representatives  of 
international  organizations  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  may 
include,  among  other  things,  examination  of 
the  following; 

(1)  The  requesting  country’s  requirements 
with  respect  to  technical  assistance. 

(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources  and 
potentialities,  including  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  opportunities  for  utilization  of  foreign 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  invest¬ 
ment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents 
to  and  otherwise  encourage  the  introduction, 
local  development,  and  application  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective 
utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign;  and  the  implementation  of  such  policies 
by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
requesting  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  of  other  countries  when  appropriate,  and 
after  consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare 
studies  and  reports  which  they  shall  transmit 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  requesting  countries.  In 
such  reports  the  joint  commissions  may  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  as  to  any  specific 
projects  which  they  conclude  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President 
and  that  country. 

Sec.  311.  All  or  part  of  United  States  sup¬ 
port  for  and  participation  in  any  technical 
cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this 
title  shall  be  terminated  by  the  President — 
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(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support 
and  participation  no  longer  contribute  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  continuance  of  such  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable, 
or  are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  .United  States. 

(b)  if  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  directs  such  termi¬ 
nation. 

Sec.  312.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government.  To  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Technical  Cooperation  and  to  pre¬ 
scribe  it6  powers,  duties,  and  organization, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  313.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  President  may,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
one  person  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in 
excess  of  $16,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  at¬ 
torneys  may  be  employed  for  duty  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
assigned  for  such  duty  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
as  amended,  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  which  shall  not  exceed  those  es¬ 
tablished  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed 
to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions 
under  this  title  shall  be  empolyed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946;  as  amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices 
or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is 
attached  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
International  organization:  Provided,  That 
while  so  detailed  any  such  person  shall  be 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  from  which  detailed  and 
shall  receive  therefrom  his  regular  compen¬ 
sation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such 
agency  from  funds  available  under  this 
title :  Provided  further.  That  such  acceptance 
of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  therof  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  .and  individuals  so  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

(g)  Sfich  additional  civilian  personnel  may 
be  employed  without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  2 19), .as  amended, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  314.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  operations 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  made 
available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  author¬ 


ized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title :  Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  June  30, 1951, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000,  including 
any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 
defined  in  section  317  herein  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activ¬ 
ities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be 
prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or 
under  authority  granted  in  appropriation 
acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated 
balances  of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The 
President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  appro¬ 
priation  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  in  accordance  with  au¬ 
thority  granted  hereunder  or  under  author¬ 
ity  governing  the  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  al¬ 
located. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or 
to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  316.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  317.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams”  means  programs  for  the  international 
interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educa¬ 
tional,  agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and 
fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and 
similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  under¬ 
developed  areas.  The  term  "technical  co¬ 
operation  programs”  does  not  include  such 
activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  re¬ 
lated  to  economic  development  nor  activ¬ 
ities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450) ,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128) ,  as 
amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as 
amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or 
in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

(b)  The  term  “United  States  Government 
agency”  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(c)  The  term  “international  organization” 
means  a*y  intergovernmental  organization 
and  subordinate  bodies  thereof  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  (inter¬ 
rupting  the  reading  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  desires 
to  submit  a  consent  request. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  title  III  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  With 
the  understanding  that  a  motion  to  strike 
the  entire  title  would  be  permitted,  if  a 
Member  desired  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  that  mean  one 
motion  may  be  made  to  strike  out  the 
whole  title? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  Perfecting 
amendments  may  be  offered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


[MUtlV  PJWTLVJl" 


APPROVED  JUNE  21,  1938,  AS  AMENDED  . 

Mr.  LYLE,  from  the  Committee  dn 
I  RUIes,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  531,  Rept.  No.  13p3) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  # 
Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill/  (H.  R. 
1758)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  approved 
June  21,  1938,  as  amended,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  be,  and  the  saipe  is  here¬ 
by  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate '  amendment  bl,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO;  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to/object,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  le\d< 
rule  on  the  natural 
tomorrow  morning?, 

Mr.  McCORMAC; 

Mr.  MARCANT 
hen  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER,’  It  is  'pot  to  be  called 
ip  the  first  thiryi?  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jf  it  is  not  to  her  called  up  the  first  thing, 

will  not  objqfct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  aite  going  to 
continue  thf  consideration  o$,  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill  until  its  complete 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objqption  to 
;he  request  of  the  gentleman  froip  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  Avas  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOT3f5E 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  "to 
iddijess  the  House  for  1  minute. 

re  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ship  to  have  the 
as  bill  called  up 


Speaker, 
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tit  is  fair  to  make  cuts  uniform  for  all 
prefects  of  a  like  nature.  I  hope  the 
Hou^will  think  about  these  inequalities 
in  theHptervening  time  and  be  prepared 
to  make,  these  reductions  uniform  and 
fair  in  th^ future. 

TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 


lr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
address  the  House  for 


PERMISSIC 

Mr.  RICH. ' 
mous  consent 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.\ Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  ga»tleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BE  NIFTY  AND  THRU 


IN  FIFITY 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speake\if  our  form 
of  government  is  to  survive/Spe  must  do 
three  things:  First,  stop  ou\  ruthless 
spending;  second,  look  to  balancing  the 
budget;  and,  third,  listen  to  our  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  want  relief. 

We  can  meet  these  aims  if  we  do  ttese 
eight  things:  First,  eliminate  Gover 
ment  waste;  second,  consolidate  funcV 
tions  of  Government;  third,  stop  sub-'1 
sidies  that  injure  our  economy;  fourth, 
protect  the  rights  of  minorities;  fifth, 
develop  a  foreign  policy  for  peace,  not 
war;  sixth,  stop  undermining  American 
living  standards  in  the  name  of  world 
trade;  seventh,  safeguard  liberty  and 
freedom  against  socialism  and  any  other 
ism  except  old-fashioned  Americanism; 
and,  eighth,  be  nifty  and  thirty  in  fifty. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  General 
Eisenhower. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  appear  in  the 

Appendix  of  today’s  Record.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Speaker,  if  the  press  and  the  radio  are 
accurate,  the  President  yesterday  con¬ 
demned  three  public  servants  for  their 
activities  or  their  efforts  to  expose  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  administration.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  press  ,«md  the  radio  to  say  that 
he  charged  that  those  gentlemen  who 
were  chosen  by  the  people  of  three  States 
as  their  Representatives  were  aiding  Joe 
Stalin.  So,  comes  the  query:  Is  it  better 
to  harbor  and  encourage,  retain  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  State  or  any  other  De¬ 
partment,  or  is  it  better  to  expose  them? 
That  is  one  question  that  is  raised  by  the 
President’s  statement,  and  it  merits  con¬ 
sideration. 


PATRIOTS’  DAY 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the"  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  190. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  19th  day  of  April  1775  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  military  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Colonists  and  British 
troops,  and  the  fighting  that  then  occurred 
at  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts, 
formed  the  prologue  to  the  mighty  drama  of 
the  Revolution  and  determined  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  first  campaign;  and 

Whereas  the  significance  of  April  19  in  the 
history  of  our  country  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  military  forces  that 
engaged  in  local  battle  in  1775,  but  by  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  intangible 
forces  then  set  in  motion  which  in  due 
course  established  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
events  out  of  which  this  Nation  arose,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  forefathers  grounded  their  in- 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  RANKIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given*  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  ahd  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial. 

.  Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 


dependence  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  re-  /  elude  extraneous  matter. 

-i-i —  _ ~ ~ , — i  -U  —  T\/Tv  T .  A  "\TTP  o  cVcrl  qtiH  t 


new  that  high  sense  of  patriotism  which  hag’ 
^ver  been  the  glory  of  our  country;  and  / 
lereas  each  such  dramatic  struggle -in- 
wafq  in  the  process  of  world  civilization  has 
beempiarked  by  a  ceremonial  indicating  the 
formal,  and  official  conclusion  thereof,  thq 
first  Cofcamander  in  Chief  and  General  of  the 
Continental  Army  purposely  selected  the 
19th  of  Aprjl  as  the  date  for  a .peace  procla¬ 
mation  which  he  read  to  assembled  troops 
on  April  19,  lt83 :  Therefor^'be  it 

Resolved  by  'the  House  fif  Representatives 
( the  Senate  condwrring)  f  That  there  is  here¬ 


by  established  a 
as  the  Patriots’  D; 
sion  (hereinafter 
mission”)  and  to 
missioners,  as 
the  Senate  t 


ission  to  be  known 
lelebration  Commis- 
to  as  the  “Com- 
.posed  of  eight  Com- 
'hree  Members  of 
appointed  by  the  Vice 


President  an^r  five  Member^kof  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  at  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Conrmissioners  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  and  shall  select  a  Chawman  from 
among  their  number.  \ 

fc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
ision  to  prepare  and  carry  out  a  c 
^tensive  plan  for  the  observance  and 
'bration  of  the  one  hundred  and  seve: 
fifth  anniversary  of  Patriots’  Day  for  t! 
commemoration  of  the  events  that  too! 
place  on  April  19,  1775.  In  the  preparation 
of  such  plans,  the  Commission  shall  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  its  cities  and  towns  in  order  that 
there  may  be  proper  coordination  and  cor¬ 
relation  of  plans  for  such  observance  and 
celebration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  object,  this  just 
gives  official  recognition  to  a  great  pa¬ 
triotic  day  and  does  not  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  money? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  a  resolution. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  three  articles  appearing  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  three  editorials. 

Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  COUDERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quftrum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not'  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  cMl  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerkp ailed  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  , 

R&y  No.  123] 


Bailey 

Barden 

Baring 

Battle 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Bulwlnkle 

Burdick 

Carroll 

Celler 

Chesney 

Crawford 

Doughton 

Douglas 


\ 

rev 

>r  > 


[Rd 
Eaton' 
Fellows' 
Gilmer 
Goodwin 
Grant 
Hale 
HaU, 

Leonard  W. 
Hebert 
Hedrick 
Hoffman,  HI. 
Howell 
James 
Jennings 


Kelley,  Pa. 
Kruse 
Kunkel 
Lesinskl 
Licbtenwalter 
t  Lovre 
’McGregor 
Macy 
Magee 
Miles 
Monroney 
Morrikjn 
Murphy. 
Nelson 
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Nixon 

Rivers 

Towe 

Novell 

Roosevelt 

Wheeler 

Nortpn 

Sabath 

Whitaker 

O'Neill 

Sadowski 

Willis 

Powell 

Smathers 

Withrow 

Reed.  Ill. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Wolcott  t 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Staggers 

Wood 

Ribicoff 

Stanley 

Woodhoilse 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  ouorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  farther  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr/Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  122  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I 
was  present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ' 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  ■ 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was- no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OP  RECORD 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  j 
last  line  of  my  extension  of  remarks  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  page  A2521,  the  word  “love”  should  be 
changed  to  “save.”  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  permanent  Record  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

-Ther e-wa»no-ob jec  uon  - 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  in'  o  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7797,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on 
yesterday  the  Committee  agreed  that  the 
further  reading  of  title  IH  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  that  title  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  in? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  15,  line  13,  strike  out  all  of 
title  III. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  title  to  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chiperfield]  and  myself,  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  members  of  the  committee. 


This  title,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  chart 
a  new  policy  for  this  country  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  this 
program  would  just  chart  a  world-wide 
WPA. 

We  know  that  the  program  arises  as  a 
result  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  in  1949,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  a  bold,  new  program  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  backward  areas  all 
over  the  world. 

T  think  it  is  not  so  bold  as  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  it  is  indefinite,  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  nobody  knows  where  it  will 
lead. 

Title  HI  of  the  bill  would  establish  an 
Institute  of  International  Technical  Co¬ 
operation — just  another  governmental 
agency  to  dissipate  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars.  The  proposal  is  to  underwrite 
part  of  the  cost  of  economic  development 
abroad.  This  scheme  would  use  tax  dol¬ 
lars  through  governmental  grants  for 
so-called  technical  assistance. 

This  program  is  an  effort  to  promote 
the  President’s  idea  of  a  bold  new  pro¬ 
gram  announced  in  his  inaugural  address 
of  January  20,  1949.  He  did  not  realize, 
or  his  ghost  writer  did  not  tell  him,  that 
the  idea  was  not  a  new  one;  in  fact,  it 
was  5  years  old.  He  was  only  parroting 
the  words  of  a  notorious  character  in  the 
international  world.  Who  was  he?  Just 
a,,  minute  while  I  read  excerpts  from  a 
book  entitled  “Tehran:  Our  Path  in  War 
and  Peace.”  Now,  before  I  give  you  the 
author’s  name  I  will  read  several  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  book: 

America  can  underwrite  a  gigantic  program 
of  the  industrialization  of  Africa,  to  be 
launched  immediately.  *  *  *  It  must  ini¬ 
tiate  a  general  and  steady  rise  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  life  of  the  African  peoples.  *  *  * 

What  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  situation 
is  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
proposing  a  common  program  of  economic 
development  of  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries.  »  •  *  For  Latin  America  (such  a 

program)  opens  the  door  for  an  immense 
leap  ahead  in  progress.  »  *  * 

For  the  United  States  especially  it  contrib¬ 
utes  a  large  part  of  the  answer  to  that  all- 
important  question  as  to  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  keep  our  national  economy  in 
operation.  *  *  * 

The  Government  can  do  it  if  free  enter¬ 
prise  fails  to  meet  the  challenge  and  bogs 
down  on  the  job. 

Our  Government  can  create  a  series  of 
giant  industrial  development  corporations, 
each  in  partnership  with  some  other  govern¬ 
ment  or  group  of  governments,  and  set  them 
to  work  upon  large-scale  plans  of  railroad 
and  highway  building,  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  and  all-around  mod¬ 
ernization  in  all  the  devastated  and  unde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world.  America  has  the 
skilled  technicians  capable  of  producing  the 
plans  for  such  projects,  sufficient  to  get  them 
under  way,  within  a  6-month  period  of  time 
after  a  decision  is  made. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  made  those 
statements,  and  who  was  the  author? 
None  other  than  Earl  Browder,  then 
officially  the  head  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  is  the  term  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  spelled  out,  nor  is  there 
a  showing  anywhere  that  technical 
knowledge  is  not  available  to  other  na¬ 
tions  or  areas.  If  we  probe  deep  enough, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  making  technical 
assistance  available  to  other  nations  ac¬ 


tually  means  paying  the  bill  for  them, 
or  paying  for  the  services  of  technical 
advisers. 

WHERE  WILL  THE  MONET  GO? 

Who  will  receive  the  direct  benefits  of 
the  subsidy  to  which  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  will  be  committed  if  this  title  ni 
remains  in  the  bill?  The  aaswer  will 
be:  Undeveloped  areas.  But  by  what 
standard?  What  is  an  undeveloped 
area?  Will  it  extend  to  areas  where  vi¬ 
sionary  idealists  anticipate  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  adding  tangibles  and  intangibles 
of  human  welfare?  Underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  would  seem  to  rule  out 
possible  inhabitants  on  other  planets,  so 
we  are  safe  there.  The  point  is  that  no 
relevant  limitations  as  to  where  this 
money  will  go  are  contained  in  title  III 
which  we  are  considering. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  COST? 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  definite  in¬ 
dication  in  this  title  as  to  the  size  of  this 
undertaking  in  terms  of  dollars.  These 
global  planners  sugar-coat  the  pill  by 
saying,  “The  value  of  the  program 
should  be  measured  in  human  terms,  not 
'  in  dollars.”  Have  you  heard  that  plati¬ 
tude  before?  Be  careful  when  propo¬ 
nents  of  world-wide  economic  planning 
propose  that  its  accounts  be  considered 
in  nondollar  terms.  The  sky  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  limit.  And  do  not  forget 
that  the  first  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  is  only  a  starter — just  a  foot  in 
the  door.  Remember,  this  is  to  be  an 
international  organization  and  you  can 
bet  that  ways  and  means  to  spend  our 
money  will  be  devised.  One  witness  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  observed:  “Are  we 
shooting  at  another  five  billion,  six  bil¬ 
lion,  eight  billion,  or  ten  billion  a  year, 
out  of  the  American  taxpayers?”  Are  we 
going  to  make  a  down-payment  on  some¬ 
thing  without  knowing  what  the  final 
cost  is  to  be?  Think  it  over. 

WHO  WILL  DO  THE  SPENDING? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  not 
clear  in  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  is 
clear  enough,  though,  who  will  pay  the 
undefined  amount  of  money  whose  out¬ 
lay  is  involved  in  this  title — the  Ameri¬ 
can  public. 

Who  will  spend  the  money?  Here  the 
answer  is  less  clear. 

Section  303  (b)  refers  to  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  aid  as  being  reviewed  by  agen¬ 
cies  of  this  Government.  Section  305 
refers  to  bilateral  undertakings  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency.  Section  313  refers  in  de¬ 
tail  to  the  employment  of  persons  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title. 

But  section  304  (a)  says: 

The  United  States  shall  participate  in 
multilateral  technical-cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  their 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

Under  what  limitations?  None  what¬ 
ever.  The  section  in  question  says  that 
such  participation  shall  take  place 
“wherever  practicable.”  Section  304  (b) 
authorizes  the  President  to  effect  such 
participation  whenever  that  mode  of 
operation  will  “contribute  as  effectively 
as  would  participation  in  comparable 
programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.” 
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One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
detect  that  the  language  contains  no  ad¬ 
ministrative  standard  whatever.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  Executive  only  to  measure  one 
guess  against  another. 

Following  out  the  same  course,  section 
304  (b)  authorize  “contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  for  technical-cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its  related 
organizations.” 

A  like  authorization  as  to  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions  is  added.  What  are  the  limita¬ 
tions?  None  whatever,  except  “the  lim¬ 
its  of  appropriations  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.” 

In  other  words,  every  cent  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  authorization,  limitless 
in  years  and  limitless  in  amount  after  the 
first  year,  might  be  turned  over  to  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  to  spend. 

EVALUATING  THE  PURPOSES 

As  to  the  proposition  to  present  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  know-how, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gift 
will  not  be  free — at  least  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
gift  aspect  will  be  a  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  assistance  proferred  in  this 
undertaking  as  against  technical  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  receiving  governments 
could  obtain  for  themselves  by  paying 
for  it.  A  second  distinguishing  aspect 
will  be  that  the  technical  assistance  will 
be  parceled  out  on  a  basis  of  global  plan¬ 
ning  by  governmental  and  international 
organizations.  The  effort  will  be  on  a 
government-to-government  basis  and  on 
an  agency-to-agency  basis.  This  is  pub¬ 
lic  planning  on  the  grand  scale,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  expected  to 
pay  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  by  increas¬ 
ing  economic  well-being  across  the  globe 
he  will  also  be  helping  to  found  a  more 
stable  peace. 

That  is  a  profoundly  worth-while 
hope.  It  is  so  estimable  an  objective  that 
the  means  to  it  deserve  better  than  un¬ 
critical  examination.  For  even  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  world  planners  the 
role  that  governments  and  international 
agencies  can  play  will  be  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  role  that  capital  itself 
can  play  if  given  the  opportunity.  Title 
III  itself  contains  a  pale  reflection  of  this 
thought  in  its  references  to  investment 
and  trade. 

The  legislation  here  proposed  relates 
to  the  development  of  areas  which  are 
economically  lagging.  Economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  another  name  for  invest¬ 
ment,  but  with  this  distinction:  Invest¬ 
ment  necessarily  means  development  for 
the  sake  of  profit.  And  profit  is  a 
touchy  subject. 

Profit  is,  of  course,  the  increment  in 
what  is  produced  by  an  economic  under¬ 
taking  as  against  what  is  put  into  the 
undertaking.  It  is  the  measure  that 
shows  whether  the  investment  was 
sound.  Keeping  books  is  economically 
the  only  way  of  making  sense.  When  the 
assumptions  of  an  investment  prove  cor¬ 
rect,  the  books  show  a  balance.  That  is 
profit.  In  the  Marxian  folklore,  profit  is 
something  sinister.  In  the  attitude  of 
the  governments  of  many  economically 
laggard  countries,  profit  is  likewise  some¬ 


times  regarded  as  evil,  depending  on  who 
gets  it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  proposal  contained  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  has  a  worthy  objective:  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  higher  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  greater  economic  efficiency 
among  the  economically  underdeveloped 
nations. 

It  is  when  one  examines  the  premises 
of  action  that  doubts  arise  concerning 
title  ni. 

It  contains  no  administrative  stand¬ 
ards  for  selecting  the  areas  to  be  helped 
or  the  type  of  help  to  be  given. 

It  gives  no  hint  of  the  duration  of  the 
effort  or  the  cost  involved.  In  that 
sense,  it  is  not  a  program  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  of  a  hope. 

It  involves  the  dubious  proposal  of 
spending  the  money  through  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  which  will  not  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  results  achieved  and 
which  are  inadequately  prepared  for  the 
functions  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

It  is  at  best  equivocal  in  its  relation  to 
the  encouragement  of  international  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  harmful  in  its  implications  re¬ 
specting  the  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade. 

In  brief,  it  fails  to  justify  the  claims 
made  on  its  behalf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  recall  that  in  the  President’s 
inaugural  address  four  points  were 
stressed.  The  point  4  program — title 
III  of  this  act — which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  endeavoring  to  have 
stricken  is  one  of  the  four  vital  points  of 
the  over-all  plan  of  American  foreign 
policy  intended  to  achieve  our  goals  of 
continuing  peaee,  freedom,  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Point  4  in  the  President’s  address 
reads  as  follows: 

We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  tbe  benefits  of  the  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  and  our  industrial  progress  available 
for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  unde¬ 
veloped  areas.  We  should  make  available 
to  peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our 
store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help 
them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
life,  and  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
we  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas 
needing  development.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  help  free  peoples  of  the  world  through 
their  own  efforts  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and 
more  economical  power  to  lighten  their 
burden. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
made  the  statement  that  this  is  a  new 
policy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  new  policy. 
It  is  not  a  new  program,  because  we  have 
for  a  number  of  years  had  what  I  think 
is  the  most  important  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  operation  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  States.  The  membership  of  this 
House  as  well  as  the  membership  of  the 
other  body  last  year  unanimously,  with¬ 
out  a  single  dissenting  vote,  provided  for 
a  continuation  of  that  program  for  5 
years  and  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $35,000,000  to  carry  out  its  objectives. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  new  program  or 
policy;  and  it  is  not  a  world- wide  WPA, 


because  the  cooperative  program  in 
Latin  America  has  been  one  means  by 
which  other  nations  have  joined  with 
us  on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  their  own 
contributions  have  helped  to  bring  about 
their  own  betterment  and  to  achieve 
great  prestige  and  respect  for  us  in  that 
area. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  book 
about  Tehran.  I  did  not  hear  about 
that  until  he  appeared  in  the  well  of 
this  House  today.  I  believe  the  genesis 
of  this  program  goes  not  to  Tehran,  but 
goes  back  to  the  program  which  this 
country  has  had  in  effect  for  so  many 
years  in  Latin  America.  This  program 
is  based  on  10  years  of  solid  experience 
with  the  technical  assistance  program 
in  Central  and  South  America.  With 
this  experience  the  United  States  is  now 
fully  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  same 
kind  of  technical  assistance  activities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where,  as  in 
southeast  Asia,  they  are  desperately 
needed  to  counteract  the  advances  of 
communism. 

May  I  say  in  response  to  the  question 
as  to  what  is  an  undeveloped  area,  that 
it  embraces  most  of  the  world  lying  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  globe.  The  re¬ 
gions  of  southeast  Asia,  India,  Iran,  most 
of  Africa,  areas  where  people  have  to 
live  on  approximately  2,000  calories  a 
day,  which  is  hardly  enough  to  live  on, 
areas  where  people  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat  or  enough  to  clothe  themselves, 
whose  life  expectancy  is  about  half  of 
what  ours  is,  areas  which  are  ripe  for 
communism  if  something  is  not  done. 
I  hope  something  will  be  done  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.'  I  hope  we  will  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Herter],  a  distinguished 
student  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  our 
foreign  policy,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  about  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  at  the  present  time.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  measure  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  bill  he  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  and  the  bill  which  was 
recommended  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Under  the  technical 
assistance  feature  of  this  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  what  is  to  keep  Red  China  from 
applying  for  this  technical  assistance 
through  a  United  Nations  organization, 
which  will  be  paying  70  percent  or  more 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  we  have 
not  recognized  Red  China  and  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  recognize  Communist 
China.  I  hope  it  does  not  achieve  a 
seat  in  the  United  Nations.  If  those 
assumptions  are  correct,  there  will  be 
no  aid  given  to  Red  China. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  in 
effect  what  might  be  called  a  point  4 
program,  a  cooperative  program,  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  in  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Chinese-American  Joint  Rural 
Reconstruction  Commission,  which  is 
doing  fine  work  in  raising  the  living 
standards  over  there  and  it  has  been 
very  effective. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  that  part  of  the 
United  Nations  or  a  bilateral  agreement? 

Mr MANSFIELD.  A  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  had  much  more  value  for  our 
money,  and  much  more  success  in  our 
program  where  it  has  been  through  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  country 
than  we  have  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  If  the  gentleman  will  let  me  ob¬ 
serve  further,  I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  United  Nations  itself  to  put  on  it 
responsibilities  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  handle  successfully.  I  hope  the 
United  Nations  will  operate  with  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  as  time  goes  on,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  doing  a  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  United  Nations  by  putting 
responsibilities  on  it  which  might  be  em¬ 
barrassing,  such  as  Bulgaria,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  apply  to  one  of  the  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  It  could  prove  very  embarras¬ 
sing  to  us  to  have  that  happen.  If  Bul¬ 
garia  will  come  and  apply  to  us,  through 
a  bilateral  agreement,  I  would  have  no 
compunction  about  it.  I  think  some 
American  technicians  over  there,  might 
be  ambassadors  of  good  will.  However, 
I  do  not  like  Bulgaria  applying  to  the 
UN  and  using  that  as  a  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  their  own  country  because  we 
would  have  no  control  over  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  what  the  gentleman  says. 
As  far  as  this  program  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  not  only  on  a  bilateral — that 
is  on  country-to-country — basis  but 
also  through  the  UN  as  well  where  we 
have  certain  agencies  which  we  think 
may  be  of  some  benefit  in  carrying  out 
programs  of  this  sort.  However,  that 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  as  we  go 
along.  The  idea  is  to  bulwark  as  much 
as  we  can  these  people  who  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  could  be  and  in  some  instances 
are  easy  prey  to  communism,  so  that  we 
can  prop  them  up  and  in  that  way  bring 
about  a  betterment  of  their  standards 
so  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  on  our 
side  and  not  on  the  side  of  communism. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  we  would  be  much  more  successful 
and  that  we  can  anticipate  much  more 
success  by  bilateral  agreements  than  we 
can  by  applications  through  UN  agen¬ 
cies? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  has  been 
the  procedure  to  date.  We  have  been 
more  successful  in  our  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams,  and,  as  far  as  this  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  we  have  our  activi¬ 
ties  in  Latin  America  to  back  up  that 
statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the -gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  wording  of  title  III  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  if  we  were  to  agree  to  it, 
there  would  be  no  assurances  to  us  that 
the  funds  would  be  used  on  a  bilateral 
basis  rather  than  being  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations?  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  line  of  demarcation,  is  there, 
in  the  language  as  to  how  much  shall  be 
used  in  each  manner? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that,  as  I 
recall,  there  is  some  language  in  here 
to  that  effect,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lodge],  who  was 
instrumental  in  putting  in  that  language, 
would  give  us  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  th '  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  page  19,  line  3,  the 
standard  is  set  forth  as  being  “will  con¬ 
tribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  effectively  as  would  partici¬ 
pation  in  comparable  programs  on  a 
bilateral  basis.”  In  ether  words,  the  ob¬ 
jective  must  be  fully  and  readily  attain¬ 
able.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  introduce,  which  I  think 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  bill; 
and  that  is  an  amendment  that  provides 
that  the  President  shall  not  give  aid 
under  this  bill  unless — and  I  refer  to 
page  26,  line  6 — it  is  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  ties  it  down 
accurately  and  exactly  with  respect  to 
all  such  countries  as  Bulgaria,  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  and  other  areas  which  we  are 
not  recognizing  and  which  are  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Furthermore,  we  included, 
beginning  on  page  26,  a  provision  that 
the  President  must  terminate  this  pro¬ 
gram  if  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  directs  such  termi¬ 
nation,  so  control  of  the  program  is  still 
left  in  our  hands.  And  on  page  18,  line 
19,  there  is  language  which  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  change,  striking  out 
the  language  “United  States  shall  -par¬ 
ticipate  in  multilateral  technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “President  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  section  304  (b)  it  now 
reads  that  he  is  authorized  to,  and  an 
amendment  will  be  submitted  to  that 
effect  for  304  (a)  also,  the  idea  being 
that  wherever  a  program  can  be  done  as 
well  and  at  no  greater  cost  through  an 
international  organization,  then  the 


President  would  {nake  contributions  to 
it  to  do  the  particular  job,  and  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  whole  matter,  I  had 
felt  that  the  stress  should  be  on  the 
bilateral  rather  than  on  the  multilateral 
arrangements  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  such  dire  experience  with 
UNRRA  and  I  thought  we  had  such  Rela¬ 
tively  successful  experience  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  do  think  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  helpful.  It  is  not  quite  as 
strong  as  I  should  have  liked  it  to  be. 
As  far  as  the  question  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  concerned,  what  I  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  express  there  with  the  help  of  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  was  that  it  should  be  made 
impossible,  or  at  least,  there  should  be 
language  which  would  indicate  our  in¬ 
tention  that  none  of  the  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers  should  be  spent  on 
any  international  program  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  underdeveloped  areas  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  or  dependent 
areas  of  iron-curtain  countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  have  answered 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  by 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  as  to  how  this  matter  shall  be 
administered  and  how  it  will  work  out. 
Of  course,  the  House  must  still  work  its 
will  on  this  measure,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  fundamental  precepts  behind 
this  particular  measure  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  This  is  necessary, 
if  we  are  going  to  get  any  kind  of  help 
from  those  people  whom  we  might  have 
to  depend  on  some  day  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  I  would 
like  to  also  say  that  the  $45,000,000  as 
requested  in  this  appropriation  may  be 
misunderstood,  because  approximately 
$10,000,000  of  that  has  already  been  au¬ 
thorized;  $7,000,000  under  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperation  Act  and  the  rest 
through  other  acts. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  It  has  not  only  tjpen  au¬ 
thorized,  it  has  already  been  appro¬ 
priated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  but 
the  inter-American  cooperation  appro¬ 
priation  was  for  a  5-year  period  at  a 
$7,000,000  a  year  rate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  in  an  effort 
to  clarify  this  question,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  still  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is 
in  title  III  as  now  worded  no  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  as  to  how  much  of  those  funds 
shall  be  used  on  a  bilateral  basis  and 
how  much  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
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United  Nations,  the  only  factor  being 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  authorized  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  as  much  or  all  of  the 
$45,000,000  as  he  may  think  will  equally 
effectively  enable  us  to  participate  in 
these  programs  and  which  are  consistent 
with  our  foreign  policy. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  in  the  present 
complicated  and  perhaps  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  me  what  our  foreign 
policy  is  in  these  underdeveloped  areas 
to  enable  me  to  be  willing  to  allow  the 
President  to  have  such  a  sweeping  power, 
while  I  might  go  along  on  a  bilateral 
basis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  regard  to  yielding  discretion  to 
the  President.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  in  his 
bill  had  that  same  discretionary  proviso. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI  may  be  able  to  back  me  up  on 
this,  that  as  far  as  participation  in  the 
UN  is  concerned  it  would  depend  upon 
the  proportion  already  agreed  upon  in 
previous  activities  covering  these  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  UNESCO,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys  : 

On  page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Sec.  314.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed 
or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government 
under  this  act  until  such  individual  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  present  employee  of  the 
Government,  pending  the  report  as  to  such 
employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  -Investi¬ 
gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties 
under  this  act  for  the  period  of  6  months 
from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 

Renumber  the  later  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is 
improper  at  this  point.  We  are  discus¬ 
sing  the  amendment  already  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  strike 
out  the  title.  • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  title  is  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  and  any  perfecting  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  order  before  voting  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]  to  strike  the  entire 
title. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  M  \  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  I  can  just  get  in  one 
thought,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  later. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  We  want  a  chance  to  say 
something,  too;  that  is  why  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to 
say  for  the  past  few  minutes  what  the 
situation  is  here  on  the  floor.  Under  the 


unanimous-consent  agreement  of  yester¬ 
day  there  is  an'  amendment  pending  to 
strike  out  title  HI.  That  amendment, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them,  will  not  be  acted  upon  until 
perfecting  amendments  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of — so  long  as  there  are  any 
amendments  pending  to  perfect  title  ni. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  discussion  with 
reference  to  perfecting  amendments 
should  come  ahead  of  whether  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  should  prevail  or  not,  and 
at  any  time  discussion  will  be  in  order 
on  the  whole  general  propositon  raised 
by  his  amendment. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it  there  are  a 
number  of  perfecting  amendments  to  be 
offered.  The  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  to  put  in  a  loyalty  check  on  personnel. 
I  have  taken  the  precise  language  from 
the  Smith-Mundt  bill,  which  was  passed 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  loyalty 
check  in  that  act  received  great  atten¬ 
tion  in  both  Houses  and  in  conference. 
I  think  it  is  in  effective  form,  and  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  put¬ 
ting  it  into  this  bill. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act,  enacted  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  Public  Law  402, 
covers  much  of  the  same  ground  as  this 
bill.  For  instance,  under  “Objectives,” 
there  is  this  provision  which  I  quote: 

To  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  (a)  the 
interchange  of  persons,  knowledges  and 
skills,  (b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and 
other  services. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  hearings  on  this  present  bill.  When 
I  asked  Mr.  Webb,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  if  he  would  point  out  anything 
in  this  proposed  legislation  which  could 
not  be  done  under  existing  law,  he  did  not 
point  out  anything.  So  let  us  relax  and 
let  us  realize  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  from  now  on  this  afternoon  is  not 
terribly  new  or  terribly  bold  and  that 
whether  this  title  stays  in  or  not,  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  a  great  deal  of 
important  technical  assistance. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  this  fact:  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  now,  there  is  a  totaj  of  $63,280,482  for 
technical  assistance.  Of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  $63,000,000 — only  $31,000,000  is  new 
stuff.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  title 
III,  of  the  $45,000,000  there  is  a  reauthor¬ 
ization  of  $10,000,000  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  which  we  are  now  successfully  ren¬ 
dering  under  other  legislation. 

In  the  first  title,  EGA,  there  is 
$15,000,000  of  technical  assistance  for 
Europe  and'  its  dependencies.  In  the 
Korean-aid  section  there  is  $2,779,000  of 
technical  assistance.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  technical  assistance 
go  on  whether  or  not  this  title  stays  in. 
At  a  later  time  I  will  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee  to  offer  another  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  bearing  on  the  point 
which  came  up  a  few  moments  ago 
which  is  to  limit  the  total  contribution 
under  this  title  to  United  Nations  and 
its  related  organizations  to  40  percent 
of  the  total.  But  that  is  not  up  now.  I 
merely  wanted  to  bring  up  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  perfecting  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  more  of  the 
time  of  the  committe*. 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  as  to  the  authority  which  already 
exists  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  this 
kind  applies  to  that  part  which  may  be 
carried  out  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  VORYS.  All  I  say  is  that  when  I 
asked  Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb 
he  could  not  point  out  'anything  that 
was  proposed  that  could  not  be  carried 
out  under  existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smith  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  floor  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]  that  he  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  on  any  amendment  offered 
to  or  on  a  question  arising  on  H.  R. 
7797  be  limited  to  5  minutes  and  no 
more,  and  the  motion  pro  forma  shall 
not  be  made  to  cLcumvent  such  limi¬ 
tation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mi-.  Cavalcante]? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
Tram  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Smith  amendment  should-  be  adopted. 
The  time  is  now  to  start  sloughing  off  on 
these  programs  of  spending,  and  let  the 
participating  countries  of  the  ECA  work 
just  a  bit  harder. 

This  is  just  another  give-away  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  time  to  give  relief  to  the 
tax-weary  American  taxpayers,  who,  I 
warn  you,  have  reached  a  point  of  utter 
exhaustion.  And  again  I  might  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  ECA  dead  line  in 
1952,  in  my  personal  opinion,  is  merely  a 
gesture.  It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe 
that  the  economic  stability  will  have 
been  restored  in  those  European  coun¬ 
tries,  or  elsewhere,  by  that  dead  line. 
When  1952  arrives,  I  predict  that  the 
program  being  offered  here  today,  the 
point  4  program,  will  be  the  vehicle  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ECA.  This  kind 
of  a  program  if  adopted  will  be  expanded 
and  expanded  and  could  readily  require 
several  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  There 
is  no  termination  date  on  it.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  developed  in  the  next  year  or 
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two,  and  then  by  1952  requests  will  be 
made  to  spend  three  or  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  carry  out  the  projects  that  have 
been  worked  up.  If  when  1952  arrives 
and  the  ax  falls  on  the  spending  of  the 
ECA  program,  the  Communist  threat  will 
be  the  theme  song  for  the  continuation 
of  some  kind  of  a  program  for  world¬ 
wide  spending. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
sounder  judgment  to  go  a  bit  easier  on 
the  American  taxpayer  now  rather  than 
try  for  world  coverage  so  that  when  and 
if  further  help  should  be  needed  con¬ 
sideration  might  be  given  to  the  matter. 
But  if  the  ECA  advocates  continue  to 
gouge  the  American  people  and  wreck 
the  industrial  life  and  economy  of  this 
Nation  they  will  rue  the  day  for  their 
unsound  judgment. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  the  only  one 
who  has  not  been  heard  or  even  thought 
about  in  this  furious  scrap  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  spend  his  money.  They 
have  been  patient  in  this  gigantic  pro¬ 
gram  of  spending  over  the  last  several 
years,  but  I  warn  you  that,  they  have  now 
reached  the  breaking  point  and  are  now 
asking  for  relief  from  this  tremendous 
burden  of  taxation.  I  feel  certain  that 
when  you  return  to  your  districts  you 
will  find  that  the  thinking  of  your  people 
on  these  spending  programs  has  reversed 
itself,  or  at  least  that  they  will  have  their 
say  in  the  next  general  election,  and  you 
will  hear  from  them  at  that  time. 

The  American  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ECA  program  would 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  a  war-torn 
world  and  were  willing  to  put  the  cash 
on  the  barrel  head  for  results.  We  have 
poured  out  billions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  You  all  know  the  results;  they  are 
practically  nil  as  far  as  world  peace  and 
stability  are  concerned.  When  the  ECA 
program  was  undertaken,  these  countries 
were  to  coperate  with  us,  integrate  their 
economic  life,  tear  down  existing  bar¬ 
riers,  bring  about  through  legislative 
procedure  certain  necessary  reforms  in 
these  countries;  but  to  date  little  or 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  All  they  do  is  take  what  we 
pour  in  and  do  little  or  nothing  to  effect 
the  reforms  necessary  to  bring  about 
stability  and  recovery.  While  we  are 
pouring  in  our  money  for  the  industrial 
rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  coun¬ 
tries,  our  allies  continue  industrial  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  remaining  industries  of 
these  countries,  taking  away  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  the  people  and  frustrating  the 
recovery  efforts  in  these  countries.  ECA 
has  fulfilled  its  essential  objectives;  the 
major  problem  now  remaining  is  the 
integration  of  the  separate  and  conflict¬ 
ing  European  economies  into  a  single 
system.  Little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  anywhere. 

The  question  is;  How  long  can  the 
economy  of  this  country  stand  this  ter¬ 
rific  drain?  How  long  can  our  finances 
and  our  resources  stand  up  under  it? 
This  is  problematical.  If  we  desire  to 
wreck  the  economy  of  our  Nation,  reduce 
the  living  standards  of  our  people,  bank¬ 
rupt  the  country,  we  will  continue  to  run 
hog  wild  on  these  spending  programs. 
If,  however,  we  use  sound  judgment  we 
shall  proceed  cautiously  and  carefully  on 


this  point  4  program  and  not  accept 
everything  that  is  thrust  and  thrown  at 
us. 

Let  me  reiterate,  in  conclusion,  what 
I  have  said  before,  that  if  we  are  sud¬ 
denly  precipitated  into  an  emergency  or 
catapulted  into  another  cataclysm  of 
war,  no  bankrupt  country  has  ever  won 
a  war. 

The  Smith  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Is  the  gentleman 
who  now  has  the  floor  and  is  requesting 
unanimous  consent  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry,  but  for  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  information  the  Chair  may  say 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  not,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  which  seems  to  be 
prevalent,  and  in  the  further  hope  that 
I  might  be  helpful  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  I  have  obtained  accurate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  I  desire  to  bring  this 
information  to  your  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Erroneous  and  irresponsible  propa¬ 
ganda,  streaming  headlines,  and  loud 
assertions  over  the  radio  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  wasting  and  squandering  the 
taxpayers’  money  and  has  been  destroy¬ 
ing  vital  foods  probably  prompted  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  approve  the  proposals  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys].  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  public 
might  be  misled  by  such  erroneous  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  can,  of  course,  under¬ 
stand  -how  perhaps  some  Members  of 
Congress,  not  familiar  with  the  facts, 
might  likewise  be  misled.  As  I  have 
heretofore  stated  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Poage]  and  I, 
together,  discussed  and  prepared  the 
Burleson  amendment,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  adopted  in  committee, 
and  further  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  vehicle  which  would  enable  the  House 
to  work  its  will  upon  the  suggestion  that 
a  part  of  the  ECA  appropriation  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  purchase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  was  definitely  an 
instrument  which  we  intended  to  use  in 


defeating  the  Vorys  amendment.  After 
the  Vorys  amendment  was  defeated,  I 
very  frankly  admitted  that  I  was  not 
anxious  to  influence  anyone’s  judgment 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  Burleson 
amendment,  which  I  actually  helped  to 
prepare.  To  keep  faith  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Poage]  and  I 
had  taken,  and  to  keep  faith  with  some 
of  the  members  of  my  own  committee, 
all  of  whom  voted  with  us  in  defeating 
the  Vorys  amendment,  I  felt  that  I 
should  at  least  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I 
did  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  I 
frankly  do  not  believe  that  it  was  or  is  a 
bad  amendment.  I  do  realize,  however, 
as  I  stated  at  the  time,  that  it  has  some 
of  the  objections  which  could  be  leveled 
at  the  Vorys  amendment.  I  was  and  I 
am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Burleson  amendment  is  much  better 
-than  the  Vorys  amendment  and  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  If  the  House  rejects 
the  Burleson  amendment,  I  shall  not  be 
grieved.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  when  the  roll  is  called. 

Realizing  that  a  lot  of  misinformation 
has  come  out  through  the  press  and 
radio  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
appreciating  the  value  of  truth,  I  have 
obtained  from  officials  of  the  CCC  accu¬ 
rate  information  and  true  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  financial  activities  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  corporation.  In  possession 
of  the  information  which  I  have  obtained 
and  which  I  will  in  a  moment  submit, 
you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  vote 
with  intelligence  on  the  proposition 
which  is  involved  in  the  Burleson 
amendment  when  a  roll  call  is  demanded 
in  the  House.  The  information  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  will  also  be  of  great 
value  to  you  when  discussing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  CCC  with  your  constituents 
when  you  return  home. 

STATEMENT  ON  COST  OF  CCC  ACTIVITIES 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March 
28,  1950,  Congressman  Vorys  made  the 
following  statement — page  4312,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record: 

In.  a  letter  by  Assistant  Budget  Director 
Lawton,  in  February  1949,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had 
sustained  a  net  loss  since  its  organization 
up  to  then  of  $3,890,891,170.  But  that  they 
were  able  to  show  a  surplus  in  their  state¬ 
ment  by  including  as  income  the  appropria¬ 
tions  received  from  the  Congress. 

The  foregoing  assertion  is  apparently 
based  on  statements  made  by  Senator 
Williams  in  the  Senate  on  March  29, 
1949 — page  3486,  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord — in  which  he  referred  to — 

First.  Statements  put  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  that  there  had  been  a  gain  of 
about  $189,000,000  on  price  support  and 
export  operations  of  CCC  from  1933 
through  June  30,  1948. 

Second.  Correspondence  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  stated  the  net  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  its  organization  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1933,  through  December  31,  1948, 
was  $2,146,930,367. 

Third.  Statement  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  CCC  loss  dees  not  in- 
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elude  $1,743,960,803  mentioned  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  letter  as  expenditures  under  sec¬ 
tion  32. 

Fourth.  A  total  loss  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $3,880,891,170  which  was  obtained  by 
combining  the  CCG  net  loss  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  32  expenditures. 

The  foregoing  presentation  and  the 
figure  of  $3,880,891,170  are  completely 
misleading  in  the  following  respects : 

First.  The  section  32  expenditures  of 
$1,743,S60,803  did  not  represent  funds 
spent  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  Senator  Williams  asserted  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
Vorys,  repeated.  Rather,  this  figure 
represented  various  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  separate  legislative  authority  known 
as  section  32.  Programs  carried  out  with 
these  funds,  which  are  appropriated  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  30  percent  of 
the  custom  receipts,  include  surplus  re¬ 
moval  programs,  direct  distribution  of 
food  to  welfare  institutions,  diversion 
programs,  new  uses,  the' food-stamp  pro¬ 
gram,  export  subsidy  programs  on  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  dried  fruits,  and  so  forth, 
and,  during  several  of  the  years  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  entire  school-lunch  program 
was  carried  out  with  such  funds.  Thus, 
first  of  all,  the  expenditures  referred  to 
were  not  CCC  operations,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  expenditures  to  any  CCC 
figures  is  completely  erroneous  and 
misleading. 

Second.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  $2,146,- 
930,367  referred  to  as  net  loss  of  CCC  on 
December  31,  1948.  We  are  considering 
today  the  cost  of  price-support  activities. 
So  the  first  thing  we  need  to  remember 
is  that  the  CCC  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out  other  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period.  One  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  was  the  wartime  consumer  subsidy 
program  designed  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  keeping 
with  OPA  ceiling  prices  to  consumers. 
To  do  this  job  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  paid  out  $2,102,979,821.  Let 
me  repeat,  in  the  figure  of  $2,146,930,367 
referred  to  as  net  loss  of  CCC,  there  is 
$2,102,979,821  of  wartime  consumer  sub¬ 
sidy  costs.  This  subsidy  figure  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  actual  dollar  outlay  for 
such  subsidies  and  does  not  include  the 
administrative  expense  of  making  such 
payments  nor  the  interest  paid  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  on  its  deficit  arising  out  of  such 
payments.  The  figure  for  interest  alone 
in  connection  with  these  subsidies  has 
been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000. 

Let  me  now  give  you  the  specific  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cost  of  price  support  which 
are  available  each  month  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
As  previously  indicated  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Department  referred  to 
above,  the  net  result  of  commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price  support  and  ex¬ 
port  operations  from  1933  through  June 
30,  1948,  was  a  gain  of  approximately 
$189,000,000.  This  figure  represents 
realized  gains  and  losses  on  commodities 
acquired  and  disposed  of,  but  does  not 
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Include  this  $2,000,000,000  of  wartime 
consumer  subsidy  costs  or  administrative 
and  interest  expense  in  the  net  amount 
of  $74,000,000. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  date,  February  28,  1950.  To  that 
date  CCC  had  sustained  a  net  loss  under 
the  price  support  program  on  commodi¬ 
ties  acquired  and  disposed  of  in  the 
amount  of  $495,800, 000,000.  This 
covers  the  entire  period  from  1933 
through  February  28,  1950.  I  will  in¬ 
sert  the  entire  table,  but  some  of  the 
more  significant  figures  are  these:  On 
the  basic  commodities  there  has  been  a 
net  gain  of  $60,000,000  from  1933 
through  February  28,  1950.  The  more 
significant  losses  are  $355,400,000  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  $90,400,000  on  wool,  and  $60,- 
200,000  on  peanuts.  In  summary,  the 
Corporation  has  had  losses  of  $713,000,- 
000  on  some  commodities  offset  by  gains 
of  $217,200,000  on  others,  which  results 
in  a  net  program  loss  on  price-support 
activities  of  $495,800,000.  When  we 
consider  the  tremendous  benefits  to 
farmers  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  price 
support  over  the  years  since  1933  at  a 
cost  of  $495,800,000,  and  realizing  that 
$355,400,000  of  this  amount  was  lost  on 
potatoes  alone,  it  is  quite  a  different 
story  from  the  $3,880,000,000  which  was 
represented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  as  being  the  losses 
charged  off  by  CCC.  In  fairness  to  the 
Budget  Bureau,  let  me  say  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  figures  furnished  by  it 
were  requested  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
confusion  on  this  matter. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  price  support 
from  another  viewpoint.  Since  1933, 
price  support  has  been  extended  on  43,- 
000,000  bales  of  cotton,  over  1,000,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  almost  2,000,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  about  2,500,Q00,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  However,  the  total 
quantities  under  loans  and  in  inventory 
today  only  amount  to  6,300,000  bales  of 
cotton,  365,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
731,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  470,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Thus,  the 
quantities  on  hand  today,  which  for  the 
most  part  represent  desirable  reserves, 
are  mighty  small  in  relation  to  the  total 
which  has  been  supported.  The  great 
benefit  to  farmers  and  the  Nation  from 
the  support  of  prices  on  these  tremen¬ 
dous  quantities  over  the  17  years  since 
1933  has  been  accomplished  at  little  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

As  I  said  before,  the  net  result  is  a 
profit  of  $60,000,000  on  the  basics.  On 
cotton  there  is  a  gain  of  $206,000,000, 
and  on  tobacco  a  gain  of  $5,300,000.  On 
corn,  the  loss  is  only  $46,800,000,  on 
wheat,  $43,500,000,  on  peanuts,  $60,200,- 
000,  and  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000  on 
rice.  The  total  amount  invested  in  the 
price  support  of  all  commodities  since 
1933  has  been  over  $10,000,000,000,  and 
the  loss  to  date  has  been  less  than  5 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  used.  From  the 
taxpayer’s  standpoint  it  is  the  5  cents 
and  not  the  dollar  which  is  the  cost  of 
price  support. 


Department  op  Agriculture, 
Prodcution  anJ  Market¬ 
ing  Administration, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Cumulative  net  results 1  of  price-support 
operations  by  commodities,  1933-Feb.  28, 
1950 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

COMMODITIES  ON  WHICH  THERE  WERE  NET  GAINS 


Cotton,  upland _ _  206.  0 

Tobacco _  5.  3 

Soybeans _ -  4.  8 

Other _  1. 1 


Total _ 217.2 

COMMODITIES  ON  WHICH  THERE  WERE  NET  LOSSES 

Potatoes,  Irish - 355.  4 

Wool _  90.  4 

Peanuts _  60.  2 

Com _ 46.  8 

Wheat - 43.  5 

Eggs _ —  39.  2 

Hemp  and  hemp  fiber -  21.  5 

Sugar  beets _  16.  5 

Grain  sorghums _  12.  5 

Prunes _  8.  5 

Raisins _  6.  6 

Other _  11.9 


Total _ 713.0 

Net  loss _  495.  8 


1  Realised  gains  and  losses,  excluding  gen¬ 
eral  income  and  expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  if  you  take  the  final 
figures  of  a  net  loss  to  date  of  only  $495,- 
000,000  and  subtract  the  cost  of  the 
potato  program,  $335,000,000  this  cor¬ 
poration  has  lost  only  $140,000,000  in 
17  years  of  operation.  Yet  the  country 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  through  this 
agency  we  have  been  wasting  and  squan¬ 
dering  money.  The  country  has  been 
led  by  the  press  and  radio  to  believe  that 
we  have  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000  tied 
up  in  perishable  assets  which  are  now 
deteriorating  or  are  being  destroyed  and 
wasted. 

Even  yesterday  I  had  telegrams  and 
other  communications  asking  me  when 
the  Government  was  going  to  stop  de¬ 
stroying  food.  This  was  due  to  the  er¬ 
roneous  impression  that  had  gone  out 
through  the  press  and  the  radio. 

Yesterday  I  called  my  committee  to¬ 
gether  and  had  the  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  present  with 
their  books  and  records.  I  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  going  to  be  an  open 
meeting  and  a  truth  meeting,  a  meeting 
at  which  we  were  going  to  try  to  find  the 
true  facts  with  regard  to  the  financial 
operations  of  this  agency.  Believe  me  or 
not,  when  we  announced  it  was  going  to 
be  a  truth  meeting  and  we  were  going 
into  the  books  and  records  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  not  one  single 
representative  of  the  American  press 
came  into  the  committee  reem,  nor  was 
there  a  single  radio  commentator  pres- 
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ent.  All  of  thi£  shows  that  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  are  finding  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  true  facts  to  the  public 
in  America.  If  the  consumers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  knew  and  understand  the  picture  and 
could  appreciate  the  great  value  of  this 
program,  they  would  not  be  besieging 
Congress  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I. yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  give  his  statement  to 
the  press,  because  it  is  quite  detailed  and 
it  is  important.  I  know  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  take  it  down  the  way 
the  gentleman  has  given  it  to  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  there  was  no  representative 
of  the  press  or  radio  there  when  we  had 
the  records  three  and  when  we  were 
searching  for  the  facts.  Here  is  a  record 
which  I  will  put  up  against  the  RFC  or 
any  other  governmental  agency.  It 
handled  over  $10,000,000,000  in  wartime 
and  peacetime  and  in  depression  and  in 
prosperity  and  it  has  come  out  with  a 
nominal  loss  of  $140,000,000  excluding 
the  potato  program. 

Mi-.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  figures  which  I  gave  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  other  day,  and  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  his  figures,  or  somebody  is. 
As  to  the  source  of  those  figures,  I  got 
them  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  explanation. 
However,  I  find  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  a  reference  to  the  proceedings,  I 
think,  before  the  gentleman’s  committee, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Ralph  S.  Trigg, 
head  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  runs  the  price  program,  told 
Congress  yesterday  that  on  February  28 
the  total  was  $4,336,175,453  invested  in 
farm-price  supports.  Was  that  the  fig¬ 
ure  that  was  brought  out? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
correct  figure.  However,  that  was  the 
investment  that  we  had  in  loans  on  good 
collateral  on  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  the  article  here  de¬ 
scribes  what  the  articles  are  and  he  says 
this  should  be  safeguarded. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right.  Now,  why  is 
it,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  that  the 
press  and  radio  of  this  country  cannot 
tell  the  truth  about  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  Corporation,  rather  than  to 
mislead,  befuddle,  ancbconfuse  the  public 
into  believing  that  we  are  wasting  and 
squandering  money. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be 
true,  that  is  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  probably  is.  But 
they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  telling  the 
story.  They  are  still  saying  to  the  public 
that  the  Corporation  has  $4,000,000,000 
invested  in  commodities,  most  of  which 
are  likely  to  perish.  That  propaganda 
has  gone  so  far  that  here  we  have  an 
organization  called  the  Association  for 


the  Abolition  of  Farm  Price  Supports, 
Inc.  Its  slogan  is  “You  are  the  victim  of 
the  farm  price-support  program.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  this  opportunity.  This  thing  is 
not  only  of  vital  importance  to  the 
farmers,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
consumers  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  If  you  break  down  and  destroy 
this  farm  program,  and  if  you  throw 
8,000,000  bales  of  cotton  on  the  market, 
and  all  this  wheat,  corn,  butter,  and 
other  commodities  that  we  are  holding 
off  the  market  in  an  effort  to  market  it 
profitably  at  a  later  date,  you  will  break 
down  and  destroy  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

When  you  destroy  the  farm  economy, 
inevitably  you  will  destroy  the  general 
economy  of  America. 

I  know  the  city  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  realize  and  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  program.  I  know  they 
know  something  about  the  true  facts, 
otherwise  you  could  not  expect  Members 
from  cities  like  Detroit,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  to  vote  for 
this  program.  Yet  they  have  voted  for  it. 
They  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  their  city 
district  and  apologize.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  back  to  the  city  districts  and  say, 
“Yes,  I  joined  the  selfish,  greedy  farm 
bloc  and  voted  for  price  supports”;  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  go  back  and  say,  “I 
am  trying  to  uphold  the  economy  of 
America  so  that  America  can  move  on 
and  can  maintain  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  can  pay  its 
debts. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  newspaper  clipping  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  is 
quoting,  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  for 
the  Washington  Post  reporter  to  write 
up  an  item  about  the  RFC  and  say  that 
every  dime  the  RFC  has  loaned  to  busi¬ 
ness  against  good  collateral  has  been  put 
out  in  normal  circumstances. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  put  the  record 
of  the  CCC  alongside  the  record  of  the 
RFC  any  day  of  the  week  and  guarantee 
that  agriculture  will  come  out  better. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  whether  these  are  accurate  figures. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  saw  in  the  paper.  I 
am  quoting: 

Trigg’s  disclosures  were  made  in  urging  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  go  slow 
about  adopting  new  giveaway  programs  to 
dispose  of  farm  surpluses.  Such  programs 
he  said  should  be  safeguarded  to  see  that 
they  are  used  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
place  of  commodities  that  would  normally 
be  purchased  by  the  recipients. 


Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  That  is  a 
small  matter. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  VORYS.  So  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  CCC  and  nobody 
in  the  Government  has  a  single  sugges¬ 
tion  about  using  this  surplus  to  feed  the 
hungry  people.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
not  understand  law.  I  wish  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  go  back  and  read  the  act  of 
1949,  which  I  hope  the  gentleman  voted 
for,  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  We  gave  broad  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  away  per¬ 
ishable  commodities  so  that  the  human 
family  might  consume  them,  and  so  that 
we  would  not  witness  the  horrible  spec¬ 
tacle  of  seeing  vital  food  deteriorate  while 
there  are  hungry  people  in  this  country 
or  in  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  figures  which 
the  gentleman  has  given  us  showing  the 
loss  over  this  period  of  close  to  a  half 
billion  dollars,  the  gentleman  also  would 
want  to  make  it  clear,  I  feel  sure,  that 
there  are  two  other  factors  which  should 
enter  into  the  picture.  One,  these  goods 
that  are  now  on  hand  among  the  $4,000,- 
000,000  that  our  Government  is  holding, 
and  which  are  likely  to  deteriorate  and 
be  worth  nothing;  and  second,  the  fact 
that  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  foreign  countries  have  gone 
large  amounts  which  have  tended  to 
make  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
a  going  concern.  Are  those  not  both 
factors ^ 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  What 
would  have  happened  in  the  so-called 
winning  of  the  peace  if  those  commodi¬ 
ties  had  not  been  available?  Suppose 
they  were  not  available  in  the  United 
States  and  ECA  dollars  had  been  put  over 
there,  it  would  have  been  a  terrific  infla¬ 
tionary  thing  all  over  the  world.  The 
price  structure  in  this  country  would  have 
gone  much  higher  than  it  did. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  gentleman.  I  am  trying  to  help  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  to  acquaint  this  House  with  the 
true  facts,  which  I  know  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course,  the  facts 
are  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  made  money  on  some  com¬ 
modities  and  has  lost  money  on  other 
commodities,  but  through  17  years  of  op¬ 
eration  it  has  only  lost,  exclusive  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  $140,000,000. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  gentleman  looks 
upon  that  as  a  creditable  performance, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  if  this  present  farm  program  is 
such  a  success,  why  are  we  asked  to  come 
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in  here  with  the  Brannan  plan  that  does 
something  different? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  I  have  not  brought 
the  Brannan  plan  up.  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  program  which  we  now  have.  It 
can  truly  be  called  a  nonpartisan  fawn 
program.  Perhaps  no  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  building  of  this  worthwhile  pro¬ 
gram  than  my  distinguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  Clifford  Hope. 
He  and  I  know  that  at  least  for  the  past 
16  years  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  worked  and  labored, 
without  regard  to  partisan  politics,  in  the 
interest  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation.  We  do  have  a  program 
broad  enough  to  embrace  all  of  American 
agriculture.  It  is  a  program  of  many 
parts  and  parcels  and  it  did  not  come 
into  being  by  the  mere  passage  of  a  single 
law.  This  program  has  served  well  the 
needs  of  our  Nation,  both  in  times  of 
war  and  in  times  of  peace.  But  all  of 
the  friends  of  agriculture  know  that  it 
is  not  perfect.  No  Member  of  Congress 
wants  to  continue  a  program  as  costly 
as  the  program  of  potatoes  has  been  and, 
yet,  no  intelligent  person  would  want  to 
wreck  or  destroy  the  good  parts  of  the 
program  which  we  now  have.  I  shall  de¬ 
spise  the  day  when  partisan  politics  lifts 
its  ugly  head  again  in  our  committee 
room  and  I  shall  not  like  the  person  who 
seeks  to  destroy  the  program  which  we 
have. 

The  transition  period  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  a  peacetime  economy  has  vis¬ 
ited  terrific  impacts  on  our  agriculture. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  pattern  of 
American  agriculture  must  undergo 
drastic  changes.  Unfortunately,  many 
critics  of  our  program  do  not  understand 
its  implications.  They  do  not  know  its 
virtues  and  they  seem  to  despise  all  of 
its  faults.  This  government  sustained 
great  loses  in  taking  industry  through 
the  transition  period  and  when  compared 
with  those  losses,  the  losses  which  have 
resulted  from  the  farm  program  appear 
to  be  negligible.  But  for  the  present 
farm  program,  including  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program,  this  country  would  have 
gone  into  an  economic  tailspin  and  we 
would  now  be  in  the  very  depths  of  a 
gigantic  depression.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  obligations  and  to  pay  our  debts,  we 
must  maintain  farm  income  and  we 
must  maintain  fair,  yes,  even  high 
wages.  If  commodity  prices  and  wages 
decline,  our  national  income  will  be  im¬ 
paired  in  exact  ratio.  With  declining 
prices  and  wages  we  will  have  declining 
revenue  with  which  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  government  and  with  which  to  pay 
our  national  debts.  If  you  impair  the 
income  of  agriculture,  you  will  destroy 
the  purchasing  power  upon  which  indus¬ 
try  depends.  The  Nation  depends  upon 
agriculture,  yes,  the  livlihoods  of  all  of 
our  people.  All  the  professions  and  vo¬ 
cations  and  avocations  of  life  must  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  upon  the  products  of  the 
good  earth.  Agriculture,  labor,  and 
industry  must  all  pull  together  if  we  are 
to  weather  the  storm  and  to  save  the 
institutions  of  freedom. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  a  new 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  new  amendment. 
It  is  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  pending 
an  amendment  which  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  first. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  storm  abates, 
the  lightning  stops  and  the  thunder 
ceases  to  roll  and  peal,  after  the  mariner 
has  been  tossed  helplessly  and  almost 
hopelessly  upon  the  sea,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  pause  and  look  at  our  compass 
and  see  where  we  are.  Let  us  get  back  to 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  is  a  fine  man,  a  student,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  I  admire  his 
enthusiasm  and  high  idealism. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune  through  which  most  of  us  pass  cause 
us  to  loss  some  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
idealism  as  we  grow  older,  but  I  think 
most  of  us  in  this  body  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  learned  a  few,  lessons.  I 
hope  I  am  not  so  hard-hearted  or  so 
minus  the  milk  of  human  kindness  that 
I  am  not  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of 
others.  I  wonder  how  many  Members 
of  this  body  tithe?  Have  you  given  $10 
of  your  first  $100  to  church  and  school 
and  to  the  poor  and  distressed?  You 
ought  to  give  $20 — not  one-tenth,  but 
one-fifth.  Of  course,  it  is  harder  to 
cough  up  your  own  dough  than  it  is  to  be 
liberal  with  the  other  guy’s  money. 

I  think  we  ought  to  examine  our  own 
minds  and  hearts  today.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  ‘Yes,  yes,”  and  give  away  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  others  who  work  hard,  earn, 
and  save.  The  middle  class  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  being  liquidated  today;  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  not  only  their  earnings, 
but  their  savings,  particularly  the  old 
people  who  have  laid  away  a  nest-egg, 
with  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
cut  in  two.  You  are  going  to  have  to  face 
that  thing,  because  you  and  I  are  going 
to  grow  old. 

I  think  in  spite  of  the  professional  up- 
lifters  and  moral  reformers — and  God 
knows,  the  greatest  reform  we  need  here 
is  to  reform  the  reformers — and  I  am 
addressing  myself  particularly  to  the 
ladies  here  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle. 
I  have  christened  little  babies,  I  have 
married  young  people,  and  buried  old 
ones,  and  I  like  to  help  those  who  are 
in  need,  and  I  help  a  lot  of  you  gentlemen 
who  do  not  need  any  help. 

We  are  going  out  to  uplift  and  save  all 
the  world.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  this  world.  I  think  it  is  too 
big,  and  I  think  there  are  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  it  for  America  with  all  of  her  na¬ 
tural  resources,  her  scientific  skills,  her 
inventive  genius,  her  technological 
know-how,  to  really  accomplish.  I  can¬ 
not  flatter  myself  to  that  extent;  I  can¬ 
not  feel  that  I  am  that  important,  to 
save  all  the  world — I  just  cannot  do  it. 
Who  could  be  such  an  egotist?  Maybe 
you  can  flatter  yourself  up  to  foster  de¬ 
mocracy  and  impose  something  outside 
upon  people  who  cannot  understand  or 


comprehend  or  appreciate.  Why,  it  has 
got  to  come  from  within,  not  without. 

Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  na¬ 
tion  in  all  this  world’s  history  has  been 
so  considerate  and  kind  and  generous  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
American  Red  Cross  has  taken  aid  and 
succor  to  all  the  distressed  peoples  in  this 
world.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
built  schools  and  hospitals  and  asylums 
in  every  country  on  this  globe.  Our 
Christian  missionaries,  thousands  of 
them  from  every  Christian  denomina¬ 
tion,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike — yes, 
I  even  include  the  Jews — have  taken 
light  to  the  heathen.  I  do  not  care 
where  the  aid  is  needed,  whether  it  is  a 
typhoon  in  Japan,  or  an  earthquake  in 
Chile,  in  South  America,  there  is  no  point 
so  distant  or  so  far  away  that  America 
and  the  American  people  have  not  gladly 
and  willingly  taken  aid. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
gentleman  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not,  I  may  say  to 
my  friend  from  Uniontown. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  He  is  one 
individual  with  whom  you  can  disagree 
and  still  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  never  more  seri¬ 
ous  in  my  life  than  I  am  now.  I  feel  very 
much  right  at  this  moment  as  Hamlet 
felt: 

O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew! 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self -slaughter! 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  hillbilly  down 
in  the  Ozarks  can  understand  that  lan¬ 
guage.  We  may  have  hayseed  in  our 
hair,  but  we  do  not  have  cobwebs  in  our 
brain.  We  think  straight.  You  feel  it, 
and  I  feel  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
old  that  I  cherish  and  love.  You  talk 
about  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 
You  want  change.  I  know  you  have  got 
to  have  change  to  make  progress.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  mistake  change  for 
progress  because  often  change  can  be 
for  the  bad  as  well  as  for  the  good. 

I  come  from  old-fashioned  people. 
The  Ten  Commandments  were  written 
in  the  horse-and-buggy  age,  but  they  are 
as  true  today  as  when  Moses  gave  them. 
Two  plus  two  equals  four  now  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Archimedes. 

Times  and  men  change,  but  there  are 
certain  truths  that  are  eternal  and  un¬ 
alterable.  You  cannot  as  the  head  of 
your  family,  you  cannot  as  the  head  of 
your  corporation  or  business,  you  can¬ 
not  as  the  head  of  any  government — 
local,  State,  or  national — continue  to 
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spend  more  than  you  take  in  without 
getting  into  serious  difficulties.  You 
cannot  dance  without  paying  the  fiddler. 
Your  chickens  will  come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  intend  to  support  this  bill,  and  if 
he  does  not  intend  to  support  it,  why  is 
he  against  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  sure  it  is  due  to 
the  little  mind  of  my  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri  who  questions  my  stand  on  this  leg¬ 
islation.  Of  course,  I  am  against  it. 
There  are  a  hundred  reasons  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  say. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  have  said  that.  I  vote 
as  I  talk,  and  I  talk  as  I  vote.  And  I 
will  welcome  my  colleague  to  come  to  any 
town  in  my  district.  He  has  already  in¬ 
vaded  the  district.  Perhaps  I  will  return 
the  compliment.  I  will  welcome  him  to 
a  debate  on  this  issue.  Naturally  I  do 
not  want  him  to  bask  in  my  sunshine. 
I  do  not  care  to  build  him  up.  Of  course, 
I  am  against  it  because  I  love  the  United 
States  as  much  as  Winston  Churchill 
loves  Great  Britain  or  Joe  Stalin  loves 
Soviet  Russia.  So,  may  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri,  do  not  tear  into 
me  on  that.  I  know  his  motive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Is  there  any  limit  on 
the  number  of  times  a  member  of  a 
committee  can  be  recognized  on  one  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  long  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  arises  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  or  offers  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  he  is  entitled  to  recognition. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  There  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  times  he  can  be  recog¬ 
nized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  long  as  he  is  in 
order,  no. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  have  bills  from 
-the  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  will  endeavor  to  defend  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  on  the  floor  just  as  we 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  sought  the 
floor  after  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  was 
through,  is  because  there  is  no  more 
lovable  voice  in  this  Congress  than  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short],  and  there  could  be  no  more 
kindly  exponent  of  a  particular  point  of 
view  that  he  espouses,  and  so  he  is  most 
pleasant  to  take  issue  with  on  that  point 
of  view. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  my  friend  and 
colleague,  who  is  a  very  seasoned  and 
fine  debater  with  whom  I  have  debated 
before,  one  question.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  United  States  has  no  design  to 
run  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


role  of  world  leadership  is  distasteful  to 
the  American  people,  even  though  with 
150,000,000  people  we  are  probably  the 
most  powerful  on  earth.  But,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  Japan  with  a  population  of 
about  90,000,000,  was  afraid  to  conspire 
to  run  the  world,  or  whether  Germany, 
with  a  population  of  about  80,000,000 
people,  was  afraid  to  conspire  to  run  the 
world,  or  whether  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  population,  who  number  about  180,- 
000,000  is  afraid  to  conspire  to  run  the 
world?  On  the  contrary  the  Soviet 
Union  thought  nothing  whatever  of  help¬ 
ing  and  bringing  into  being  a  Communist 
leadership  in  China,  a  vast  country  of 
400,000,000  people.  So,  I  believe  my 
friends,  what  we  are  developing  here  is 
not  the  fact  that  our  people  want  to  run 
the  world — we  know  they  do  not.  What 
we  are  developing  here  is  how  to  stop 
others  from  running  the  world,  who  de¬ 
sign  to  do  so,  who  desire  to  do  so,  who 
are  planning  and  scheming  every  day 
to  do  so. 

Prom  what  I  hear,  one  of  the  main 
objections  made  against  title  HI,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  claims  to  have 
thought  it  up — as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  not  as  has  been  explained — but  even 
that  is  no  objection,  for  this  reason.  We 
are  asking  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  o  have  a  strong  foreign 
policy,  so  when  they  come  out  with  a 
measure  which  is  one  of  the  type  a  strong 
foreign  policy  should  be,  shall  we  oppose 
it  just  because  they  are  not  of  our  party 
or  because  we  do  not  agree  with  other 
things  they  do,  or  shall  we  be  for  it  if 
it  is  good  for  the  Nation?  That,  I  think, 
is  the  only  test  for  this  program,  is  it 
good  for  the  country,  and  I  think  that 
must  be  answered  decisively  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  for  this  reason:  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  brought  up  on  this 
floor  which  will  arm  us  in  our  challenge 
against  communism  with  a  powerful  eco¬ 
nomic  weapon  in  areas  where  there  is 
little  but  hunger  and  despair,  a  perfect 
breeding  ground  for  communism. 

We  know  what  the  Communists  are 
doing,  they  are  going  into  these  under¬ 
developed  areas  and  telling  the  people 
that  their  only  hope  for  improvement 
is  to  adopt  their  Communist  doctrines 
and  philosophy.  What  we  must  do  if 
we  are  to  meet  that  challenge  success¬ 
fully  is  to  go  into  the  same,  areas  and 
say,  “We  will  show  you  with  technical 
skills  how  to  deliver  for  yourselves  the 
very  goods  which  the  Communists  only 
promise.”  That  argument  is  completely 
decisive.  We  can  win  everywhere,  but 
we  cannot  win  if  we  default,  and  we  can¬ 
not  win  if  we  do  not  make  the  effort. 
That  is  all  this  bill  is  about.  x 

For  any  Member  to  say,  “This  is  a 
$45,000,000  program” — really  it  is  only 
$35,000,000,  as  has  been  explained — “but 
it  will  be  more  millions  a  few  years 
hence,”  does  not  make  real  sense.  What 
are  we,  children?  If  we  do  not  like  it, 
if  it  is  $60,000,000  next  year  instead  of 
$45,000,000,  we  can  vote  it  down.  It  has 
to  come  back  here  any  time  any  money 
is  required  or  any  additional  authority 
is  required. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  think  very  care¬ 
fully  before  they  decide  in  a  moment  of 


opposition  to  the  President  or  just  gen¬ 
eral  disinterestedness  or  because  they  are 
tired  of  foreign  policy  programs.  I  ask 
them  to  think  over — what  is  any  Mem¬ 
ber  proposing  in  his  own  heart,  what  is 
he  proposing  as  a  counteraction  to  the 
whole  Communist  campaign  which  is 
counseling  peoples  in  the  undeveloped 
countries  that  communism  is  their  only 
hope,  their  only  way  out.  What  is  every 
Member  proposing  in  order  to  counter 
that  whole  march  of  Communist  ideol¬ 
ogy?  If  he  does  not  have  anything  else 
to  propose,  here  is  an  inexpensive  and 
valid  program  which  we  know  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  want, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  we  know  that. 

In  Latin  America  this  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  has  been  working  now 
since  1943.  Since  1943  this  is  what  has 
happened.  Whereas  the  United  States 
began  by  spending  about  $6,000,000  a 
year  and  the  Latin-American  countries 
spent  only  $700,000,  by  1950  the  United 
States  is  spending  $5,000,000  and  the 
Latin-American  countries  almost  $13,- 
000,000.  That  is  what  they  think  about 
it.  That  is  what  they  think  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  democratic  cooperation  on  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  between  themselves  and 
the  United  States,  exactly  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  The  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  for  the  entire  Latin- 
American  area,  which  I  assume  includes 
all  of  Central  and  South  America  with 
all  its  population,  we  have  been  spending 
only  $5,000,000  a  year  for  this  kind  of 
program.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  to  authorize  nine  times  that  much 
at  one  fell  swoop  is  going  pretty  far? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  say  to  my  col¬ 
league,  whom  I  admire  and  respect,  that 
that  is  a  very  superficial  point  for  this 
reason:  The  total  expenditure  in  Latin 
America  is  $18,000,000,  the  expense  is 
being  shared  there  now  and  will  be  else¬ 
where,  too.  In  addition  to  that,  you  are 
dealing  with  120,000,000  people  in  South 
and  Central  America.  We  are  talking 
now  in  this  bill  of  dealing  in  terms  of 
several  hundred  million  people  in  south¬ 
east  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  must 
cost  more. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no  intention  to 
speak  on  this  bill,  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  asked  for  affirma¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  point- 4  legislation,  and 
my  affirmative  action  in  answer  to  his 
statement  is  this:  Let  us  get  America 
back  on  a  sound  basis,  balance  our  budg¬ 
et,  and  quit  this  deficit  spending.  With 
the  debt  we  now  have  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  the  world  is  in  today,  some  coun¬ 
try  has  to  be  on  a  sound  basis.  I  say  it 
should  be  America.  This  is  not  an  issue 
between  democracy  and  communism, 
this  point-4  legislation.  If  it  were,  I 
along  with  some  of  the  other  advocates 
of  eliminating  this  from  the  bill,  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  for  it. 
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There  is  no  one  in  America  who  hates 
communism  any  more  than  I  do. 

My  answer  to  communism  is  this: 
build  America  up  strong.  Let  us  have  a 
strong  Army,  a  strong  Navy,  a  strong 
Air  Corps,  and  a  strong  Reserve  Corps, 
then  tell  Russia  to  go  straight  to  hades. 

If  she  will  not  go  there,  then  let  us  send 
her  there.  I  am  one  of  those  who  is 
willing  to  go  back  and  do  my  part  to  send 
communism  there,  because  I  love  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  democracy. 

I  cannot  reconcile  a  vote  to  send  $45,- 
000,000  to  those  countries  that  just  a 
few  years  ago,  some  6  or  7  years,  were 
plunging  bayonets  into  the  bellies  of  my 
comrades  and  yours.  I  ;annot  tax  the 
mothers,  sweethearts,  and  wives  of  those 
boys  who  are  now  lying  in  foreign  soil, 
to  make  them  pay  for  this  debt  which 
we  are  trying  to  put  on  them.  This  is 
serious  to  me,  and  I  have  too  much  con¬ 
science  to  vote  to  send  this  money  over 
there  to  build  up  the  countries  which, 
within  a  few  years,  will  come  back  and 
kill  more  American  boys.  I  cannot  rec¬ 
oncile  a  vote  to  send  to  these  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  billions  for  new 
projects  when  here  in  the  United  States 
in  our  omnibus  appropriations  bill  there 
is  not  one  dime  for  new  projects  in  our 
own  country. 

I  cannot  reconcile  a  vote  to  send  $45,- 
000,000  over  there  to  assure  big  business 
that  it  will  succeed,  when  we  cut  25 
percent  off  of  every  project  in  rivers  and 
harbors  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
other  projects  in  America  that  are  so 
direly  needed. 

I  cannot  reconcile  such  things  as  that. 
Why  do  we  not  come  back  to  logic  and 
common  sense.  . 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUTTON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TACKETT.  The  gentleman  fur¬ 
ther  realizes,  too,  that  we  made  an  ap-  - 
propriation  here  to  allow  lobbying  to  go 
on  in  this  country  in  an  effort  to  sell  our 
people  a  bill  of  goods? 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TACKETT.  The  gentleman  fur¬ 
ther  realizes  that  we  have  spent  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sum  of  money  to  those  who 
have  formulated  the  Marshall  plan. 
They  have  gotten  most  of  it.  No  one 
has  ever  denied  that  charge. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  our  great  majority  leader  that  com¬ 
munism  is  bad.  It  is  no  good.  I  am  in 
favor  of  fighting  it  in  every  way.  But  I 
think  the  best  way  we  can  fight  com¬ 
munism  is  to  have  a  strong  America  and 
to  have  a  democracy  of  the  people  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  see  that 
we  are  strong  and  also  see  that  we  mean 
business. 

If  we  continue  to  spend  the  taxpayers 
money,  that  we  do  not  have,  and  continue 
to  go  in  debt  we  are  not  fighting  com¬ 
munism. 

Communism  is  the  result  of  govern¬ 
ments  overspending  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  peoples,  taking  the  moneys  away 
from  them,  then  you  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  going  into  socialism. 

When  the  people  have  no  money  the 
government  has  to  take  over;  socialism. 

From  socialism,  countries  go  right  into 


communism  and  that  is  almost  without 
exception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  communism,  I 
detest  socialism  and  I  love  Americanism. 

Let  us  not  take  a  chance  of  bankrupt¬ 
ing  America. 

Let  us  be  Americans  and  build  America 
great  so  that  the  world  will  follow  our 
leadership  of  being  Governments  “of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.’’ 

I  hope  that  title  III  is  taken  out  of 
this  bill  so  that  I  might  vote  for  ECA,  but 
I  can’t  vote  for  any  bill  to  develop  the 
world  at  the  American  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense. 

(Mr.  SUTTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Ne¬ 
braska  to  the  Vorys  amendment :  On  page  28, 
after  section  314,  by  adding  after  the  last 
word  “Senate”  and  the  period  “And  provided 
no  homosexual  shall  be  employed.” 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  realize  that  I  am  discussing  a  very 
delicate  subject  I  cannot  lay  the  bones 
bare  like  I  could  before  medical  col¬ 
leagues.  I  would  like  to  strip  the  fetid, 
stinking  flesh  off  of  this  skeleton  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  and  tell  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  some  of  the  facts  of  nature.  I 
cannot  expose  all  the  putrid  facts  as  it 
would  offend  the  sensibilities  of  some  of 
you.  It  will  be  necessary  to  skirt  some 
of  the  edges,  and  I  use  certain  Latin 
terms  to  describe  some  of  these  individ¬ 
uals.  Make  no  mistake  several  thousand, 
according  to  police  records,  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  the  Vorys 
amendment  in  good  faith.  Recently  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  has  been  focused 
not  only  upon  the  State  Department  but 
upon  the  Department  of  Commerce  be¬ 
cause  of  homosexuals  being  employed  in 
these  and  other  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Recently  Mr.  Peurifoy,  of  the 
State  Department,  said  he  had  allowed 
91  individuals  in  the  State  Department 
to  resign  because  they  were  homosexuals. 
Now  they  are  like  birds  of  a  feather,  they 
flock  together.  Where  did  they  go? 

You  must  know  what  a  homosexual  is. 
It  is  amazing  that  in  the  Capital  City  of 
Washington  we  are  plagued  with  such  a 
large  group  of  those  individuals.  Wash¬ 
ington  attracts  many  lovely  folks.  The 
sex  crimes  in  the  city  are  many. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  I  was  the 
author  of  the  sex  pervert  bill  that  passed 
this  Congress  and  is  now  a  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  can  confine 
some  of  these  people  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  for  treatment.  They  are  the  sex 
perverts.  Some  of  them  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned,  because  in  many 
it  is  a  pathological  condition,  very  much 
like  the  kleptomaniac  who  must  go  out 
and  steal,  he  has  that  urge;  or  like  the 
pyromaniac,  who  goes  to  bed  and  wakes 
up  in  the  middle-  of  the  night  with  an 
urge  to  go  out  and  set  a  fire.  He  does 
that. '  Some  of  these  homosexuals  are  in 
that  class.  Remember  there  were  91  of 


them  dismissed  in  the  State  Department. 
That  is  a  small  percentage  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  Government.  We  learned  2 
years  ago  that  there  were  around  4,000 
homosexuals  in  the  District.  The  Police 
Department  the  other  day  said  there 
were  between  five  and  six  thousand  in 
Washington  who  are  active  and  that  75 
percent  were  in  Government  employ¬ 
ment.  There  are  places  in  Washington 
where  they  gather  for  the  purpose  of  sex 
orgies,  where  they  worship  at  the  cesspool 
and  flesh  pots  of  iniquity.  There  is  a  res¬ 
taurant  downtown  where  you  will  find 
male  prostitutes.  They  solicit  business 
for  other  male  customers.  They  are 
pimps  and  undesirable  characters.  You 
will  find  odd  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  homosexual.  There  are  many  types 
such  as  the  necrophalia,  fettichism,  pyg- 
malionism,  fellatios,  cunnilinguist,  sodo- 
matic,  pederasty,  saphism,  sadism,  and 
masochist.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
methods  of  practices  among  the  homo¬ 
sexuals.  You  will  find  those  people  using 
the  words  as,  “He  is  a  fish.  He  is  a  bull- 
dicker.  He  is  mamma  and  he  is  papa, 
and  punk,  and  pimp.”  Yes;  in  one  of 
our  prominent  restaurants  rug  parties 
and  sex  orgies  go  on.  Some  of  those 
people  have  been  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  understand  some  of  them 
are  now  in  the  other  departments.  The 
91  who  were  permitted  to  resign  have 
gone  some  place,  and,  like  birds  of  a 
feather,  they  flock  together.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  be  known  to  each  other.  They 
have  signs  used  on  streetcars  and  in 
public  places  to  call  attention  to  others 
of  like  mind.  Their  rug  and  fairy  par¬ 
ties  are  elaborate. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment,  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  voting  upon  it,  I  hope1 
that  no  one  will  object.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  many  of  these  homosexuals 
have  had  a  part  in  shaping  our  foreign 
policy.  How  many  have  been  in  sensi¬ 
tive  positions  and  subject  to  blackmail. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  homosexuality 
goes  back  to  the  Orientals,  long  before 
the  time  of  Confucius ;  that  the  Russians 
are  strong  believers  in  homosexuality, 
and  that  those  same  people  are  able  to 
get  into  the  State  Department  and  get 
somebody  in  their  embrace,  and  once  they 
are  in  their  embrace,  fearing  blackmail, 
will  make  them  go  to  any  extent.  Per¬ 
haps  if  all  the  facts  were  known  these 
same  homosexuals  have  been  used  by  the 
Communists. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  physical 
danger- to  anyone  exposing  all  of  the  de¬ 
tails  and  nastiness  of  homosexuality,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  these  people  are  danger¬ 
ous.  They  will  go  to  any  limit.  These 
homosexuals  have  strong  emotions.  They 
are  not  to  be  trusted  and  when  black¬ 
mail  threatens  they  are  a  dangerous 
group. 

The  Army  at  one  time  gave  these  in¬ 
dividuals  a  dishonorable  discharge  and 
later  changed  the  type  of  discharge. 
They  are  not  knowingly  kept  in  Army 
service.  They  should  not  be  employed 
in  Government.  I  trust  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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(Mr.  CHATHAM  asked  am'  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  especially  in  support  of  title  IH. 
I  have  been  in  business  all  my  life,  and 
I  know  something  about  the  American 
business  system.  I  think  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  technological  skills,  I  think 
I  know  something  about  business  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  I  think  I  know  about  improve¬ 
ments.  The  American  way  of  life  is 
founded  on  the  American  business  sys¬ 
tem.  There  are  three  classes  of  produ¬ 
cers  throughout  the  world:  The  miner, 
the  farmer,  and  the  manufacturer.  We 
have  built  up  the  American  system 
through  technical  knowledge  and 
through  technical  skills.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  we  cannot  help  other 
countries  whether  they  be  backward 
areas  or  not — these  western  European 
countries,  for  instance,  by  giving  them 
our  technical  skills. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  forward-look¬ 
ing  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
before  this  Congress,  certainly  in  my 
time.  I  am  against  spending  money,  of 
course,  but  the  whole  ECA  program  has 
proved  out  in  western  Europe.  If  we 
can  make  western  Europe  and  other 
backward  areas  of  the  world  prosperous, 
or  more  prosperous,  we  can  work  better 
for  peace  and  prosperity  in  this  country. 
We  can  never  be  strong  unless  we  are 
prosperous.  Our  world  can  never  be 
strong  unless  our  world  is  prosperous. 
We  cannot  live  by  ourselves  any  more 
than  we  can  keep  disease  away  from 
our  shores  if  we  have  an  impoverished 
world  around  us. 

Mr.  McSWlEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Did  we  not  as  a 
young  Nation  receive  most  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  skills  fr'om  people  who  came  from 
countries  abroad? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  We  did;  we  received 
them  from  people  who  came  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  we  improved  upon  them 
through  hard  work  and  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Technical  skill  will  not 
do  it  all.  What  good  does  it  do  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods  without  land  re¬ 
form  in  these  backward  countries  that 
are  held  back  through  the  stranglehold 
of  imperialism? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that  point  because  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  go  into  it;  I  am  speaking  of  point  4 
as  suggested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  who  controls  the  land  in  Africa. 
The  gentleman  well  knows  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Africa  do  not  own  the  land.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  the  situation  in 
India,  China,  and  in  all  the  backward 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  would  say  that  in 
Indonesia  the  land  is  going  back  to  the 
natives.  There  will  be  land  reform  grad¬ 
ually  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  hope. 

.Mr.  CHATHAM.  Nobody  controlled 
the  land  in  this  country  at  one  time. 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  expect  these  people  to 
get  their  own  land  until  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  agriculturally,  educa¬ 
tionally,  medically,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  so  that  they  can  handle  and  man¬ 
age  it  successfully?  This  program  is  to 
help  them  prepare  themselves  and  de¬ 
velop  their  society  so  they  can  take  over 
the  management  of  their  own  economy 
and  their  government. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  That  is  quite  true, 
sir. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ' 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Is  it  not  true  that  re¬ 
cently  in  Persia,  where  a  private  group  of 
engineers  were  sent  to  give  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  one  of  the  things  they  were 
able  to  realize,  one  of  the  things  which 
apparently  the  Persian  Government  is 
accepting,  is  land  reform  and  all  the  by¬ 
products  of  land  reform  as  part  of  their 
economic  development? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  understand  that  is 
so,  but  this  goes  far  beyond  land  reform. 
If  people  have  the  skills  and  the  money 
they  can  buy  the  land;  if  you  have 
money  you  can  buy  land. 

The  whole  point  of  this  thing  is  that 
it  is  an  effort  to  share  our  technical 
skills.  If  we  are  willing  to  share  those 
Skills  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  buy  more  things  from 
America.  To  the  extent  that  we  can 
bring  up  the  standard  of  living  of  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  just  to  that 
extent  will  we  be  developing  markets  for 
our  own  products ;  just  to  that  extent  will 
we  be  making  friends  and  allies  all  over 
the  world,  and  we  need  allies. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  they  will  be  better 
customers  of  ours. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  If  we  could  build  up 
the  standard  of  living  in  western  Europe, 
with  its  278,000,000  people,  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  United  States  we 
would  be  able  to  double  our  production 
in  this  country  because  they  would  buy 
our  products.  This  applies  all  over  the 
world  just  to  the  extent  that  we  can  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  living  of  backward 
people  through  sharing  with  them  our 
industrial  know-how  and  technical  skills 
and  creating  a  desire  on  their  part  for 
the  things  we  have. 

I  think  the  President’s  point-4  pro¬ 
gram  as  carried  in  title  HI  of  this  bill 
is  most  important  and  will  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  building  up  business,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  I  have  been  called  a 
Republican  many  times.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  I  am  for  American  business;  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  it.  I 
hope  that  you  Republicans  especially  will 
join  with  us  in  putting  over  this  program. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
title  HI  being  included  in  this  bill.  I 


am  not  opposed  necessarily  to  title  HI. 
I  simply  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  part 
in  the  present  legislation. 

Section  301  reads: 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for 
international  development.” 

That  is  exactly  what  it  should  be.  It 
should  be  a  separate  act.  There  is  far 
too  much  in  title  IH  to  have  it  simply 
tacked  on  to  an  ECA  bill  that  most  of 
us  are  committed  to  vote  for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  may  be  very 
smart  politics,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  time  to  go  over  title  III  as  a  separate 
entity.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
already  done  that.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  they  will  agree  that  the  rest  of  the 
House  has  certainly  not  had  time  to  give 
this  the  study  it  needs. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  ECA  bill  because 
I  feel  that  the  majority  of  our  people 
and  of  the  Congress  are  committed  to 
do  that  very  thing.  We  have  put  our 
hand  to  the  plow  and  we  have  got  to 
go  on.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  to  us 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  do 
not  like  seeing  this  title  III  brought  in. 
It  is  the  same  old  story.  We  are  always 
asked  to  take  the_rough  with  the  smooth, 
but  it  gets  rougher  and  rougher  as  time 
goes  on. 

ECA  L;.  j  got  to  be  seen  through  to  its 
logical  end.  Where  that  end  is  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  ECA  has  been  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess.  I  do  not  believe  that  ECA  has 
stopped  communism.  The  latest  news 
from  France  and  Italy  certainly  would 
not  lead  one  to  believe  that  communism 
had  been  stopped  in  either  of  those 
countries.  Someone  may  say,  "If  we 
had  not  had  this  program,  it  would  have 
been  far  worse.”  How  do  you  know? 
You  have  the  program.  Communism  is 
still  very  strong  in  Italy,  where  only  the 
other  day  a  small  town  was  taken  over 
by  force  by  the  Communists.  Commu¬ 
nism  is  still  strong  in  France,  where  a 
strike  was  called  to  prevent  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  war  material  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

No ;  communism  has  not  been  stopped 
in  western  Europe  and  in  Germany, 
where  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money,  although  that  is  being  soft- 
pedaled;  conditions  are  not  good.  They 
are  getting  worse.  Unemployment  in 
Berlin  is  costing  the  American  taxpayers 
a  great  deal  and  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more. 

So  before  we  embark  upon  another 
program  to  save  the  world,  before  we 
t  embark  upon  business  all  over  the  world, 
we  should  stop  and  consider.  While  I 
agree  with  my  good  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  that  this  may  indeed  stimulate 
business  in  our  country,  that  it  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world  and 
for  the  business  of  the  world  and  for 
these  backward  people,  if  it  is  so  good, 
why  can  it  not  stand  on  its  own  merits? 
Why  can  it  not  be  debated  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  legislation,  and  not  tacked 
on  to  the  ECA  program,  which  we  are  all 
committed  to,  and  which  we  have  got  to 
pass  at  this  session  of  the  Congress? 
That  I  know  we  must  do,  because  the 
people  of  the  world  expect  it  of  us,  be- 
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cause  we  have  given  our  word,  and  we 
will  not  break  our  word  to  them. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  title  III 
being  included  in  H.  R.  7797. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
unlike  my  neighbor,  the  illustrious  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  Ozarks,  who  lives  in 
the  next  district  south  of  mine,  I  am 
going  to  support  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  that 
this  is  just  a  give-away  program.  I  do 
not  look  at  it  that  way.  This  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  peace  of  the  world.  This 
is  an  investment  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  war-torn  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  an  investment  in  our  own  security. 
It  is  an  insurance  policy  against  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  communism  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  of  the  world.  And,  if  that 
is  a  give-away  program,  then  a  give¬ 
away  program  is  a  very,  very  good  in¬ 
vestment,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Another  gentleman  wants  to  know  how 
long  our  economy  can  stand  this.  I  do 
not  know  just  what  he  means  by  “this” 
but  I  am  going  to  suppose  he  means  this 
piece  of  legislation.  All  right.  What  is 
wrong  with  our  economy  at  the  present 
time?  I  will  admit  that  we  have  invested 
some  billions  of  dollars  in  the  stability 
of  the  world,  but  they  have  not  been 
wasted  and  they  have  not  endangered 
the  strength  of  our  economy.  Our  econ¬ 
omy  is  "good  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
have  got  to  spend  money  to  make  money. 
You  absolutely  cannot  do  it  in  any  other 
way. 

Now,  I  do  want  to  talk  for  just  a  few 
of  these  10  minutes  about  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation,  a  thing  which  I  do  think 
I  know  something  about.  Of  course,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  some 
food  in  storage.  The  way  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  are  blowing  clear  down  into  the 
State  of  Georgia,  we  may  well  be  glad  by 
the  first  day  of  September  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  got  7  or 
8  months’  food  for  the  United  States  in 
storage  in  the  warehouses  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything 
to  worry  about.  Drought  in  the  Midwest 
is  5  years  overdue  right  now,  and  if  you 
do  not  believe  that,  ask  these  gentlemen 
who  come  from  Kansas.  It  has  been 
raining  from  time  to  time  in  several  of 
the  past  years  in  Kansas  and  wetting  the 
dust  bowl  down  a  little,  but  we  have  no 
guaranty  that  it  will  continue  to  do  that. 
Dust  storms  have  been  blowing  in  the 
wheat  country  for  weeks  now.  That  food 
in  storage  is  a  blessing,  and  it  is  not  a 
curse. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  from 
the  Ozarks,  the  illustrious  gentleman 
who  is  my  neighbor  down  there,  wanted 
to  know  what  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world  had  ever  been  as  generous  as 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  any 


country  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  been  as  generous  as  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  glad  of  that  and  I  am 
proud  of  it.  But,  how  has  Providence 
treated  the  United  States,  whether  that 
be  because  of  that  generosity  or  not? 
Have  any  of  our  cities  ever  been  bombed? 
Not  a  one.  Have  the  fields  of  our  country 
been  torn  up  and  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  killed  by  either  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II?  They  have  not.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  wings  of  the  angels 
have  hovered  over  this  country  in  return 
for  our  generosity? 

Oh,  I  heard  an  old,  tight  hillbilly  one 
time  pray  a  prayer  that  I  do  not  want 
to  ever  hear  prayed  again  in  these 
United  States;  the  kind  of  a  prayer  that 
I  want  to  raise  my  voice  against  here 
today.  This  old  man  said,  “God  bless 
me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his 
wife,  we  four  and  no  more.  Amen.” 

Are  we  going  to  take  that  attitude  na¬ 
tionally?  I  hope  this  Congress  never 
falls  so  low. 

I  would  give  more  -heed  to  the  advice 
of  my  friend  from  Missouri  if  I  had  not 
checked  the  Congressional  Record  to  see 
how  he  voted  before  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
voted  against  selective  service  in  this 
House  less  than  90  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor  was  bombed,  and  that  bill  carried 
in  this  House  by  only  1  vote.  Suppose 
there  had  been  one  more  man  in  this 
House  who  voted  as  he  voted,  what  might 
have  happened  to  the  United  States? 

He  voted  not  only  against  selective 
service  but  against  every  measure  that 
was  proposed  in  this  House  during  that 
time  that  would  strengthen  the  military 
force  of  the  United  States.  He  prob¬ 
ably  thought  he  was  voting  for  the  good 
of  his  people  and  the  good  of  his  Nation. 
I  am  not  impugning  his  motives.  But  I 
do  reserve  the  right  to  question  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  I  still  question  it. 

The  world  has  not  changed  so  very 
much  in  2,000  years.  I  tell  you  that 
Jesus  Christ  himself  could  have  preached 
the  fatherhood  of  God  for  10,000  years 
and  nobody  would  have  molested  Himr 
but  He  chose  to  preach  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  told  the  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  that  they  could  not  commit  wrongs 
and  then  atone  for  their  misdeeds  by 
making  a  prayer  on  the  street  corner. 
He  told  the  rulers  of  His  nation  that  the 
mite  that  the  widow  cast  into  the  con¬ 
tribution  plate  was  worth  more  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  all  the  alms  they  had 
ever  given.  As  a  result  of  that  doctrine, 
they  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  and  raised 
Him  up  on  Golgotha. 

I  tell  you  it  was  not  popular  2,000 
years  ago  to  take  note  of  the  backward 
regions  of  the  world,  and  there  are  places 
where  it  still  is  not  popular  to  do  that. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  legislation 
with  title  III  in  it,  and  I  hope  it  carries. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like,  in  the 
main,  to  address  my  remarks  to  that 
stubborn,  tough-minded  group  of  this 
House  otherwise  referred  to  as  the  con¬ 
servatives,  to  which  it  is  said  that  I  be¬ 
long.  It  is  the  group  that  takes  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  scorns  consideration 
of  party  interests  when  it  comes  to  deal¬ 


ing  with  questions  affecting  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  possible  to  express  my 
honest  convictions  on  questions  affecting 
the  good  of  my  country.  I  do  that  uni¬ 
formly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  punishment  or  the  least 
hope  of  reward.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  am  pleased  whenever  I  find  myself 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  President. 

His  recommendation  as  President  is 
entitled  to  a  persuasive  influence.  I  must 
say,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
not  and  never  have  been  a  worshiper  of 
power.  I  do,  however,  have  a  deep  re¬ 
gard  for  courageous  speech  and  valor. 

This  title  III  of  this  bill,  which  deals 
with  point  4  of  the  President’s  program, 
has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  point  4  as  originally  reported  in  a 
bill  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  was 
presented  in  bad  form  and  was  properly 
subject  to  all  of  the  criticisms  directed 
against  it.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  doubts 
and  our  fears  as  to  the  soundness  of 
point  4  incorporated  in  this  bill  as  title 
III  are  based  upon  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  defects  of  the  bill  in  which  the 
point  was  originally  incorporated.  There 
is  nothing  bad  about  title  III  in  this  bill. 
There  is  nothing  bad  in  the  President’s 
point  4  recommendation.  The  trouble 
with  reference  to  it  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  agency  of  the  Government 
which  drafted  the  first  bill  and  which 
has  committed  the  blunder  of  under¬ 
taking  to  make  friends  for  the  pending 
measure  does  not  stand  in  high  favor 
with  the  people  of  America.  It  can  have 
no  persuasive  effect  upon  me  to  argue 
that  a  department  of  the  Government 
which  once  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  the  people  but 
now  in  bad  "repute,  and  temporarily  so, 
may  we  hope,  favor  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.  I  am  thoroughly  unimpressed 
by  the  fact  that  this  particular  agency 
of  Government  is  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  I  say  this  with  much  regret.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  want  restored  my  confidence  and 
admiration  for  this  Department  of  the 
Government. 

I  would  remind  my  friends  on  the  mi¬ 
nority  side  of  this  Chamber  that  title 
III  of  this  bill  was  written  by  one  of  their 
own  outstanding  members,  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules,  where  the  bill  originally 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  stopped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  The  committee  reporting 
that  bill,  I  felt  at  the  time,  was  willing 
to  give  consideration  to  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
it  was  agreeable  to  them  that  they  take 
back  the  bill  for  further  consideration. 
That,  however,  was  something  that  took 
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place  last  fall  just  before  the  Congress 
adjourned.  The  committee  was  not  able 
to  get  back  to  it  prior  to  adjournment. 
It  is  my  information  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  session  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  did  re¬ 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  but  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  dealing  with  these  questions  af¬ 
fecting  our  foreign  relations,  came  along 
with  ECA  and  saw  fit  to  incorporate 
point  4  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

This  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
largely  responsible  for  the  stopping  of 
the  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee  last  fall, 
offered  a  bill  dealing  with  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  He  collaborated  with  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  writing  of  this  title  in. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  under¬ 
takes  to  do  two  things.  First,  it  under¬ 
takes  to  encourage  domestic  capital  to 
venture  into  foreign  fields.  It  then  seeks 
to  set  up  a  fund  to  finance  techfiical 
assistance  to  be  rendered  the  so-called 
backward  countries.  There  is  nothing 
revolutionary  in  this  title. 

As  to  the  technical  assistance,  I  must 
confess  I  believe  the  amount  stated  in 
the  bill  is  excessive,  that  it  could  well  be 
cut  in  half,  but  I  am  prepared  to  go  along 
in  support  of  the  title,  even  though  this 
committee  should  not  see  fit  to  reduce 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield.  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  gentleman  should  hesitate  to 
give  the  name  of  the  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  whom  he  has 
referred? 

Mr.  COX.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Herter],  and  I  want  to  say  to  this 
House  there  is  not  a  cleaner-minded  or 
a  better-informed  man  whols  a  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Herter]  was  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  which 
preceded  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mi’.  COX.  That  is  very  true,  and  as 
such  he  performed  a  valuable  service  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  part  of  title 
m,  which  is  to  encourage  domestic 
capital  to  venture  into  foreign  fields, 
amounts  to  just  this:  Our  Government 
proposes  to  vouch  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  foreign  countries  where  capital  is 
invested.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  in¬ 
volves  only  the  possible  loss  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  I 
would  say  it  is  nothing  more  than  giv¬ 
ing  a  natural  expression  of  faith  in  the 
purpose  of  the  foreign  governments  to 
line  up  to  their  solemn  commitments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  remarked 
time  and  again,  this  Marshall  plan  is  not 
a  give-away  program.  We  are  simply 
undertaking  to  throw  up  a  dike  to  hold 
up  the  flood  waters  of  Russian  commu¬ 
nism  which  are  rushing  down  upon  us. 
The  investment  of  that  money  does  not 
pay  off  in  dollars,  but  in  things  more 
precious  than  money.  While  the  re¬ 
cipient  powers  are  the  first  direct  bene¬ 


ficiaries,  we  in  the  end  benefit  as  greatly 
as  they.  It  is  an  investment  that  we 
are  making  in  national  security  and 
world  peace.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not, 
turn  back.  It  must  be  known  to  all  in¬ 
formed  people  that  unless  we  help  recon¬ 
struct  western  Europe  and  hold  the  line 
against  the  further  spread  of  Russian 
power  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
world  peace;  that  world  peace  will  be 
lost  and  our  freedom  alike  surrendered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  my  friends ; 

I  appeal  to  my  conservative  friends;  I 
appeal  to  the  membership  of  this  body 
with  whom  I  so  constantly  associate  my¬ 
self,  men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  I 
appeal  to  them  not  to  be  influenced,  not 
to  be  controlled  by  their  far-taken  opin¬ 
ions  as  regards  title  HI,  but  to  return 
to  the  question  and  give  it  their  renewed 
consideration;  and  that  I  say  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  find  it  possible  to 
give  this  section  of  the  bill  and  the  bill 
as  a  whole  their  support. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HERTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  should  like  to  know  from  those  in 
charge  of  this  bill  whether  there  will  be 
an  attempt  to  shut  off  debate  here  in 
about  an  hour  on  such  matter.  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Are  you  going  to  shut  off  debate 
very  soon? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  expect  to  shut  off 
debate.  I  am  going  to  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  in  a  short  time,  however,  to 
close  debate  if  they  wish  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  I  expected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  asks  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  "HERTER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  has  objected  to  my  request 
for  additional  time,  because  I  did  not 
want  to  impose  on  the  House  more  than 
once  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
time  may  be  extended  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  iVEr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  extremely  that  this  objection  has 
been  made,  only  because  I  had  hoped  to 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  general 
subject  matter  of  title  IH;  and  I  had 
hoped  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  my  arguments  on  two  amend¬ 
ments  that  I  have  at  the  desk. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  thank 
my  -very  good  friend  the  distnguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  extreme¬ 
ly  kind  remarks.  I  think,  however,  that 
he  has  been  a  little  extravagant  in  at¬ 
tributing  authorship  of  this  title  to  me. 
It  is  true  that  I  did  object  last  fall  to  a 


piecemeal  approach  to  this  title  HI.  I 
objected  to  that  section  that  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  had  hoped  that  we  would  be 
able  to  approach  all  phases  of  this  bill  at 
one  time.  It  is  also  true  that  I  objected 
to  the  State  Department  bill  as  it  origi¬ 
nally  was  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  dealing  with -this  subject, 
for  the  reason  that  I  felt  it  was  extremely 
hazy;  that  it  intended  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  functions  without  making  it  clear 
how  they  could  be  performed.  I  insisted 
on  a  new  draft,  and  part  of  that  new 
draft  is  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

But  to  get  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter  itself,  I  am  sorry  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers,  have  seen  fit  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  this  measure  is  entirely  divorced 
from  the  question  of  our  relationship 
with  Russia.  Ir.  my  opinion,  that  just  is 
not  so.  This  bill  has  a  very  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  an  exceedingly  serious  s'itua-  • 
tion  in  which  this  country  finds  itself  in 
the  whole  world  picture. 

We  have  certain  military  strength,  we 
have  certain  economic  strength,  but  over 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  surface 
there  are  nations  the  population  of 
which  are  infinitely  greater  than  ours, 
whose  territory  is  infinitely  greater  than 
ours,  but  whose  state  of  development  has 
been  very  laggard  in  comparison  with 
ours.  It  is  in  those  countries  particu¬ 
larly  today,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
Western  Europe,  that  there  is  a  ferment, 
which  any  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  world  situation  can  easily  recognize 
is  a  ferment  of  the  very  deepest  concern. 
There  are  revolutionary  movements  to¬ 
day  at  work  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
Those  revolutionary  movements  are 
fighting  to  capture  the  minds  of  man  .for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  entire  social 
order  in  those  states.  In  those  cases 
what  the  individuals  are  striving  for 
seems  well  justified  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  standards.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  us  to  try  to  apply  any 
kind  of  Marshall  plan  to  the  whole  World. 
We  are  not  strong  enough.  We  could 
not  do  it  if  we  tried  to  do  so.  But  there 
are  certain  things  we  can  do. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr,  Chatham]  pointed  out  a  short 
time  ago,  there  are  certain  things  we  can 
do  that  will  be  of  very  definite  value 
to  us  in  this  struggle  that  is  going  on. 
The  world  knows  that  we  have  certain 
technical  skills.  Some  of  those  techni¬ 
cal  skills  can  travel  only  through  the 
medium  of  private  investment  because 
they  are  inextricably  tied  in  with  the 
processes  of  private  enterprise.  Others 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  skills  that 
have  been  developed  through  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  In  the  latter  category 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  agriculture, 
of  health,  of  education,  of  many  of  the 
skills  which  we  have  found  we  have  been 
able  to  impart  to  our  own  people  through 
governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

This  bill  as  it  is  drafted  in  the  first 
section  tries  to  set  up  certain  standards 
by  a  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  private-capital  investment  might 
move  with  greater  freedom  than  it  has 
moved  heretofore.  There  has  been  a 
very  discouraging  picture  over  the  world 
in  the  last  10  years  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  treatment  of  private  capital, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  treatment 
of  private  investments,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  treatment  of  individuals  who 
have  been  trying  to  help  in  those  na¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  trend  which  must  be 
reversed  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this 
operation.  But  if  you  have  followed  our 
relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  during  the  past  50  years  you  will 
know  that  we  have  already  made  some 
very  great  contributions  through  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another. 
There  is  no  way  of  writing  into  legisla¬ 
tion  exactly  what  kind  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  can  be  most  effective  to  meet  a 
given  situation.  This  is  one  reason  for 
the  rather  loose  drafting  of  this  bill. 

As  my  time  is  limited  I  am  not  going 
to  go  at  length  into  the  merits  of  this 
bill  itself  except  to  repeat  once  more  that 
in  my  considered  judgment — I  fully  re¬ 
spect  those  who  disagree  with  me — that 
granting  of  technical  assistance  by  our-, 
selves  can  make  a  very  real  contribution 
in  the  areas  of  the  world  where  today 
we  need  friendship,  where  today  we  are 
in  a  rival  position  against  the  Commu¬ 
nist  indoctrinization  with  respect  to  the 
capturing  of  these  people’s  minds.  From 
that  point  of  view  I  consider  it  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  I  have  at 
the  desk  deals  with  the  cutting  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  made  available 
in  this  bill;  $45,000,000  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  technical  assistance  in  this  bill. 
Actually  only  $35,000,000  of  that  is  new 
money  because,  as  has  been  explained 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  seven 
millions  are  today  already  available  for 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
and  $3,000,000  through  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  and  other  authorized  pieces 
of  legislation.  My  amendment  would 
cut  the  $35,000,000  down  to*  $15,000,000; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  cut  of  $20,000,000. 
I  am  offering  that  amendment  as  a 
friend  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am  doing 
it  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place^  I  think  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  asked  for 
is  excessive  in  itself ;  in  the  second  place, 
I  feel  that  the  program  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  is  not  a  single-year  program.  It 
is  a  program  that  has  got  to  carry  on  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  because 
this  struggle  we  are  in  is  not  one  that  is 
going  to  end  tomorrow,  and  we  will  be 
awfully  fortunate  if  it  ends  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  any  Member  here  present.  I 
think  with  $15,000,000  of  new  money  over 
and  above  the  $10,000,000  which  is  al¬ 


ready  available,  that  this  first  year’s  ex¬ 
tension  of  technical  aid  can  be  very  much 
more  effectively  screened  and  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  carried  on  with  better  technical 
help,  technical  experts,  than  if  there  were 
a  larger  sum  of  money,  and  we  felt  we 
had  to  scatter  ourselves  “all  over  the  lot 
and  had  to  hurry  in  the  selection  of  what 
might  be  unqualified  personnel.  That  is 
one  of  the  amendments  that  I  am  offer¬ 
ing.  As  I  say,  I  offer  it  as  a  friend  of  this 
legislation,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
better  performed  with  a  smaller  sum  this 
year  than  with  the  larger. 

The  second  amendment  is  a  technical 
perfection.  In  the  bill  as  it  now  reads 
there  is  one  new  position  provided  for  at 
$16,000  a  year,  a  position  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  say  in  the  bill,  however,  that  this 
individual  will  be  the  one  who  will  con¬ 
trol  this  program.  My  amendment  mere¬ 
ly  makes  it  clear  that  that  individual 
would  control  the  program.  I  feel  that 
that  is  an  item  of  very  great  importance 
because  if  there  is  to  be  a  proper  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  types  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  that  is  today  being  rendered 
under  various  existing  authorizations, 
then  under  this  authorization  clearly 
some  individual  who  is  freed  from  other 
duties  must  be  held  responsible.  That 
individual  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  speak  of  those 
two  amendments  because  in  the  event 
that  debate  will  be  shut  off  at  a  later 
time,  with  other  amendments  pending  at 
the  desk,  I  would  not  have  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  will  deny,  that 
we  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  critical, 
if  not  the  most  critical  period  of  human 
history.  We  of  the  western  world,  who 
call  ourselves  the  free  world,  comprise 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  million  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Soviets  with  their  conquests  in 
eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia  now  have 
800,000,000  on  their  side  or  at  least  un¬ 
der  their  control.  Suppose  the  European 
recovery  program  succeeds  even  better 
than  anybody  has  a  right  to  expect,  all 
it  does  is  to  restore  or  maintain  a  rather 
uneasy  balance  between  those  two 
worlds  locked  in  sharp  conflict.  Now, 
which  way  is  the  balance  going  to  shift 
in  the  long  run?  That  depends  on  which 
way  the  remaining  800,000,000  people 
of  the  world  go,  those  who  are  on  the 
fence.  They  live  in  India,  Burma,  Indo¬ 
china,  Siam,  Malay,  Indonesia,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Japan  and  Korea.  Their  imme¬ 
diate  future,  to  a  great  degree,  is  in  our 
hands.  But  our  long-term  future,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  in  their  hands.  If  they 
are  able  to  go  with  us  and  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  west,  as  they  overwhelmingly 
desire,  then  I  am  dead  sure  we  can  hang 
on  until  this  tyrannical,  inhuman  regime 
in  Russia  collapses  from  its  own  immor¬ 
ality  and  cruelties;  but  if  these  undecided 
millions,  in  despair  because  they  see  lit¬ 


tle  understanding  of  their  problems  by 
ourselves,  and  the  western  free  nations, 
and  less  encouragement  and  hope  of  as¬ 
sistance,  are  compelled  to  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  being  taken  into  the  Commu¬ 
nist  camp,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  So¬ 
viet-dominated  peoples  will  outnumber 
us  two  to  one  and  they  can  outwork, 
undereat,  outlast — and  they  will  out- 
breed — any  white  men  that  ever  lived. 

This  program  of  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas  by  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment  is  not  a  matter  of  charity. 
It  is  a  matter  involving  the  very  survival 
of  the  kind  of  society  that  you  and  I 
were  born  and  brought  up  in  and  that  I 
want  my  children  to  have  a  chance  to 
grow  up  in,  too. 

In  title  I  we  are  authorizing  almost 
$3,000,000,000  for  strengthening  the 
North  Atlantic  community — the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  This  title  III  authorizes 
only  a  little  over  1  percent  as  much  for 
half  the  people  of  the  world — the  half 
whose  course  in  the  future  can  deter¬ 
mine,  in  my  opinion,  whether  we  save 
or  lose  the  three  billion  put  into  Europe. 

Last  year  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
team  took  a  trip  around  the  world,  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  made  about  12  broadcasts 
each  from  a  different  country.  In  its 
first  broadcast  after  returning  to  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  last  October,  Brooks  Emeny, 
the  distinguished,  scholarly  head  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  said  this: 

Sixty  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world 
live  in  Asia.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  final 
verdict  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  a  free 
world  will  be  decided. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that.  Many 
of  you  have  heard  me  say  it  so  many 
times  that  it  has  become  like  an  old, 
scratchy  record.  But  no  one  can  laugh 
off  Brooks  Emeney.  It  is  indeed  our  own 
future  that  is  at  stake  in  what  happens 
in  these  undeveloped  areas  in  the  world, 
and  this  program  is  a  belated  attempt 
to  help  determine  what  happens  so  that 
it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
security  and  peace  and  prosperity  for 
ourselves. 

All  the  bill  does,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  encouragement  to  private  invest¬ 
ment  and  that  should  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  the  bill — is  to  enlarge 
and  extend  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  already  in  operation  in 
some  areas.  The  pioneer  effort  was  in 
Latin  America — the  Institute  of  Inter - 
American  Affairs  successfully  developed 
under  Nelson  Rockefeller.  A  second  ef¬ 
fort  was  instituted  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  bill  which  the  Eightieth  Congress 
passed.  A  third  was  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China, 
which  was  a  point  4  program  for  free 
China  which  I  introduced  in  title  IV  of 
the  original  ECA  Act  of  1948. 

When  Paul  Hoffman  was  before  us — 
and  this  appears  on  page  429  of  the 
hearings — I  askedghim  what  his  estimate 
was  of  the  value,  the  advisability,  and 
the  practicability  of  that  program  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  bill.  He  replied : 

I  can  give  my  estimation  this  way:  I 
think  if  we  had  had  that  type  of  program 
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operating  for  5  years  the  Communists  would 
not  be  in  China  today.  When  that  program 
was  operated,  the  whole  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  changed,  the.  only  real  resistance  to  the 
march  of  the  Communists  from  the  civilian 
population  came- in  the  areas  where  there  had 
been  some  work  done  by  the  JCRR  in  help¬ 
ing  the  people  to  a  better  living  condition. 

It  is  still  operating  most  successfully 
in  Formosa.  It  costs  only  about  $700,000 
to  carry  on  in  several  provinces  of  China 
a  program  affecting  directly  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  helping  them  get  better- 
seeds,  better  fertilization,  better  tools, 
better  irrigation,  reduction  of  rents,  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  better  education,  better  health, 
and  out  of  all  that  comes  better  local 
government,  greater  self  reliance,  and 
better  understanding  of  the  way  people 
have  moved  ahead  in  the  free  democratic 
world. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill,  $45,000,000  for  Latin 
America  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
except  the  ECA  countries,  is  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  stakes  we  are  playing 
for.  I  have  some  grave  misgivings  about 
some  features  of  it — three  main  ones — 
the  program  will  have  complications  and 
difficulties.  One  question  is  whether  we 
should  put  the  major  emphasis  on  bi¬ 
lateral  programs,  programs  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  individ¬ 
ual  countries,  or  on  multilateral  pro¬ 
grams  through  various  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  about 
that.  May  I  quote  from  page  431  of  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  Judd.  How  much  of  this  point  4  work 
should  be  done  through  the  United  Nations 
agencies,  such  as  WHO,  and  how  much  should 
be  done  through  bilateral  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  recipient 
countries.  While  you  have  an  OEEC  ar¬ 
rangement,  your  program  (ECA)  is  carried 
on  between  the  United  States  and  individ¬ 
ual  countries,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  has  been  y.our  experience? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  say  the  fewer  agen¬ 
cies  we  have  between  us  and  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  get  to  do  things,  the  better  off 
we  are.  In  other  cases  where  there  is  an 
existing  organization  in  the  United  Nations 
I  would  think  it  could  carry  a  part  of  the 
work. 

Then  the  chairman  [Mr.  Kee]  interro¬ 
gated  him: 

Mr.  Kee.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  point  4 
program  could  be  carried  on  more  success¬ 
fully  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations 
organizations,  than  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  believe  I  ought  to 
express  a  view.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  that  as 
far  as  the  ECA  is  concerned,  I  am  certain 
that  the  results  that  we  have  gotten  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  United  States  agency  and  that  we 
have  been  able  to  operate  as  a  United  States 
agency  assigning  to  other  agencies  a  part 
of  the  job  that  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  was  'ffeore  desirable  from 
our  standpoint.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
that  the  recipient  countries  believe  it  was 
also  more  desirable  from  their  standpoint? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  sure. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  cold 


war  it  is  more  desirable  and  valuable  to 
do  it  on  a  bilateral  basis,  especially  if 
the  UN  organizations  that  might  do  it 
have  Communist  members  which  could 
us  the  organization  to  get  Communist 
workers  into  these  countries  under  such 
auspices.  That  does  not  apply  to  WHO 
and  FAO. 

A  second  question  is  whether  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  on  handling  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  Government  agencies  or 
private  agencies — business  firms,  phil¬ 
anthropic  foundations,  and  so  forth. 
Which  is  the  more  effective,  more  effi¬ 
cient  way?  I  wish  you  would  read  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  this 
point,  especially  on  pages  92  to  96.  He 
said  both  are  necessary,  providing  each 
does  the  thing  it  can  do  best — providing 
goods  and  services,  distributing  proc¬ 
essing  goods  can  best  be  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  public  utilities — roads, 
ports,  irrigation,  electrification,  and  so 
forth,  usually  best  handled  by  govern¬ 
ments;  public  health,  education,  public 
assistance  do  best  handled  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  cooperation  with  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  private  philanthropic 
organizations  helping. 

A  third  question  is  that  of  personnel. 
In  general  private  organizations,  such 
as  educational  groups,  have  the  highest 
quality  personnel  and  best  administra¬ 
tion.  UNRRA  was  a  notorious  scandal. 
Yet  World  Health  Organization  has  as 
high-grade  physicians  and  technical 
proficience  as  can  be  asked  for. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  the  United 
States  to  put  in  half  or  more  of  the 
money  and  then  have  Trygve  Lie  ap¬ 
pointing  any  of  the  personnel.  But 
such  questions  are  the  problems  to  be 
solved.  They  are  the  challenge  we  face, 
not  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  How¬ 
ever  great  the  difficulties  involved  in 
this  whole  proposal,  our  difficulties  will 
be  greater  if  we  do  nothing  at  all  and 
face  a  world  with  the  balance  of  power 
tipped  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Soviets.  So  I  beg  you,  my  colleagues,  to 
give  this  a  trial — only  one  percent  of 
what  we  are  giving  to  Europe,  to  give 
these  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  a  better  chance  to  gain  a  better 
and  a  more  decent  life,  become  strong 
enough  to  gain  or  retain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  help  defend  their  freedom  and 
ours. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  1  hour  and  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

■  Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  title  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  1  hour  and  15 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  BURNSIDE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  just  a  small  amount  of  time  to  go 
into  three  or  four  things  that  I  think 
are  very  essential. 

I  was  one  of  the  Members  who  went 
out  to  the  Pacific  area  to  examine  some 
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of  these  problems  that  vitally  affect  our 
military,  but  I  want  to  speak  in  this 
short  time  on  profits  ~to  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia,  profit  for  the  American 
housewife,  profit  for  the  American 
farmer,  and  profit  for  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman  in  this  particular  title  HI. 

I  remember  quite  well  seeing  1,000,- 
000  people  in  the  city  of  Calcutta  who 
did  not  have  any  homes.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  homes  on  account  of 
malaria.  You  know  very  .well  if  you 
have  people  full  of  malaria  they  cannot 
do  the  right  type  of  job  as  an  ally  for  us. 
It  is  good  common  business  sense  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  were  in  good  health 
they  would  be  of  greater  help  to  us. 

As  far  as  the  American  housewife  is 
concerned,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  regard 
to  coffee.  How  will  that  affect  us?  The 
price  of  coffee  went  up  some  40  cents  a 
pound.  How  will  this  bill  affect  the 
coffee  price?  The  State  Department  sent 
an  expert  down  to  Guatemala,  and  that 
expert  was  able  to  double  the  coffee  pro¬ 
duction  in  Guatemala.  The  same  thing 
could  be  done  in  southeast  Asia.  They 
would  get  double  or  treble  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  cut  out  this  amount  of  money 
that  the  American  housewife  has  to  pay 
for  coffee  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  American  farmer,  let  us 
take  one  example  from  South  America. 

ROTENONE  IN  PERU 

United  States  need  for  insecticides 
led  to  import  of  rotenone,  long  used  by 
natives  as  a  fish  poison.  During  the  war, 
South  America  was  our  sole  source  of 
supply.  United  States  and  Peruvian 
scientists  at  Tingo  Maria  experiment 
station  have  developed  a  process  for  ex¬ 
tracting  rotenone  concentrate  from 
roots,  thus  improving  on  the  inefficient 
method  of  exporting  bulky  roots.  The 
process  is  now  in  a  pilot  plant  stage,  and 
United  States  commercial  firms  are 
strongly  interested  in  the  outcome. 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION  IN  GUATEMALA 

The  testimony  of  Assistant  Scretary 
Thorp — page  14  of  hearings  on  H.  R. 
5715 — is  slightly  misleading.  Coffee 
production  has  not  been  doubled  in 
Guatemala,  but  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  one  American  horticulturist,  the 
prospect  is  that  in  the  future,  production 
can  be  more  than  doubled.  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  given  below. 

Since  1943,  Dr.  William  Cowgill,  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  horticulturist — 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland — has  been  working  in 
Guatemala.  He  has  working  with  him 
right  now  three  Guatemalans  whom  he 
is  training. 

When  Dr.  Cowgill  first  went  to  Gua¬ 
temala,  his  studies  were  devoted  to  find¬ 
ing  out  where  improvements  could  be 
made  in  coffee  production.  He  found  in 
studying  the  coffee  trees  that  a  great 
many  in  any  given  plantation  were 
drones — very  poor  producers;  and  that 
a  smaller  number  were  noble  trees — 
very  abundant  producers.  His  studies 
showed  that  75  percent  of  the  coffee 
crop  was  being  produced  by  15  percent 
of  the  trees — the  noble  trees. 
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The  problem  was  to  find  out  how  to 
propagate  the  noble  trees  so  that  they 
could  gradually  replace  the  drones. 

Dr.  Cowgill  and  his  associates  have 
worked  out  a  method  of  propagating 
these  noble  trees,  by  selecting  individual 
trees  that  are  good  producers,  improving 
their  quality,  and  propagating  them 
through  seed  methods. 

About  7  years  is  required  to  get  cof¬ 
fee  trees  into  full  production.  There  are 
at  present  no  commercial  nurseries  set 
up  to  grow  and  propagate  commercially 
the  new  trees  and  make  them  available 
to  coffee  planters.  Thus,  the  increase 
in  production  has  not  materialized  as 
yet,  but  the  basis  on  which  the  increase 
can  be  made  is  now  known  and  proved. 

The  prospects  of  increase  are  great, 
and  can  come  about  when,  first,  the  new 
trees  are  made  available  commercially; 
second,  sufficient  time  has  passed  for 
new  trees  to  reach  their  full  bearing 
capacity. 

All  this  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of 
from  $10,000  to  $12,000  annually — the 
cost  of  Dr.  Cowgill’s  salary  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  travel,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition  to  coffee  work,  Dr.  Cowgill 
has  been  working  on  quinine  production. 
His  work  in  this  field  is  included  in  the 
annual  cost  given  above. 

COFFEE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES - HISTORICAL  BACK¬ 

GROUND 

The  coffee  tree  is  indigenous  to  Ethi¬ 
opia.  From  there  its  propagation  spread 


to  Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Marti¬ 
nique,  Surinam,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Coffee,  classified  as  “coffee  arabica,” 
was  first  imported  into  the  Philippines 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  1770.  This 
variety  was  planted  and  grew  well  in  the 
provinces  of  Bukidnon,  Misamis,  and 
Lanao  in  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

From  the  early  stages  of  coffee  culture 
in  the  Philippines  as  a  back-yard  crop 
for  home  consumption,  it  had  been  de¬ 
veloped,  through  extensive  tests  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  a  commercial  scale  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

The  improved  varieties  of  coffee  which 
resulted  from  these  constant  experi¬ 
ments  showed  their  adaptability  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Batangas,  Rizal, 
Cavite,  Tayabas — now  named  Quezon — ■ 
the  mountain  provinces,  the  Bicol  re¬ 
gion,  and  occidental  Misamis. 

TECHNICAL  DATA 

Variety  test:  Of  the  nine  varieties  of 
coffee  tested  in  the  Lanao  station,  Ex- 
celsa,  Liberica,  and  Dybowskii  coffee  were 
the  three  highest  yielders,  giving  to  the 
hectare  a  computed  yield  of  651.94  kilo¬ 
grams,  312.15  kilograms,  ahd  244.72  kilo¬ 
grams  of  clean  coffee,  respectively. 

The  different  varieties  of  coffee  grown 
at  Lanao  have  been  classified  in  the 
order  of  their  enumeration  as  to  quality 
and  flavor  of  the  roasted  coffee:  Excelsa, 

Philippine  imports  of  coffee 


producing  small  berries;  Liberian,  big 
berries;  Liberian,  small  berries;  Excelsa, 
producing  big  berries;  Robusta;  Uganda; 
Congo;  Quillow;  Dybowskii;  Abeocuta. 

Hybridization  experiment:  The  hy¬ 
brids  between  Liberian  crossed  with  Ex¬ 
celsa  and  Robusta  crossed  with  Excelsa 
continued  to  make  good  growth  in  per¬ 
manent  field. 

Acclimatization  test:  There  were  in¬ 
troduced  13  strains  of  Arabian  coffee,  but 
so  far  only  the  strain  Mocha,  from  Puerto 
Rico,  has  been  transplanted  in  the  or¬ 
chard  and  showed  marked  adaptability 
to  the  soil,  altitude,  and  climate  of 
Baguio. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

Production  of  coffee  in  the  Philippines 


Year 

Area 

planted  (in 
hectares) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(kilos) 

Value 

(pesos) 

1929 . . 

1,197 

1,  301, 400 

926, 300 

1930 . . . 

1,207 

1, 367,  000 

943,  700 

1931 . ____ . 

1,243 

1,  408,  000 

864,  450 

1932 _ 

1,295 

1,  089,  690 

635,  580 

1933 . . 

1,447 

1,  013,  250 

544,  070 

1934 _ 

1,  430 

1,  024,  450 

478,  360 

1935 . . 

1,501 

700,  100 

395,  390 

1936 _ 

1,  503 

744,  970 

417,  950 

1937 _ 

1,548 

930,  950 

514,  770 

1938 . . . . 

1,  557 

954,  020 

519,  960 

1939 _ _ 

7,093 

1,  969,  365 

678,011 

1947 . . 

9,500 

4,  370,  000 

1948 . . . 

9,  100 

3,  880,  000 

1949 . . 

9, 170 

3, 800, 000 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  for  the  crop  years  ending  June  30,  1940, 
1941,  and  1942,  were  destroyed  during  the  war. 


1939  1 

19401 

1945  2 

1946  3 

1947  3 

1948  3 

1949  3 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

RAW  OR  CREEN  COFFEE 

Dutch  East  Indies _ 

Kilos 

3, 068,  878 
1,  276, 632 
1,  820,  954 

Pesos 
619, 629 
625,  550 
531,  456 

Kilos 

3,  439,  869 
1,  774,  303 

Pesos 
670,  986 
750, 105 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 
2,680 
16, 466 
60, 186 
3 

11, 662 
J ^ 

Pesos 
2,248 
15,  724 
48,  947 
2 

13,843 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

United  Statesand  Territories. 
Brazil . . . 

874, 953 

669, 476 

China . . . 

5,262 

474 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

76 

73 

Mexico . 

Hawaii _ ...  . . . 

53, 068 
150 
2,342 

51,  050 
156 
956 

British  East  Indies . 

8, 020 

1,274 

Malaya..  .  .  _  _  . . 

21,  675 

3,282 

Guatemala .  . 

70 

70 

Dominican  Republic . 

22,  950 
18,  227 
5,  309 
1,888 

6, 150 
5,100 
3,834 
1,388 

India... _ _ 

Arabia . . . 

Aden . . 

1,  917 
3,  776 
21 

1, 106 
2,419 
5 

Italian  Africa . 

Japan .  . . 

Total  raw  or  green 
coffee___ _ ____ 

6, 180, 198 

1, 781, 439 

5,  289, 483 

1,  441, 319 

875, 099 

669, 619 

146,  557 

132,  926 

3,  481, 619 

2, 791, 926 

6, 609, 051 

4, 454, 156 

5,  495,  666 

4, 164,644 

ROASTED  OR  PREPARED 
COFFEE 

United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  _ _ 

217,  995 
87 

223,  522 
24 

289, 355 
283 
6 

236,  876 
162 
10 

1, 297,  746 

1, 037, 063 

2,  761, 863 

2,  678, 147 

Japan . . . 

Mexico  . . . 

Australia. . 

6 

12 

10 

4 

12 

4 

Hong  Kong _ _ _ 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

China..  .  . . 

2,850 

276 

Total  roasted  or  pre¬ 
pared  coffee _ 

218,  110 

223,  566 

289,  644 

237, 048 

1,  297,  746 

1, 037, 063 

2,  764,  713 

2,  678,  423 

5,  655,  464 

8,  396,  792 

5, 357, 478 

8,  909, 260 

3, 946, 956 

6,  543, 180 

Total  coffee. . . 

6, 398,  308 

2,  005,  005 

5,  579, 127 

1,  678,  367 

2, 172,  845 

1,  706, 682 

2,  911,  270 

2,  811,  349 

9, 137, 083 

11, 188,  718 

11, 966,  529 

13, 363, 416 

9,  442,  622 

10,  707,  824 

Source  1  Yearbook  of  Philippine  Statistics,  1940.  2  Yearbook  of  Philippine  Statistics,  1946.  3  Under  Secretary  Camus’  letter  to  embassy  dated  Mar.  9, 1950. 


POINT  4  PROGRAM  IN  INDONESIA 

One  of  the  major,  objectives  of  the 
point  4  program  is,  of  course,  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  in  underdeveloped 
areas  thereby  tending  to  raise  the 
stanth.  _!  of  living  of  the  populations 
thereof.  Indonesia  presents  one  of  the 


outstanding  illustrations  of  where  this 
will  be  most  effective  not  only  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  purpose  but  also  in 
creating  those  conditions  which  are  least 
conducive  to  the  infiltration  of  commu¬ 
nism.  Point  4  can  be  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  to  Indonesia  in  accelerating  the 


improvement  of  public  health,  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  transportation, 
and  in  rebuilding  the  sources  of  economic 
wealth  which  can  make  Indonesia  an 
important  factor  in  world  economy  and . 
a  stabilizing  influence  to  Asian  political 
and  economic  dislocations. 
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Obviously,  if  by  our  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  we  are  able  to  increase  food 
productivity  in  Indonesia  and  improve 
health  and  general  economic  conditions, 
we  will  thereby  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  Government  which  will  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  denying  this 
area  to  Communist  imperialism. 

Indonesia  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  stabilization.  Formidable  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  administrative 
problems  remain  to  be  solved.  The  econ¬ 
omy,  dislocated  by  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  ensuing  Indonesian-Dutch 
difficulties,  requires  rehabilitation.  The 
leadership  of  the  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  fully  demonstrated  in  the  past 
its  ability  to  suppress  Communist  rebel¬ 
lion.  It  has  popular  support.  While  the 
new  Government  has  attacked  its  prob¬ 
lems  with  determination,  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  technically  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  has  hampered  its 
efforts.  The  Indonesian  Government  is 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  west  and 
looks  to  the  western  world,,  and  to  the 
United  States  particularly,  for  economic 
and  technical  aid.  As  a  vigorous,  newly 
independent  nation,  Indonesia  is,  with 
western  help,  in  a  position  to  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  southeast  Asia.  I  need  not  be¬ 
labor  the  point  of  the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  that  our  point  4  assistance  will 
have  in  strengthening  that  Government 
in  improving  the  productive  capacities  of 
the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  in  ensuring 
their  continued  orientation  toward  the 
western  democracies. 

As  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  agricul¬ 
ture  provides  the  basis  for  the  Indonesian 
economy.  Agricultural  production  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  75  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  and  about  70  percent  of 
the  value  of  Indonesia’s  exports.  Native 
agricultural  techniques  are  primitive. 
Point  4  is  intended  to  enable  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  to  have  access  to 
such  of  the  world’s  best  experience  and 
technological  knowledge  as  may  be  need¬ 
ed  to  embark  upon  sound  programs  of 
expanded  agricultural  development. 
This  does  not  mean  any  measures  of  di¬ 
rect  relief.  The  government  will  be 
given  guidance  and  assistance  to  even¬ 
tually  expand  agricultural  production 
to  raise  the  nutritional  level  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  improve  their  conditions,  and  pro¬ 
mote  general  economic  development  in 
the  area.  If  we  can  succeed  in  doing 
this,  we  have  made  available  the  best 
insurance  possible  against  communism 
in  the  Far  East. 

There  is  prevalent  in  Indonesia  on  a 
wide  scale  tuberculosis,  dysentery,  ma¬ 
laria,  and  other  tropical  diseases.  Of 
these,  malaria  is  the  most  important  pub¬ 
lic-health  problem.  The  incidence  of 
these  debilitating  diseases  is  high,  af¬ 
fecting  the  productive  capacity  of  labor. 
In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  population, 
medical  facilities  and  doctors  are  grossly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  disease  despite  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  to  set  up  a  pub¬ 
lic-health  service.  At  present  the  ratio 
of  doctors  to  inhabitants  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1  to  each  70,000  persons.  Point 
4  assistance  will  be  extremely  useful  in 


assisting  these  people  in  combatting  the 
ravages  of  these  diseases. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  following 
article : 

President  Truman’s  program  of  aid  for 
underdeveloped  countries  has  had  a  hard 
time  catching  on.  It  was  first  proposed  as 
point  4  of  his  inaugural  message  in  January 
1949.  Now  gradually,  point  4  is  gaining 
recognition  as  one  of  the  best  answers  avail¬ 
able  to  "the  riddle  of  how  to  promote  world 
peace  and  counter  Russian  Communist 
propaganda  among  the  more  backward 
peoples. 

The  battle  to  get -point  4  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  before  Congress  has  been  long  and  bitter.  _ 
It  has  been  necessary  to  reconcile  the  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  of  Representatives  Christian  A. 
Hester,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts;  Jacob 
K.  Javtts,  Republican,  New  York;  and  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  Democrat,  California. 

The  final  bill  introduced  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  chairman,  John 
Kee,  Democrat,  West  Virginia,  represents  a 
compromise.  It  is  called  an  act  for  interna¬ 
tional  development.  Or  for  short,  the  AID 
bill — get  it? 

If  passed  it  will  authorize  the  President  to 
make  contributions  for  technical  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  through  the 
United  Nations,'  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States — successor 
to  the  Pan  American  Union — or  other  inter¬ 
national  bodies. 

United  States  Government  agencies,  like 
the  Agriculture  Department,  Public  Health 
Service  or  Reclamation  Bureau  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  request 
from  these  international  organizations,  after 
approval  by  the  President. 

It  is  expected  about  40  percent  of  the  point 
4  program  will  be  in  this  form  of  assistance 
through  international  organizations. 

The  other  60  percent  would  be  direct  aid, 
furnished  to  the  underdeveloped  country  by 
the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of  a 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

If  the  assistance  could  not  be  furnished  by 
Government  employees,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  any 
person  or  corporation  to  do  the  actual  work. 
These  private  contracts  could  run  for  not 
over  3  years.  They  would  have  to  be  limited 
by  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

For  first-year  operations  of  all  these  point 
4  programs,  $45,000,000  has  been  requested. 
This  assistance  would  be  made  available  only 
on  request  of  a  foreign  government.  The 
country  receiving  the  aid  would  have  to  agree 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fair  share  is  up  to  the  President. 

The  Kee  bill  provides  that  agreements  made 
with  underdeveloped  countries  may  specify 
that  the  United  States  Government  or  pri¬ 
vate  American  investors  will  preserve  as  well 
as  develop  the  resources  to  which  they  are 
given  access,  observe  local  laws,  pay  a  fair 
share  of  local  taxes,  and  negotiate  adequate 
wage  and  working  conditions  for  the  native 
labor  they  employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  receiving 
investment  aid  would  have  to  guarantee  no 
confiscation  of  property  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.  American  investors  would  also 
have  to  be  guaranteed  convertibility  of  their 
earnings,  freedom  to  manage  their  properties, 
nondiscriminatory  taxation,  and  assurances 
of  physical  security. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  the  committee  Las  seen  fit  to 
close  the  debate  at  this  point,  with  the 
result  that  the  Members  who  still  desire 


to  express  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  pending  title  now  have  less  than  2 
minutes  allotted  to  them  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  will  use  my  brief  time  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
for  the  very  fine  presentation  he  made 
here  a  few  moments  ago.  He  has  cleared 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  misinformation 
that  has  been  given  to  us  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  was  one  of  the  city  Mem¬ 
bers  who  attendee,  before  the  truth-seek¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  price-support  program  and 
exactly  how  it  is  benefiting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  well  as  the  farmers.  The 
American  consumers  are  indeed  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  and  his  hard-working  as¬ 
sociates  on  his  committee.  I  join  with 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  country  will  widely  disseminate 
the  facts  which  he  has  so  clearly  and 
forcefully  set  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  m-  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

-  (Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have  charge 
of  this  bill  on  the  floor,  are  consistent  at 
least  in  one  thing.  They  are  mighty 
liberal  with  our  citizens’  dollars.  They 
are  mighty  liberal  with  their  advice  to 
us.  But  while  they  are  extending  so 
much  aid  to  people  in  other  countries 
they  refuse  to  let  the  peoples’  representa¬ 
tives  who  oppose  the  bill  have  even  5 
minutes  to  discuss  the  issue.  Their  case 
must  certainly  be  weak  if  it  will  not  stand 
discussion.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  said  that  communism 
was  rushing  down  upon  us  and  that  this 
bill  and  similar  legislation  would  help  to 
stop  that.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
fight  by  the  Administration  against 
communism  is  making  progress  when 
three  representatives  of  three  great 
States,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  New 
Hampshire,  elected  by  their  people,  make 
an  effort  in  the  other  body  to  expose 
communism,  are  criticized  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  with 
all  the  authority  of  his  office,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  charges  that  those  three  gentlemen, 
representing  the  people  of  three  great 
States,  are  assets  of  the  Kremlin.  He 
named  one  of  those  gentlemen  and  said 
he  “was  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin.”  What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of 
a  statement?  Has  the  President  again 
lost  his  temper? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  know  of  my  interest 
in  the  foreign-aid  program.  I  want  to 
vote  for  this  point  4  provision;  but  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  vote^or  a 
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new  program  that  will  set  up  another 
agency  with  employees  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter] 
has  offered  or  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  put  the  administration  of  the 
point  4  program  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  Department  or  other  existing 
agencies  of  Government.  At  the  present 
time  in  Austria  we  have  four  agencies 
operating,  the  Army,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  ECA,  and  GARIOA.  This  duplica¬ 
tion  of  agencies  results  in  a  duplication 
of  employees;  and  instead  of  the  funds 
being  used  for  relief  as  intended,  it  will 
be  used  as  salaries  for  additional  em¬ 
ployees  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  amended  in  such 
way  that  it  will  be  administered  through 
existing  agencies. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  We  have 
great  confidence  in  the  gentleman;  we 
know  how  diligently  he  has  studied  this 
problem  as  head  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  which  will  deal  with  it. 
His  objection,  I  believe,  runs  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  feature,  but  will  he  not 
agree  that  the  objective  of  title  III  is  good 
and  sound  and  that  it  has  vast  signifi¬ 
cance  in  its  peace  and  security  features? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  desir¬ 
able  program  and  I  want  to  vote  for  it; 
but  the  setting  up  of  an  additional 
agency  to  administer  it  would  influence 
me  tremendously  to  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we,  in  America,  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  Asia,  par¬ 
ticularly  southeastern  Asia.  Here  is  the 
area  of  greatest  potential  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  American-made  goods.  If 
we  can  bring  about  peace  in  that  area 
and  stabilization  of  governments  there 
then  there  is  open  to  us  the  greatest  mar¬ 
ket  in  all  the  world.  We  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  in  our  relations  with 
the  Philippines.  The  work  that  we  have 
done  in  assisting  a  valiant  ally  to  regain 
her  economy  there  has  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value  in  enhancing  the  reputation 
of  this  country  in  Asia.  The  Philippines 
have  become  our  bastion  of  defense  in 
that  far-flung  line  and  form  the  fore¬ 
front  of  defense  for  this  country  in  the 
cold  war  against  the  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  But  what  we  have  done 
in  the  Philippines  has  merely  been  a 
beginning.  It  is  far  from  complete.  It 
must  be  continued;  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  made  stable  and  their 
economy  helped  further  by  this  country. 
This  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  that  can  take  place  in  that 
section  of  the  world.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  has  just  told 
us  it  can  out-consume  any  other  area 
of  like  size  in  the  world.  / 

The  future  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
Pacific  basin,  and  this  section  of  the  bill 
will  be  the  entering  wedge  that  will  allow 
us  to  meet,  our  moral  obligations  toward 
the  world  irrespective  of  the  material 
benefits  it  will  have  on  our  own  economy. 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Jhe  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey], 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  !  have 
previously  supported  this  foreign-aid 
program,  and  I  expect  to  support  this 
bill. 

Because  the  brief  time  allotted  to  each 
of  us  will  not  permit  adequate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  I  shall  extend  my  re¬ 
marks;  but  at  the  moment  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  experience  of  my  visit  to 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  last  fall  it  is 
my  opinion  that  their  greatest  need  is 
not  dollars,  but  our  technical  know-how 
and  knowledge  of  our  way  of  life,  and  the 
fact  that  our  way  of  life  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  easy  way.  I  believe  that  too 
often  our  thinking  has  been  confused, 
that  dollars  alone  will  achieve  the  re¬ 
sults  we  want  in  the  easy  way.  The 
greatest  achievement,  the  greatest  gift 
we  can  give  to  the  world  is  the  bringing 
of  young  men  and  women  to  our  coun¬ 
try  to  receive  their  education  here,  go 
back  home  and  take  that  knowledge  and 
that  philosophy  with  them. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  cite  two  examples  which  will  set 
forth  explicitly  a  demonstration  of  my 
contention. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mrs.  Harvey  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  having  in  our 
home  an  exchange  student  from  Brazil, 
for  a  year.  He  was  brought  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institution  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  This  young  man  who 
spent  the  year  with  us  and  others  who 
came  with  him  and  at  later  periods,  have 
been  a  minor  investment  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but  will  prove  to  be  a  rich  one  for 
many  years  to  come.  His  technical 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
way  of  life  should,  and  I  think  will,  be  a 
great  force  for  improvement  for  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  providing  a  close  and 
lasting  friendship  for  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  instance,  it  was  my 
privilege,  this  past  fall,  to  visit  the  Near 
East,  including  Egypt.  At  a  dinner  one 
evening  in  Cairo,  given  by  the  officials 
of  that  country,  I  found  two  Egyptian 
officials  of  similar  interests  to  my  own. 

They  were  associated  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  phase  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  was  a  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  Arizona  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Both  had  returned  to  their  coun¬ 
try  approximately  10  years  ago,  with  the 
technical  knowledge  they  had  acquired 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  methods  of  agricultural 
education.  During  the  intervening  10 


years  they  had  been  adapting  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  their  conditions. 

Egypt  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country.  The  farmers  live  in  villages,  of 
which  there  are  some  4,000  scattered  800 
miles  up  and  down  the  Nile  River.  These 
men  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  a  few  villages  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  had  achieved  remarkable 
success  with  their  efforts. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  visit  one 
of  these  villages,  and  there  I  saw  the 
marks  of  progress  that  had  come  within 
the  decade.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
paternalistic  approach  in  their  plan,  but 
rather  by  demonstration — copied  from 
our  system — helping  these  people  to  help 
themselves.  Their  comment  was  to  the 
effect  that  although  their  progress  might 
seem  slow,  and  that  it  might  take  30 
years  to  reach  all  of  the  villages,  they 
could  also  point  out  to  me  that  there 
had  been  more  progress  in  agriculture  in 
their  country,  within  that  period,  than 
had  occured  in  the  past  several  centuries. 

The  point  of  my  story  is,  that,  the 
greatest  benefit  that  we  could  have  given 
to  this  country  was  not  dollars,  but  a  wise 
investment  in  education.  The  cost  of  the 
education  of  these  two  Egyptians  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  incalculable  return  to  their 
country  is  evidence  of  my  statement. 

In  closing  may  I  again  reiterate  that 
the  President’s  point  4  program  while 
worth  while,  cannot  achieve  the  desired 
results  unless  it  is  accompanied  with 
proper  educational  advantages  to  the 
leaders  of  the  countries  we  are  hoping 
to  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Miller]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  again  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Miller  of 
Nebraska  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kee)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  46. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
66,  noes  76. 

SO  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vorys 
amendment  be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Vorys 
amendment. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  that  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  Page  17, 
after  line  15,  add  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  6.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  it¬ 
self  as  believing  that  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  should 
govern  in  dependent  areas  of  colonial  pow¬ 
ers  and  that  none  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  in  this  act  should  be  expended  in  a 
manner  that  will  aid  colonial  exploitation 
or  absentee  ownership  or  will  expand  con¬ 
trol  of  the  areas  or  their  resources  by  the 
controlling  nations.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,.-  this 
amendment  is  in  understandable  English, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  point. 
It  simply  provides  that  any  funds  ex¬ 
pended  under  this  act  shall  in  no  way  be 
used  to  further  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  that  is  now  being  practiced  in 
practically  every  backward  area  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
serious  disagreement  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  none  of  these  funds  should  be 
used  to  further  the  interests  of  those 
governments  that  are  today  practicing 
colonial  imperialism. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  Is  he  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
bipartisan  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this 
time  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  biparti¬ 
san  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  '  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
admission,  and  there  must  not  be  a  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy,  because  I  notice 
that  in  the  creation  of  this  new  Board  of 
13  members — this  new  Board  that  is  be¬ 
ing  created,  when  we  have  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  get  rid  of.  some  of 
the  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
around  here — there  is  no  restriction 
whatever  as  to  partisan  politics.  They 
may  all  be  Democrats,  members  of  one 
party. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentleman  gets  his  authority  for  that 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  unrestricted  in  the 
bill.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe 
there  ought  to  be  some  qualification  as 
to  political  affiliations  to  give  member¬ 
ship  to  those  of  divergent  political  be¬ 
lief? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman  on  my  own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  KEE.  Section  9  specifies  gener¬ 
ally  the  interest  that  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Members  will  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  interest  in  the  program 
and  without  reference  to  political  consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
inizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee], 


Mr.  KEE.  Section  9  specifies  gener¬ 
ally  the  interests  that  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Members  will  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  interest  in  the  program 
and  without  reference  to  political  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Shelley], 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise 
to  support  the  point  4  program.  Ex¬ 
panding,  aggressive,  world  communism 
is  more  than  rhetoric,  more  than  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  forming  words.  We  re¬ 
peat  these  words,  these  sounds  over  and 
over  again  until  they  almost  lose  their 
meaning.  But  meaning  they  have — 
ominous  meaning.  Whatever  I  say  in 
this  Chamber  today  will  have  the  same 
sound  regardless  of  the  words  I  choose. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  the  cotton 
from  our  ears  and  listen  and  heed  and 
act  before  it  is  too  late — and  truly  it  is 
late — dangerously  late. 

While  we  talk  and  debate  and  quibble, 
communism  and  its  ambitious  diaboli¬ 
cal  leaders  are  acting,  moving,  march¬ 
ing  on.  The  civilized  world,  the  free¬ 
dom  loving,  the  free,  have  got  to  act 
rather  than  talk,  move  boldly  and 
promptly  to  save  1,400,000,000  human 
beings  from  being  engulfed  by  a  philoso¬ 
phy  which,  if  unchecked  here  and  now, 
will  drag  down  to  black  night  all  that 
inan  has  been  striving  for  these  cen¬ 
turies. 

V/e  can  win  this  battle  against  dark¬ 
ness.  We  have  the  weapons  right  here 
in  our  hands  and  they  are  not  the 
weapons  of  war.  They  are  the  weapons 
of  light,  of  experience,  of  knowledge,  the 
tangible  results  of  a  successful  struggle 
against  the  wilderness  in  our  own  vast 
continent. 

We  have  in  our  hands  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  the  fruits  of  the 
most  advanced  industrial  civilization 
that  has  been  evolved  in  the  world’s  long- 
history.  Let  us  not  forget  that  for  the 
moment  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
people  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
alone.  We  are  talking  primarily  about 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of  other  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  are  now  stirring  as  men 
have  never  stirred  and  moved  before. 
Whether  the  world  will  become  authori¬ 
tarian  or  free  will  depend  upon  these 
human  beings  and  the  world  we  help 
them  make  for  themselves — and  our¬ 
selves.  These  are  the  peoples.  This  is 
the  area  of  our  work.  Is  there  anyone 
here  so  lacking  in  faith  and  courage  and 
confidence  to  believe  that  with  all  the 
advantages  at  our  disposal  we  cannot 
win  this  battle  for  civilization? 

Point  4  will  be  the  spark  to  fight  men’s 
hopes  throughout  the  world,  and  who 
dares  deny  that  when  we  pass  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  House  it  will  be  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  battle  to  save  civiliza¬ 
tion? 


We  know  the  facts.  We  know  the 
figures.  They  have  been  dinned  into  our 
ears  repeatedly  here  and  elsewhere. 
Peoples  over  vast  stretches  of  the  world 
are  rising  up,  determined  to  get  out  from 
under  the  yoke  of  their  abysmal  poverty, 
then  ignorance,  their  wretched  despair. 
One  way  or  the  other  they  will  go.  Either 
they  will  fulfill  man’s  natural  destiny 
or  they  will  be  captured  by  all  the  false¬ 
ness  of  communism.  In  these  underde¬ 
veloped  areas,  that  ideology  will  prevail 
that  can  deliver  the  goods.  Who  doubts? 
Who  here  doubts  that  we  can  deliver  the 
goods,  not  only  materially  but  spiritu¬ 
ally?  Freedom  of  men  and  democratic 
processes  can  and  will  flourish  in  every 
part  of  the  world  if  we  bring  to  these 
peoples  the  industrial,  social,  economic, 
knowledge,  and  experience  we  possess. 
This  legislation  does  not  involve  great 
expenditures  of  money,  great  gifts  of 
capital,  but  simply  the  beginnings  of 
technical  assistance  with  which  they  will 
be  able  to- improve  their  cwn  standards 
of  living  and  develop  their  own  free  po¬ 
litical  institutions. 

Point  4  will  unlock  the  door  of  the 
vast  store  of  technical  competence  of  our 
own  country  and  of  the  other  industrial¬ 
ized  countries.  It  will  make  available 
by  ene  bold  stroke  our  boundless  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  fields  where  they  are  lack¬ 
ing — in  education,  health,  resource  de¬ 
velopment,  agriculture,  and  help  them 
begin  to  understand  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  organization  and  hu¬ 
man  relations.  As  you  so  well  know,  we 
propose  to  do  this  directly  ourselves  and 
through  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies :  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization. 

The  great  statesmanship  in  point  4  is 
that  it  will  provide  a  medium  through 
which  all  groups — management,  labor, 
farmers,  educators,  doctors,  civic 
groups — can  work  together  toward  a 
great  common  objective.  Economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  dependent  upon  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  these  groups.  We 
cannot  expect  investors  to  invest  their 
funds  unless  there  is  a  skilled-labor  force 
to  make  their  investment  productive. 
Workers  and  farmers  cannot  be  expected 
to  work  toward  the  new  goals  unless  they 
get  a  fair  share  in  return  for  their  labor 
in  increased  productivity. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  emphasize, 
gentlemen,  the  labor  aspects  of  point  4. 
We  know  that  workers  are  the  first  tar¬ 
get  of  totalitarian  attack,  for  the  totali- 
tarians  know  full  well  that  if  they  can 
control  and  manipulate  the  workers  they 
have  the  powerful  strategic  organization 
to  create  the  chaos  which  must  precede 
their  assumption  of  power.  This  has 
been  the  pattern  in  the  totalitarian 
march  throughout  the  world.  Hitler’s 
labor  front,  Mussolini’s  cooperate  state, 
and  more  recently  the  pattern  was  re¬ 
peated  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 
Communists  first  captured  and  subverted 
the  trade  unions  to  seize  control  of  that 
unfortunate  country.  We  must  not  let 
this  be  repeated  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  benefits 
of  economic  development  become  avail- 
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able  to  all  the  people  in  these  lands,  and 
that  is  the  nub  and  the  purpose  and  the 
objective  of  point  4.  Raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  working,  enhancing 
the  dignity  of  human  beings,  and  pro¬ 
moting  economic  and  social  freedom  are 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  point  4 
program.  That  is  why  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  the  labor  aspects  of  point  4 :  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  exploitation  and  to 
see  to  it  that  they  obtain  their  fair  share 
of  increased  productivity.  To  win  this 
battle,  it  must  be  our  determined  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  wealth  that  will  result  from 
the  development  of  national  resources 
through  the  mobilization  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  experience  is  used  to  raise 
the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  two  major 
elements  involved:  First,  to  train  work¬ 
ers  in  the  skills  necessary  to  increase 
their  productivity  which  our  employers 
and  workers,  as  well  as  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  can  provide.  Second,  and 
no  less  important,  to  help  workers,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  governments  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  improve  labor 
standards  so  that  the  benefits  will  seep 
right  down  through  to  all  the  people. 
Just  as  building  new  industry  requires 
new  skills,  so  does  the  expansion  of  an 
economy  require  new  techniques  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  new  social  con¬ 
cepts.  And  it  must  be  and  will  be  our 
purpose  to  see  that  this  is  done;  that 
the  progress  made  toward  industrializ¬ 
ing  less  developed  areas  will  confer  on 
all  of  the  people  greater  rewards  for  their 
labor,  better  working  conditions,  and 
greater  happiness.  That  is  the  way  we 
will  win  this  battle  against  totalitarians. 

American  industry,  American  labor, 
and  experts  within  our  Government  can 
help  the  less  developed  areas  to  raisg 
their  productivity  through  cn-the-job 
training  in  modern  industrial  tech¬ 
niques,  through  apprenticeship  training, 
through  the  development  of  effec¬ 
tive  employment  service  organization, 
through  their  experience  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor  legislation,  industrial 
health  and  safety,  labor  statistics,  the 
employment  of  women,  and  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  problem  of  industrial  relations. 

Just  as  there  are  techniques  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  industrial  organization,  so 
there  are  good  techniques  and  princi¬ 
ples  in  labor  organization.  First  of  all, 
labor  organizations  must  be  free,  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  responsible.  We  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  union  organization 
in  the  United  States  in  the  many  years 
that  working  people  here  have  been 
joined  together  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  we  can  transmit  our  own  expe¬ 
riences  as  a  foundation  for  the  solutions 
of  the  needs  of  these  people. 

If  the  people  of  these  countries  that 
the  Soviet’s  eye  so  longingly  and  deter¬ 
minedly  are  without  education,  without 
health,  without  decent  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  have  to  conjecture  who 
will  win  the  battle. 

We  have  governed  otirselves  in  these 
United  States  longer  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth.  We  are  neither  new  nor 
inexperienced.  We  know  what  it  is  to 


want  what  the  poor  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Latin  America  want.  We 
know  that  men,  if  they  are  given  the 
proper  opportunity,  will  always  move  to¬ 
ward  freedom;  that  the  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  is  the  natural  law  of  life.  We  know 
that  if  the  great  stirrings  of  mankind 
are  freed,  the  world  will  move  toward 
us. 

Point  4  is  an  important  key  to  the 
hopes  of  men,  the  hope  of  the  world, 
the  hope  of  our  way  of  life.  God  grant, 
gentlemen,  that  we  will  be  wise  enough 
to  speed  it  on  its  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  action 
on  the  resolutions  seeking  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  there  are  five  such 
resolutions  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  now  condemning  partition.  One 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fogarty]  who  is  the  author  of  the 
successful  amendment  here,  one  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field],  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Lane],  one  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dollinger], 
and  one  introduced  by  me. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman’s  intention 
with  respect  to  these  resolutions  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  without  reference  to  what 
may  occur  in  the  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KEE.  Within  10  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed,  I  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  give  a 
hearing  upon  these  five  resolutions 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  with  a  view  to 
the  committee  reporting  out  one  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEAtTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  me,  since  I  have  today  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  resolution.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  that  he 
will  give  immediate  hearing  to  these  res¬ 
olutions  and  I  assume,  that  my  resolution 
will  also  be  included. 

Mr.  KEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  it  is  very  gratifying  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  question,  including 
myself,  to  get  action  in  every  quarter. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield,  r 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  think  we 
might  as  well  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
You  are  now  laying  the  foundation  for 
rejecting  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  with  reference  to  Ireland 
which  was  adopted  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  JAVITS..  I  had  yielded  only  for  a 
question.  The  gentleman’s  comment  is 
not  convincing  because  the  gentleman 
is  against  the  whole  European  recovery 
program.  One  who  takes  the  position 
that  he  is  against  this  bill  for  continuing 
the  European  recovery  program  and 
therefore  against  the  Fogarty  amend¬ 


ment  which  is  now  in  it,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  trying  to  help  the  Fogarty 
amendment. 

I  am  seeking  action  to  help  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  by  asking  for 
hearings  on  my  resolution  and  the 
others  which  have  been  put  in. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Well,  that  is 
the  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge], 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lodge:  On  page 
18,  line  19,  strike  out  the  word  "shall"  and 
insert  the  words  “is  authorized  to.” 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Administrator,  to  contribute 
part  of  these  funds  to  multilateral  tech¬ 
nical  programs.  This  matter  has  already 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  and  other 
language  has  been  pointed  out — section 
304  b — in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  must 
be  shown  that  these  programs  can  be 
handled  as  effectively  by  international 
organizations  as  on  a  bilateral  basis,  in 
order  that  we  should  contribute.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  a  sort  of  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  it  completely  clear  that  there  is 
no  compulsion  to  contribute  to  these 
programs.  It  leaves  the  question  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  provides  him  with  the  necessary 
authority. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  noth¬ 
ing  objectionable  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lodge]. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  MILLER  or  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  objection  to  title  HI  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  country  will 
be  sticking  our  noses  into  the  business 
of  other  people  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  true  the  amount  of  this  fund  is  small — 
$47,000,000.  However,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  by  Peter  Edison, 
the  stalking  horse  of  the  New  Deal,  in 
which  he  states  that,  of  course,  spending 
this  money  would  be  cheaper  than  put¬ 
ting  people  on  relief.  He  refers  to  a 
world-wide  WPA.  He  cites  another  gen¬ 
tleman  by  the  name  of  Anderson  and  a 
Rosenbaugh,  who  is  a  top  Socialist,  who 
say  the  amount  ought  to  be  $260,000,000,- 
000.  So  do  not  fool  yourselves  when  you 
vote  for  this  small  amount  in  title  III. 
You  have  just  started  to  spend.  It  is  a 
scheme  to  take  up  where  the  Marshall 
plan  leaves  off.  It  will  cost  billions 
later  on.  So  I  ask  you  to  take  some  note 
of  the  economy  of  this  country  and  the 
situation  we  are  in;  that  we  owe  more 
money  than  all  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  put  together.  You  are  placing 
a  tax  burden  on  the  people  that  they  can¬ 
not  stand.  Just  remember  that  they  will 
be  back  next  year  and,  instead  of  $47,- 
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000,000,  it  will  be  up  into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Potter:  On 
page  18,  line  18,  strike  out  all  of  section  304. 

Mi*.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  time  allotted  to  me  be  added 
to  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Potter]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  304  is 
not  a  crippling  amendment.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  support  this  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  all  through  the  debate  on  this  bill 
with  reference  to  point  4,  title  HI,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  explain  to  the 
House  why  we  should  have  multilateral 
agreements  in  the  technical  aid  section 
of  this  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  been  apologetic  in  trying  to  explain 
the  position  of  having  multilateral 
agreements  in  comparison  with  bilateral 
agreements.  If  our  history  has  taught 
us  anything  it  has  taught  us  that  we 
have  been  most  successful  in  operating 
our  bilateral  agreements.  We  cannot 
vaunt  that  much  pride  in  our  multilat¬ 
eral  agreements. 

The  purpose  of  this  title,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  promote  American  good  will 
and  instill  democratic  processes  in  the 
so-called  backward  areas,  in  opposition  to 
Communist  influences.  That  being  the 
case,  I  feel  certain  that  we  would  have 
much  better  results  if  we  would  do  away 
with  the  alternative  of  entering  into  mul¬ 
tilateral  agreements.  This  would  leave 
all  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  nation  en¬ 
tirely  between  the  two  countries  involved. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  quoted  from  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
his  colloquy  with  Mr.  Hoffman,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  ECA.  Mr.  Hoffman  stated 
that  bilateral  agreements  were  much 
more  effective  than  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments.  This  being  the  case  no  one  here 
has  been  able  to  justify  the  reason  for 
this  technical  assistance  going  through 
the  United  Nations.  No  one  knows,  for 
example,  whether  Bulgaria,  which  is  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  would  be  granted 
assistance  should  she  make  application 
through  the  United  Nations,  an  agency 
to  which  we  contribute  70  percent  of  the 
cost;  and  if  she  were  granted  assistance 
we  have  no  assurance  that  American 
technicians  would  be  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 


We  know  how  Russia  works;  we  know 
that  they  will  use  this  provision  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  United  States.  How  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  in  favor  of  a  strong  point  4 
program,  and  it  isa  long-range  program, 
from  which  we  want  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  would  want  to  put  the  United  States 
in  an  embarrassing  position  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  a  program  of  this  kind,  is  be¬ 
yond  me. 

This  is  not  a  crippling  amendment.  I 
say  that  it  will  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  point  4  program ;  certainly,  it  will  not 
hinder  the  program  one  iota.  There  may 
be  some  objection  to  by-passing  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  have  done  that 
before;  and  I  say  to  the  membership 
that  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  strong 
United  Nations,  it  is  not  fair  to  that 
organization  to  throw  onto  it  authority 
and  responsibility  they  are  not  able  to 
handle  and  which  might  be  embarrassing 
to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  Potter  amendment.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Potter  amendment:  Strike 
out  the  amendment,  and  on  page  19,  line  5, 
insert  after  the  period  the  following:  “Con¬ 
tributions  to  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  and  its’' re¬ 
lated  organizations  shall  not  exceed  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  contributions  pledged  for  „ 
such  programs.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Potter  amendment  would  cut  out  all  pos¬ 
sible  collaboration  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  related  organizations.  That 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  that 
is  fuzzy  about  the  whole  program  is  the 
definition  as  to  what  the  relation  should 
be  between  our  own  program  and  the 
United  Nations  program.  I  have  offered 
this  amendment,  therefore,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  we  shall  not  subscribe  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total.  At  present 
our  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
itself  is  39.89  percent,  and  35.61  percent 
to  the  whole  United  Nations  group-  of 
agencies.  The  average  is  around  36  per¬ 
cent.  To  put  in  a  limitation  of  40  per¬ 
cent  defining  what  the  relationship  shall 
be  between  the  United  Nations  partici¬ 
pation  and  our  bilateral  agreements 
would  be  wise.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
adopt  the  substitute  and  not  adopt  the 
Potter  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  go  along  with  the 
United  Nations  program  but  that  we 
should  set  a  limit.  This  is  a  perman¬ 
ent  program.  I  was  up  at  the  United 
Nations  the  day  their  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  it  was  most  impressive.  It 
would  be  dismaying  all  over  the  world  if 
we  should  withdraw  entirely  from  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  set  limits 
on  it;  and  the  limits  to' set  for  a  per¬ 
manent  program  are  those  that  I  have 
suggested  in  line  with  the  sort  of  con¬ 
tribution  we  have  been  making  to  the 
United  Nations  itself  and  its  related 
organizations. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Potter. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  67. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Potter 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  legislation 
to  me  is  most  troublesome.  It  is  trou¬ 
blesome  primarily  because  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  title  III  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  title  m  should  come  before  us 
tied  in  with  another  going  program  to 
which  we  are  already  committed. 

I  supported  ECA  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress;  I  voted  for  ECA  last  year.  I 
think  the  program,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  a  necessary  one,  but  I  have  voted  in  the 
last  few  days  to  cut  down  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  However  necessary  the  program 
may  be  it  is  certainly  essential  that  we 
economize  and  cut  the  cost  of  it  to  the 
bone. 

Point  4  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  this 
bill.  It  is  a  completely  new  program.  I 
will  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  to  strike  this  program  out 
of  the  bill.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  support  this  legislatiori  as  long 
as  title  3  remains  in  the  bill. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  title  ni 
of  this  bill  you  certainly  should  remove 
that  phase  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  program  of  multilateral 
action.  I  can  see  great  merit  in  the 
proposition  of  rendering  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  these  other  countries  and  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  finds  a  very  re¬ 
ceptive  place  in  my  mind.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  program  can  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Sus¬ 
picion  concerning  this  phase  has  been 
voiced  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd],  who  cited  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hoffman  that  the  closer  we  can 
come  to  dealing  with  these  countries  di¬ 
rect  the  better  we  are  going  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Potter)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jennings], 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  where  this  $45,000,000  will  be 
spent,  or  for  what  purpose.  If  some¬ 
body  had  a  bucket  of  clear  spring  water 
here  that  was  fit  to  drink  and  somebody 
came  along  and  dumped  half  a  gallon  of 
what  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  referred  to  as  hogwash  the  other 
day,  I  would  not  drink  the  water  thus 
adulterated.  But,  I  know  this,  that  in 
Asia  and  in  China  where  we  had  full 
sway  diplomatically,  that  our  diplomatic 
policy  is  a  shambles.  It  is  the  most 
ghastly  debacle  that  all  history  records. 
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I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  voting 
$45,000,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  my 
people  to  be  handled  by  the  sort  of  people 
who  made  a  wreck  out  of  our  policy  in 
Asia.  I  am  getting  hundreds  of  letters 
from  my  constituents,  and  I  have  about 
460,000  of  them.  They  want  expendi¬ 
tures  cut;  they  want  taxes  reduced.  I 
know  this,  there  is  but  one  thing  certain 
about  this  proposed  title  III,  which  em¬ 
braces  point  4  that  if  we  vote  this  $45,- 
000,000,  it  will  be  gone  forever,  and  I 
have  no  assurance  that  it  will  do  any 
good  at  all.  I  also  know  we  have  a  stag¬ 
gering  debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  this  Nation  survives, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  save  and  hus¬ 
band  our  resources,  and  our  manpower 
for  our  own  necessary  self-defense.  I 
take  no  stock  whatever  in  the  President’s 
excited  scare  words  sent  to  us  the  other 
day  from  his  sunny  playground  down 
in  Florida  that  if  we  do  not  vote  this 
money  we  will  have  another  war.  It 
maybe  we  are  going  to  have  one  any¬ 
how,  and  lest  we  be  not  prepared  should 
it  come,  I  am  for  taking  the  advice  of 
General  Eisenhower  and  build  more  war 
planes  and  begin  to  get  ready  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  Because  if  war  comes 
I  know  that  nobody  from  Europe  will  be 
here  and  I  know  that  there  will  be  no¬ 
body  here  from  Asia  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  We  will  have  to  fight  and 
pay  for  our  own  defense. 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  whether 
I  should  at  this  time  support  title  III,  the 
point  4  program,  and  I  have  decided 
that  I  cannot  do  so,  although  I  have 
favored  nearly  all  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  before  us,  as  es¬ 
sential  measures  to  preserve  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  My  reasons  are  two-fold:  In 
the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
proposal  nas  not  been  thoroughly  di¬ 
gested  to  the  point  where  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  this  bill.  We  are  told  by 
the  public  press  that  in  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  very  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  members  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties  during  the  last  24  hours  about  the 
possible  extent  of  this  proposed  program. 
It  is  new  and  should  be  considered  in 
separate  legislation.  To  take  action  on 
it  at  this  time  is  therefore  premature. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  general  ob¬ 
jectives  sought.  I  hope  that  a  program 
may  be  produced  later  to  which  I  can 
conscientiously  lend  my  support,  but  I 
donot  feel  I  can  do  it  now.  Secondly,  it 
seems  to  me  we  cannot  launch  into  new 
programs  at  this  time,  meritorious  as 
they  may  be  intrinsically  in  the  present 
precarious  state  of  our  Federal  finances 
unless  we  are  certain  that  their  import¬ 
ance  to  our  national  security  and  well¬ 
being  is  so  great  that  the  cost  cannot  be 
considered.  Certainly,  at  the  least,  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  must  rest  upon 
those  who  advocate  a  new  spending  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  bur¬ 
den- has  been  sustained  in  this  case. 


I  ask  the  Members  to  read  the  review 
of  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  first  year  of  this  program,  which 
will  indicate  clearly  the  elaborate  char¬ 
acter  of  the  matters  they  have  in  mind. 
I  do  not  point  this  out  to  criticize,  but 
rather  to  show  the  vast  extent  of  new 
projects  envisioned  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  administer 
the  program.  As  the  committee  report 
shows,  the  plans  include  surveys,  studies, 
scientific  research,  experimental  work, 
demonstration  and  training,  and  joint 
management  operations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields:  General  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  agriculture  and  forestry;  fisheries; 
reclamation,  hydroelectric  power,  and 
flood  control;  mineral  resources;  indus¬ 
try;  labor,  including  activities  in  the 
field  of  labor  organization  and  labor- 
management  relations;  transportation; 
health;  education;  social  security  and 
social  services;  general  statistics;  public 
administration;  finance;  housing;  com¬ 
munications;  hydrographic  and  geodetic 
surveys;  and  weather- forecasting. 

This  is  a  large  order.  Some  of  the 
matters  dealt  with,  such  as  flood  control, 
labor  problems,  health,  education,  social 
security,  housing,  and  others,  are  very 
serious  problems  here  at  home,  which 
should  and  do  engage  our  earnest  atten¬ 
tion.  I  entertain  great  doubt  whether 
we  are  prepared  as  yet  to  launch  out  into 
all  corners  of  the  globe  to  try  to  solve  all 
of  these  difficult  problems  for  others 
until  we  have  come  closer  to  our  goal  of 
meeting  our  responsibilities  on  the  home 
front. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  unsympatheic 
to  the  plight  of  the  millions  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  suffering, 
disease,  want,  and  degredation  in  remote 
•corners  of  the  world.  I  have  been,  at 
times,  heartsick  when  I  viewed  these 
sights.  I  have,  in  a  modest  way,  given 
of  my  substance  to  help  alleviate  such 
conditions.  My  heart  would  tell  me  to 
vote  for  this  program  a  hundredfold. 
But  I  must  not,  nor  can  any  of  us,  forget 
the  representative  capacity  in  which  we 
serve.  It  is  not  our  money  we  are  asked 
to  put  up.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and 
sacrifices  of  all  our  people.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  help  everyone 
everywhere.  But  there  must  bs  some 
limit. 

As  I  have  said,  it  may  develop  that  it 
is  within  our  capacity  to  do  more  than 
we  are  doing.  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
we  can  engage  in  any  such  elaborate 
plans  as  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  activities  which  I  have  enumerated. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
ject  our  Government  into  such  experi¬ 
ments  throughout  the  world  seems  to  me 
the  very  best  evidence  that  this  plan 
has  not  yet  received  the  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  it  merits  before  we  are 
asked  to  legislate. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing]  and  those  who  are  opposing  title 
III,  because  it  is  here  at  the  wrong  time; 


It  is  improperly  joined  in  this  bill.  It 
should  be  considered  separately  in  a  bill 
of  its  own.  If  I  had  any  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  or  competence  of  our  ad¬ 
ministration,  I  might  feel  differently 
about  it.  However,  with  its  demon¬ 
strated  incompetence  and  lack  of  good 
faith  in  its  dealings  with  Congress,  this 
administration  cannot  be  trusted  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  program  of  this  kind  of  a  per¬ 
manent  characted  until  the  House  has 
had  a  full  and  deliberate  opportunity  to 
consider  a  proper  bill  with  adequate 
safeguards. 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  . 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  title  HI  of  the  bill  and 
in  opposition  to  any  reduction  in  the 
proposed  authorizations  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  use  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me  to  make  some  comparisons 
of  cost  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  World  War  II  will  prove  to 
be  $1,300,000,000,000.  The  $45,000,000 
annual  cost  of  point  4  would  pay  for  65 
minutes  of  that  war.  We  spent  enough 
on  World  War  II  to  support  the  point  4 
program  for  30,000  years.  One  year  of 
our  present  defense  program  would  sup¬ 
port  point  4  for  250  years.  The  annual 
expenditure  proposed  for  point  4  would 
support  our  present  defense  program  for 
less  than  i%  days. 

Until  we  make  effective  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  defense  program  we  shall 
have  to  continue  and  perhaps  increase 
these  enormous  expenditures.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  point  4  is  a  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  reduction  of  our  present 
necessary  expenditures  for  national 
defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Heselton], 

(Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

(Mr.  CANFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  to 
him  to  Mr.  Heselton.) 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Herter]  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herter:  In  sec¬ 
tion  315  (a),  line  1  on  page  29,  strike  out 
"$45,000,000”  and  Insert  “$25,000,000.” 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  spoke  about  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  to  cut  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  from  $45,000,000  to  $25,- 
000,000.  Actually,  as  the  Members  know, 
the  figure  of  $45,000,000  which  appears 
in  the  bill  is  not  quite  a  correct  figure, 
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because  $10,000,000  has  already  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Smith-Mundt  bill. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  as  a 
friend  of  the  bill,  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  with  this  amount  of 
money  a  better  job  can  be  done  during 
the  coming  year  than  if  the  larger 
amount  were  appropriated.  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  saving,  and  I  think  that 
with  the  amount  of  money  here  pro¬ 
vided,  $25,000,000,  the  immediate  needs 
can  be  met. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  May  I  make  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  acceptance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  hurt  this  bill  and  will  im¬ 
prove  the  chance  of  title  III  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  House.  The  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  developed 
the  fact  that  $25,000,000  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  accepted,  and  then  that  the 
gentleman  may  find  it  agreeable  to  go 
along  and  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  contribution.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  very  simple  in  nature.  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  understand  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  country 
are  for  the  point  4  program.  How  would 
your  amendment  affect  the  position 
which  they  have  taken?  Is  it  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  that  position,  or  do  you  think  it 
will  assist  their  position? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
chambers  of  commerce  have  ever  taken 
any  position  on  any  given  amount  of 
money.  The  chambers  of  commerce  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
which  has  studied  this  bill,  studied  par¬ 
ticularly  the  provisions  which  had  to  do 
with  the  encouragement  of  private  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  foreign  field.  It  is  only 
on  that  phase  of  the  bill  that  they  have 
taken  any  position. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted,  there  will  still 
be  $43,000,000  in  this  foreign  assistance 
bill  for  technical  assistance.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  starter  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  a  prerequisite  if  we  are  to 
have  any  legislation  before  us  which  will 
be  satisfactqry.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  deny  that  the  authorization  reported 
by  the  committee  is  excessive  and  could 
not  be  wisely  used  in  fiscal  1951.  We 
should  be  realistic.  Even  though  this  is 
a  constructive  approach  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  nothing  would  be 
gained  and  much  might  be  lost  by  over¬ 


extending  ourselves.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kee)  there 
were — ayes  117,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kee:  On  page 
29,  line  1,  after  “$45,000,000”,  strike  out  the 
word  “including”  and  insert  the  words  “in 
addition  thereto.” 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  follows 
the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  point  of  order.  The  gentleman 
has  no  further  time  in  which  to  speak 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  simply  wanted  to  explain 
that  this  follows  the  amendment  which 
was  just  adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kee]  would  simply  undo 
what  we  have  just  done  here.  We  have 
therefore  passed  upon  the  amendment, 
and  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  stating  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  point 
of  order.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  determine. 

Mr.  FULTON-  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  this  offered  as  a 
committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kee]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Does  the  Chair  overrule  the 
point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
brings  up  again  the  matter  which  has 
just  been  passed  upon?  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  that  is  what  it  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  over¬ 
rules  the  point  of  order.  That  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Committee  to  determine. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  89,  noes  126. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  95, 
noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  On 
page  19,  line  5,  insert  after  the  period  the 
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following:  "Contributions  to  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  organizations  shall 
not  exceed  39  percent  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions  pledged  for  such  .programs.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  110,  noes  111. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers.  ’ 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and 
Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
137,  noes  146. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen], 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Most  of 
you  the  other  day  heard  of  General 
Eisenhower’s  statement  that  we  must  add 
probably  $650,000,000  to  the  budget  that 
is  coming  before  us  next  week  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  our  Nation  with  a 
modern  48-group  air  force.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  show  a  little  sanity  on  this 
ECA  bill  and  reduce  this  authorization 
at  least  to  a  point  justified  by  the  re¬ 
covery  in  Europe.  Unless  we  do  cut  the 
amount  carried  in  this  bill  down  to 
$2,000,000,000,  how  can  we  possibly  hope 
to  keep  from  going  into  the  red  next 
year?  We  hear  many  pious  expressions 
for  economy  and  here  is  one  place  you 
can  justify  by  your  vote  that  desire  for 
a  balanced  budget. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  disregard  tele-  - 
grams  such  as  came  this  morning  from 
my  Governor,  Luther  Youngdahl,  of 
Minnesota,  saying  that  he  opposed 
wholeheartedly  the  slash  of  $75,000,000 
in  the  hospital  construction  program. 
What  are  you  people  who  araPvoting  for 
everything  in  this  bill  going  to  do  when 
amendments  come  on  the  floor  next 
week  to  our  omnibus  appropriation  bill 
for  this  and  for  that  affecting  our  own 
country  and  further  unbalancing  our 
budget?  I  leave  it  to  your  conscience. 
How  can  you  be  so  liberal  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  vote  against 
very  much  needed  projects  for  our  own 
people’s  welfare?  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  some  of  you  to  reconcile  your 
actions  of  today  with  those  decisions 
ahead  of  us  tomorrow. 

General  Eisenhower  tells  Congress  we 
need  more  modern  planes.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  cut  this  ECA  program  to 
$2,000,000,000  and  then  invest  the 
$750,000,000  savings  into  added  security 
for  our  own  shores?  I  personally  cannot 
vote  for  the  present  measure,  taking  into 
consideration  the  grave  condition  of  our 
national  finances.  Our  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  here  is  to  look  after  our  own 
first,  then  others,  if  the  means  are  avail¬ 
able  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]. 
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Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herter  t 

On  page  26,  in  line  12,  after  “other”  add 
“existing”,  and  strike  out  section  313  (a)  and 
Insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  313.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  312  hereof  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning, 
implementing  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.” 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  discussed  earlier  and 
that  was  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary].  I  understand 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  committee.  It 
merely  clarifies  the  line  of  responsibility 
in  the  operation  of  this  program.  It  does 
not  change  anything  else.  It  makes  it 
clear  where  the  responsibility  shall  rest. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  also  makes  it  clear  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  shall 
be  under  the  existing  agencies  rather 
than  under  a  brand  new  agency  to  be  set 
up  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  This  does  not  set  up 
extra  personnel  or  make  more  jobs? 

Mr.  HERTER.  It  does  not.  It  leaves 
the  jobs  exactly  as  they  stand,  with  the 
exception  of  one  new  job,  to  pay  $16,000, 
the  appointee  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  That  is  in  both  the  bill  and  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  committee,  I  will  say 
that  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]. 

(Mr.  HOPE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  make  some  brief 
comments  on  two  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of ' 
the  Whole  and  which  will  probably  be 
voted  on  separately  in  the  House  after 
the  Committee  rises.  I  refer  to  the  Ful- 
ton-Cooley  amendment,  which  strikes 
out  the  so-called  Vorys  amendment  and 
the  Burleson  amendment. 

I  believe  both  the  Vorys  amendment 
and  the  Burleson  amendment  have  a 


tendency  to  confuse  the  farm  program 
and  the  ECA  program.  I  think  these 
programs  should  be  kept  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  each  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  I  was  against  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  be¬ 
cause  it  sought  to  impose  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  farm  program  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  program.  The  effect 
of  the  Burleson  amendment  is  to  impose 
the  farm  program  on  the  ECA  bill  to  the 
detriment  of  that  program.  I  oppose  it 
for  that  and  other  reasons. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Burle¬ 
son  amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  against 
it. 

The  major  farm  organizations  of  this 
country  oppose  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  want  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  mixed  up  with  ECA  legislation.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  reading  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30, 1950. 
Hon.  Clifford  R.  Hope, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  have  consistently  asked  that  no  re¬ 
strictions  be  placed  on  ECA  that  would 
hamper  them  in  accomplishing  the  maximum 
recovery  of  western  Europe.  This  was  the 
major  reason  why  we  opposed  the  Vorys 
amendemnt.  The  Burleson  amendment  is 
subject  to  the  same  objection  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  rejected. 

Albert  S.  Goss, 
Master,  the  National  Grange. 

I  have  also  a  wire  from  John  H.  Davis, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Farmer' Cooperatives,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30,  1950. 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

House  Office  Building: 

Believe  Burleson  amendment  to  ECA  bill 
may  act  as  ceiling  on  purchase  of  farm 
products  may  stimulate  undesirable  compe¬ 
tition  among  commodity  groups  for  ECA  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  disrupt  established  relations 
with  lesser  commodity  groups.  Urge  rejec¬ 
tion  on  House  vote. 

John  H.  Davis, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

I  do  not  have  direct  word  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  or 
the  National  Farmers  Union  but  am  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  both  organizations 
oppose  the  Burleson  amendment  and  in 
a  previous  communication  all  four  of 
the  great  farm  organizations  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opposition  to  the  Vorys 
amendment. 

I  urge  that  when  these  matters  come 
before  the  House  that  your  vote  for  the 
Fulton- Cooley  amendment  which  repeals 
the  Vorys  amendment  and  against  the 
Burleson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney], 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  few  minutes  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  come  before  the 
House  in  the  postwar  period. 

We  can  fumble  the  ball  all  over  the 
lot  on  domestic  issues  and  we  can  come 
back  in  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  and 
salvage  the  damage  that  we  do. 

But  if  we  fumble  the  ball  now  on  this 
bill,  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy, 


then  this  Congress  might  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  turning  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  back  for  about  a  thousand  years. 

I  think  that  is  what  it  adds  up  to. 
I  beg  of  you  and  implore  you  not  to 
wreck  this  ECA  program  which  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  keeping  the  iron  curtain  from 
spreading  across  western  Europe. 

If  the  program  is  working,  and  no  one 
here  has  challenged  that  it  is  not  work¬ 
ing,  then  do  not  tear  it  up  by  putting 
on  six  wheels  or  eight  wheels  or  tearing 
it  down  two  wheels.  Leave  the  program 
as  it  is  for  it  is  working. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  try  to  make  this 
an  agricultural  relief  program  by  incor¬ 
porating  the  Burleson  plan.  The  farm¬ 
ers  I  have  talked  to  and  the  farm  lead¬ 
ers  do  not  want  that.  They  want  to 
sell  their  agricultural  products  for  dol¬ 
lars,  and  not  have  them  used  as  a  gift 
to  foreign  nations. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  go  again  into 
the  foreign  market  on  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  their  sales  and  not  pour  sur¬ 
plus  farm  commodities  down  on  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  perhaps  against  their  de¬ 
sires,  when  those  nations  might  need 
the  tools  of  production  more  than  they 
need  the  commodities  themselves. 

I  beg  of  you  to  kill  the  Irish  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  bad  public  policy  to  use 
our  aid  as  a  bludgeon  to  force  a  friendly 
nation  to  alter  its  domestic  policies. 

We  must  face  criticism  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  if  Congress  puts  that  in.  I 
wish  the  parliamentary  situation  were 
such  that  the  cut  of  $250,000,000  would 
be  restored  to  the  bill.  It  is  unwise  to 
run  out  of  money  short  of  the  goal  by 
only  a  few  miles. 

Let  us  vote  all  the^way  for  a  program 
which  is  beating  back  the  tide  of  com¬ 
munism  and  keeping  it  behind  that  iron 
curtain.  Let  us  not  undo  a  program 
that  has  been  unusually  successful  by 
overloading  it  with  unwise  and  restric¬ 
tive  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stefan], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Stefan  was  given  to  Mr. 
Plumley.) 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  diffidence  and  admitted  com¬ 
plete  unpreparedness  I  stand  here  to 
differ  so  completely  with  my  very  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  preceded  me.  But  I  do  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  known,  and  I  wish  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  show,  that  I  disagree  with  him 
absolutely  with  respect  to  so  many  par¬ 
ticulars  I  cannot  afford  to  take  your  time 
to  generalize  further.  I  disagree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
these  closing  minutes  of  debate  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
what  would  have  happened  to  this  world 
if  there  had  not  been  a  Marshall  plan. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  it.  We  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  would  be  standing  alone  now; 
communism  would  be  master  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  all  the  tragic  consequences. 
The  United  States  and  the  ECA  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  of  Europe  together 
produced  88  percent  of  the  steel,  76 
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percent  of  the  electric  power,  80 
percent  of  the  coal,  95  percent  of  the 
automobiles,  and  90  percent  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  of  the  world.  We  really  and 
truly  control  the  world  if  Europe  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  going  concern.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  the  danger 
now  before  us  and  Europe  is  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  future.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  it 
would  be  tragic  to  turn  down  title  3  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  bill.  Just  think 
of  it.  Less  than  1  percent  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  Eu¬ 
rope  under  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  the 
first-year  cost  of  this  point  4  program. 
It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
sum  we  will  spend  in  ECA  next  year 
would  finance  point  4  for  75  or  100  years. 

Somebody  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
this  program  might  eventually  cost  bil¬ 
lions.  That  is  absurd.  If  we  used  all  of 
the  technicians  available  in  the  United 
States  we  could  not  spend  over  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  on  this  program.  If  we  spent 
that  much,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  wise 
investment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin!. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  ECA  legislation  is  before  Congress 
it  is  very  timely  to  set  before  Congress 
some  enlightening  statements  of  the 
policies  adopted  and  followed  by  ECA 
in  the  field  of  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  foreign  lands  of  the  production 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  In 
the  main,  these  policies  will  be  helpful 
to  our  national  defense  only  to  the  extent 
that  purely  strategic  materials  are  ac¬ 
tually  acquired  and  delivered  to  our 
stock  pile  and  they  should  not  be  used 
to  secure  stock-pile  materials  that  are 
highly  competitive  with  our  own  mining 
industry  or  the  production  of  which  may 
be  developed  within  our  own  land  with 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
our  Federal  Government.  It  is  my  sin¬ 
cere  hope  that  a  national  policy  may  be 
soon  established  that  will  give  our  Joipes- 
tic  mining  industry  consideration  equal 
to  that  which  the  ECA  policy  included 
in  the  legislation  now  before  Congress 
gives  to  the  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  foreign  production  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  magnitude 
of  possible  imports  of  strategic  materials, 
the  report  of  the  Harriman  commis¬ 
sion  dated  November  7,  1947,  states  at 
page  273: 

With  comparatively  small  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction,  which  in  most  cases  would  require 
reaching  but  not  exceeding  wartime  peak 
outputs,  strategic  mineral  raw  materials 
valued  at  approximately  $2,231,000,000  an¬ 
nually  could  be  made  available. 

I  know  that  Congress  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  information  that  commit¬ 
ments  for  strategic  materials  projects 
under  our  ECA  program  already  made 
and  projects  commitments  estimated 
through  June  30,  1951,  come  to  a  total  of 
$68,917,000.  This  investment  in  projects 


has  been  applied  only  to  15  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  but  the  striking  thing 
to  me  is  that  67  Ms  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  all  commitments  made 
and  planned  from  July  1948  to  June  30, 
1951,  is  for  lead,  zinc,  bauxite,  copper, 
and  manganese.  Less  than  one-third  of 
the  funds  are  spread  among  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  items:  Cobalt,  kyanite, 
diamonds,  chrome,  nickel,  columbite, 
tantalite,  pyrites,  graphite,  and  fluoro- 
spar,  and  no  commitments  whatever 
have  been  entered  into  or  planned  to 
June  30,  1951,  for  any  of  the  other  56 
items  on  the  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  list  compiled  by  the  Munitions 
Board.  Anyone  familiar  with  those  56 
items  will  recognize  at  once  that  they 
include  strategic  and  critical  items  that 
are  most  essential  to  our  defense  and 
that  are  not  competitive  with  our  own 
domestic  mining  industry. 

I  am  quoting  below  several  extracts 
from  the  special  analysis  series  of  ECA 
entitled  “The  Strategic  Materials  Pro¬ 
gram,”  dated  February  1950: 

INTERAGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  scope  of  the  term  "deficiency  mate¬ 
rials”  as  used  in  the  ECA  Act  is  broader 
than  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
concept  of  the  stock-piling  program  author¬ 
ized  by  Public  Law  520  (79th  Cong.).  For 
present  purposes,  however,  formal  imple¬ 
mentation  of  ECA  responsibility  is  limited 
to  the  commodities  currently  on  the  Muni¬ 
tions  Board  stock-pile  list. 

ECA  consults  the  Munitions  Board  regard¬ 
ing  its  interest  in  strategic  materials  avail¬ 
able  through  purchases  or  development,  and 
is  guided  by  its  recommendations. 

PROCEDURES 

The  activity  of  ECA  with  respect  to  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  has  proceeded  along  two 
courses,  (1)  the  acquisition  of  commodities 
for  the  stock  pile  by  purchase  with  5-percent 
counterpart  funds,  and  (2)  the  provision  of 
ECA  dollar  and  5-percent  counterpart  funds 
for  approved  projects  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  supply  of  strategic  materials. 

PROJECTS 

The  output  and  availability  of  strategic 
materials  will  be  substantially  Increased 
through  development  and  exploration  proj¬ 
ects  financed  by  ECA  with  dollars  and  5-per¬ 
cent  counterpart  funds.  Increasing  use  of 
counterpart  funds  is  planned  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1951. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terial  reserves  of  the  United  States  stock 
pile,  the  economies  of  the  participating 
countries  will  benefit  when  these  projects 
are  completed.  The  increased  output  will 
tend  to  make  the  countries  more  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  less  dependent  on  outside  sup¬ 
plies.  It  will  also  reduce  the  current  drain 
on  United  States  resources.  In  some  cases 
the  increased  output  will  produce  an  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  which  will  earn  dollars  for 
the  governments  of  the  participation  coun¬ 
tries.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  ECA  is  plac¬ 
ing  increased  emphasis  on  developmental 
projects. 

The  two  lead  projects  call  for  repayment 
from  the  increased  output  of  the  mines  of 
the  amounts  advanced.  One,  a  $3,600,000 
commitment  for  the  development  of  lead 
and  zinc  properties  in  French  Morocco,  calls 
for  deliveries  in  repayment  of  the  advance, 
plus  4  percent  interest,  to  begin  not  later 
than  January  1,  1951,  and  to  be  completed 
by  July  1,  1957.  The  other,  an  agreement 
signed  by  ECA  and  the  Government  of  Swe¬ 
den,  will  make  $350,000  available  at  2 y2  per¬ 
cent  interest  to  finance  proposed  production 
increases  at  four  lead  mines.  In  addition 
to  promising  materials  for  the  stock  pile, 
both  projects  when  completed  will  increase 
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supplies  for  the  participating  countries  and 
reduce  the  strain  on  the  domestic  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  project,  for  exploration,  is  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  an  extensive  survey  of  mineral  and  other 
resources  in  the  British  territories  in  Africa. 
A  million  and  a  hitlf  ECA  dollars  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  pay  the  salaries  of  58  American  geol¬ 
ogists  and  topographical  experts  for  about  3 
years.  In  return  for  this  assistance  the 
United  Kingdom  will  make  available  to  the 
United  States  Government  all  technical  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  survey  and  give 
United  States  private  enterprises  access  to 
mineral  resources  discovered  as  a  result  of 
the  survey  for  5  years  after  the  termination 
of  ECA.  The  survey  should  be  of  value  in 
opening  up  some  of  the  British  overseas  areas 
for  economic  development  and  colonization, 
and  adding  to  the  world’s  supply  not  only 
of  stqck-pile  materials  but  other  commodi¬ 
ties  as  well. 

To  evaluate  the  opportunities  for  contri¬ 
buting  to  strategic  materials  supplies 
through  the  development  of  resources  in  the 
overseas  territories  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries,  ECA  officials  recently  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  reconnaissance  trip.  This  survey,  made 
in  company  with  representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  and  the  Department  of 
State,  included  most  of  the  important  min¬ 
eral  districts  of  British  East  Africa,  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  Considerable  informa¬ 
tion  was  gathered  regarding  pending  and  pos¬ 
sible  new  proposals.  The  various  local  gov¬ 
ernments  were  also  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  under  which  ECA  assistance  can  be 
obtained  and  they  were  provided  with  a  list 
of  the  materials  most  urgently  needed. 

PROBLEMS 

The  paucity  of  good  mines  and  prospects 
which  can  be  worked  profitably  without 
subsidies,  and  lack  of  an  assured  long-term 
market  for  output  during  the  period  of 
amortization,  are  the  most  important  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  progress  of  the  program.  Also 
influential  in  retarding  investment  are  the 
heavy  tax  burdens  in  some  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  and  the  fear  of  excessive  in¬ 
terference  and  perhaps  nationalization  or 
expropriation. 

Ocean  transportation  has  created  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  acquiring  strategic  materials.  The 
amended  ECA  Act  requires  at  least  60  per¬ 
cent  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  after 
April  3,  1949,  to  be  transported  in  United 
States  flag  vessels.  A  few  shipping  firms 
have  been  persuaded  to  accept  5  percent 
counterpart  funds  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  ship¬ 
ping  charges.  The  remaining  dollar  require¬ 
ment  for  ocean  transportation  has  been  par¬ 
tially  bridged  by  the  Federal  Supply  Service 
which  has  been  willing,  in  the  case  of  high 
priority  commodities  to  make  dollars  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  The  50-50  shipping 
rule  does,  however,  make  the  use  of  5  per¬ 
cent  counterpart  funds  for  purchases  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  continued  availability  of 
FSS  dollars  for  ocean  transportation.  Non¬ 
availability  of  dollars  to  pay  dollar  shipping 
charges  is  in  some  cases  limiting  ECA  nego¬ 
tiations  for  strategic  materials. 

The  importance  of  capable  personnel  to 
handle  all  aspects  of  the  negotiations  and 
make  technical  on-the-spot  investigations 
promptly  has  been  emphasized  by  the  course 
of  negotiations  to  date.  Full  use  has  been 
made  of  the  mineral  attaches  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  where  available,  but  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  negotiations  simul¬ 
taneously  in  so  many  widely  scattered  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  other 
worth-while  projects  has  increased  the  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  expended  in 
fostering  a  better  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  publicizing  to  possible  investors 
abroad  and  at  home  the  types  and  terms  of 
assistance  which  ECA  is  in  a  position  to 
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make.  On  numerous  occasions,  ECA  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  interest  American  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  the  development  of  foreign  re¬ 
sources.  In  spite  of  broader  guaranty  ar¬ 
rangements  and  favorable  terms  of  financial 
aid,  only  a  few  companies  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  assuming  the  risks  involved. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid  in  its  Preliminary  Report  No. 
10,  dated  November  25, 1647,  contains  the 
following  statements: 

We  are  dependent  upon  imports  not  only 
for  metals  and  minerals  which  we  do  not 
produce  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  such 
as  flake  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  industrial 
diamonds,  and  tin,  but  also  for  nearly  all 
of  our  present  commercial  needs  of  minerals 
like  chromite,  manganese,  asbestos,  mercury, 
platinum,  tungsten,  and  antimony,  for  all 
of  which  we  have  a  4-year  supply  or  less  at 
the  prewar  rate  of  use.  A  sound  conserva¬ 
tion  policy,  in  terms  of  national  defense, 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  heavy  im¬ 
ports  of  all  minerals — fluorspar,  copper,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  bauxite,  and  vanadium — in 
order  to  preserve  and  lengthen  the  life  of  our 
own  high-grade  reserves. 

A.  THE  EXTENT  OF  IMPORTS  OF  NONFERROUS 
METALS 

With  the  exception  of  aluminum  and 
molybdenum,  the  United  States  is  currently 
an  importer  of  every  major  nonferrous 
metal.  *  *  * 

Production  of  aluminum  in  the  United 
States  at  present  is  running  5,000  to  10,000 
tons  a  month  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments  and  this  is  available  for  export  to 
Europe.  Domestic  production  is  almost  at 
capacity,  so  that  the  quantity  available  for 
export  could  not  be  expanded  substantially 
without  reducing  the  quantity  available  to 
United  States  consumers.  *  *  * 

B.  THE  NEEDS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  conclusion  is  that  a  nation  whose 
economy  is  primarily  commercial  in  char¬ 
acter  must  be  able  to  depend  upon  “com¬ 
mercial  reserves”  in  large  availability,  either 
through  a  combination  of  domestic  reserves 
capable  of  quick  and  easy  production  at  a 
stepped-up  rate,  and  stock  piles  of  imported 
reserves  adequate  for  a  war  of  several  years’ 
duration;  or,  alternatively,  absolutely  secure 
control,  not  only  of  sea  access  to  foreign 
reserves,  and  their  rail  transportation  to 
ports,  but  also  of  their  procurement  and 
production.  The  net  conclusion  is  that  with¬ 
out  stock  piles  of  those  ores  which  are  In 
critically  short  supply  in  terms  of  commer¬ 
cial  reserves,  there  is  no  secure  reliance  for 
a  nation  bent  upon  guaranteeing  its  own 
survival  by  reasonable  foresight. 

There  is  a  second  difficulty  in  dependence 
upon  low-grade  reserves  or  substitution 
which  needs  to  be  recognized.  It  arises  from 
the  political  pressure  of  domestic  producers 
to  block  imports  and  to  continue  the  drain 
on  domestic  reserves,  even  at  uneconomic 
prices  and  costs.  High  tariffs  have  marked 
the  mineral  policy  of  this  country  in  the 
period  since  1930.  The  same  resistance  of 
domestic  mining  interests  applies  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  stock  piles  that  would  overhang 
the  market.  It  therefore  needs  to  be  met 
by  the  strongest  arguments  for  national  de¬ 
fense,  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  such 
imports  constitute  one  of  the  few  relatively 
painless  ways  of  accepting  payment  for  loans 
which  we  are  making  to  countries  that  are 
either  themselves  producers  of  these  min¬ 
erals  (such  as  Greece  and  Turkey)  or  which 
have  colonies  which  are  heavy  producers. 
It  must  also  be  met  by  keeping  our  own  min¬ 
eral  reserves  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  by  adequate  developmental 
programs. 


C.  BUILDING  A  UNITED  STATES  STOCK  PILE  OF 
STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

*  *  *  If,  therefore,  consumption  con¬ 

tinues  at  a  high  rate,  it  is  clear  that  stock, 
piles  can  be  accumulated  only  by  importing 
metals.  With  proper  safeguards,  such  im¬ 
ports  need  not  in  any  way  impede  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  healthy  domestic  mining  indus¬ 
try  which  would  be  available  for  any  future 
emergency.  *  *  * 

Provided  that  necessary  safeguards  are 
established,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the 
mineral  field,  at  least  American  capital  is 
available  to  take  over  or  supplement  Euro¬ 
pean  investments  in  many  colonial  areas. 
United  States  capital  is  already  heavily  in¬ 
vested  in  Rhodesian  copper,.  Canadian  nickel 
and  Aluminum,  and  Surinam  bauxite.  New 
lead-zinc  deposits  in  Morocco  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  part  with  American  capital. 
Given  a  stable  government,  American  capi¬ 
tal  would  probably  undertake  the  reequip¬ 
ment  of  the  important  lead-zinc  deposits  in 
Burma.  It  Is  difficult  to  measure  in  terms 
of  dollars  just  how  far  this  might  go,  since 
the  willingness  of  capital  to  invest  in  these 
areas  depends  not  only  on  the  political  fac¬ 
tors,  but  also  on  the  economic  values  of  the 
individual  deposits.  As  a  guess,  however,  in 
the  nonferrous  field  alone,  it  is  probable  that 
American  capital  could  be  found  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000. 

Appendix  A 

Excess  Materials  Available  for  Stock  Piling 

From  the  16  Countries  of  Western  Europe 

(CEEC) 

The  production  of  strategic  metals  and 
minerals  in  western  Europe  is  considerably 
less  than  the  over-all  requirement  of  that 
area,  so  that  little  can  be  expected  along  this 
line  if  the  area  involved  is  limited  to  western 
Europe  itself.  If,  however,  the  area  is  wid¬ 
ened  to  include  the  colonial  territories  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  countries  in  western  Europe,  a 
very  respectable  total  can  be  shown.  *  *  * 

In  the  case  of  Tanganyika  and  Burma,  It 
would  be  necessary  to  build  plant  almost 
from  scratch,  the  first  area  being  one  in 
which  a  large  new  deposit  has  recently  been 
developed,  the  second  being  one  where  the 
former  producing  facilities  were  destroyed 
by  the  Japanese.  It  would  obviously  encour¬ 
age  private  investors  to  provide  the  facilities 
to  equip  these  two  properties  if  they  had  the 
assurance  of  a  long-term  outlet. 

The  question  of  price,  as  well  as  tonnage, 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  work  out  a  formula  whereby, 
in  crediting  the  value  of  strategic  materials 
either  as  interest  or  principal  against  ad¬ 
vances,  the  United  States  would  establish 
some  mijumum  price  for  each  material,  with 
some  provision  for  fluctuation  in  line  with 
market  trends  generally. 

It  may  be  that  the  aggregate  amount  in¬ 
dicated  in  this  tabulation  of  approximately 
$136,000,000  a  year  will  seem  relatively  small. 
This  total  is  for  excess  materials  to  go  into 
stockpile  only.  It  would  seem  foolish  to 
channel  the  entire  Import  of  these  strategic 
materials  from  the  areas  named  into  the 
field  of  repayment  of  any  advances  for  assist¬ 
ance  given,  because  by  so  doing  the  current 
dollar  credits  which  are  being  earned 
through  normal  commercial  activities  would 
be  reduced  and  the  unfavorable  balances  of 
western  Europe  further  increased.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  current 
dollar  value  of  these  commercial  Imports 
from  the  areas  affected,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  region  of  $250,000^)00  to  $300,000,000,  the 
principal  items  being  tin  from  the  Far  East; 
nickel,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from  Canada; 
manganese,  chrome  ore,  and  asbestos  from 
South  Africa;  manganese  and  mica  from 


India;  cobalt  and  tin  from  Belgian  Congo; 
and  manganese  from  the  gold  coast. 

The  State  Department  submitted  to 
Congress  December  19,  1947,  an  Outline 
of  a  European  Recovery  Program,  in 
which  the  following  statement  appears 
at  pages  52,  53,  and  54: 

Raw  Materials  Expected  To  Be  in  Long- 

Term  Short  Supply  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States  has  few  or  no  domestic 
sources  of  certain  raw  materials,  such  as  tin, 
industrial  diamonds,  natural  rubber,  and 
quinine,  and  has  inadequate  resources  in 
other  raw  materials,  such  as  manganese, 
chromium,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The 
United  States  has  used  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  certain  of  these  materials  in  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  to  Europe  during  the  postwar 
period  and  it  will  use  further  quantities  in 
furnishing  assistance  under  the  recom¬ 
mended  program  of  European  economic  re¬ 
covery.  United  States  reserves  of  exhaus¬ 
tible  natural  resources  are  declining.  It  is 
proper  that  in  partial  return  for  the  very 
considerable  assistance  provided  them  by  the 
United  States,  the  participating  countries 
should  give  reasonable  help  in  replenishing 
stocks  of  materials  expected  to  be  long¬ 
term  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 

Not  all  of  the  participating  countries 
themselves  possess  sources  of  such  materials. 
Some  among  them  do,  however,  have  re¬ 
sources  of  this  nature  either  within  their 
own  territory  or  that  of  their  colonies,  ter¬ 
ritories,  or  dependencies.  In  some  instances 
present  production  and  availability  is  at 
maximum  levels  without  satisfying  commer¬ 
cial  demands.  In  other  instances  it  appears 
that,  under  an  aggressive  plan  of  explora¬ 
tion,  development  and  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tive  facilities,  or  by  other  actions,  additional 
supplies  could  be  produced  or  made  available. 

The  program  of  European  economic  re¬ 
covery  should,  therefore,  provide  for  arrange¬ 
ments  along  the  following  lines.  The  admin¬ 
istering  agency  should  be  authorized  to  help 
increase  production.  Procurement  by  the 
United  States  for  stock-piling  purposes  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  available  quantities  of  the 
materials  desired  by  the  United  States  should 
be  facilitated  by  participating  countries  con¬ 
cerned,  after  taking  due  regard  of  require¬ 
ments  for  the  domestic  usage  and  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  source  country. 

Therefore,  (a)  the  administering  agency 
should  be  authorized  to  use  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  program  to  finance  pro¬ 
curement  of  equipment  and  services  required 
from  the  United  States  to  help  increase  the 
production  of  such  materials,  (b)  the  local 
currency  equivalents  of  grants-in-aid  should 
be  available  for  the  financing  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  costs  in  expanding  the  production  of 
such  materials,  and  (c)  bilateral  agreements 
entered  into  with  these  participating  coun¬ 
tries  within  whose  territory,  colonies,  or  de¬ 
pendencies  such  materials  may  be  available, 
should  contain  provisions  for  facilitation  of 
procurement  for  stock-piling  purposes  by  the 
United  States,  on  reasonable  terms,  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  availabilities  of  specified  mate¬ 
rials,  after  taking  due  regard  of  the  reason¬ 
able  requirement  for  domestic  usage  and 
commerical  export  of  the  source  country. 
Such  procurements  would  be  effected  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  expressly  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  for  stock-piling. 

As  a  further  possible  step,  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  administering  agency  might  contain  a 
provision  specifying  that,  in  the  event  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  the  probability  of  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan  In  dollars  at  its  maturity 
date  doubtful,  the  participating  country  may 
tender  or  the  United  States  Government  may 
require  delivery  of  materials  expected  to  be 
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in  long-term  short  supply  in  the  United 
States,  and  available  for  the  purpose  to  the 
participating  country  after  taking  due  re¬ 
gard  of  its  reasonable  requirements  for  do¬ 
mestic  usage  and  commercial  export,  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  are  mutually 
agreed  at  the  time  as  being  equitable  in  full 
or  partial  fulfillment  of  the  loan  obligation. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  its  report  on  Recovery  Prog¬ 
ress  and  United  States  Aid,  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1949,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ments  which  appear  on  pages  229,  230, 
and  231 : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  concerning  mate¬ 
rials  in  which  United  States  resources  are 
deficient  or  potentially  deficient,  the  objec- 
•  tives  of  the  E'CA  in  this  field  have  'been :  to 
promote  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
materials  through  exploratiqn  and  develop¬ 
ment;  to  further  the  transfer  of  materials 
to  the  United  States  by  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise;  and  to  obtain  for  the  United  States 
schedules  of  future  availabilities  and  in¬ 
creased  production  as  well  as  equal  rights 
of  access  to  the  development  of  such 
materials. 

1.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  SUPPLIES  FROM  PARTICI¬ 
PATING  COUNTRIES 

In  spite  of  its  utmost  efforts  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  ,the  ECA  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  end  of  1948.  The 
principal  reasons  for  unsatisfactory  results, 
it  is  believed,  have  been:  (a)  the  laek  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  long-term  purchasing  power  in  any 
United  States  Government  agency;  (b)  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  materials  in  which  ERP  areas 
as  a  whole  have  net  surpluses,  actual  or  po¬ 
tential;  (c)  lack  of  inventories  on  hand  in 
participating  countries  available  for  pur¬ 
chase;  (d)  time  required  to  work  out  develop¬ 
ment  projects;  and  (e)  reluctance  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  both  American  and  foreign,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  large  supply  of  materials  that 
may  overhang  their  future  markets. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  four  purchase 
agreements  were  executed  prior  to  the  end 
of  1948.  All  were  purchases  with  local  cur¬ 
rency  counterpart  funds,  in  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $21,600,000.  There  were  in 
addition  a  number  of  transactions  pending, 
involving  exploration  and  development  as 
well  as  purchases,  which  were  in  varying 
stages  of  progress  at  the  end  of  1948. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  (BFS)  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  designated  by 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock¬ 
piling  Act  of  July  23,  1946,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  purchase  strategic  materials, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  dollar  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  use  by  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  ECA  has  worked  closely  with  and 
assisted  the  BFS  in  locating  materials  and 
arranging  for  their  purchase.  In  some  trans¬ 
actions,  payment  will  be  made  partly  with 
BFS  dollars  and  partly  with  ECA  counterpart 
funds.  While  ECA  dollars  are  not  available 
for  straight  purchase  transactions,  the  use 
of  ECA  dollars  is  contemplated  for  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  of  production,  with 
repayment  in  materials  to  be  delivered  to  the 
BFS  out  of  future  production. 

ECA  activities  in  the  strategic  materials 
field  are  legally  confined  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  and  their  dependencies  and 
China.  This  excludes  such  important  sources 
as  the  British  Dominions,  Burma,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  not  yet 
acceded  to  the  United  Kingdom  bilateral 
agreement. 

Moreover,  strategic  materials  possibilities 
in  participating  countries  and  their  depend¬ 
encies  have  distinct  limits.  These  areas 
have  actual  or  potential  net  surpluses  of 
tropical  and  semitropical  vegetable  products, 
limited  for  practical  purposes  only  by  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  market  requirements.  In  the 


mineral  field,  however,  where  because  of  de¬ 
pletion  the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  most  vital,  these  areas  as  a  group 
have  net  surpluses,  based  on  known  facts, 
only  of  tin,  cobalt,  diamonds,  flake  graphite, 
tungsten,  mercury,  antimony,  bauxite,  phlo- 
gopite,  and  possibly  columbite,  tantalite  and 
corundum.  In  non-stock-pile  items  there  are 
also  fluorspar  and  potash.  As  a  group  the 
participating  countries  and  their  dependen¬ 
cies  do  not  have  net  surpluses  of  petroleum, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  vanadium, 
strategic  muscovite  mica,  asbestos,  beryl,  bis¬ 
muth,  cadmium,  zircon,  barite,  molybdenum, 
platinum,  kyanite,  chromite,  and  manganese. 
In  the  last  three  items  there  is  a  normal 
flow  to  the  United  States  from  dependent 
areas  but  this  is  due  to  geography  and  does 
not  represent  a  net  surplus  for  the  group. 
In  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  harmonize  United  States  interests  in 
strategic  materials  with  the  basic  aims  of 
the  act.  It  would  not  be  sound,  for  example, 
to  take  for  stock-piling  purposes  materials 
which  are  urgently  needed  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  for  recovery,  thereby  forcing 
them  to  dip  into  outside  areas  for  their 
needs.  In  addition  to  increasing  net  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  such  a  course  would  only  re¬ 
distribute  the  trade  patterns  in  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  without  necessarily  adding  to  the  total 
United  States  share  of  world  supplies. 

With  respect  to  use  of  the  5-percent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  counterpart  funds  for  explora¬ 
tion,  development,  and  purchase,  there  is 
an  important  limiting  factor.  Any  sub¬ 
stantial  transfer  of  materials  by  a  partici¬ 
pating  country  to  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  payment  in  dollars  would  necessitate  a 
recalculation  of  the  country’s  requirements 
and  additional  aid  to  compensate  for  its 
decreased  dollar  earnings.  Moreover,  5-per¬ 
cent  counterpart  funds  are  available  in  siz¬ 
able  amounts  in  only  three  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  sources  of  materials  within  the  ERP 
group  of  countries,  namely,  the  overseas  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  amount  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  in  Belgium  is  very  limited 
and  none  are  available  in  Portugal  and  Tur¬ 
key  because  these  countries  have  received 
no  grant  assistance. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part 
of  American  companies  in  exploration  and 
development  operations,  the  ECA  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  make  loans  of  5-per¬ 
cent  counterpart  funds,  to  be  repaid  in  pro¬ 
duction  if  gained. 

In  the  opinfon  of  the  ECA  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  an  effective  program  to  increase  the 
supply  of  strategic  materials  to  the  United 
States  that  there  be  acjequate  purchasing 
power  vested  in  an  agency  authorized  to 
place,  anywhere  in  the  world,  procurement 
contracts  continuing  over  a  period  ‘of  time 
sufficient  at  least  to  permit  producers  to 
amortize  their  investments  at  reasonable 
rates. 

2.  ECA  OPERATIONS 

The  act  calls  for  the  negotiation  of  future 
schedules  of  minimum  availabilities  from 
ERP  countries,  of  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  is  deficient  or  potentially  de¬ 
ficient,  either  in  percentages  of  production 
or  in  absolute  quantities.  The  ECA,  working 
with  other  Government  agencies,  has  been 
unable  thus  far  to  determine  what  such 
schedules  should  be  In  the  case  of  various 
materials  produced  within  a  participating 
country  or  its  dependent  territories.  In  order 
to  proceed  with  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  deliveries  of  material  out  of  in¬ 
creased  production,  it  is  necessary  ti  estab¬ 
lish  quantitative  goals.  At  the  ECA’s  re¬ 
quest,  interdepartmental  investigations  are 
being  conducted,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  seeking 
to  determine  future  United  States  stock-pile 
requirements  and  the  quantities  that  should 
be  requested  from  participating  countries. 


When  this  information  is  received,  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  schedules  of  minimum  avail¬ 
abilities  can  be  started. 

In  order  to  learn  the  problems  at  first 
hand,  to  achieve  some  early  results,  and  to 
review  policies  and  objectives  with  the  ECA 
missions,  a  temporary  mission  to  Europe  was 
organized  by  the  ECA  in  mid-August  1948 
consisting  of  the  Director  of  the  Strategic 
Materials  Division,  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Federal  Supply,  a  mining  consultant, 
a  transportation  consultant  and  a  member 
of  the  legal  staff.  This  mission  visited  the 
Office  of  the  Sepcial  Representative  in  Paris 
and  the  ECA  missions  in  London,  Paris  and 
The  Hague.  In  each  case,  an  investigation 
was  made  into  various  procurement  and  de¬ 
velopment  possibilities  in  each  country,  in 
consultation  with  both  government  officials 
and  pr~ate  producers.  Purchasers  of  rubber 
and  si  1  were  arranged  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  negotiations  initiated  toward  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Gold  Coast  manganese  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  Netherlands,  groundwork  was 
laid  for  subsequent  purchases  of  bauxite  and 
quinidine.  In  France  negotiation  was  be¬ 
gun  toward  the  production  and  procurement 
of  a  substatial  quantity  of  Madagascar  flake 
graphite.  Also,  initial  steps  were  taken  in 
procuring  an  inventory  of  lead  ocncentrate 
for  the  United  States  stock  pile  and  expand¬ 
ing  North  African  manganese  production. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  and  other  governments  con¬ 
cerned,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  chrysotile  and  amosite  in  non-ERP 
territory.  Opportunities  for  American  cap¬ 
ital  participation  were  disclosed  in  French 
North  African  lead  mining,  French  Cameroon 
tin  mining.  French  Congo  lead-zinc  mining. 
New  Caledonian  nickel  development,  nickel 
development  in  Celebes,  and  in  aluminum 
production  in  Sumatra. 

On  pages  232  to  236  there  appears 
their  review  of  possible  sources  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  and  I  am  including  their 
discussion  of  some  of  the  materials  listed 
there  that  are  competitive  with  our  own 
present  potential  domestic  production: 

Review  of  Possible  Sources  of  Strategic 
Materials 

Aluminum:  Surplus  production  of  alumi¬ 
num  ingot  exists  in  Norway  and  may  provide 
an  opportunity  to  use  5  percent  counterpart 
funds,  if  this  can  be  done  without  dislocat¬ 
ing  trade. 

Bauxite:  This  material  is  produced  In  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  Gold  Coast,  Italy, 
France,  British  Guiana,  and  Surinam.  There 
are  undeveloped  deposits  in  Malaya,  Jamaica, 
Nyasaland  and  on  islands  off  the  coast  of 
French  Guinea.  The  European  material  is 
not  suitable  for  American  plants  as  presently 
constituted.  The  ECA  is  arranging  for  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  BFS,  to  be  financed  with  5  per¬ 
cent  counterpart  funds  from  the  NEI  and 
Surinam.  Projects  for  development  of  the 
Jamaica  and  French  Guinea  deposits  are  un¬ 
der  consideration.  A  proposal  to  dredge  a 
channel  for  ocean-going  ships  to  reach  some 
of  the  British  Guiana  deposits  is  being 
studied.  Production  from  British  Guiana 
and  Surinam  goes  principally  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Canadian  metal  flows  to  the  United  States. 

Copper:  Although  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
the  Belgian  Congo  are  among  the  world’s 
more  important  copper  areas,  their  total 
supply  is  required  for  European  needs. 
There  is  a  relatively  small  deposit  in  Turkey, 
and  discovery  is  reported  in  Uganda  with 
cobalt  associated  with  the  copper.  The  last 
is  said  to  be  large  but  of  low  grade  and  remote 
from  transportation  facilities.  Expansion 
programs  are  contemplated  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Congo.  The  ECA  is  try¬ 
ing  to  advance  the  Rhodesian  project  into 
the  1949  program  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  Commerce  Department  coopera- 
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tlon  has  expedited  delivery  of  necessary 
equipment  to  the  Congo  producer. 

Iron:  Some  high-grade  iron  ore  is  now 
being  exported  from  Sweden  and  Algeria  to 
the  United  States.  The  North  African 
high-grade  deposit  is  small.  Lateritic  iron 
ore  carrying  approximately  50  percent  iron  is 
available  in  Celebes  and  New  Caledonia,  but 
no  market  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  ECA  is  also  investigating  a 
high-grade  deposit  in  Norway. 

Lead:  Lead  is  mined  in  Morocco,  northern 
Rhodesia,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  France,  and 
French  Congo,  the  Bizone,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  Production,  however,  is  not 
equivalent  to  European  requirements.  A 
recent  discovery  in  Tanganyika  is  being  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  discovery  has  been  reported  in 
Greenland  but  the  Greenland  deposit  is  ice¬ 
bound  until  next  summer.  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  expand  production  in 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Bizone,  France,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Austria.  An  expansion  is  pro¬ 
gramed  for  northern  Rhodesia.  A  counter¬ 
part  loan  is  being  negotiated  by  the  ECA  to 
explore  a  promising  deposit  in  Algeria. 

Manganese:  The  most  important  source  of 
manganese  In  ERP  territory  is  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  Other  production  exists  in  Morocco 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Undeveloped  de¬ 
posits  occur  in  Turkey.  Gold  Coast  produc¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  United  States  normally 
receives  about  40  percent,  is  being  main¬ 
tained  to  the  full  capacity*  of  the  existent 
plant  under  current  labor  conditions.  The 
Gold  Coast  producer  has  offered  200,000  tons 
of  intermediate-grade  material  which  al¬ 
though  not  acceptable  for  stock -pile  purposes 
can  be  utilized  by  United  States  industry. 
The  ECA  together  with  other  interested  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  is  studying  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  financing  construction 
of  additional  plant  facilities  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand 
Morocco  production  and  to  investigate  the 
Turkish  deposits.  The  ECA  is  also  investi¬ 
gating  the  Belgian  Congo  deposit. 

Mercury:  Italy  is  one  of  the  world’s  two 
largest  producers.  There  is  substantial  stock 
on  hand  in  Italy  and  a  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  is  possible.  However,  the 
United  States  stock-pile  position  is  comfort¬ 
able  enough  to  make  the  BFS  unwilling  to 
pay  even  ocean  freight.  The  ECA  is  currently 
negotiating  to  purchase  and  ship  a  large 
quantity  with  counterpart  funds  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  can  be  reached. 

Zinc:  Zinc  ore  is  produced  in  northern 
Rhodesia,  Morocco,  the  Bizone,  Austria,  Italy, 
France,  Portugal,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Sweden, 
and  Nofway.  However,  none  of  this  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  surplus  over  European  needs.  Zinc 
smelting  is  done  in  Belgium,  United  King¬ 
dom,  France,  Bizone,  Italy,  and  Norway,  the 
ore  coming  from  Australia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Latin  America,  chiefly  Mexico.  Some 
surplus  of  metal  occasionally  comes  to  the 
United  States  from  Belgium  and  Norway. 
The  ECA  is  studying  possibilities  of  produc¬ 
tion  expansion  of  zinc  ore  in  Austria,  Bizone, 
and  Italy.  Expansion  programs  are  projected 
by  the  producer  "in  northern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

The  sixth  report  to  Congress  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1949, 
contains  at  pages  60  and  61  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  deficiency  materials 
program: 

Purchases  of  materials  by  ECA  for  stock¬ 
piling  purposes  were  limited  during  the 
quarter  to  21,280  long  tons  of  rubber  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  cost,  in  local  currency 
counterpart  funds,  equivalent  to  $7,978,900 
and  9,000  kilograms  of  beryl  in  Norway  at 
a  cost  equivalent  to  $3,300.  By  September 
30,  expenditures  involved  in  completed  pur¬ 
chase  transactions  were  $43,200,000  in  the 
equivalent  of  counterpart  funds.  Additional 


counterpart  has  been  set  aside  to  cover  pos¬ 
sible  depreciation  of  local  currencies  during 
the  life  of  the  purchase  contracts.  Further, 
$21,000,000  in  dollar  funds  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  for  the  procurement  of  deficiency  ma¬ 
terials  and  for  development  projects,  of 
which  $19,000,000  were  to  be  financed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  and  the  balance 
by  ECA.  In  addition  to  rubber  and  beryl, 
the  commodities  purchased  Include  sisal, 
industrial  diamonds,  quinidine,  graphite, 
tantalite,  palm  oil,  sperm  oil,  platinum,  mica, 
and  lead. 

Completed  contracts  also  call  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  funds  to  producers  of  cobalt, 
kyanite,  and  graphite  for  the  procurement  of 
facilities  to  make  increased  output  possible. 

As  the  supply  of  "Shelf  goods”  in  the  par¬ 
ticipation  countries  is  depleted,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  needed  materials  with  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  becomes  more  difficult. 
Surplus  materials  are  not  available  in  some 
countries  where  counterpart  funds  exist,  and 
in  others  the  foreign  governments  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  commit  current  output  to  ECA 
because  of  the  impact  on  their  anticipated 
dollar  earnings. 

In  September  arrangements  were  con¬ 
cluded  for  assistance  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  exploration  and  survey  of  mineral 
and  other  resources  in  British  overseas  terri¬ 
tories,  chiefly  Africa.  A  million  and  a  half 
ECA  dollars  will  be  provided  to  pay  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  58  American  experts  for  about  3  years. 
In  return  for  this  assistance,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  make  available  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  Information  gained 
during  the  survey  and  will  also  consult  with 
this  Government  on  the  feasibility  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  mining  or  other  purposes  of 
any  mineral  deposits  found  during  the  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  survey  should  be  of  value 
in  opening  up  some  of  the  British  overseas 
areas  for  economic  development  and  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  adding  to  the  world’s  supply  not 
only  of  stock-piling  materials  but  other  com¬ 
modities  as  well. 

In  September,  ECA  officials  began  a  tour 
of  East,  South,  and  West  Africa  to  examine 
various  deposits  and  properties,  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  production  of  scarce  materi¬ 
als  could  be  increased  so  as  to  provide  an 
exportable  surplus  to  augment  the  United 
States  stock  pile  and  also  produce  greater 
dollar  revenues  for  these  countries. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  ECA  had  almost 
completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  with 
counterpart  funds  of  a  large  amount  of  baux¬ 
ite  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and 
quantities  of  industrial  diamonds  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  cryolite  in  Greenland. 

Negotiations  were  also  virtually  concluded 
for  the  financing  of  development  projects 
calling  for  stepped-up  production  of  chro¬ 
mite  in  Turkey,  lead  and  zinc  in  North  Af¬ 
rica  and  Sweden,  and  bauxite  in  Jamaica, 
with  repayment  in  materials. 

In  general,  progress  in  launching  devel¬ 
opment  projects  in  the  ERP  countries  and 
their  overseas  territories  has  been  slower 
than  anticipated  owing  to  such  problems 
as  the  method  of  channeling  funds  to  the 
recipient  company,  terms  of  repayment,  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  money  to  be  advanced,  secu¬ 
rity  requirements,  fixing  of  a  formula  for 
determination  of  the  value  of  metals  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  stock  pile  in  re¬ 
payment  of  advances,  and  the  stipulation 
that  50  percent  of  the  materials  purchased 
be  moved  in  American-flag  vessels. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  by  ECA  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  interest  private  American  capi¬ 
tal  in  exploration  and  development  possi¬ 
bilities.  Although  some  American  compa¬ 
nies  have  shown  interest — as  in  Jamaican 
bauxite  and  African  manganese  and  lead — 
the  response  has  been  disappointing,  owing 
to  the  various  risks  involved  and  the  limited 
number  of  good  opportunities  known  at 
present.  Some  producers  have  been  reluc- 
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tant  to  increase  their  output  in  the  absence 
of  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will  be 
a  market  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
added  production.  ECA  is  unable,  of  course, 
to  provide  such  assurance.  A  further  deter¬ 
rent  is  said  to  be  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  income-tax  laws  which  requires  ma¬ 
jority  ownership  b;-  American  citizens  in  a 
foreign  corporation  before  they  can  claim 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mi-.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
that  probably  no  minds  will  be  changed 
at  this  late  hour  in  the  debate.  In  the 
1V2  years  I  have  been  here,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  spoken  directly  to 
those  of  my  own  party,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  two  things  to  you :  First,  we  Repub¬ 
licans,  more  than  anybody  else,  have 
criticized  the  administration  because  it 
has  usually  tried  to  handle  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  by  Government  pro¬ 
grams  of  one  sort  or  another  instead  of 
giving  opportunity  and  enouragement  to 
private  business  to  do  the  job.  Are  we 
now  to  oppose  title  III,  almost  the  first 
step  that  it  has  taken  in  the  direction 
we  say  we  want? 

Second,  we,  more  than  anybody  else, 
have  criticized  this  administration  be¬ 
cause  it  has  had  no  effective  program  in 
China  and  Asia — and  no  one  more  than 
I.  This  is  almost  the  first  move  it  has 
made  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  that  makes  sense  out 
in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  half  of 
its  people  live.  Are  we  to  oppose  what 
we  ourselves  have  been  calling  for  just 
because  we  do  not  have  full  confidence 
it  will  be  well  administered? 

This  is  not  an  expensive  short-range 
commodity  program ;  it  is  an  inexpensive 
long-range  training  and  development 
program.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  some 
doubts  about  some  aspects  of  it.  But 
that  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  doing 
nothing.  Of  course,  there  are  difficul¬ 
ties:  but  if  by  default  we  allow  half  of 
the  people  of  the  world  to  be  pulled  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  look  at  the  danger 
in  that.  Believe  me,  the  Communists 
have  a  program  for  those  people.  It  is 
a  phony  and  will  not  solve  their  prob* 
lems,  but  at  least  it  promises  them  some¬ 
thing.  Surely  we  cannot  vote  for  no 
program  at  all  for  half  the  world.  I  can¬ 
not  believe,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it, 
that  we  will  reject  the  first  major  effort 
that  has  been  made  in  the  direction  that 
we  ourselves  pioneered  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  and  have  been  asking  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  for.  So  I  urge  that 
when  we  come  to  vote,  we  not  strike  out 
title  III.  There  are  risks  if  we  make 
this  effort  to  help  the  people  of  Asia  and 
other  underdeveloped  areas  stay  free  and 
on  our  side;  but  there  are  far  greater 
risks  if  we  make  no  effort  whatsoever. 
The  cost  is  insignificant,  relatively ;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  do  any  harm;  and 
the  possibilities  of  long-range  good  are 
greater  than  in  anything  I  see  that  our 
country  is  doing  or  can  do. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  against  the  motion 
to  strike  out  title  m. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  constitute 
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one  of  the  most  forceful  arguments  that 
could  be  advanced  for  its  retention. 
The  bipartisan  policy  needs  no  official 
formulation.  It  places  obligations  upon 
both  the  responsible  party  in  power  and 
the  minority  party  in  the  opposition 
role. 

It  is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  in 
the  perils  of  the  postwar  period  with  the 
threatened  aggressions  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  there  is  a  supreme  need  for 
utilizing  the  resources  of  both  parties. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  evolving.  It  should  contemplate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  Republicans  and  that  par¬ 
ticipation  does  not  imply  that  their 
political  loyalties  are  diminished.  They 
act  as  Republicans  as  well  as  Americans. 
There  are  evidences  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  seeks  more  substantial  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  minority  and  this  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Cooperation  between  party 
leaders  in  avoiding  cleavages  in  foreign 
policy  during  this  crucial  period  does 
not  anticipate  agreement  upon  details, 
nor  preclude  the  minority  from  vigor¬ 
ously  pursuing  a  critical  course  as  in  the 
China  decisions.  When,  however,  the 
most  vigorous  critic  of  the  Far  “East 
policies  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]  speaks  earnestly  of  the  need 
for  undertaking  the  plans  advanced 
by  the  administration  in  the  point  4 
title,  we  have  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  the  workability  of  the  bipartisanship 
idea. 

Point  4  is,  as  both  friend  and  critic 
say,  a  bold  step — fraught  with  some 
dangers  of  waste  and  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  abroad.  It  is  not  altogether  a  new 
idea,  however.  For  decades  American 
business  interests  and  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  extended  in  limited  areas 
of  Asia  and  Africa  many  types  of  tech¬ 
nical  services.  But  their  resources  have 
always  been  painfully  limited.  This 
proposal  is  only  a  modest  supplement  to 
many  types  of  endeavor,  but  considering 
the  vast  needs  of  troubled  people  in  the 
Orient,  a  refusal  to  extend  this  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  tragic.  It  will  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  benefit  in  stabilizing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  still  outside  the  Communist  sphere 
look  hopefully  to  us. 

It  was  really  a  form  of  point  4  assist¬ 
ance  which  brought  the  Philippines  to 
their  present  relative  firm  position  in 
the  East.  Where  the  farm  peoples  of 
India  and  other  far-eastern  nations 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  American  agriculture,  the  re¬ 
mits  have  been  amazing.  In  due  time 
a  soundly  planned  point  4  program  for 
the  agriculture  of  the  Far  East  will  do 
for  its  people  what  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  has  done  for  American  agriculture. 
It  must  be  done  just  as  in  the  South 
American  countries  through  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
But  if  cooperatively  executed  such  plans 
may  provide  the  beginning  of  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  process  in  the  world  that  will  lead 
to  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  ■  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  title  III,  this  bill  to 
aid  in  international  development.  This 
should  not  be,  because  the  idea  and  the 
essential  facts  about  it  are  all  very  sim¬ 
ple.  In  the  next  5  minutes  I  want  to 
mave  five  basic  points. 

First,  this  bill  does  not  authorize  a 
world-wide  WPA,  or  anything  like  it.  It 
does  just  two  things:  It  puts  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  record  that  the 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  is  important  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and  it  authorizes 
the  United  States  Government  to  go 
ahead  with  a  program  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  a  program  to  help  the  people  of 
these  areas  to  develop  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  by  making  available  to  them  the 
skills  and  expert  knowledge  of  American 
industries,  engineers,  farmers,  teachers, 
and  businessmen. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  big-money  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  never  will  be  a  big-money 
program.  Let  me  quote  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  said  in  testifying  on  this 
measure  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  yesterday  morning — 
Thursday : 

By  its  very  nature  this  is  not  and  never 
will  be  a  big-money  enterprise. 

It  is  cooperative,  which  means  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  expense  should  be  borne 
by  the  countries  with  which  we  work.  It 
involves  salaries  and  expenses  of  people — not 
vast  purchases  of  machinery  and  raw 
materials. 

Its  objective  is  to  show  other  people  how 
to  meet  their  own  needs,  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  those  needs  ourselves.  For  this  reason 
the  cost  of  technical  cooperation  wUl  always 
be  modest,  compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
types  of  foreign-aid  programs. 

Third,  even  though  the  cost  of  the 
program  will  never  greatly  exceed  the 
sum  asked  for  in  this  authorization  bill, 
it  can  have  the  deepest  and  most  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  As 
this  House  knows,  we  have  had  10  years 
of  experience  in  this  kind  of  expert  help 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  Americas.  This 
work  has  shown  us  in  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  how  one  American  doctor 
or  one  American  with  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  a  county  agent  can  mate¬ 
rially  improve  the  fives  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  by  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  his  modern  knowledge. 
The  people  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  whom  we  have  been  helping  in  this 
way  have  shown  their  recognition  of  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  cooperative  self- 
help  program  by  raising  its  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  year’s  program  which 
they  have  contributed  from,  about  a 
tenth  of  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  contributed  in  the  first  year  to 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  which 
the  United  States  is  contributing  this 
year. 

Fourth,  funds  authorized  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  direct  investment  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  America.  Every¬ 


one  on  this  floor  knows  that  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  accounts  for 
the  margin  of  difference  between  full 
employment  for  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  labor  and  desperate 
unemployment — the  difference  for  the 
American  businessman  between  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  black  and  operating  in  the 
red.  Our  country  has  a  great  and  a 
growing  productive  capacity.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  healthy  condition,  we  must 
have  great  and  growing  markets  abroad. 
You  who  five  in  the  States  through 
which  run  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  and 
all  the  rest,  know  the  products  of  the 
farms  and  industries  which  go  abroad. 
Coming  from  New  Orleans,  the  great 
port  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  system. 
I  am  perhaps  more  conscious  than  some 
of  you  of  the  immense  increases  in  those 
exports  to  the  great  continent  to  the 
south  of  us  which  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  economic  development  of 
its  countries  in  the  last  decade.  I  know, 
too,  the  important  part  which  the  work 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs  and  our  other  technical  assistance 
work  has  played  in  that  development 
and  in  the  creation  of  this  enormously 
greater  market  for  American ‘goods.  I 
am  confident  that  the  extension  of  this 
kind  of  expert  help  to  other  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  the  world  will  bring  with 
it  the  same  kind  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  in  the  markets  for 
American  goods.  The  welfare  of  the 
American  economy  demands  that  we 
undertake  this  program  at  once. 

Finally,  this  program  is  truly  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  in  a  message  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  said: 

Our  armed  forces  can  afford  us  a  measure 
of  defense,  but  real  security  for  our  Nation 
and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  can  come  only 
from  building  the  kind  of  world  where  men 
can  live  together  in  peace. 

The  people  of  these  underdeveloped 
areas,  in  southeastern  Asia  and  southern 
Asia,  in  Indonesia,  in  the  Near  East,  in 
Africa,  are  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
awakening.  They  are  demanding  a  bet¬ 
ter  fife  than  they  have  now.  They  know 
that  all  they  need  is  expert  assistance 
and  advice.  They  will  get  this  advice 
and  assistance  wherever  they  can.  Now, 
if  there  is  anyone  on  this  floor  who  thinks 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Comin- 
form  are  not  straining  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  the  advisers  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  I  would  like  to  see  him  stand  up  and 
oppose  this  bill.  But  for  the  rest  of  us 
who  know  that  the  great  weapon  of  the 
United  States,  greater  than  the  atom 
bomb,  greater  than  the  H-bomb,  is  to 
give  performance  where  the  Russians  and 
Communists  give  only  promises,  I  will 
expect  to  see  you  stand  up  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  on  both  sides  of  this  floor  about  the 
need  to  take  positive  steps  to  oppose  com¬ 
munism  in  Asia.  Now  is  the  chance  to 
act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]. 
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(Mr.  POAGE  and  Mr.  WAGNER  asked 
and  were  given  permission  to  yield  the 
time  allotted  to  them  to  Mr.  Pace.) 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope!  in  asking  that  you  give  your 
support  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
ton],  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  striking  out  the 
Vorys  amendment;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time  you  reconsider  your  vote  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Burleson  amendment.  Both  of 
these  amendments  sought  to  fix  definite¬ 
ly  and  tie  the  hands  of  the  ECA  adminis¬ 
tration  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
farm  commodities.  I  hope  both  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill,  because  neither 
of  them  serves  a  useful  purpose,  but  each 
of  them  will,  in  my  judgment,  place  the 
farm  groups  in  a  very  bad  position  and 
make  them  looked  upon  as  rather  grasp¬ 
ing  and  greedy  in  connection  with  some 
other  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield.  '  - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Fulton-Cooley  amendment  defeated,  but 
the  Vorys  amendment. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  want  to  say  clearly  that 
we  should  support  the  Fulton-Cooley 
amendment  which  struck  out  the  Vorys 
amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Burleson  amendment  defeated. 

Since  the  Burleson  amendment  was 
adopted  I  have  made  some  investiga¬ 
tion.  First  of  all,  I  contacted  all  of  the 
great  farm  organizations.  Mr.  John 
Davis  of  the  Farm  Co-op  has  assured  me 
that  his  organization  is  opposed  to  the 
Vorys  and  the  Burleson  amendments. 

Mr.  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  has  assured  me  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  opposed  to  the  Vorys  and  the 
Burleson  amendments. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  through 
both  Mr.  Patton  and  Russel  Smith,  its 
legislative  representative,  have  asked  for 
the  defeat  of  both  the  Vorys  and  the 
Burleson  amendments. 

Mr.  Allen  Kline,  whose  organization’s 
board  of  directors  are  now  in  session  in 
Chicago,  has  authorized  me  to  state  that 
his  organization  is  opposed  to  the  Vorys 
and  the  Burleson  amendments.  The 
unanimous  views  of  these  organizations 
should  be  significant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  further; 
I  have  contacted  a  man  in  whom  I  have 
complete  confidence,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  in 
the  office  of  ECA.  I  presume  most  of 
you  understand  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  is 
the  man  in  Mr.  Hoffman’s  office  who 
handles  the  purchase  of  all  agricultural 
commodities.  I  have  confidence  in  his, 
assurances  and  his  promises.  I  have 
worked  with  him  for  years.  I  have  here 
in  writing  the  assurance  which  Mr. 
FitzGerald  authorizes  me  to  give  you. 
Here  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  FitzGerald ; 

Certainly,  no  one  would,  approve  any  ex¬ 
penditure  by  ECA  for  any  purpose  unless 
needed.  It  is  my  judgment  that  Europe  will 
need  over  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  commodities  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951. 

I  give  you  my  assurance  that  if  this  need 
develops  as  now  anticipated,  at  least  $1,000,- 


000,000  or  more  of  agricultural  commodities 
will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Then,  I  presume 
the  opinion  of  the  farm  group  leaders 
to  whom  the  gentleman  has  referred,  and 
Mr.  FitzGerald’s  opinion  have  changed 
the  gentleman’s  opinion  with  reference 
to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PACE.  It  certainly  has.  It  has 
convinced  me,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  permit,  and  I  say  this  with  all 
kindness  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  his  amendment 
and  the  only  possible  result  will  be  to 
put  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  in  a  badly  misunderstood  position 
and  will  fortify  the  unfair  charges  which 
have  been  made  that  we  are  attempting 
to  use  the  ECA  program  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  agricultural  commodities.  I 
think  the  fear  is  real,  and  I  trust,  in 
light  of  these  assurances  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  exists  no  need  for 
the  amendment,  that  it  will  be  the  will 
of  the  House  to  strike  both  the  Vorys 
amendment  and  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  which  have  the  same  general 
purpose. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statesmanlike  state¬ 
ment  because  if  you  tie  the  agricultural 
program  to  the  tail  of  a  world  recovery 
program  and  do  not  let  it  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  when  the  world  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  is  over  so  is  the  agricultural 
program. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  I  might  add  in  conclusion  that  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  countries  of  Europe.  I  wish  I  had. 
But  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  confer 
with  those  who  have  made  those  visits 
and  they  tell  me  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  troubles  with  the  ECA  program 
today  is  that  the  people  in  Europe  think 
we  have  so  much,  that  we  are  simply 
using  the  program  to  dispose  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  that  it  is  not  costing  up  there¬ 
fore  very  much,  and  their  appreciation 
is  not  as  high  as  it  otherwise  should  be. 

I  hope  you  will  let  the  ECA  program 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  not  seek  to 
make  it  a  dumping  ground  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  fcpm  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn]. 

(Messrs.  Thompson,  Combs,  Mansfield, 
Cooley,  Albert,  and  Buchanan  asked 
and  were  given  permission  to  yield  the 
time  allotted  to  them  to  Mr.  Rayburn.) 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  much  gratified  to  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  as  to  what  he  thought  the 
effect  of  this  Burleson  amendment  might 
be  and  following  that  the  very  able  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pace],  because  I  have  been 
deeply  troubled  ever  since  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  day  before  yesterday. 


I  have  been  unable  to  conceive  how  the 
amendment  would  help  agriculture  in  the 
long  run  or  how  it  would  help  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  either  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  or  in  the  distant  future. 
So  after  listening  to  these  two  men,  who 
are  deep  students  of  agriculture,  who  are 
friends  of  the  agricultural  people,  make 
these  considered  statements,  I  feel  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  devoted  and 
dear  friend  from  Texas  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word  about  title 
III  in  this  bill.  Some  of  you  have  heard 
me  say  before,  but  I  do  not  tire  of  repeat¬ 
ing  a  tragic  fact,  and  that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  people  living  in  the  democ¬ 
racies  of  this  world  today  are  living  in 
the  most  dangerous  era  in  which  they 
have  ever  lived. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  world 
we  live  in,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
else  that  lives  in  any  other  democracy 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  knows,  either. 
Nobody,  at  least  no  Democrat,  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  mind  of  a  dictator.  Nobody 
can  pierce  the  stony  heart  of  people  who 
deny  liberty  and  who  destroy  democracy 
wherever  they  have  the  power. 

There  are  many  backward  peoples  in 
this  world.  We  were  at  one  time.  When 
our  forefathers  came  into  these  wilder¬ 
nesses  and  opened  these  prairies,  they 
were  in  danger.  The  story  of  their  fell¬ 
ing  the  trees,  fighting  back  the  enemy, 
and  making  this  country  fit  for  us  to 
live  in,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in 
all  recorded  history. 

Do  we  want  friends  in  the  world?  Do 
we  need  friends  in  the  world?  Suppose 
the  democracies  of  Europe  had  not  been 
able  to  hold  back  the  hordes  of  Hitler, 
where  would  we  have  been?  Suppose  the 
democracies  of  Europe  do  not  stand  up, 
and  they  are  folded  within  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  where  will  the  next  war  be  fought? 
Unless  we  have  some  place  for  a  footing 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  must 
be  fought  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  do  not  want  that. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  expended  in  recent  years, 
what  is  asked  for  in  title  III  of  this  bill 
is  a  paltry  sum.  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  take  a  chance  and  try  to 
see  what  we  can  do.  It  cannot  hurt.  It 
might  bring  some  people  out  and  give 
them  economic  strength  so  that  in  the 
years  to  come  when  we  need  friends — 
God  knows,  we  need  them  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  and  in;, some  quarters 
we  have  but  few — they  will  have  strength 
to  go  with  their  courage  and  can  stand 
up  with  us  to  make  this  world  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live. 

So  I  do  trust  that,  .when  the  vote 
comes  on  striking  out  title  HI,  those  who 
are  inclined  to  vote  for  it  will  hesitate, 
remembering  that  the  people  who  are 
underprivileged  today  are  easy  prey  to 
any  kind  of  nostrum  or  any  kind  of  doc¬ 
trine  that  will  tell  them  to  change  their 
condition.  That  is  what  Russia  is  doing 
in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  Hungry 
people,  cold  people,  ill-clothed  and  ill- 
housed  people  are  targets  for  any  kind 
of  ism  that  might  come  along.  Why 
should  not  a  man,  with  his  wife  and  his 
children  hungry,  vote  for  a  change?  It 
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is  our  duty  to  ourselves  first  and  then 
to  them  that  we  make  our  allies  in  this 
world,  our  friends  in  trade  and  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  help  them  get  on  their  feet  so 
they  can  stand  awhile,  so  that  should 
war  come  they  can  occupy  the  territory 
and  wait  for  us  to  get  there. 

I  think  I  know  more  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  than  the  average  American  citizen — 
not  you,  of  course — because  I  have'been 
in  contact 'with  more  people  who  know 
this  picture  the  world  around  than  the 
average  American  citizen.  I  say  to  you 
that  we  cannot  as  humanitarians,  we 
cannot  in  our  own  selfish  interest,  fail  to 
do  the  things  this  bill  proposes,  that  is, 
to  fix  ourselves  better  so  that  we  may 
protect  ourselves  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Multer:  On 
page  23,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

“(6)  Is  not  likely  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to 
any  country  or  people  sponsoring  or  likely 
to  sponsor  an  attack  upon  this  Government 
or  any  attempt  to  undermine  it.” 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
we  have  heard  the  charge  made  that  the 
President’s  point  4  is  communistic  doc¬ 
trine.  Again  we  have  heard  the  charge 
made  that  to  enact  that  part  of  the 
President’s  point  4  program  which  is  con¬ 
tained  within  title  3  of  this  bill  is  an¬ 
other  communistic  advance. 

I  am  certain  that  it  is  no  such  thing 
and  that  the  charge  is  just  a  smoke 
screen.  If  those  who  make  the  charge 
are  serious  about  it  my  amendment  will 
eliminate  their  fears.  If  their  charges 
are  made  in  good  faith  they  will  support 
this  amendment.  But  even  without  this 
amendment  no  one  need  fear  that  there 
is  any  Communist  doctrine  in  any  part 
of  this  bill. 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  a  short  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  March  28,  1950 : 

Words,  Bombs,  and  Enterprise 

Enactment  of  the  point  4  program  Is  over¬ 
due.  The  powerful  conception  underlying 
it  has  been  permitted  to  gather  cobwebs  in 
the  recesses  of  Congressmen’s  minds.  Their 
concentration  on  the  negative  aspects  of  our 
struggle  with  world  communism  has  made 
them  overlook  the  grand  chance  lying  at 
their  fingertips  to  offer  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  something 
more  than  the  dubious  encouragement  of 
words  or  the  necessary  but  defensive  shelter 
of  bombs.  By  promptly  enacting  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  aid  for  the  development  of 
impoverished  nations  they  can  illustrate  the 
promise  of  democracy  in  the  tangible  ways 
which  alone  can  carry  meaning  and  hope  to 
people  who  have  never  known  it. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
point  4  program  has  fallen  to  such  a  low 
level  of  congressional  priority  and  public  in¬ 
terest.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  The  program 
would  cost  $45,000,000,  and  the  justifiable 
concern  of  Congress  with  Federal  economy 
has  led  some  Congressmen  to  forget  the  true 
principle  of  economy — getting  the  most  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  indispensable  func¬ 
tions.  A  constructive  foreign  economic 


policy  is  as  indispensable  as  any  function 
which  this  Nation  must  perform. 

The  keynote  of  the  point  4  program  is 
its  constructive  character.  Under  it,  the 
United  States  would  share  its  management 
skills,  its  technical  genius,  its  organizing 
experience  in  public  health,  agricultural 
improvement  and  industrial  development 
with  lands  which  must  either  leap  over  dec¬ 
ades  of  slow  economic  evolution  or  leap  into 
the  despotic  protectionism  of  Russia. 

If  the  point  4  program  were  a  shrewdly 
refurbished  WPA  for  the  world,  congres¬ 
sional  opposition  to  it  would  be  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  fact  is  that  the  program  is 
admirably  consistent  with  the  worthiest  tra¬ 
ditions  of  American  enterprise.  The  lead¬ 
ing  role  would  be  played  by  private  capital. 
Utmost  reliance  would  be  placed  on  private 
technicians  and  managers.  Government’s 
role  would  be  enabling,  not  controlling. 
The  legislation  now  before  Gongress  is  heavy 
with  encouragement  and  protection  for  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  Doubtless  there  is  room  for 
disagreement  over  precise  terms.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  Congress  is  to  modify  that  legisla¬ 
tion,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  program  con¬ 
form  still  more  closely  to  the  capacity  and 
ideals  of  American  enterprise  and  American 
democracy.  Congress  cannot  reject  the  pro¬ 
gram  without  rejecting  its  responsibility  to 
fight  against  communism  by  working  for 
democracy. 

Since  the  accusation  of  guilt  by  asso¬ 
ciation  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  plead  guilty  of 
associating  with  all  of  the  supporters  of 
this  program  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  with  all  of  those  fine,  upstanding 
American  citizens  who  are  urging  sup¬ 
port  thereof. 

I  listened  with  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  oration  by  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short],  It  is 
really  too  bad  that  instead  of  the  theme 
he  used  in  opposition  to  this  title,  that 
he  had  not  instead  taken  as  his  theme 
either  “I  am  my  brother’s  keeper”  or 
‘‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you.”  If  he  had  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  have  been  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  great  oratorical  ability. 

I  agree  with  him  that  he  alone  can 
do  nothing  about  these  great  problems 
confronting  the  world.  I  am  sure  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  I  alone  can  do  just 
as  little.  What  we  are  doing  by  this  bill, 
however,  is  urging  that  he  and  I  and  all 
of  us  unite,  because  in  unison  we  can 
accomplish  much  for  others. 

So,  too,  if  this  Nation  unites  with 
other  nations  of  good  will  we  can  do 
much  to  remedy  the  ills  of  the  world. 
This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Boggs,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  express  his  opinion 
the  other  day  about  those  Members  who 
did  not  concur  in  his  views  with  legis¬ 
lation  now  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  which  relates  to  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  and  EC  A.  The  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  made  it  obvious  that, 
in  his  opinion,  any  Member  who  did  not 
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subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  ECA 
program,  sponsored  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  stamped  himself  as  an  isolationist. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  many  phases  of  the  legislation 
wrapped  up  and  labeled  as  a  bill  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  ECA  relief.  By  doing  that, 
I  contend  I  am  displaying  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  patriotism  and  regard  for  my 
country  than  he  or  any  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  legislation  under  consid¬ 
eration.  If  opposing  legislation  that 
contemplates  squandering  and  giving 
away  billions  to  Europe  and  broken  and 
disorganized  segments  of  China,  is  isola¬ 
tionism,  then  I  plead  guilty;  but,  by  the 
same  token,  I  may  say  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  who  supports  such  legislation  is  an 
avowed  internationalist. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  my 
position  on  this  important  legislation. 
I  presume  the  word  “isolationism”  is  to 
carry  with  it  the  implication  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  individual  who  is  so  labeled. 

I  am  not  informed  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Louisiana;  however,  I  do  know  that 
my  forebears  who  came  to  this  country 
about  100  years  ago  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  known  their  stand  on  loyalty  and 
patriotism  when  the  country  of  their 
adoption  was  in  danger  of  being  dis¬ 
rupted  and  destroyed  by  internal  insur¬ 
rections  and  rebellion.  At  that  time  my 
ancestors  shouldered  guns  to  protect  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  They  fought 
to  keep  it  flying  high,  and  not  to  have 
it  pulled  down  and  supplanted  by  a 
symbol  denoting  rebellion  and  disunion. 
These  forebears  fought  to  keep  the  Union 
intact,  and  to  strike  from  the  limbs  of  the 
black  man  the  shackles  of  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude  which  relegated 
him  to  a  degraded  state,  earmarked 
“chattels,”  in  which  status  he  could  be 
bartered  and  sold  by  his  owners  at  will 
on  any  convenient  auction  block. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  can  look 
upon  the  motives  behind  ECA  legislation 
unbiasedly  and  dispassionately.  I  know 
in  my  own  heart  how  I  feel  about  my 
country,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  harp 
upon  collateral  matters,  including  the 
convenient  and  overworked  reference  to 
communism,  in  order  to  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  or  bolster  up  any  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  defense  against  attacks  on  my 
Americanism  or  patriotism. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  ECA  legis¬ 
lation  as  originally  conceived  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  was  most  commendable.  The 
legislation  was  directed  toward  specific 
activities  dealing  in  equations  of  human 
misery  and  suffering.  The  United  States 
did  a  splendid  job  in  appropriating 
money  to  alleviate  a  situation  super¬ 
induced  by  World  War  II.  The  backlash 
of  that  war  brought  to  the  people  of 
Europe  an  era  of  suffering  and  devasta¬ 
tion  never  before  equaled  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  Giving  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  starving,  the  unsheltered  and 
the  unclothed,  and  the  displaced  and 
persecuted  populace  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  a  commendable  performance,  but  a 
humane  and  sympathetic  deed  that  will 
go  down  in  history  as  an  example  of 
man’s  humanity  to  man. 
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If  the  present  legislation  contemplated 
such  laudable  objective  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world,  as 
it  did  at  its  inception,  I  would  support 
it  wholeheartedly — but  neither  in  sub¬ 
stance  nor  in  form  does  the  present  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  warrant  such  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Today,  foreign  aid  to  Europe  has 
disintegrated  to  the  extent  that  pres¬ 
ently  it  is  being  exploited  for  commercial 
gains  and  political  spoils.  Men  in  high 
positions  and  in  the  forefront  of  political 
favor  with  the  present  administration  are 
wangling  fat  commissions  out  of  ECA 
transactions  which  run  into  millions. 
The  international  bankers  and  certain 
brokers  are  having  a  field  day  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Big  business  is  not  against  the  present 
ECA,  because  financially  it,  too,  has  a 
foot  in  the  door.  No  loyal  American,  in 
my  opinion,  is  adverse  to  supporting  a 
cause  that  will  tend  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Europe  and  China,  or 
curb  and  check  communistic  leaders  in 
their  drive  for  more  territorial  gains  and 
dictatorial  powers.  Therefore,  any  sound 
argument  or  competent  evidence  bearing 
on  the  expansion  or  holding  in  check  the 
present  march  of  communism,  should 
commend  itself  to  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

But  the  difficulty  lies  in  that  those 
who  profess  to  be  most  alarmed  and 
concerned  about  communism  do  not 
practice  what  they  preach.  We  are  told 
that  ECA  will  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  and  its  leaders  from  aggression 
against  little  countries.  Let  us  examine 
the  facts. 

What  little  countries  are  free  from 
communistic  taint  today?  Virtually 
every  country  in  Europe  today  has  do¬ 
minion  exercised  over  it  by  rulers  or 
groups  committed  to  communistic  or  so¬ 
cialistic  philosophies.  Since  the  first 
ECA  legislation  was  voted,  Russia  has  ex¬ 
tended  her  empire  from  Berlin  to  Shang¬ 
hai  and  from  the  North  Pole  to  India. 
China,  in  spite  of  the  billions  that  we 
poured  into  that  country,  to  help  the 
Nationalists  repel  the  communistic 
hordes,  is  completely  under  the  rule  and 
power  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Under  the  present  ECA  legislation  we 
are  still  sufficiently  gullible  to  agree  to 
pour  additional  millions  into  a  segment 
of  the  empire  of  China,  known  as  Korea. 
It  is  urged  that  a  continuation  of  the 
ECA  plan  is  assurance  of  ultimate  world 
peace,  and  thereby  stop  bloody  and  de¬ 
structive  wars.  If  there  was  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  back  up  this  argument,  there 
would  be  merit  to  these  assertions,  but 
unfortunately  the  facts  point  clearly  to 
a  contrary  situation.  If  distributing 
money  under  the  ECA  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  so  much  as  implied  proof  of  ulti¬ 
mate  peace  throughout  the  world,  I 
would  gladly  support  any  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  this  lofty  purpose. 
But  a  review  of  events  shows  that  much 
of  this  is  double-talk. 

We  are  presently  living  and  moving 
in  an  atmosphere  of  war  hysteria.  The 
appropriations  for  defense  and  war  ma¬ 
terial  for  1950  is  the  biggest  in  peace¬ 
time  history.  We  are  spending  billions 
developing  weapons  of  destruction,  in¬ 
cluding  the  atom  bomb.  The  world  is 


still  in  a  state  of  unrest,  uncertainty  and 
upheaval ;  I  do  not  urge  that  the  United 
States  should  let  down  one  minute  in  its 
activities  dealing  with  adequate  military 
preparations.  We  cannot  trust  Stalin 
of  Russia,  or  anybody  else,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  They 
are  all  looking  out  for  themselves. 

England  pretends  to  side  with  us  in 
our  fight  to  prevent  Russian  aggression 
and  the  spread  of  communism,  and  then 
turns  about  and  signs  a  30-year  trade 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Communists, 
who  are  a  byproduct  of  Russian  depotism. 

Much-needed  war  materials  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  of  various  classi¬ 
fications  furnished  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  openly  or  surreptitiously  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  Russian  market — 
apd  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  hour 
when  we  are  spending  billions  to  curb 
communism  and  stop  Stalin  from  further 
ravishing  and  enslaving  those  countries 
in  Europe  not  yet  under  communistic 
rule. 

After  pouring  billions  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  coffers  with  an  eye,  as 
the  internationalists  say,  to  improving 
conditions  and  assuring  the  countries  of 
Europe  not  yet  under  Soviet  control  that 
they  may  safely  strive  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  the  preservation  of  personal 
freedom,  we  find  that  about  one-half  of 
the  countries  whom  we  financed  are 
seething  and  teeming  with  internal  re¬ 
bellion  and  political  disturbances.  This 
is  true  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  not 
excepting  China  and  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Not  a  single  nation,  when  assured 
autonomy,  patterned  its  government 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  Their 
governments  now  are  neither  democra-' 
cies  nor  republics.  None  of  the  countries 
or  nations,  big  and  small,  are  ruled  by 
individuals  or  groups  whose  concept  of 
freedom  and  democracy  is  reflected  in 
the  principles  of  self-government  and 
freedom,  but  in  the  philosophy  of  social¬ 
ism  or  communism,  both  of  which  pre¬ 
vent  government  from  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  ECA  legislation  contains  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  financing  a  program  to  exploit 
undeveloped  areas,  regardless  of  where 
the  same  may  be  located.  The  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  American  taxpayers,  no  matter 
how  badly  we  need  our  taxpayers’  money 
at  home.  Have  not  we  sufficient  prob¬ 
lems  here  right  at  home,  unsolved  and 
hanging  fire,  to  plague  us  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  unbalanced  and  ephemeral  scheme 
of  throwing  money  away  on  something 
that  is  highly  speculative,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  will  avail  us  nothing? 

I  challenge  the  tax  squanderers  and 
their  allies,  the  international  bankers  and 
their  satellite  brokers,  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  in  many  sectors  of  the  United  States 
extricating  taxes  from  the  people  has 
just  about  reached  the  saturation  point? 
Consequently,  the  revenue  to  be  obtained 
from  taxes  in  such  areas  is  definitely 
fixed,  and  the  authorities  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  means  available  for  levying  or  col¬ 
lecting  additional  taxes. 

In  some  instances  this  condition  works 
a  real  hardship  upon  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  Chi¬ 
cago,  my  home  city,  is  the  victim  of  Gov¬ 


ernment-inflicted  restrictions  dealing 
with  onerous  and  unjust  taxes.  People 
in  Chicago  are  paying  the  greater  part  of 
the  $3, 767,000,00-plus  which  Uncle  Sam 
took  out  of  Illinois  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes  in  1949,  and  pays  the  greater  part 
of  the  State  sales  and  gas  taxes  called 
for  by  local  legislation.  Regardless  of 
all  of  this,  Chicago  is  in  a  bad  fix  finan¬ 
cially.  It  has  taxed  about  everything 
that  can  be  taxed  under  the  guise  of 
home*,  rule,  and  yet  it  does  not  meet 
budget  requirements. 

The  FBI,  in  a  recent  report,  noted 
that  Chicago,  among  all  large  cities  in 
the  United  States,  has  had  the  sharpest 
uptrend  in  crime  during  the  past  year.  I 
answer  that  charge  by  saying  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  need  at 
least  2,000  additional  policemen  because 
the  city  presently  is  woefully  under¬ 
staffed  with  police  officers  because  there 
are  no  funds  available  to  pay  for  addi¬ 
tional  men  to  be  added  to  the  force.  This 
is  why  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

We  need  45  or  50  new  schools  to  take 
care  of  the  educational  demands  of  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  presently 
denied  the  opportunity,  or  are  compelled 
to  carry  on  in  school  houses  that  are 
antiquated,  and  with  facilities  that  are 
entirely  inadequate.'  All  of  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  has 
not  the  funds  to  build  new  schools  or  to 
pay  the  teachers’  salaries  necessary  to 
staff  them. 

Chicago  was  caricatured  the  other  day 
in  the  public  press  and  labeled  as  the 
“Holey  city”  because  its  streets  and 
boulevards  are  pock-marked  and  shot 
through  with  unsightly  holes  and  depres¬ 
sions.  Why?  Because  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  repair  our  streets.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  highways  throughout  the 
State  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and 
sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 

State  institutions  are  woefully  lacking 
in  space  and  requirements  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  underprivileged  and  un¬ 
fortunates.  We  lack  hospital  space,  both 
private  and  public,  to  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  indigent. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  not  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  civic  pride  or  interest  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  by  the  people  who  in¬ 
habit  it,  but  is  definitely  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds  which  cannot  be  procured  by 
additional  local  taxation.  If  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  $3,000,000,000  that 
ECA  collects  from  Chicago,  and  which 
will  be  given  away  to  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  and  every  other  Hottentot  with 
his  hand  out,  were  retained  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  prevent  the  taking  of 
about  $50  from  the  pockets  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Chicago,  and  thus 
make  available  $100,000,000  to  finance 
the  projects  which  Chicago  so  badly 
needs  right  now. 

We  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  world  power  politics  and  to 
finance  the  pet  projects  of  internation¬ 
alists,  Communists,  Socialists,  and  one- 
worlders,  who,  if  called  upon  to  expend 
their  personal  funds,  would  not  finance 
a  peanut  stand.  England  is  in  the  fore¬ 
front  by  helping  to  dictate  our  foreign 
policies,  amply  assisted  by  the  local  gen¬ 
try,  who  are  getting  this  country  deeper 
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and  deeper  in  debt,  without  any  relief  in 
sight  for  the  already  overburdened  tax¬ 
payer  who  must  earn  every  dollar  of  the 
taxes  demanded  through  the  sweat  of 
his  brow. 

England  not  so  long  ago  shipped  arms 
to  the  Arabs  and  supplied  them  with  war 
materials  to  fire  on  the  Israelites  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  When  the  United  States  pro¬ 
tested  and  gave  England  to  understand 
that  there  would  be  no  more  ECA  funds 
unless  she  refrained  from  doing, what 
she  was  accused  of  doing  and  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  stop  was  put  to  these  underground  tac¬ 
tics,  and  within  a  short  time  thereafter 
the  Israelites  defeated  the  Arabs  and 
proceeded  to  organize  and  activate  their 
country.  Now  they  are  saddled  with 
thousands  of  refugee  Arabs  as  war  pris¬ 
oners  and  cannot  afford  to  care  for  or 
transport  them  out  of  the  country. 
England  is  originally  to  blame  for  this 
condition  but  proceeds  to  shift  the  bur¬ 
den  to  us,  and  under  the  ECA  legislation 
we  agree  to  spend  $27,000,000  to  take 
over  and  care  for  the  Arab  prisoners.  I 
do  not  attribute  any  blame  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites  for  taking  the  position  that  they  are 
taking.  That  country  is  doing  a  fine 
job  whipping  itself  into  shape  as  a  self- 
sustaining  nation.  It  has  established  a 
line  of  credit  and  is  working  to  build  a 
nation  that  can  provide  and  care  for 
millions  of  people  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Fundamentally,  the  Arab  problem  is  not 
their  problem,  or  ours,  but  should  be  laid 
in  the  lap  of  England. 

We  are  pressured  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  close  12  veterans  hospitals  as  an 
economic  measure,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  away  billions  to  foreigners  and 
Asiatics.  We  cut  appropriations  for 
flood  control  25  percent  as  an  economy 
measure.  This  appropriation  contem¬ 
plates  improvements  that  stop  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  disastrous  floods  and  thereby 
assures  the  saving  of  lives  and  property 
of  untold  value.  We  deny  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
decent  homes  and  housing  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Consequently,  scores  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  have 
met  with  death  in  flash  fires  that  con¬ 
sume  their  inadequate  and  makeshift 
homes  due  to  the  lack  of  better  accom¬ 
modations,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  compelled  to  live  in  firetraps. 

At  the  same  time  the  international 
money  gougers  are  plucking  at  their 
heartstrings  because  the  Chinese  in 
Korea  have  not  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
water  system,  and  some  people  in  Europe 
must  put  up  with  overcrowded  living 
quarters.  Hence,  the  appropriation  of 
billions'  for  their  relief ,' Including  ex¬ 
penditures  on  peanut  farms  in  Africa 
and  financing  of  other  private  experi¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time  many  people 
at  home  are  unemployed ;  their  demands 
go  unanswered  and  their  needs  are  neg¬ 
lected.  The  wage  earner  must  spend 
every  last  dollar  to  live  and  exist  and  is 
taxed  and  taxed  to  the  extent  that  60 
days  out  of  every  300  in  the  year  he  works 
exclusively  for  the  tax  colletcor.  The 
net  result  of  this  international  set-up 
will  ultimately  spell  our  economic  ruin. 

C  '  is  important  question  of  whether 
we  l— aid  continue  to  spend  billions  in 


Europe,  as  is  outlined  in  the  pending 
legislation,  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought.  I  have  allied  myself  with  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  save 
the  United  States  from  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  bankruptcy  due  to  our  promiscuous 
spending  and  squandering  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  as  well  as  our  current  in¬ 
come.  Those  who  are  not  in  accord 
with  this  line  of  reasoning  might  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  statement 
made  by  Nicolai  Lenin  before  he  died. 
He  said,  “Some  day  we  shall  force  the 
United  States  to  spend  itself  into  de¬ 
struction.”  Nicolai  Lenin  is  dead,  but 
his  prophecy  goes  marching  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  there  were — ayes  131,  noes  171. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Richards. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  .that  there  were — ayes 
141,  noes  189. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki:  On 
'page  16,  line  11,  after  the  word  “interest”, 
insert  the  following:  “As  well  as  for  the  reli¬ 
gious,  cultural,  and  moral  standards  and 
customs.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  97. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MumSt:  On 
page  31,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

“Title  TV,  section.  401.  No  money  under 
any  of  the  previous  titles  of  this  bill,  or 
any  of  the  acts  amended  by  this  bill,  shall 
be  granted,  lent,  or  used  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  no  assistance  provided  for,  shall 
be  made  available  to,  for,  or  in  any  country 
which  violates  any  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  engages  in  acts  of  aggression  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  the 
United  Nations,  so  long  as  such  acts  con¬ 
tinue,  nor  to,  for,  or  in  any  country  which 
directly  or  indirectly  sells,  gives,  or  ships 
any  material  to  any  country  to  which  Ameri¬ 
can  nationals  cannot  obtain  licenses  for 
the  sale,  gift,  or  shipment  of  similar  ma¬ 
terials  unless  the  consent  of  the  President 
shall  have  first  been  obtained.” 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  offers  an  amendment, 
which  has  just  been  read,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  makes  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 


The  language  of  the  amendment  re¬ 
lates  to  a  title  of  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  put  in 
stronger  language  the  purpose  and  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Congress  that  none  of  the 
moneys  authorized  by  this  bill,  or  by  any 
of  the  laws  amended  by  it  shall  get  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain.  It  makes  clearer 
that  no  country  getting  aid  under  this 
bill  shall  use  its  own  money  to  acquire 
products  of  any  kind  that  may  be  sent 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  It  is  specifically 
aimed  at  keeping  strategic  materials 
away  from  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  Many  of  the  Members,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  have  said  that  they 
were  opposed  to  this  bill  because  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  Marshall  plan  aid,  while 
not  using  that  aid  directly  to  send  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
accomplished  the  same  result  by  using 
their  own  funds  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  deficits  in  their  own  budgets  thereby 
created  are  made  up  by  Marshall  plan 
aid.  This  amendment  would  put  a  stop 
to  that. 

The  amendment  also  accomplishes  one 
further  purpose.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  British  arms  being  sent  into 
Egypt;  arms  that  are  not  necessary  for 
the  internal  security  of  Egypt ;  arms  that 
can  be  only  used,  because  of  their  type, 
size,  and  calibei^  for  offensive  warfare. 
Jet  propelled  planes  and  the  like  are 
not  needed  for  the  internal  security  of 
any  country. 

On  Thursday,  March  23,  1950,  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

When  even  one  major  power,  surrepti¬ 
tiously  or  flagrantly,  builds  and  maintains  a 
military  machine  beyond  the  recognized 
needs  of  reasonable  security,  a  war  of  aggres¬ 
sion  is  a  constant  threat  to  peaceful  nations. 
At  the  very  least,  these  armaments  become 
the  gangster’s  gun — a  notice  that  might  and 
might  alone  shall  serve  as  Judge  and  jury  and 
sheriff  in  the  settling  of  international  dis¬ 
pute.  That  is  the  only  realistic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  since  no  government  otherwise  would 
squander  its  revenue  or  exhaust  its  economy 
on  so  sterile  an  enterprise.  It  is  clear  that 
international  disarmament  is  essential  to  a 
stable,  enduring  peace. 

Those  words  are  particularly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  situation  in  Egypt  and  the 
sooner  we  put  a  stop  to  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  Egypt  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
have  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  that 
kind  of  activity. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  no  attempt 
here  to  hamstring  the  administration  of 
the  program.  There  is  no  attempt  to  put 
the  Administrator  in  the  position  of  pass¬ 
ing  upon  what  our  national  security  re¬ 
quires.  That  problem  is  one  for  the 
President  and  this  amendment  keeps  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  solely  in  his  hands.  Under  the 
law  as  it  exists,  the  only  time  such  a 
matter  is  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  determination  is  when  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Administrator.  If 
they  are  in  agreement  as  to  what  should 
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be  done,  the  matter  never  gets  to  the 
attention  of  the  President. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  urging 
opposition  to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  aid  our  enemies  or  our  potential 
enemies  can  eliminate  that  objection  by 
supporting  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  in  substance  is  the 
same  as  that  which  I  offered  2  years  ago, 
and  is  substantially  the  same  as  my  bill 
H.  R.  1769,  which  I  introduced  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  1949. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

THIS  EXPENDITURE  OF  $3,500,000,000  IS  TOO 
MUCH 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  week  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  authorization  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $3,500,000,000  is  in  addition  to 
approximately  $10,000,000,000  already 
expended  under  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan.  It  is  in  addition  to  $33,000,000,000 
overseas  expenditures  since  the  close  of 
hostilities.  I  am  not  on  this  occasion, 
criticizing  those  past  expenditures, 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  Undoubtedly, 
a  considerable  amount  of  good  has  been 
accomplished  in  rehabilitating  war 
devastated  countries  by  reason  of  that 
expenditure. 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  that  if  it  is 
shown  there  is  need  of  funds  to  buy  food 
or  clothing,  or  medical  supplies  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  suffering,  I  would  not  have 
objection  to  expenditure  required  to  alle¬ 
viate  that  situation. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  facts.  The 
billions  of  dollars  in  this  bill  are  not  item¬ 
ized  except  in  general  terms.  Some 
Members  have  suggested  that  as  much  as 
one  third  of  the  fund  may  be  used  for 
agricultural  products,  including  more 
than  two  hundred  million  for  tobacco. 
The  remainder  goes  for  heavy  machinery 
and  various  kinds  of  equipment  for  build¬ 
ing  plants,  and  for  building  reservoirs  in 
those  countries.  It  goes  only  to  certain 
countries  included  in  the  program.  The 
share  of  funds  for  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  does  not  go  direct  to  the  people 
who  use  them,  as  many  of  our  people 
think.  The  -funds  go  to  the  governments 
of  those  countries  who  buy  the  products 
with  the  funds  and  then  sell  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  citizens  at  a  market  price. 
The  foreign  countries  put  the  money  in  a 
so-called  counterpart  fund. 

Right  here,  seems  to  be  an  interesting 
situation.  The  foreign  countries  under 
this  legislation,  have  at  the  present  time, 
$2,500,000,000  of  counterpart  funds  in 
their  possession.  So  you  have  this 
amount  of  $3,500,000,000  allocating  to¬ 
day  together  with  the  two  and  a  half 
already  in  their  possession  of  ECA  funds, 
being  a  total  of  $6,000,000,000  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance.  Incidentally,  members 
of  this  great  committee  have  told  us  in 
the  last  few  days  crop  production  in 
countries  being  assisted  under  this  legis¬ 
lation,  was  greater  last  year  than  any 
year  prior  to  the  war.  They  also  say 
production  is  almost  on  par  with  other 
years.  Let  me  say  again.  Very  little  of 
this  assistance  goes  to  help  starving  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world.  Those  people  do  not 
get  much  out  of  this  program. 


As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  would  not 
have  objection  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  that  go  direct  to  the  relief  of  needy 
people,  but  we  also  have  needy  people  in 
America.  You  might  think  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $3,500,000,000  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  money  to  iae  ex¬ 
pended  under  policies  laid  down  by  the 
officials  in  the  State  Department.  Of 
course,  you  have  a  different  agency  but 
it  will  be  required  to  Operate  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Strange  no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to 
consider  loaning,  instead  of  giving  part 
of  the- funds  used  for  permanent  im¬ 
provements  in  those  countries. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  no  objection, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  this  expenditure, 
or  more  if  doing  so  would  prevent  an¬ 
other  world  catastrophe.  We  have  spent 
billions  already  trying  to  do  that.  More 
than  $1,000,000,000  was  spent  only  re¬ 
cently  to  buy  arms  for  other  countries. 
More  will  be  spent  in  the  .future. 

It  is  claimed  huge  expenditures  will 
help  prevent  spread  of  communism 
abroad.  We  might  consider  saving  part 
of  it  to  help  prevent  spread  of  it  in 
America. 

Sir.  Chairman,  this  is  too  much  of  an 
expenditure,  with  too  much  guesswork 
as  to  how  it  will  be  spent.  Do  you  real¬ 
ize  our  country  is  in  greater  debt  than 
all  other  countries  in  the  world  com¬ 
bined. 

The  already,  overburdened  and  over¬ 
taxed  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  this  further  obligation  of 
$3,500,000,000.  It  is  too  much. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  following  the  last  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
518,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment,  also  on  what  is  known  as  the  Fo¬ 
garty  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Fulton  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  Page  5, 
line  15,  insert  a  period  after  the  letter  “(b)” 
and  delete  the  remainder  of  page  5,  all  of 
pages  6  and  7,  and  extending  through  line  3 
on  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“(3)  Renumbering  subsections  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  ap  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h),  and  (i),  respectively. 

“(4)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (j)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  wherever  wheat  or  wheat  flour 
is  procured  und_er  this  title  for  transfer  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  cred¬ 
ited  to  their  guaranteed  purchase  there¬ 
under,  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  available,  or  cause  to  be  made 
available,  such  wheat  or  wheat  flour  at  the 
applicable  price  provided  in  that  agreement.’ 

“(5)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (k) 
and  striking  out  the  following  therefrom: 
‘(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  required  by  law)’.” 

Page  8,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  (e) 
as  (d). 

Page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  “$1,950,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,950,000,000.” 

Page  10,  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  (f) 
as  (e). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  254,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson: 
Page  8,  line  13,  insert  after  the  word  “sum” 
the  following:  “a.  Not  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  that  the  supply  thereof 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
consumers:  And  provided  further,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  prohibit  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  any  such  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  canned  agricultural  products  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
program  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  8,  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  b.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  August  H. 
Andresen)  there  were — ayes  70,  noes  198. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fogarty: 

On  page  10,  line  4,  after  the  wbrd  “particu¬ 
lars”,  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  after  the  figure  (1) 
insert  the  following :  ‘withholding  any  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act,  where  it  appears  that  any 
participating  country  is  impairing,  in  whole 
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or  in  part,  its  economic  recovery  by  reason 
of  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  its  funds, 
commodities,  or  services  in  the  maintenance 
or  subsidization  of  any  dependent  country, 
which  naturally  is,  or  should  be,  an  integral 
part  of  some  other  participating  country, 
until  such  time  as  such  participating  coun¬ 
try  shall  sever  its  control  of,  and  refrain  fur¬ 
ther  from  maintaining  or  subsidizing  such 
dependent  country;  (2)  ’  and  by  renumbering 
accordingly  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (b).” 

On  page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  the  figure 
‘‘(1)”  and  insert  the  figure  “(2).’’ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  O’Hara  of 
Minnesota)  there  were — ayes  60,  noes 
226. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  H.  R.  7797  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  instructions  to  report 
the  biU  back  forthwith  with  instructions  to 
6trike  out  title  III. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  150,  nays  220,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  124] 

YEAS— 150 


Abernethy 

Cunningham 

Halleck 

Allen,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Hand 

Allen,  Ill. 

Dague 

Harden 

Allen,  La. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hare 

Andersen, 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harrison 

H.  Carl 

D 'Ewart 

Hill 

Anderson,  Calif 

,  Dolliver 

Hoeven 

Andresen, 

Dondero 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

August  H. 

Ellsworth 

Holmes 

Arends 

Elston 

Horan 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Engel,  Mich. 

Jenison 

Bates,  Mass. 

Fenton 

Jenkins 

Beall 

Fisher 

Jennings 

Bennett,  Micb. 

Gamble 

Jensen 

Bishop 

Gathings 

Jonas 

Blackney 

Gavin 

Kearney 

Boggs,  Del. 

Gillette 

Kearns 

Bramblett 

Golden 

Keating 

Brehm 

Goodwin 

Keefe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gossett 

Kilday 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Graham 

Larcade 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Gross 

Latham 

Chiperfield 

Gwinn 

LeCompte 

Clevenger 

Hagen 

LeFevre 

Cole,  Kans. 

Hall, 

Lemke 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Arthur  Lucas 

Colmer 

Hall, 

McConnell 

Coudert 

Leonard  W. 

McCulloch 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Rankin 

Tackett 

MoMillen,  HI. 

Reed,  Ill. 

Talle 

Mack,  Wash. 

Rees 

Taylor 

Marcantonio 

Regan 

Teague 

Martin,  Iowa 

Rich 

ToUefson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Van  Zandt 

Mason 

Sadlak 

Velde 

Meyer 

St.  George 

Vursell 

Michener  - 

Sanborn 

Wadsworth 

Miller,  Md. 

Saylor 

Welchel 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Scott,  Hardie 

Werdel 

Morris 

Scrivner  , 

White,  Calif. 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Scudder 

White,  Idaho 

Murray,  Wis. 

Shafer 

Whitten 

Nicholson 

Short 

Wigglesworth 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Williams 

Passman 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Willis 

Patterson 

Smith,  Kans. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Philbin 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Winstead 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Stefan 

Withrow 

Pickett 

Stockman 

Woodruff 

Plumley 

Sutton 

Potter 

Taber 

NAYS— 220 

Buckley,  HI. 

Hull 

Ribicoff 

Bulwinkle 

James 

Riehlman 

Burdick 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Carroll 

Kruse 

Sabath 

Cavalcante 

Kunkel 

Sadowski 

Celler 

Lichtenwalter 

Sheppard 

Chesney 

Lovre 

Smathers 

Crawford 

McGregor 

Smith,  Ohio 

Dawson 

Macy 

Staggers 

Doughton 

Miles 

Stanley 

Douglas 

Murphy 

Stigler 

Eaton 

Nelson 

Towe 

Fellows 

Nixon 

Walter 

Gilmer 

Norton 

Welch 

Grant 

O’Konski 

Wheeler 

Hale 

Pfeiffer, 

Whitaker 

Hebert 

William  L. 

Wolcott 

Hedrick 

Powell 

Wood 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


Abbitt 

Fulton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Addonizio 

Furcolo 

Mills 

Albert 

Garmatz 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gary 

Monroney 

Aspinall 

Gordon 

Morgan 

Auchincloss 

Gore 

Morrison 

Baring 

Gorski 

Morton 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Granahan 

Moulder 

Bates,  Ky. 

Granger 

Multer 

Beckworth 

Green 

Murdock 

Bentsen 

Gregory 

Noland 

Biemiller 

Hardy 

Norblad 

Blatnik 

Harris 

Norrell 

Boggs,  La. 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Bolling 

Harvey 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Bolton,  Md. 

Havenner 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Neill 

Bonner 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Sullivan 

Bosone 

Heffernan 

O’Toole 

Breen 

Heller 

Pace 

Brooks 

Herlong 

Patman 

Brown,  Ga. 

Herter 

Patten 

Bryson 

Heselton 

Perkins 

Buchanan 

Hinshaw 

Peterson 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hobbs 

Pfeifer, 

Burke 

Holifleld 

Joseph  L. 

Burleson 

Hope 

Poage 

Burnside 

Howell 

Polk 

Burton 

Huber 

Poulson 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Irving 

Preston 

Camp 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Price 

Canfield 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Priest 

Cannon 

Jacobs 

Quinn 

Carlyle 

Javits 

Rabaut 

Carnahan 

Johnson 

Rains 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ramsay 

Chatham 

Jones,  Mo. 

Redden 

Chelf 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Rhodes 

Christopher 

Judd 

Richards 

Chudoff 

Karst 

Rodino 

Clemente 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Combs 

Kean 

Rooney 

Cooley 

Kee 

Roosevelt 

Cooper 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sasscer 

Corbett 

Kennedy 

Scott, 

Cotton 

Keogh 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Cox 

Kerr 

Secrest 

Crook 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Crosser 

King 

Sikes 

Davenport 

Kirwan 

Sims 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Klein 

Spence 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lane 

Steed 

Deane 

Lanham 

Sullivan 

DeGraffenried 

Lesinski 

Tauriello 

Delaney 

Lind 

Thomas 

Denton 

Linehan  * 

Thompson 

Dingell 

Lodge 

Thornberry 

Dollinger 

Lyle 

Trimble 

Donohue 

Lynch 

Underwood 

Doyle 

McCarthy 

Vinson 

Durham 

McCormack 

Vorys 

Eberharter 

McDonough 

Wagner 

Elliott 

McGrath 

Walsh 

Engle,  Calif. 

McGuire 

Whittington 

Evins 

McKinnon 

Wickersham 

Fallon 

McSweeney 

Widnall 

Feighan 

Mack,  Ill. 

Wier 

Fernandez 

Madden 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Flood 

Magee 

Wolverton 

Fogarty 

Mahon 

Woodhouse 

Forand 

Mansfield 

Worley 

Ford 

Marsalis 

Yates 

Frazier 

Marshall 

Young 

Fugate 

Merrow 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 61 

Angell 

Barden 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bailey 

Battle 

Boykin 

Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Eaton 
against. 

Mr.  Lichtenwalter  for,  with  Mr.  Carroll 
against. 

Mr.  Crawford  for,  with  Mr.  Hale  against. 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  for,  with  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Pfeiffer  against. 

Mr.  Riehlman  for,  with  Mr.  Kelley  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Macy  for,  with  Mr.  Kruse  against. 

Mr.  Lovre  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  against. 

Mr.  Towe  for,  with  Mr.  Welch  against. 

Mr.  O’Konski  for,  with  Mr.  Battle  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Wheeler  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Wood  for,  with  Mr.  Chesney  against. 

Mr.  Angell  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Hull  for,  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  McGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Hedrick  against. 

Mr.  Cavalcante  for,  with  Mr.  Whitaker 
against. 

Mr.  Sadowski  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Stanley  for,  with  Mr.  Bailey  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Ribicoff  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Smathers  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Stigler  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Wolcott. 

Mr.  Miles  with  Mr.  Fellows. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  vote  ia 
taken,  the  Chair  desires  to  announce  that 
the  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  taking  up  the  so-called  gas  bill  and 
concurring  in  the  Senate  amendment 
will  be  considered  immediately  following 
the  roll  call. 

Mr.  CROSSER.  How  much  time  is 
allotted  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  it  is 
1  hour. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  86,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  125] 

YEAS— 287 

Abbitt  Anderson,  Calif.  Auchinclos* 

•Addonizio  Andrews  Baring 

Albert  Arends  Barrett,  Pa. 

Allen,  Calif.  Aspinall  Bates,  Ky. 
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Bates,  Mass. 

Granger 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morgan 

Beckworth 

Gregory 

Morrison 

Bentsen 

Hall, 

Morton 

Biemlller 

Edwin  Arthur  Moulder 

Blackney 

Hall, 

Multer 

Blatnik 

Leonard  W. 

Murdock 

Boggs,  Del. 

Halleck 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Boggs,  La. 

Hardy 

Nicholson 

Bolling 

Hare 

Noland 

Bolton,  Md. 

Harris 

Norblad 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Harrison 

Norrell 

Bonner 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Bosone 

Harvey 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Boykin 

Havenner 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Breen 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Neill 

Brooks 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Sullivan 

Brown,  Ga. 

Heffernan 

O’Toole 

Bryson 

Heller 

Pace 

Buchanan 

Herlong 

Patman 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Herter 

Patten  - 

Burke 

Heselton 

Patterson 

Burleson 

Hinshaw 

Perkins 

Burnside 

Hobbs 

Peterson 

Burton 

Holifield 

Pfeifer, 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Holmes 

Joseph  L. 

Camp 

Hope 

Philbin 

Canfield 

Horan 

Pickett 

Cannon 

Howell 

Plumley 

Carlyle 

Huber 

Poage 

Carnahan 

Irving 

Polk 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Poulson 

Chatham 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Preston 

Chelf 

Jacobs 

Price 

Christopher 

Javits 

Priest 

Chudoff 

Johnson 

Quinn 

Clemente 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rabaut 

Cole,  Kans. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rains 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Ramsay 

Colmer 

Judd 

Redden 

Combs 

Karst 

Regan 

Cooley 

Karsten 

Rhodes 

Cooper 

Kean 

Richards 

Corbett 

Kearney 

Rodino 

Cotton 

Kearns 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Coudert 

Keating 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Cox 

Kee 

Rooney 

Crook 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Roosevelt 

Crosser 

Kennedy 

Sadlak 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

St.  George 

Dague 

Kerr 

Sasscer 

Davenport 

Kilburn 

Saylor 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Kilday 

Scott,  Hardle 

Davis,  Ga. 

King 

Scott, 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Deane 

Klein 

Scudder 

DeGraffenried 

Lane 

Shelley 

Delaney 

Lanham 

Sheppard 

Denton 

Latham 

Sims 

Dingell 

LeCompte 

Smith,  Va. 

Dollinger 

LeFevre 

Spence 

Dolliver 

Lesinski 

Steed 

Donohue 

Lind 

Stigler 

Doyle 

Linehan 

Sullivan 

Durham 

Lodge 

Talle 

Eberharter 

Lucas 

Tauriello 

Elliott 

Lyle 

Taylor 

Elston 

Lynch 

Teague 

Engel,  Mich. 

McCarthy 

Thomas 

Engle,  Calif. 

McConnell 

Thompson 

Evins 

McCormack 

Thornberry 

Fallon 

McDonough 

Tollefson 

Feighan 

McGrath 

Trimble 

Fernandez 

McGuire 

Underwood 

Fisher 

McKinnon 

Van  Zandt 

Flood 

McMillan,  6.  C. 

Vinson 

Fogarty 

McMillen,  HI. 

Vorys 

Forand 

McSweeney 

Wadsworth 

Ford 

Mack,  ni. 

Wagner 

Frazier 

Mack,  Wash. 

Walsh 

Fugate 

Madden 

Whittington 

Fulton 

Magee 

Wickersham 

Furcolo 

Mahon 

Widnall 

Gamble 

Mansfield 

Wier 

Garmatz 

Marsalis 

WiggleSworth 

Gary 

Marshall 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Gathlngs 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Goodwin 

Merrow 

Wolverton 

Gordon 

Michener 

Woodhouse 

Gore 

Miller,  Calif. 

Worley 

Gorski 

Miller,  Md. 

Yates 

Gossett 

Mills 

Young 

Granahan 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 86 

Zablockl 

Abernethy 

Bishop 

Davis,  Wis. 

Allen,  HI. 

Bramblett 

D ’Ewart 

Allen,  La. 

Brehm 

Dondero 

Andersen, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ellsworth 

.  H.  Carl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fenton 

Andresen, 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Gavin 

August  H. 

Chiperfield 

Gillette 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Clevenger 

Golden 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Curtis 

Graham 

Gross 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Gwinn 

Morris 

Stefan 

Hagen 

Murray,  Wis. 

Stockman 

Hand 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Sutton 

Harden 

Passman 

Taber 

Hill 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Tackett 

Hoeven 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Velde 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Potter 

Vursell 

Jenison 

Rankin 

Weichel 

Jenkins 

Reed,  HI. 

Werdel 

Jennings 

Rees 

White,  Calif. 

Jensen 

Rich 

White.  Idaho 

Jonas 

Sanborn 

Whitten 

Keefe 

Scrivner 

Williams 

Larcade 

Secrest 

Willis 

Lemke 

Shafer 

Wilson,  Ind. 

McCulloch 

Short 

Winstead 

Marcantonio 

Sikes 

Withrow 

Martin,  Iowa 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Woodruff 

Mason 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Meyer 

Smith,  Kans. 

NOT  VOTING— 

■58 

Angell 

Hebert 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bailey 

Hedrick 

Ribicoff 

Barden 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Riehlman 

Battle 

Hull 

Rivers  . 

Bennett,  Fla. 

James 

Sabath 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sadowski 

Bulwinkle 

Kruse 

Smathers 

Burdick 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Ohio 

Carroll 

Lichtenwalter 

Staggers 

Cavalcante 

Lovre 

Stanley 

Celler 

McGregor 

Towe 

Chesney 

Macy 

Walter 

Crawford 

Miles 

Welch 

Dawson 

Murphy 

Wheeler 

Doughton 

.Nelson 

Whitaker 

Douglas 

Nixon 

Wolcott 

Eaton 

Norton 

Wood 

Fellows 

O’Konski 

Gilmer 

Pfeiffer, 

Grant 

William  L. 

Hale 

Powell 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Angell  for,  with  Mr.  Wheeler  against. 

Mr.  Eaton  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Hale  for,  with  Mr.  Crawford  against. 

Mr.  Carroll  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Battle  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Macy  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Wood  against. 

Mr.  Lichtenwalter  for,  with  Mr.  Sadowski 
against. 

Mr.  Riehlman  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski 
against. 

Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Reed  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Stanley  for,  with  Mr.  Towe  against. 

Mr.  Gilmer  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  McGregor  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Lovre  against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  for,  with  Mr.  Cavalcante 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Welch  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Fellows. 

Mrs.  Douglas  with  Mr.  Wolcott. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Chesney  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr .  Sikes  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAtrmaVE  M'U  KK'l  END '  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
five  legislative  .days  in  which  to  extend 
their  Remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

Th6  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

fhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM 
APRIL  6,  1950,  TO  APRIL  18,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  •  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  193)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
( the  Senate  concurring ),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  6,  1950, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o’cloqlt  meridian, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1950. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  / 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  OF* RECORD 

Mi's.  BOLTON  of  Ob/o.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  certain 
corrections  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  p.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttte  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio?  / 

There  was  no/objection. 

LIQUIDATION  (>F  TRUSTS— STATE  RURAL 
REHABILITATION  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  .report  and  .statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  93/)  to  provide  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  me  trusts  under  the  transfer 
agreements  w'ith  State  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  corporations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  :/ 

-Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1865) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  930) 
to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  trusts 
under  the  transfer  agreements  with  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust 
Liquidation  Act.’ 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’) 

■  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  liquidate,  as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible  but  within  three  years  from  the  effec- 
itive  date  of  this  Act,  trusts  under  the  trans¬ 
fer  agreements  with  the  several  State  rural 
j  rehabilitation  corporations,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  negotiate  with 
I  responsible  officials  to  that  end. 

“(b)  The  Secretary,  insofar  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  corporations  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  conversion  to  cash  of  in¬ 
vestments  constituting  the  trust  assets  by 
sale  of  real  and  personal  properties,  and  by 
collection  of  loans  and  accounts  receivable 
according  to  the  tenor  of  such  obligations. 

“(c)  An  application  for  the  return  of  such 
properties  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  by 
Jhe  State  rural  rehabilitation  corporation 
pursuant  to  appropriate  resolution  of  its 
board  of  directors.  The  application  shall 
contain  a  covenant,  binding  upon  the  ap¬ 
plicant  when  accepted  by  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  Of  the  United  States,  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  will  abide  by  the  determinations  and 
apportionments  of  the  Secretary  provided 
for  in  this  Act  and  the  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act,  that  the 
returned  assets  and  the  Income  therefrom 
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will  be  used  only  for  sucli  of  the  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  purposes  permissible  under  the 
corporation’s  charter  as  may  from  time  to 
time ‘'be  agreed  upon  by  the  applicant  and 
the  Secretary;  and  that  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  book  value  of  the  corporation’s 
assets  will  be  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
administrative  purposes  during  any  year, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Ife  the  rural  rehabilitation  cor¬ 
poration  of  any  State  has  been  dissolved  and 
is  not  revived  or  ^incorporated  or,  for  any. 
other  reason,  is  unable  to  make  such  appli¬ 
cation  or  to  accept  and  administer  such 
properties,  the  application  and  subsequent 
agreements  (conforming  to  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  subsection)  may  be  made  by 
such  other  agency  or  afficiaNpf  that  State  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  legislature. 
The  Secretary  may  transfer  the  trust  funds 
or  properties  of  such  corporation  to  such 
successor  agency  or  official  if  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  by  the  State  legislature  for 
holding  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
free  from  liability  by  virtue  of  the  transfer 
to  such  successor  agency  or  official. 

“(d)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon 
receipt  of  appropriate  application  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  do  all  things  necessary  to  return  to 
each  such  applicant  all  right,  title,  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  all  cash, 
real  and  personal  property,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  held  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act  by  the  Secretary  as  trustee  for  the 
account  of  such  State  corporation,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  deduct  from  the 
funds  of  each  such  State  corporation  the 
expenses  incident  '  to  completion  of  such 
transfer:  Provided,  That  such  transfer  shall, 
insofar  as  possible,  be  accomplished  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
trust  agreement  with  each  State  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  corporation. 

“(e)  In  the  event  no  application  is  made, 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  within  three  years 
from  the  effective  date  hereof  or  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  disclaimer  or  release  of  interest 
under  the  trust  transfer  agreement  by  any 
State  through  its  legislature,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  all  proceeds  from  assets  held 
under  or  for  the  account  of  the  transfer 
agreement  with  that  State  to  be  covered  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  corporation  or  other  State  agency 
or  official  having  jurisdiction  of  the  trust  ’ 
assets  which  have  been  returned  pursuant 
to  application  made  therefor  under  sectian 
2  (c>  hereof,  and  upon  such  terms  and  pon- 
ditions  and  for  such  periods  of  time  ap’unay 
be  mutually  agreeable,  to  accept,  ffdmin- 
ister,  expend,  and  use  in  such  Strife  all  or 
any  part  of  such  trust  assets  orr&ny  other 
funds  of  such  State  rural  rehabilitation  cor¬ 
poration  or  State  agency,  whieh  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  titles  I  and  II  qf  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  pud  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title  IV 
thereof  as  now  or  hereq/xer  amended.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the.  administration  of  said 
Act  shall  also  be  available  for  carrying  out 
such  agreements. 

“Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  also  to /all  properties  and  assets  of 
State  rural  rehabilitation  corporations  held 
by  Federal  Agencies  other  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of 
Executiye  Order  Numbered  9070,  or  other¬ 
wise.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  assets 
of  other  corporations,  derived  through  the 
use  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  funds,  and  made  available  to  them 
through  State  rural  rehabilitation  corpora¬ 


tions  or  otherwise  acquired  by  them  for  rural 
rehabilitation  purposes,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  trust  property  of  the  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States. 

“Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  'the  power  to — 

“(a)  employ  on  a  contract  basis  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as. 
amended,  but  the  contract  shall  in  each  case 
specify  what  civil  service  and  related  laws, 
if  any,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  employment 
after  it  has  been  made)  such  appraisers,  ac¬ 
countants,  attorneys,  and  other  personnel  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  tb  aid  in  the 
liquidation  and  transfer  of  the  properties 
and  assets  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  in  the 
entering  into  of  agreements  with  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  or  other  agencies  or  officials  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  section  2  (c)  hereof,  re¬ 
garding  the  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  for 
which  the  property  and  assets  shall  there¬ 
after  be  used  by  them,  and  in  determining 
that  such  agreed  purposes  are  being  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  fees,  salaries,  and  expenses  of 
such  appraisers,  accountants,  attorneys,  and 
other  personnel  shall  be  equitably  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  respective 
corporations  and  the  amount  so  determine* 
to  be  applicable  to  each  such  corporation 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  the  t/fiist 
fund  of  such  corporation  until  the  tnfst  is 
liquidated,  and  thereaft°r  by  the  corporation 
or  other  agency  or  official  designate.^  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  2  (c)  hereof.  Attorneys  so 
employed,  and  their  fees  and  expenses,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  anti  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Solicitor  fSf  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture; 

“(b)  accept  and  utilize  Voluntary  and  un¬ 
compensated  services,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  officers, 
employees,  equipment)  and  information  of 
any  agency  of  the  .federal  Government,  or 
of-  any  State,  Territory,  or  political  subdivi¬ 
sion; 

“(c)  make  spbh  rules  and  regulations  and 
such  delegations  of  authority  as  he  deems 
necessary  tor  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“Sec.  5.  None  of  the  properties  or  assets 
held  onrthe  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  as  trustee  pursuant  to  trust 
agreements  with  the  various  State  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  corporations  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  purpose  after  the  effective 
'date  of  this  Act,  except  for  the  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  2  (d)  of  this  Act,  and 
for  loans  made  prior  to  July  1,  1949,  and  to 
be  repaid  in  full  no  later  than  May  1,  1952, 
but  otherwise  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  A.  1007), 
where  necessary  to  supplement  credit  al¬ 
ready  extended  to  borrowers  from  corpora¬ 
tion  trust  funds. 

“£3ec.  6.  (a)  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  assets  to  be 
returned  to  each  State  rural  rehabilitation 
corporation  or  other  agency  or  official  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  section  2  (c)  hereof  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to  interests  in 
properties  held  jointly  for  such  corporation 
and  the  United  States,  the  partition  of  real 
property,  the  expenses  incident  •  to  each 
transfer,  the  liabilities  applicable  to  such 
properties,  and  all  other  phases  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  each 
State  rural  rehabilitation  corporation  or  such 
successor  agency  or  official  designated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  2  (c)  hereof,  and  upon  all 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  saved  harm¬ 
less  against  any  personal  liability  he  may 
incur  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


“Sec.  7.  Section  2  (f)  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1062),  is  hereby  repealed." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Clyde  R.  Hoey, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  oh  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the'bill  (S.  930)  to  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  trusts  under  the  transfer 
agreements  with  State  rural  rehabilitation 
corporations,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  tjae  effect  of  the  action  agreed  Upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

The  bill  S.  930,  and  a  companion  bill, 
H.  R.  2392,  were  identical  at  the  time  they 
were  introduced  in  the  respective  Houses. 
S.  930  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without 
substantial  change  from  its  original  form, 
whereas  H.  R.  2392  was  amended  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  committee  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  House.  Upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  House  of  H.  R.  2392,  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  930)  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s 
table,  the  language  of  the  House  bill  (H.  R. 
2392,  as  amended)  was  substituted  for  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  and  S.  930  was 
thereupon  adopted  by  the  House.  The  bill 
before  the  committee  of  conference,  there¬ 
fore,  was  S.  930,  as  amended  by  substitution 
of  the  House  language  for  the  entire  text  of 
S.  930  as  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  In  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  recommended  here¬ 
with,  the  committee  of  conference'  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  3-year  option  period  provided  in 
the  House  bill.  It  has  left  unchanged  the 
right  of  the  States  to  demand  the  return  of 
the  trust  assets  during  this  3-year  period 
and  the  provisions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  those  assets  are  to  be  used  upon  their 
return  to  the  respective  States. 

In  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  trust  as¬ 
sets  other  than  those  returned  outright  to 
the  States,  the  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference  strikes  out  that 
provision  of  the  House  bill  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  application  for  a  return  of  the 
trust  assets,  would  have  placed  such  assets 
in  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  within  the 
State  for  purposes  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  and  includes  a  new  pro¬ 
vision,  appearing  as  section  2  (f )  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  and  House 
provisions.  This.section  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  any  State  rural  rehabilitation  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  State ;  agency  having  official 
jurisdiction  of  the  trust  assets  which  have 
been  returned  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  for  the  administration  of  such 
funds  by  the  Secretary,  together  with  any 
other  funds  which  may  be  -transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  respective  States,  for- 
carrying  out  within  the  State  the  general 
purposes  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  Bank¬ 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  This  will 
permit  States  which  want  to  have  these 
funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  by  agreement  a  program 
very  similar  to  that  in  effect  in  the  past. 

In  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the  House,  there 
were  the  following  two  methods  of  disposing 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Economic  As- 

4  sistance  Act  of  1950”. 

5  TITLE  I 

6  Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 

7  Cooperation  Act  of  1950”. 

8  Sec.  102.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

9  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows : 

10  (a)  Revising  section  102  in  the  following  particulars: 

( 1 )  Substituting  the  phrase  “barriers  to  trade  or  to  the 
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free  movement  of  persons,”  for  the  phrase  “trade  barriers” 
in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  the 
phrase  “economic  unification  and  political  federation”  for 
the  word  “unification”  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  the  same 
subsection. 

(2)  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  words  “increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  re¬ 
strictive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “production”  hi 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Revising  section  111  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Altering  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

(i)  Striking  out  the  words  “includes  the  furnishing  of 
capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
after  June  30,  1950”  in  subparagraph  (iv)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “means  any  contribution  of 
capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  proc¬ 
esses,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or 
loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating 
country  and  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  any  such  enterprise,  or  participation  in  royalties, 
earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise”. 
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(ii)  Altering  subparagraph  (v)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  he  limited  to 
assuring  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United 
States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  cur¬ 
rencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of 
the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in 
the  approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  con¬ 
fiscation,  or  destruction  by  any  government;  (b)  de¬ 
struction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c)  any  law,  ordinance, 
regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  (other  than 
measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency  ) ,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the  further 
transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guaranty  was 
issued.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
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Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(iii)  Striking  out  the  words  between  the  second  and 
last  provisos  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ‘‘It  being  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty  herein  authorized 
should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$300,000,000”. 

(2)  Striking  out  “$150,000,000”  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$300,- 
000,000”. 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer 

funds  directly  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or 
countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution 
or  organization,  to  he  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified 
hv  the  Administrator  and  designed  to  promote  multilateral 
intra-European  trade,  to  facilitate  the  transferability  of 
European  currencies,  and  progressively  to  eliminate  the  exist¬ 
ing  systems  of  bilateral  trade  and  to  liberalize  trade  among 
participating  countries  and  between  them  and  other  countries. 
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“  (2)  The  Administrator  shall  apply  the  terms  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  111  and  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  with  respect 
to  funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1)  above  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  not  made  repayable  to  any  cen¬ 
tral  institution  or  other  organization  described  in  paragraph 

(1)  above.  With  respect  to  such  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  above  as  may  he  repayable  to  such  institution 
or  organization  the  Administrator  may  establish  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appropriate  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.” 

(c)  Revising  section  112  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(2)  Renumbering  subsection  (d)  as  <b). 

(3)  Renumbering  subsections  ( e ) ,  (f) ,  (g) ,  (h), 

(i)  f  (j),and  (k) ,  as  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f) ,  (g),  (h) ,  and 
(i) ,  respectively. 

(4)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (j)  to  read  as  follows: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  wherever 
wheat  or  wheat  flour  is  procured  under  this  title  for  transfer 
to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed  pur¬ 
chase  thereunder,  the  President,  acting  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  is  authorized  to  make  available, 
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or  cause  to  be  made  available,  such  wheat  or  wheat  flour  at 
the  applicable  price  provided  in  that  agreement.” 

(5)  Renumbering  subsection  (1)  as  (k)  and  striking- 
out  the  following  therefrom:  “  (other  than  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  pursuant  to  price-support  programs  required  by 
law)  ” 

(d)  Revising  section  114  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Altering  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

(i)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
of  which  sum  $600,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending 
on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  obligations  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any 
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appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year”. 

(ii)  Striking  out  the  date  “June  30,  1950”  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

(2)  Adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any 
department  or  agency  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for 
assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations  authorized  by 
subsection  (c) .  This  portion  may  be  used  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied 
areas  of  Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum 
civilian  supplies  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest 
prejudicial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation.  This  portion 
may  be  expended  under  authority  of  this  subsection  or  any 
provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable  to 
such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  this  title  as  the  President  may  specify  as 
inapplicable. 

“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or 
hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  De¬ 
cember  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or 
succeeding  agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GAPIOA 
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1  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special 

2  account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the  said 

3  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under  conditions 

4  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 

5  the  Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  he  avail- 

6  able  for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 

7  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.” 

8  (e)  Revising  section  115  in  the  following  particulars: 

9  (1)  Revising  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  as 

10  follows : 

11  (i)  Striking  out  the  period  and  the  next  word  “Such” 

12  after  the  word  “rates”  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  a  colon 

13  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further ,  That  such”. 

14  (ii)  Inserting  after  “  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Con- 

15  gress) ,”  the  following:  “shall  be  used  in  furtherance  of  any 

10  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two  or 
17  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set 

10  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or 

19  otherwise”. 

2°  (iii)  Striking  out  the  words  “for  such  purposes  as  may 

21  he  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator 

22  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 

23  national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  Public 
21  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
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(iv)  Striking  out  the  words  “operations  under  this  title 
and  under  agreement  that”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “operations  under  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  he  subject  to 
agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  107:  And  provided 
further,  That”. 

(2)  Adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  subsection 
(e)  :  “The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  emigration 
from  participating  countries  having  permanent  surplus  man¬ 
power  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent 
areas,  where  such  manpower  can  he  effectively  utilized.” 

( 3 )  Adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (li)  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  char¬ 
acter,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 

Sec.  103.  Any  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  793, 
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Eightieth  Congress,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act 
of  1948  and  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  released 
from  obligation  thereafter  shall  be  available  to  the  President 
through  June  30,  1951,  for  use  as  follows: 

(a)  Not  less  than  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  obligation 
for  assistance  to  be  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions,  wherever  applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  areas  of  China  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist  domination. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  allocation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  remain  available  imtil  expended,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe, 
using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  and  trans¬ 
oceanic  passage  for  selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or 
teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and 
related  academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  promulgate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected  citi¬ 
zens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
study  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  permission  to 
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accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  for  obligation  for  assistance 
in  the  general  area  of  China  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions,  wherever  applicable,  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  accomplish  in  that  area  policies 
and  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  said  Act. 

Sec.  104.  The  Ear  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1951”  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1952”. 

(b)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Striking  out  “June  30,  1950”  in  section  4  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

(d)  Adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  countries  and  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Ear  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
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economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence.” 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United  Nations 
Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  contributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951, 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
established  under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  said  resolution. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any  other  law, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$8,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  From 
appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
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tion,  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under 
authority  contained  herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and 
303  of  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized 
for  paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances 
of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided,  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement 
of  such  supplies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may 
he  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund 
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of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall  he  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are 
authorized  to  he  used. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”. 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  na¬ 
tions  have  a  common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  prog¬ 
ress  can  further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways 
of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
the  development  of  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  to  realize  their 
full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the  coop¬ 
erative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can 
make  maximum  contribution  to  economic  development 
only  where  there  is  understanding  of  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where  there 
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is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  and  due 
respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  assistance  and  investments  are  derived.  In  the 
case  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will 
bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws, 
and  will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen¬ 
sation;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that 
they  will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate, 
and  control  their  enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
including  industrial  and  intellectual  property,  and  non- 
discriminatory  treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  affairs. 

(d)  Greater  production  and  higher  standards  of 
living  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  and 
international  trade  between  these  areas  and  the  eco- 
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4  nomically  advanced  areas  of  the  world  can  be  promoted 

2  throng’ll  agreements,  negotiated  through  the  United 

3  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  or  otherwise,  to 

4  establish  fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and  working  con- 

5  ditions,  including  the  encouragement  of  collective  bar- 

6  gaining  between  management  and  labor. 

7  Sec.  303.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 

8  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economi- 

9  cally  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 

10  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging 

11  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow 

12  of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 

13  under  which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effec- 

14  tively  and  constructively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of 

15  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  produc- 

16  tivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

17  (b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 

18  States  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization 

19  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 

20  which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the  development 

21  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the 

22  United  States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign 

23  governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall  take  into  con- 

24  sideration  (1)  whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  ap- 
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propriate  part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
country  or  area  concerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or 
facilities  which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed  in 
view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and  are  other¬ 
wise  economically  sound;  and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is 
available  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  their  related  organizations,  and  by  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its  related 
organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in 
comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  President  is 
further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical  co- 
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operation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  its  related  organizations,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  re¬ 
quest  of  international  organizations  are  authorized,  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  President,  to  furnish  services  and  such  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  on  an  advance 
of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such  organizations  in 
connection  with  their  technical  cooperation  programs. 
Amounts  received  as  reimbursements  from  such  organiza¬ 
tions  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
agency,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized 
in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  under¬ 
take,  administer,  and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the 
formulation  of  programs  for  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
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(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports  of 
joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided  in  section  310  of 
this  title. 

(d)  To  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  private 
agencies  and  persons. 

(e)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(f)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements 
in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements 
which  entail  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such 
contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made  available, 
may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run 
for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any  one  case. 

(g)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without 
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regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919 
(44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

(h)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information 
made  available  by  the  joint  commissions  referred  to  in 
section  310,  and  from  other  sources,  regarding  resources, 
opportunities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the 
need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each  partici¬ 
pating  country. 

Sec.  306.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  with  other  governments  and  with 
international  organizations  shall  he  registered  with  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  307.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  305  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  sought  wherever  practicable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
satisfactory  results  from  such  assistance  as  evidenced  by 
the  desire  of  the  country  requesting  it  ( 1 )  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assistance  made 
available,  including  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of 
productive  local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where 
needed  for  development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facili- 
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tate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  possessions,  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  non-self-governing  territories  adminis¬ 
tered  by  such  requesting  country  so  that  such  areas  may 
make  adequate  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  requested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  he  made  available  only  where 
the  President  determines  that  the  country  being 
assisted — 

( 1 )  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  program  and  gives  the  program  full 
publicity. 

( 3 )  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full 
coordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  being  carried  on  in  that  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  program. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  308.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessaiy  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board, 
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hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “board”,  which  shall  advise 
and  consult  with  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  the  program  herein  authorized, 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in 
connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall 
be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States)  who 
as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services. 
Members  of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in  necessaiy  travel,  and  while 

y  I 

so  engaged  they  may  he  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
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expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in 
special  fields  of  activity  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
members  of  such  committees  shall  receive  the  same  com¬ 
pensation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign  country,  there 
may  be  established  a  joint  commission  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  composed  of  persons  named  by  the  President 
and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  requesting  country,  and  may 
include  representatives  of  international  organizations  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  upon. 

(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall 
he  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  may  include,  among  other 
things,  examination  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  requesting  country’s  requirements  with 
respect  to  technical  assistance. 

(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources  and  poten¬ 
tialities,  including  mutually  advantageous  opportunities 
for  utilization  of  foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
and  investment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  introduction,  local  develop¬ 
ment,  and  application  of  technical  skills  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  effective  utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic 
and  foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such  policies  by 


24 


l  appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  requesting 

o  country  and  the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries, 

3  when  appropriate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

4  (c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and 

5  reports  which  they  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  au- 

6  thorities  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  requesting  countries. 

7  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions  may  include  recom- 

8  mendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which  they  conclude 

9  would  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 

10  questing  countries. 

11  (d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  be  borne 

12  by  the  United  States  and  the  requesting  country  in  the  pro- 

13  portion  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President  and 

14  that  country. 

15  Sec.  311.  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and 

16  participation  in  any  technical  cooperation  program  carried 

17  on  under  this  title  shall  be  terminated  by  the  President — 

18  (a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support  and  par- 

19  ticipation  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  pur- 

20  poses  of  this  title,  are  contrary  to  a  resolution  adopted 

21  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 

22  continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation  programs 

23  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are  not  consistent  with 

24  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  directs  such  termination. 

Sec.  312.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  through  any  other  existing  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government.  To  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish 
an  Institute  of  International  Technical  Cooperation  and  to 
prescribe  its  powers,  duties,  and  organization,  which  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  313.  In  order  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as 
he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  312  hereof  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  hy  this  title, 
shall  he  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may 
be  employed  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of 
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the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  to¬ 
gether  with  allowances  and  benefits  which  shall  not 
exceed  those  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to 
which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization :  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or 
other  benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  there¬ 
from  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title: 
Provided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in 
no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
may  be  employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  314.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may 
be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under 
this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the 
report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under 
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1  this  Act  for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its 

2  enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 

3  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 

4  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

5  Sec.  315.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 

6  an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

7  Sec.  316.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

8  this  title,  there  shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are 

9  hereafter  authorized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 

10  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided ,  however,  That  for  the 

11  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  through 

12  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 

13  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  including  any  sums  appro- 

14  priated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 

15  American  Affairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 

16  defined  in  section  317  herein  under  the  United  States  In- 

17  formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62 

18  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be 

19  prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority 

20  granted  in  appropriation  Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending 

21  enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances  of 

22  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  when  so  speci- 

23  fled  in  the  appropriation  Act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to 

24  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President  may  al- 

25  locate  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of 
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any  appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  governing 
the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide 
any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  international 
organization. 

Sec.  317.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  318.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  hut  need  not  be  limited  to, 
economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  agricultural, 
fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training, 
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and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  “technical  cooperation 
programs”  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic 
development  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat. 
450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  128),  as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137) ,  as  amended, 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

(b)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 
means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(c)  The  term  “international  organization”  means  any 
intergovernmental  organization  and  subordinate  bodies 
thereof  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  31,  1950. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  5  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Connally,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  title: 

1  TITLE  V 

2  Sec.  501.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for 

3  International  Development”. 

4  Sec.  502.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 

5  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 

6  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 

7  their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  con- 

8  ditions,  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge 

9  and  skills. 

10  Sec.  503.  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  avail- 
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1  able  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President 

2  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 

3  and  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  their  related 

4  organizations,  and  to  other  international  organizations,  for 

5  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  them  which 

6  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 

7  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs 

8  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

9  Sec.  504.  The  President  is  authorized  to  undertake  and 

10  •  administer  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 

11  on  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  and,  in  so 

12  doing — 

13  (a)  to  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new 

14  technical  cooperation  programs; 

15  (b)  to  seek  the  participation  of  private  agencies 

16  and  persons  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable; 

17  (c)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements 

18  with,  and  make  advances  and  grants  to,  appropriate 

19  persons,  corporations,  or  other  bodies  of  persons,  or  to 

20  State,  local,  or  foreign  governments  for  technical  co- 

21  operation  programs:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 

22  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 

23  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 

24  authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 

25  within  the  limits  of  annual  appropriations  or  contract 
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authorizations  hereafter  made  available,  may  not  run 
beyond  June  30,  1952; 

(d)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919 
(44  U.  S.  0.  111). 

Sec.  505.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  4,  the  President  shall  make  assistance  available  only 
where  he  determines  that  the  country  being  assisted  pays 
a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program;  provides  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  concerning  such  program  and  gives  it  full 
publicity;  seeks  the  greatest  possible  coordination  of  its 
technical  assistance  programs;  and  cooperates  with  other 
participating  countries  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  506.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  this  title,  and  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Sec.  507.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

(a)  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  one  person  who,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  person  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  7  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
herein  authorized.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum; 

(b)  such  additional  civilian  personnel,  including 
attorneys,  may  he  employed  without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 
Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may 
be  employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so 
employed  may  he  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

(c)  persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  to¬ 
gether  with  allowances  and  benefits  which  shall  not 
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exceed  those  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act; 

(d)  alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 

(e)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to 
which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so  de¬ 
tailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  lights,  seniority, 
or  other  benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  therefrom 
his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  he  reimbursed  to 
such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government. 

Sec.  508.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are  here¬ 
after  authorized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  through  June  30,  1951,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$45,000,000,  including  any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in  section  10 
herein,  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6) .  Activities  provided  for 
under  this  title  may  be  carried  on  under  such  appropriations 
or  under  authority  granted  in  appropriations  Acts  to  enter 
into  contracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations. 
The  President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

Sec.  509.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

Sec.  510.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  ‘Technical  co¬ 
operation  programs”  means  programs  for  the  international 
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1  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to 

2  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of 

3  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco- 

4  nomically  underdeveloped  areas. 

5  Sec.  511.  All  authority  granted  in  this  title  shall  expire 

6  on  June  30,  1955,  unless  extended  by  Act  of  Congress. 
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appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 
At  flaat  time  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi 
nois 

I  think  the  Senator  has  touched  the  nerve 
center  of\he  matter,  so  far  as  the  argument 
is  concerned,  when  he-says  that  no  project 
has  been  identified  as  being  unworthy.  It 
seems  to  me,  Jtfter  the  committee  has  given 
the  matter  serfcms  consideration,  that  the 
minority  ought  tq  point  out,  if  they  expect 
to  receive  my  vote^  why  the  appropriations 
should  be  reduced  ,$200,000,000  and  what 
projects  are  affected.\lt  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  weakness  in  their  >fgument. 

A  little  later  the  sempr  Senator  from 
Illinois  said: 

I  am  sympathetic  with  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  asile  who  are  constantly  talking 
about  economy,  but  who  are  always  seeking 
to  give  the  notion  to  the  country/that  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  through  economy.  Of  course,  they  claim 
they  are  going  to  accomplish  econorhy  by 
the  proposed  reduction  of  $200,000,000;  but 
a  reduction  in  appropriations  without 
explanation  is  just  as  bad  in  principle  s 
increase  in  appropriations  by  $200,000,000 
without  any  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reduce  by  $200,000,000  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  the  Missouri  River  Ba¬ 
sin,  that  is  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  was  contend¬ 
ing  for  at  the  time  when  he  made  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  I  wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  only  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  why  I  am  opposing  this  bill 
and  why  I  shall  vote  against  its  passage. 

As  to.  the  projects  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  I  find  that  they  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

A.  Projects  complete  or  essentially 
complete  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1949.  Total 
estimated  Federal  cost,  $1,206,  000,000. 

B.  Projects  under  way  in  fiscal  year 
1950.  Total  estimated  Federal  cost, 
$6,652,400,000. 

C.  Projects  authorized  but  not  under 
way.  Total  estimated  Federal  cost, 
$5,265,000,000 — toward  which  $41,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  for  planning. 

Total  monetary  ceiling  for  E  and  C 
combined  is  $7,805,000,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  to  point 
out  any  projects  in  Indiana  included  in 
the  bill,  inasmuch  ,ffs  the  Senator  said 
that  projects  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  included  in  this  omnibus  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  Will  the  Senator  show  me 
where,  in  the  bill,  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  to  get  one  red  penny  of  authorizations 
for  any  project? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Very  well,  I  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  Indiana, 
namely,  that  the  bill  does  not  include  an 
authorization  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct;  not 


one  red  cent  is  to  be  authorized  by  this 
bill  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  correct  the 
statement  I  made  a  moment  ago  for  the 
Record,  namely,  that  Indiana'  was  not 
included  in  the  list.  I  now  find  that  it 
was  included,  and  I  desire  to  correct  the 
statement  I  made  previously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correction  will  be  made. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
for  a  question  and  a  brief  statement? 
Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  as  I  am.  Of  course,  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  a  48-group  air  force. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating  that  in  the  budget  today 
there  is  an  item  of  $1,350,000,000  for  the 
Air  Force,  and  an  item  of  $650,000,000  for 
a  naval  air  force,  or  a  total  of  $2,100,000,- 
000 ;  and  that  if  provision  is  added  for  a 
■48-group  air  force,  that  will  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  Air  Force  from  $1,- 
30^00,000  to  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  over 
the  iiext  6  years?  In  other  words,  that 
appropriation  will  not  level  off,  and  we 
shall  not  soon  be  through  paying  for  Ex¬ 
penditure?,  which  will  constantly  be 
mounting,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  more  tft^n  $2  000,000,000  a. tear  for 
the  Air  ForC^  until  1956?  Does  the 
Senator  agree?/ 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes,  ..that  is  what 
the  record  shows,  because  as  we  go  along, 
from  year  to  year,  the  depreciation  of  the 
present  planes,  even’s  those  we  acquire 
now,  will  be  so  greaf-.that  the  figure 
which  has  been  stated  \jll  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  th\Air  Force  on 
the  basis  of  48/ groups,  plus  11  groups 
for  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  also  agree  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  tlytt  for  the  Atomic  Energy-Com¬ 
mission  there  is  an  item  $626,000,01)0  in 
cash  qfid  an  item  of  $333,000,000  in  con¬ 
tract-authority,  which  do  not  include  aity 
recommendations  for  H  bomb  expendi¬ 
tures- which  may  be  presented  to  us? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes;  those  are  cor¬ 
rect  figures. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So,  if  we  do  not 
take  the  steps  the  Senator  suggests  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  we  shall 
run  the  risk  of  receiving  no  value  from 
the  projects  now  proposed  to  be  au¬ 
thorized.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  consider  these 
projects  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  not; 
but  certainly  the  projects  which  are 
necessary  should  be  authorized  as  they 
are  needed.  This  is  an  omnibus  bill.  We 
find  included  in  it,  I  believe,  one  or  more 
projects  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  this 
country  is  in  the  serious  financial  straits 
it  is  in  today;  when  we  are  in  a  cold  war; 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons, 
we  are  even  on  the  verge  of  or  are  ap¬ 
proaching  a  hot  war;  when  before  our 
committee  we  heard  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 


half  a  billion  dollars  more  on  armaments; 
and  when  all  these  projects  have  already 
been  begun,  I  think  we  should  not  au¬ 
thorize  further  projects,  as  carried- in 
this  omnibus  authorization  bill.  Tar  the 
contrary,  Mi-.  President,  we  should  wait 
and  see  as  we  go  along.  7 

When  worthy  projects  whicl/are  very 
vital  are  presented,  we  should' authorize 
them,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  au¬ 
thorization  in  an  omnibus  bill,  under 
which,  as  in  this  case,  sdme  billion  and 
a  half  dollars’  worth  qft  projects  would 
be  authorized,  although  there  is  no  need 
for  some  of  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  also  agree  4hat  I  am  correct,  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  -yrill  be  a  deficit  of  at  least 
$5,000,000  000  this  year? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes;  the  deficit  will 
be  upwgrd  of  $5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
atoi/ also  agree  that,  quite  correctly, 
th/re  will  be  increased  demands  for  so- 

/al  security? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  also  a  de¬ 
mand  for  lower  taxes? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  always  in 
existence,  and  particularly  now. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  our  great 
problem  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  country  without  increasing  the  defi¬ 
cit  to  too  great  an  extent.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  that  is 
our  No.  1  problem  at  the  present  time, 
and  should  be  our  No.  1  problem. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
amendments  coming  from  the  floor  have 
been  submitted,  with  the  exception  of 
some  survey  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland]  and  several 
other  Senators.  The  amendments  sim¬ 
ply  provide  for  surveys.  I  send  them  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc?  The  Chair  hears 
^one,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

he  amendments  will  be  stated. 
e  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
after^iine  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “Fil¬ 
berts  Oteek  at  Edenton,  N.  C.” 

On  page  49,  after  line  2,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  ‘'Reclamation  District  No.  768, 
Humboldt  County,  Calif.” 

On  page  l\  after  line  19,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  inserPVChannel  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  into  Port  Myers  Beach,  Estero 
Island,  Fla.” 

On  page  16,  after  line  21,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “channel  frota  Turkey  Point  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  County,  Md.” 

On  page  47,  after  line  \  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “Johns  Island  an\  vicinity.” 

On  page  48,  after  line  16,  iras  proposed 
to  insert  “Salt  River,  Ky.”  \ 

•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments,  en  bloc.  \ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. \ 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Prc/deut, 
when  the  question  occurs  on  the  fi.ial 
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passage  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  WILLIAMS, 
and  other  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WITHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  On  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hunt],  I  desire  to  note  that  he  is 
detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Myers],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Myers]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gurney].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 


mont  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  detained  on  official  business 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem],  who  is  also  detained 
on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  who  is  also  detained 
on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  is  absent  on  official  business  and 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton],  who  is  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 


nays  19, 

as  follows: 

Anderson 

YEAS — 53 
Hayden, 

McFarland 

Benton 

Hendrickson 

Hickenlooper 

McKellar 

Brewster 

Malone 

Butler 

Hill 

Maybank 

Capehart 

Hoey 

Holland 

Mlllikin 

Chapman 

^  Morse 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’JVlahoney 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Stensnis 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Taylor 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

Thomas,  Okla. 
Thomas, 'Utah 

Eastland 

Langer 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Thye 

Fulbngnt 

Lehman 

Watkins 

George 

Lucas 

Wherry 

Graham 

McCarran 

Young 

Green 

McClellan 

NAYS— 19 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Douglas 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Williams 

Frear 

O'Conor 

Ives 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-24 

Aiken 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Cain 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Downey 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ecton 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Gillette 

Mundt 

Tobey 

Gurney 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

Hunt 

Myers 

Withers 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  be 
printed  with  the  amendments  numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  CHAyfiz, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Gain, 
and  Mr.  Malone  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINjBt  SENATE 
SESSIONS  f 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hearings  which  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
be  having  will  occur  oh  next  Thursday. 
The  witness  who  is  Appearing  has  been 
requested  to  come  vbef ore  the  committee 
by  the  Senator  trom  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  It" is  quite  likely  that  we 
shall  want  to  continue  at  some  length 
with  this  witness.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  witness  himself  is  engaged  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour,  and  we  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  arranging  a  date  so  that  he  could 
attend  the  hearing.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
may  sit  Thursday  and  Friday  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  in  order  that  we  may 
dispose  of  business  now  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  has  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland  taken 
this  up  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy]? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No,  I  have  not;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  Senator’s  witness,  and  I 
am  trying  to  accommodate  him.  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
having  all  the  time  necessary. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  did  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  had 
not  considered  that  angle  of  it.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  would  like  this  wit¬ 
ness  to  have  all  the  time  necessary.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  finish  by  the  time  the 
Senate  convenes.  We  may  have  to  go 
over  until  Friday.  Therefore  I  have 
made  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none, 

andht  ordered-.  -»  -  - * — . — 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPER¬ 
ATION  ACT  OF  1948 — ORDER  OF 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Senate  bill  3304,  Calendar  1379. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  I  have  moved  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3304. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  hoped,  and  I 
had  understood  from  the  majority 
leader  the  hope  would  be  realized,  that, 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  river 
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and  harbor  bill,  the  Senate  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res¬ 
olution  202.  I  hope  the  discussion  of 
the  resolution  would  not  take  long.  It 
provides  for  an  investigation  which,  if 
worth-while  results  are  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  matter  has  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  quite  a  while,  and  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  think  it  is  more  important 
than  the  ECA  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  very  long  to  dispose  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Debate  on  the  ECA  bill  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  weeks,  I  understand, 
or  at  least  for  several  days. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  state, 
so  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  be 
advised,  that  there  will  be  opposition  to 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  I  understand  he  is  expect¬ 
ing  to  present. 

Mi’.  LUCAS.  I  understood  from  the 
newspapers  today  in  St.  Louis  that  there 
would  be  opposition. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  There  will  be.  The 
newspapers  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  indicate  what 
the  opposition  will  be,  so  that  we  may 
get  an  idea  of  how  long  the  resolution 
will  take.  The  matter  is  pretty  well 
understood,  I  think. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  may  say  I  cannot 
give  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  brief.  There  will  be  very  strong 
opposition,  I  may  say,  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  understand  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
and  I  make  no  promises  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  debate  will  consume. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  I  understand,  is  going  to  speak 
when  the  matter  comes  up. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  has  un¬ 
derstood  correctly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  govern  himself  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  I  may  say  the  difficulty,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  when  the  ECA  bill  is  out  of  the 
way,  there  will  be  something  else  just  as 
important.  The  way  matters  are  going 
now,  it  looks  as  if  we  may  never  have 
time  to  take  up  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  investigation.  I  may  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  while  he  was  out 
of  the  city,  there  was  worked  out  an 
arrangement  with  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
so  that  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  would  try  to  see  that  the  resolution 
was  brought  up  in  a  few  days.  He 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  majority  leader 
returned,  before  granting  unanimous 
consent  for  its  consideration. 

■  Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  that  I  am  just  as  eager  as  he  is  to 
have  the  resolution  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  have  it  debated,  and  a  decision  made 
one  way  or  the  other.  However,  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  certainly  will 
not  advise  the  Senate  and  the  country 
that  the  so-called  crime  probe  is  more 
important  than  is  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as  amended, 
which  I  am  trying  to  get  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  crime  probe  can  go  on  and  on. 
ECA  is  an  emergency  proposition.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  have  all 
summer  long  and  all  fall,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  investigate  every  crook  in 
America,  and  he  can  have  all  the  money 
he  wants  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  to 
do-  that.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  not  insist  that  the  res¬ 
olution  to  investigate  organized  crime  is 
more  important  than  ECA  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
more  important. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  is  the  Senator 
saying? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  thought  it  should  not  take  a  very 
long  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
say  that  it  will  take  some  time.  I  know 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  speaks 
on  the  measure  it  will  take  some  time. 
I  say  that  most  respectfully. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  make  rather  brief 
speeches  and  my  thought  was  that  if  we 
could  have  the  resolution  considered  to¬ 
night  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  by  the  time  we  adjourned,  would 
have  spoken  fully  on  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wish  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  resolution  will  take  a  very  long  time. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  -is  no  question 
about  the  importance  of  the  resolution, 
but  I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  wish  to  speak  on  it  at  great  length, 
because  he  will  be  compelled  to  answer 
many  arguments.  I  shall  wish  to  take 
some  time  on  it,  because,  according  to  the 
press  I  have  been  charged  with  some 
sort  of  trickery  in  trying  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  which  I  thought 
could  do  a  job,  and  certainly  I  want  a 
little  time  to  debate  it.  I  know  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  Senators  will  wish  to  take 
some  time.  It  cannot  be  done  tonight. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  a  day’s  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
after  the  issues  had  been  presented,  the 
question  would  resolve  itself  rather 
quickly.  I  believe  almost  every  Senator 
is  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  in  one  form 
or  another.  After  the  opposing  positions 
are  stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  dispose  of  the 
resolution.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  give  us  some  idea  as  to  when 
the  resolution  may  come  up  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  determination. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
resolution  considered  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  not  trying  to  delay  its  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  there  are  matters  before 
the  Senate  which  are  more  important 
than  the  proposed  crime  probe.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  to  be  so.  There  will  be 
time  between  now  and  November  5  to 


investigate  anything  which  the  Senator 
wishes  to  investigate,  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Surely,  on  an  important  meas¬ 
ure  such  as  the  ECA  bill,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  himself  has 
said  is  the  most  important  measure  be¬ 
fore  us  today,  the  Senate  ought  to  go 
along  with  the  President.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  insists  on  bringing  up  the  resolution. 
If  he  does  insist,  I  shall  suggest  that  he 
move  to  bring  it  up  in  place  of  considera¬ 
tion  of  ECA  and  get  a  vote  on  the  motion, 
so  that  we  may  see  what  the  Senate  has. 
to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  in  order.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  S.  3304. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  suggested  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  decide  which  matter  we  should  take 
up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  motion  is  not  in  order.  The 
power  is  in  the  Senate  to  vote  the  mo¬ 
tion  up  or  down.  In  either  event,  what¬ 
ever  the  action  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  may  move  to  con¬ 
sider  his  motion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  I  inquire  how 
the  majority  leader  expected  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  become 
involved  in  a  technical  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  have 
simply  moved  to  take  up  the  ECA  bill. 
If  it  is  taken  up,  the  Senator  may  move 
to  lay  it  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  were  agreed  to  it  would  be  in 
order  to  proceed  with  another  matter. 
If  the  pending  motion  were  defeated, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  could  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  is  another  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  Senate  has  been  unable  to 
take  up  and  act  upon.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  majority  leader  read  any¬ 
thing  about  it  in  St.  Louis.  If  he  did 
not,  I  should  like  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  did  not  have  to  read 
about  the  measure  which  I  presume  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  refer  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  basing-point  bill, 
which  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  for 
consideration.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  ECA  bill.  I  feel  it  is  an  important 
measure  and  should  receive  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Senate.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  conference  report  is  in  a  little 
different  category  than  a  matter  on 
which  a  choice  may  be  made  as  to  which 
measure  should  be  considered.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  who  will  speak  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  know,  as  does  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  that  several  Senators  wish 
to  debate,  the  issue.  I  doubt  very  much 
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that  its  consideration  would  take  as 
much  time  as  the  consideration  of  the 
ECA  bill.  However,  I  suggest  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  that  if  he 
can  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so,  after  the 
ECA  bill  has  been  disposed  of,  he  try  to 
make  the  conference  report  the  order  of 
business,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
at  that  time.  We  could  take  it  up  then, 
if  not  before.  I  have  in  mind  that  per¬ 
haps  we  could  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  consider  the  report  on  an 
afternoon  during  debate  on  the  ECA  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


,tion  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
TSCA  bill  is  out  of  the  way.  However,  I 
fear  that  if  the  resolution  is  not  taken 
up  at  this  time,  it  will  be  deferred,  and 
later  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
basing-point  bill  will  be  considered  more 
important.  After  that,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  will  be  considered  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Therefore  I  do  not  know  when  the 
resolution  will  be  brought  up  for  consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  by  his  mo¬ 
tion  has  practically  told  the  country  and 
the  Senate  that  he  believes  the  proposed 
probe  is  more  important  than  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  Candidly,  I  am 
a  little  surprised  at  my  friend,  the  Sen¬ 


INVESTIOATION  OF  CEB-TAIN  '  CRIMEN  AL - 

ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,'- 1 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  202. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  unfinished  bus¬ 
iness  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  202,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  202)  to  investigate  gambling  and 
racketeering  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  debatable. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  consider  the  resolution 
at  this  time.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  understand,  and  I  want  the 
country  and  the  Senate  to  understand, 
that  insofar  as  the  majority  leader  is 
concerned,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  I  do  not  care  how  far  the  inves¬ 
tigators  go,  whom  they  investigate,  or 
what  they  investigate,  so  long  as  they 
stay  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution. 

I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
investigate  criminal  activities.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  when  we  have 
such  a  program  as  the  ECA,  which  not 
only  affects  the  Nation  but  the  world  as 
well,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  to  have  a  motion 
made  to  set  it  aside  and  take  up  a  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  a  probe  of  this  kind, 
in  connection  with  which  there  exists  no 
emergency.  The  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  and  the  committee  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  appointed  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  could  probe  from  now  until  the  end 
of  time,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but 
certainly  no  emergency  is  involved.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
motion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  been  very  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  I  know  he  is  considering  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  more  important.  However,  I  do 
not  think  consideration  of  the  resolution 
should  take  any  great  length  of  time. 
Insofar  as  I  am  able  to  make  any  kind  of 
agreement,  I  would  agree  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  that  if  it  should  take  more 
than  a  day,  consideration  of  the  resolu- 


ator  from  Tennessee,  that  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  probe  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  pending  bill  dealing 
with  ECA.  The  Senator,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  puts  himself  in  an  improper  light 
before  the  country.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  it,  but  that  is  the  way  I  feel. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
should  thoroughly  misunderstand  my 
position;  I  thought  it  was  understood 
that  the  debate  on  the  ECA  bill  would 
take  severaVweeks.  It  semed  to  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  fjjom  Tennessee  that  before 
we  got  into  that  debate,  the  resolution, 
which  is  also  oPgreat  importance,  could 
be  taken  up.  Mapy  Senators  would  be 
willing  to  forego  attending  the  ball  game 
tomorrow  and  stay  here  and  debate  the 
resolution  and  listen  tb,  the  eloquence  of 
the  distinguished  Senate  from  Missouri. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  rritmy  of  us  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolutions  more  im¬ 
portant  than  going  to  a  ball  game  to¬ 
morrow,  which  I  had  understhpd  would 
be  the  order  of  business.  That  is  a  very 
important  brder  of  business,  too',  vbut  I 
was  not  comparing  the  importance  V  the 
resolution  with  the  ECA  bill.  Howler, 
in  making  any  comparison,  it  looks 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  thal 
if  the  resolution  were  to  be  given  con¬ 
sideration,  now  would  be  the  time  to 
present  it  to  the  Senate  and  let  the  Sen¬ 
ate  decide  which  question  should  be 
brought  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  the  question  was 
asked  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
when  he  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
majority  leader,  whether  they  would  be 
any  votes  taken  tomorrow,  and  I  gave 
assurance  that  there  would  not  be. 
Whether  that  was  a  proper  assurance  I 
do  not  know. 

So  far  as  going  to  the  ball  game  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Senate  was  in  session  until 
8 ;  45  o'clock  Friday  night,  and  we  are  in 
session  now  at  7:15.  A  little  recreation 
now  and  then  is  of  benefit  to  anyone.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  Senators  to  go  to 
a  ball  game  once  in  a  while.  I  think  we 
will  make  more  progress  than  by  working 
day  and  night  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Has  the  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
now  attempting  to  have  made  the  order 
of  business  ever  been  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  acted  upon  by 
the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  then  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Senate  Resolution 
202  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  two 
amendments,  and  it  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  its  present  form? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  offer  his  substitute 
resolution,  which  does  not  change  in  any 
important  particular  the  nature  or  scope 
of  the  investigation.  It  does  authorize 
a  larger  amount  of  money  to  conduct  the 
investigation.  It  strikes  out  the  July  31 
report  provision  and  substitutes  the  date 
January  31  as  the  time  for  making  the 
report.  It  establishes  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  be  composed  of  five  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Then  the  proposal 
upon  which  the  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  pass,  which  is  the  substitute, 
was  never  referred  to  a  committee  or 
passed  on  by  a  committee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  original  res¬ 
olution,  Senate  Resolution  202,  has  been. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  substitute  has 
not  been. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  understand  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  shenanigans  about  this 
matter  in  the  Democratic  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  so  on.  Why  is  it  not  the 
proper  procedure  for  the  "whole  thing  to 
be  heard  by  a  committee  and  reported  to 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  like  that  word 
“shenanigans.”  Nobody  knows  the 
meafyng  of  it  better  than  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  think  perhaps  he  is 
right. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  th&genator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  there  is  no  shenanigans. 
There  is  nothing  but  an  honest  desire  to 
have  an  impartial  investigation,  without 
regard  to  trying  to  be  of  benefit  or  dam¬ 
age  to  any  political  party,  or  without  any 
regard  to  political  considerations. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
the  Senate  why  he  did  not  accept  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  why  he  is  now 
attempting  to  put  forward  a  substitute? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  a  brief 
statement  about  that  would  be  of  some 
clarifying  benefit. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
there  was  shenanigans  if  it  offends  the 
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The  deed  of  conveyance  contains  the 
normal  reversionary  clause  which  pre¬ 
scribes  that  in  the  event  the  property 
should  not  be  maintained  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  as  a  military  reserva¬ 
tion,  it  will  revert  to  Pierce  County. 

There  are  two  small  portions  of  this 
reservation  which  have  become  surplus, 
and  of  no  further  military  use,  and  which 
are  desired  by  the  county.  The  two  tracts 
are  both  located  on  the  north  boundary 
of  the  reservation  and  have  lost  their 
military  usefulness  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  small,  triangular-shaped 
parcels  which  are  now  separated  from 
the  main  reservation  by  a  highway.  The 
county  desires  the  more  northerly  of 
these  two  parcels — approximately  an 
acre — for  road  purposes.  It  desires  the 
more  southerly  portion — approximately 
63  acres — for  school  purposes.  The  De- 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  interpose  no  objection  to  re¬ 
leasing  this  property  back  to  the  original 
donors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  legal 
question  as  to  whether  legislative  au¬ 
thority  is  in  fact  necessary  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  deed 
itself  contains  the  reversionary  pro¬ 
vision.  However,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  that  there  is  some  possibility 
that  the  title  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  remainder  of  the  tract  might  be 
jeopardized  if  the  reversionary  clause  of 
the  deed  were  permitted  to  operate  with 
respect  to  these  two  individual  portions 
of  the  whole  reservation.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  legislative  authority  is  being  re¬ 
quested,  and  section  2  of  the  bill  spe¬ 
cifically  protects  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  remainder  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  felt  that  the  wording  in  section  2 
which  made  it  mandatory  that  the  State 
of  Washington  and  Pierce  County,  Wash., 
should  both  be  required  to  take  certain 
action,  is  unduly  restrictive.  Neither 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Washington 
nor  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  are  positive  as  to  what  action, 
if  any,  the  State  government  would  be 
required  to  take.  For  that  reason  thej 
committee  recommends  amending  thj 
bill  so  as  to  substitute  the  words  “in 
cordance  with  local  law”  for  the  wq^ds, 
“by  the  State  of  Washington  and  pferce 
County,  Wash.” 

This  amendment  is  concurredjfi  by  the 
departmental  witnesses  and<mas  been 
checked  with  the  Office  of  tpe  Legisla¬ 
tive  Counsel  of  the  Senate4a's  to  its  legal 
sufficiency. 

I  wonder  if,  by  that  J&planation,  the 
Senator  from  Oregoa/tMr.  Morse]  has 
either  had  his  very  legitimate  interest 
satisfied,  or  if  he  ./fares  to  ask  me  any 
further  questions 

Mr.  MORSE.  /Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  shall  study 
it  very  caijefully  between  now  and  the 
next  calendar  day,  and  I  shall  ask  to 
have  tfye  bill  go  over  until  then.' 

The/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  Is  heard. 

The  next  bill  in  order  at  the  foot  of 
tile  calendar  will  be  stated. 

/ 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TIME  IN  THE 
DISTRICT 

The  bill  (S.  3176),  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Commissioner's  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish  daylight-saving 
time  in  the  District,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
authorized  to  advance  the  standard  time  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  District  1  hour  for  a  period 
of  each  year  commencing  not  earlier  than 
the  last  Sunday  of  April  and  ending  not  later 
than  the  last  Sunday  of  September.  Any 
such  time  established  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall,  during 
the  period  of  the  year  for  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  be  the  standard  time  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  subse¬ 
quently  said:  The  Chair  wishes  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  bill  providing  for  day¬ 
light-saving  time  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  was  objected  to  when  it  was 
reached  on  the  call  of  the  calendar,  anc 
was  not  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  calei 
dar  by  unanimous  consent.  Therefore, 
the  calling  of  that  bill  a  moment/ago 
was  an  error.  The  bill  has  nof  been 
passed.  It  was  objected  to  on  file  call 
of  the  calendar  and  is  still  or/the  cal¬ 
endar. 

BILL  PASSED  OV] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  bill  at  the  foot  of  fne  calendar  will 
be  stated. 

The  bill  (S.  583 )  ;Jon£ erring  jurisdic¬ 
tion  upon  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  hea»f  determine,  and  render 
judgment  upqrf  the  claims, of  the  estate 
of  Archangel©  Straneri,  was  announced 
as  next  in  ffrder. 

Mr.  HEfTDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The/'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  passed  over. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  TWO 
IOCK  UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF 
SONOMA  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  bill  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar  will 
Idg  stated 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4732) ,  to  direct  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  the  Two  Rock  Union  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  California  in  Sonoma  County,  Calif., 
and  to  furnish  said  school  district  water 
free  of  charge,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  held  over  during  my  absence, 
when  I  was  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  I  think 
the  bill  went  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  Two  Rock  Army  Base  consists  of 
approximately  867  acres.  It  is  a  radio 
receiving  station  with  a  permanent 
garrison  of  18  officers  and  400  enlisted 
men.  It  is  located  approximately  10 


miles  east  of  Petaluma,  Calif.,  and  about 
45  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

The  grammar-school  facilities  hi  the 
Two  Rock  School  District  are  quite  out 
of  date.  The  present  school  .nuilding 
was  built  in  1885,  and  has  n<y  water  or 
telephone.  Its  sanitary  facilities  are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  California  Com¬ 
mission  on  Redistricting  of  Rural  Schools 
has  recommended  a  consolidating  of  the 
three  school  districts  in  the  area  into  one 
union  district,  so  that  one  modern  gram¬ 
mar  school  may  be  built  to  sei^e  the 
whole  area. 

The  consolidation  has  been  effected, 
but  the  building  program  cannot  get  un¬ 
der  way  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
site  for  the  new  building. 

H.  R.  4732  proposes  to  give  to  the  Two 
Rock  Union  School  District  a  tract  con¬ 
sisting  of  5.36  arces  located  in  the  north¬ 
east  portion  of  the  Two  Rock  Army  Base. 

The  value  of  this  land  is  approximately 
$400.  It  contains  no  improvements. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  interposes 
no  objection  to  this  transfer  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs.  The  land 
is  selected  for  two  reasons:  First,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  accessability  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  Army  base;  second,  this 
particular  plot  is  centrally  located  in  the 
union  school  district.  Approximately 
half  of  the  students  in  the  Two  Rock 
grammar-school  are  children  of  Army 
personnel. 

The  bill  requires  that  water  is  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Army  system,  but  paid 
for  by  the  school  district.  The  bill  also 
requires  that  the  school  district  relocate 
the  security  fence  around  the  area.  The 
bill  provides  a  reversionary  clause  which 
will  be  effective  should  the  land  fail  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes.  The  rights 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
fissionable  material  are  also  reserved  in 
the  bill. 

I  recommend  that  the  title  of  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
“to  furnish  school  district  water  free  of 
charge,”  and  substituting  the  words, 
“for  other  purposes.” 

The  original  bill  contemplated  that 
there  should  be  no  charge  for  the  water. 
It  was  amended  in  the  House  to  require 
payment  but  the  title  was  erroneously  let 
stand  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  ’President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  amply  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  $400  worth  of  property  be¬ 
cause  half  the  students  will  be  students 
of  the  personnel  on  the  Army  base. 

Mr.  MORSEL  Mr.  President,  since 
asking  to  have  t$ie  bill  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  calendar,  i  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  it.  I  find  that  the  Government 
not  only  will  receive  on  this  transfer  a 
sum  equal  to  half  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property — its  total  value  is  $400 — 
but  probably  will  receive  in  excess  of 
that  amount  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  district  will  transfer  and  re¬ 
locate  the  military  fence.  I  have  checked 
the  matter  with  staff  members'  of  the 
committee  and  find  that  this  particular 
bill  in  no  way  violates  the  principle  of 
the  Federal  Government  receiving  at 
least  half  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  agreed.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of'the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  \ 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4732)  tyas  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  as  to  read : 
“An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  certain  labels  to  the 
Two  Rock  union  school  district;,  a  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  and  f of  other 
purposes.’’  \ 

CATHERINE  A.  GLESENER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  Senate  bill  469,  Calendar 
1258,  a  bill  which  has  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Senators  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Cain]  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cor¬ 
don]  and  myself,  in  recent  months  and 
weeks.  Consideration  of  the  bill  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  during  the  last  call  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  until  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hendrickson]  could  make  further 
study  as  to  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  [Mr.  McCarran]  . 
have  agreed  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bill,  I  have  been  asked  to 
read  the  following  statement; 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag¬ 
nuson],  who  is  unable  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
this  moment,  has  requested  me  to  ask  unani-  ] 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
Calendar  No.  1258.  This  is  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  C.  A.  Glesener. 

Senator.,  will  note  the  bill  was  reported  by  | 
the  committee  and  appeared  on  the  calen-  1 
dar  just  1  day  before  last  calendar  call.  The  ; 
bill  was  not  objected  to,  but  a  request  was 
made  that  the  bill  go  over  for  further  study, 

I  understand  that  the  junior  Senator  from  ■ 
New  Jersey,  who  asked  that  the  bill  go  o.ver 
for  further  study,  on  the  last  calendar. ball, 
has  an  amendment  he  wishes  to  o Sad'. 

His  amendment  has  been  agree^r  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [itfr.  Mag¬ 
nuson],  author  of  the  bill,  and  bv/the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committed 

There  should  be  no  controversy  over  the 
bill,  and  in  all  fairness  it ^nould  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time  because  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  already  plated. 

Mr.  President,  I  weuld  only  add  that 
the  woman  involve  in  this  particular 
bill  has  suffered  great  property  damage, 
which  has  been  jmmitted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  th^past  several  years  she  has 
been  workinjrin  an  endeavor  to  iron  out 
her  difficujcies  with  the  Government. 
Now  that^the  Government  departments 
are  in  agreement  with  her,  and,  as  I  un¬ 
derstate!,  now  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
are  ln  agreement  as  to  the  final  amount 
of -the  claim,  I  think  in  fairness  to  this 
poor  woman  we  should  dispose  of  this-*- 
bill  this  afternoon. 


Senator  from  Oregon  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  469,  Calendar 
1258,  a  bill  not  included  in  the  part  of 
the  calendar  ordered  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  today.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  - 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  ECA  bill,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  has  been  completed, 
and  the  ECA  bill  is  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator’s  request  should  be  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  469.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Of  course,  the  transaction  of 
any  other  business  at  this  point,  by 
unanimous  consent,  would  not  affect  the 
status  of  the  unfinished  business,  so  far 
as  resuming  it  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  object  un¬ 
less  the  request  includes  a  request  to  have 
the  unfinished  business  temporarily  laid 
aside.  What  I  object  to  is  the  practice, 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar,  of  bringing 
up  a  number  of  bills  as  to  which  no  notice 
has  been  given,  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  on  the  first  part  of  the  calendar, 
and  can  be  brought  up,  of  course,  after 
the  Senate  returns  to  the  current  order 
of  business. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  should  con¬ 
sider  another  bill  while  the  ECA  bill  is 
before  us  pending  the  Senate,  except  by 
temporarily  laying  aside  the  ECA  bill  and 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  -  of  an¬ 
other  bill.  So  I  object,  but  only  as  to  the 
form  in  which  the  request  is  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  objection,  in 
order  to  do  what  I  think  anyone  who 
would  go  into  the  record  of  this  case 
would  agree  is  merely  plain  justice  to 
this  woman,  who,  at  long  last,  has  gotten 
all  the  departments  of  Government  con¬ 
cerned  to  agree  as  to  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  to  her,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unfinished  business,  the 
ECA  bill,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Senate  bill  469,  Calendar  1258. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  let  me  say 
I  did  not  hear  all  the  colloquy — I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  request  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangements  made  in  regard  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  prior  to  this  time;  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  is  now  asking 
that  the  ECA  bill  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  bill  he  has  mentioned  be  brought  up. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

.|a»o«eo<tednt«>^oa8i<tof  ith»tolli  iar- 

the  relief  of  Catherine  A.  Glesener,  which 


on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
amendment  of  the  committee  will  be 
stated. 

The  first  amendment,  was  op  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “to”,  to  strike  out 
“Catherine”  and  insert  “Cathryn.” 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  two  amendments, 
which  I  offer  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
One  of  them  is  to  a  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  is  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
-understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  do  not  relate  to  the  first  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  which  has  been  stated. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The’PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  of  the  committee  will  be 
i  staged. 

The  next  amendment,  was  on  page  1,  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  “of”,  to  strike  out 
“$126,811”  and  insert  “$84,792.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  His  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  on  page  1,  in  line  6,  in 
lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
committee,  to  insert  “$36,441,  with  inter¬ 
est  at  41/2  percent  from  January  1,  1938, 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
]  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  as  to  whether  that 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  .  I  have  not 
heard  from  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  understanding  is — 
and  he  has  authorized  me  to  so  state — 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  these 
amendments  are  satisfactory  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of-  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hendrickson]  to  the  committee 
amendmentyon  page  1,  in  line  6. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  oh  agreeing  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  amended. 

The  amendment,  \as  amended,  was 
[agreed  to.  ‘  \ 

The  PRESIDING  f FICER-  The 
next  amendment  of  the\ommittee  will 
be  stated.  \ 

The  next  amendment  waS\onpage  2, 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  “saia\  to  strike 
out  the  word  “Catherine”,  arid  insert 
“Cathryn.”  \ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hendrickson]  wnl 
be  stated. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCabban  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbewsteb)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
*  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  viz:  On 
page  7,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  AID  TO  SPAIN. 

2  Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Spanish  Aid 

3  Act  of  1950”. 

4  NATTJEE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

5  Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera- 

6  tion  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Spanish 

7  state  in  conformity  with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 

Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever  such  provisions  are 
4-19-50 - C 
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applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  the  administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  notes 
from  time  to  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  allocating  funds  during  such  fiscal  year  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  assistance  to 
Spain  on  credit  terms  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
2  of  section  111  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  applicable. 
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my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!  : 

Mr.  President,  on  the  15th  of  April  the 
resignation  of  the  Honorable  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  became  effective.  As  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  have  had  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Strauss  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  him  for 
the  outstanding  services  that  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  country  and  ti  the  world. 

Lewis  Strauss  began  his  public  service 
during  World  War  I  as  secretary  to  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  United  States  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  At  Mr.  Hoover 'a,  request  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  order  he  remained  with  the 
Food  Administration  throughout  the  war. 
After  the  war  he  had  the  distinction  of  at¬ 
tending  the  final  armistice  convention  in 
Brussels  in  1919  as  one  of  the  five  United 
States  delegates. 

In  1940,  when  war  again  seem&d  to  be 
threatening  the  United  States,  Mr.  'Strauss 
left  his  work  in  private  banking  and  phil¬ 
anthropy  in  New  York,  and  entered  active 
service  as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  nearly  10  years  of> 
almost  uninterrupted  and  uniformly  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Strauss’  naval  record  during  the  recent 
war  was  marked  by  a  series  of  highly  im¬ 
portant  achievements.  He  originated  a  new 
and  more  efficient  inspection  service  for  the 
entire  Navy,  at  considerable  savings  in  money 
and  manpower.  He  developed  a  number  of 
fruitful  innovations  in  naval  ordnance  ma¬ 
teriel,  and  helped  in  the  development  of  the 
proximity  fuse,  one  of  the  outstanding  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  war.  In  the  field  of  war 
production  it  was  he  who  first  proposed  the 
famous  Army-Navy  E  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  production  achievements. 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Strauss  was  given  in¬ 
creasingly  heavy  responsibilities.  He  wrote 
the  contract  termination  legislation  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  Navy.  He  became  the  Navy’s 
representative  on  the  Munitions  Board,  and 
later  on  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  As  coauthor  of  the 
Strauss-Draper  report  on  Integration  of  de¬ 
sign  and  procurement  activities  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  he  was  instrumental  in 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  event¬ 
ual  unification  of  the  armed  services.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  was  the  author  of  the  proposal  for 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
which  is  today  a  most  important  Federal 
agency  in  the  field  of  basic  scientific  re¬ 
search.  y 

These  outstanding  services  brought  .-Mr. 
Strauss  numerous  decorations  and  rapici'pro- 
motion  in  the  Navy  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral.  I  understand  that  he  wasywie  first 
Naval  Reserve  officer  ever  to  achieve  this 
rank.  The  Navy  awarded  him  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Silver  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second 
award,  and  the  Army  has  decorated  him 
with  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  in  lieu  of  a  third 
Legion  of  Merit. 

In  May  1946  Admiral  Strauss  was  finally 
able  to  return  to  his  long-neglected  private 
affairs,  but  only  2  months  later  he  was  called 
again  to  public  service  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  who  asked  him  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  there¬ 
upon  severed  alLhis  business  connections  and 
entered  on  this  vitally  important  work  which 
was  to  keep  him  in  the  public  service  for 
another  3y2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  Americans  have 
been  particulary  fortunate  in  having  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  during  its  cru¬ 
cial  first  years,  a  man  of  the  imagination 
and  breadth  of  view  of  Lewis  Strauss.  He 
has  been  clearly  aware  of  the  stern  responsi¬ 
bility  for  our  national  security  entrusted  to 
’  the  Commission,  and  has  been  a  tireless 


advocate  of  strong  and  adequate  security 
measures  in  atomic-development  work.  At- 
the  same  time  he  has  sought  in  every  way 
to  emphasize  the  more  hopeful  and  positive 
possibilities  of  atomic  energy.  Especially  in 
the  field  of  medicine  he  has  taken  a  tireless 
personal  interest  in  the  use  of  radioactive 
isotopes  as  a  research  tool  and  a  possible 
cure  for  cancer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  advising  him  that  it  was  my 
purpose  to  make  a  public  tribute  to  Lewis 
Strauss  about  the  time  of  the  termination 
of  his  work  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  to  me  warmly 
approving  the  proposal  and  added: 

“He  became — then  only  about  20 — my  sec¬ 
retary-  in  1917  and  continued  through  the 
food  administration  and  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  until  after  the  peace  in  1919.. 
Then  he  went  into  business  most  success¬ 
fully. 

“He  is  the  president  of  the  Congregation 
Emanuel.  He  was  long  a  member  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve  later  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Joint  Dis¬ 
tribution  Committee,  which  has  ministered 
to  millions  of  gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  during 
all  the  years  from  1919  to  date. 

“He  was  an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  was  called  to  service  in  the  Second 
.World  War  in  1940,  or  so.  By  sheer  merit 
rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral  in  1945. 

‘.‘You  know  his  extraordinary  intelligence 
and, .his  sterling  character  for  integrity.” 

Th'*se  were  the  words  of  former  President 
Hoover,  and  the  following  are  the  words  of 
President  Truman  in  his  letter  acquiescing 
in  Mr.  Strauss’  desire  to  retire  from  his  post. 
President  B;uman  wrote,  in  part: 

“Your  pef&onal  concern  and  your  dili¬ 
gence  are  reflected  especially  in  the  medical 
and  military  pfiqses  of  the  program  and  in 
the  security  policies  and  practices  developed 
by  the  Commissioik  /  f 

“The  sound  policiea^which  today  guide  the  t 
national  atomic-energy  program  bear  in  ; 
large  measure  the-'  impress  of  your  efforts  | 
in  support  of  civilian  direction  which  will  : 
serve  the  military  needs  o'l  the  Nation  and 
at  the  same  time  foster  tha  service  which 
science  and  ■technology  can  tender  to  the 
general  welfare.” 

Mr.  President,  Lewis  Strauss  has  been  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  mine  for  over  30 
years.,/  We  have  been  closely  associated  in 
the  humanitarian  and  educational  enter¬ 
prises  inaugurated  by  former  President 
Mover  following  World  War  I.  To  me  it,  is 

great  personal  privilege  to  make  this  simple 
:  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Mauer,  one  of  its  read¬ 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  author¬ 
izing  the  construction,  repair,  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whittington,  Mr. 
Larcade,  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Dondero,  and  Mr.  Angell  were  appointed 
-managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.  R.  715.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Uribe; 

H.  R.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Julius  Zaffareni; 


H.  R.  1487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (sg) 
Giacomo  Falco; 

H.  R.  2554.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Credit  Union  Act  of  1932: 

H.  R.  3306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rojas  Velez; 

H.  R.  3315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alejo 
Padilla; 

H.  R.  3769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
M.  Faulkner; 

H.  R.  3924.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  T.  F. 
Harrison; 

H.  R.  4070.  An  act  to  cancel  drainage 
charges  against  certain .  lands  within  the 
Uintah  Indian  irrigation  project,  Utah; 

H.  R.  4285.  An  actf  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  31,  1946,  in  order  retroactively  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  grade,  time  in  grade,  and  compen¬ 
sation  certain  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service  who  ate  veterans  of  World  War  II; 

H.  R.  4289.  An  act  to  require  settlers  on 
public  lands  in  Alaska  to  record  notice  of 
their  settlement  claims  in  the  land  office  for 
the  district  in  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
and  Mr  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Emma  Hay; 

H.  R.  5753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Clark; 

H.  R.  5921.  An  act  to  terminate  lump-sum 
benefits  provided  by  law  to  certain  Reserve 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force; 

H.  R.  5951.  An  act  to -amend  section  3  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949; 

H.  R.  6093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma- 
sami  Hiroya  and  Aiko  Hiroya; 

H.  R.  6282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elinor  Anne-Britt  Jedlund;  and 

H.  R.  6475.  An  act  to  amend  the  Postal  Rate 
Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1948  to  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
claims  for  the  payment  of  certain  postal 
notes  filed  later  than  1  year  from  the  last 

i  ■ .  i  i ,  i. ,  ■  i  i, 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
European  recovery  program  has  been 
the  most  stupendous  and  generous  con¬ 
tribution  by  a  great  country  to  free  na¬ 
tions  in  behalf  of  democracy  and  world 
peace  in  all  recorded  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  choose  whether  we  will  or 
will  not  play  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
By  the  very  nature  of  things  we  must 
play  a  great  part.  The  only  decision  left 
for  us  is  whether  we  shall  play  that  part 
wisely  and  well  or  whether  we  shall  play 
it  poorly. 

That  we  must  play  our  role  exception¬ 
ally  well  is  obvious  when  we  review  the 
brazenly  hostile  tactics  of  Soviet  com¬ 
munism.  So  serious  has  this  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  the  west  become  that 
the  decisions  we  make  today  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  destiny  of  the  free  world  for 
generations  to  come. 

However  much  we  deplore  the  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  Government  its  persistently 
diabolical  efforts  have  met  with  some 
major  successes.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of 
these  successes  it  is  pursuing  its  objec¬ 
tive  of  world  dominion  with  increasing 
boldness.  We  must  continue  to  counter 
this  new  threat  with  imagination  and 
vigor. 

Meanwhile  we  know  that  the  free 
world  has  not  been  alseep  at  the  switch. 
While  the  Soviets  have  been  building 
their  satellite  system  we  have  encour- 
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aged  the  independence  of  countries  like 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  India,  and 
Pakistan. 

They  have  welded  their  puppet  states 
into  an  economic  bondage  designed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Kremlin  and 
the  Soviet  heirarchy.  We  have  stirred 
the  imagination  of  free  men  everywhere 
by  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  program 
of  technical  cooperation  for  the  unde¬ 
veloped  areas,  both  of  which  are  designed 
to  enable  free  nations  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence  and  economic  stability. 

They,  through  force  and  intimidation, 
have  compelled  their  satellites  to  join 
with  them  in  a  network  of  mutual-de¬ 
fense  treaties.  We  have  freely  nego¬ 
tiated  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by 
which  the  states  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
take  collective  defense  measures  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack. 

Their  world,  Mr.  President,  is  based 
upon  the  totalitarian  concepts  of  slav¬ 
ery,  intolerance,  compulsion,  and  blind 
obedience  to  the  Politburo.  Ours  is  based 
upon  the  Christian  concept  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  human  being,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  sovereign  State,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  voluntary  cooper¬ 
ation. 

Our  present  task  is  to  make  the  world 
understand  clearly  the  basic  differences 
between  the  two  systems.  This  we  can 
best  do  by  practical  demonstration.  Let 
us  show  the  world  how  successful  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  free  nations  can  be  in  solving 
their  mutual  problems.  Clearly  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  successful 
completion  of  the  programs  we  have  al¬ 
ready  undertaken. 

The  pending  measure — which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  that  approved  by  a  heavy  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
some  2  weeks  ago — will  do  much  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  play  our  part  wisely  and  well. 
It  will  enable  us  to  bolster  the  progress 
of  European  recovery  for  another  year. 
It  will  permit  us  to  continue  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  to  the  peoples  of  Korea, 
to  the  general  area  of  China  and  to  the 
Palestine  refugees.  Finally  it  will  au¬ 
thorize  our  Government  to  enlarge  and 
expand  the  technical  assistance  we  are 
giving  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  these  five  separate  parts  of  the 
omnibus  bill  before  us. 

TITLE  I.  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

We  stand  today  at  the  halfway  mark 
of  the  European  recovery  program.  As 
one  of  those  who  participated  in  its  crea¬ 
tion,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  it  has 
been  a  powerful  force  in  restoring  west¬ 
ern  Europe  to  economic  stability.  Its 
accomplishments  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  those  who  debated  its 
objectives  in  1948.  It  has  brought  hope 
and  encouragement  to  millions  who  2 
years  ago  were  resigned  to  an  era  of 
despair,  hunger  and  fear  of  Communist 
subversion. 

It  is  sometimes  too  easy  for  us  to 
forget  the  past — especially  when  the 
past  is  unpleasant.  But  I  want  to  re¬ 
mind  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  western  Europe  when  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  launched  three  short  years 
ago.  The  situation  there  was  so  charged 
with  potential  danger  that  the  Presi¬ 


dent  called  the  Congress  into  special  ses¬ 
sion  to  deal  with  the  impending  crisis. 
Congress  immediately  recognized  the 
urgency  and  validity  of  that  request  and 
quickly  provided  funds  for  interim  aid 
to  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  That  was 
the  winter  when  France  was  nearly 
prostrate,  facing  starvation,  Communist- 
led  strikes,  sabotage,  and  riots. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  remarkable  speech 
which  Secretary  George  Marshall  deliv- 
ered  at  Harvard  in  June  1947.  That 
speech  showed  courage.  It  showed 
imagination.  It  showed  vision.  It  is 
the  kind  of  stuff  American  leadership 
is  made  of. 

When  the  Congress  met  in  January 
1948,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  began  hearings  immediately 
on  the  Marshall  plan.  Nearly  100  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard.  Practically  no  one 
opposed  it.  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  called  attention  to 'the  economic 
break-down  in  Europe  caused  by  war 
devastation,  political  tensions  and  un¬ 
certainty,  prolonged  interruption  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  shortage  of  sup¬ 
plies.  It  pointed  out  that  subversive 
elements  were  hampering  recovery  and 
engineering  social  chaos.  Those  were 
the  days  when  every  election  report  from 
Europe  indicated  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Communists  in  office.  Those 
were  the  days  when  coalition  govern¬ 
ments  were  but  an  interlude  to  Commu¬ 
nist  control.  That  was  the  spring  we 
all  feared  Italy  might  go  Communist. 
Against  that  background,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  a  resounding  bi¬ 
partisan  vote  of  69  to  17,  approved  the 
European  recovery  program. 

For  my  part  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
not  acted  then  with  firmness  and  fore¬ 
sight,  the  cold  war  would  now  be  per¬ 
haps  lost.  But  for  our  resolute  action 
then  we  might  now  be  facing  in  Europe 
the  same  difficult  situation  we  face  to¬ 
day  in  China. 

When  we  compare  the  chaos-ridden 
Europe  of  pre-Marshall  plan  days  with 
the  much  more  orderly  continent  of  to¬ 
day,  it  is  clear  that  our  sacrifices  have 
been  productive  of  great  and  good  results. 
In  spite  of  all  Communist  efforts  to  vilify 
our  undertaking,  it  is  a  great  credit  both 
to  those  who  have  assisted  and  to  those 
who  have  been  helped. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that,  given 
the  shortcomings  of  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program — and  it  has  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  do  all  human  enterprises — rarely 
have  American  dollars  done  so  much 
work  so  many  times  and  so  well.  In  my 
judgment  the  ERP  appropriations  are 
among  the  wisest  and  most  economical 
we  have  made  in  our  modern  history.  I 
am  proud  to  have  voted  for  them. 

Now  that  the  program  has  settled 
down,  we  are  in  a  position  to  assess  its 
accomplishments  and  costs,  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  We  all  recall  that  in 
1947  the  participating  countries  made 
seven  specific  commitments.  They 
promised  the  following  things:  First,  to 
reach  certain  production  goals,  espe¬ 
cially  in  coal  and  steel;  second,  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  available  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  and  manpower;  third, 
to  modernize  equipment  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities;  fourth,  to  achieve  finan¬ 


cial  stability;  fifth,  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
expand  trade;  sixth,  to  remove  obstacles 
to  the  free  movement  of  persons  within 
Europe;  and,  seventh,  to  organize  means 
for  the  development  of  common  re¬ 
sources.  Where  does  western  Europe 
stand  today  with  regard  to  these  objec¬ 
tives?  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  production  targets  envisioned  in 
1947  have  been  exceeded  in  almost  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  By  the  end  of 
1949  the  total  industrial  production  of 
western  Europe  was  20  percent  above 
that  of  1938.  Steel  production  was  up 
52  percent,  electric  power  21  percent,  and 
hard  coal  17  percent.  It  is  expected  that 
agricultural  production,  too,  will  reach 
the  prewar  level  during  the  current  crop 
year. 

This  remarkable  recovery  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  production,  which 
is  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report — and  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  read  the  committee  report — has 
been  brought  about  in  large  part  as  the 
result  of  purchases  that  western  Europe 
has  been  able  to  make  in  the  United 
States  because  of  Marshall  plan  aid. 
Raw  materials  and  industrial  machinery 
available  only  in  the  United  States  have 
assisted  western  Europe  in  rebuilding 
and  modernizing  industrial  plants,  min¬ 
ing  facilities,  transport,  power  plants, 
and  other  productive  facilities.  Grad¬ 
ually  it  has  been  possible,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments,  the  hard  work  of  the  people,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers,  to  increase  the  standard  of  living 
in  western  Europe.  By  the  end  of  the 
program,  if  present  progress  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  prewar  standard  of  living 
which  Europe  enjoyed  before  the  war 
may  once  again  become  a  reality. 

The  people  of  western  Europe  now 
have  a  future  of  democratic  promise  and 
hope,  rather  than  one  of  Communist 
chaos  and  despair. 

After  a  slow  beginning  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  have  taken  strong  finan¬ 
cial  measures  to  prevent  inflation  which 
threatened  because  of  scarcities  of  con¬ 
sumers  goods  and  full  employment.  In 
France,  where  inflation  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  a  year  ago,  it  has  been  stopped 
in  its  tracks.  Throughout  most  of 
western  Euruope,  as  a  consequence  of 
vigorous  financial  measures,  prices  and 
wages  have  remained  constant  for  the 
past  year. 

The  recovery  achievements  in  2 
years  have  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  testified  as  follows: 

Remember  that  it  took  western  Europe 
7  years  to  gain  just  the  prewar  level 
of  industrial  production  after  World  War  I. 
Today,  after  2  years  of  the  ECA  program, 
and  less  than  5  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  in  which  the  devastation  was 
far  greater  than  in  1914r-19,  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  merely  been  lifted  to  the 
prewar  level,  but  stands  20  percent  above  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  people  will 
ask  why,  in  view  of  this  encouraging  in¬ 
creased  production,  we  should  not  cut 
European  recovery  funds  drastically  or 
stop  them  altogether.  The  fact  is — as  I 
remarked  last  year — 

That  Europe  will  not,  during  the  period  of 
our  aid,  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  in  1938.  Production  will  have  to  be  in- 
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creased  far  above  the  prewar  level  before  the 
people  can.  once  again  live  as  well  as  they 
did.  *  *  *  During  the  war  the  partici¬ 

pating  countries  lost  many  billions  of  dollars 
when  their  -homes,  their  factories,  and  their 
transportation  systems  were  destroyed.  They 
also  were  forced  to  liquidate  much  of  their 
overseas  investments  which  had  been  a 
profitable  source  of  income.  They  must  now 
make  up  that  lost  ground.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  population  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  has  increased  by  20,000,000  since 
1938  and  production  must  be  correspondingly 
increased. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  participating  countries  have  met 
the  production  goals  they  set  for  them¬ 
selves  2  years  ago.  It  remains  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  western  Europe  simply  does 
not  have  the  dollars  it  needs  to  purchase 
goods  in  the  United  States.  Obviously  we 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely  furnishing  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars  worth  of  aid  every 
year.  It  follows  that  the  big  task  which 
confronts  us  during  the  next  2  years  is  to 
increase  the  dollar  earning  capacity  of 
the  western  European  economy  so  that 
purchases  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States  without  continued  American  as¬ 
sistance. 

We  are  strongly  moving  in  the  right 
direction — in  the  direction  of  making 
western  Europe  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
existence  by  1952  without  dependence  on 
outside  aid.  The  committee  report 
points  out  that  in  fiscal  1947  Europe  was 
short  of  dollars  by  the  amount  of  $7,400,- 
000,000.  A  year  later  it  had  reduced  that 
shortage  to  $5,500,000,000.  For  this  year 
the  figure  will  be  $4,900,000,000,  and  ECA 
estimates  the  dollar  gap  will  be  closed  to 
$3,100,000,000  in  1951. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wish  to  make  some 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  amendment.  When  does 
the  Senator  estimate  the  amendment 
stage  will  be  reached? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Any  amendments  to 
the  bill  will  be  pending  and  may  be 
offered  and  discussed  when  we  take  up 
the  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  does  not 
anticipate  that  that  stage  will  be  reached 
today  or  tomorrow,  does  he? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  While  I  listen 
with  great  interest  to  this  splendid  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  of  a  program  which  was 
initiated  to  stem  the,  tide  of  communism 
in  western  Europe,  and  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  told  us  has  been  so 
effective  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  gallery  today,  to  our  left,  is  a 
group  of  students  from  a  fine  colored 
university  in  Richmond.  Those  students 
have  pledged  among  themselves  to  fight 


communism  in  Virginia  and  wherever 
else  they  can  exert  their  influence 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  very  happy 
that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem  today. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  very  warmly,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  students  here.  I 
feel  sure  that,  imbued,  as  they  no  doubt 
are,  with  the  American  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  freedom  and  democracy, 
they  will  be  a  vital  influence  in  the  future 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Our  goal  is  ever  before  us;  this  gap 
should  be  closed  or  reduced  to  manage¬ 
able  proportions  by  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  President  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  selection  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Gray  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  matter  now. 

If  Europe  is  to  close  the  dollar  gap  by 
1952  and  attain  self-sufficiency,  it  must 
move  firmly  in  the  direction  of  integrat¬ 
ing  its  economy  and  removing  the  many 
barriers  to  European  trade  which  now 
exist.  During  the  past  few  months  the 
ECA  has  taken  vigorous  action  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reduction  of  European  trade 
barriers  and  to  stimulate  European  in¬ 
tegration.  It  proposes  during  the  next 
year  to  withhold  some  $600,000,000  from 
funds  which  would  normally  be  allocated 
to  the  participating  countries  to  encour¬ 
age  those  countries  to  take  the  coopera¬ 
tive  action  necessary.  Part  of  this 
money  will  be  made  available  to  those 
countries  which,  by  bold  action  to  reduce 
import  restrictions  and  remove  quotas, 
may  suffer  temporarily  by  increased 
competition.  Part  of  the  money  will  be 
used  to  establish  the  new  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union.  Creation  of  the  Payments 
Union  will  constitute  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  toward  freeing  European  trade,  and 
integrating  the  economy  of  western 
Europe.  The  ECA  proposes  that  the 
money  put  into  the  Payments  Union  go 
eventually  to  those  countries  which, 
upon  the  basis  of  their  trade  with  each 
other  in  Europe,  are  entitled  to  final  set¬ 
tlements  in  dollars.  Each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  will  also  make  payments 
in  their  own  currencies  into  the  Union. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  American  and 
European  worker  produced  on  about  the 
same  scale.  Since  that  time  our  indus¬ 
trial  development  has  proceeded  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  largely  because  we 
have  enjoyed  free  competition  across 
State  boundary  lines. 

During  that  same  time  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  gone  down  the  other  road. 
They  have  choked  free  competition  by 
the  imposition  of  tariffs,  import  quotas, 
exchange  controls,  and  other  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  Like  tourniquets  applied  to 
various  parts  of  the  body,  these  barriers 
to  trade  have  made  mass  production  im¬ 
possible  because  there  has  been  no  large 
market  area  in  Europe. 

Now  it  is  relatively  easy  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  to  diagnose  Europe’s  economic  Ills. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  per¬ 
suade  the  patient  to  take  the  medicine 
we  think  is  good  for  him.  Even  so,  we 
must  use  methods  of  persuasion  that 
are  at  hand.  Accordingly,  the  commit¬ 
tee  recommends  another  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
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that  as  much  of  the  local  currency 
counterpart  funds  as  possible  should  be 
used  to  promote  the  liberalization  of 
trade  and  transferability  of  currencies. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not . 
admit  that  we  have  been  disappointed 
in  some  aspects  of  the  European  recovery 
program. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  I  speak  for 
the  full  committee  when  I  say  that  west¬ 
ern  Europe  has  not  made  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  progress  toward  integration 
which  its  serious  condition  requires.  The 
ECA  properly  felt  that  production  should 
come  first  and  that  integration  and  re¬ 
duction  of  trade  restrictions  had  to  wait 
until  some  recovery  in  the  individual 
countries  had  taken  place.  My  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  that  when  a  man  is  sick, 
he  is  more  likely  to  take  advice  on  how 
to  improve  his  health  than  he  is  when  he 
is  feeling  well.  I  want  to  urge  the  ECA  to 
spare  no  efforts  this  year  in  getting  the 
participating  countries  to  face  up  to  the 
necessity  of  integration.  I  want  to  urge 
the  participating  countries,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  plan  fully  and  well  for 
1952  when  they  must  get  along  without 
Marshall-plan  aid.  The  American 
people  have  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  help 
western  Europe.  Western  Europe  must 
do  its  full  share. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  all  been 
disappointed  at  the  slowness  with  which 
some  of  our  European  friends  have  met 
the  serious  problems  of  tax  evasion  in 
their  countries.  I  realize  this  is  not  a 
simple  problem,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a 
country  can  command  the  respect  of  its 
own  people,  how  it  can  respect  itself,  or 
how  it  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  stability  of  the  west,  unless  it  has  an 
eminently  fair  system  of  taxation  and  an 
effective  system  of  tax  collection. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of 
our  information  program  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  in  France.  Obviously 
our  desire  to  bring  the  nature  and  extent 
of  American  aid  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  must  be  tempered  somewhat  by 
the  political  situation  that  prevails  in 
each  country.  Nevertheless,  reports  from 
returning  Americans  indicate  that  we 
have  not  always  made  the  most  of  our 
opportunities. 

In  the  fourth  place,  certain  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  under  the  guise  of 
saving  dollars,  have  imposed  restrictions 
which  discriminate  unfairly  against 
American  businessmen.  In  view  of  oui; 
generosity,  this  is  a  kind  of  gratitude 
which  the  American  people  simply  can¬ 
not  understand.  No  stone  must  be  left 
unturned  in  preventing  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  giving  effect  to  the  amendment 
on  this  point  which  the  committee  has 
inserted  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  these  shortcomings 
which  I  have  listed  are  small,  indeed, 
when  compared  to  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  ECA.  The  Administrator 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  eliminate 
them.  I  am  confident  of  his  ability  to 
do  so. 

In  considering  the  ECA  requests  for 
this  year,  the  committee  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  number  of  administration  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  several  mission  chiefs. 
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who  returned  from  then  posts  in  Europe 
to  give  the  committee  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  in  their  countries. 
The  witnesses  were  carefully  examined. 
A  number  of  public  witnesses  were  also 
heard.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  legislation  and  after  amending  the 
bill  in  several  respects,  the  committee 
asks  the  Senate  to  approve  the  pending 
bill  which  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $2,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  continued 
use  of  some  $149,000,000  which  will  be 
saved  out  of  funds  appropriated  last  year. 

I  should  make  it  clear,  in  connection 
writh  the  discussion  of  these  amounts, 
that  members  of  the  committee  have  re¬ 
served  their  right  to  reconsider  the  au¬ 
thorization  figures  after  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  considered  the 
matter. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  us  all  that  ECA  appropriations 
have  decreased  steadily  from  year  to 
year.  It  was  originally  contemplated 
that  the  4-year  program  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $17,000,000,000.  It 
now  seems  likely  that  the  total  amount 
required  will  be  less  than  $15,000,000,000. 
This  year  the  authorization  requested  is 
only  slightly  more  than  half  the  amount 
the  United  States  spent  for  aid  to  west¬ 
ern  Europe  during  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  Next  year  I  expect  a  similar 
substantial  reduction. 

I  know  the  dangers  that  beset  a  nation 
if  it  squanders  its  wealth.  I  also  know 
the  dangers  that  beset  a  nation  that 
hoards  its  wealth.  We  know  that  the 
spendthrift  ends  his  days  in  the  poor- 
house  and  that  the  miser  ends  his  days  in 
the  prison  he  has  built  for  himself.  The 
United  States  must  go  the  way  of  the 
responsible  citizen  who  is  a  leader  in  his 
community;  it  must  neither  squander  its 
wealth,  nor  hoard  it  from  a  free  com¬ 
munity  that  stands  in  need.  Leadership 
and  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand. 
Neither  are  cheap. 

The  European  recovery  program  has 
been  administered  by  men  who  under¬ 
stand  this  principle.  The  Administra¬ 
tor  has  been  able  to  keep  the  cost  of 
operations  below  the  levels  that  were 
envisaged  when  the  program  began.  He 
has  requested  substantially  reduced 
amounts  each  year.  More  than  that,  he 
has  been  able  to  save  a  large  sum  from 
the  funds  the  Congress  appropriated  for 
ECA  last  year.  To  say  this  is  an  unusual 
experience  for  the  Congress  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

Last  year  I  said : 

Our  European  partners  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  the  democracies  with  growing  vital¬ 
ity  and  faithful  to  free  institutions  and  the 
goal  of  peace.  They  have  resisted  the  corro¬ 
sive,  but  cheap  and  ugly,  doctrine  of  com¬ 
munism  that  destroys  and  corrupts,  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  assails  both  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  morality  of  God. 

That  statement  is  still  true.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that,  with  the  Marshall  plan  in 
operation,  it  will  still  be  true  in  1951. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  those  few 
who  oppose  the  Marshall  plan  can  seri¬ 
ously  have  considered  whether  the 
United  States  is  stronger  and  is  more 
secure,  when  surrounded  by  a  free  world 
which  has  remained  free  because  of  our 


help,  or  would  be  stronger  if  surrounded 
by  states  which  have  fallen  under  the 
control  of  a  world  united  by  Communist 
imperialism. 

KOREAN  AID 

I  should  like  to  turn  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Title  II  is  the  Korean  Aid  Act  of  1950. 
With  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  flanked  to 
the  west  by  Communist  China  and  to 
the  north  by  the  puppet  Communist 
government  that  controls  the  northern 
part  of  Korea.  It  is  one  of  the  critical 
areas  in  the  cold  war.  As  long  as  Korea 
remains  free,  it  is  one  of  the  areas  to 
which  the  unconquered  people  of  the 
Orient  can  look  for  encouragement.  It 
can  become  a  symbol,  as  has  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic,  of  the  freedom  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  offer  to 
the  people  of  Asia  who  choose  democracy 
rather  than  totalitarianism. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  the 
international  community  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Korean  people  in  their  fight 
for  an  independent  nation,  united  and 
free  from  foreign  domination.  Since  our 
troops  occupied  Korea  in  1945,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  people  have  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  strength  to  resist  the  constant 
Communist  threat  of  expansion  from  the 
north. 

Last  year  the  Senate,  as  part  of  a 
contemplated  3 -year  program,  author¬ 
ized  the  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  to 
give  the  Republic  of  Korea  essential  re¬ 
lief  and  help  it  to  establish  a  sound 
economy  and  maintain  its  democratic 
form  of  government.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  committee  report,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  Korea  during 
the  past  year.  Although  the  country 
still  remains  divided  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  its  industrial  production  during 
1949  was  50  percent  above  that  of  1948. 
Korea  has  developed  exportable  sur¬ 
pluses  of  rice  and  wheat.  These  are  an 
industrious  people.  They  are  helping 
themselves  to  the  maximum  possible  ex¬ 
tent,  but  they  need  a  helping  hand  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  that  will  run  over  $100,- 
000,000  during  the  next  year. 

The  program  for  1950-51  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  $100,000,000.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  this  program,  which  has 
been  carefully  planned  and  administered, 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 
This  money  will  be  spent  in  one  of  the 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  will  bolster 
resistance  to  communism,  where  it  will 
help  a  free  people  who  in  time  of  trial 
must  look  to  their  friends. 

AID  TO  THE  GENERAL  AREA  OF  CHINA 

Title  III  of  this  bill  is  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950. 

This  title  does  not  call  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  new  funds.  It  merely  ex¬ 
tends  the  availability  of  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  for  use  in  China  and 
the  general  area  of  China  until  June  30, 
1951.  Out  of  $275,000,000,  which  was 
first  appropriated  in  1948  for  economic 
assistance  to  China,  it  is  estimated  that 
as  of  June  30  this  year  there  will  re¬ 
main  about  $94,000,000.  The  committee 


believed  that  conditions  in  China  and 
the  Par  East  are  so  fluid  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  do  more 
than  continue  the  availability  of  these 
funds  for  another  year.  In  making  these 
funds  available,  however,  we  have  speci¬ 
fied  that  not  less  than  $50,000,000  should 
be  held  available  for  assistance  in  China, 
including  Formosa  and  Hainan — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  general  area  of 
China — for  as  long  as  the  President 
deems  it  practicable.  These  funds 
would,  of  course,  be  used  only  in  areas 
not  under  Communist  control. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recently  had  a  full  report  on 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  Jes¬ 
sup.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  men 
are  alive  to  the  danger  which  further 
Communist  advances  in  that  area  would 
hold  for  our  civilization.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  they  will  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  as  plans  are  evolved  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  the  United  States  might  take 
with  respect  to  the  Far  East. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000 
as  a  contribution  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  give  effect  to  a 
General  Assembly  resolution  designed  to 
alleviate  the  critical  refugee  situation  in 
the  Near  East.  Last  year  the  Congress 
contributed  $16,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
refugees  from  the  Arab-Israeli  fighting 
in  the  Near  East.  Other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  made  contributions 
which  in  total  equalled  the  help  the 
United  States  gave. 

This  year  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  along  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  will  be 
used  to  provide  work  relief  for  these 
refugees  and  to  get  under  way  a  number 
of  works  projects  that  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  time  for  the  refugees  to  be  per¬ 
manently  absorbed  by  the  countries  of 
the  Near  East. 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  consid¬ 
erations  involved  in  the  program,  the 
committee  strongly  believes  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  to  approve  this  legislation.  Ameri¬ 
can  petroleum,  aviation,  shipping,  and 
educational  interests  are  interwoven  in 
the  economies  of  the  Ndar  East.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  real  dangers  to  peace  and 
security  so  long  as  the  refugee  problem 
remains  unsolved.  Even  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  refugee  problem  the  political 
tensions  which  will  arise  as  that  area 
seeks  to  make  room  for  a  new  state  will 
be  great.  An  affirmative  foreign  policy 
requires  our  support  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  it  seeks  to  relieve  tensions  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  deals  with  the  so-called  point  4. 
As  the  United  States  has  assumed  new 
and  greater  world  responsibilities,  we 
have  learned  that  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  and  the  well-being  of 
our  own  country  in  particular  are  di¬ 
rectly  bound  up  with  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  people  live  in  other  lands. 
Since  the  end  cf  the  Second  World  War 
we  have  become  increasingly  aware  that 
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communism  thrives  where  poverty,  want, 
and  misery  abound. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  signifi¬ 
cance  to  recognize  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  globe  now  living  in  the  Far 
East,  the  Latin- American  Republics,  the 
Near  East,  and  Africa  are  unable  to 
achieve  full  production  and  the  full  use 
of  their  natural  resources  because  of  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  technical  skills  and  inade¬ 
quate  productive  machinery.  Primitive 
agriculture,  inadequate  transportation, 
insufficient  food  and  attendant  mal¬ 
nutrition,  prevalence  of  preventable  dis¬ 
ease,  lack  of  essential  public-health  pro¬ 
grams,  and  absence  of  needed  medicines 
and  drugs  make  infant  mortality  high, 
the  average  span  of  life  less  than  30 
years,  as  in  contrast  with  our  own  of 
sixty-odd  years,  and  man’s  period  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  pitifully  short.  People  in  these 
areas  are  subject  to  frequent  starvation, 
illness,  and  inability  to  produce  those 
things  which  are  required  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  productive  way  of  life. 

As  religious  groups  and  missionaries, 
who  have  long  engaged  in  trying  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  of  the  world  would 
argue,  we,  who  live  in  plenty,  have  some 
duty  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  In  addition  to  moral  consid¬ 
erations,  cold  figures  show  that  it  may  be 
desirable  for  us  economically  to  help  less 
favored  people  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Statistics  demonstrate  that  the 
greater  and  the  more  profitable  part  of 
our  trade  as  a  nation  is  with  the  more 
highly  developed  countries  as  in  contrast 
with  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

For  the  last  10  years  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  helping  the  people 
of  the  American  Republics,  of  China,  and 
of  other  underdeveloped  areas  with  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  but  the  work  has  not 
been  correlated  and  coordinated.  Title  V 
provides  the  basis  for  the  needed  coordi¬ 
nation  of  existing  technical  assistance 
programs,  and  it  authorizes  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000  to  continue  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  this  work.  Ten  million  dollars  will 
go  to  the  continuation  of  such  existing 
programs  as  that  of  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs.  The  remaining 
$35,000,000  will  be  used  to  expand  the 
work  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
to  help  those  areas  develop  economically 
stable  and  balanced  economies.  In  a 
sense,  this  will  help  to  round  out  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  agen¬ 
cies,  for  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  appro¬ 
priated  funds.  In  this  way  it  will  now 
be  possible  for  a  world  program  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  magnitude  of  $85,- 
000,000  to  which  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations,  other  international 
agencies,  private  groups,  and  individuals 
will  contribute,  and  in  which  they  will 
share. 

It  will  be  a  program  of  exchanging 
technical  skill  and  expert  advice  on  all 
kinds  of  problems  confronting  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas.  Needed  help  will  be 
supplied  through  basic  surveys,  advice  on 
potential  lines  of  development,  expert  in¬ 
formation  on  governments,  on-the-job 
training,  instruction  in  the  use  of  mate¬ 
rials,  consultation  on  production  prob¬ 


lems,  technical  advice  to  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers. 

The  program  is  not  large.  Nor  can  it 
ever  be.  One  should  not  expect  it  to  ac¬ 
complish  wonders  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  long,  perhaps  even 
slow  and  laborious  process.  Some  re¬ 
sults  will  be  immediate  and  spectacular; 
most,  however,  will  take  time,  patience, 
and  great  effort.  It  is  not  another  ECA 
for  the  world  nor  a  program  of  capital 
investment.  The  recipients  must  even¬ 
tually  shoulder  the  major  financial  bur¬ 
den. 

The  committee  recommends  title  V  for 
favorable  Senate  action  because  it  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  not  only  do  we  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  lend  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  the  world  a  helping  hand  by 
mobilizing  our  expert  and  technical 
knowledge  with  which  to  help  them ;  but 
that  in  doing  so  we  shall  help  ourselves 
politically  and  economically. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  position  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  which  the  ^United 
States  occupies  in  the  world  today  re¬ 
quires  a  strong,  affirmative  foreign 
policy.  The  Secretary  of  State  a  few 
weeks  ago  said: 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  found  from  hard  experience,  is  to 
create  situations  of  strength.  Wherever  the 
Soviet  detects  weakness  or  disunity — and  it 
is  quick  to  detect  them — it  exploits  them  to 
the  full.  / 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  today 
presents  in  its  five  titles  five  specific 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can 
create  situations  of  strength  in  the  world 
at  points  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  do¬ 
ing  its  best  to  create  weakness  and  dis¬ 
unity. 

Communists  in  western  Europe  have 
exploited  to  the  full  the  confusion  and 
chaos  which  came  as  a  result  of  the  dev¬ 
astation  of  war.  Daily  they  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  United  States  signs  that 
we  are  not  sincere  in  our  policy  to 
strengthen  western  Europe.  Daily  they 
seek  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunity,  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  fear. 

Communists  in  North  Korea  infiltrate 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea  constantly 
searching  for  mortal  weaknesses  which 
may  give  the  Soviet  system  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  another  satellite  within 
its  orbit. 

In  most  of  China,  the  people  are  now 
sampling  the  mean  and  ugly  life  which 
one  finds  in  the  police  state.  Every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  communistic  im¬ 
perialism  threatens  the  independence  of 
millions  of  other  peoples  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  a  hawk  hovering  over  its  prey,  awaits 
those  signs  of  weakness  that  may  offer 
opportunity  to  create  disunity  and  an¬ 
tagonisms  among  states  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  strongly  anticommunistic. 

In  all  the  under-developed  areas  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  and  intrigue  go  on 
increasingly,  working  for  the  day  when 
yet  another  victim  can  be  added  to  the 
list. 

For  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  help 


the  free  world  in  its  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism,  for  those  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  asking  that  the  United 
States  assert  strong  affirmative  leader¬ 
ship  in  making  the  world  a  place  where 
people  can  live  and  work  in  peace,  I  say 
to  them  that  there  is  no  better  way  for 
us  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  than 
by  voting  for  this  bill. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  in  1822,  made  the 
following  statement: 

It  has  often  been  charged  against  free  gov¬ 
ernments  that  they  have  neither  the  foresight 
nor  the  virtue  to  provide  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  for  great  emergencies:  that  their  course 
is  improvident  and  expensive;  that  war  will 
always  find  them  unprepared,  and  whatever 
may  be  its  calamities,  that  its  terrible  warn¬ 
ings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgotten  as 
soon  as  peace  returns.  I  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  this  charge  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  United  States  will  be  shown  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  destitute  of  truth. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  cold  war  that  may  bring  in  its  wake 
cataclysmic  changes  for  us  all.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  endure  as  a  Nation  of  free 
people,  blessed  as  it  is  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  liberty,  then  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  us  to  win  the  cold  war  just  as  it 
was  to  win  World  War  II.  We  must  win 
it  just  as  convincingly.  We  must  win 
it  just  as  thoroughly. 

We  must  never  let  it  be  said  that  we 
in  the  United  States  lack  either  the  fore¬ 
sight  or  the  virtue  to  provide  at  the 
proper  time  for  great  emergencies. 

NONPARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  pending  bill  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  are  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  instrumentality  by  which  we 
hope  to  restore  the  economy  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  is  far  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  people  who  aspire  to 
democracy  and  freedom  and  peace  that 
they  may  attain  these  goals  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  teachings  of  democracy  and  free 
government  rather  than  the  odious  and 
alien  doctrines  of  totalitarianism  and 
tyranny. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  must  be  one  of  firmness.  It  must 
convey  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
idea  of  a  united  America.  Any  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  is  substantial  division  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy  robs  us  of  our  influence 
and  weakens  and  debilitates  our  efforts  in 
the  world. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  that  in  our  foreign  relations  we 
should  be  united  and  devoted  to  the 
same  ideals  and  objectives.  We  may 
not  agree  upon  domestic  problems.  They 
can  be  fought  out  in  legislative  forums 
and  in  debates  among  the  people.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  our 
differences  and  divisions  should  stop  at 
the  water’s  edge.  When  the  United 
States  speaks  in  the  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  it  must  speak  with  one  voice.  That 
voice  must  carry  the  authority  if  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  should  be  no  partisan  politics 
involved  in  our  foreign  relations.  That 
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field  should  not  be  invaded  by  dema¬ 
gogic  appeals  to  gain  personal  popu¬ 
larity  at  home.  That  field  should  be  a 
hallowed  area  in  which  world  peace  and 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  all  its  peoples  are  paramount 
and  the  sole  concern  of  Americans  who 
love  their  country.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  be  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  destiny  has  already  called 
us  to  that  role,  it  must  rise  above  petty 
political  issues ;  it  must  reflect  confidence 
and  unity  and  strength. 

In  the  Senate  and  outside  the  Senate, 
there  has  recently  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  nonpartisan  foreign  policy. 
That  kind  of  foreign  policy  is  a  truly 
American  policy.  We  may  appropri¬ 
ately  discuss  it  and  consider  it  among 
ourselves,  but  when  a  decision  shall  have 
been  made,  it  ought  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
The  President  will  not  nor  cannot  evade 
that  responsibility.  Pie  cannot  delegate 
to  any  other  person  or  official  or  agency 
the  high  duty  involved  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  However,  the  President  is 
free  to  consult  with  and  to  receive  the 
advice  of  Senators,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  the  formulation  of  a  foreign  policy 
and  to  propose  action  thereunder.  Such 
a  course  is  in  entire  harmony  with  our 
conception  of  representative  government 
under  the  Constitution. 

President  Truman  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  is  in  agreement  with  that  policy. 
Quite  recently,  the  President  appointed  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
advise  with  him  on  high  policy  matters. 
Senator  Cooper  is  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  Still  more  recently,  the 
President  appointed  a  distinguished  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  as 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dulles  was  formerly  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  is  a  Republican.  These 
two  former  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  integ¬ 
rity.  They  are  able  and  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  render 
a  high  quality  of  service  in  our  foreign 
relations  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President.  Their  appoint¬ 
ments  should  do  much  to  encourage  fur¬ 
ther  teamwork  between  the  two  parties 
and  to  enable  us  to  present  a  united  front 
to  the  world  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  making 
these  appointments  is  in  harmony  with 
the  history  of  the  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Senate  Resolution  192  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress — the  so-called 
Connnally  resolution.  The  drafting  of 
this  resolution  and  its  adoption  were  the 
work  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  who  were  Members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  was  not  a  single  note  of  par¬ 
tisanship  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  nor  in  the  voting  by  which 
the  resolution  was  adopted.  Its  action 
was  entirely  nonpartisan.  Senators  will 


recall  that  the  resolution  urged  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  general  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security,  and  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  such  an  organization.  It  formed  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  our  post¬ 
war  foreign  policy. 

During  this  period,  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  inaugurated  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  distinguished  private  citi¬ 
zens  and  Members  of  Congress  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  structure  of  an  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  thereafter  to  be  erected.  These 
conferences  antedated  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  to 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  desig¬ 
nated  to  attend  such  conferences.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  readily  agreed  to 
the  suggestion  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Committee  appointed  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 
Disregarding  partisan  considerations, 
and  the  precedents  of  majority  control  of 
committees,  the  chairman  appointed 
four  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  to 
attend  these  discussions.  The  Members 
appointed  were  Senators  La  Follette, 
Vandenberg,  White,  and  Austin,  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  George,  Barkley,  Gillette, 
and  later  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Connally, 
Democrats.  They  attended  all  the 
meetings  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  each  member  of  the  group  had  a 
free  voice  to  express  his  opinion  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  all  other  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Here  was  nonpartisanship 
in  foreign  relations  vividly  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  expressed.  Never  was  there- any  par¬ 
tisan  suggestion  or  any  effort  to  secure 
an  advantage  of  a  partisan  political 
character. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference  was  called  to  consider 
the  formation  of  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  for  peace,  the  Fresident  ap¬ 
pointed  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  as  delegates.  They  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Senators  Connally  and  Vanden¬ 
berg:  Representatives  Sol  Bloom  and 
Dr.  Eaton;  Dean  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard 
College:  and  Commander  Harold  E. 
Stassen.  Mr.  Stettinius,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  was  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  named  senior 
adviser.  John  Foster  Dulles  was  also  an 
adviser. 

This  delegation,  without  any  partisan 
political  bias  and  acting  individually  as 
the  conscience  of  each  delegate  dictated, 
performed  its  duties  in  a  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  able  fashion.  At  the  end  of 
that  Conference,  the  entire  delegation, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  Charter  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  it  was  ratified  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  89  to  2.  That  vote  clearly  re¬ 
veals  that  it  was  not  considered  on  a 
partisan  political  basis. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  and 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
delegates  and  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  were  appointed  by  the 


President  without  partisan  political  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  representatives 
and  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  were  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State;  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  Tom  Connally  and  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators;  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Al¬ 
ternate  representatives  were  Sol  Bloom 
and  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Frank 
Walker;  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.;  and 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

At  a  later  date  Senator  Warren  R. 
Austin,  a  distinguished  Republican,  was 
appointed  by  President  Truman  as  our 
permanent  representative  on  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  Interim  Committee,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Conventional  Armaments.  Sen¬ 
ator  Austin  still  retains  these  important 
posts. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  which 
was  convened  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
peace  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Finland,  senatorial  advis¬ 
ers  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  sat  with 
Secretary  Byrnes  all  through  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  This  was  also  true  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which 
met  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1946,  and 
the  Third  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  convened  in  New  York  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  of  1946.  Among  oth¬ 
ers  of  those  advisers  were  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg!  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  who  is  now 
speaking. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  nonpartisan¬ 
ship  that  has  characterized  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  I  did  not  mention  numerous  inter¬ 
national  conferences  during  this  period 
that  were  attended  by  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Let  me  again  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  by  way  of  summary,  that  such  basic 
policies  as  those  involved  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  the  Rio  Treaty;  the 
European  recovery  program;  Senate 
Resolution  239,  the  so-called  Vandenberg 
resolution;  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty; 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program,  all  emerged  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bipartisan  cooperation. 

This  remarkable  and  harmonious  as¬ 
sociation  of  representatives  of  both 
parties,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  servants 
of  the  American  people,  is  a  bright 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  di¬ 
plomacy.  It  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  evolution  of  a  sound  and  firm  policy 
at  a  very  critical  time  in  world  affairs. 

There  is  some  complaint  in  the  press 
that  Republican  Senators  are  not  con¬ 
sulted  as  much  as  they  should  be  with 
respect  to  Pur  foreign  relations.  There 
are  five  able,  industrious,  and  patriotic 
Republican  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  They  are  Senators 
Vandenberg,  Wiley,  Smith,  Hicken- 
looper,  and  Lodge.  These  Members  take 
part  in  all  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee,  except  when  they  are  un¬ 
avoidably  absent. 

They  have  rendered  useful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  both  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  to  the  Senate.  They  are  experi- 
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enced  and  trained  in  foreign  relations, 
and  are  amply  able  to  present  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  questions  and  points  of  view  with 
respect  to  problems  in  that  field.  More¬ 
over,  discussion  and  debate  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  full  and  complete.  Any  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  raised  by  a  Senator  has  the 
careful  attention  and  consideration  of 
all  the  members. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  committee  re¬ 
quests  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come 
before  It  to  discuss  important  matters 
In  which  the  members  may  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  concern.  Frequently  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  on  his  own  initiative,  requests 
permission  to  appear.  I  do  not  recall 
any  time  when  the  Secretary  refused  to 
appear  or  refused  to  discuss  any  foreign 
policy  question  raised  by  committee 
members. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  who  has  many  qualities  and  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments  that  are  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  committee  and  its  members. 
He  is  always  thoroughly  cooperative  with 
the  committee,  and  in  addition,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  confer  with  individual 
members.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  with¬ 
hold  any  information  which  would  be 
helpful  to  us  in  our  deliberations.  Of 
course,  there  are  occasions  when  he  has 
had  to  ask  permission  to  speak  off  the 
record,  where  the  disclosure  of  the  in¬ 
formation  involved  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  valid  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Senate  cannot  obtain  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  any  question 
of  foreign  policy.  Other  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  consult 
with  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
exactly  the  situation  there  obtaining. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  has  publicly  announced 
that  he  will  continue  to  conduct  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  upon  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
Even  in  the  extremely  busy  life  of  a 
President  he  freely  grants  interviews  and 
conferences  with  Senators  of  both  par¬ 
ties  upon  any  important  question  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  foreign  situation.  This  coop¬ 
erative  attitude  deserves  the  admiration 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public.  As  a  for¬ 
mer  Senator,  he  has  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate.  He  does  not  de¬ 
sire  to  suppress  any  information  upon 
vital  questions  that  affect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Today,  when  we  face  so  many  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  when  we  are  in  need  of 
unity  and  firmness  in  meeting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  confront  us,  why  should  we 
not  pursue  the  same  course  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  past?  Why  should  there  be 
an  injection  of  partisan,  political  issues; 
why  should  ^embition  or  hunger  for  office 
move  men  to  intrude  such  matters  into 
our  deliberations  in  the  foreign  field? 
Why  should  not  the  principle  of  non- 
partisanship  guide  us  as  we  move  into 
the  uncharted  seas  that  lie  ahead?  I 
earnestly  appeal  to  Senators,  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  together  in  .  solid  support  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  the  symbols  of  our  prog¬ 


ress  toward  the  goals  of  freedom,  of 
security,  and  of  peace. 

On  the  battleground,  United  States 
commanders  do  not  order  forward  to  the 
attack  Republicans  as  a  group  or  Demo¬ 
crats  as  a 'group.  All  are  Americans. 
All  owe  to  their  country  the  same  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  same  allegiance.  All  are 
willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  their  country,  its  citizens,  and 
its  people. 

Similarly,  in  time  of  peace,  when  we 
are  undertaking  to  solve  the  grave  issues 
which  beset  the  world,  there  should  be  no 
call  upon  Republicans  alone  or  Demo¬ 
crats  alone,  but  upon  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  should  all  re¬ 
spond.  They  should  all  serve.  They 
should  all  sacrifice  in  the  common  cause 
for  which  we  stand  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  advancement  of  the  noble  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  the  world,  people  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  people  in  great  nations  and  in 
small  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership.  They  look  to  us  to  cham¬ 
pion  those  causes  that  may  eventually 
rescue  the  earth  from  the  miseries  and 
suffering  under  which  it  is  staggering. 
How  can  we  impress  them  with  that  lead¬ 
ership  unless  we  are  united — unless  we 
stand  as  one  man  in  behalf  of  the  lofty 
principles  which  we  advocate  and  which 
we  proclaim  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Let 
us  highly  resolve  that  the  welfare,  the 
security,  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  world  peace  must  rise  above 
the  mists  and  fogs  of  party  politics. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
and  can  continue  to  be  a  symbol  to  those 
who  love  free  government  and  democ¬ 
racy.  To  be  the  ideal  leader,  it  must 
continue  to  stir  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  such  peoples  the  world  over. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  a 
stirring  one.  It  enthralls  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Settled  as  colonies  along 
the  bleak  and  rugged  Atlantic  coast, 
pioneers  suffered  and  struggled  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  homes  in  a  wilderness.  For  150 
years  the  colonists,  hardy  pioneers,  en¬ 
dured  hardships,  fought  for  their  lives 
against  the  savage  and  gradually  con¬ 
quered  the  wilderness.  Finally  growing 
in  strength,  and  the  victims  of  tyrannical 
abuses  by  the  mother  country,  they  rose 
in  arms  in  1775-76  and  for  7  years  main¬ 
tained  their  cause  by  force  of  arms. 
They  declared  their  independence  and 
attained  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

.  Finally  after  years  of  confusion  and 
difficulty,  they  wrote  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  created  a  new 
nation — a  nation  of  freedom,  a  nation  of 
democracy,  a  nation  of  the  people. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  world  and  upon  the 
minds  of  men  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Reaching  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  Europe,  the  American  example 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  spirit  of 
revolution  against  their  sufferings  and 
hardships  under  tyrannical  governments. 
Assailed  by  the  greatest  European  power, 
by  force  of  arms  in  the  War  of  1812,  the 
United  States  vindicated  its  existence, 
strengthened  its  powers  and  humiliated 
the  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  spirit  of 


Independence  and  freedom  swept  south¬ 
ward  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus 
stimulating  and  strengthening  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  people  of  the  New  World 
for  liberty  and  independence.  Revolu¬ 
tions  against  the  power  of  Spain  brought 
on  a  long  and  bitter  contest.  It  resulted 
in  freedom  and  independence  for  most 
of  the  nations  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

When  the  Holy  Alliance,  seeking  to 
extend  its  power  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  undertook  to  restore  South  and 
Central  American  countries  to  the  rule  of 
Spain,  the  United  States,  through  that 
eloquent  message  of  President  Monroe, 
December  2,  1823,  arrested  the  ambitions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  struck  from  its 
hand  the  sword  of  conquest.  Through 
that  message  was  established  and  pre¬ 
served  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World. 

The  United  States  thus  became  in  the 
eyes  of  nations  everywhere  the  symbol 
of  independence  and  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  must  preserve  that  symbol. 
We  must  carry  it  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  can  carry  it  only  as  the 
American  people  in  their  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  maintain  unity,  maintain  the  lofty 
purposes  which  have  guided  and  directed 
it  throughout  its  glorious  and  heroic 
history. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
nttson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Texas  state  for  the 
Record  v.hether  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  committee  with  reference  to  the 
pending  bill,  the  extension  of  ECA,  was 
unanimous. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  a  unanimous 
recommendation,  except  that  one  Sena¬ 
tor  favored  reducing  the  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  as  to  recom¬ 
mending  the  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — 

Ml-.  CONNALLY.  It  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  continued  nonpartisan  and  bi¬ 
partisan  handling  of  the  program,  the 
committee  stood  together  on  solid 
ground.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  say  I  feel  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  would  want  to  have  expressed  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  im¬ 
portant  committee  congratulations  and 
grateful  thanks  for  his  leadership,  for  his 
report,  and  particularly  for  his  having 
accentuated  the  need  for  a  continuance 
of  the  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan  han¬ 
dling  of  this  most  vital  subject,  vital  not 
only  to  our  Nation  but  to  our  friendly 
allies  throughout  the  world  and  to  all 
freedom-loving  peoples.  I  may  say  be¬ 
fore  taking  my  seat  that  I  am  particular¬ 
ly  happy  to  note  that,  in  consonance  with 
that  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach,  the  next  speaker  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  this  subject  comes  from 
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the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He,  too,  is 
entitled  to  the  affection,  gratitude,  and 
appreciation  of  Senators,  whether  they 
have  their  seats  upon  this  side  of  the 
aisle  or  upon  the  other  side.  I  think 
there  is  very  strong  need  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  method  of  handling  this  vital 
business  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  Senators  are  busy 
in  committees  and  that  many  of  them 
wish  to  attend  the  hearing  at  which  Mr. 
Eudenz  is  testifying,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  a  quorum  call 
be  rescinded  and  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hen¬ 
drickson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  address  myself  to  the  pending  bill.  At 
the  outset  of  the  debate,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  regarding  a  very  humble 
but  a  very  great  man,  a  Member  of  this 
body,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  whose  ab¬ 
sence  we  have  so  deeply  missed,  not  only 
in  the  Senate  but  in  the  committee.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
and  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  [Mr.  Connally]  in  com¬ 
mittee  work  for  a  number  of  years.  Lit¬ 
erally  speaking,  I  have  sat  at  their  feet 
and  learned  from  them  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  in  the  give-and-take  which  must 
occur  in  every  major  debate  and  in  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  On  the  Senate  floor, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  the-  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  lent  his  fine  mind, 
his  tireless  energy,  and  his  devoted  serv¬ 
ices  to  implement  what  has  been  called 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  prayerfully 
hope  today  for  guidance  in  determining 
the  problem  which  is  before  us,  we  also 
utter  a  silent  prayer  for  his  complete 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  uneasy  world; 
we  are  in  a  period  of  world  readjustment, 
confusion,  and  uncertainty,  coupled  with 
a  partial  sense  of  disappointment  and 
futility  because  of  what  have  been  called 
our  failures  fully  to  remedy  the  malad¬ 
justments  of  political,  economic,  and  in¬ 
ternational  life. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  magazine,  which 
was  handed  to  me  a  few  moments  ago, 
which  contains  an  article  entitled 
“Leaves  from  a  Diplomat’s  Notebook.” 
The  first  heading  calls  attention  to  Dr. 
Klaus  Fuchs,  a  once  distinguished  Brit¬ 
ish  scientist,  who  has  confessed  to  hav¬ 
ing  passed  atomic  secrets  to  Moscow. 

The  next  heading  is: 

A  London  paper  headlines  the  story  atomic 
secrets  sold  for  100  pounds. 

Other  headings  are  as  follows: 

Congress  debates  the  future  of  the  Marsh¬ 
all  plan.  Suggestions  multiply  for  emergency 
economic  assistance  to  southeast  Asia. 

Pandit  Nehru  says  he  will  not  join  a  Wash¬ 
ington  bloc  or  a  Moscow  bloc. 

Tito  says,  “We  will  go  naked  rather  than 
trade  in  principles.” 


Another  heading: 

President  Truman  directs  production  to 
proceed  on  hydrogen  bomb.  Chairman  of 
senatorial  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  new  Marshall  plan  as  answer  to  de¬ 
structive  armament  race.  Churchill  sug¬ 
gests  meeting  with  Stalin. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  merely  head¬ 
ings. 

Then  I  read  the  statement: 

But  while  the  western  world  seethes  with 
excitement  over  the  prospect  of  hydrogen 
bomb  warfare  a  highly  revealing  leakage 
shows  that  Vishinsky  said  privately  to  east 
German  Communist  leaders  in  Eerlin  re¬ 
cently:  “We  shall  conquer  the  world,  not 
with  atomic  bombs,  but  with  something 
which  the  Americans  can’t  produce — with 
our  brains,  our  ideas,  and  our  doctrines.” 
Press  reports  say  that  hydrogen  bomb  pro¬ 
duction  may  call  for  expenditure  of  several 
billion  dollars  over  3  years.  How  much  are 
the  democracies  spending  on  ideological 
development? 

Wherever  we  look  we  see  uncertainty, 
fear,  and  threats  to  the  peace.  Who 
would  have  thought  five  short  years  ago 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  that  came 
to  the  free  world  with  the  victory  of  de¬ 
mocracy  over  fascism  would  have  been 
so  short  lived?  It  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  the  unity  which  bound 
wartime  allies  together  would  not  flower 
in  the  postwar  years  as  it  flourished  in 
war.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nations  so  recently  allies 
would  be  locked  in  struggle  in  a  cold 
war.  Instead  of  a  world  of  peace,  secu¬ 
rity,  and  opportunity,  we  face  a  world 
where  there  is  much  suspicion,  distrust, 
and  a  cynical  lack  of  morality.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  hope  and  faith,  and,  contrary 
to  Vishinsky,  we  have  the  brains,  we  have 
the  ideas,  and  I  believe  we  have  the  moral 
stamina.  So  our  hope  and  faith  are 
strong  that  we  will  be  adequate  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  rebirth  of  prosperity,  peace. 
an£  freedom  of  the  race. 

President  “Teddy”  Roosevelt  once  said 
that  “the  laws  of  morality  which  should 
govern  individuals  in  their  dealings  one 
with  the  other,  are  just  as  binding  con¬ 
cerning  nations  in  their  dealings  one 
with  the  other.”  Pie  was  right.  I  know 
the  people  of  the  world — the  little  peo¬ 
ple,  you  and  I — want  to  live  and  let 
live ;  we  want  states  to  live  by  the  moral 
precepts  that  ought  to  guide  the  actions 
of  honorable  men.  Why  is  not  this  so? 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
heard  many  representatives  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  people  ask  that 
their  Government  do  something  con¬ 
structive  to  reverse  the  ominous  trend 
in  the  relations  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  has  been  considering  resolu¬ 
tions  on  strengthening  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  on  world  government  has  been 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  earnest 
pleas  from  the  heart  for  bold  action,  for 
a  goal  toward  which  men  can  strive. 
I  am  sure  every  Senator  has  received  let¬ 
ter  after  letter  asking  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  There  is  the  rub,  Mr.  President. 
What  shall  we  do?  We  are  really  look¬ 
ing  for  the  answer.  Today  I  am  talking, 
not  about  a  cure-all,  but  a  palliative.  I 
think  it  is  a  necessary  palliative.  There 
is  a  goal  toward  which  men  can  strive. 
We  were  bidden  long  ago  to  strive  for  the 


goal  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men.”  Thank  God,  that  goal  is  still  be¬ 
fore  us.  At  least  it  is  before  us  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  are  not  downhearted.  Who 
wants  to  live  in  an  age  in  which  there 
are  no  problems?  However,  sometimes 
we  wish  some  of  the  problems  would  let 
up  coming.  We  have  reached  toward 
that  goal  in  the  United  States.  We,  and 
the  nations  cf  the  earth,  must  achieve 
that  objective  before  the  millennium 
arrives.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
the  millennium  is  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner. 

While  the  goal  is  before  us  like  a  glit¬ 
tering  star  in  the  heavens,  the  problem 
of  man  is  to  find  a  way  of  getting  there. 
Just  as  we  have  inventors  who  can  tell 
us  how  to  build  rockets  to  reach  the 
moon,  who  can  draw  pictures  of  their 
space  ships,  we  have  people  who  can  tell 
us  how  to  reach  the  millennium  of  peace 
on  earth.  The  great  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  stars,  in  reaching  the  millenni¬ 
um,  is  in  building  the  machine,  and  get¬ 
ting  humanity  to  love,  not  hate;  work 
together,  not  at  sixes  and  sevens  or  at 
odds.  The  United  States  must  with 
every  force  at  its  command,  with  every 
bit  of  ingenuity  it  can  muster,  with  every 
idea  its  people  can  offer,  strive  to  build  a 
world  of  peace  and  freedom. 

We  know  that  in  this  age  of  material 
splendor  and  achievement,  we  must  not 
forget  the  spiritual  wisdom  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  framework  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  We  must  fight  decadence  at 
every  turn.  The  world  needs  spiritual 
splendor,  spiritual  ideas  of  honesty, 
purity,  unselfishness,  and  love  more 
than  it  needs  our  goods.  Without  these 
ideas  goods  will  only  be  a  palliative. 
Material  remedies  for  moral  ills  are  in¬ 
effective.  Many  nations  are  at  the  ebb¬ 
tide  of  spiritual  vitality.  Our  age  will 
determine  which  of  the  rival  revolu¬ 
tionary  philosophies  shall  sweep  the 
generations  of  men.  You  and  I  can¬ 
not  stand  idly  by.  There  must  be  no 
feeling  of  “What’s  the  use,”  or  a  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  impact  of  communism. 

We  are  called  to  a  great  purpose  to 
serve  God,  humanity,  and  country,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  a  spiritual  re¬ 
birth,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  It  is  a  momentous 
hour  in  history,  and  we  ordinary  folk 
can  be  truly  great  if  we  do  the  job  be¬ 
fore  us. 

In  endeavoring  to  do  my  small  part  to¬ 
ward  building  such  a  world,  I  try  to  be 
practical,  recognizing  that  the  problem 
is  primarily  one  of  changing  the  minds 
of  men.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
conquest  of  the  minds  of  men.  That  is 
right,  Mr.  President.  Anyone  who  heard 
the  testimony  this  morning  by  Mr.  Bu- 
denz  in  the  committee,  showing  how  the 
Commies  work,  how  they  seek  by  propa¬ 
ganda,  education,  infiltration,  and  pene¬ 
tration  to  affect  the  minds  of  men,  and 
how  they  worked  in  the  past  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  could  not  fail  to  understand  how 
necessary  it  is  for  us  and  for  our  great 
Nation  to  modify,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
tactics  heretofore  employed  and  to  adopt 
the  technique  which  makes  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  minds  of  men. 

I  try  to  build  my  part  of  the  peace 
machinery  so  it  will  work.  Since  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  part 
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of  the  machinery  that  may  move  us  in 
the  direction  of  our  great  goal,  I  have 
supported  it  from  the  beginning. 

I  never  dreamed,  nor  did  I  believe,  that 
mere  material  help  could  accomplish 
our  objective.  But  when  people  are 
starving,  when  men’s  minds  are  crack¬ 
ing,  when  the  economic  structure  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pieces,  when  pressures  from  the 
outside,  which  deteriorate  the  morals, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  spirituality 
of  a  nation  are  at  work,  coupled  with 
hungry  stomachs,  then  material  help  is 
necessary,  so  that  men  can  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  reason  and  to  think. 

When  General  Marshall  first  proposed 
the  Marshall  plan  3  years  ago,  I  believe 
he  made  a  proposal  that  was  not  only 
unique  in  history,  but  contained  a  rare 
combination  of  virtues. 

First,  it  was  humanitarian  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  It  was  an  offer  to 
the  victims  of  a  devastating  war  who 
had  suffered  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  soldiers,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  industry. 

Secondly,  General  Marshall’s  proposal 
for  aid  gave  the  people  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope — the  people  to  whom  we  owe  much 
of  our  heritage — a  chance  to  build  their 
countries  in  the  pattern  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  instead  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  totalitarian  communism.  They 
did  not  have  that  chance  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  began.  So-called  “free  elections,” 
before  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan 
were  in  fact  opportunities  for  Commu¬ 
nist  minorities  in  western  Europe  to  co¬ 
erce  a  hungry,  depressed,  fearful  people 
to  vote  Communist.  Our  aid  has  shown 
the  people  of  western  Europe  the  way, 
and  the  rewards  of  the  free  way.  On 
their  part,  they  have  not  failed  us. 
Every  election  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  has  been  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  to  show  freely  that  they 
do  not  want  communism.  They  have 
done  so.  In  Norway,  the  Communists 
last  fall  lost  all  11  seats  they  had 
formerly  held  in  the  Parliament.  Elec¬ 
tion  results  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain  were  much  the  same. 

Thirdly,  the  plan  has  in  it  a  factor 
not  always  recognized.  It  is  this:  There 
are  men  operating  it  who  are  salesmen 
of  the  American  idea.  We  know  that 
material  aid  is  needed,  but  more  needed 
is  the  distribution  of  these  quickening 
truths  of  the  spirit  where  freedom 
abideth. 

Fourthly,  the  program  proposed  by 
General  Marshall  has  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
buttressed  our  security,  contributed  to 
our  leadership  among  the  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

What- is  the  general  consensus  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  date? 

The  Marshall  plan  has  undoubtedly 
stopped  the  march  of  the  Russian  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  has  for  the  time  being 
saved  France  and  Italy  from  going  com¬ 
munistic.  It  has  given  the  other  nations 
a  breathing  spell  so  that  today  all  our 
associates  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  have  re¬ 
newed  hope,  and  have  to  a  large  extent 
reconstructed  their  economy.  It  of 
course  has  not  assured  total  victory 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  communis¬ 


tic  philosophy  and  the  communistic  po¬ 
litical  domination.  We  know  there  have 
been  mistakes  in  the  administration  of 
the  fund,  not  due  to  intentional  wrong¬ 
doing  but  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  and  because  of  the  factors 
inherent  in  human  nature. 

We  realize  also  that  probably  one  of 
our  great  mistakes  has  been  that  we  have 
not  appreciated  the  significance  of  put¬ 
ting  into  operation  great  spiritual  and 
moral  forces.  But  it  is  not  a  time  for 
condemnation.  It  is  a  time  for  renewed 
action.  Italy,  with  her  tremendous  over¬ 
population,  which  is  brought  out  so  well 
in  Senator  McCarran’s  article  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  presents  a  continu¬ 
ing  challenge.  On  the  economic  front, 
we  know  that  Europe’s  thousand  years  of 
hate  and  internecine  strife  and  rivalry 
still  persist  and  create  barriers  against 
a  .real  federation.  Then  there  are  the 
old  systems  of  taxation,  the  outmoded 
methods  of  production  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  their  bureaucratic,  obsolete 
methods  in  government,  their  underprivi¬ 
leged  classes,  and  in  many  places  their 
inability  to  produce  what  they  need  to 
eat,  the  need  for  redistribution  of  large 
estates,  vicious  tax  laws,  whereby  those 
who  have  do  not  carry  their  equitable 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  the  constant 
impact  of  communistic  propaganda, 
moral  and  spiritual  deterioration  as  the 
result  of  the  Fascist,  communistic,  and 
war  experiences. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  with  all  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  line  has  been  held,  due  to  our 
efforts  together  with  efforts  of  millions  in 
Europe  who  are  striving  to  see  the  light 
and  get  somewhere.  And  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  this — that  if  we  fail  to  carry 
on,  communism  will  take  over. 

We  all  know  from  past  history  that 
where  poverty  persists,  where  great  dis¬ 
locations,  political,  economic  and  moral, 
continue,  there  is  fertile  ground  for  the 
Fascists  and  Communists. 

In  the  field  of  the  economic,  we  know 
that  there  are  some  16  different  econ¬ 
omies  and  currencies  in  the  16  countries. 
We  know  that  most  of  the  countries  are 
at  present  importing  more  than  they  ex¬ 
port,  and  that  they  are  all  reaching  for 
the  dollar,  because  it  is  still  the  best 
money  in  the  world.  They  need  the  dol¬ 
lar  to  further  build  up  their  factories  and 
their  production  plants.  Because  of  the 
war,  the  physical  needs  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  years 
before  they  are  fully  met. 

Others  have  described  the  problems  of 
Europe  far  more  clearly  than  I  have. 
Mountains  of  criticism  have  been  heaped 
not  only  upon  the  job  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing,  but  upon  the  job  that  the  European 
nations  and  peoples  also  have  been  doing 
to  rebuild  themselves. 

But  I  ask,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
How  are  we  to  answer  that  question?  I 
will  reach  my  conclusion,  but  first  I 
should  like  to  linger  a  moment  on  the 
point  of  what  the  value  of  this  program  is 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Too  often  we  measure  value  in  terms  of 
how  much  a  program  costs.  We  have 
already  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  $10,000,000,000  for  Marshall  aid. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,000,000,000  for  Europe.  This  is 


a  lot  of  money.  What  are  we  getting  for 
it  in  terms  of  specific  benefits  for  the 
United  States? 

In  one  sense  the  money  we  spend 
comes  back  to  the  United  States.  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  must  come  back  here  to  be 
spent.  If  I  trace  the  path  of  a  single 
American  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  American  taxpayer’s  pocket  until  it 
returns  to  his  pay  envelope,  I  believe  this 
will  be  clear. 

When  Congress  gives  an  American 
dollar  to  the  ECA,  the  EGA  in  turn  gives 
it  to  Norway,  let  us  say.  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  government  finds  that  one  of  its 
farmers  needs  a  condenser — or  a  valve 
of  a  certain  type — to  make  his  tractor 
run.  This  condenser  is  not  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Norway  or  in  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  It  can  be  bought  only  in 
the  United  States.  The  Norwegian 
farmer  has  enough  Norwegian  kroner — 
the  Norwegian  unit  of  currency — to  buy 
the  condenser.  He  does  not  want  char¬ 
ity.  He  will  gladly  pay  kroner  for  the 
condenser.  But  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  does  not  want  kroner.  This  manu¬ 
facturer  in,  let  us  say  Racine,  Wis.,  wants 
to  get  paid  with  an  American  dollar. 

In  effect,  this  is  what  happens:  The 
Norwegian  pays  his  kroner  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  government,  which  in  turn  sends 
the  dollar  the  ECA  gave  it  back  to  the 
United  States,  where  our  friend  in  Ra¬ 
cine  gets  his  dollar  and  sends  the  con¬ 
denser  to  the  farmer  in  Norway. 

Now,  please  note  this.  This  transac¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  possible  with¬ 
out  the  Marshall  plan.  If  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  government  had  not  had  the  dollar 
the  ECA  made  available  to  it,  the  farmer 
in  Norway  would  have  had  to  get  along 
without  his  tractor.  And,  note  carefully, 
that  the  manufacturer  in  Racine  would 
not  have  sold  his  condenser.  When 
transactions  of  this  kind  are  multiplied 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  why  the  prosperity  of 
western  Europe  depends  on  our  aid,  and 
why  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  closely  related  to  the  ability  of  the 
western  Europe  to  buy  essential  goods 
in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  see  how  thousands  of  such 
transactions  add  up.  Let  us  see  what 
the  Marshall  plan  means  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  America.  I  wish  all  my 
associates  in  the  Senate  would  give  a 
little  study  to  that  subject.  I  have  done 
considerable  thinking  about  it,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  letters  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  home  are  from  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  Many  say,  “Cut 
out  the  aid.”  Others  say,  “No.  we  can¬ 
not  cut  out  the  aid.”  Still  others  say, 
“What  will  happen  in  relation  to  the 
Communists?  Will  they  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  communism  to  the  Atlantic?  Will 
they  take  over  all  of  Europe?”  But  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  them  follow  up  the  chain 
of  the  dollar,  what  it  means  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  country,  what  it  means 
to  industrial  health  in  America.  That 
is  why  I  shall  carry  on. 

I  repeat:  Let  us  see  how  thousands  of 
such  transactions  add  up.  Let  us  see 
what  the  Marshall  plan  means  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  America.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  more  than 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  the 
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money  we  appropriated  has  been  spent 
by  the  Marshall-plan  countries  in  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  products. 
More  than  $2,000,000,000  has  been  spent 
for  industrial  products.  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  total  western  European  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States.  I  am  only 
talking  about  the  purchases  those  coun¬ 
tries  made  in  the  United  States  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  our 
dollar  aid.  I  am  not  talking  about  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  money  which  these  countries 
spent  elsewhere — in  South  America,  for 
example — even  though  the  dollars  spent 
in  South  America  will  in  turn  be  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  our  goods. 

Let  us  break  these  figures  down.  Since 
the  program  began  $1,153,000,000  has 
been  spent  for  bread  grains;  $308,900,000 
for  fats  and  oils;  $254,000,000  for  coarse 
grains;  $120,700,000  for  meats;  $111,200,- 
000  for  dairy  products.  I  could  go  on. 
More  than  $850,000,000  has  been  spent 
for  cotton;  nearly  the  same  amount  for 
petroleum;  $900,000,000  for  machinery 
and  equipment.  Let  me  stress  again 
that  these  dollars  are  spent  in  the  United 
States.  They  go  into  the  cash  earnings 
of  our  farmers  and  into  the  salary  checks 
of  our  working  people.  These  dollars 
are  all  spent  twice.  They  buy  recovery 
for  western  Europe,  and  they  buy  the 
products  of  our  great  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  carefully  any  proposals  to  cut  this 
program.  When  this  program  in  the 
form  of  authorization  was  before  the 
Senate  last  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  would  come  some  4  or 
5  months  later  on,  I  made  the  statement 
then,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat¬ 
ing  it  now,  that  authorization  does  not 
mean  appropriation.  Many  times  cer¬ 
tain  imponderables  enter  into  the  equa¬ 
tion  between  the  time  the  authorization 
is  made  and  the  time  the  appropriation 
is  made.  By  that  I  mean  certain  facts 
develop  which  change  the  need.  That 
may  occur  again.  I  know  not  whether  it 
will.  But  I  say  that,  in  view  of  the 
changing  situation  in  Europe,  in  the  Far 
East,  and  in  the  Near  East,  we  want  to 
think  the  problem  through  carefully  and 
look  at  all  its  facets,  so  that  we  may  not 
simply  see  one  angle  and  disregard  all 
the  others.  After  that  we  will  arrive  at 
our  conclusion  as  to  what  the  amount 
should  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WTLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
fine  service  he  has  rendered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pending  bill,  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  other  measures  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  approaches  these  problems  with  a 
particularly  patriotic  spirit,  ability,  zeal, 
and  understanding. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  stressing  the 
difference  between  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriation.  Congress  cannot  appropri¬ 
ate  any  more  than  is  authorized.  If  we 
were  to  cut  down  the  authorization  be¬ 
low  the  danger  point,  we  would  be  deny¬ 
ing  to  all  who  now  favor  an  increased 
amount  any  opportunity  of  securing  it, 
because  of  the  lack  of  authorization. 


With  the  authorization  undiminished,  we 
would  still  have  a  chance  to  get  any 
amount  within  the  authorization  which 
the  committee  might  see  fit  to  recom¬ 
mend.  So  the  system  of  having  a  suffi¬ 
cient  authorization,  with  the  possibility 
of  reducing  it  when  the  appropriation  is 
made,  affords  an  elasticity  which  will 
meet  the  point  the  Senator  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  develop. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  believe  a 
sort  of  cooperative  responsibility  exists. 
When  we  vote  an  authorization  we  must 
have  the  facts  to  justify  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  I  agree  fully  with  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  just  said, 
that  so  far  as  the  appropriation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  top  limit  is  the  authorization. 
But  I  am  one  who  feels — and  I  repeat — 
that  we  must  have  the  facts  before  us  to 
justify  voting  an  authorization.  Between 
the  time  the  authorization  is  made  and 
the  time  comes  for  appropriation  to  be 
made,  new  facts  may  develop  which  the 
appropriate  committee  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  has  the  obligation  to  con¬ 
sider.  If  the  facts  are  such  as  to  prove 
that  a  smaller  sum  should  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  to  recommend  an  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  smaller  sum.  That 
has  always  been  my  understanding. 

I  said  when  we  discussed  the  bill  last 
year  that  it  is  the  common-sense  ap¬ 
proach,  because  we  are  living  in  a  fast¬ 
changing  world.  Conditions  change  over¬ 
night.  By  the  time  appropriations  are  to 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  authori¬ 
zation  we  are  now  considering,  conditions 
may  have  changed  so  much  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  and  act  upon  an 
entirely  new  bill  providing  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum.  With  respect  to  the  pending 
bill,  the  amount  that  can  be  appropriated 
is  established  and  limited  by  it. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  want  my  col¬ 
leagues  very  carefully  to  weigh  any  pro¬ 
posals  to  cut  the  program.  I  want  to  trim 
away  the  fat  if  we  can  do  so  without  in¬ 
juring  this  important  enterprise. 

If  the  trade  of  the  free  world  is  not 
to  suffer  tremendously  after  this  program 
ends  in  1952,  Europe  must  be  able  by 
that  time  to  purchase  with  its  own 
earned  dollars  large  amounts  of  goods  in 
the  United  States.  The  whole  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  next  2  years  is  to  be 
geared  toward  putting  western  Europe  in 
a  position  so  it  can  earn  enough  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  to  continue  purchases  here. 

If  we  were  to  end  this  program  before 
Europe  is  ready  to  buy  in  the  United 
States  with  American  dollars  she  has 
earned  herself,  wTe  could  expect  a  serious 
decline  in  our  exports.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Racine  could  not  sell  many  of  his 
condensers.  The  farmer  could  not  sell 
part  of  his  cotton,  his  grain,  his  dairy 
products.  If,  however,  we  carry  the 
Marshall  plan  through  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  if  the  ECA  produces  the  results 
we  can  legitimately  expect  of  it,  it  should 
be  possible  after  1952  to  establish  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  with  western  Europe  at  a 
level  where  the  United  States  and  the 
free  countries  of  Europe  can  continue  to 
prosper  and  grow  strong. 

Mi’.  President,  the  Communists  will  not 
like  this.  They  do  not  like  to  see  a 
strong  and  independent  Europe.  They 
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much  prefer  a  Europe  unable  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States,  unable  to  solve 
its  economic  problems.  That  is  why  the 
Communists  have  tried  from  the  very 
beginning  to  sabotage  the  Marshall  plan. 
I,  for  one,  Mi-.  President,  do  not  propose 
to  assist  them. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  dollars 
we  spend  for  the  Marshall  plan  come 
back  to  the  United  States  and  contribute 
to  our  prosperity.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  believing  that 
the  United  States  can  spend  its  way  to 
prosperity,  especially  by  spending  its' 
money  to  help  foreign  nations.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  we  can  contribute 
to  the  foreign-aid  program.  We  have 
very  nearly  reached  that  limit.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  expenditures  authorized 
by  this  bill,  I  think  we  must  make  them, 
not  only  for  our  own  prosperity  but  for 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  made  a  statement 
which  I  think  should  be  emphasized  over 
and  over  again;  namely,  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  Moscow  in  the  first  instance 
refused  to  join  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Marshall  plan;  and  from  that 
time  on,  up  to  this  very  moment,  they 
have  done  everything  within  their  power 
to  sabotage  and  destroy  the  Marshall 
plan  because  of  its  effectiveness  in  the 
European  countries  we  now  are  helping. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said — and  rightly  so — as  I  recall,  “I  do 
not  propose  to  aid  the  Communists  in 
any  way  whatsoever.” 

I  think  that  statement  should  be  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again,  so  far  as  the 
entire  United  States  is  concerned,  so 
that  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  will 
understand  that  those  who  seek  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Marshall  plan  are  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  America  and  the  Communists 
throughout  the  world,  because  they 
know,  that  the  Marshall  plan  and  kin¬ 
dred  programs  are  helping  to  destroy 
their  communistic  program  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  expansion  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  WILEY.  -  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Of 
course,  I  have  stated  that  I  do  riot  in¬ 
tend  to  do  anything  to  help  Communists. 

I  think  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 

I  have  reached  my  conclusion  after  a 
great  deal  of  almost  prayerful  considera¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  what  might  be  called  the 
conflict  of  authority  on  the  subject.  I 
feel  that  we  have  to  do  what  is  before  us 
and  attend  to  the  job  that  is  before  us 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  position  of 
leadership  into  which  we  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitated.  -v* 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  phrase  “the 
chosen  people.”  I  remember  that  as  a 
boy  we  looked  upon  that  phrase,  as  it  was 
used  in  our  Sunday  schools,  as  meaning 
that  the  Lord  reached  out  and  selected 
the  Israelites  as  the  chosen  people.  The 
new  interpretation  is  one  which  I  like; 
namely,  that  a  chosen  people  are  chosen 
to  do  a  job;  and  if  they  are  adequate  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  they  re¬ 
main  the  chosen  people. 
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Mr.  President,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  it  seems  that  we  have  been  precip¬ 
itated  to  the  top  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  chosen  to  lead.  In 
past  centuries,  other  nations  have  been 
chosen  to  lead,  and  for  awhile  they 
led,  but  then  they  failed  because  they 
forgot  some  of  the  primary  functions  of 
leadership.  They  became  materially 
minded,  and  thought  that  leadership 
simply  consisted  of  getting  hold  of  things 
material,  of  dominating  the  minds  of 
men,  instead  of  educating  the  minds  of 
men.  So  they  lost  their  leadership. 

All  of  us  stem  from  European  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  formed  a  new  nation,  a 
new  breed,  rather  a  mixture  of  all  the 
bloodstreams  of  Europe.  There  are 
153,000,000  or  154,000,000  of  us.  We  have 
been  called  to  a  higher  purpose,  that  of 
rejuvenating,  so  far  as  humanly  possible, 
the  parent  roots,  so  that  they  will  have 
a  rebirth  of  confidence  and  hope.  We 
also  have  been  called,  as  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  to  stem  the  onslaught  of  the  Marxist- 
Communist  dynamic  movement,  and  it 
is  dynamic,  which  seems  to  be  sweeping 
over  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  We  have 
been  called  as  a  chosen  people  to  keep 
on  our  shores  a  lighthouse  whose  lamp 
sends  forth  rays  of  liberty,  freedom, 
courage,  and  hope  to  the  downtrodden 
people  of  the  earth. 

We  have  been  chosen  for  a  wonderful 
Job.  I  believe  we  shall  be  adequate.  The 
little  job  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  today  is  merely  a  symbol  of  the  larger 
job  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  dollars  we  spend  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  will  come  back  to  the  United 
States,  to  contribute  to  our  economic 
health  and  prosperity,  to  help  create  jobs, 
and  so  forth.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
one  who  believes  that  the  United  States 
can  spend  its  way  to  prosperity,  nor  do  I 
think  the  mere  spending  of  money  or  giv¬ 
ing  away  of  money  to  foreign  nations,  of 
and  by  itself,  is  the  job  we  seek  to  do  or 
the  job  we  should  do.  I  agree  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
United  States  can  give  away.  Many  a 
son  of  a  rich  parent  has  been  ruined 
because  he  thought  he  could  rely  on  dad. 
He  thought  the  golden  spoon  would  al¬ 
ways  feed  him,  and  the  lost  his  initiative. 

We  have  told  Europe  that  this  job  will 
be  over  in  1952.  We  Americans  keep 
faith.  Once  we  have  given  our  word, 
we  keep  it.  To  us,  the  giving  of  our  word 
is  something  more  than  a  writing  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  which  can  be  torn  up. 
The  scrap-of-paper  doctrine  is  not  the 
American  way,  nor  does  it  represent  the 
leadership  the  world  needs  so  badly,  the 
type  of  leadership  which  I  have  said  is 
a  moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  doing  the  job 
of  a  Good  Samaritan.  The  Samaritan 
did  not  set  up  in  business  the  wounded 
man  he  helped.  He  simply  saw  to  it 
that  his  wounds  were  washed,  and  that 
he  had  enough  food  to  restore  his 
strength,  so  that  when  he  had  recovered 
he  could  resume  his  job.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  what  we  must  do  in  the 
world  today,  namely  recreate  in  men  the 
hope  and  energy  to  build  for  themselves. 
We  hope  the  countries  of  Europe  will  de¬ 
velop,  in  addition,  a  sense  of  unity  and 


a  purpose  to  collaborate,  such  as  they 
have  never  had  before — yes,  a  union  of 
European  states  into  one  great  group 
which  will  collaborate  with  us.  We 
hope  the  years  of  suffering  those  peo¬ 
ples  have  undergone  will  have  served  to 
"burn  out  the  dross  and  to  bring  to  the 
surface  the  gold,  so  that  they  can  realize 
that  all  of  us  have  the  objective  of 
living  as  free  people  and  joining  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the 
Marxist  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  we  are 
spending  under  the  Marshall  plan  is 
purchasing  for  Europe  strength  which 
would  be  used  on  our  side  in  the  event — 
God  forbid  that  it  ever  occurs — that  the 
holocaust  of  war  descends  upon  us  again. 

I  believe  the  Untied  States  is  stronger 
and  more  secure  today  than  ever  before, 
with  strong  and  true  friends  in  western 
Europe.  Through  two  terrible  wars  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  have  stood 
with  us,  and  we  have  stood  with  them, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  both  wars 
they  bore  the  first  furious  onslaught  of 
a  strong  enemy.  The  billions  of  dollars 
we  spend  today  represent  a  small 
amount  compared  to  the  cost  of  a  war, 
yet  these  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  western  Europe 
are  enabling  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  build  up  their  strength,  a 
strength  which  will  deter  suggestion,  a 
strength  which,  if  aggression  shall  come, 
will  give  us  strength  and  will  be  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  in  what  he  said  last. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
strict  his  commendation  to  what  I  said 
last? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No;  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  what  he  has  said  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  He  is  speaking  my  language, 
so  to  speak,  so  far  as  the  Marshall  plan 
and  kindred  programs  are  concerned. 
What  the  Senator  said  a  moment  ago 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  spending  on  the  Marshall  plan  is 
true;  it  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  though 
it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what 
would  have  to  be  spent  if  we  should  fail 
to  find  peace  in  some  way  through  what 
we  are  spending,  and  if  war  should  come. 

We  find  people  throughout  America 
interested  in  economy  in  Government. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in 
favor  of  economy  in  Government.  But 
in  the  event  we  do  not  attain  peace 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  kindred 
programs,  which  we  are  operating  at  the 
present  time,  and  should  an  atomic  war 
come — and  God  forbid  that  such  should 
happen — I  remind  those  who  are  now 
in  a  critical  mood  about  saving  money 
that  they  will  not  be  worrying  about  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget;  they  will  not  be  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  national  debt;  they  will 
not  be  worrying  about  their  hard-earned 
dollars.  If  atomic  war  should  come  to 
this  country,  they  will  be  struggling  and 
fighting  for  survival. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
concerned,  he  is  willing  to  take  the  gam¬ 
ble,  the  calculated  risk  of  spending  a 
few  billion  dollars  now  in  connection 
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with  the  Marshall  plan  and  related  pro¬ 
grams,  in  order  to  keep  war  from  en¬ 
gulfing  our  shores.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  the  only  program  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  offers  the  slightest 
semblance  of  hope  that  we  may  find 
the  road  to  peace  in  this  world.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  it.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  what  he  has 
said,  and  for  the  expression  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  this  subject.  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  re¬ 
porting  unanimously  an  authorization  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said,  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  the  4  years  from  December  1941 
to  September  1945,  not  counting  the  cost 
in  blood,  in  misery,  and  in  dislocated 
lives,  we  poured  into  the  conflict  against 
fascism  more  than  $350,000,000,000,  an 
average  of  $7,500,000,000  a  month  for 
45  months.  The  amount  we  are  now 
being  requested  to  appropriate  for  a  full 
year  of  foreign  aid  was  used  up  every 
15  days  while  the  conflict  raged.  Of 
course,  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  become  involved  in  another  conflict, 
with  money  depreciated  as  it  is,  the 
$7,500,000,0p0  we  spent  every  month 
would  probably  be  trebled. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is,  so  far 
as  the  human  mind  will  allow  us  to  con¬ 
ceive,  to  buy  an  insurance  policy.  We 
are  paying  for  it  to  the  extent  of  about 
$250,000,000  a  month,  instead  of  $7,500,- 
000,000  a  month.  I  think  my  figures  are 
reliable.  During  the  war  years,  we  de¬ 
voted  almost  $90,000,000,000  a  year  to 
war,  more  than  half  our  national  income. 
The  foreign-aid  program,  as  I  say,  now 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  that  huge  sum. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schoeppel  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  the  event  war 
should  come  tomorrow,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  not  hesitate  to 
appropriate  whatever  might  be  necessary 
in  order  to  win  the  war,  as  we  did  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  My  good  friend 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  who  sits  here  by 
my  side,  came  in  one  afternoon,  during 
the  war,  as  I  recall,  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $55,000,000,000  or  $57,000,000,- 
000  for  war.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
within  an  hour,  without  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

While  there  are  those  who  quibble 
about  appropriating  a  few  billion  dol¬ 
lars  now  in  an  effort  to  obtain  peace  on 
the  earth,  yet  if  war  should  come  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  department  should  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  “We  need  $50,000,000,000, 
overnight,”  the  Congress  would  grant  it. 
If  they  said  they  needed  $75,000,000,000 
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or  $100,000,000,000  for  war,  the  Congress 
would  grant  it;  and  no  taxpayer  in  Amer¬ 
ica  would  groan  one  bit  about  approp¬ 
riating  such  an  amount  of  money  for 
war.  Our  boys  would  be  on  the  way,  and 
the  parents  of  those  boys  would  want 
that  war  to  end  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  have  their  boys  return. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  through  the 
Marshall  plan  is  to  keep  American  boys 
from  going  to  war  in  the  first  instance,  to 
keep  them  at  home.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  propose  to  cut 
the  Marshall  plan  one  iota  by  any  vote 
of  mine  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  unless 
I  am  told  by  those  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  who  are  totally  familiar 
with  this  program,  that  it  is  proper  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  America  to  do  so. 
I  firmly  believe  and  conscientiously  feel 
that  this  is  the  only  program  in  existence 
in  the  world  which,  as  I  said  before,  has 
the  semblance  of  hope  of  bringing  peace 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  compared 
to  the  cost  of  war,  as  indicated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
cost  of  this  peace  program — and  I  think 
we  can  call  it  a  peace  program,  because 
we  feel  it  has  in  it  the  elements  that 
make  for  peace — is  comparatively  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  accept 
everything  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said,  if  it  was  said  with  the  idea  that 
the  ECA  program  will  guarantee  peace. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
suggested,  if  we  may  compare  it  to  any¬ 
thing,  we  may  say  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  best  kind  of  insurance  policy  we 
could  buy.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  give  the  impression 
to  the  world  or  to  our  country  that  the 
mere  materialistic  aid  which  is  also 
added  to  our  military  aid  for  the  Atlantic 
Pact  countries,  in  and  by  itself,  can 
guarantee  peace.  Of  course,  we  know  it 
cannot.  We  know  that  the  very  purpose 
of  it  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  build  a 
barrier  against  the  berserk  group  who 
are  running  to  affairs  of  Russia.  The 
only  language  they  know  is  the  language 
of  force.  If  we  were  to  show  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  our  stand,  we  might  not  only  tear 
down  what  we  have  already  constructed 
in  Europe,  but  we  might,  as  I  believe  the 
Senator  intended  to  intimate,  be  wel¬ 
coming  a  move  on  the  part  of  Joe  Stalin 
and  his  gang  to  reach  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  that  way,  and  I  do  not  believe 
my  remarks  can  be  so  construed.  I  have 
said  all  along,  and  I  repeat,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece, 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  implementation 
thereof,  and  all  other  programs  devised 
as  a  means  of  carrying  forward  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  represented  calculated  risks. 
I  do  not  say  these  programs  guarantee 
to  keep  war  from  our  shores.  What  I 
am  saying  is,  the  over-all  European  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  only  one  so  far  laid  down 
which  I  believe  will  do  that  very  thing. 
I  believe,  if  anything  will  do  it,  that 
program  will.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes;  I  agree  it  is  the 
program  which,  if  strengthened,  as  I 


believe  it  will  be,  by  utilizing  more  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  which  are 
and  will  become  available,  is  the  best 
program  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
today. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  it,  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  support  it,  because  I 
believe  we  are  strengthening  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  and  we  are 
strengthening  ourselves.  In  strengthen¬ 
ing  ourselves,  we  are  performing  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and,  I 
believe,  to  the  world,  because  we  are  still 
the  lighthouse  of  freedom.  Here  liberty 
prevails.  If  I  remember  correctly,  scrip¬ 
ture  tells  us  that  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  So  we  must  have 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  because 
here  liberty  prevails.  It  is  that  which 
other  peoples  of  the  earth  lack.  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  that  is  one  real  reason  we 
must  prove  ourselves  adequate,  by 
strengthening  ourselves  as  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world. 

Yes;  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  enter¬ 
prise,  to  strengthen  others  so  that  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet.  These 
others  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood  be¬ 
cause  we  of  this  continent  have  stemmed 
from  them.  I  realize  that  what  I  am 
talking  today  is  a  sort  of  a  mixture  of 
economics  and  international  morality, 
coupled  with  the  matter  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  world  politics.  We  cannot  take 
one  of  these  items  out  without  dislocat¬ 
ing  the  others.  I  am  not  an  economist, 
but  I  suppose  there  are  those  who  would 
have  no  trouble  in  showing  that  if  we  fail 
to  continue  to  strengthen  the  economic 
policy  and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  associates  with  this  $3,000,000,000, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  economically  that 
our  national  income  will  be  reduced  and 
that  the  corresponding  charge  upon  our 
Government  to  meet  unemployment  and 
other  contingencies  would  practically 
equal  the  expenditure. 

Because  of  modern  invention,  we  are 
geographically  one  world,  but  because  of 
the  conflict  of  ideas,  we  are  two  worlds. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  called 
to  high  responsibility,  as  the  leader  of 
one  of  two  worlds,  and  that  responsibility 
is  to  protect  and  preserve  all  those  things 
which  are  embodied  in  what  we  call  the 
American  way.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
if  the  aid  that  goes  to  western  Germany 
should  cease,  the  people  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  would  just  automatically 
be  thrown  into  the  Russian  orbit. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
in  which  probably  30  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  of  German  extraction.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wisconsin,  in  two  world  wars, 
exhibited  a  loyalty  beyond  reproach. 
They  love  the  old  land,  but  they  are 
America.  They  own  great  factories  and 
farms.  They  have  contributed  to  the 
economic,  moral,  and  spiritual  wealth  of 
the  State.  There  are  approximately  50,- 
000,000  such  persons  in  the  western  zone. 
Suppose  they  should  become  amalgam¬ 
ated  with  the  Russians.  The  Russians 
have  taken  over  approximately  6,000,000 
of  them.  But  supposing,  through  the 
impact  of  the  war  of  ideas,  that  great, 
virile  people  whose  kindred  have  meant 
so  much  to  this  Nation  should  become  a 
part  of  Russia  and  should  accept  the 
ideology  of  communism.  If  those  two 
peoples,  under  the  domination  of  Stalin 


and  his  cohorts,  should  get  together,  the 
German  people  with  their  great  vitality, 
with  their  great  ability  to  do  things — and 
they  are  working  in  Germany  today — I 
need  say  nothing  further.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  mean  a  real  clash  of  two  worlds. 

In  everything  I  have  said,  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  challenge  that  is  presented  to  us 
Americans  with  this  constantly  growing 
deficit,  with  the  inability  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  that  issue  head  on,  by 
cutting  corners  where  they  should  be 
cut,  whether  it  be  in  procurement,  in 
overstaffed  bureaus,  or  in  appropriations 
for  public  works  that  might  be  deferred. 
I  am  aware  of  all  this.  I  am  hoping  that 
that  there  will  be  a  realization  by  those 
in  Government  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  see  to  it  that  something  is  done 
about  it. 

However,  that  is  another  problem. 
What  we  are  talking  about  today— seek¬ 
ing  to  maintain  a  world  at  peace;  seek¬ 
ing  to  aid  those  in  poverty  and  in  dis¬ 
tress,  seeking  to  contain  the  Russian 
from  overrunning  the  world— cannot  be 
neglected.  I  personally  feel  the  two  can 
be  worked  out  together. 

The  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth  are  ready  for  peace. 
The  common  people  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  want  peace  as  much  as  we  do.  The 
people  of  the  borderland  countries  want 
peace  as  we  do.  The  peoples  of  the  back¬ 
ward,  undeveloped  areas  of  this  world, 
want  peace  as  we  do.  And  yet  peace,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  it,  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  freedom.  The  United  States 
today  stands  as  a  symbol  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  aspire  to  peace  and 
freedom  under  God.  We  must  lead  the 
way. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  bill. 


TOE  NONPARTI&AN’- 
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VIr.  L ANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
)efoAe  me  sope  dispatches  from  the  news 
;icker  in  the  Senate  lobby.  I  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  one  item  which  refers  td  the 
fact  that  at  a  hearing  this  mornjing  of 
:he  subcommittee  of  the  CommjiSee  on 
Foreign  Relations  investigatin^harges 
made  by  tke  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
CMr.  McCarthy]  the  name  oLffhe  North 
Dakota  Nonpartisan  Leaguer  was  used. 
Dur  distinguished  colleaguerthe  Senator 
from  Wisconsin\iad  said  Ip  would  prove 
that  Mr.  LattimV'e  was  /a  Communist, 
■and  that  he  hadta  witness  who  would 
swear  that  Lattimoke  ^as  a  Communist. 
The  witness  whom  tn^Benator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  produced  at  jhday’s  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommitifeekwas  Mr.  Budenz. 
According  to  the  tpkerVeport — 

Budenz  gave  a  direful  ascription  of  the 
1937  meeting  at  wdaich,  he  saM,  the  party  laid 
down  the  line  that  the  Chines  Communists 
were  to  be  pictured  as  agrarian  reformers. 
He  said  that  Earl  Browder  opebed  the  ses¬ 
sion.  “It  waarthen  when  we  got  Vie  message 
that  the  Chinese  Communists,  whbm  we  had 
always  considered  the  spearhead  oil  the  rev¬ 
olution,  wSre  nothing  but  North  Daldkta  Non¬ 
partisan  Leaguers — agrarian  reformed,  so  to 
speak,”  ihe  said. 

Another  press  dispatch  reads\  as 
follows: 

this  meeting,  Budenz  said,  it  was  agre^ 
that.  Lattimore  should  be  given  the  assign? 
ment  of  representing  Chinese  Communists  a; 
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•I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  fully  an¬ 
swer  the  several  questions  which  are  carried 
in  this  letter.  Unless  the  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  in  clear  and  understandable  fashion 
there  will  and  must  remain  a  serious  doubt 
concerning  what  actually  happened.  If  the 
United  States  Navy  Privateer  was  actually 
destroyed  b$>the  Russians,  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  Will  support,  in  my  judgment, 
any  steps  which,  are  taken  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  others  in  authority  to  secure 
appropriate  indemnity.  If,  however,  there 
is  any  possible  doubt  concerning  how  our 
aircraft  met  its  fate  many  an  American,  in 
my  judgment,  will  insist  on  pursuing  an 
investigation  to  determine  all  of  the  facts 
before  supporting  a  demand  for  indemnity 
from  a  nation  which  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  an  unprovoked  act  of  destruction 
against  American  lives  and  property. 

1.  Can  you  advise  me  of  the  destination  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Privateer  after  it  left 
Wiesbaden  at  10:31  a.m.  Greenwich  time, 
April  8,  i960?  Is  a  flight  plan  available  to 
show  an  estimated  mileage  and  time 
schedule? 

2.  Was  any  of  this  route  over  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory  and  if  it  was  were  the  necessary  clear¬ 
ances  secured  from  the  appropriate  foreign 
government? 

3.  Your  protest  note  states  that  the  United 
States  Navy  airplane  did  not  fly  over  any 
Soviet  or  Soviet-occupied  territory  or  terri¬ 
torial  waters  adjacent  thereto.  Will  you  pro¬ 
vide  your  explanation  .as  to  how  the  Russian 
aircraft,  which  is  presumed  to  have  destroyed 
our  American  aircraft,  was  flying  over  terri¬ 
tory  or  waters  beyond  its  jurisdiction? 

4.  Will  you  state  the  precise  location  of 
where  you  think  our  aircraft  was  shot  down? 

5.  If  you  think  that  our  aircraft  was  shot 
down  over  friendly  territory  or  waters  will 
you  state  the  ^nature  of  our  own  or  friendly 
air  defense  measures  in  the  area  where  the 
incident  is  thought  to  have  taken  place?  If 
our  aircraft  was  destroyed  over  territory  or 
waters  which  are  within  our  jurisdiction  the 
Nation  will  want  to  know  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  avoid  future  incidents  of  the 
kind  in  question. 

6.  Your  protest  note  tells  us  that  the 
United  States  Navy  Privateer  reported  by 
radio  as  it  crossed  the  coast  line  of  the 
British  zone  of  Germany  two  and  a  half 
hours  after  taking  off  from  Wiesbaden.  Was 
this  the  last  radio  report  which  the  aircraft 
made  to  its  headquarters?  If  there  were 
other  radio  reports  will  you  state  the  number 
and  the  hour  times  when  the  messages  were 
dispatched?  Will  you  state  the  practice 
which  governs  reporting  to  headquarters  bjj 
aircraft  which  fly  in  the  European  theater 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  our  aircraft 
was  heard  from  after  its  first  radio  repqrt  at 
1 :01  p.  m.  This  question  is  of  importance,  at 
least  to  me,  because  of  the  commenWn  your 
protest  note  that  the  Soviet  Government 
acknowledged  that  one  of  its  fighter  aircraft 
had  fired  upon  an  American  p^Kne  on  April 
8,  1950,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  Moscow 

7.  Can  you  completely  disprove  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  our  aircraft  might  have  blown  up 
or  disintegrated  in  flight  as  a  result  of  me¬ 
chanical  failures? 

8.  Are  American  aircraft,  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft,  now  in  service  in  the  Baltic 
area?  Your  protest  note  said  that  the  United 
States  Navy  Privateer  was  the  only  American 
military  aircraft-in  the  air  on  April  8,  but  it 
likewise  statesr  that  the  Soviet  Government 
acknowledged'  firing  on  an  American  plane. 

I  think  that  you  will  do  a  fine  service  for 
America  and  for  al^of  the  nations  in  Europe 
if  it  is  possible  for, 'you  to  concretely  answer 
each  of  these  questions.  These  answers  will 
clear  away  the  wide  range  of  uncertainty 
which  is  included  in  your  protest  note  and 
they  will  provide  everybody  with  a  factual 
analysis  of  when,  where,  and  how  a  regret- 
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table  and  unfortunate  mishap  occurred. 
Until  concrete  answers  are  available  to  every¬ 
body  the  State  Department  will  not  benefit 
from  the  confidence  it  ought  to  receive  from 
the  American  people. 

Anything  short  of  the  complete  truth 
about  any  of  our  relationships  with  foreign 
nations  in  days  like  the  present  constitutes 
an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  beset  you  and  your  Department. 
The  American  people  will  face  up  to  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  providing  they  know  what  it  is 
in  every  detail. 

Most  sincerely, 

Harry  P.  Cain. 

NATURALIZATION  OP  IMMIGRANTS  HAV¬ 
ING  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  PERMANENT 

RESIDENCE  • 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  majority  leader  has  called  up 
a  bill  on  the  calendar,  after  having  made 
the  announcement  that  no  Senators  were 
ready  to  speak  on  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness,  I  wonder  if  he  would  object  to  the 
Senate  returning  to  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  239,  Calendar  No.  1179,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  measure. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  advise  the  Senate  of  the  subject 
of  the  measure? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  naturalized  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States  to  all  immi¬ 
grants  having  a  legal  right  to  permanent 
residence.  It  is  a  measure  definitely  in 
behalf  of  the  Japanese,  wb6  have  gained 
permanent  residence,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  served  in  th/  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  'who  are  American 
citizens. 

On  the  call  of  the  calendar  there  was 
objection  to  the  measure.  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  correctly  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  objected  to  it, 
but  I  have/been  informed  that  he  has 
withdraw#’  his  objection,  and  that  he 
would  r#5t  object  to  the  joint  resolution 
when  the  calendar  is  called. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time  that  very  few  persons  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  measure.  Only  such  per- 
Dns  as  have  gained  permanent  residence 
'in  the  United  States  will  be  affected  by 
it.  It  will  not  affect  in  any  way  or  in 
any  sense  the  laws  now  in  effect  with 
respect  to  persons  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Probably  very  few 
persons  would  apply  for  citizenship 
under  terms  of  the  joint  resolution.  It 
would  merely  extend  to  persons  having 
a  legal  right  to  permanent  residence, 
who  live  with  us,  who  are  part  of  our 
political  life,  and  whose  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  defended  the  United  States  in 
war  and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
bringing  up  the  subject  at  this  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  am  in  total  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  views  expressed  by  him 
with  respect  to  this  particular  measure. 
However,  in  talking  with  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  who  objected  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  joint  resolution  when 
it  was  reached  on  the  call  of  the  calen¬ 
dar,  he  advised  me  that  he  has  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  it  when  it  comes 


up  for  consideration.  Under  those  cir/ 
cumstances  I  cannot  agree  to  have  'it 
considered  at  this  time.  The  jufiior 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  unavoidably  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  take  up  the  joint 
resolution  in  his  absence.  / 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  I  am  just  as  much  interested  in 
the  measure  as  he  is,  because  a  number 
of  persons  who  live  in  Illinois  are  af¬ 
fected  by  it. 

I  guarantee  to  the  Senator  that  before 
we  conclude  the  session  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  further  that,  of  course,  I 
would  not  have  made  the  request  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  has  been  reported  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  However,  of  course,  I  shall 
not  make  the  request  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wishes  to  be  present  during  the 
consideration^  4ha  joint  resolution ,  — — 
AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess,  I  wish  to  make 
known  to  the  Senate,  especially  for  the 
Record,  in  the  hope  that  Senators  will 
read  it  between  now  and  Monday,  that  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  of  the  majority,  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  on  Monday  next,  when 
the  Senate  convenes  we  can  arrive  at  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  whereby 
we  can  dispose  of  the  pending  bill  per¬ 
haps  sometime  next  week.  We  have 
now  spent  2  days  on  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program,  and  I  doubt  whether, 
if  we  computed  the  exact  time  spent  dis¬ 
cussing  this  basic  and  fundamental  and 
all-important  world  issue,  we  would  find 
that  more  than  2V2  hours  of  actual  de¬ 
bate  had  been  addressed  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  question. 

Mi*.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  concerned  with  this 
measure,  and  who  have  addresses  to 
make  on  it,  ought  to  get  busy  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  next  week  and  be  here  with  the 
speeches  they  desire  to  deliver  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country.  Let  us  get 
along  with  the  business’ of  EC  A.  It  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  conclude  it  not  later  than 
the  latter  part  of  next  week,  certainly 
not  later  than  a  week  from  Monday. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  concur  in  the  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  the  majority  leader  that 
we  should  expedite  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  we  should  hurry  on  with  it  in 
order  that  we  may  then  take  up  FEPC,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  announced,  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  other  proposed  legislation 
which  should  be  considered.  But  I  wish 
to  assure  the  majority  leader  that  we 
shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  bring 
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1  Wilder  King,  Dr.  Kat'sumi  Kometani, 
John  K.  Lai,  Nils  P.  Larsen,  Herbert  K.  H. 
Lee';-W.  Harold  Loper,  Chuck  Mau,  Fred  Ohrt, 
Steere  G.  Noda,  Hebden  Porteus,  Herbert  M. 
Richards,  Harold  S.  Roberts,  Clarence  Y. 
Shimamura,  C.  Nils  Tavares,  Arthur  K. 
Trask,  James  K.  Trask,  Henry  A.  White,  Ben¬ 
jamin  O.  Wist. 

Hiy/AII  DELEGATES  (12) 

Nelson  K.  Dot  Teruo  Ihara,  Peter  Kawa- 
hara,  Richard  Lyman,  JY.,  Frank  C.  Luiz,  Earl 
A.  Nielsen,  Tom  tK  Okino,  Sakuichi  Sakai, 
Thomas  T.  Sakakifiara,  Charles  A.  Silva, 
James  K.  Yamamoto\joe  Takao  Yamauchi. 

MAUI  DELEGS^ES  (9) 

Marguerite  K.  AshforaW  J.  Pia  Cockett, 
Kazuo  Kage,  Harold  T.  Kido^Harold  W.  Rice, 
Richard  St.  Sure,  W.  O.  Smith.'-Cable  A.  Wirtz, 
Arthur  Woolaway. 

KAUAI  DELEGATES  (6)  ' 

Randolph  Crossley,  H.  S.  Kawakami,  Jack 
H.  Mizuha,  Charles  A.  Rice,  Frank  Silva,  To- 
shio  Serizawa. 

Oahu  delegates  predominate  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  36  to  27,  a  fact  that  reflects  population 
statistics. 

Delegates  ran  without  party  labels,  but  29 
are  Republicans,  21  are  Democrats  and  13  are 
nonpartisans. 

Racially,  the  convention  reflects  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  population  of  the  islands.  There 
are  27  Caucasians,  20  Japanese,  11  Hawaiians 
and  5  Chinese. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  April 
18,  1950] 

Patriotism  Needs  No  Lawyer 

Patriotic  loyalty  to  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  needs  no  technical  legal  defense  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  principle  in  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  had  high  pride  ever  since  they 
founded  their  republic  of  free  people.  It  had 
been  with  them  always  a  quality  of  which  to 
boast,  not  to  hide  behind  a  quibble  over  a 
constitutional  right  stretched  into  meaning 
that  its  existence  can  be  left  to  the  guess¬ 
work  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

So  it  is  with  disappointment  that  Amer¬ 
icans  recently  have  seen  groups  of  their 
fellow  citizens  appear  before  congressional 
committees,  elected  by  the  people  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  government,  and  refuse  to  de¬ 
clare  their  American  loyalty  on  oath.  Even 
more  amazing  has  been  their  explanation 
that  they  did  so  because  their  lawyers  ad¬ 
vised  them  that  to  swear  that  they  are  not 
now  Communists  and  have'  not  been  for  5 
years  might  tend  to  incriminate  them. 

Since  when  has  loyalty  to  this  country 
and  its  form  of  government  been  an  inofim- 
inating  factor? 

Since  when  has  an  American  needed  a 
lawyer  to  tell  him  whether  he  i^  incrimi¬ 
nating  himself  when  he  says  he  is  not  an 
enemy  of  his  country? 

The  answer  is  that  it  never  has  been  in¬ 
criminating  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  its  Government.  It  has  never  been  in¬ 
criminating  to  be  critical of  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  government  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  administration  in  power.  It 
has  never  been  inc/iminating  to  advocate 
lawful  changes  in/the  administration  and 
regulations  of  thjT  American  Government. 

It  is  incriminating  to  advocate  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  American  Government  by  force 
and  violence/  It  is  incriminating  to  conspire 
to  that  ena.  It  is  incriminating  to  serve 
another  Country  in  its  eflort  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  this  country. 

Butm  is  not  incriminating  to  be  a  patri- 
otic/tmd  loyal  American.  And  it  Is  not  in- 
critoinating  to  say  that  you  are  exactly 
Sat.  Americans  need  no  lawyer  to  protect 
their  patriotism. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SYSTEM— RECOM¬ 
MENDATIONS  BY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  who  is  absent  because  of  his 
wife’s  illness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  together  with 
certain  accompanying  statements  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  rel¬ 
ative  to  House  bill  6000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Murray,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Murray 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  ON 
H.  R.  6000 

I  know  that  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  has  a  distinct  interest  in  the  proposals 
to  extend  and  improve  our  social  insurance 
.  system  which  are  embodied  in  H.  R.  6000. 
In  that  connection,  I  have  been  greatly  ini-' 
pressed  by  the  particularly  well-informed 
and  well-considered  opinions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association  especially  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  incorporate  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

In  the  belief  that  those  recommendations 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress,  I  set  forth 
in  the  Record  at^this  point  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association, 
as  the  professional  society  of  12,000  public 
health  workers,  has  a  broad  interest  in  this 
legislation  becaxise  of  the  Values  for  health 
which  derive  -from  (a)  increased  coverage 
and  more  adequate  benefits  to  assure  mainte¬ 
nance  of  income  when  earnings  are  lost  or 
cut  off,  and  (b)  the  feeling  of  security  which 
such  changes  will  bring  to  people,  further¬ 
more,  public-health  people  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  income  maintenance  during  periods 
of,.;flisabiilty  in  (a)  Improving  opportunity 
for  the  care  of  the  disabled  and  chronic 
•sick,  and  (b)  making  health  services  more 
effective. 


The  association  believes  that  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  H.  R.  6000  are  sound  and  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  follows: 

1.  The  association  supports  the  provisions 
in  H.  R.  6000  allowing  the  utilization  of 
Federal  public-assistance  funds  in  payments 
to  recipients  residing  in  public  medical  In¬ 
stitutions  meeting  State  standards. 

2.  The  association  supports  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  6000  for  permanent  and  total-dis¬ 
ability  insurance. 

This  implements  the  following  recommen¬ 
dation  in  a  joint  statement  “Planning  for  the 
chronically  ill,”  made  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association,  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
and  the  American  Public  Health  Association : 

“Other  measures  which  enable  chronically 
ill  persons  to  be  cared  for  at  home  include 
Improved  housing,  supervised  boarding 
homes,  medical  social  service,  recreational 
and  occupational  therapy,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Social-security  measures  to 
maintain  income  such  as  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  old-age  insurance,  and  public  assist¬ 
ance  are  likewise  of  vital  importance.” 

3.  The  association  supports  the  following 
provisions  of  H.  R.  6000  relating  to  extension 


of  coverage  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance: 

(a)  Inclusion  of  employees  of  State  and 
local  government  by  voluntary  compact  of 
the  State  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
If  such  employees  are  under  an  existing  re¬ 
tirement  system  they  can  be  included  only  if 
they  elect  to  do  so  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

(b)  Inclusion  of  employees  of  nonprofit 
institutions:  if  the  employer  does  not  elect 
voluntarily  to  pay  the  employer’s  tax,  the  em¬ 
ployee  would  receive  credit  with  respect  to 
only  one-half  his  wages  for  the  employee’s 
tax  which  he  must  pay. 

4.  The  association  supports  the  provisions 
in  H.  R.  6000  permitting  the  States  to  utilize 
Federal  public-assistance  funds  in  making 
direct  payments  for  medical  care  to  practi¬ 
tioners  and  institutions. 

In  this  connection  the  association  wishes 
to  express  its  position  with  respect  to  medi¬ 
cal  care  of  the  needy  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

It  is  recognized  that  public- welfare  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  handicapped  in  carrying  out 
their  existing  responsibility  to  assure  medical 
care,1  when  needed  and  not  otherwise  avail¬ 
able,  to  recipients  of  federally  aided  public 
assistance  by  the  inadequate  financial  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  aid  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  cash  payments  to  the  recipient.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  the  latter  re¬ 
striction  be  eliminated  and  that  the  agency 
administering  assistance  be  authorized  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  medical  care  in  be¬ 
half  of  assistance  recipients.  In  order  to 
assure  the  quality  of  medical  care  thus  pur¬ 
chased  for  assistance  recipients  and  relate  it 
to  their  individual  needs,  it  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  financing  be  accomplished 
through  funds  earmarked  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  charged  against  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  cash  payments  to  individuals.  The 
further  view  is  expressed  that  any  provision 
to  finance  medical  care  for  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  should  permit  the  administration 
of  the  medical  aspects  of  such  care  by  public- 
health  departments. 

5.  The  association  recommends  as  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.  R.  6000  the  following  provisions 
which  were  included  in  the  report  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Social  Security  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  (Social  Security  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1948,  p.  8)  : 

(a)  “The  Federal  Government  should  pay 
one-half  the  medical-care  costs  incurred  by 
the  States  above  the  regular  maximums  of  $50 
a  month  for  a  recipient  ($15  for  the  third 
and  succeeding  persons  in  a  family  receiving 
hid  to  dependent  children)  but  should  not 
participate  in  the  medical  costs  above  the 
regular  maximums  which  exceed  a  monthly 
average  of  $6  per  person  receiving  oid-age 
assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind  and  a  monthly 
average  "fef  $3  per  person  receiving  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children.” 

(b)  “Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  made 
available  to  the  States  for  general  assistance 
payments  to  needy  persons  not  now  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  existing  State-Fed¬ 
eral  public-assistahce  programs.” 

In  further  reference  to  our  statement  un¬ 
der  (4),  above,  with  respect  to  medical  care 
of  the  needy,  the  association  hopes  that  the 
committee  report  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  bill  intend  to  leave 
the  States  latitude  for  the  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  to  contract  with  or  otherwise  utilize 
the  services  of  the  State  or  local  health  de¬ 
partments  in  providing  or  in  effecting  and 
operating  arrangements  for  medical  services 


1  Wherever  the  term  “medical  care”  is  used 
in  this  statement  it  is  understood  to  include 
dental,  nursing,  hospital,  and  other  health 
care  as  well  as  physicians’  services. 
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to  needy  persons,  when  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  efficiency,  and  quality  of  care  in 
this  part  of  the  State’s  program.  This  is 
especially  important  since  in  Maryland,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  „the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
a  number  of  other  localities,  health  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  responsible  for  providing 
medial  care  for  public-assistance  recipients. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  of  health  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  field.  We  believe  that  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  this  sound  development  which  will  ; 
help  achieve  integrity  and  unified  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  health  and  medical-care  serv¬ 
ices.  We  consider  it  important  that  nothing  ' 
in  the  bill  hinder  such  developments. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Hugh  R.  Leavell,  M.  D.,  Dr.  P.  H., 

■  Executive  Board: 

AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  on  the 
Marshall  plan,  appearing  in  the  April  8, 
1950,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  debating 
Senate  bill  3304.  In  submitting  it  for 
the  Record,  I  do  not  necessarily  submit 
it  as  my  argument  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  Marshall  plan,  but  I  believe  the  ar¬ 
ticle  should  be  read  by  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Junk  the  Marshall  Plan  Yet 

(By  Pat  McCarran,  United  States  Senator 
from  Nevada) 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  1948,  the 
Senate  walked  out  of  a  session  that  had 
lasted  5  hours  and  a  debate  that  had  lasted 
5  weeks.  My  colleague,  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  who  had  led  the  fight  for  the 
"ayes,”  fell  in  step  as  we  left  the  Chamber 
and  didn't  speak  until  we  reached  his  door. 
When  he  did,  it  was  the  single  remark,  "Well, 
it’s  cheaper  than  war.”  The  Senate  had 
just  finished  the  vote  that  gave  Europe 
$5,000,000,000  and  created  the  Marshall  plan. 

A  majority  of  both  Houses  voted  "yes”  be¬ 
cause  they  had  become  convinced  that  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  had  already  overrun  10  nations — 
the  tenth,  Czechoslovakia,  fell  5  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  vote — would  sweep  all  of  Europe 
if  something  wasn’t  done  to  save  it.  That 
was  2  years  ago.  Since  then  we  have  invaded 
Europe  with  a  small  army  of  Americans 
spread  over  16  countries,  directing  the  battle 
for  the  survival  of  the  countries  outside  of 
the  iron  curtain. 

Last  autumn  164  Members  of  Congress 
journeyed  to  Europe  to  watch  the  battle 
lines  of  the  cold  war,  and  this  congressional 
force  added  one  more  puzzle  to  the  many 
that  surround  the  Marshall  plan.  For  the 
startling  result  is  that  there  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  In 
London  I  heard  a  Senator  label  it  the  “great¬ 
est  boondoggle  in  the  history  of  time.”  In 
Rome  a  Member  of  Congress  said  it  was  such 
a  magnificent  success  that  it  could  be  ended 
now  without  spending  another  dollar.  Con¬ 
gress  is  split  into  violent  differences  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  Europe,  and  this  means  that 
the  battle  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
Marshall  plan’s  third  year  will  produce  some 
strange  disclosures.  The  fight  will  be  rough 
because  it  involves  some  $3,000,000,000  at  a 


time  when  we  are  facing  an  enormous  home 
deficit.  The  public  is  going  to  be  awfully 
confused  when  it  hears  one  bloc  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  claim  that  the  Marshall  plan  has 
already  won  world  war  III,  and  another 
reply  that  it  is  the  monster  that  set  Europe 
back  2  years. 

For  3  months  last  fall  I  toured  the  front, 
and  my  own  discoveries  may  sound  as  star¬ 
tling.  I  have  a  privileged  position,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  "watchdog  committee,”  to  get 
the  reports  of  investigators  who  have  been 
circulating  in  Europe  from  the  day  Congress 
set  up  the  ECA — Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration — to  run  the  Marshall  plan. 
Thus,  I  am  afraid  that  Italy  may  go  Com¬ 
munist  in  5  years  despite  anything  ECA  has 
done  or  can  do.  I  see  no  solution  to  that 
permanent  crisis  in  England  which  threatens 
to  reduce  that  nation  to  permanent  second- 
class  status,  helpless  as  an  ally  against  the 
Communist  sweep  in  the  Orient,  helpless  to 
head  up  the  battle  for  Europe.  I  can  see 
no  leadership  in  France,  the  country  that 
could  set  the  pace  for  European  recovery,  and 
better  than  a  50-50  chance  that  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  Frenchmen  will  give  us  big¬ 
ger  Communist  scares  than  any  we’ve  seen 
there  yet. 

.  But  when  the  current  debate  is  over  and 
we  are  asked  to  vote  more  money  for  Europe, 
my  own  vote — tendered  with  hope  and  many 
reservations — will  be  “Yes.” 

I  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  over¬ 
sold,  that  it  promised  more  than  it  can  de¬ 
liver.  But  what  it  has  delivered  has  been 
worth  the  price.  It  tilted  the  scales  and 
stopped  two  nations,  France  and  Italy,  from 
going  Communist,  and  that  performance  is 
indelibly  on  the  record  of  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
the  embattled  Administrator  of  ECA.  It  de¬ 
livered  more  solid  benefits  to  Europe  than  can 
be  cataloged.  Much  of  the  attack  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  will  receive  in  Congress  stems  from 
the  fact  that  in  deepest  sincerity  he  held 
out  hope  that  this  would  be  a  once-and-for- 
all  solution,  instead  of  a  partial  solution. 
Holding  the  line  was  a  great  achievement  and 
there  should  be  no  recrimination.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  2  years  the  ECA  will  be  up  against 
vicious  forces  which  will  be  too  powerful  to 
allow  the  victory  we  hoped  for.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  play  it  out,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
because  without  ECA  we  shall  simply  hasten 
the  European  explosion  which  maf  come  any¬ 
way. 

This  vote  to  carry  on,  coming  from  one 
who  believes  that  America  is  spending  itself 
into  trouble,  is  simple  recognition  that  the 
continental  fires  are  not  out,  that  they  have 
only  been  reduced  to  a  smolder.  Despite  the 
odds,  I  concede  that  it  makes  sense  to  give 
Fire  Chief  Hoffman’s  firemen  hell,  and  a  little 
more  time. 

The  "watchdog  committee”  has  come  up 
with  an  incredible  list  of  things  wrong  with 
the  Marshall  plan.  American  salvage  teams 
are  spread  from  Norway  to  Italy  and  from 
Portugal  to  Turkey,  in  16  countries,  and  in 
this  operation  you  can  tabulate  thousands  of 
cases  of  wasted  money,  insane  delays,  Euro¬ 
pean  sabotage  and  mismanagement,  and  per¬ 
haps  10,000  honest  mistakes.  It  would  be 
strange  if  this  were  not  so,  because  in  size 
and  objective  the  Marshall  plan  can  be  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  wartime  movements.  It  is 
possibly  as  big,  in  terms  of  planning  and 
headaches,  as  the  Allied  Normandy  landing. 

If  we  grasp  this  vastness  we  must  adopt 
the  military  thinking  that  goes  with  it. 
Fifty  wasted  tanks,  occasional  shelling  of  our 
own  troops,  supply  trains  lost  by  stupidity  or 
bad  luck — these  are  grimly  noted,  if  not 
condoned,  in  the  hope  that  the  generals  can 
report  eventual  victory.  If  there  be  losses, 
conflicts,  and  failures  in  an  organization  just 
2  years  old,  we  might  recall  that  Eisenhower 
had  a  few  when  he  set  up  the  Normandy 
landing. 

My  own  job  is  dual,  to  spot  the  loss  of  a 
supply  dump  or  a  black  market  in  K  rations, 


but  more  important,  to  pick  out  a  hill  from 
which  the  whole  front  can  be  seen. 

There  are  a  number  of  crises  ripening  in 
Marshall  plan  Europe  that  should  interest 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  has  paid  the  bill 
for  2  years  and  who  is  now  asked  to  pay  a 
smaller  one  for  2  years  more.  They  are  dis¬ 
closed  here  in  admiration  of  everything  that 
Fire  Chief  Hoffman’s  fire  fighters  have  tried 
to  do,  and  with  grave  doubts  that  they  can 
do  much  more  in  the  incredible  mess  of 
Europe. 

The  best  examples  of  Europe’s  crises  occur 
in  Italy,  the  land  that  has  made  the  fastest 
recovery  since  the  death  of  Hitler — and  which 
has  the  farthest  to  go  to  avoid  Stalin.  Italy 
is  a  baffler,  and  that  trinity  of  Americans, 
Dave  Zellerbach,  Lee  Dayton,  and  Andy  Ber- 
ding,  who  head  up  our  70-man  team  there,  is 
performing  miracles.  But  miracles  aren’t 
enough. 

Their  combined  talents  are  directed  at  a 
strange  country,  a  land  where  per  capita  in¬ 
come  hasn’t  increased  much  since  the 
Renaissance,  a  nation  trying  to  be  an  in¬ 
dustrial  power  with  virtually  no  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  where  business  credit  carries  10  to  40 
percent  interest,  where  industries  use  work¬ 
shop  techniques  of  1910  to  produce  jet  tur¬ 
bines,  and  where  office  procedures,  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy,  banking,  and  workroom 
methods  read  like  a  page  out  of  Dickens. 

The  American  outfit  took  over  buildings, 
drafted  a  crew,  found  apartments,  set  up 
liaison  with  the  cabinet,  parliament,  and 
factories,  a  PX  for  American  coffee,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chaos  of  postwar  Italy. 

The  shopping  list  of  Italian  needs  in  the 
race  with  bankruptcy  runs  to  many  thou¬ 
sand  pages  and  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
The  lists  call  for  rails,  engines,  and  bridges; 
for  farms,  fertilizer,  tractors,  and  hybrid 
corn;  for  factories,  several  hundred  cargoes 
of  machinery  that  read,  in  their  variety,  like 
yellow  pages  of  the  phone  books  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Bridgeport.  But  the  blueprint 
is  not  limited  to  physical  things — it  calls  for 
heroic  financial  and  industrial  reforms  on 
the  part  of  the  chaotic  government  of  Pre¬ 
mier  de  Gasperi,  the  first  democracy  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  The  mission  and 
government  have  put  tractors  on  land-recla¬ 
mation  projects,  used  200  boatloads  of  wheat, 
700  boatloads  of  coal,  300  of  petroleum,  made 
hundreds  of  loans  to  business,  but  the  master 
blueprint  calls  for  continuation  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  after  ECA  goes  home.  All 
these  monster  projects,  costing  billions,  are 
only  pump-primers,  and  pump-priming  pre¬ 
supposes  there  is  water  in  the  well.  In  Italy, 
there  isn’t  any. 

Italy  is  as  big  as  New  Mexico,  jammed  with 
a  population  a  third  that  of  the  United 
States,  growing  by  half  a  million  every  year. 
As  the  Allied  soldiers  discovered,  it  is  moun¬ 
tainous.  Subtract  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
and  you  have  the  area  of  Kansas.  Its  abys¬ 
mal  poverty-population  problem,  called  the 
evil  twins,  has  floored,  in  its  time,  a  dozen 
premiers,  Mussolini,  Hitler’s  generals  and,  we 
fear,  will  floor  ECA’s  Zellerbach. 

We  can  start  the  poverty  index  with  the 
60,000  people  in  Lucania  who  live  in  caves, 
Southern  Italy’s  one  house  in  twenty  with 
running  water,  the  4,000,000  who  taste  meat 
twice  a  year,  the  6,000,000 — the  figure  is  al¬ 
ways  millions — who  live  in  rags  of  the  movie 
set  variety.  The  short  cut  to  getting  the 
medieval  picture  is  the  average  income  of 
each  human  being — $230  a  year.  Since  living 
costs  are  just  a  little  cheaper  than  American 
prices,  $230  a  year  buys  just  about  what  it 
would  in  the  States. 

But  this  is  only  a  side  view.  ECA  got  a 
worse  slant  when  it  took  a  look  at  factories, 
farms,  and  business.  It  is  hard  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  the  desperation  of  management, 
the  dearth  of  trucks,  telephones,  lathes,  the 
lack  of  graders,  tractors,  typewriters,  fur¬ 
naces,  cranes — the  preliminary  things  you 
need  to  get  something  else  started.  The 
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industrial  world  was  as  poor  as  the  individ¬ 
ual.  And  the  government  world — those  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaus  handling  public  utilities,  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  hundreds  of  mortgaged  cor¬ 
porations — has  the  tawdriest  physical  equip¬ 
ment. 

This  pageant  of  poverty  is  explainable  in 
one  massive  fact.  This  Kansas  vTith  46,000,- 
000  dwellers  has  very  few  raw  materials.  The 
few  exceptions  are  so  pathetic  as  to  clinch 
the  point  that  the  only  important  metals 
ever  found  beneath  the  surface  were  Roman 
coins.  Practically  every  rail,  girder,  and  bolt 
has  to  be  bought  as  imported  ore  or  steel. 
Nearly  every  lump  of  coal  that  goes  into  a 
power  station  is  bought  outside  of  Italy. 
ECA  has  brought  in  700  shiploads  free,  but 
after  ECA  the  coal  problem  will  be  where  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Cro-Magnon  man. 
The  figure  “zero”  also  describes  the  penin¬ 
sula’s  oil,  gold,  silver,  copper,  magnesium — 
the  list  of  what  textbooks  call  raw  materials. 

The  land  has  three  principal  sources  of 
income — tourist  spending,  things  that  grow 
from  the  soil,  and  conversion.  This  last 
names  Italy’s  valiant  try  at  being  an  indus¬ 
trial  nation.  It  buys  all  raw  materials,  adds 
the  work  of  its  factories,  makes  finished  arti¬ 
cles,  and  tries  to  sell  abroad.  But  this  cycle 
is  ridden  with  so  many  paralyses  as  to  make 
an  American  wonder  if  he  is  reading  a  report 
about  another  planet.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  bizarre  byproducts  of  poverty 
which  many  believe  will  bring  revolution  un¬ 
less  ECA  pulls  a  miracle. 

The  great  Italian  hope  is,  briefly,  to  make 
things  cheaply,  export  in  volume,  and  bring 
in  money  to  pay  for  things  they  haven’t  got. 
This  calls  for  close  figuring  to  match  foreign 
competitive  prices.  Now  watch  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem  wreck  the  figuring. 

Virtually  every  big  industry  is  carrying  a 
6-  to  30-percent  surplus  of  employees  who 
can’t  be  discharged.  In  the  wake  of  the 
German  retreat  starvation  prompted  a  gov¬ 
ernment  decree  forcing  most  employers  to 
take  on  fixed  quotas  of  labor.  The  law  is 
gone.  But  so  menacing  is  the  poverty  and 
so  powerful  the  Red  unions  that  no  employer 
dares  face  the  sabotage  that  would  result 
from  firing.  In  Italy’s  mighty  Fiat  structure 
excess  hands  cost  5  percent  of  the  production 
bill.  In  the  huge  Ansaldo  Steelworks  2,000 
out  of  10,000  are  deadwood.  In  all  the  mari¬ 
time  trades  political  employees  are  25  percent 
of  the  total.  The  pattern  holds  for  all  Italy, 
This  excess  labor,  coupled  with  the  tax  trav¬ 
esty  which  we  will  discuss  later,  has  lifted 
costs  to  a  point  where  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  products — the  export 
hope  is  out  of  sight.  If  15,000,000  people 
could  be  moved  out  of  Italy  many  problems 
would  he  solved.  But  since  emigration  is  a 
closed  book,  our  mission  must  see  what  can 
be  done  with  46,000,000  people  churning  up 
a  land  that  might  support  30,000,000. 

The  official  figure  of  2,500,000  jobless 
doesn’t  mean  much.  It  covers  those  regis¬ 
tered  as  having  no  job  of  any  sort  at  any 
time.  But  there  are  millions  featherbedded 
in  agriculture,  possibly  a  half  million  in  in¬ 
dustry,  and  an  unknown  number  of  drones 
on  the  government  pay  roll.  The  entire 
structure  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  dole  to  surplus  people — an  as¬ 
sessment  against  exports  that  mean  survival. 

Can  ECA  do  anything  about  it?  It  cannot 
give  the  nation  raw  materials  indefinitely. 
It  cannot  reduce  the  population.  To  cut  the 
parasitic  weight  on  the  industrial  and  farm¬ 
ing  pay  rolls,  it  must  create  new  jobs  in  in¬ 
dustries  that  can’t  expand.  This  goes  for  the 
riders  in  government  bureaus  who  eat  up 
as  a  dole  the  money  that  should  go  into  in¬ 
vestment.  The  solution  might  call  for  bil¬ 
lions  and  more  time,  but  no  nation  can  pro¬ 
vide  aid  in  such  magnitude.  Failing  to 
break  the  vicious  circle,  Italy  is  slated  to 
wallow  in  its  poverty. 


What  happens  when  Americans  step  into 
Europe’s  morass  can  be  shown  by  Italy’s  tax 
mess,  a  story  so  embarrassing  that  ECA  has 
worried  for  months  that  some  red-hot  re¬ 
porter  might  tell  it  in  the  wrong  light.  Italy 
must  deliver  on  a  score  of  projects  aimed  at 
higher  production — agricultural  reforms,  the 
cleaning  up  of  bureaucracy,  the  replacing  of 
old  machinery  with  new,  and  so  on — or  go 
Communist.  To  deliver,  the  government 
needs  big  money,  which  means  big  tax  in¬ 
come. 

But  virtually  every  Italian  defrauds  the 
government  with  its  helpless  concurrence — ■ 
from  the  Milanese  cartel  to  the  Sicilian  share 
cropper  whose  assessment  may  be  the  price 
of  20  cabbages.  Business  keeps  two  sets  of 
books;  one  for  the  tax  office. 

The  earlier  description  of  povery  fits  per¬ 
haps  85  percent  of  the  people.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  old-line  fortunes  based  on  in¬ 
heritance,  thousands  who  salted  away  black- 
market  fortunes  in  the  chaos  of  fascism 
and  war.  Half  of  the  land  is  held  by  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  The  great  textile, 
steel,  and  chemical  cartels  of  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont  are  held  by  a  few  shareholders. 
All  are  careful  to  betray  few  signs  of  wealth, 
to  avoid  rousing  the  Communists,  and  to 
dodge  taxes.  The  total  of  hidden  earnings 
defies  investigation. 

Before  this  the  government  stands  help¬ 
less,  victim  of  an  insane  system  that  has 
more  tax  laws  on  the  books  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  There  is  a  stamp  tax  on 
every  bill,  receipt,  invoice — every  commercial 
document — a  tax  of  several  hundred  percent 
on  tobacco  and  salt,  a  tax  on  summer  vaca¬ 
tions,  household  pets,  and  windows  facing 
the  main  street.  A  commission  discovered 
that  if  all  tax  laws  were  enforced,  the  assess¬ 
ment  would  be  165  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

Marshall  planners  raged  on  discovery  of 
the  evasion,  but  calmed  down  after  a  look 
at  the  causes.  From  the  days  of  the  Borgias, 
the  sovereigns  have  explored  hundreds  of 
devices  for  extracting  money  from  the  land. 
Governments  passed  tax  laws,  but  genera¬ 
tions  of  collectors  collided  with  the  iron  fact 
that  the  majority  could  not  pay.  Sovereigns 
necessarily  took  a  tolerant  attitude.  But 
forgiveness  did  not  net  money,  so  new  sys¬ 
tems  were  adopted,  covering  still  more  fields 
of  human  action.  No  law  was  shelved  that 
was  even  10  percent  effective,  so  all  laws 
remained  formally  in  effect  and  are  in  force 
today. 

The  result  is  a  mountain  of  tax  law  so 
monstrous  that  enforcement  would  mean 
confiscation  of  earnings,  past,  present,  and 
future.  Since  the  tax  machinery  can’t  work, 
it  absolves,  with  beautiful  impartiality,  the 
peasant  who  can’t  pay  and  the  corporation 
director  who  won’t.  ECA  knows  that  enor¬ 
mous  revenues  are  lost  to  the  lifesaving  proj¬ 
ects  on  the  blueprint,  but  can’t  scold  the 
government  because  a  reform  would  take  10 
years  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  does  collect 
taxes — a  wonderful  irony  because  most  of 
them  are  wrecking  the  economy  and  chances 
of  survival.  They  are  the  so-called  “canni¬ 
bal”  taxes.  The  worst  but  not  the  only 
culprit  is  the  transactions  tax.  Tracing  a 
bale  of  cotton  from  the  dock  to  its  sale  as 
sweaters,  there  are  nine  manufacturing 
phases,  each  of  which  sets  a  new  price  on 
the  merchandise.  Each  transaction  is  taxed 
3  to  6  percent,  leading  to  a  total  govern¬ 
ment  tax  take  of  20  to  40  percent.  The  re¬ 
sult:  manufacturers  are  taxed  into  high  cost 
and  out  of  the  export  market,  which  is  Italy’s 
big  card  against  bankruptcy  and  communism. 
And  ECA  cannot  be  helpful  because  it  can’t 
produce  a  substitute  source  of  income. 

On  April  19,  1948,  an  election  installed  the 
infant  democracy  that  took  over  after  83 
years  of  monarchy,  23  years  of  fascism,  10 
years  of  war,  3  years  of  occupation  by  assorted 


foreign  armies,  and  5  years  of  wild  political 
skirmishing  among  the  parties  wanting  to 
run  Italy.  The  close  vote  was  split  among 
Communists,  Monarchists,  Righ  Socialists, 
Left  Socialists,  Republicans,  and  Christian 
Democrats. 

From  this  caldron  the  present  government 
pulled  out  a  slim  majority.  That  harried 
tight-rope  walker,  Dr.  Gasperi,  was  able  to 
get  a  coalition.  But  he  has  nothing  that 
looks  like  agreemnt  on  the  big  issues.  The 
tax  situation  is  only  one.  Something  has 
been  done,  and  a  tax  bill  is  now  before  parlia¬ 
ment  which  attacks  the  problem,  but  no  one 
law  can  swing  the  revolution  required.  Our 
ECA  veterans  in  Italy  are  harried  men  be¬ 
cause  there  are  things  that  an  eventual  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  4  years’  time  can’t  solve. 
Italy’s  tax  tragedies  are  evasion,  which  might 
be  cured,  given  a  decade  of  reform,  and  can¬ 
nibalism,  which  can’t  be ‘cured  until  pros¬ 
perity  arrives. 

In  that  long  list  of  projects  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  Italy  walk  by  itself,  tax  overhaul  is  Just 
one.  The  job  is  too  big  for  a  government 
faced  with  20  others  as  urgent.  Desperate 
for  money,  the  government  must  tax  produc¬ 
tion  and  Italy’s  exports  out  of  the  market. 

ECA  is  in  Italy  because  of  communism — - 
get  that  one  straight,  so  as  to  know  where 
to  hold  the  tape  to  measure  progress.  Our 
task  forces  have  been  there  24  months.  Why 
are  so  many  sure  that  when  ECA  goes  home 
communism  will  take  over? 

We  begin  with  the  finding  that  Italy  has 
more  card-carrying  Communists  than  any 
other  nation  outside  of  Russia.  In  the  1948 
elections  the  Reds  polled  8,000,000  votes  out 
of  26,000,000.  Premier  de  Gasperi’s  party 
got  only  48.7  percent  of  the  vote. 

Our  relief  over  the  democratic  victory 
clouded  the  fact  that  the  same  election  put 
183  Red  deputies  in  the  parliament,  and  Com¬ 
munist  mayors  in  almost  half  of  the  big 
cities  and  35  percent  of  the  middle  cities. 
Red  administrations  now  run  the  two  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  plus  Ven¬ 
ice,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Leghorn,  Alessandria, 
Parma,  Modena,  Reggio  Emilia,  and  Lucca. 
We  could  yawn  at  these  facts  if  it  were  true 
that  Italian  communism  is  on  the  wane.  But 
there  is  little  to  back  that  claim. 

Fascism,  communism,  nazism — any  move¬ 
ments  which  sway  great  numbers  of  people — 
always  exploit  gripes  that  are  bona  fide.  The 
fact  that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  illness  is 
beside  the  point.  These  tides  become  popu¬ 
lar  because  they  attack  conditions  that  are 
deplorable.  This  holds  for  the  current  strat¬ 
egy  by  the  Italian  Communists.  There  are 
horrible  dislocations  in  Italy,  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  not  necessarily  stupid  when  they 
shout  about  them.  They  don’t  have  to  prove 
that  millions  have  been  Jobless  15  years  out 
of  30  years  of  adult  life;  that  pain  is  endured 
until  it  goes  a^ay  or  the  patient  dies  because 
medical  care  costs  too  much;  that  a  child 
born  in  a  family  of  illiterates  has  slight  sta¬ 
tistical  chance  of  learning  to  read. 

Apart  from  Red  strength  as  revealed  by 
ballot,  ECA  discovered  that  95  percent  of  all 
organized  labor  was  in  Communist  unions. 
One  group,  CGIL — controlling  the  maritime 
workers  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  gov¬ 
ernment  clerks,  school  teachers,  police,  office 
workers,  even  members  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices — spoke  for  6,000,000  out  of  20,000,000 
workers.  During  the  chaotic  years  between 
the  Anzio  and  the  -ECA  landings,  Communists 
corraled  every  union  into  this  one  central 
organization.  A  very  few  were  headed  by 
men  who  didn’t  believe  the  Communist  stuff, 
but  they  were  kept  mute  and  powerless. 

The  week  after  ECA  arrived,  an  Italian 
youth  on  non-Communist  persuasion  shot 
and  wounded  Palmiro  Togliatti,  leader  of 
Italian  communism  and  generally  rated  the 
most  brilliant  Communist  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  CGIL’s  reply  was  a  Nation-wide  strike, 
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possibly  the  most  airtight  shut-down  of  na¬ 
tional  activity  in  history.  At  the  height  of 
the  shut-down  CGIL’s  ultimatum  demanded 
the  premier's  resignation  and  a  new  cabinet 
to  include  Communist  ministers. 

Togliatti’s  plan  to  use  labor  as  a  personal 
army  to  reverse  the  election  was  obvious. 
The  moment  called  for  a  rebellion  of  labor 
if  the  elected  democracy  was  to  survive. 
The  revolt  occurred,  led  by  a  lone  non-Com- 
munist  with  a  following  of  nearly  1,000,000 
men.  It  set  up  LCGIL,  Italy’s  first  non- 
Communist  labor  organization,  with  the 
blessing  of  our  anxious  ECA.  With  the 
break-away  began  the  fight  to  woo  Italy’s 
workers  away  from  the  Communist  spell¬ 
binders  with  an  offer  of  something  else. 

The  job  of  reaching  laborers  is  expensive. 
The  anti-Communists  needed  offices,  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  secretaries.  Most  of  all  they  need¬ 
ed  instruction  on  what  unions  can  be,  what 
legitimate  aspirations  are,  how  you  negotiate 
wages  without  trying  to  socialize  the  factory. 

To  carry  the  story  to  the  villages,  farms, 
and  factories,  LCGIL  set  up  thousands  of 
regional  committees.  ECA  provided  guid¬ 
ance  and  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the 
American  system.  Let  no  one  infer  that  Zel- 
lerbach  is  doing  a  John  L.  Lewis.  The  extent 
of  his  unioneering  shouldn’t  bother  the  most 
unreconstructed  tory  in  America.  Each  re¬ 
gional  committee  became  a  seminar;  workers 
met  after  hours  to  hear  how  wage,  hour, 
safety,  and  pension  problems  are  handled  in 
non-Communist  unions.  Incessantly,  the 
committees  explain  that  the  American  work¬ 
er  has  achieved  the  world’s  highest  standard 
of  living  while  repudiating  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kremlin. 

It  has  cost  money,  but  ECA  necessarily  has 
limited  its  help  to  small  figures.  The  $300,- 
000  tab  for  expenses  was  picked  up  by  Ameri¬ 
can  unions.  This  is  about  5  percent  of  what 
Communists  spend  yearly  to  finance  their 
side  of  the  battle. 

The  answer  on  how  it  is  working  is  “fair,” 
in  terms  of  the  present  climate.  It  will  be 
hopeless  after  ECA.  The  teachers  of  the 
western  way  are  up  against  a  tougher  Job 
than  the  Communists,  for  they  must  stick  to 
the  truth.  They  can  promise  only  slow 
change.  They  can’t  promise  factory  owner¬ 
ship  to  machinists  or  land  to  the  farm  work¬ 
ers.  They  can’t  promise  home  ownership  or 
higher  wages. 

All  they  can  do  is  point  to  the  American . 
laborer,  his  home,  his  radio,  modern  kitchen 
and  car,  earned  in  a  capitalistic  country. 

The  story  carries  some  conviction  for  the 
laborer,  who  admires  all  things  American, 
but  when  the  lecture  is  over  he  looks  around, 
views  the  squalor  of  centuries,  his  wretched 
pay  and  low  estate,  and  sees  no  hope  of 
a  change  in  his  lifetime.  Explaining  Amer¬ 
ican  unionism  is  a  little  like  teaching  him 
how  to  operate  a  high-priced  automoble 
when  he  can’t  afford  a  bicycle. 

The  question,  as  we  approach  1952  and  the 
end  of  ECA,  concerns  the  next  recession  in 
Italy.  That  is  the  pay-off  hour.  When  fac¬ 
tories  start  heavy  lay-offs,  when  the  jobless 
mass  swells  still  more,  when  production 
shrinks  and  inflation  sets  in,  the  protest 
from  labor  is  going  to  be  a  terrible  force. 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  poised  to  clear  out  when 
it  does. 

Conclusions  on  Italy  are  simple  and  grim. 
The  crisis  is  permanent,  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  coup  remains.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  26,000,000  voters  are  possible  con¬ 
verts.  But  with  any  worsening  of  poverty, 
they  could  reach  40  percent,  or  10,400,000 
voters.  Such  a  Communist  vote  in  Italy 
could  prod  the  Atlantic  Pact  into  action, 
and  to  me  that  sounds  too  much  like  the 
drone  of  bombers. 

I  do  not  believe  ECA’s  remaining  years  will 
swing  a  miracle,  but  they  will  bring  a  little 
improvement,  they  will  prevent  any  back¬ 
slide,  and  will  buy  more  time  at  a  moment 


when  Russian  advances  in  China  and  in  ten 
curtain  countries  do  not  look  like  a  retreat. 

Italy  has  no  more  claim  to  our  help  than 
any  other  country  within  or  outside  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  is  simply  the  spot  where 
the  embers  smolder  the  deepest.  There  is 
a  case  for  carrying  on  the  Marshall  plan 
there,  and  this  from  one  who  is  terrified  by 
our  national  deficit. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  Italy  lies  in  a  vast  plan  called  the 
federalization  of  Europe.  We  will  get  to 
that  in  a  moment. 

We  know  the  Marshall  plan  is  vast — how 
vast  was  discovered  by  a  Paris  reporter.  His 
editor  kept  reading  about  million-dollar 
projects,  slum  clearance  in  Italy,  steel  plants 
in  France,  port  installations  in  Holland— 
dispatches  that  looked  like  the  rebuilding 
of  a  continent.  He  got  the  chilling  thought 
that  everything  might  be  multiplied  by  16, 
the  number  of  Marshall  plan  nations.  He 
ordered  the  reporter  to  type  up  a  list  of  every 
project  started  by  ECA,  to  list  them  by  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  paste  them  up  as  a  wall  chart. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  really  into  it, 
and  one  day  called  his  boss’  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  using  typewriter  lettering,  the 
lists  would  run  five  to  eight  feet  up  and 
down  and  would  take  20  linear  feet  of  wall 
•space.  Did  the  boss  really  want  a  chart? 
Project  Panorama  was  dropped. 

Before  we  attack  Mr.  Hoffman  or  hint  ECA 
is  a  bust,  let’s  see  how  we  spread  the  blame, 
beginning  with  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
blown  hot  and  cold  on  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  to  stabilize  curren¬ 
cies,  to  wade  through  financial  mysteries  of 
16  dissimilar  economies,  and  to  come  back 
with  answers  when  we  ourselves  are  not 
agreed  on  how  to  lick  inflation  at  home. 
This  wasn’t  enough.  We  asked  him  to  make 
each  currency  interchangeable  with  all  the 
others — to  see  that  hard-money  countries 
honor  the  weak,  a  system  that  ended  before 
World  War  I. 

We  asked  ECA  to  rebuild  several  hundred 
factories,  and,  to  make  it  harder,  to  see  that 
their  products  had  a  guaranteed  market. 
We  asked  that  Europe’s  wasteful  factories 
learn  the  secrets  of  mass  output  despite  the 
fact  that  Europe’s  physical  plant  is  50  years 
behind  ours.  We  wanted  lower  factory  costs, 
innocently  forgetting  that  the  continental 
businessman  thinks  only  in  terms  of  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  doesn’t  know  what  we  mean  by 
price  competition. 

We  asked  Hoffman  to  set  up  branches  in 
16  capitals  and  to  see  that  each  proud, 
touchy  parliament  adopt  our  blueprints,  but 
to  see  also  that  the  pride,  independence,  and 
sovereignty  of  each  government  be  kept  in 
a  glass  case.  And  we  asked  this  for  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  France,  Italy,  and  others,  where 
governments  fall  if  the  price  index  fluctuates 
10  percent. 

We  are  bound  to  record  one  more  item 
complicating  Mr.  Hoffman’s  day — the  con¬ 
gressional  third  degree.  Congress  has  offered 
more  advice  and  criticism  to  him  than  to  any 
other  field  general  within  memory.  This  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  For  one,  the  amount 
of  money  is  staggering,  and  this  bell  keeps 
tolling  in  every  office  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  days 
when  ECA  looks  good  and  on  blue  days  when 
it  looks  depressing.  There  is  the  further  rea¬ 
son  that  this  is  America’s  first  try  at  kibitzing 
the  management  of  foreign  nations,  and 
Congress  is  restive  under  the  role. 

Paul  Hoffman  personally  and  many  of  his 
general  staff  have  spent  almost  as  much  time 
explaining  to  Congress  as  directing  the  job. 
This  is  regrettable,  but  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  doctor’s  bill  is  tremendous  and 
the  Congress  wants  the  patient’s  pulse  every 
hour. 

With  this  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  em¬ 
battled  Mr.  Hoffman,  we  can  try  for  a  few 
answers. 

The  total  of  targets  is  overwhelming,  and 
each  Member  of  Congress  must  be  his  own 


Solomon  in  judging  the  results.  Hoffman’s 
orders  were  to  achieve  European  recovery, 
and  the  phrase  hides  orders,  to  change  hu¬ 
man  habits,  to  prod  a  glacier.  Because  of  its 
vastness,  Hoffman  faces  the  danger  that  his 
campaign  may  be  judged  by  single  inci¬ 
dents,  a  lost  platoon,  bad  liaison,  any  of  the 
inevitable  'wastes  in  large  operations. 

It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  boil  down  the 
Marshall-plan  offensive  to  simple  proposi¬ 
tions,  yet  each  Congressman  must  do  it  by 
the  time  he  gives  his  own  “yes”  or  “no.”  The 
Marshall  plan  is  not  1  b‘ut  16  volumes  on  how 
it  goes  in  western  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal — 
in  the  total  Marshall-plan  membership — and 
any  attempt  to -form  conclusions  on  so  vast 
a  show  may  be  arrant  presumption.  If  we 
spread  out  each  volume’s  concluding  page, 
there  are  certain  facts  that  look  like  a 
summary. 

Certain  countries  of  Europe,  thanks  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  will  be  in  pretty  fair  shape  by 
1952,  if  Europe  is  in  fair  shape  by  1952.  Bel¬ 
gium  shows  marks  on  the  measuring  tape 
which,  in  a  sound  Europe,  read  suspiciously 
like  prosperity.  Sweden’s  1952  outlook  is 
one  of  the  cheering  things.  Holland  has 
reached  a  production  level  which,  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  sound  countries,  should  hold  up. 
Denmark,  in  a  basket  of  sound  apples,  would 
retain  its  health. 

But  that  is  Europe — an  essay  on  the  sound 
and  the  unsound  and  chances  of  infection. 
Italy  is  in  desperate  condition  and  a  load  on 
whoever  wants  it  this  side  of  the  curtain. 
Greece,  left  to  itself,  will  not  survive. 
Austria’s  economy  would  die  without  help. 

If  we  dare  summarize  with  big  brush 
strokes,  we  can  visualize  Europe  of  1952  as  a 
map  in  three  gradations,  where  some  nations, 
colored  black,  will  not  make  it;  others  colored 
gray,  not  immediately  in  Communist  throes, 
which  may  survive  with  rigid  austerity;  a 
third  group  in  passable  economic  health.  As 
of  today  not  a  single  one  could  avoid  a  crisis  if 
Marshall-plan  help  were  ended.  None  of  the 
stronger  nations  dares  help  weaker  ones,  for 
fear  of  its  own  collapse,  even  when  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  collapse  of  all  Europe. 

Most  American  surveys  of  hopeless  Europe 
contain  one  strident  verdict — that  all  its 
countries  must  unite  or  sink.  This  an¬ 
nounces  a  plan  which  will  be  explosive  in  this 
year’s  congressional  debate  because  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  ECA’s  marching  order  from  now  on 
in.  It  is  the  proposal  that  ECA  bring  about 
Europe’s  economic  unification.  Its  short 
title  is  “integration,”  and  the  argument 
runs  about  like  this: 

Europe’s  physical  needs  are  so  great  that 
satisfying  them  could  occupy  every  European 
factory  and  farm  for  20  years.  No  nation  is 
buying  enough  from  the  others  because  each 
is  an  economic  citadel  protecting  its  own 
subsidized,  artificial  industries.  A  compari¬ 
son  would  have  Alabama  trying  to  make  au¬ 
tomobiles,  Michigan  trying  to  raise  its  own 
cotton,  and  every  State  trying  to  run  a  self- 
sufficient  island.  Every  nation  has  dug  in 
behind  tariff  walls  and  import-export  and 
currency  restrictions.  The  tariff  walls  fatten 
the  home  monopolies,  which  set  high  prices, 
stop  the  little  man  from  getting  into  busi¬ 
ness,  perpetuate  inefficient  production,  and 
stifle  needed  foreign  sales.  There  are  count¬ 
less  results — fewer  jobs,  low  wages,  labor  re¬ 
volt,  high  taxes,  and  low  living  standards. 
Each  nation  suffers  individually.  Europe 
suffers  as  a  unit. 

So,  with  “integration,”  we  pile  another  job 
on  the  ECA  list.  This  one  so  enormous  that 
all  others  are  dwarfed.  Integration  is  the  old 
dream  of  Aristide  Briand  and  of  a  thousand 
economists  who  have  been  raging  for  half 
a  century  at  the  absurdity  of  an  area  a  little 
larger  than  the  United  States  being  divided 
into  twenty-odd  warring  economies.  But 
asking  Europe  to  integrate  is  asking  for 
things  so  jolting  to  its  structure  as  to  make 
its  older  statesmen  smile  at  America’s  brash 
hope. 
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Complete  Integration  would  mean  that  i 
each  nation  repeal  every  law  that  gives  Its 
producers  a  break  over  foreign  competitors; 
that  every  factory  in  western  Europe  compete 
with  every  other  factory  in  the  same  line 
without  protection,  the  efficient  to  outsell 
the  inefficient  in  the  latter’s  home  market 
and  kill  them  off;  that  each  factory  and  farm 
find  its  own  level — prosper  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  Italian  woolens  and  German  steel 
outmaneuvered  corresponding  products  of 
England  and  France,  the  losers  would  fold 
up  and  take  their  licking  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  benefit  to  all  Europe.  In  big  strokes 
the  theory  is  that  real  competition  will  end 
cartels  and  the  tax  costs  that  hold  them  up, 
giving  Europe  more  goods  at  better  prices. 

It  Is  a  grand  design,  if  utopian,  and  to 
speak  of  complete  integration  is  to  burlesque 
a  great  concept.  No  one  Is  advocating  com¬ 
plete  integration,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  might  take  50  years.  ECA’s  objective  for 
the  next  2  years  Is  to  get  the  ball  rolling  on 
limited  objectives,  not  to  abolish,  but  to 
lower  tariff  barriers,  not  abolish  quotas,  but 
liberalize  them,  not  a  common  currency,  but 
more  interchangeable  moneys.  But  even 
that  Is  a  massive  job,  and  we’ve  got  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  against  another  massive  fact.  Stand¬ 
ing  before  Europe’s  permanent  crises,  some 
degree  of  unification  is  the  only  answer.  We 
therefore  faee  a  time  in  history  when  the  only 
remedy  on  the  horizon  looks  gargantuan. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  not  produced  much  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  first  2  years,  and  will  have 
some  uncomfortable  sessions  before  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  result.  However,  it  verges  on  the 
comic  to  snipe  at  him  for  not  having  gone 
far  on  that  one.  The  first  2  years  were  the 
emergency  run,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  it 
should  have  been  complicated  even  more 
With  integration’s  land  mines. 

Each  step  in  integration  will  be  a  political 
Everst  best  described  with  home  parallels, 
like  asking  our  lumbermen  to  accept  un¬ 
restricted  lumber  imports,  our  wool  people 
to  take  unlimited  wool,  our  farmers  to  smile 
off  any  amount  of  tariff-free  farm  imports, 
our  miners  to  compete  with  any  foreign 
mineral,  whatever  its  price.  Need  anything 
more  be  said  to  describe  Europe’s  machine 
guns  aimed  at  Hoffman?  You  can  argue 
that  Europe  is  not  the  same,  that  it  is  dying 
and  in  the  doctor’s  office  getting  the  word 
that  life  hangs  on  an  operation.  True,  in¬ 
tegration  has  a  different  urgency.  But  the 
Industries,  owners,  cartels  and  even  small- 
business  men  will  fight  it  as  savagely  as 
American  manufacturers  would  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

I,  myself,  do  not  believe  ECA  can  swing 
Integration  by  1952  or  1962.  But  there  is  a 
beginning  of  a  feeling  among  many  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  statesmen  that  they  must  start  the 
long  climb  or  prepare  for  the  end.  And  that 
is  why,  facing  the  long  road  that  Is  Europe’s 
only  road,  we  may  as  well  try  to  get  started. 

We  have  just  been  through  an  episode 
that  killed  22,000,000  of  the  world’s  people, 
325,464  of  them  Americans,  a  war  that  cost 
something  described  as  a  trillion  dollars,  of 
which  $330,000,000,000  were  American.  The 
caskets  for  the  war  dead  were  still  coming 
back  when  we  faced  the  possibility  of  still 
another .  war. 

I  have  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill  whose 
memory  goes  back  to  1933  with  guilt  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  the  catastrophe  of  World 
War  II  might  have  been  averted  if  an  obscure 
meeting,  the  London  Economic  Conference 
of  1933,  had  been  a  success.  You  find  older 
men  in  many  countries  who  pin-point  that 
conference  as  the  one  where  the  tone  of 
peace  could  have  been  set — where,  had  it 
been  set,  the  insanity  of  Hitler  would  have 
been  impossible. 

In  the  same  way,  2  years  ago,  when  Rus¬ 
sian  advances  looked  ominous,  a  number  of 
men  stared  into  the  future,  trying  to  identify 
the  forces  which  were  edging  us  into  another 


war.  The  diagnosis,  2  years  ago  this  April, 
was  that  something  had  to  stop  the  crawl 
of  communism  over  Europe  or  we  would  be 
guilty,  as  in  the  years  before  Hitler,  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  our  hands.  Some  2,000  men,  organ¬ 
ized  into  15  committees  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  came  up  with  the  Marshall 
plan  as  the  first  preventive  step  against 
world  war  III.  Today  we  are  taking  stock, 
trying  to  see  whether  '  this  plan  was  well 
thought  out,  whether  It  is  succeeding  or 
whether  we  are  still  up  against  the  same 
dreads  which  prompted  us  to  start  it  2  years 
ago. 

This  report  has  tried  to  list  just  a  few  of 
the  incredible  number  of  European  internal 
problems  you  face  when  you  start  something 
conceived  like  the  Marshall  plan.  A  hostile 
advocate  could  slash  it  to  pieces,  could  draw 
up  an  indictment  on  a  thousand  counts  of 
delay,  friction,  error,  and  waste.  The  re¬ 
sults  might  tally  only  55  percent  against  an 
objective  of  100.  But  that  55  percent — since 
1948 — gave  us  years  without  war  and  gave 
Europe  some  time  in  which  to  try  licking 
communism  by  peacetime  methods. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Marshall  plan  for  one 
overriding  reason — as  a  notification  to  Eu¬ 
rope  that  we  are  still  there,  we  are  still  back 
of  them — but  as  a  notification,  by  cutting 
the  amount,  that  Europe  must  produce 
leaders,  must  produce  some  statesmanship 
in  the  next  2  years,  must  deliver  by  1952 
something  that  looks  like  hope  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  see  a 
little  more  about  Russia’s  intentions.  We 
shall  have  held  the  line  and  perhaps  pushed 
it  back  a  little  by  1952.  After  that,  if  Russia 
means  to  make  it  a  contest  as  to  who  has  the 
best  atomic  bomb,  we  enter  a  phase  in  human 
history  which  I  don’t  care  to  write  about 
even  if  I  could. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  quorum  call,  I  suggested  the 
advisability  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement’ as  to  fix¬ 
ing  a  time  at  which  to  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  I  should  like  to  state  now 
that  unless  we  can  enter  into  some  kind 
of  unanimous-consent  agreement  today, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  insist  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  vote.  The  Senate  began 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  last 
week.  The  bill  was  made  the  unfinished 
business  last  Monday  evening.  It  is  true 
we  did  not  work  on  it  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  but  we  did  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  start  voting  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  vote 
on  some  of  the  amendments  today,  and, 
unless  there  are  speakers  who  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  debate,  we  shall 
have  to  insist  that  voting  be  proceeded 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
H.  R.  3304  is  before  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  open  to  amendment.  No  amendment 
is  pending.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
very  little  business  has  been  transacted 
since  the  last  quorum  call.  I  hope  we 
may  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
disagrees  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona.  A  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  transacted  since  the  last 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Very  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

PRB6H&--RBI/A¥5©ffS'”®P~8TftTE“DEPfi'RT- 

i  MENT— INVESTIGATION  OF  STOVER¬ 
S'  SIVE  ACTIVITIES 

;  Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  pressing  mat¬ 
ter,  I  believe  there  is  an  aspect  of  the 
current  discussion  regarding  our  foreign 
relations,-  that  may  be  appropriately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  this  concerns  particularly  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  which  have  appeared 
in  the  press,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the 
weekly  news  magazines.  As  I  think  it 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
appeal  of  the  President  for  full  and 
factual  reports  regarding  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  and  before  Sen¬ 
ate  committees,  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  20,  1950, 
a  statement  regarding  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  attitude.  The’  headline 
reads,  “The  State  Department  Has  Im¬ 
proved  Press  Relations.”  The  letters 
ASNE,  I  think,  refer  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  sub¬ 
head  reads,  “McCarthy  attack  has  helped 
tighten  link,  committee  reports  as  con¬ 
vention  opens.”'  The  story  reads : 

The  State  Department’s  attitude  toward 
the  press  has  improved  greatly  in  recent 
months,  especially  since'  the  controversy 
aroused  by  Senator  McCarthy,  Republican, 
pf  Wisconsin  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  was  told  here  today. 

A  special  committee  created  last  year  to 
jstudy  the  Department’s  method  of  furnish¬ 
ing  information  to  the  press  reported  at  the 
opening  of  the  ASNE  annual  convention  that 
“at  one  time  the  Department  thought  it  was 
getting  a  better  break  from  the  press  than 
from  some  administration  people  in  Con¬ 
gress.” 

I  do  not  know -to  whom  the  reference 
Is  in  that  comment. 

The  committee/ was  referring  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  it  obtained  after  talking  with  Washing¬ 
ton  reporters  and  State  Department  officials 
particularly  concerning  press  coverage  of 
charges  by  Senator  McCarthy  that  the  De¬ 
partment  harbors  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  *  _*  * 

“The  McCarthy  incident,”  said  George 
Cornish,  of  tile  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
chairman  of/the  special  committee  on  State 
Department -information  methods,  “has  given 
top  State  Department  officials  a  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  objectivity  of  the  press.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department’s  side  of  the  controversy  got  fair 
play  in  newspapers.” 

In  another  column  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Star  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  President  Truman’s  speech  to 
jthe  editors,  which  is  headlined  “Truman 
asks  truth  campaign  by  editors  to  stop 
Red  advance;  criticizes  Russians’  meth¬ 
od.”  The  story,  in  part,  says : 

President  Truman  today  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  "we 
must  make  ourselves  heard  ’round  the  world 
in  a  great  campaign  of  truth”  to  halt  the 
advance  of  communism.  He  said: 
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-,“In  a  democracy  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
the  decisions  of  the  people. 

“One  vital  function  of  a  free  press  is  to 
present  the  facts  on  which  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy  can  base  their  decisions.  You  are 
a  link  between  the  American  people  and 
world  affairs.  If  you  inform  the  people  well 
and  completely  their  decisions  will  be  good. 
If  you  misinform  them  their  decisions  will 
be  bad;  our  country  will  suffer  and  the  world 
will  suffer. 

“You  cannot. make  up  people’s  minds  for 
them.  What  you  Can  do  is  to  give  them 
the  facts  they  need  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  That  is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

“Most  of  you  are  meeting  that  responsi¬ 
bility  well — but  I  am  sorry,  to  say  a  few  are 
meeting  it  badly.  Foreign'' policy  is  not  a 
matter  for  partisan  presentation.  The  facts 
about  Europe  or  Asia  should  not  be  twisted 
to  conform  to  one  side  or  the  .other  of  a 
political  dispute.  Twisting  the  facts  might 
change  the  course  of  an  election  at  home, 
but  it  would  certainly  damage  our  country’s 
program  abroad. 

“In  many  other  countries  today,  the  pa¬ 
pers  print  about  foreign  affairs  only  what 
their  governments  tell  them  to  print.  They,, 
can’t  add  anything,  or  cut  anything.  In  the 
democracies,  the  papers  have  a  free  hand. 
Only  in  a  democracy  is  there  such  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  among  citizens  that  a 
private  group  is  given  such  an  all-important 
role  in  determining  what  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  shall  do.  There  is  too  much  nonsense 
about  striped  trousers  in  foreign  affairs. 
Far  more  influence  is  exerted  by  the  baggy 
pants  of  the  managing  editor. 

“There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory  when  there  was  so  great  a  need  for  our 
citizens  to  be  informed  and  to  understand 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.” 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  force  of  what  the  President 
stated.  Those  statements — and  I  invite 
attention  to  the  initial  sentence  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  State  Department’s  atti¬ 
tude  in  recent  months,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  that  newspapers  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  print  only  what  their  gov¬ 
ernments  tell  them  to  print  and  that 
they  cannot  add  anything  or  cut  any¬ 
thing,  but  that  in  democracies  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  free  hand — lead  me  to  invite 
attention  to  the  following  facts  which 
seemingly  relate  very  directly  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  now  current  in  the  popular  mind 
dealing  with  the  investigation  which  is 
under  way. 

In  the  March  20,  1950,  issue  of  News¬ 
week  magazine  which  appeared  on  the 
newsstands  on  Thursday,  March  16,  there 
appeared  the  following  item  in  a  section 
of  the  magazine  ’known  as  The  Peri¬ 
scope  : 

State  Department  “Leaks” 

Although  they  probably  won’t  get  into  the 
investigating  committee’s  record,  some 
strange  stories  of  State  Department  leaks 
are  being  turned  up  by  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  inquiries.  On  one  occasion  a  sup¬ 
posedly  secret  document  was  left  on  the  desk 
of  a  high  official  and  copied  by  an  inside 
Washington  columnist’s  leg  man  while  the 
official  loitered  in  the  men’s  room.  It  turned 
up  later  in  a  syndicated  column  quoted  word- 
for-word.  Investigation  later  disclosed  that 
the  leak  had  been  contrived  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
licity  purposes  of  one  side  in  a  bitter  depart¬ 
ment  fued/over  policy  toward  Russia. 

This  .item  becomes  of  major  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  events  that  follow.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  of  the  major  publications  in 
the  country  Newsweek  was  strenuously 
attempting  to  give  the  same  treatment 
to  the  charges  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 


consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  that  was  being 
given  to  the  State  Department’s  replies 
and  campaign  of  vilification.  Thus, 
Newsweek  at  the  moment  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  popular  among  the  State  De¬ 
partment  sycophants. 

In  the  State  Department  is  a  man 
named  Edward  Barrett,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 
Mr.  Barrett  is  an  Alabama  New  Dealer 
whose  previous  connections  consist  of 
two  periods  of  employment  on  Newsweek 
magazine.  For  approximately  8  years 
before  the  war  he  was  a  minor  editor, 
and  like  many  young  men  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  joined  OWI  when  the 
war  broke  out.  In  OWI,  Mr.  Barrett  rose 
rapidly  to  become  head  of  its  overseas 
division. 

During  the  crucial  China  years  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Barrett  was 
Owen  Lattimore’s  boss. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Barrett  re¬ 
turned  to  Newsweek  as  one  of  its  top  edi¬ 
tors,  a  job  of  importance  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

In  December  of  last  year  Mr.  Barrett 
is  named  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs.  He  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  in  January  and  took  office  in 
February  1950. 

When- the  charges  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  [Mr.  McCarthy]  against 
Owen  LattHnore  were  made  public,  Mr. 
Barrett  wasparticularly  active  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  State  .Department’s  counterat¬ 
tack. 

Using  his  former  relations  with  News¬ 
week  as  a  fulcrum  he  began  sending 
memoranda  to  Kenneth  G.  Crawford, 
Newsweek’s  national  affairs  editor,  ac¬ 
cusing  Newsweek  of  nonliving  the  State 
Department  a  fair  breakS 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  March 
16,  when  the  issue  of  Newswe^t  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  appeared  on  ^Uie  news¬ 
stands,  Mr.  Crawford  had  already  been 
the  recipient  of  these  memoranda^  from 
Mr.  Barrett  and  therefore  was  in  nWise 
surprised  when  Lincoln  White,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  special  assistant ' 
the  secretary  for  press  relations,  hel2 
a  press  conference  in  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  Newsweek  and  castigated  the 
Periscope  item  concerning  State  Depart¬ 
ment  leaks  as  untrue. 

Mr.  Crawford,  informed  of  Mr.  White’s 
unusual  press  conference,  picked  up  the 
telephone  in  New  York  and  called  Mr. 
White  in  Washington.  He  offered  to 
supply  names  and  affidavits  to  confirm 
the  veracity  of  the  item. 

Later  in  the  same  day  Mr.  Barrett 
telephoned  Mr.  Crawford  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  said  he  was  making  the  call 
“as  a  friend  and  former  associate.”  He 
told  Mr.  Crawford  that  he  did  not  believe 
Mr.  Crawford  wanted  to  proceed  in  such 
fashion.  His  approximate  words  were, 
“You  don’t  want  to  do  that.”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  also  at  one  point  in  the  conversation 
introduced  a  note  that  obviously  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  warning,  asking,  “What  if 
X  gave  us  an  affidavit?” 

On  Thursday  night  Mr.  White  called 
Mr.  Crawford  on  the  telephone  and  told 
Mr.  Crawford  that  the  State  Department 
wanted  the  names  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  Mr.  Barrett 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  and  told  Mr. 


Crawford  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
a  mistake  and  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  wished  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  rather  curi¬ 
ous  procedure  which  followed,  with  all 
the  foregoing  as  a  preface. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  March  12, 
there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  of  Mr. 
Crawford’s  apartment.  Mrs.  Crawford 
answered  the  door.  There  stood  a  man 
who  handed  her  his  card  and  said  that 
he  was  a  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Intelligence  Division. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photograph  of 
that  card  which  was  left  with  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford.  It  identified  the  caller  as  Edwin 
D.  Lennerts,  Division  of  Ssecurity,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  his  office  as  room  5012,  General 
Post  Office,  Thirty-third  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Pennsylvania  6-7700,  extension 
747. 

What  follows  is  either  the  most  stupid 
act  in  history  or  one  of  the  boldest  at¬ 
tempts  to  intimidate  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Lennerts  said  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  understood  that  early  in  1942 
Mr.  Crawford,  then  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  leftish  tabloid  PM,  had 
written  a  series  of  articles  that  were  un¬ 
friendly  to  Senator  Tydings.  Mr.  Len¬ 
nerts  told  Mrs.  Crawford  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  back  volumes  of  PM 
and  he  wondered  if  the  Crawfords  had 
files  which  might  contain  the  articles. 

Now  note  this:  Back  files  of  PM  exist 
in  numerous  places  in  this  country. 
They  are  certainly  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  assume  they  are  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Mrs.  Crawford,  as¬ 
suming  the  same  thing,  asked  Mr.  Len¬ 
nerts  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  library 
and  get  them."  He  said  he  had  done  so 
but  had  been  unable  to  find  them. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Crawford  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  talk  to  Mr.  Crawford? 
He  is  here.” 

Mr.  Crawford  talked  to  Mr.  Lennerts 
briefly,  told  him  he  had  no  files,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  any  real  investigator  would 
..know  enough  to  visit  the  libraries  or  the 
newspaper  files  in  New  York.  Mr.  Len- 
nito’ts  left. 

pan  reach  only  one  conclusion  from 
this  incident. 

_  Eitnftf  Mr.  Lennerts  is  one  of  the  stu¬ 
pidest  investigators  who  ever  worked  for 
the  Government  and  is  totally  unquali¬ 
fied  for  his’iob,  or  this  call  was  made  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  intimidating 
an  editor  of  oUi;  free  press. 

Mr.  Crawfom  was  outraged.  He 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  called  Mr. 
Barrett  in  Washington,  protesting  vig¬ 
orously.  Mr.  Barrett  feigned  disbelief, 
saying  that  some  terrrole  mistake  must 
have  been  made.  Mr.  B&rrett  attempted 
to  assure  Mr.  Crawford  that  the  whole 
matter  had  been  a  mistake^  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  still  unbelieving,  but  Hot  inclined 
to  have  open  warfare  with  thelstate  De¬ 
partment,  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest 
until  he  could  personally  make  a  trip  to 
Washington.  One  week  later,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  28,  Mr.  Crawford  went\to 
Washington  and  called  on  John  E.  Peu- 
rifoy.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration. 
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able  information  along  the  line  of  dis^ 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  certain  persons 
who  have  been  employed  by  the  State 
Department. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  ob¬ 
servation,  which  will  take  me  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be  through; 

So  far  as  the  production  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  is  concerned,  let  me  say  that- it  is  , 
peculiar  that  the  moment  the  Senate 
seeks  to  inquire  into  the  loyalty  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons,  all  sorts  of  barriers  ^re  in¬ 
terposed  and  all  sorts  of  precedents  are 
cited,  in  some  cases  precedent?'  which  j 
are  alleged  to  have  applied  for  more  than 
100  years.  Precedents  are  all  very  well, 
Mr.  President ;  but  an  emergency  of  this 
sort  involves  most  important  considera¬ 
tions.  So  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  concerned,  it  is  nj’y  absolute 
judgment  and  honest  opinion  that  until  f 
the  subcommittee  has  exhausted  every 
remedy  available  to  it,  it  shdiild  attempt 
to  get  the  files  in  the  case  of/persons  who 
are  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

A  study  of  most  of  tfte  precedents 
which  have  been  cited  reveals  that  they 
had  to  do  with  correspondence  of  a  pri-  , 
vate  nature  between  thePresident  of  the  ; 
United  States  and  a  Cabinet  member,  j 
or  similar  matters.  However,  this  inves¬ 
tigation  involves  the  ^ery  security  and 
national  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Certainly  We  should  go  the 
extra  mile;  we  should  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  do  in  connection  with  such  [ 
an  important  matted.  We  should  be  re¬ 
sourceful  enough  to/take  every  step  nec-  , 
essary  to  enable  our  committee  to  get 
the  files,  so  as  to  b*  able  to  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  disloyalty,  iff  allegations  are  made,  > 
which  satisfy  the/  committee,  regarding 
whether  there  is  ifra  high  position  in  the 
Government  service  a  person  who  is  a 
menace  to  our  national  defense. 

I  should  like  fo  see  such  a  determina-  ’ 
tion  made,  bemuse  I  think  there  is  no  ’ 
precedent  upo^  which  the  withholding  of 
these  files  or  immunity  from  furnishing  j 
them  can  be  JJased,  that  is  applicable  to 
the  present  feituation.  In  the  interest 
of  the  public  good,  in  the  interest  of  the  / 
security  anctfdefense  of  the  United  States  • 
of  America, 'I  should  like  to  see  the  Pres-  / 
ident  turn  the  files  over  for  examination.  . 

I  thank/the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  f 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  observa- 
tions  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
his  assurance  that  the  cases  of  the  91 
persons /referred  to  will  be  considered 
serious!^  by  the  committee.  In  this  in-  * 
stance,/ in  the  absence  of  the  files,  there  ‘ 
may  be  91  persons  whom  the  State  De-  . 
partir^ent  either  required  to  resign,  or 
permitted  to  resign  voluntarily,  because  ' 
they  were  subversive  risks  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

I  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
r  eliding  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3482)  grant¬ 
ing  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
jiegotiation  of  a  compact  relating  to  the 
./waters  of  the  Canadian  River  by  the 
j  States  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  long-distance  telephone  call 
this  morning  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith].  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  his  voice  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  As  Senators  know,  he  has  been 
ill.  He  informed  me  he  was  feeling  fine 
and  hoped  to  return  to  the  Senate  within 
a  few  days.  He  requested  me  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  speech  which  he  had 
expected  to  deliver  on  the  pending  bill. 
I  desire  to  read  merely  the  concluding 
paragraph,  which,  I  think,  in  a  way 
pours  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  He 
says: 

The  United  States  has  always  been  able  to 
achieve  unity  in  times  of  danger,  and  we 
can  achieve  it  now.  Let  us  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves.  The  Communist  successes  in  China, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  put  us 
all  in  danger,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  It  must  be  the  solemn  duty  of  states¬ 
men  of  both  parties  to  exchange  and  de¬ 
bate  their  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu¬ 
tual  confidence — and  then,  having  reached 
a  conclusion,  to  take  positive,  united  action 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  American  people. 

I  think  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
that  one  paragraph  express  the  real 
heart  and  soul  of  the  issue  that  is  in¬ 
volved  at  this  time  before  the  American 
people.  Alexander  Smith,  a  grand  man, 
a  fine  Senator,  a  gentleman,  through  me, 
requests  that  his  speech  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
have  touched  upon  all  parts  of  the  important 
bill  we  have  before  us.  I  endorse  fully  what 
they  have  said.  I  do  not  intend  to  present 
such  a  comprehensive  statement  myself,  but 
there  are  several  points  I  should  like  to  de¬ 
velop  with  respect  both  to  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  and  to  those  parts  dealing 
with  the  Far  East,  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
particular  interest. 

THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

First,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  Europe.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  the  words  of  our  honored  col¬ 
league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg],  in  his  recent  letter  to 
ECA  Administrator  Hoffman.  In  that  elo¬ 
quent  letter,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
asked: 

“In  all  candor  can  it  be  successfully  de¬ 
nied  that  the  ECA  has  been  substantially 
responsible  for  reversing  the  corroding  gloom 
which  threatened  western  civilization  2  years 
ago  and  which  might  have  brought  the  iron 
curtain  to  the  very  rims  of  the  Atlantic  but 
f  -•  this  brave  adventure?  How  much  is  that 
worth  in  liberties,  in  lives,  and  in  dollars  to 
our  own  United  States?  How  much?” 


Mr.  President,  every  one  of  us  should  ask 
himself  that  searching  question:  “How 
much?” 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  financing  of  the 
Marshall  plan  has  called  for  extraordinary 
sums  of  money.  We  have  already  appropri¬ 
ated  some  $10,000,000,000  for  its  operation, 
and  now  we  are  considering  a  third  appro¬ 
priation.  Each  annual  request  has  been 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  and  yet  the 
present  request  is  still  for  a  very  large  sum — 
nearly  three  billions.  These  billions  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 
They  constitute  a  heavy  burden  which  all  of 
us  would  like  to  see  reduced. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  can  any  of  us  honestly 
ignore  the  vast  importance  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  of  this  continuing  program?  At  the 
very  outset  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  Marshall  plan  was  designed  to  last  4 
years.  The  dramatic  successes  of  the  first  2 
years  in  restoring  confidence  and  reviving 
production  in  western  Europe  are  well 
known.  Now,  in  this  third  year  which  lies 
before  us,  we  seek  to  build  on  that  sound 
foundation  an  edifice  of  free  and  vigorous 
trade  in  Europe — an  edifice  in  which  that 
Continent  of  free  peoples  can  find  enduring 
prosperity  and  self-support. 

This  great  cooperative  venture  stands  to¬ 
day  at  the  half-way  mark.  If  we  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  refuse  to  do  our  part  in  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  end,  in  my  judgment  we 
would  be  faced  with  one  of  two  tragic  results. 
Either  we  would  have  to  maintain  western 
Europe  indefinitely  on  a  kind  of  charity- 
relief  basis,  or  we  would  see  the  whole  of 
that  free  Continent  fall  under  Communist 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  both  of  these 
results  would  be  repugnant  to  the  American 
people,  as  they  would  be  to  me.  As  to  the 
first,  let  me  remind  the  Senate  of  the  note 
on  which  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  concluded  a 
letter  of  his  to  me  dated  March  21,  in  which 
he  said: 

“Europe  wants  to  pay  her  own  way  and 
we  should  help  her  to  do  so.  We  in  ECA  ad¬ 
ministering  this  program  have  constantly 
kept  in  mind  that  the  only  charity  of  endur¬ 
ing  value  is  that  charity  which  lifts  people 
above  the  need  of  charity.” 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  my  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  statement.  If  we  should 
allow  our  dynamic  ECA  program  to  give  way 
to  a  long  and  sterile  period  of  charity  hand¬ 
outs  to  Europe,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan  would  be  destroyed.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfair  both  to  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Ultimately  I  feel  certain  it  would 
bring  disaster. 

But  let  me  ask  Senators  to  consider  the 
second  alternative — that  of  abandoning  Eu¬ 
rope  completely  to  the  onslaught  of  com¬ 
munism.  I  need  not  elaborate  on  this 
thought,  because  it  is  unthinkable  to  us  all. 
It  would  mean  the  immediate  extinction  of 
the  free  way  of  life  among  over  200,000,000 
people  who  share  our  common  western  heri¬ 
tage.  And  soon  after  it  would  mean  that  we 
ourselves  would  face  a  threat  to  our  security 
so  terrible  that  even  our  great  Nation  might 
not  be  able  to  withstand  it. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  dire  alterna¬ 
tives  which  the  last  2  years  of  the  Marshall 
plan  are  designed  to  prevent.  The  price  we 
Americans  are  asked  to  pay  this  year  is  not 
quite  $3[t)00,000.  The  objective  is  peace  and 
freedom  for  the  world  we  Americans  live  in. 
Let  me  again  ask  in  the  words  of  Senator 
Vandenberg  : 

“How  much  is  that  worth  in  liberties,  in 
lives,  and  in  dollars  to  our  own  United 
States?” 

ttnparttsan  foreign  policy 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  comment  briefly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unpartisanship  in  our  foreign  policy. 
I.  think  that  is  appropriate  here,  because,  as 
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Senator  Vandenberg  has  pointed  out,  the 
European  recovery  program  which  we  are 
considering  now  “was  launched  as  an  unpar¬ 
tisan  enterprise,  *  *  *  established  by  a 

Republican  Congress  in  full  cooperation  with 
a  Democratic  Executive.”  Senator  Vanden¬ 
berg  went  on  to  say:  "This  working  Unity 
typifies  the  finest  American  tradition  and  is 
our  greatest  safety  in  the  presence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  hazards  to  all  Americans.” 

With  this  sentiment  I  emphatically  agree. 
The  European  recovery  program,  along  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  stands  as  a  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  unpartisan  spirit.  I  have  been 
happy  to  give  my  considered  support  to  all 
of  those  bold  measures.  In  so  doing  I  felt 
I  was  acting  both  as  a  Republican  and,  above 
all,  as  an  American. 

We  all  know  that  unfortunately  during  the 
recent  tragic  years  there  was  never  any  such 
unpartisan  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Par  East.  Indeed,  until  very  recently  it 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  no  United 
States  policy  at  all  for  that  critical  area,  un¬ 
less  a  hands-off  attitude  at  a  time  of  tragic 
upheaval  can  be  called  a  policy. 

But  now  I  am  happy  to  note  that  we  seem 
at  long  last  to  be  moving  into  a  period  of 
constructive  action  in  the  Par  East,  I  have 
strong  hopes  that,  as  our  policies  in  that  area 
are  further  developed,  they  will  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  genuine  unpartisan  cooperation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  only  in  this  way  can  our 
policies  reflect  the  best-informed  views 
available,  and  that  only  in  this  way  can  they 
gain  the  indispensable  support  of  a  united 
American  people.  It  may  therefore  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  consider  briefly  just  what  an 
unpartisan  foreign  policy  is. 

An  unpartisan  foreign  policy  does  not 
mean  an  executive  policy  rubber-stamped  by 
the  opposition  party  before  it  is  put  into 
effect.  It  does  mean  a  foreign  policy  arrived 
at  after  serious  and  thorough  consultation 
with  the  opposition.  It  means  that  there 
should  be  no  partisan  attacks  on  such  a 
policy  arrived  at  after  proper  consultation. 
And  it  means  that  unpartisan  consultation 
must  be  continued  while  the  policy  is  being 
given  effect.  Policy  formation  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  process,  and  unpartisan  consultation 
must  therefore  also  be  continuous. 

Let  me  add  my  firm  belief  that  worth¬ 
while  unpartisan  consultation  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  out  simply  within  the  executive  branch. 
As  I  have  stated  publicly,  I  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  recent  appointments  of  two 
eminent  Republicans,  former  Senators  John 
Sherman  Cooper  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  as 
consultants  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Their 
advice  and  counsel  will  unquestionably  be  of 
great  service  in  the  development  of  our 
American  policies.  But  I  do  not  suppose  for 
a  minute  that  their  presence  in  the  State 
Department  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
continuing  consultation  with  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  I  look 
to  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Dulles  as  an  augury  for  an  increasingly  use¬ 
ful  relationship  of  mutual  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department  and  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  my  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  we  are  now  considering 
stems  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  product  cf  the  very  sort  of  continuing 
unpartisan  consultation  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  My  Republican  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
shared  on  a  basis  of  genuine  equality  in  the 
discussion  of  these  foreign-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  ECA  and  the  Department  of 
State.  We  have  taken  an  important  part  in 
the  actual  drafting  of  this  legislation. 

I  make  that  observation  not  only  as  an 
additional  mark  in  favor  of  the  pending 
measure,  but  also  because  in  my  judgment 
this  method  of  cooperation  in  policy  making 
should  be  a  model  for  all  our  future  ap¬ 
proaches  to  foreign  policy  problems.  It  is 


a  method  which  assures  for  our  policies  that 
firmness  and  that  united  public  support 
without  which  the  United  States  cannot 
maintain  its  position  of  leadership  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

General  Marshall  said  a  few  days  ago,  in 
referring  to  the  cold  war:  “Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  chips  are  down.  Winning  this 
struggle  is  as  vital  to  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  world  as  any  military  cam¬ 
paign  in  history.”  In  such  a  situation,  any 
quest  for  partisan  advantage  from  any 
source  whatever  can  benefit  no  party  except 
the  Communist  Party.  To  every  Senator  I 
make  this  plea,  whether  he  be  a  Republican 
or  Democrat:  Let  us  close  our  ranks  as  we 
did  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  work  together  as 
free  Americans  in  the  cold  struggle  that  lies 
before  us. 

ehp  revealed  soviet  designs 

Just  where  do  we  stand  today  in  this  cold 
struggle?  Before  discussing  further  the  parts 
of  this  legislation  dealing  with  the  Far  East, 
let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  history  of 
the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe.  I  think  it 
gives  us  a  valuable  perspective  on  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  and  on  the  role  which  this 
brave  adventure  has  played  in  the  cold  war. 

In  the  years  just  after  World  War  II  the 
world  strategy  of  the  Soviets  was  not  yet 
entirely  clear  to  us.  We  still  entertained 
hopes  of  genuine  cooperation  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  the  building  of  peace. 

Ironically,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Marshall  plan  which 
“smoked  out”  the  sinister  truth  about  Rus¬ 
sian  intentions.  I  say  “ironically”  because 
General  Marshall’s  famous  proposal  in  his 
Harvard  speech  in  June  1947  was  not  con¬ 
ceived  with  any  such  intent.  As  he  said  at 
the  time: 

“Our  policy  is  not  directed  against  any 
country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger,  pov¬ 
erty,  desperation  and  chaos.” 

General  Marshall  left  the  door  open  to 
any  nation — Russia  included — to  participate 
in  the  program  he  was  proposing.  He  said: 

“Any  government  that  is  willing  to  assist 
in  the  task  of  recovery  will  find  full  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.” 

This  proposal  came  as  a  shock  to  the  So¬ 
viets.  Just  how  great  a  shock  was  revealed 
in  their  furious  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
new  program,  or  to  permit  any  of  their  satel¬ 
lites  to  participate. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  since  developed, 
it  is  not  hard  to  fathom  the  reason  for  this 
refusal.  The  situation  in  Europe  was  shaping 
up  exactly  to  Russia’s  taste.  The  “hunger, 
poverty,  desperation  and  chaos”  of  which 
General  Marshall  had  spoken  were  doing  the 
work  of  a  hundred  Russian  military  divi¬ 
sions.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  Marshall 
speech  it  must  have  seemed  certain  to  the 
Politburo  that  all  of  Europe  would  soon 
fall  into  their  hands  without  the  firing  of 
a  single  shot. 

That  was  the  background  of  Molotov’s 
famous  “walk-out”  from  the  Paris  meeting 
in  1947 — one  of  the  most  self-incriminating 
acts  in  history.  After  that  there  were  few 
of  us  indeed  who  remained  blind  to  the  true 
purpose  of  the  Communists.  Whatever 
doubts  remained  were  quickly  dispelled  by 
the  establishment  of  the  “Cominform”  and 
the  all-out  campaign  which  Moscow  im¬ 
mediately  launched  against  European  recov¬ 
ery.  By  the  time  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  was  passed — some  11  months  after 
the  Marshall  proposal  was  offered  to  the 
world — the  Congress  could  say  with  deep 
conviction,  in  the  language  of  that  Act  it¬ 
self — “the  existing  situation  in  Europe  en¬ 
dangers  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.” 

The  fog  had  been  dispelled,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  Western  Eur¬ 
ope.  The  true  purpose  of  the  Soviets  had 
been  revealed  in  all  its  terrible  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  in  truth  a  hot  struggle  for 


men’s  minds  and  loyalties.  The  minds  and' 
loyalties  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  are 
with  us  in  that  struggle  today.  In  the  first 
2  years  of  the  Marshall  Plan  they  have  re¬ 
gained  their  will  to  work  and,  if  need  be, 
to  fight  for  their  liberties.  In  election  after 
election  they  have  talked  back  to  Moscow 
and  answered  the  threats  and  blandishments 
of  their  own  Communist  parties  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  “No!” 

Yet  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Russians  still 
regard  Western  Europe  as  a  vital  battle¬ 
ground  between  the  free  world  and  the  to¬ 
talitarian  world.  As  General  Bradley  said 
recently,  “In  the  studied  opinion  of  any 
aggressor,  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
cultural  prize  of  the  world  is  Western 
Europe.” 

Mr.  President,  in  my  considered  judgment 
the  greatest  barrier  that  stands  today  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  that  prize  is  the  continued 
success  of  the  Marshall  plan  as  a  cooperative 
venture  of  free  nations.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  support  this 
notable  advance  with  positive  vigor. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FAR  EAST  IN  THE  COLD  WAR 

Now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  American  action  in  the  Far  East. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  I  have  said 
about  our  European  program  will  diminish 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  emphasis  which 
I  have  long  felt  we  must  place  on  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  In  my  view  the  fall  of  the  entire 
Far  East  to  communism  would  be  no  less 
disastrous  to  the  United  States  than  the  fall 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  struggle  with 
communism  our  problem  is  world-wide  and 
our.  thinking  must  be  world-wide. 

I  therefore  propose  to  devote  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  this  statement  to  those  parts 
of  the  pending  bill  that  relate  to  the  Far 
East. 

In  many  respects  our  struggle  for  the 
minds  and  loyalties  of  men  is  much  more 
difficult  in  the  Far  East  than  it  has  been 
in  Europe,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  waged 
with  little  success.  The  reasons  for  this 
greater  difficulty  are  not  hard  to  grasp,  ©ur 
common  ancestry  with  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  makes  it  easier  to  establish  mutual 
understanding  with  them.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  never  developed  what  I  have 
called  Far  East-mindedness.  This  we  must 
do  without  delay.  If  we  are  to  help  the 
peoples  of  that  vast  area  to  understand  such 
western  concepts  as  democracy,  personal 
freedom,  and  national  self-determination, 
then  we  in  turn  must  learn  to  understand 
the  minds  and  aspirations  of  these  peoples 
whose  civilization  is  older  than  our  own  and 
whose  recent  history  is  one  of  poverty  and 
subjugation. 

Our  shortcomings  in  this  respect  are 
tragically  illustrated  in  the  collapse  of  Na¬ 
tionalist  China.  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  the  central  reasons  for  that  collapse  was 
that  the  leadership  in  China  did  not  really 
understand  western  democracy.  But  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  as  much  a  reflection  on  us 
as  it  is  on  them.  In  my  judgment  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  China  never  effectively  tried  to 
promote  the  understanding  and  practice  of 
democratic  principles,  which  might  well  have 
turned  the  tide  in  that  great  ideological 
struggle.  Instead,  our  officials  seem  to  have 
made  the  disastrous  error  of  concluding  that 
the  only  alternative  to  further  military  aid 
was  complete  or  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  Nationalist  Government.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  dollars — we  had  the  God-given 
opportunity  to  help  the  Chinese  leaders  and 
their  people  to  understand  what  democracy 
could  give  in  the  way  of  a  full  life,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  fulsome  and  cynical  promises  of 
the  Communists.  And  in  this  crisis  we,  their 
friends  and  advisers  for  over  half  a  century, 
failed  them  utterly. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  remedy  these 
shortcomings.  The  pending  measure  pro¬ 
vides  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
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which  can  serve,  as  it  has  in  Europe,  as  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  ideological  struggle. 
The  areas  for  which  this  assistance  is  des¬ 
tined  are  all  areas  where  our  ideals  of  na¬ 
tional  independence,  personal  freedom,  and 
democratic  self-government  have  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  fighting  chance  to  survive  and  prosper. 
But  those  ideals  cannot  long  survive  without 
the  material  and  moral  backing  of  the 
United  States. 

KOREAN  AID 

Title  II  of  the  pending  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  aid  to  the 
new  Republic  of  Korea.  Last  year  we  au¬ 
thorized  $150,000,000  for  aid  to  that  Republic, 
a  nation  torn  asunder  by  the  creation  of  the 
puppet  Communist  regime  in  the  north. 

Let  me  say  frankly  to  the  Senate  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  voyage  from  the  west  coast  to  Japan 
last  summer  I  heard  comments  from  some 
individuals  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
Korea  to  the  effect  that  that  country  could 
not  be  expected  to  hold  out  long  against  the 
Communist  tide,  and  that  further  American 
aid  would  therefore  not  be  justified.  But  in 
my  conversations  with  General  MacArthur 
and  others  and  during  my  personal  visit  to 
Korea  I  definitely  received  the  opposite  im- 
pfession.  I  was  able  to  see  how  the  funds  we 
had  appropriated  last  year  were  being  put 
to  work.  I  was  favorably  impressed  by  the 
ability  of  our  own  personnel  there — and  at 
this  point  let  me  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Ambassador  John  J.  Muccio  and  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bunce,  head  of  our  ECA  mission  in  Korea. 
The  devotion,  vision,  and  energy  of  these 
two  men  and  their  organizations  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  splendid  progress  made. 

I  was  also  favorably  impressed  by  the  essen¬ 
tial  promise  of  the  new  Korean  Government. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  further  ECA  aid  to  Korea 
was  not  only  a  justifiable  calculated  risk  but 
an  absolute  necessity  if  that  country  was 
to  remain  free  and  increase  its  strength. 

The  problems  of  the  Korean  Republic  are 
tremendous.  During  the  40  years  of  Japanese 
control,  it  is  true,  many  important  indus¬ 
tries  were  started  which  gave  promise  of 
making  Korea  an  important  industrial  area. 
But  unfortunately  while  the  Japanese  were 
in  control  all  the  higher  positions  went  to 
Japanese  industrial  experts.  It  is  therefore- 
necessary  for  Koreans  who  are  now  taking 
over  to  have  special  training  to  qualify  them 
for  executive  leadership.  This  means  that 
the  United  States  has  had  to  furnish  tech¬ 
nical  experts  to  train  Korean  managers  for 
these  plants. 

A  year  or  so  ago  this  situation  looked  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  addition,  there  was  the  threat  that 
northern  Korea,  dominated  by  Russia,  might 
take  over  the  entire  peninsula.  In  the  face 
of  these  problems  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
took  a  real  risk  in  giving  Korea  our  initial 
ECA  aid. 

However,  developments  during  this  past 
year  have  justified  our  confidence.  As  is 
well  known  the  new  Korean  Republic  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  and 
is  therefore  in  a  sense  under  United  Nations 
care  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops 
the  Koreans  have  developed  a  well -trained 
army  of  their  own,  numbering  some  100,000, 
which  is  considered  thoroughly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  Southern  Korea  in  any  possi¬ 
ble  conflict  with  the  North,  unless  of  course 
the  Chinese  Communists  or  Russia  inject 
themselves  into  the  situation.  On  the  best 
advice  that  I  could  obtain  there  appears  to 
be  no  immediate  danger  on  this  score  so  long 
as  Korea  continues  to  have  our  moral  sup¬ 
port.  Economic  problems  still  admittedly 
present  great  difficulties,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  these  problems  will  be 
effectively  dealt  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  can,  like  the  Philippine  Republic, 


become  a  living  symbol  throughout  the  Far 
East  of  the  freedom  and  Increasing  pros¬ 
perity  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  choice 
of  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
will  to  success  is  there.  In  our  own  na¬ 
tional  interest  we  must  not  fail  the  people 
of  Korea. 

CHINA  AID 

Title  III  of  this  bill  is  the  China  Aid  Act 
of  1950. 

This  title  does  not  require  a’ny  new  appro¬ 
priations.  It  merely  continues  until  June 
30,  1951,  the  availability  of  funds  already 
appropriated  for  China  aid,  which  under 
present  law  cannot  be  spent  after  June  30 
of  this  year.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
these  remaining  funds  are  expected  to 
amount  to  about  $94,000,000.  These  funds 
can  be  used  in  what  remains  of  non-Com- 
munist  China  and  in  the  general  area  of 
China. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  $94,000,000  which  the  Executive 
will  have  available  for  economic  assistance 
under  this  bill,  we  appropriated  last  year, 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act,  the  sum  of  $75,000,000  to  provide  an 
emergency  fund  for  the  President  to  use  in 
non-Communist  China,  and  in  the  general 
area  of  China,  primarily  for  military  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  availability  of  these  funds  may  well 
be  the  means  of  redirecting  the  whole  pres¬ 
ent  trend  in  the  Far  East.  We  have  pur¬ 
posely  earmarked  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  available  ECA  funds  for  non-Com¬ 
munist  China,  including  Hainan  and  For¬ 
mosa.  I  am  hopefully  confident  that  we  are 
turning  away  from  the  negative  and  mis¬ 
taken  policy  of  the  past,  and  that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  positive,  all-American,  un¬ 
partisan  approach  to  the  acute  Far  Eastern 
problems  of  today.  In  my  Judgment,  as  in 
that  of  the  committee,  it  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  make  available  the  funds  to 
carry  that  positive  policy  through. 

On  my  return  from  the  Far  East  last  fall 
I  stated  the  view  that  “our  attitude  must 
remain  flexible  because  of  the  constant  day- 
to-day  changes  in  the  picture.”  That  is 
essentially  the  position  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  took  in  reporting  this  title.  The  condi¬ 
tions  in  China  and  the  Far  East  are  so  fluid 
that  it  might  well  be  disastrous  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  availability  of  these  funds  for  an¬ 
other  year.  The  very  fact  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  fluid  gives  \is  the  greater  opportunity. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  in  non-Com¬ 
munist  China  and  in  the  perimeter  around 
China  to  halt  the  advancing  fires  of  com¬ 
munism  by  building  some  democratic  back¬ 
fires  of  our  own. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  seize  that 
opportunity  by  offering  a  positive  program 
in  the  Far  East  in  terms  which  the  peoples 
of  that  area  can  clearly  understand.  I  have 
often  remarked  on  the  great  urge  in  that 
part  of  the  world  for  national  independence, 
personal  freedom,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  sensed  this  urge  and  by  their 
promises  have  for  the  time  being  captured 
the  imagination  and  support  of  large  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Chinese  population.  If  this 
advancing  tide  of  communism  is  ever  to  be 
reversed,  it  must  be  our  policy  not  only  to 
expose  Communist  falsehoods  but  also  to 
show  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  that  their 
aspirations  can  be  realized  only  in  a  free 
society.  But  to  do  this  we  must  live  with 
them  and  learn  what  they  are  thinking. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  our  ECA  program 
and  part  V  of  the  bill,  the  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program.  It  is  a  small  beginning,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  When  Am¬ 
bassador  Jessup  recently  reported  to  the 
committee  on  his  trip  to  the  Far  East,  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  south¬ 
east  Asia  understand  what  technical  assist¬ 
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ance  from  the  United  States  can  mean  to 
them.  They  have  seen  the  activities  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  other  American 
institutions,  and  they  know  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  what  the  West  has  to  offer  them 
in  the  way  of  increased  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  prevention  of  disease,  and  industrial 
techniques.  These  peoples,  who  have  lived 
amid  hunger  and  disease  for  generations,  are 
eager  for  this  kind  of  help.  After  centuries 
of  colonial  subjection,  they  are  demanding 
these  things  which  they  consider  their  birth¬ 
right  as  human  beings.  If  they  cannot  get 
help  from  the  West,  the  danger  is  that  they 
will  seek  help  from  the  Communists,  whose 
promises  they  hear  every  day. 

Much  as  I  believe  in  the  spreading  of  the 
story  of  our  great  western  political  tradi¬ 
tion,  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  never  cap¬ 
ture  the  imaginations  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
simply  by  expounding  the  philosophy  of 
democracy.  We  can  win  the  friendship  and 
loyalty  of  these  people  only  if  we  also  pro¬ 
vide  positive,  productive  assistance  to  meet 
the  harsh  problems  of  life  in  that  area  of 
the  world — the  problems  of  low  living  stand' 
ards,  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  disease. 
These  are  technical  matters  in  which  the 
United  States  far  surpasses  Russia.  This 
advantage  of  ours  gives  us  an  unparalleld 
opportunity  which  we  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  our  far  eastern  policy 
is  definitely  making  progress.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  Secretary  Acheson  has  drawn 
the  line  in  the  Far  East.  At  San  Francisco 
he  warned  that  if  the  people  of  China  “are 
led  by  their  rulers  into  aggressive  or  subver¬ 
sive  adventures  beyond  their  borders,”  these 
adventures  “would  violate  «  *  *  the 

traditions  and  interests  of  their  Asian  neigh¬ 
bors,  of  the  American  people,  and — indeed — 
of  all  free  peoples.” 

I  feel  that  this  attitude,  combined  with 
a  continued  refusal  to  recognize  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  and  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  programs  of  economic  and  military  aid 
and  technical  assistance  which  I  have  been 
discussing,  can  definitely  turn  the  tide  in 
those  areas.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Acheson,  dur¬ 
ing  the  forthcoming  meetings  in  London, 
will  be  able  to  reinforce  these  American  poli¬ 
cies  by  welding  the  interests  of  our  friends, 
including  the  free  countries  of  the  Pacific, 
into  a  unified  policy  for  southeast  Asia  in 
which  all  free  nations  can  cooperate. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Department  of  State 
in  handling  these  Far  Eastern  matters  from 
now  on  will  show  the  imagination  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  we  need  to  meet  the  tremendous 
challenge  that  confronts  us  there.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  my  judgment  that  we 
give  full  consideration  to  the  points  of  view 
of  so  many  of  our  representatives  who  are 
living  or  have  lived  in  the  Far  East.  I  have 
reference  especially  to  our  military  and  naval 
experts  such  as  General  MacArthur,  General 
Wedemeyer,  and  Admiral  Badger. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  high  light  the  main 
issues  presented  to  us  by  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  ECA  legislation  this  year. 

As  the  program  in  Europe  has  developed 
in  the  first  2  years  of  its  operation  we  can 
see  that  its  objectives  and  purposes  as  origi¬ 
nally  outlined  by  Secretary  Marshall  are  be¬ 
ing  amazingly  accomplished  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  stepping  up  of  production 
throughout  the  cooperating  countries.  One 
could  almost  say  that  a  miracle  has  hap¬ 
pened.  A  study  of  the  tables  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  shows  the  advances  made  in 
each  of  the  participating  countries  and  in 
the  production  of  essential  commodities 
looking  toward  the  restoration  of  economic 
stability. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  all  disappointed  with 
the  lack  of  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
economic  and  political  integration  or  the 
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countries  concerned,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  much  more  progress  to  be  made  in  these 
directions  if  Europe  is  to  be  substantially  on 
its  own  feet  and  freed  from  the  dollar-short- 
age  embarrassments  by  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1952. 

Except  for  this  vitally  important  integra¬ 
tion  problem,  however,  the  progress  has  been 
as  originally  contemplated,  and  has  been 
indicated  by  the  progressively  smaller  annual 
appropriations.  In  fiscal  1948-49  the  over¬ 
all  ECA  appropriation  was  something  over 
$5,000,000,000.  In  fiscal  1949-50  the  over-all 
ECA  appropriation  was  slightly  under  $4,000,- 
000,000.  The  authorization  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  his  organization  are  asking  for  fiscal 
1950-51  is  something  under  $3,000,000,000. 
It  is  clear  from  these  over-all  figures  that 
the  appropriations  made  each  year  have  been 
reduced  annually  by  about  $1,000,000,000, 
and  the  anticipated  request  for  1951-52  looks 
forward  to  another  reduction  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  or  more.  This  is  expected  to  leave  the 
so-called  dollar  gap  within  manageable  pro¬ 
portions  so  that  the  Marshall  plan  as  such 
can  be  definitely  terminated  at  the  end  of 
1952  as  originally  contemplated. 

This  does  not  mean  that  in  1952  all  the 
problems  of  Europe  will  be  solved,  nor  does 
it  inean  that  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  considering  the  over-all  situation  at 
that  time.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
the  Marshall  plan  as  such  will  be  definitely 
terminated  and  that  any  new  program  will 
then  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  light  of  conditions  as  they  then 
exist. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  measure  with  the 
amendments  as  added  by  the  committee  and 
with  the  full  authorization  requested  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  wonderfully  effective  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
approval  by  the  Congress  for  what  has  been 
so  splendidly  accomplished.  Furthermore 
it  will  be  an  expression  of  our  determination 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
communism  throughout  the  world  by  effec¬ 
tive  economic  and  psychological  aid  to  the 
non-Communist  areas  to  help  themselves  in 
their  yearnings  for  independence  and  free¬ 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  close,  I  want  to  stress 
again  the  urgent  need  for  an  unpartisan  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  foreign  policy  problems. 
As  I  stated  in  my  report  of  December  1, 
1949: 

“America  united  on  a  far  eastern  policy 
can  and  must  definitely  halt  this  creeping 
paralysis  of  communism  which  today 
threatens  every  freedom  that  our  forefathers 
fought,  bled  and  died  for  on  this  continent.” 

The  United  States  has  always  been  able 
to  achieve  unity  in  times  of  danger,  and 
we  can  achieve  it  now.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  The  Communist  successes  in 
China,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have 
put  us  all  in  danger,  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  alike.  It  must  be  the  solemn  duty 
of  statesmen  of  both  parties  to  exchange 
and  debate  their  ideas  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  confidence — and  then,  having 
reached  a  conclusion,  to  take  positive,  united 
action  in  the  name  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

REPORT  OF  SENATOR  THOMAS  OF  OKLA¬ 
HOMA  ON  A  MISSION  TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  at 
this  time  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
port  for  the  Record.  The  report  is  be¬ 
ing  submitted  by  myself,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  which  has 
charge  of  the  recommendations  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment.  This  committee  has  the  largest 
single  bill  before  the  Senate.  Last  year. 


the  bill  carried  approximately  $15,000,- 
000,000  for  the  support  of  our  Military 
Establishment.  This  year  it  remains  to 
be  seen  just  how  much  the  bill  will  carry, 
because  to  date  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  has  acted  upon  the  requests 
of  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
will  be  my  own  report.  It  will  not  be  a 
report  for  the  full  committee,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  committee  of 
seven  Senators  appointed  to  make  a  trip 
to  western  Europe  made  the  trip  and 
came  back  early  in  December.  All  the 
members  were  anxious  to  get  back  to 
their  homes,  so  we  had  no  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  confer  on  the  nature  of  a 
report.  My  report,  as  chairman,  was 
prepared  on  the  ship  returning  from 
Europe,  and  that  is  the  report  I  desire 
to  make  at  this  time. 

The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  made  appropriations  for  aid 
and  assistance  to  foreign  nations  and 
peoples,  under  laws  authorizing  such 
appropriations. 

The  authorizing  legislation  and  the 
appropriations  made  thereunder  were 
passed  by  the  Congress  upon  representa¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  submitted  by 
agents  of  our  Government. 

For  the  want  of  time  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  was  forced  to 
act  upon  such  data  and  statements  as 
were  presented  to  the  committee. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  and 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  assist¬ 
ance  items,  it  was  decided  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  send  sub¬ 
committees  to  the  various  areas  receiving 
such  aid  and  assistance — first,  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
need  for  such  aid  and  assistance  and, 
second,  to  secure  and  report  upon  the 
manner  of  the  expenditure  of  such  aid 
and  assistance  appropriations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Armed  Services  Appropriations,  I  was 
selected  to  organize  and  make  the  trip 
of  investigation  into  the  so-called  Mar¬ 
shall-aid  countries,  located  in  western 
Europe. 

The  several  members  of  the  committee 
assembled  at  Paris  and  started  on  their 
mission  on  October  22  1949 

The  map  which  is  displayed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber  was  not 
placed  there  by  myself,  but  at  this  time, 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  know 
where  the  committee  went,  I  shall  use 
the  map  to  illustrate.  The  committee 
assembled  at  Paris  on  October  22.  A 
plane  was  assigned  to  us  by  the  Air 
Force.  From  Paris  we  flew  to  Brussels, 
Belgium.  From  there  we  flew  to  The 
Hague,  in  the  Netherlands;  from  The 
Hague,  we  flew  to  Oslo,  Norway.;  from 
Norway  we  flew  to  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
When  we  reach  Sweden  I  shall  have 
some  comments  to  make  about  how  the 
committee  was  treated  when  we  reached 
the  capital  of  the  Swedish  nation.  From 
Stockholm  we  flew  back  south  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark;  from  Copenhagen,  we 
flew  to  Frankfort,  Germany;  from 
Frankfort  we  went  to  Heidelberg  and 
other  cities  in  the  western  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many.  We  also  went  to  Berlin.  From 
Berlin  we  flew  of  Luxemburg ;  from  Lux¬ 


emburg  we  flew  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  from  Geneva  we  flew  to  Vienna, 
Austria ;  from  Vienna  we  flew  to  Athens, 
Greece;  from  Athens  we  flew  to  Rome; 
from  Rome  we  flew  across  to  Madrid, 
Spain;  from  Madrid  we  flew  to  Paris. 
From  Paris  we  flew  to  London,  and  from 
London  we  embarked  upon  our  various 
means  of  transportation  back  to  th§ 
United  States. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  December  2,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  left  London  for 
their  homes  in  the  States. 

Because  of  the  approaching  holiday 
season  the  subcommittee  was  not  able 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  joint  report  but, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have 
prepared  a  report  giving  my  individual 
reaction  to  what  I  saw  in  the  countries 
visited. 

I  have  furnished  a  copy  of  my  report 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kellar],  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  I  have  furnished  a  copy  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

Today  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  cover  the  entire  world,  and  we 
are  making  appropriations  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  -  trips 
of  investigation  are  being  designated  by 
some  editors,  columnists,  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  as  congressional  junkets,  I  deem  it 
proper  that  a  copy  of  my  report  be  car¬ 
ried  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
therefore  ask  permission  to  have  print¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  this  report,  a  copy 
of  the  formal  report  made  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  to  the  other  officials  of 
the  Government. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  the  report  in  detail.  It  will  ap¬ 
pear,  of  course,  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  to:  Kenneth  McKellar,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By :  Elmer  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Armed 
Services,  appointed  to  visit  the  Marshall 
aid  and  United  States  occupied  areas  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman  McKellar:  We  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  official  visit  to  the  Marshall 
aid  and  United  States  occupied  areas  in 
Europe. 

The  following  Senators  accompanied  me 
on  this  trip:  Senators  Chavez,  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Maybank,  of  South  Carolina,  McClellan, 
of  Arkansas,  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  Stennis, 
of  Mississippi,  and  Thye,  of  Minnesota. 

For  the  record,  let  me  say  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  is  the  committee 
which  receives  requests  for  money,  investi¬ 
gates  the  needs,  holds  hearings  on  such  re¬ 
quests  and  then  recommends  to  the  Senate 
the  amount  of  money,  if  any,  which  shall  be 
appropriated  for  any  stated  purpose. 

The  Congress,  which  adjourned  in  October, 
appropriated  a  total  sum  of  about  forty-six 
and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

That  sum,  or  any  other  comparable  sum,  Is 
entirely  too  much  money  to  be  appropriated 
in  any  one  year  during  times  of  peace. 

However,  theoretically  we  are  still  at  war 
with  both  Germany  and  Japan  as  no  treaties 
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of  peace  have  been  made  with  either  of  such 
countries. 

The  reason — no  stable  government  exists 
in  either  country  with  which  we  might  con¬ 
fer  with  respect  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Hence,  this  report  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
explanation. 

Of  the  total  appropriations  made,  some 
seven  billion  dollars  were  for  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  and  peoples  located  and 
residing  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

It  was  because  of  the  vast  appropriations 
made  and  the  additional  requests  for  money 
to  be  expended  outside  the  United  States 
that  my  committee  made  the  trip  to  Europe. 

A  break-down  of  the 'foreign-aid  funds  is 
as  follows: 

The  sum  of  over  $4,700,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  aid  and  assist  the  Marshall  plan 
countries. 

The  sum  of  over  $900,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  civil  government  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  peoples  in  the  occupied  areas  of 
Europe. 

The  sum  of  over  $1,300,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  organize,  equip,  and  arm  troops  in 
the  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

The  sum  of  $45,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

And  the  sum  of  $76,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  aid  and  assistance  to  Palestine 
refugees  and  to  Korea. 

These  vast  appropriations  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  administration  and,  without 
respect  to  political  parties,  were  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

Why  were  such  appropriations  made? 

The  reason  and  basis  for  such  vast  ex¬ 
penditures  is  fear  of  war  with  Russia. 

At  this  time  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
dividing  into  two  groups: 

One  group  known  as  Communists  are  be¬ 
ing  organized  by  Russia,  and  the  other  group 
composed  of  free  peoples  who  want  to  be 
and  remain  free,  are  being  organized  and 
assisted  by  our  own  United  States. 

World  War  No.  1  placed  our  country  among 
the  few  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
World  War  No.  2  forced  upon  us  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Without  either  planning  or  striving,  des¬ 
tiny  has  placed  world  leadership  in  our 
hands. 

No  nation,  other  than  our  own,  is  able 
either  economically  or  financially,  to  organ- 
*  ize,  equip,  and  lead  the  peoples  who  want 
to  be  and  remain  free  in  this  titanic  struggle 
to  check  the  spread  of  communism  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

In  this  dark  hour  of  the  world’s  history, 
our  own  country — the  richest,  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  influential  of  all — cannot  es¬ 
cape  its  responsibilities. 

Should  we  fail,  or  even  hesitate,  Russia 
Stands  ready  to  take  over. 

The  fall  of  free  governments  and  free  peo¬ 
ples  into  the  communistic  state  is  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  contemplate. 

Communists  are  atheists — they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  God. 

Communist  leaders,  disregarding  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  divine  power,  disregarding  truth, 
disregarding  treaties,  and  even  disregarding 
their  own  laws,  follow  the  principle  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

Communists,  in  dealing  with  other  nations, 
do  not  hesitate  to  commit  perjury. 

In  taking  over  a  country  and  its  peoples, 
Communists  confiscate  the  property  they 
want  and  then  burn  and  destroy  the  things 
they  cannot  use. 

Their  universal  policy  is  to  reduce  the  citi¬ 
zen  to  abject  poverty  so  that  he  will  have 
to  take  orders  and  obey. 

In  Russia,  as  well  as  in  those  countries 
conquered,  those  who  fail  or  even  hesitate  to 
obey  orders  are  either  exiled  or  liquidated. 

Our  people  cannot  begin  to  realize  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  we  should  fall  in  the 
communistic  system. 


It  was  because  of  this  ever-present  com¬ 
munistic  threat  and  fear  that  the  recent  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  such  vast  sums  to  try  to 
check  and  stop  the  spread'  of  this  ungodly 
economic  and  political  way  of  life. 

The  Congress  believes  that  it  is  better  to 
try  to  prevent  another  world-wide  war  than 
to  await  the  development  of  hostilities  and 
then  be  forced  to  prepare  for  and  wage  an¬ 
other  terrible  contest. 

Many  believe  that  we  cannot  endure  an¬ 
other  world-wide  conflict,  for  if  war  does 
come  again  it  will  be  fought  to  the  end -and 
either  our  country  or  Russia  will  be  destroyed 
and  annihilated. 

In  such  event  the  victor  would  dominate 
and  rule  the  world. 

We  do  not  want  war  and  one  outstanding 
reason  is  that  we  do  not  want  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  having  to  rehabilitate  and  rule  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  was  to  prevent  such  a  possible  calamity 
that  the  Congress  made  such  lavish  appro¬ 
priations. 

Prior  to  voting  the  foreign  aid  and  relief 
money,  our  Appropriations  Committees  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  full  and  true’  facts  respecting  the 
need  for  money  and  the  manner  of  its  ex¬ 
penditure. 

As  the  basis  for  our  acts  the  Congress  had 
to  rely  upon  the  statements  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  foreign  representatives. 

This  meant  that  we  did  not  have  first 
hand  and  completely  satisfying  information 
with  respect  to  either  the  need  for  money 
or  the  manner  of  its  expenditure. 

At  this  point  I  digress  to  say  that  we  have 
a  high  type  of  American  representatives  at 
the  courts  and  capitals  of  Europe. 

Our  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  and  their 
staffs  are  looking  after  our  foreign  interests 
everywhere. 

American  products  and  manufactured 
goods  cover  the  world. 

American  merchandise  is  on  every  shelf, 
and  American  cotton  clothes  and  American 
wheat  feeds  the  people  of  the  earth. 

To  reach  Europe,  Senator  Thye  and  I  flew 
the  Atlantic. 

The  other  Senators  went  across  on  an  Army 
transport. 

After  reaching  Europe  our  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  furnished  us  a  plane  equipped  with 
regular  military  personnel. 

The  Air  Force  pilots  and  crew  members 
are  required  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  the  air  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
training  program;  hence,  we  secured  our 
transportation  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Our  committee  visited  countries  receiving 
Marshall  plan  aid. 

Also,  we  visited  Berlin  and  western  Ger¬ 
many,  now  under  military  occupation,  and 
some  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  all,  we  visited  14  capitals  and  countries, 
as  follows:  Brussels,  in  Belgium;  The  Hague, 
in  Holland;  Oslo,  in  Norway;  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden;  Copenhagen,  in  Denmark;  Frank¬ 
furt,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  in  Germany; 
Luxemburg,  in  Luxemburg;  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland;  Vienna,  in  Austria;  Athens,  in 
Greece;  Rome,  in  Italy;  Madrid  and  Toledo, 
in  Spain;  Paris,  in  France;  and  London  and 
the  countryside  in  England. 

Our  trip  was  thoroughly  organized  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  State  Department  had  charge  of  all 
diplomatic  arrangements. 

The  Military  Department  had  charge  of  our 
transportation. 

Upon  reaching  a  capital  we  conferred  first 
with  our  Ambassadors  or  Ministers  and  their 
staffs. 

Second,  we  had  conferences  with  the  heads 
of  the  nation’s  government. 

Then  we  met  and  conferred  with  citizens 
and  groups  of  citizens  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  respective  countries. 


We  made  it  plain  to  the  heads  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  governments  that  we  were  not  there 
to  meddle  in  their  local  affairs. 

Our  instructions  from  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  were  to  secure  first-hand  information 
in  each  country  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
aid  and  assistance,  and  then  to  ascertain 
just  how  the  money  already  appropriated  is 
being  expended. 

We  found  conditions  in  Europe  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  we  expected. 

Some  countries  did  not  suffer  materially 
in  the  recent  wars  and  I  refer  to  Sweden 
and  Switzerland. 

Instead  of  suffering,  those  two  countries 
profited  from  the  misfortune  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  neighbors. 

Some  of  the  countries  and  areas  visited  are 
still  suffering  beyond  description. 

I  refer  to  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Austria  and  Greece. 

Berlin,  once  a  proud  city  of  4,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  is  now  a  desert  waste  of  broken  brick, 
stone,  and  rubble. 

Austria,  in  eastern  Europe,  and  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  Russia,  is  under  joint 
military  occupation  by  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

Vienna,  the  capital,  once  famed  for  its 
culture,  music,  and  art,  now  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rapidly  approaching  a  ghost  city. 

Greece,  torn  by  civil  war,  is  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition;  however,  the  Communist  invaders 
from  the  east  have  been  defeated  and  Greece 
is  now  again  free. 

Through  the  aid,  assistance  and  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  a  corridor  has  been 
built  through  central  Europe,  extending  from 
Norway  on  the  north  through  Denmark, 
western  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  the  south. 

If  Russia  tries  to  extend  her  present  pos¬ 
sessions  either  west  or  south,  the  countries 
forming  the  corridor  or  wall  must  be  pierced, 
and  any  attempt  at  aggression  by  Russia  will, 
in  my  opinion,  mean  certain  war. 

To  protect  and  defend  this  corridor  wall 
the  nations  adjacent  to  Russia  must  have 
help,  and  such  help  is  being  furnished  by  the 
Marshall  plan  and  Atlantic  Pact  appropria¬ 
tions. 

This  Russian  threat  and  menace  now  con¬ 
fronts  the  Allied  Powers,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  America. 

The  world  leadership  now  in  our  hands  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  organizing  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  for  their  own  self- 
defense  and  for  mutual  cooperation  and 
helpfulness. 

Not  one  of  such  countries,  acting  alone,  is 
able  to  offer  any  substantial  resistance  to  an 
attack  by  Russia. 

They  realize  that  unless  they  pool  their 
forces  they  may  be  taken  over  one  by  one. 

It  was  our  country  that  suggested  the 
Marshall  plan. 

It  was  our  country  that  suggested  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact. 

The  Marshall  plan  calls  for  the  unification 
and  consolidation  of  the  manpower,  the 
economy  and  the  military  to  the  end  that  an 
attack  upon  any  one  of  the  countries  will 
be  considered  an  attack  upon  all  such  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  United  States. 

The  Atlantic  pact  calls  for  the  arming  of 
the  youth  of  western  Europe  so  that  if  war 
comes  they  can  fight  on  their  own  soil,  rather 
than  to  have  to  train  our  own  boys,  arm  and 
equip  them,  and  then  send  them  to  Europe 
again  to  fight  a  foreign  war. 

If  Russia  can  be  made  to  understand  that 
any  further  aggression  on  her  part  against 
any  of  the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
such  countries,  then  we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  Russian  leaders  will  stop,  look,  and 
listen. 

The  Russian  leaders  know  what  happened 
to  the  German  and  Japanese  war  lords  who 
planned  World  War  II. 
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They  know,  or  should  know,  that  If  they 
provoke  war  with  the  free  people  of  the  world 
and  lose,  as  they  surely  will,  that  the  same 
punishment  awaits  them  that  they  helped 
prescribe  and  administer  against  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Hitler  at  Nuremberg. 

If  such  a  war  should  come  and  if  we  should 
lose,  we  know  what  punishment  awaits  the 
leaders  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  certain  punishment  of  our  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  slavery  of  our  people,  that  we  . 
are  trying  to  avert. 

To  prevent  war  with  Russia  is  the  supreme 
task  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Personally,  I  can  see  no  alternative  to  the 
program  that  has  been  developed  and  agreed 
upon,  and  if  such  program  fails,  then  war 
to  the  end  is  inevitable. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  I 
voted  to  reduce  the  Marshall-plan  aid  by 
some  half  billion  dollars  and  such  estimates 
were  reduced  accordingly. 

In  the  coming  session  I  shall  point  out 
where  American  money  is  being  expended  in 
Europe  unnecessarily  and  I  shall  recommend 
and  vote  to  eliminate  some  countries  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  program  and,  also,  I  shall 
recommend  and  vote  to  cut  appropriations 
to  other  countries. 

Some  of  these  European  countries  have 
nationalized  many  of  their  major  industries. 

For  example,  England  has  nationalized  her 
.coal,  railway,  electric,  cement,  and  insurance 
"industries  and  now  is  trying  to  force  the 
House  of  Lords  to  join  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  nationalizing  the  steel  industry. 

When  an  industry  is  nationalized  as  a 
rule  it  ceases  to  pay  taxes  but  this  is  not 
the  worst  or  the  whole  story. 

The  English  nationalized  industries  are  all 
being  operated  at  a  loss — so  that  the  English 
treasury  is  not  only  losing  the  taxes_  for¬ 
merly  collected,  but  in  addition  is  being 
compelled  to  meet  the  deficits  and  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  inefficient  operation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  such  nationalized  industries. 

Today  our  American  taxpayers  are  being 
called  upon,  first,  to  rehabilitate  the  war- 
devastatecl  areas  of  Europe;  second,  to  as¬ 
sist  in  developing  and  equipping  a  military 
establishment  in  western  Europe  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  Russian  aggression,  and, 
third,  to  pay  deficits  caused  by  the  loss  of 
taxes  from  nationalized  industries. 

Speaking  as  a  United  States  Senator  in  the 
14  capitals  of  Europe,  I  made  it  plain  that 
the  American  people  are  tired  of  having  to 
finance  and  fight  foreign  wars  and  then  after 
such  wars  are  over  of  having  to  rebuild  their 
cities,  their  industries,  and  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  peoples. 

There  must  be  a  possible  plan  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war. 

Our  own  country  has  tried  to  develop  such 
a  plan. 

After  World  War  No.  1,  our  own  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  suggested  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  problems  and  disputes  without 
resort  to  war. 

Unfortunately  the  plan  became  a  political 
issue  and  was  defeated  in  the  1920  general 
election. 

Later,  President  Harding  assembled  the 
nations  in  a  war  disarmament  conference 
where  an  agreement  was  reached  to  stop 
developing  armies  and  to  stop  building 
navies,  but  such  agreement  did  not  last  for 
long. 

Still  later.  President  Coolidge,  acting 
through  his  Secretary  of  State,  developed 
the  Briand-Kellogg  Peace  Pact  wherein  more 
than  40  nations  solemnly  resolved  that  war 
shall  be  and  was  renounced  as  an  element 
of  national  policy. 

World  War  No.  2  proved  that  such  pacts 
were  only  scraps  of  paper. 

Now,  again,  our  own  country  has  suggested 
and  is  trying  to  develop  the  United  Nations 
into  a  world  tribunal  of  such  influence  and 


power  that  it  may  be  able  to  hear,  consider, 
and  adjust  international  Issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  without  either  the  excuse  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  war. 

Civilization,  as  we  know  it  today,  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

If  communism  engulfs  the  world,  then  a 
repetition  of  the  Dark  Ages  confronts  our 
people. 

If  we  can  check  the  spread  of  communism 
and  confine  this  obnoxious  economic  and 
political  system  to  Russia,  then  our  Ameri¬ 
can  free-enterprise  system  will  continue  to 
operate  as  an  example  and  model  for  other 
liberty-loving  peoples  everywhere. 

We  tried  to  make  our  mission  clear  that 
we  were  not  in  Europe  to  meddle  in  the  local 
affairs  of  any  nation. 

In  every  country  visited,  I  stated  posi¬ 
tively  that  we  did  not  covet  an  acre  of  their 
land,  and  that  we  were  not  there  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  changes  in  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  changes  in  their  way  of  life. 

Our  delegation  was  received  by  the  prime 
ministers  and  heads  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ments,  and  where  their  parliaments  were  in 
session  we  were  accorded  special  honors. 

The  Parliaments  of  Belgium,  'Italy,  and 
England  admitted  our  delegation  to  their 
chambers. 

We  were  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Kings  of  Norway  and  Greece. 

In  Norway,  King  Haakon  gave  us  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  palace. 

The  King  speaks  English  fluently  and 
asked  about  America  and  was  interested  in 
Oklahoma. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave  I  said: 

“Your  Majesty,  I  extend  to  you  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  me  in  Oklahoma.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  King,  “I  am  too  old  to  take 
such  a  trip.” 

I  happened  to  know  that  he  was  just  under 
80,  so  I  replied: 

“Your  Majesty,  in  Oklahoma  life  begins 
at  80.” 

To  which  the  King  replied: 

“In  that  event,  I  shall  think  it  over.” 

In  Italy  we  were  given  a  special  audience 
by  Pope  Pius  the  Twelfth  at  his  summer 
residence  near  Rome. 

For  the  Pope,  let  me  say  that  he  has  the 
dignity  of  a  king  of  kings — yet,  at  the'  same 
time,  he  is  as  democratic  as  the  humblest 
citizen  of  our  country. 

He  had  prepared  a  special  address  for  our 
delegation. 

He  spoke  in  English  and  approved  of  our 
mission  to  Europe. 

In  his  address  he  paid  his  respects  to 
Russia  in  the  following  language: 

“A  sage  old  Roman  philosopher  has  said, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  the  very  fear 
of  war  is  worse  than  war  itself.  Yet  that 
fear  will  never  be  absent  so  long  as  within 
the  great  family  of  nations  there  is  even  one 
member  which,  rejecting  the  moral  sense  of 
inalienable  human  rights,  uses  sheer  force 
to  reduce  its  citizens  to  a  condition  of  chat¬ 
tels  dependent  on  a  state  that  recognizes  no 
power  above  or  beyond  itself.” 

The  Pope  knows  of  the  aid  and  assistance 
we  are  providing  western  Europe  and  he 
recognized  the  benefits  thus  obtained  in  the 
following  words: 

“In  your  travels  through  Europe  you  have 
no  doubt  been  pleased  and  proud  to  witness 
the  strides  made  toward  the  restoration  of 
normal  life  in  countries  devastated  by  a  long 
and  pitiless  war.” 

The  Pope  has  thrown  his  vast  influence 
and  power  on  the  side  of  the  peoples  who 
want  to  be  free. 

He  is  our  most  valuable  and  powerful  ally 
in  this  contest  with  godless  Russia. 

If  war  should  come  he  and  his  hundreds 
of  millions  of  followers  throughout  the  world 
will  be  on  our  side. 

The  administration,  the  Congress,  all  reli¬ 
gions,  all  groups  and  our  people  universally 
are  against  war. 


However,  at  the  same  time  they  are  as 
strongly  against  the  communistic  economic 
and  political  systems. 

To  keep  communism  away  from  our  coun¬ 
try  we  are  willing  to  appropriate  such  sums 
as  our  people  will  sanction  and  approve. 

After  the  hearings  on  the  various  items  of 
appropriations  involving  assistance  and  aid 
to  foreign  peoples,  and  after  personal  visits 
to  the  14  Marshall  aid  and  Atlantic  Pact 
countries,  I  have  come  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

First,  in  the  American  and  Allied  program 
for  checking  the  pread  of  communism,  the 
most  important  point  to  receive  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Berlin,  from  my  viewpoint,  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  the  program  for'  stopping  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Europe. 

If  we  should,  for  any  reason,  move  out  of 
the  picture  in  Berlin,  then  both  England  and 
France  would  have  to  follow  because  they 
are  without  power  to  remain  in  Berlin  if  we 
should  decide  to  evacuate  that  city. 

If  we  should  move  out  of  Berlin,  Russia 
would  move  in  on  the  same  day  that  we 
move  out,  and  the  same  is  true  of  western 
Germany. 

If  we  should  decide  to  withdraw  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  from  western 
Germany,  then  England  and  France  would 
have  to  withdraw  their  forces. 

Such  an  event  would  give  Russia  complete 
possession  and  control  of  all  of  Germany.  If 
we  should  show  such  weakness  and  start  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Berlin  and  Ger¬ 
many,  we  had  just  as  well  decide  to  with¬ 
draw  our  forces  entirely  from  Europe. 

In  my  opinion  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
Berlin  and  Germany  would  mean  a  forced 
withdrawal  from  all  of  Europe,  because  Rus¬ 
sia  has  designs  on  taking  over  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

If  this  should  happen,  then  Russia  would 
dominate  both  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  next  area  to  have  consideration  by 
Russia  would  be  Africa  and  there  is  no  nation 
in  Africa  able  to  withstand  the  aggression 
and  advances  of  communistic  Russia. 

With  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  Russia,  that  coun¬ 
try  would  not  be  satisfied  and  would  im¬ 
mediately  move  across  the  Atlantic  to  cer¬ 
tain  countries  in  South  America. 

The  countries  in  South  America  with  the 
greatest  number  of  communistic  sympa¬ 
thizers  would  be  the  first  ones  to  be  invaded1 
by  the  Russians. 

There  is  no  country  in  South  America  able 
to  withstand  an  attack  by  Russia:  hence,  in 
time,  and  it  would  not  be  long,  all  of  South 
America  would  likewise  be  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Russia. 

With  all  these  countries  under  the  control 
of  Russia,  we  should  naturally  see  Central 
America  attacked  next  and  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  there,  save  Mexico,  which  has  any  military 
force  to  speak  of. 

Mexico  could  not  successfully  defend 
against  an  attack  by  Russia. 

If  all  this  should  happen,  then  we  in  the 
United  States  would  find  our  country  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  communistic  world. 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  but  that  our 
country,  of  all  countries  in  the  entire  world, 
is  the  prize  of  prizes;  hence,  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  world  under  control,  Russia 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  demands  upon 
us  which  would  lead  to  either  a  surrender  or 
a  fight  and  then  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  too 
late  to  fight. 

To  date  we  have  not  lost  this  contest. 

On  this  issue  our  people  are  unified  and 
not  divided. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  following 
our  leadership. 

The  American  leadership  belongs  to  no  one 
political  party. 

America  and  peoples  who  want  to  be  free, 
when  unified  and  working  in  a  common  cause 
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and  to  a  common  end,  cannot  lose  and  suf¬ 
fer  defeat. 

Our  trip,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
was  most  successful. 

We  were  received  by  most  of  the  nations 
visited  with  almost  pathetic  gratitude. 

In  Athens,  Greece,  the  streets  from  the  air¬ 
port  to  the  hotel  were  lined  with  thankful 
and  appreciative  people. 

In  that  country  the  United  States  is  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  to  be  their  savior. 

Other  European  countries  gave  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  of  their  friendship  for  America. 

Some  editors,  columnists,  and  cartoonists 
have  referred  to  our  trip  of  investigation 
into  the  need  for  aid  and  relief  in  western 
Europe  as  a  congressional  junket. 

A  congressional  junket  is  defined  as  “an 
outing  at  public  expense.” 

The  rigid  schedule  prescribed  and  adhered 
to  made  our  trip  anything  but  an  outing. 

There  were  no  special  assistants  employed 
and  the  Senators  and  the  staff  were  regular 
employees  of  the  Government. 

Those  who  criticize  the  committee  for 
seeking  information  about  the  need  for  aid 
and  assistance  abroad  and  the  manner  in 
which  funds  already  appropriated  are  being 
expended,  obviously  would  have  the  Congress 
do  one  of  two  things: 

First,  not  even  consider  requests  for  funds 
to  be  spent  abroad:  or. 

Second,  make  the  appropriations  totaling 
multiplied  billions  upon  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  of  those  of  our  agents  who 
are  to  spend  the  money. 

The  total  expense  of  the  trip  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  gas  and 
oil  for  the  plane,  was  an  amount  equal  to 
about  1  year’s  salary  for  a  Congressman. 

The  information  received  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  may  result  in  reduced  appropriations 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  make  no  apology  for,  and  instead  I  com¬ 
mend,  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
demanding  first-hand  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  requests  for  appropriations  of  the 
taxpayers’  money. 

In  conclusion: 

Our  policy  of  waging  war  against  Commu¬ 
nists  and  communism  is  based  upon  prece¬ 
dents  which  convince  us  that  if  we  lose  this 
contest  .with  Russia  we  will  see  our  larger 
cities  destroyed; 

We  will  lose  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  our  people; 

We  will  lose  our  Governments — Federal, 
State,  and  city; 

We  will  lose  all  our  property  and  see  it 
taken  over  by  the  communistic  state; 

We  will  see  our  churches,  lodges,  and  civic 
organizations  destroyed; 

We  will  see  our  responsible  political  and 
civil  leaders  exiled  or  liquidated,  and  we  will 
see  what  is  left  of  our  150,000,000  people 
reduced  to  chattel  slavery. 

Such  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  to  contem¬ 
plate,  but  such  a  situation  confronts  us 
today. 

This  cold  war  with  Russia  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  expensive,  but  when  we 
win — and  with  God’s  help  we  will  win — 
whatever  we  have  left  after  the  victory  will 
be  just  that  much  saved. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  this  report 
I  desire  to  refer  to  two  additional 
incidents. 

In  Rome  our  committee  and  our  entire 
staff  were  permitted  to  have  an  audience 
with  Pope  Pius  XII.  The  audience  was 
arranged  by  the  Honorable  Franklin  C. 
Gowen,  special  assistant  to  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Vatican  City. 

An  account  of  our  conference  was 
printed  in  the  publication  giving  a  record 
of  the  daily  activities  of  the  Holy  Father. 

For  the  record  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  news 


account  of  our  conference  as  same  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Vatican  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
account  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  L’Osservatore  Romano  of 
November  18,  1949] 

[A  translation] 

This  morning,  Thursday,  the  Holy  Father 
received  in  private  audience  a  group  of  United 
States  Senators,  members  of  a  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee  who  are  finishing  a  trip 
in  Europe  made  for  the  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  American  armed 
forces  and  the  execution  of  certain  programs 
of  their  Government  regarding  some  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

Those  present  were  the  Honorable  Sena¬ 
tors  Elmer  Thomas,  chairman;  Dennis  Cha¬ 
vez,  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  A.  Willis  Robert¬ 
son,  John  C.  Stennis,  Edward  J.  Thye,  John 
L.  McClellan;  Messrs.  Harold  E.  Merrick  and 
Francis  Hewitt,  Miss  Beth  Gage,  Miss  Mary 
Yanick  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Lovelace,  also  with 
the  committee;  Mr.  John  Holcombe,  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense;  Col. 
Robert  Moore  and  Maj.  A.  A.  Stiefel,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Army;  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Cox 
and  Maj.  Mary  E.  Elrod,  representatives  of 
aviation;  Mr.  Victor  Purse,  representative 
from  the  State  Department,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  airplane  in  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  traveling. 

His  Holiness,  after  having  accepted  the 
devout  homage  of  the  illustrious  parlia¬ 
mentarians,  some  of  whom  were  accompanied 
by  members  of  their  families,  and  who  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Franklin  C*.  Gowen,  special 
assistant  to  Ambassador  Myron  C.  Taylor, 
made  the  following  speech  to  them: 

[Speech  was  delivered  in  English] 

“We  are  pleased  to  note  that"  lawgiver  and 
soldier  move  in  friendly  companionship. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Law,  however  wise, 
can  hardly  hope  to  prevail — so  weak  or  per¬ 
verse  is  human  nature — unless  it  has  the 
backing  of  a  reasonable  force.  But  the 
true  function  of  that  force  will  be  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  the  rights  given  to  man  by 
God  and  just  law,  not  to  whittle  them  down 
and  crush  them. 

“A  sage,  old  Roman  philosopher  has  said, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  the  very  fear 
of  war  is  worse  than  war  itself.  Yet  that 
fear  will  never  be  absent  so  long  as  within 
the  great  family  of  nations  there  is  even  one 
member,  which  rejecting  the  moral  sense  of 
inalienable  human  rights,  uses  sheer  force 
to  reduce  its  citizens  to  a  condition  of  chat¬ 
tels  dependent  on  a  state  that  recognizes 
no  power  above  or  beyond  itself. 

“Even  within  a  nation,  as  you  honorable 
Members  of  the  Senate  need  not  be  told,  the 
only  genuine  guarantee  of  peace  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  force,  but  in  the  soul  of  a 
nation;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  inner  life  of 
its  people,  which  will  be  exerted  perse  ver- 
ingly  in  the  defense  of  the  family,  of  the 
children,  of  the  worker,  and  his  employer; 
so  that  all,  guided  by  the  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  charity,  may  enjoy 
the  blessed  fruits  of  brotherly  love  and 
make,  each,  his  due  contribution  to  the 
common  good. 

“The  Christian  principles  of  justice  and 
charity — how  indispensable  they  are  to  a 
world  seeking  peace.  Founded  as  they  are 
and  must  be  on  religion,  they  are  two  strong 
pillars  upholding  civil  society.  Let  it  be 
wrenched  from  them,  and  what  a  sorry  mess  a 
State  makes  of  its  noble  function.  Who 
then  is  not  alert  to  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  providing  that  these  principles  be 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  little  ones  at 
home,  and  be  developed  in  them  through 
their  school  years? 

“In  your  travels  through  Europe  you  have 
no  doubt  been  pleased  and  proud  to  witness 
the  strides  made  toward  the  restoration  of 


normal  life  in  countries  devastated  by  a  long 
and  pitiless  war.  God  grant  that  this  re¬ 
habilitation  may  reach  down  to  the  soul  of 
these  and  all  peoples,  yes  of  those  too  who 
in  their  tragic  blindness  are  persecuting  the- 
Church  of  God,  and  bring  them  all  under  the 
benign  headship  of  Christ,  where  alone  they 
will  find  peace  and  security. 

“While  we  hope  your  brief  stay  in  the 
eternal  city  will  be  very  enjoyable,  we  pray 
that  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  may  descend  on  you  and  your  dear 
ones.” 

After  the  speech,  the  august  Pope  mingled 
with  the  distinguished  group  and  asked  about 
the  activities  of  each  and  all  their  families. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
second  incident  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  visit  to  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Before  starting  on  our  mission  the  en¬ 
tire  trip  was  outlined  and  the  agenda 
for  each  country  and  capital  was  made 
by  our  Ambassador,  Minister  or  agent- 
in-charge  of  our  interests  in  such  coun¬ 
try. 

In  each  of  the  14  countries  visited 
we  were  welcomed  and  received  by  our 
United  States  representatives  and  in  all 
countries  save  one — Sweden — we  were 
welcomed  and  received  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  national  governments. 

The  agenda  or  schedule  of  engage¬ 
ments  arranged  by  our  United  States 
representatives,  in  cooperation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  local  national  gov¬ 
ernments,  show  the  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  of  such  local  officials  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  Government. 

At  this  point  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
agenda  prepared  by  our  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Oslo,  Norway,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  national  officials  of 
such  country.  The  Norway  agenda  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  programs  arranged 
in  the  other  countries  except  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  agenda  will  be  printed  also 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agenda 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agenda — Members  of  Armed  Services  Sub¬ 
committee,  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  Oslo,  October  26-28 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

12:50  p.  m.:  Arrival  at  Gardermoen  Airport. 

1:15  p.  m.:  Lunch  at  Officers’  Club  as  guests 
of  Royal  Norwegian  Air  Force. 

2:30  p.  m.:  Air  show  by  Royal  Norwegian 
Air  Force. 

4  p.  m.:  Departure  for  Oslo. 

5:15  p.  m.:  Arrival  at  Grand  Hotel. 

6  p.  m.:  Press  conference,  Rococco  Sa¬ 
lon,  Grand  Hotel. 

7:45  p.  m.:  Departure  by  auto  for  Embassy 
residence. 

8  p.  m.:  Ambassador’s  dinner.  -■ 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27 

9  a.  m.:  Discussion  with  ECA  officials  in 
office  of  chief  of  ECA  mission,  Mr.  John  Gross. 
An  opportunity  to  confer  with  Embassy  sec¬ 
tion  chiefs  will  be  accorded  if  desired. 

9:45  a.  m.:  The  gentlemen  of  the  group  will 
be  guided  from  the  Embassy  chancery  to  a 
round  table  conference  arranged  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Foreign  Office  at  the  Eidsvold  Gallery 
of  the  Storting  (Parliament). 

10  a.  m.:  Round  table  conference.  Present 
will  be  the  following  Norwegian  officials: 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Skylstad, 
Mr.  Hans  Olav). 

Ministry  of  Defense  (probably  Defense 
Minister  Hague). 

Ministry  of  Commerce  (Mr.  Getz  Wold). 
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Ministry  of  Industry  (Mr.  Drogseth,  two 
directors  of  division,  and  two  specialists). 

Ministry  of  Finance  (Director  Nissen  and 
one  assistant) . 

Ministry  of  Communications  (probably 
Mr.  Langhelle ) . 

Norwegian  Federation  of  Labor  (Mr.  Kon¬ 
rad  Nordabl,  chairman). 

Norwegian  Labor  Party,  Mr.  Haakon  Lie, 
political  secretary,  if  available). 

Employers’  association  (Mr.  Erlandsen  or 
alternate). 

Immediately  following  the  conference, 
members  of  the  group  will  be  received  briefly 
by  the  President  of  the  Storting  or  $is  rep¬ 
resentative. 

12:30  p.  m.:  Assemble  in  lounge  of  Grand 
Hotel. 

12:40  p.  m.:  Departure  for  Palace  (prompt¬ 
ness  essential). 

1  p.  m.:  Invitation  luncheon  given  by  His 
Majesty  King  Haakon  VII. 

Special  luncheon  for  Mr.  Merrick,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  Dr.  Lovelace,  and  Major  Stiefel, 
Grand  Hotel. 

2:15  p.  m.:  Departure  from  Palace. 

2:30  p.  m. :  Opportunity  for  sightseeing 
and  shopping  or  such  other  individual  acti¬ 
vities  as  may  be  desired.  Members  of  Em¬ 
bassy  staff  will  be  available  in  the  special 
lounge  to  render  assistance. 

3:45  p.  m.:  Cars  will  leave  hotel  for 
theater. 

4  p.  m.:  Showing  of  film  Heavy  Water  in 
nearby  special  theater. 

5:30  p.  m.:  Return  to  Grand  Hotel. 

7:40  p.  m.:  Departure  for  Akershus. 

8  p.  m.:  Norwegian  state  dinner  at  Aker¬ 
shus. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

8:30  a.  m.:  Departure  from  Grand  Hotel  if 
plane  is  to  take  off  from  Gardermoeen 
Airport. 

9:30  a.  m.:  Departure  from  hotel  if  plane 
Is  to  take  off  from  Fornebu  Airport. 

10  a.  m.:  Take  off  for  Stockholm. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  In  Oslo 
at  the  round-table  conference  in  the 
Parliament  Building  the  Prime  Minister 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  members  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  at  this 
point  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  address  de¬ 
livered  to  our  committee  in  the  Storting 
on  October  27,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Prime  Minister’s  Speech  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Senators  in  the  Storting,  October  27, 

1949 

Dear  Senators  and  friends,  I  should  like  to 
wish  you  heartily  welcome  to  Norway,  and 
I  do  so  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Norwegian 
Government  but  also  in  the  name  of  the 
Norwegian  people.  I  am  glad  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Norwegian  authorities  and 
of  Norway’s  industrial  and  working  life  have 
received  this  opportunity  to  meet  you  and 
talk  with  you.  I  think  the  place  where  this 
conference  is  taking  place  is  also  particularly 
suitable.  We  are  here  in  Norway’s  Storting 
where  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  meet. 

(It  is  especially  pleasant  for  us  to  know 
that  one  of  you  Senators  comes  from  Fre- 
theim  in  Sogn,  and  that  his  parents  were 
born  and  grew  up  there.) 

Norway  is  a  small  country.  Our  total 
population  is  only  three  million.  The  United 
States  is  a  large  country.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  resources  of  the  two 
countries  and  it  may  be  that  on  some  matters 
our  points  of  view  differ,  but  there  is  one 
thing  we  have  in  common — we  believe  in  and 
pay  homage  to  free  democracy.  We  want  the 
people  to  govern  itself.  We  both  mean  that 
freedom,  rule  of  law,  and  respect  for  the 


dignity  and  integrity  of  the  human  being  is 
more  than  just  a  political  system.  Both  of 
us  hate  war  and  we  are  both  peace-loving 
people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Norway  and  America  have  always  been 
friends.  During  the  last  war  we  were  allies. 
Today  we  stand  together  in  the  labor  for 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy  in  the  world. 
No  one  can  be  in  doubt — at  least  there  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds — that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  for  free  democracy  that  the  American 
people  with  its  great  and  clear-sighted  lead¬ 
ers  has  taken  upon  itself  heavy  tasks  outside 
the  borders  of  its  own  country,  and  not  the 
least  in  Europe. 

The  war  caused  dire  destruction  in  many 
countries.  The  Old  World  was  badly  dev¬ 
astated.  Norway  lost  almost  one-fifth  of 
her  real  capital  and  the  national  income  was 
terribly  reduced.  We  have  never  been  rich, 
and  we  became  much  poorer  than  we  were. 
There  was  only  one  way  we  could  go:  we 
had  to  work  ourselves  up  again.  I  believe 
I  can  say  that  we  have  done  that.  We  are 
proud  of  the  Norwegian  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  of  what  the  Norwegian  people  have 
achieved.  On  the  whole  we  have  all  joined 
forces  in  the  solution  of  our  problems,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Communists.  We  have 
all  worked,  and,  practically  speaking,  we 
have  lost  almost  nothing  through  strikes  or 
cessation  of  labor.  We  have  tried  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  austerity  in  order  to  be 
able  to  build  as  much  as  possible.  We  have 
had,  and  still  have  a  very  strict  national 
household. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  helping 
hand  America  has  offered  us.  The  whole 
Norwegian  people  feel  this  gratitude. 
Thanks  to  your  help  we  have  been  able  to 
build  quicker  and  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  standard  of  living  from  sinking  too  far 
during  the  building  period.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  and  continue  to  consider 
the  Marshall  program  as  help  to  self-help. 
Our  aim  is  to  lay  a  solid  economic  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  satisfactory  and  specious  standard 
of  living  for  the  whole  Norwegian  people. 
Furthermore  our  aim  is  to  achieve  economic 
independency.  No  country  either  can  or 
will  continue  to  support  other  countries  in¬ 
definitely.  No  country  with  respect  for  her¬ 
self  either  can  or  will  in  the  long  run  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  other 
countries.  We  in  Norway  long  for  the  day 
when  the  reconstrutcion  period  is  over  and 
we  can  take  up  normal  and  regular  economic 
contacts  with  you  with  rich  trade  both  ways. 

The  reconstruction  of  Europe  has  advanced 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  But  we  know  that 
all  European  countries  are  faced  by  enor¬ 
mous  problems.  We  must  achieve  higher 
productivity  and  greater  competing  capacity. 
Let  me  quote  what  the  Administrator  of  the 
Marshall  program,  Paul  Hoffman,  said  so 
justly  not  long  ago.  I  think  what  he  said 
was  so  correct:  “Higher  productivity  de¬ 
mands  better  machines,  better  methods,  and 
a  better  bearing  both  of  laborers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  What  is  needed  first  of  all  is  more 
horsepower.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  European 
laborers  that  productivity  is  so  low.  You 
must  remember  that  every  single  American 
laborer  is  backed  by  seven  units  of  horse¬ 
power,  whereas  a  European  laborer  is  only 
back  by  two  and  one-half.”  Hoffman  added: 
“The  ECA  helps  us  to  obtain  more  horse¬ 
power  and  better  machines,  it  places  better 
methods  at  our  disposal  and  it  tries  to  create 
a  better  spirit.” 

I  hope,  and  I  know  that  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  hopes,  that  the  ECA  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  its  work  of  aid  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  will  place  great  burdens  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  people,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  for  our  common 
good  and  in  both  our  interests.  We  are  also 
aware  of  what  claims  that  will  make  on  the 
European  peoples. 


I  should  like  to  add  that  we  in  Norway  are 
also  deeply  grateful  for  the  program  of  aid 
newly  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  field.  We  are  convinced  that  also  that 
aid  is  in  our  common  interest  and  that  it 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  work  for  peace 
and  security  which  has  found  its  ultimate 
expression  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  soli¬ 
darity  between  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

You  have  perhaps  heard  that  there  is  a 
small  group  of  people  in  Europe  which  calls 
you  dollar  imperialists.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  you  must  not  take 
that  too  seriously.  These  people  have  called 
us  dollar  imperialists  too.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  in  our  country  and  in  other  European 
countries  know  that  you  are  not  imperialists. 
You  have  never  been  imperialists  and  you 
will  never  be  imperialists.  You  have  always 
maintained  that  the  European  countries 
must  work  together  and  try  and  conquer 
their  traditional  individualism.  You  point 
proudly  to  the  example  of  your  own  country 
where  48  States  have  succeeded  in  joining 
together  in  one  great  state.  The  British 
Labour  Party  expressed  it  very  nicely 
in  its  pamphlet  Keep  Your  Feet  On  the 
Ground:  “If  this  is  imperialism,  then  it  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  an  imperialistic  power  does  its  best  to 
make  its  victims  Join  together.”  Perhaps  I 
may  add:  That  kind  of  imperialism  the 
United  States  of  America  must  continue  to 
practice.  America’s  continual  call  to  all  the 
other  peoples  to  work  together  for  unity  and 
solidarity  has  a  historic  mission  in  the  world. 

Let  me  once  more  wish  you  heartily  wel¬ 
come  to  Norway,  and  let  me  express  the  hope 
that  your  stay  here,  though  short,  will  be 
both  pleasant  and  fruitful. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  . 
President,  from  Oslo,  Norway,  our  com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  arrived  at  the  airport  at  about  11 :30 
a.  m.  on  October  28. 

For  the  record  I  ask  permission  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  and  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  program 
arranged  for  our  committee  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  for  October  28  to  30,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Program  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 

of  the  United  States  Senate  Stockholm, 

Sweden,  October  28-30,  1949 

OCTOBER  28 

11:30  a.  m.:  Arrive  Stockholm  via  MATS 
plane. 

1  p.  m.:  Lunch  for  Senators  and  male 
members  of  the  group  given  by  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  Jr.,  counselor  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Lunch  for  the  ladie  accompanying  the 
group  given  by  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr., 
at  home,  Strandv&gen  63. 

3  p.m.:  Meeting  with  Ambassador  H.  Free¬ 
man  Matthews  at  the  American  Embassy, 
Strandvagen  63. 

5  p.  m.:  Press  conference,  Grand  Hotel. 

8  p.m.:  Buffet  supper  at  the  Ambassador’s 
residence,  Nobelgatan  2.  (Black  tie.) 

OCTOBER  29  (ALL  SUGGESTED  TOURS  ARE 
OPTIONAL) 

Suggestion  No.  1:  To  Uppsala  (approxi¬ 
mately  48  miles)  foremost  Swedish  univer¬ 
sity  town,  castle  from  the  fifteenth  century 
and  cathedral  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
Lunch  at  will  in  Uppsala.  On  return  trip 
short  stop  in  Sigtuna,  religious  center  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  early  capital  of  Swe¬ 
den — in  quaint  surroundings.  Departure 
from  the  Grand  Hotel,  9:30  a.  m.;  return 
about  4:30  p.  m. 

Suggestion  No.  2:  To  Gripsholm  Castle, 
Mariefred  (approximately  45  miles).  This 
castle  is  located  on  the  southern  shore  of 
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Lake  Maler  and  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  Departure  from  the  Grand  Hotel. 
9:30  a.  m.;  return  about  4  p.  m. 

Suggestion  No.  3:  Sightseeing  in  Stockholm 
and  environs  and/or  shopping  to  be  arranged 
as  desired.  (It  is  suggested  that  those  hav¬ 
ing  similar  interests  get  together  in  order  to 
ease  the  making  of  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.) 

5  p.  m.:  Reception  given  by  the  Royal 
Swedish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

OCTOBER  30 

10  a.  m.:  Departure  via  MATS  pi-^e  for 
Copenhagen. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  program  arranged 
for  October  28  was  for  luncheon 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
staff  by  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  Coun¬ 
selor  of  the  American  Embassy,  and 
luncheon  for  the  ladies  accompanying 
the  group  by  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr., 
at  her  home. 

No  conference  of  any  kind  was  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  officials  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Government  and  the  committee  of 
Senators. 

The  program  shows  that  instead  of 
having  conferences  with  Swedish  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  29th,  some  optional  trips 
were  arranged  to  take  our  group  into 
the  country.  Such  trips  were  suggested 
by  our  American  representatives  in 
Stockholm  and  were  not  sponsored  by 
the  officials  of  the  Swedish  Government. 

However,  the  program  shows  that  at 
5  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  October  29,  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  by  the  Royal  Swedish 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

This  reception,  in  the  nature  of  a 
cocktail  party,  was  the  only  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Swedish  Government  for 
the  committee  representing  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  United 
States. 

.  Before  commenting  further  upon  the 
so-called  Swedish  incident,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  record  may  be  more  com¬ 
plete  with  respect  to  how  other  countries 
received  and  treated  the  American 
Committee  of  Senators,  I  ask  permission 
at  this  point  to  have  printed  a  copy  of 
the  tentative  agenda  for  a  visit  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  October  20-November  1,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tenta¬ 
tive  agenda  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tentative  Agenda  for  Visit  to  Copenhagen 

October  30-November  1,  1949,  of  the  Armed 

Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee 

OCTOBER  30 

Met  on  arrival  and  taken  to  Palace  Hotel. 

Informal  luncheon. 

Briefing  session. 

Downtown  sightseeing. 

7:30  p  m. — Dinner  at  Mr.  Sparks.  (Black 
tie.) 

OCTOBER  31 

Morning:  Choice  of  visits  to  ammunition 
arsenal,  Navy  Yard,  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  Factory,  Burmeister  &  Wain  Ship¬ 
yard,  or  Danish  Experimental  Farm. 

1  p.  m.:  Luncheon  at  Christiansborg  Pal¬ 
ace. 

Note. — Shopping  tours  will  be  arranged 
for  the  ladies  in  the  morning,  with  luncheon 
in  town  followed  by  motor  trip  to  Frederiks- 
borg  Castle  in  the  afternoon. 


5  to  7  p.  m. :  Reception  at  home  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Groff. 

Dinner  with  various  Embassy  officers. 

NOVEMBER  1 

Morning  free  until  departure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  as  stated,  the  only  opportunity 
we  had  to  confer  with  the  Swedish  offi¬ 
cials  was  at  a  cocktail  party;  and,  of 
course,  everyone  who  has  attended  cock¬ 
tail  parties  knows  that  they  are  not  held 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  serious 
business. 

From  the  tentative  agenda  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  Danish  Government  gave 
our  group,  together  with  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  a  luncheon  at  Christiansborg  Pal¬ 
ace — the  capital  or  parliament  building. 

In  each  capital  visited  and  at  some  of 
the  conferences  provided  the  various 
members  of  our  group  were  permitted  to 
make  statements,  at  such  length  as  they 
desired,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
reasons  for  our  visit  to  western  Europe. 

At  the  luncheon  in  Copenhagen  I  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  address  of  welcome  and 
at  this  point,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  ask  permission  to  have  the 
complete  text  of  such  remarks  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Minister  and  distinguished  guests,  on 
behalf  of  our  delegation  from  America,  I 
thank  you  for  this  expression  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  for  our  country  and  our  people. 

I  assure  you  that  this  long  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  status  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
is  mutual. 

Today  we  are  here  on  a  mission  of  good 
will  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Ours  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  shall  introduce  the  members  to  you 
at  this  time. 

(Each  Senator  was  introduced.) 

Everywhere  we  go,  we  are  asked  by  the 
press  the  question:  “Why  are  you  here?” 

As  chairman  of  the  delegation,  I  shall  give 
you  my  answer  as  to  why  we  are  here. 

Our  Government,  representing  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  America,  is  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  reestab¬ 
lish  world  peace  and  to  assist  in  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  the  peoples  of  the  war-injured  and  dev¬ 
astated  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  that  effort. 

The  administration  at  Washington  recom¬ 
mends  policies,  but  it  is  the  Congress  that 
not  only  makes  the  policies  but  levies  the 
taxes  and  appropriates  the  money  to  carry 
such  policies  into  effect. 

Today  we  are  assisting  with  our  treasure 
the  peoples  who  have  been  injured  by  wars 
but  who  have  not  been  responsible  for  such 
wars. 

The  American  Congress,  now  in  temporary 
adjournment,  has  authorized  its  committee 
to  consider  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  assist¬ 
ance  now  being  carried  out  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  mission  of  our  committee  here 
today. 

As  chairman  of  our  committee,  and  after 
having  witnessed  the  results  of  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  have  chosen  this  occasion  to  submit 
some  observations  as  the  result  of  wars  not 
started  by  ourselves. 

Our  people  now  stagger  under  a  national 
debt  of  over  $256,000,000,000. 

In  the  money  of  Denmark  this  would  be 
almost  two  trillion  kroner. 

Mainly  because  of  wars  the  annual  budget 
of  our  country  is  now  well  over  forty  billion 
dollars  annually,  and  such  a  budget  in  your 
country  would  be  some  280,000,000,000  kroner. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  considers  and  recommends  funds  for 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  wars,  I  have 
recommended  and  piloted  through  the 
United  States  Senate  appropriations  total¬ 
ing  almost  $500,000,000,000. 

This  sum  in  your  money  would  amount  to 
almost  3,500,000,000,000  kroner. 

This  tremendous  financial  burden  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  heavy  for  any  single  nation  to 
endure. 

Our  American  people  make  up  a  peace- 
loving  nation. 

We  loathe  war  and  the  results  of  war. 

We  do  not  covet  a  single  acre  of  any 
nation’s  land  and  we  renounce  the  policy  of 
seeking  to  rule  any  people  without  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  consent. 

On  this  policy  we  have  a  record. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
we  had  to  protect  both  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

After  the  end  of  that  war  and  as  soon 
as  agreeable  we  were  glad  to  give  both  coun¬ 
tries  their  full  and  complete  freedom  and 
independence. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  our  efforts  to 
promote  peace,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  as 
our  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  more  than 
40  treaties  with  the  major  nations  of  the 
earth  proposing  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  abiding  peace. 

When  World  War  No.  1  broke  upon  the 
world  we  were  attacked  and  we  entered  that 
war  in  the  hope  of  ending  wars. 

After  that  war  was  over  we  suggested  an¬ 
other  plan  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars. 

Such  plan  was  the  late  League  of  Nations. 

Then,  as  our  great  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  stated,  “a  small  group  of  willful  men” 
prevented  our  adherence  to  and  participation 
in  that  noble  venture. 

Not  only  do  we  advocate  peace,  but  we 
have  tried  to  do  something  to  establish  and 
maintain  peace. 

Briefly,  let  me  observe  that  immediately 
after  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  we  called 
the  Harding-Hughes  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence,  wherein  we  agreed  to  stop  all  prepa¬ 
ration  for  war,  and  conforming  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  we  sank  the  most  of  our  Navy,  and 
almost  completely  disbanded  our  Army. 

Thereafter  for  20  years  we  did  not  build 
a  battleship,  we  did  not  make  a  cannon  and 
did  not  produce  a  single  rifle  for  war  pur¬ 
poses. 

Our  program  of  disarmament  was  carried 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  shortly  before 
World  War  No.  2  broke  upon  the  world  we 
had  less  than  120,000  men  in  our  Regular 
Military  Establishment. 

Continuing  our  program  for  peace  we  ini¬ 
tiated  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact, 
wherein  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
solemnly  renounced  war  as  an  element  of 
national  policy. 

We  have  been  consistent  in  our  policy  to 
try  to  adhere  to  a  program  of  promoting 
world-wide  peace. 

When  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor 
we  were  wholly  unprepared  for  our  own  de¬ 
fense,  much  less  were  we  prepared  to  enter 
a  second  world-wide  war. 

Had  we  been  an  aggressor  nation  certainly 
such  would  not  have  been  our  status  of 
unpreparedness  at  that  time. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  that  most  recent 
world-wide  conflict. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  greatly  desired 
and  absolutely  necessary  end  we  have 
adopted  and  are  carrying  out  the  policy  now 
in  force  in  the  nations  which  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  third 
world-wide  conflict. 

In  concluding  let  me  state  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  tired  of  having  to  finance  and 
fight  foreign  wars,  and  then  after  such  wars 
are  over  of  having  to  rebuild  their  cities, 
their  industries,  and  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  their  peoples. 
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There  must  be  a  possible  plan  for  the 
prevention  of  wars. 

History  records  that  wars  are  planned  by 
ambitious  dictators  rather  than  by  the 
masses  of  the  common  people. 

In  the  past,  wars  have  been  declared 
against  peoples  when  they  should,  in  fact, 
have  been  declared  against  the  individuals 
responsible  for  planning  and  initiating  such 
wars. 

Already  a  precedent  has  been  set  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  planners  of  wars. 

After  the  recent  conflict  the  leaders  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  and  initiating  such 
war  were  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished. 

In  my  considered  opinion  civilization  can¬ 
not  endure  another  world-wide  war,  and  as 
an  alternative  to  the  annihilation  of  man¬ 
kind,  let  me  observe  that  it  would  have  been 
much  cheaper  had  such  planners  of  war 
been  apprehended  before  the  contest,  rather 
than  after  the  damage  had  been  done. 

Such  a  suggested  policy  would  have  saved 
countless  lives,  the  destruction  of  cities  and 
industries,  along  with  the  countless  billions 
which  were  expended  in  the  prosecution  and 
waging  of  such  contest. 

This  plan  for  the  prevention  of  future 
wars  is  herein  suggested  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  a  list  of  the  Danish  guests 
invited  to  the  luncheon,  as  mentioned 
herein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Danish  Guests  Invited  To  Luncheon  at  the 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday, 

October  31,  1949 

H.  C.  Hansen,  Minister  of  Finance  (host). 

J.  O.  Krag,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Hartvig  Frisch,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  J.  R. 
Dahl,  secretary  general:  C.  A.  C.  Brun,  head 
of  the  political-juridical  department:  E.  Bar¬ 
tels,  head  of  section,  economic  department; 
Hans  Bertelsen,  head  of  section;  A.  K0nigs- 
feldt,  secretary  to  Foreign  Minister;  G.  Bech, 
consul  general;  R.  Baumann,  consul  general; 
E.  Schram-Nielsen,  assistant  head  of  section. 

Ministries  of  Finance  and  Commerce:  E. 
Dige,  head  of  department,  Ministry  of 
Finance;  V.  Kampmann,  head  of  secretariate. 
Economic  Secretariate;  J.  V.  Thygesen,  head 
of  division.  Ministry  of  Commerce;  V.  Bror- 
son,  adviser,  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Ministries  of  War  and  Marine:  Col.  T.  K. 
Thygesen,  director,  Ministry  of  War;  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  C.  V.  M0ller,  chief  of  General  Staff; 
Capt.  P.  M.  V.  B.  Digmann,  general  staff; 
Capt.  S.  B.  R.  Hels0,  Ministry  of  War;  Maj. 
Gen.  A.  Falking,  director  general  of  ord¬ 
nance;  Col.  E.  C.  V.  Tiemroth,  director  of 
ordnance,  construction  department;  Col.  R. 
Nielsen,  director  of  ordnance,  ammunition 
arsenal;  Lt.  Col.  N.  K.  Kristiansen,  arms 
arsenal;  Capt.  H.  J.  Rasmussen,  Royal  Danish 
Navy,  naval  gunnery  department;  Capt.  S.  W. 
Frandsen,  Royal  Danish  Navy,  department 
of  mines;  N.  K.  Nielsen,  director,  naval  yard; 
Capt.  P.  C.  Weilbach,  Royal  Danish  Navy, 
Ministry  of  Marine;  Capt.  S.  Pontoppidan, 
Royal  Danish  Navy,  coast  defense;  Capt.  O. 
Petersen,  naval  staff. 

Parliament :  Chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Folketing;  chairman  of  the 
foreign  affairs  board  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag; 
Ole  Bjprn  Kraft,  member  of  the  Folketing; 
Thorkil  Kristensen,  member  of  the  Fol¬ 
keting;  Bertel  Dahlgaard,  member  of  the 
Folketing;  Viggo  Starcke,  member  of  the 
Folketing;  K.  K.  Steincke,  chairman  of  the 
Landsting;  Ernst  Christiansen,  member  of 


the  Folketing;  Poul  Hansen  (Kalundborg) , 
member  of  the  Folketing;  Frode  Jakobsen, 
member  of  the  Folketing;  Harald  Petersen, 
member  of  the  Folketing;  Viggo  Hauch, 
member  of  the  Folketing;  O.  Himmelstrup, 
member  of  the  Folketing;  Johannes  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  member  of  the  Folketing;  Einar  Foss, 
member  of  the  Landsting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  programs  arranged  by  the 
other  capitals  visited  compare  favorably 
with  the  programs  arranged  by  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

The  program  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  as  shown  above,  is  significant  not 
for  what  it  contained,  but  for  what  it 
failed  to  contain. 

The  Swedish  Government  limited  its 
notice  of  the  presence  of  our  committee 
to  a  reception  given  by  the  Royal  Swed¬ 
ish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

As  stated,  such  reception  took  the 
form  of  a  cocktail  party  at  which  no 
serious  business  of  any  kind  was  or  could 
be  transacted. 

In  order  that  the  record  of  our  visit 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  may  be  more 
complete,  I  desire  to  make  the  following 
statement : 

Sweden  is  the  largest  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  states.  It  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  Minnesota  and  contains  about  7,000,- 
000  people. 

In  a  recent  publication  entitled  “Facts 
About  Sweden,”  sponsored  by  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Institute,  we  find  the  following  state¬ 
ment  on  page  10: 

Traditional  neutrality  has  kept  Sweden 
aloof  from  two  world  wars.  And  since  war’s 
end,  a  unanimous  Parliament  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  continued  policy  of  nonassociation 
with  any  great-power  bloc. 

Oil  page  18  of  the  same  publication  we 
find  the  following  statement: 

Sweden  in  ERP 

Participation  in  the  European  recovery 
program  has  made  Sweden  a  borrower  for 
the  first  time  since  the  First  World  War. 
Compared  to  other  countries  ECA  aid  to 
Sweden  is,  however,  small  though  important 
and  is  in  the  form -of  loans,  not  grants.  Most 
other  “Marshall”  countries  combine  both. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Asking  OEEC  for  dollars  to  cover  a  deficit 
of  $108,800,000  Sweden  was  alloted  $46,600,- 
000  ECA  gross  aid  for  fiscal  1948-49. 

Mr.  President,  from  Swedish  publica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  from  our  own  reports 
giving  details  of  Foreign  Transactions  of 
the  United  States  Government,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Sweden  has  participated  in 
the  ERP  to  the  extent  at  least  of  secur¬ 
ing  sizeable  loans  from  the  United  States 
loaning  agencies.  . 

It  was  because  of  Swedish  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  foreign-aid  program  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee  included  Sweden 
among  the  countries  to  be  visited  in  our 
recent  mission  to  western  Europe. 

In  Stockholm,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  committee  was  scheduled 
to  be  there  during  the  entire  day  of 
Saturday,  October  29,  as  stated,  the  only 
meeting  scheduled  was  a  cocktail  party 
at  5  p.  m.  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

To  date  no  reason  has  been  given  for 
the  failure  to'  schedule  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish 
Government  and  our  committee. 


Speaking  for  one  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  visited  Sweden,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
Swedish  people. 

Every  person  whom  I  met  in  Stock¬ 
holm  was  most  friendly,  hospitable,  and 
cooperative;  hence,  the  trouble  was  that 
I  met  only  private  Swedish  citizens  and, 
save  for  one  official,  my  contacts  were 
limited  entirely  to  private  citizens. 

We  depended  upon  our  Ambassador 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  to  arrange 
conferences  with  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Swedish  Government  to  the  end, 
first,  that  we  might  secure  at  first  hand, 
information  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
aid  and  assistance,  and  second,  with 
respect  to  how  the  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  made  available  was  being  expended 
and  used. 

Sweden  was  the  only  country  visited 
where  such  conferences  were  not 
arranged,  and  the  failure  to  meet  with 
the  Swedish  officials  was  neither  the 
oversight  nor  the  fault  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Stockholm. 

The  Swedish  officials,  for  reasons 
known  to  themselves,  obviously  were  not 
interested  in  conferring  with  our  Sena¬ 
torial  committee. 

However,  editorials  in  some  of  the  local 
newspapers  published  in  Stockholm  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  matter. 

Our  committee  left  Oslo,  Norway,  and 
arrived  at  the  Stockholm  airport  at  about 
11 : 30  a.  m.  on  Friday,  October  28, 1949. 

Upon  our  arrival  the  members  of  our 
committee  were  provided  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  front-page  news  item  printed 
in  one  of  the  morning  papers — Ny  Dag. 

In  addition  to  the  article  being  printed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  paper,  the  street 
posters  advertising  the  publication  con¬ 
tained  the  headlines  of  the  news  item  in 
prominent  type. 

Mr.  President,  we  arrived  at  the  air¬ 
port  at  11:30  a.  m.  The  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  during  the  night  or 
early  morning.  The  paper,  therefore, 
was  on  the  streets  prior  to  our  arrival 
in  Stockholm.  In  addition  to  the  paper 
being  on  the  streets,  publishers  in  Sweden 
have  a  system  of  taking  extracts  of  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  a  paper  and  publishing 
those  bulletins  in  glaring  letters 
throughout  the  city.  Therefore,  when 
we  arrived  in  Stockholm  the  paper  had 
been  printed,  the  translation  was  placed 
in  our  hands,  and  we  saw  on  the  bill¬ 
boards  the  flaming  notices  quoting  the 
head  lines  in  the  publication. 

At  this  point  I  ask  permission  to  have 
the  entire  item  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  East- 
land  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news¬ 
paper  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  28,  1949. 

The  Communist  Ny  Dag  this  morning 
spreads  over  its  street  posters  and  front  page 
the  following  headlines:  “What  business  has 
U.  S.  A.’s  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
Sweden?  Already  regards  our  country  as  a 
pact  state.” 

The  story  in  the  Communist  paper  reads: 

“Seven  American  Senators  will  land  at 
Bromma  11:30  o’clock  Friday.  They  have 
visited  Norway  to  discuss  the  American  arms 
aid  under  the  military  assistance  program 
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for  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries.  Four  of  the 
seven  Senators  openly  support  Spanish 
fascism.  They  declare  that  they  place 
Sweden  in  the  same  position  as  the  Nordic 
Atlantic  Pact  countries. 

“These  seven  American  Senators  are  now 
coming  to  Sweden  equipped  with  power  to 
control  and  direct  our  country’s  policy, 
powers  due  them  under  the  Marshall  agree¬ 
ment.  For  they  do  not  only  pose  as  an 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  also  as  an 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  the  Marshall 
plan  as  their  specialty.  That  their  mission 
in  Sweden  is  of  a  military  nature  is  clearly 
seen  from  their  statements  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Oslo  on  Wednesday. 

“They  come  to  Sweden  in  order  to  speed  up 
Sweden’s  continuous  glide  into  the  Atlantic 
bloc,  in  conformity  with  their  view  that 
Sweden  must  be  rated  as  equal  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact  countries. 

“They  have  reason  to  believe  that,  In  re¬ 
ality,  the  Government  will  raise  no  objec¬ 
tions.  The  Government  permits  the  Su¬ 
preme  Commander  to  declare  publicly  that 
Sweden’s  military  policy  adheres  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  bloc.  The  seven  Senators  natu¬ 
rally  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  talk  about  ‘freedom  from  alliances’  is 
merely  designed  to  deceive  Sweden’s  peace- 
loving  people.  They  can  refer  to  the  fact 
that  through  her  adherence  to  the  Marshall 
plan  Sweden  has  undertaken  to  ‘promote  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  United  States.’ 

“The  arrival  of  the  Franco-loving  military 
Senators  in  Sweden  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
All  those  Swedes  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their 
country  drawn  into  the  American  war  bloc, 
openly  or  by  a  back  door,  must  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  watch  carefully  the  activities 
of  these  foreign  control  officers.  It  is 
equally  necessary  carefully  to  watch  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Judge  its  reaction  to  the  Sen¬ 
ators’  visit,  not  by  its  words  but  by  its 
actions.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  the  Stockholm  publication  is 
self-explanatory,  yet  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  headlines  of  the  article  contain  the 
following: 

What  business  has  U.  S.  A.’s  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  Sweden?  Already  regards  our 
country  as  a  pact  state. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  item  it  is 
stated  that — 

The  arrival  of  the  Franco-loving  military 
Senators  in  Sweden  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
All  those  Swedes  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their 
country  drawn  into  the  American  war  bloc, 
openly  or  by  a  back-door,  must  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  watch  carefully  the  activities 
of  these  foreign  control  officers.  It  is  equally 
necessary  carefully  to  watch  the  Government 
and  judge  its  reaction  to  the  Senators’  visit, 
not  by  its  words  but  by  its  actions. 

In  the  news  article  published  before 
we  even  arrived  in  Sweden  our  commit¬ 
tee  learned  that  we  were  described  as 
“foreign-control  officers.” 

In  addition  to  condemning  the  Senate 
subcommittee  the  publication  served 
public  notice  that  the  Swedish  officials 
would  be  carefully  watched  and  that  they 
would  be  judged  not  by  their  words  but 
by  their  actions. 

With  such  a  warning  and  threat  it  is 
not  too  strange  that  the  Swedish  na¬ 
tional  officials  followed  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  said  nothing  and  did 
nothing  about  taking  notice  of  our  visit 
to  their  country  and  capital. 

The  agenda  prepared  by  our  represent¬ 
atives  in  Stockholm  called  for  a  press 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  5  p.  m.  on  the  date  of  cur  arrival. 


The  press  conference  was  held  after  the 
flaming  editorial  from  the  Ny  Dag  had 
been  printed  and  circulated  throughout 
Stockholm  and  Sweden.  At  the  press 
conference,  as  reported  by  the  Dagens 
Nyheter,  a  liberal  newspaper,  I  was 
quoted  as  follows: 

We  have  not  come  to  Europe  to  make  pro¬ 
posals  of  any  sort,  nor  have  we  come  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  kind  of  control.  We  have  come 
simply  on  behalf  of  American  taxpayers  to 
investigate  how  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
the  United  States  year  after  year  has  been 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  are  being  used. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  last  year  the  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  upward  of  $7,000,000,000  to  be 
used  for  aid  and  assistance  in  western 
European  countries,  including  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Greece,  in  Japan,  Korea  and 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  more 
complete  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  an  editorial  printed 
in  the  Ny  Dag  on  October  29, 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  temporary  American  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  arrived  in  Stockholm  yesterday.  A  per¬ 
manent  American  Control  Commission  is,  of 
course,  already  established  at  Strandvagen 
7A,  in  the  offices  of  the  American  Embassy. 
The  six  gentlemen  who  have  now  arrived  on 
a  short  visit  are  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
They  constitute  a  special  subcommittee  han¬ 
dling  the  equipment  of  certain  European 
countries  with  arms  from  the  arsenals  of  the 
dollar  imperialists. 

The  six  control  officers  claim  officially  that 
their  errand  in  Sweden  Is  to  study  how  so- 
called  Marshall  funds  are  being  used.  They 
are  to  investigate  whether  the  devaluation 
has  been  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
American  instructions  and  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  resolutely  pursuing  its  policy  to 
press  down  the  living  standard  for  the  work¬ 
ing  people. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Senators  is 
also  another  one,  however.  They  are  here  to 
investigate  how  tightly  the  imperialists  may 
turn  the  thumbscrews  in  the  next  round  and 
whether  they  should  demand  direct  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  or  continue  along 
the  course  of  Scandinavian  cooperation. 

The  American  Control  Commission  is  here 
to  drag  Sweden  still  further  into  the  impe¬ 
rialist  war  bloc.  Their  visit  signals  disaster 
for  the  Swedish  people. 

During  their  visit  here  the  six  Senators  will 
meet  a  number  of  direct  agents  of  dollar  cap¬ 
italism  and  a  still  greater  number  of  cow¬ 
ardly  collaborationists,  who  bend  to  might. 
They  will  meet  people  who  are  pro-Franco, 
like  they  are  themselves,  and  people  who 
claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  Franco  but 
who  are  nevertheless  willing  to  succumb  to 
the  orders  of  dollar  imperialism. 

The  American  control  officers  should  be 
told,  however,  that  these  traitors  who  sell 
Sweden’s  independence  do  not- represent  the 
Swedish  people  and  public  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  Sweden’s  people  do 
not  yet  grasp  the  full  implication  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  pursued  by  the  Marshall  agents  in  this 
country.  They  still  think  well  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Social  Democratic  aid  bourgeois  parties 
and  cannot  believe  them  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

This  is  of  a  passing-nature,  however,  and 
temporary.  More  and  more  people  are 
gradually  beginning  to  realize  the  whole  dis¬ 


graceful  implication  of  the  policy  of  the 
Marshall  parties.  The  Swedish  people  will 
come  to  realize  that  Erlander,  Ohlin,  and 
Domo  have  traded  away  large  portions  of 
Swedish  independence.  When  this  becomes 
clear  there  will  be  a  storm  among  the  Swed¬ 
ish  people  which  will  sweep  away  the  Ameri¬ 
can  traitors  and  quislings. 

The  American  control  officers  should  not 
feel  any  too  certain  of  the  influence  of  their 
agents  in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  people  love 
peace  and  freedom.  They  will  fight  for  their 
cause. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  editorials  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  following  charges  were 
made: 

(a)  That  our  subcommittee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  was  “a  special  subcommittee 
handling  the  equipment  of  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  with  arms  from  the  ar¬ 
senals  of  the  imperialists”: 

(b)  That  our  subcommittee  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “the  American  Control  Com¬ 
mission,”  and  that  our  mission  to  Sweden 
was  “to  drag  Sweden  still  further  into  the 
imperialist  war  bloc”; 

(c)  That  our  subcommittee  represent¬ 
ed  “dollar  capitalism”  and  “dollar  im¬ 
perialism”;  and 

(d)  That  the  Marshall-aid  program 
was  “disgraceful.” 

While  our  subcommittee  was  in  Europe 
performing  the  services  assigned  to  us 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  a  number  of  American  newspapers, 
magazines,  columnists,  and  cartoonists, 
in  our  absence,  accepted  at  face  value  the 
statements  and -criticisms  of  a  portion  of 
the  Swedish  press,  and  on  such  ex  parte 
statements  commented  accordingly. 

It  is  my.  personal  policy  to  ignore  com¬ 
pletely  and  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  cricisms  of  my  statements,  acts,  and 
votes  made  by  persons  residing  outside 
the  United  States. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Swedish  incident,  the  criticisms  were  not 
in  the  first  instance  directed  toward  me 
personally,  but  instead  they  were  leveled, 
first,  at  the  entire  subcommittee,  which 
was  on  its  way  to  Stockholm;  second,  at 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  having  sent  the  subcommittee  to  Eu¬ 
rope;  third,  at  the  United  States  policy 
as  outlined  in  the  Marshall  aid  program; 
and,  fourth,  at  the  United  States  policy 
as  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  program. 

Personally,  I  construed  the  criticisms 
to  be  leveled  against  the  United  States, 
and  as  one  member  of  the  committee  I 
took  exception  to  such  criticism.  Had 
the  Swedish  national  officials  not  acted 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  newspaper  Ny  Dag,  I  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  charges  made 
against  us. 

The  record  shows  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
aid  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
to  and  through  December  31,  1949,  Swe¬ 
den  received  amounts  which  total  almost 
$100,000,000  in  grants,  loans,  credits,  sur¬ 
plus  property,  Red  Cross  allotments, 
UNRRA  assistance,  and  European  re¬ 
covery  aid. 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  visited  Sweden,  I  was  not 
convinced  that  Sweden  was  or  is  in  need 
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of  either  loans  or  other  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  relating  to 
the  so-called  Swedish  incident  is  outlined 
herein  to  the  end  that  editors,  colum¬ 
nists,  cartoonists,  and  others  interested 
may  have  some  of  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  visit  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  point, 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  just  said,  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  other  instances  which 
I  think  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  connection  with  the  criticism  lev¬ 
eled  at  me  I  read  one  extract  from  a 
Swedish  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hailed 
from  Oklahoma,  “a  State  that  must  be 
somewhat  dark.”  Even  if  Oklahoma 
were  “somewhat  dark,”  I  would  much 
rather  hail  from  a  State  that  is  some¬ 
what  dark  than  from  a  nation  that  is 
somewhat  red. 

Mr.  President,  I  next  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  news  story  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  7. 
It  is  under  the  authoi’ity  of  Mr.  William 
S.  White.  It  refers  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  I  shall  read  that 
part  of  the  New  York  Times’  statement 
which  I  have  underscored: 

Senator  George  W.  Malone,  Republican, 
of  Nevada,  issued  a  statement  asserting  that 
secret  information  and  secret  inventions 
absolutely  vital  to  our  existence  have  been 
turned  over  to  other  powers  over  whose 
security  measures  we  have  no  control. 

"During  the  war,”  he  added,  “we  invented 
the  proximity  fuse,  an  instrument  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  it  explodes  a  projectile  as  if  by 
magic  when  an  airplane  comes  within  range. 

“We  sold  it  to  Sweden.  Sweden  sold  it 
to  Russia.  Today,  if  war  comes,  American 
phots  will  be  required  to  fly  bombers  into 
bursting  shells  set  off  by  our  own  lethal 
weapon.” 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  have  a  quotation  from 
a  Nation-wide  broadcast  which  came 
over  Station  WRC,  here  in  Washington, 
at  6:45  p.  m.  on  February  6,  1950.  It  is 
noted  as  “Three  Star  Extra,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.”  I  read  the  statement 
as  it  came  over  the  radio : 

Stockholm. — Soviet  Russia  military 
planes,  according  to  information  received 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  now  are 
equipped  with  precious  American  inven¬ 
tions  used  with  great  effect  by  the  United 
States  in  the  last  war. 

The  invention  is  known  as  the  radar  air¬ 
plane  contact  projectile. 

It  is  fired  from  combat  planes  at  another 
plane  and  automatically  goes  for  the  target 
at  certain  ranges. 

Here  is  why  Russian  planes  are  equipped 
With  this  mechanism  to  shoot  down  our 
bombers. 

We  gave  Britain  the  invention  in  the  last 
war.  After  the  war  Britain  sold  it  to  the 
Swedes  and  the  Swedes  sold  it  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  point 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  news  item  com¬ 
ing  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  itself.  The 
item  is  dated  February  10,  and  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  ac¬ 
cuses  a  Swedish  citizen  of  having  done 
the  thing  which  I  have  just  read  as  re¬ 


ported  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  in 
the  broadcast  just  referred  to.  The  Swe¬ 
dish  item  refers  to  a  trial  wherein  one 
Goesta  Mottag  Leffler  was  indicted,  and 
the  article  states,  “He  is  charged  with 
having  offered  to  a  foreign  country  bomb- 
chart  data  on  Swedish  power  plants  for 
the  equivalent  of  $800.” 

In  order  that  there  may  appear  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  newspapers  from  which  I  have  been 
quoting,  I  call  attention  to  the  newspaper 
Dagens  Nyheter,  a  publication  issued  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  yesterday’s 
Washington  Post  I  find  an  article  which 
quotes  this  publication,  so  it  must  be  a 
paper  of  sufficiently  high  standing  to  be 
quoted  not  only  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  quoted  by  our  own  Washington 
newspaper,-  the  Washington  Post,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Bullet-Riddled  Raft  Reported  Found  in 
Baltic 

Stockholm,  April  23. — The  newspaper  Da¬ 
gens  Nyheter  today  quoted  a  Swedish  police 
officer  at  Visby,  on  Gotland  Island,  as  having 
said  a  second  rubber  life  raft  picked  up  in 
the  Baltic  last  Thursday  appeared  to  have 
been  hit  by  bullets. 

American  naval  officials  are  examining  it 
and  another  found  in  the  Baltic  last  Sun¬ 
day  to  see  if  they  belonged  to  a  United  States 
Navy  patrol  bomber  plane  missing  since 
April  8. 

The  United  States  has  accused  Russian 
fighter  planes  of  shooting  down  the  unarmed 
Privateer,  with  a  crew  of  10,  and  has  de¬ 
manded  damages. 

In  addition  to  a  large  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  raft,  apparently  caused  by  fire,  the 
policeman  said  he  noted  several  other  holes 
of  a  type  that  caused  him  to  remark  the  raft 
“appeared  to  have  been  hit  by  bullets.” 

Earlier  the  official  Swedish  News  Agency 
quoted  Fred  Nordgren,  captain  of  a  Swedish 
fishing  vessel  which  picked  up  the  second 
raft,  also  as  having  said  the  center  hole  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  caused  by  fire. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  place  just  one  or 
two  other  statements  in  the  Record. 
When  we  arrived  in  Sweden  we  were 
given  material  in  the  form  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  brief.  Every  place  we  went 
our  Government  officials — Ambassadors, 
Ministers,  or  Charge  d’Affaires,  as  the 
case  might  be — had  compiled  data  with 
respect  to  the  local  country,  and  gave  us 
copies  of  their  agenda  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  thought  might  be  helpful  in 
our  trip  around  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  desires  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  a  question.  How  much  in 
grants  have  the  Swedes  received? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall 
put  that  information  in  the  Record  in 
a  moment.  If  the  Chair  will  bear  with 
me  he  will  get  the  information  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  my  statement. 

I  quote  from  the  data  prepared  and 
furnished  us  by  our  representative  in 
Sweden: 

Sweden  remained  neutral  throughout  the 
war  and  presently  has  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  Europe.  ‘The  fact  that 
she  requested  and  is  now  receiving  aid  is 
inevitably,  therefore,  a  cause  for  surprise. 


It  certainly  was  a  surprise  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  leading  country,  from 
the  standpoint  of  domestic  economy, 
would  accept  grants  or  even  loans  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  fact  is  that 
she  did,  as  the  next  paragraph  will  show: 

In  1948-49,  the  first  year  of  ERP,  Sweden 
was  allotted  $45,400,000  by  ECA,  of  which 
$22,000,000  were  loan  and  the  remainder,  so- 
called,  conditional  aid— i.  e.,  dollars  paid 
to  Sweden  in  the  form  of  procurement  au¬ 
thorizations  in  return  for  aid  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  granted  by  her  to  other  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  For  1949-50  Sweden  re¬ 
quested  $58,000,000,  dll  to  be  in  the  form  of 
conditional  aid,  but  under  the  division  of  aid 
agreed  to  by  the  OEEC  was  allocated  only 
$45,000,000. 

Those  two  items,  together  with  loans 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  make 
a  total  amount  of  American  dollars,  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  made  available  to  Swe¬ 
den,  in  a  sum  of  practically  $100,000,000. 
PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION 

OF  INQUIRY  INTO  AMERICAN  POLICY 

IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  by  its  correspondent  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  Don  Cook,  printed 
in  the  April  20  edition  of  that  newspaper, 
concerning  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  six  other  Senators  and  myself, 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  resolution 
calls  for  a  Presidential  Commission  of 
Inquiry  Into  American  Policy  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Don  Cook  says  it  has  “received 
a  warm  welcome  *  *  *  from  high 

Commission  officials  and  the  German 
press.” 

This  news  is  most  encouraging  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  as  it  must  be  to  the  other 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  Senate 
Resolution  260  with  me.  It  is  especially 
encouraging  to  find  that  the  resolution 
has  been  received  in  Germany  by  both 
the  American  officials  and  German  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Cook’s  article  goes  on  to  say: 

There  was  real  enthusiasm  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  senior  high  Commission  officials  for 
the  idea  of  a  Commission  of  high  caliber  who 
would  look  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  how 
American  money  is  spent  and  prepare  an 
authoritative  public  report  on  the  political 
and  psychological  state  of  western  Ger¬ 
many. 

I  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
this  news  report.  I  feel  they  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  learning  of  the 
favorable  reaction  which  our  proposal 
has  received  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  will  be  most  affected  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Presidential  Commission 
such  as  we  are  urging. 

If  the  reaction  as  described  by  this 
news  story  reflects  the  attitude  that  we 
may  expect  from  the  Department  of 
State,  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  can 
expect  favorable  action  on  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  260  in  the  near  future.  The  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  resolution  believe  action  of 
this  sort  must  be  taken  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  ends,  so  that  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  before  it  the  full  report  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
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the  Presidential  Commission  which  we 
are  requesting  be  established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Herald  Tribune  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as-  follows: 

United  States  Zone  Aides  Greet  Proposal  for 

an  Inquiry — West  German  Press  Also 

Welcomes  Idea  for  Senate  Investigation 
(By  Don  Cook) 

Frankfurt,  April  19.- — The  proposal  of 
eight  United  States  Senators  for  a  biparti¬ 
san  investigation  of  democratic  developments 
and  occupation  policies  in  western  Germany 
received  a  warm  welcome  today  from  high 
commission  officials  and  the  German  press. 

Western  Germany,  like  every  other  country 
in  Europe,  has  been  subject  to  its  full  share 
of  congressional  quick  looks.  But  perhaps 
despite  this,  there  was  real  enthusiasm 
among  a  number  of  senior  high  commission 
officials  for  the  idea  of  a  commission  of 
men  of  high  caliber  who  would  look  beyond 
the  mere  facts  of  how  American  money  is 
spent  and  prepare  an  authoritative  public  re¬ 
port  on  the  political  and  psychological  state 
of  western  Germany. 

GLAD  TO  HAVE  A  STUDY 

“We  are  always  glad  to  have  Members  of 
Congress  come  to  Germany  and  observe  and 
study  conditions,”  Robert  M.  Hanes,  high 
commission  economic  chief,  said.  “We  have 
nothing  to  hide  and  are  always  delighted  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  Congress  in  solving 
the  many  complex  problems  facing  us  here.” 

High  Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy  was 
away  from  Frankfurt  and  not  available  for 
comment,  but  other  officials  echoed  Mr. 
Manes’s  reaction.  The  positive  reaction  was 
without  much  doubt  due  in  large  part  to  the 
standing  of  the  eight  Senators  who  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  Senate  resolution  for  such  a  com¬ 
mission. 

Today’s  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
remarked  editorially  that  it  would  welcome 
such  a  commission  because  it  is  about  time 
the  United  States  obtained  a  true  picture  of 
German  conditions. 

CLAIMS  EXAGGERATIONS 

The  paper  continued:  No  doubt  there  are 
many  unpleasant  symptoms  and  tendencies 
in  Germany,  but  reports  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated  to  a  point  where  it  is  justified  to 
talk  of  falsification.  If  we  knew  that  honest 
and  experienced  men  would  come  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  find  out  nothing  but  the  truth,  we 
would  greatly  welcome  this.  We  still  have 
got  nationalism  and  there  is  a  lack  of  foreign 
political  instinct.  But  this  is  just  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  thinking  of  Germans. 

The  greatest  fear  for  Senator  Gillette 
(Guy  M.  Gillette,  Democrat,  of  Iowa),  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  German  alli¬ 
ance  with  Soviet  Russia.  Knowing  the 
troubles  and  concerns  with  which  Germany 
is  faced,  one  is  tempted  to  feel  somewhat 
amused,  though  this  Would  certainly  be  un¬ 
just.  But  for  an  American  it  should  be 
possible  to  understand  what  a  people  thinks 
about  the  idea  of  joining  with  another  power 
which  has  taken  away  from  it  valuable  terri¬ 
tory  and  ousted  12,000,000  people.  No,  Ra- 
pallo  is  dead. 

mi r  'XrKlX~Oi' 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerl}  'will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
arid  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Gurney 

Martin 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Benton 

Hendrickson 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Morse 

Bricker 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Neely 

Butler 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Chapman 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Connally 

Kem 

Stennis 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Taft 

Darby 

Kilgore 

Taylor 

Douglas 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Dworshak 

Leahy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Tobey 

Ecton 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Ellender 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Frear 

McFarland 

Williams 

Fulbright 

McKellar 

Withers 

George 

McMahon 

Young 

Gillette 

Magnuson 

Green 

Malone 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEWPAPER  ED- 
.  ITORS— EXTEMPORANEOUS  REMARKS 

BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
{Saturday,  April  22,  Secretary  of  State 
iDean  Achesoh  spoke  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
.Washington.  In  addition  to  some  pre¬ 
pared  remarks.  Secretary  Acheson  made 
some  extemporaneous  statements  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  current  attacks  against 
the  State  Department,  'attacks  which,  as 
many  informed  persons  bfelieve,  are  seri¬ 
ously  hamstringing  our  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  relations  in  many  maW  respects. 

Yesterday  the  text  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son’s  extemporaneous  remark^  were 
made  public  by  the  State  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  newspaper  editors. 
These  remarks  merit,  I  believe, 
read  by  every  Senator  and  every  citizi 
■as  they  constitute  the  best  comment 
have  yet  seen  on  the  hysteria  which 
today  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
.Country.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  insert  these  statements 
into  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
9n  my  remarks. 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  information  of 
'the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the  ex¬ 
temporaneous  remarks  by  the  Secretary 
;of  State  to  which  he  refers  were  placed 
‘in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  earlier  today. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  military  justice  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  for  that  purpose.  It  may 
arouse  some  discussion,  and  I  want  to 
complete  my  remarks,  which  will  not  take 
very  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  decline  to  yield. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES  SHOULD 

BE  SAFEGUARDED  IN  SENATE  INVESTI¬ 
GATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
I  raised  the  question  of  whether  he  could 
hold  out  to  the  Senate  any  hope  that 
there  might  be  a  reversal  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  whereby 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  acting 
under  a  resolution  to  investigate  charges 
in  respect  to  security  risks  in  the  State 
Department  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  check  Senator  McCarthy’s  charges 
against  the  FBI  flies.  There  is  much 
which  can  be  said  in  support  of  a  proce¬ 
dure  whereby  the  members  of  that  sub¬ 
committee,  in  executive  session,  would 
consult  with  Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
about  the  information  contained  in 
those  flies.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  there  is  con¬ 
tained  therein  any  evidence  which  would 
cause  reasonable  men  to  believe  that  the 
charges  brought  by  one  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  are  substantiated  by  those  files. 
The  record  will  speak  for  itself  as  to 
that  colloquy,  but  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  in  the  past  hour  and  a  half 
he  has  received  a  series  of  interesting 
telephone  calls  and  several  questions 
from  newspaper  correspondents  as  to  the 
import  and  implications  of  the  question 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
asked  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  me  in  the  past  hour 
and  a  half  are  about  all  the  proof  I  need 
that  there  is  prevalent  in  America  to¬ 
day  a  form  of  hysteria,  fear,  doubt,  and 
perplexity  among  our  people  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  of 
American  public  opinion,  ought  to  be 
eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  hour 
for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  the  controversy  which  has 
raging  and  which  has  been  waged 
America  in  recent  weeks  over  the 
whole  question  of  security  from  the 
standpoint  of  Government  personnel  is 
a  controversy  which  ought  to  be  ended 
at  the  Earliest  possible  date,  on  the  basis 
of  the  faQts,  whatever  those  facts  may 
be.  My  experience  in  the  past  hour  and 
a  half  with\hose  who  appear  to  be  very 
excited  aboutHhis  whole  matter  satisfies 
me,  Mr.  President,  that  calm,  reasoned 
judgment  apparently  does  not  charac¬ 
terize  the  thinking  of  many  Americans 
today.  Therefore,  Lwant  to  repeat  and 
enlarge  upon  the  question  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  a  couple  of 
hours  ago,  because  I  am,  satisfied  that 
that  question  is  one  of  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions  which  go  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  of  this  investigation. 

I  repeat  the  question  in  this  form:  Is 
there  any  hope  that  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  people,  in  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  charged  by  the  Senate, 
through  a  resolution,  to  make  inquiry 
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and  investigation  into  charges  as  to  se¬ 
curity  risks  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  are  going 
to  be  able  to  look  into  the  facts  and  in¬ 
formation  in  the  FBI  files?  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  has  placed  great  emphasis  by 
way  of  his  allegation  of  proof  on  his 
claim  that  those  files  will  prove  his 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  myself  a  consti¬ 
tutional  liberal  tn  American  politics. 
By  that  I  simply  mean  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  should  always  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  namely,  that  wa-  live  up  to  the 
check-and-balance  system  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  whereby  our  founding  fathers 
made  clear  that  at  all  times,  under  our 
form  of  self-government,  under  our 
written  Constitution,  the  executive 
should  be  checked  by  the  legislative,  the 
legislative  by  the  executive,  the  judiciary 
by  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative, 
within  the  powers  vested  in  them  in  the 
Constitution,  with,  likewise,  the  judici¬ 
ary  checking  the  powers  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  the  executive.  To  what  end? 
To  the  end,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this 
land  of  ours  we  shall  have  truly  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  law  rather  than  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  discretion  and  caprice  of  mere  men. 

Mi-.  President,  to  carry  out  that  basic 
tenet  of  freedom — and  I  underline  it, 
because  there  can  be  no  freedom  for  the 
individual  in  America  if  officials  in  any 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  government 
ever  come  to  exercise  arbitrary  and  ca¬ 
pricious  power  not  checked  by  the  other 
branches  of  government — to  have  that 
freedom  in  America,  we  must  also  be  true 
not  only  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
not  only  to  a  literal  interpretation  of 
that  great  document  of  freedom,  but  we 
must  be  true  to  its  spirit  and  its  intent. 
To  understand  my  viewpoint  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberalism,  Mr.  President,  it  must 
also  be  understood  that  I  look  upon  that 
document  as  the  great,  dynamic  fran¬ 
chise  of  freedom  for  freemen  in  America. 
It  is  not  a  static  document,  not  a  docu¬ 
ment  the  sentences  of  which  operate  as 
dead  hands  of  the  past,  but  it  is  a  great 
living  document,  adjustable,  as  I  believe 
the  founding  fathers  intended  it  to  be,' 
to  the  crises  of  each  generation.  How 
true  it  has  been  throughout  our  history, 
Mr.  President,  that  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  had  to  rise  to  m^et  the 
crisis  of  their  time.  There  is/a  great 
crisis  in  America  and  in  the  w^orld  today. 
Our  generation  is  going  to  hdve  to  meet 
it.  It  is  a  crisis  as  to  whether  freedom 
is  going  to  survive  in  the  world,  as  to 
whether  protecting  the’  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  going  to/€ontinue  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  great  jj6j  ective  of  democ¬ 
racies  the  world  afound. 

A  part  of  thaktrisis  is  in  our  land  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  President.  I  would  plead,  as  I 
pray  so  frequently  these  days,  that  our 
people  keep  faith  with  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  great  system  of 
checks/and  balances,  to  the  end,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  these  days  of  great 
concern  throughout  our  land  about  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  we  ourselves  do 
not  adopt  totalitarian  methods  in  prac¬ 
tice.  We  must  be  on  guard  that  we  our¬ 


selves  do  not  follow  procedures  which 
jeopardize  or  endanger  the  -freedom  of 
the  individual.  We  must  keep  faith  with 
what  the  founding  fathers  intended. 
Therefore  I  would  have  not  only  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  but  the  people  of 
America  reread  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  would  have  them 
turn  to  the  Scriptures  today,  so  also 
would  I  have  them  turn  to  this  great 
document,  from  which  stems  our  free¬ 
dom  and  which  itself  was  born  of  the 
minds  of  men  who  recognized  the  spirit¬ 
ual  foundation  of  self  government.  Men 
who  recognized  that,  after  all,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  survive  unless  it  forever 
remains  true  to  the  great  teaching  that 
it  is  the  individual  person,  made  in  the 
image  of  God  himself,  whom  we  seek  to 
protect  when  we  speak  of  freedom.  It  is 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  value  of  the 
person,  it  is  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  Mr.  President,  which  I  believe  moti¬ 
vated  our  founding  fathers  when  they 
penned  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest 
document  on  self  government  ever 
penned  by  man.  I  would  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  always,  without  hesitation  or  falter¬ 
ing,  be  true  to  these  great  guaranties  of 
freedom  encased  in  this  great  dynamic 
and  living  document.  So  I  would  have 
the  American  people  take  another  look  at 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  I  would 
have  them  ponder  anew  the  significance 
of  section  8,  article  I  of  the  document, 
which  enumerates  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  would  have  them  consider  again 
the  implied  meanings  of  that  paragraph, 
which,  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress,  reads: 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof. 

I  think  the  broad  powers  contained  in 
that  paragraph  make  perfectly  clear  the 
intention  of  the  founding  fathers  that 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rests  and  is  entrusted  the  duty  of 
taking  those  legislative  steps  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  pass  whatever  laws 
are  needed  to  carry  out  the  guaranties 
of  freedom  and  protection  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  intended  by  the  founding  fathers. 

In  connection  with  this  controversy  I 
would  have  the  American  people  again 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  amendment,  which 
reads: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de¬ 
scribing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  may  not 
be  literally  applicable  to  the  controversy 
at  hand,  but  it  is  a  clear  statement,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  intention  of  the  found¬ 
ing  fathers  to  protect  the  individual,  and 
it  is  a  clear  recognition  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  person  who  counts  in  a  system 
of  self-government  such  as  ours.  There 
are  many  ways,  Mr.  President,  of  trans¬ 
gressing  against  an  individual  without 
being  guilty%f  an  illegal  search  or  seiz¬ 


ure.  I  think  we  should  interpret  the 
Constitution  as  setting  forth  not  only 
specific  literal  mandates  and  protectipns, 
but  also  as  a  document  which  sets  forth 
a  particular  philosophy  of  government. 

I  cannot  read  amendment  IV  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  in  the  controversy  now 
at  hand  the  motivations  and  objectives  of 
amendment  IV  have  application,  because 
it  is  possible,  Mr.  Preside/It,  to  do  great 
damage  to  individual  ipbn  and  women, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  motivation  of 
those  who  make  the  accusations  may  be, 
unless  everything  possible  is  done  by  the 
Government  of  tire  United  States  to 
make  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  *  the  facts  and  evidence 
in  connection  with  those  accusations. 
After  all,  when  a  great  public  controversy 
has  started,  we  must  deal  with  it  for 
what  it  is.  We  have  a  controversy  which, 
if  the -proof  exists,  as  alleged,  involves 
charges  about  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  legislative 
P.ower  already  quoted  by  me  in  this  ad¬ 
dress,  must  take  action.  No  Senator  can 
pass  judicial  judgment,  as  he  should, 
upon  legislation,  unless  he  knows  the 
facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  would 
justify  legislation.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  legislation  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  pass,  under  section  8,  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  controversy.  However,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  sit  in  judgment  on  any 
proposed  legislation  I  want  to  know  that 
all  the  facts  have  been  made  available 
which  gave  cause  to  the  proposal  for  that 
legislation.  Before  great  damage  is  done 
to  perhaps  innocent  people  I  believe 
that  we,  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  a  right 
to  know  the  facts.  We  have  the  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  they  are  protected  from 
transgressions  upon  their  individual 
rights  which  the  founding  fathers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  clearly  had  in  mind  when  amend¬ 
ment  IV  became  a  part  of  our  organic 
law.  I  want  the  people  of  my  country 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons.  I  want  the 
people  of  my  country  to  be  secure  in  their 
houses.  I  want  them  to  be  secure  in 
their  reputations,  from  any  accusation 
which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  facts. 
If  our  Government  has  information^ 
which  will  clear  the  innocent  and  con¬ 
vict  the  guilty  as  to  Senator  McCarthy’s 
charges  then  I  think  it  is  within  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  our  Constitution  that 
it  should  be  made  available  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  want  those 
who  in  good  faith  bring  accusations  to 
have  available  to  them  such  proof  as  it 
is  within  the  official  capacity  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  make 
available  to  them,  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards  and  protections.  I  think  such 
protections  and  safeguards  can  be  set  up 
which  will  give  the  country  the  type  of 
protection  which  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  discussed  in  his  colloquy  with  me 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  want 
any  course  of  action  followed  which  will 
make  my  country  insecure,  or  which  will 
jeopardize  the  defenses  of  the  country. 
Nor  do  I  want  an  excuse  made  for  deny¬ 
ing  adequate  protection  to  the  individual 
accused  on  any  ground  that  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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ballot  boxes  of  America,  that  he  per'son- 
ally  has  studied  the  FBI  files.  I  hope 
in  the  near  future  he  will  make  a  report 
to  the  country  on  the  basis  of  a  personal 
study  and  investigation  of  his  own-^and 
I  think  the  situation  is  serious  enough 
to  justify  his  doing  that  as  President  of 
the  United  States — in  which  import  he 
will  evaluate  those  files  in  accordance 
with  whatever  findings  he  thinks  they 
support.  All  the  American  people  want 
an  answer  to  this  controversy  quickly, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  and  the 
facts.  I  think  we  need  ty)  get  it  behind 
us,  as  quickly  as  we  carf,  in  accordance 
with  fairness  to  all  corv^erned,  including 
those  who  bring  the  Allegations  as  well 
as  those  against  wljom  allegations  are 
made.  It  is  not  goqd  for  our  country  to  | 
have  our  people  sar  perplexed,  so  suspi¬ 
cious,  so  fearful  concerning  our  internal 
security.  Knowihg  full  well  as  I  speak 
this  afternoon  fin  this  issue,  which  has 
become  characterized  by  so  much  emo¬ 
tionalism  th/oughout  America,  that  I ; 
of  course  nip  the  risk  of  being  misunder-  ; 
stood  and  ^misinterpreted.  -  I  could  sit 
here  no  linger  in  silence  as,  a  Member 
of  this  body  without  raising  my  voice 
and  ur/e  that  we  put  into  effect  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  personal  guaran¬ 
ties  qf  freedom  set  up  by  our  Constitu¬ 
tion/  In  my  judgment  this  investiga¬ 
tion^  calls  upon  both  the  committee,  the 
F3I,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country  to  get  together  quickly  for  a 
frank  discussion  of  whatever  may  be 
within  the  files  insofar  as  it  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  allegations  brought  by  the 
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AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 

I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill  which 
is  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  assure  my  colleagues  who 
are  present  that  at  this  hour  I  shall  not 
detain  them  very  long.  I  appreciate 
greatly  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  enjoyed  fully  his  discussion 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and.  of  what  it  means. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  war;  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  improper  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  There  is  too  much  vital¬ 
ity  in  the  Government  and  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  people  to  prevent  such  a 
happening.  But  any  government  of  the 
people,  and  especially  our  own  Govern- 
men  under  the  Constitution,  rests  upon 
the  thin  thread  of  common  consent  and 
the  notion  of  fairness  one  to  another. 
When  those  two  things  go  out  the  win¬ 
dow,  no  government  can  survive.  Trust 
is  the  basis  of  all  democratic  action. 
Our  fathers  instituted  a  government 
where  in  the  power  was  vested  in  the 
people.  They  instituted  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  the  world  had  been 
frightened  up  to  the  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  came  into 
being,  of  which  most  of  the  fathers 
themselves  were  fearful,  and  of  which 
such  a  great  thinker  as  Benjamin  Frank¬ 


lin  was  not  quite  sure  when  he  voted 
for  the  Constitution  whether  he  was  do¬ 
ing  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  reiterate 
to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  world 
that  our  Constitution  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  rests  upon  faith — faith  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  what  they  are  doing ;  faith  that 
the  people,  in  their  judgment,  will  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  best  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  for  the  people;  faith  in  one 
another. 

We  are  in  one  of  those  periods  that 
follow  war.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  country  has  been  jittery.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  felt  that  those 
within  our  midst  were  not  entirely  true 
to  the  basic  ideals  of  America,  and  that 
we  were  in  danger.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  been  frightened,  but  it  is 
the  first  time  I  know  of  when  men,  fail¬ 
ing  to  remember  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  have  apparently  forgot¬ 
ten  what  is  basically  good  and  basically 
fine  and  basically  stable  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  come  through  various 
crises  without  doing  violence  or  injury 
to  our  fundamental  law.  As  Vergil 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  great  couplets 
in  the  Aeneid,  we  seem  to  be  living  by 
the  latest  rumor  that  comes  our  way. 
No  nation  can  survive  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  So  far  as  those  who  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  economists 
of  our  country,  are  concerned,  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  newspaper,  almost 
in  two  columns  close  together,  by  two 
different  columnists,  I  read  this  state¬ 
ment  by  one: 

For  we  have  sunk  to  such  depths  of  moral 
defeatism  and  stubborn  sterility  and  intel¬ 
lectual  impotence  that  we  are  riddled  with 
unbelief  and  distrust  of  our  own  minds  and 
our  own  souls  and  our  own  capacity  to  be 
masters  of  our  fate. 

And  this  statement  by  the  other : 

Our  bulky  morality  is  in  a  downward  spiral 
that  would  seem  to  be  plummeting  to  zero. 
The  machine  gun  and  the  spear  are  sup¬ 
planting  the  orderly  and  reasonable  discus¬ 
sion  of  issues  and  men. 

I  turn  to  one  of  our  great  weeklies, 
and  discover  its  editor  pointing  out  that 
our  country  is  suffering  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  pains  of  a  nation,  and  that  our  Con¬ 
stitution  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

When  people  speak  that  way  of  our 
Constitution  they  are  echoing  some  of 
the  sentences  used  by  the  irresponsible 
Mussolini,  who  said,  “The  time  has  come 
to  drag  the  flag  of  liberty  through  the 
mud.”  But  still  our  Nation  survived, 
still  our  ideals  survived,  and  still  the  no¬ 
tion  of  liberty  survived.  Mr.  Mussolini 
is  no  longer  among  the  living. 

Then  we  heard  Mr.  Hitler  expressing 
himself  along  the  same  line.  And  now 
there  are  other  friends  of  ours  wfio  ima¬ 
gine  that  our  Constitution  is  outmoded 
and  outdated,  and  here  we  have  a  great 
man,  who  has  written  for  a  long  time, 
telling  us  plainly  that  our  Constitution  is 
not  worthwhile,  that  it  does  not  change 
as  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
changes,  through  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  wants  to  have  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government  instead  of  the  kind  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
has  been  speaking  about.  This  man 


points  out  that  in  the  choosing  of  our 
executive,  the  Democrats  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  the  Republicans  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  their  conventions  were  con¬ 
trolled,  one  by  officeholders  and  the  other 
by  political  machines.  He  is,  in  general, 
very  unhappy  about  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  he  thinks  we 
are  in  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  because  constitutionally  we  are 
not  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and 
meet  the  world  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  eyes  of  these 
writers  have  been  fixed  upon  the  writings 
of  one  another  and  not  upon  what  is 
taking  place  in  this  country.  I  think  the 
eyes  of  one  writer  should  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  see  that,  because  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
people  in  India,  very  much  older  and 
very  much  larger  in  population  and  area, 
than  our  country  who  call  themselves 
two  peoples  now,  met  together  and  tried 
to  iron  out  difficulties  by  negotiation  and 
by  agreement.  They  drew  up  a  pact. 
Whom  are  they  following?  They  are 
following  us,  in  America.  We  taught 
them  how  to  bring  about  agreement  so 
that  they  could  act  in  unity  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ideals.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  worked  out  by  our  constitutional 
fathers  which  has  become  a  part  of  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  little  Israel.  There,  in¬ 
deed,  has  one  desire  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  come  true.  Hardly  has  there 
been  time  in  the  past  2,000  years,  hardly 
-  has  there  been  a  day  when  prayers  have 
not  gone  forth  that  once  again  Israel 
would  be  restored.  The  events  I  have 
mentioned  have  happened  in  the  past 
few  years.  Why  do  we  not  sometimes 
rejoice  about  constructive  things  which 
have  taken  place,  instead  of  everlastingly 
looking  at  the  destructive  things? 

What  the  pending  bill  provides  for,  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  the  constructive 
things  going  on  in  the  world.  I  ask  any¬ 
one  anywhere  to  point  to  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  whej^  a  vanquished 
nation  looked  to  its  conqueror  for  rees¬ 
tablishment  and  to  be  put  on  its  feet 
so  that  it  could  take  is  place  again  as  it 
stood  before  the  war  started.  When, 
before,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
a  nation  caught  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural  address 
in  which  he  suggested  that  it  was  time 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Nation?  When, 
before,  has  a  nation  started  out  almost 
entirely  by  itself  to  attempt  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  world?  When  in  history 
has  a  nation  responded  to  the  requests 
of  other  nations  to  cooperate  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  fruitful,  to  raise  the  standards  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
bring  stability  into  the  world? 

Is  it  because  we  are  against  some¬ 
thing?  Are  we  frightened  of  the  thing 
which  we  call  communism  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  will  accept  any  kind  of 
philosophy  to  defeat  it,  that  we  will  even 
make  people  strong  because  we  have  been 
told  that  it  is  in  misery,  in  poverty,  in 
disorder,  in  anarchy  that  communism 
thrives?  Are  we  acting  only  because  we 
are  full  of  fear?  I  say  we  are  not.  I 
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think  we  are  acting  as  a  result  of  the 
175  years  of  experience  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  own  Nation,  and 
in  the  faith  on  our  part  that  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  a  way,  for  other  nations, 
because  we  are  interdependent.  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  what  we  are  doing  out 
of  the  experiences  of  our  very  nature. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  President, 
about  bipartisan  approach.  Much  has 
been  said  about  unity  in  all  our  foreign 
affairs.  Much  has  been  said  about  al¬ 
ways  being  united  regarding  anything 
which  takes  place  outside  our  borders. 

Mr.  President,  read  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  read  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  consider  the  committees  which 
are  doing  the  most  constructive  work  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  today, 
and  we  will  find  that  time  after  time  they 
present  unanimous  reports. 

Bipartisanship?  How  else  could  we  be 
bipartisan?  Generally  speaking,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
come  to  a  unity  of  faith  and  present 
their  program  as  the  program  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
is  presented  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Unity  after  discussion;  unity  after  de¬ 
bate;  unity  after  settling  disagreements; 
unity  after  deliberation — that  is  the 
American  way.  The  American  way  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  root  in  places  in  the 
world  in  which  we  never  dreamed  it 
would  take  root. 

Who,  in  his  most  prayerful  attitude 
toward  the  restoration  of  Palestine, 
would  have  thought  that  when  the  Jews 
returned  to  what  they  called  their  prom¬ 
ised  land  they  would  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  imitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  that  there  would  be 
a  government  functioning  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  functions? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  de¬ 
feated  Japanese  Nation  would  ever  adopt 
the  kind  of  constitution  which  it  has 
adopted?  Who  would  have  imagined 
that  a  people  could  be  converted  almost 
overnight  because  they  realized  they 
were  wrong?  When  I  say  that,  I  am  not 
referring  onl$  to  the  defeated  Japanese 
Nation,  which  was  convinced  that  it 
was  wrong  by  the  war,  by  the  bomb,  and 
by  the  failure  of  its  own  leaders,  but  I 
turn  to  the  complete  and  absolute  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of 
three  or  four  million  Japanese  troops, 
who  were  fully  armed,  never  shot  a  bul¬ 
let  at  an  enemy,  who  had  learned  how 
to  live  on  the  land,  who  were,  to  use  our 
own  phrase,  entirely  and  completely  ex¬ 
pendable,  who  were  commanded  by  of¬ 
ficers  who  did  not  have  to  pay  any  re¬ 
spect  at  all  to  the  home  Government,  be¬ 
cause  the  old  Japanese  constitution  laid 
down  absolutely  the  principle  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  field  was  absolute  and  did 
not  have  to  respond  to  any  order  of  the 
war  department  or  of  the  Government  at 
home.  How  did  we  obtain  the  surrender 
of  those  4,000,000  soldiers?  We  con¬ 
vinced  them  by  the  same  sort  of  appeal 
which  is  made  here,  and  they  changed 
their  minds  about  fighting.  They  were 
convinced  that  they  should  surrender, 
because  of  what  their  Government  had 
done  with  them. 

That  type  of  thing  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Can¬ 


not  someone  notice  that?  Will  not  some¬ 
one  pay  attention  to  the  strength  of  the 
logic — call  it  psychological  warfare,  if 
you  will — of  the  messages  which  con¬ 
vinced  those  people  that  they  were 
wrong?  That  is  a  process  of  democracy. 
That  is  something  which  we  sometimes 
think  could  be  accomplished  by  the  Voice 
of  America,  if  it  were  conducted  proper¬ 
ly  and  if  the  appeal  came  from  those  who 
believed  that  what  we  were  doing  could 
bring  salvation  to  men  the  world  over  in 
their  political  and  economic  lives. 

Much  has  been  said  today  about  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  probably  best  if  it  is 
never  defined,  because  it  is  something 
bigger  than  any  of  us  realizes.  It  is 
something  more  splendid  than  the 
founding  fathers  ever  dreamed  of.  It  is 
something  which  is  almost  beyond  defini¬ 
tion.  But  in  its  final  aspects  it  is  the 
companion  of  the  American  people  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  economic, 
political,  and  social  objectives.  That 
is  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is.  It  is  a  leader  and  a  guide. 
It  says  to  the  American  people:  “Go  for¬ 
ward  in  any  way  you  yourself  decide  to 
go  forward,  but  make  your  steps  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  plan.”  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  does.  The  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  has  gone  on  in  our  country. 
Instead  of  imagining  that  we  must  have 
a  parliamentary  government  like  that  of 
England,  or  that  we  must  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  that  of  some  other  nation,  it 
should  be  realized  that  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  in  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  probably  we  ourselves — and  our  his¬ 
tory  justifies  it — established  what  makes 
possible  a  government  even  greater  than 
ours. 

I  refer  to  two  techniques  worked  out 
by  the  founding  fathers.  Have  they 
been  forgotten  by  those  who  say  that  we 
should  abolish  the  Constitution  and  start 
all  over  again?  It  was  America  which 
gave  the  world  the  federal  system,  and 
the  federal  system  was  born  of  two  sim¬ 
ple  ideas.  One  was  that  all  local  con¬ 
cerns  should  be  controlled  locally  by  the 
people.  That  is  the  way  to  get  liberty  for 
people  within  their  own  community. 
Another  simple  proposition  was  that 
those  things  which  were  common  to  all 
groups,  or  to  all  States,  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  government  common  to  all. 
That  is  what  we  do  in  our  Union.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  we  had 
only  a  form  of  union.  We  did  not  have  a 
political  entity  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

There  was  wisdom  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  leaders  of  that  great 
State  said,  “We  will  not  accept  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Confederation,  we  will  not  join 
this  union,  unless  Virginia  gives  up  her 
claim  to  the  Northwest  Territory  and 
Massachusetts  gives  up  her  conflicting 
claim.”  Thus  a  nation  was  born.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  we  had  a 
people,  we  had  a  government  organized, 
and  we  had  a  land  to  administer;  but 
we  did  not  have  a  real  union  of  13  Stat'es. 

One  word  about  the  American  process. 
Could  not  the  people  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  have  said  to  themselves,  “We 
have  a  great  amount  of  land.  Let  us 
take  it.  Let  us  exploit  it.  Let  us  use 
it.  If  we  do,  we  can  always  live  with¬ 
out  taxation  in  our  13  States.  We 


can  live  on  that.”  It  would  have  been 
legal,  it  would  have  been  lawful,  and  it 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with 
what  some  people  probably  thought. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  we  did  it. 
Why?  Because  the  American  people  de¬ 
cided  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  wherever  they  were.  One  may  go 
through  our  history  and  see  time  after 
time  where  the  things  which  we  did  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  that  which  has  made  us 
strong,  and  a  part  of  that  which  has 
made  us  great.  Those  parts  are  going  to 
other  places. 

By  accident  we  discovered  the  second 
technique  for  making  governments  large 
and  big,  but,  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
the  full  freedom  of  the  people.  That 
came  after  a  long  struggle,  because,  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  the  found¬ 
ing  fathers  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
defining  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
However,  after  the  Civil  War,  it  seemed 
essential,  and  then  the  next  great  stroke 
was  made.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
development  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
is  that  which  makes  possible  the  dream 
of  world  government  which  we  all  have. 
We  instituted  the  Federal  system,  and 
we  defined  citizenship  in  the  United 
States. 

We  destroyed  a  concept  which  had 
been  advanced  by  Webster,  a  concept 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Hayes,  and 
a  concept  which  had  been  advanced  by 
Calhoun — concepts  which  brought  on 
the  Civil  War.  Webster  had  said,  “Sov¬ 
ereignty  is  indivisible;  therefore  it  must 
vest  in  the  National  Government,”  Cal¬ 
houn  had  said,  “Sovereignty  is  indivisi¬ 
ble;  therefore  it  must  vest  in  the  State.” 
We  went  to  war  about  it.  But  sover¬ 
eignty  is  not  indivisible.  Afterward  we 
wrote  into  our  Constitution  that  persons 
born  in  the  United  States  and  under  its 
jurisdiction  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re¬ 
side,  and  we  instituted  dual  citizenship. 

Those  are  the  techniques;  those  are  the 
things  which  give  people  faith  in  their 
Government  and  which  should  prevent 
them  from  saying,  that  because  the  right 
kind  of  President  was  not  elected,  or 
because  the  Republicans  did  not  choose 
the  right  kind  of  leader,  we  should 
change  our  Constitution  and  turn  our 
backs  on  all  that  we  have  done  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  beginning  to  look  to  us. 
What  suggestion  for  world  government 
has  been  offered  anywhere,  excepting  the 
suggestions  of  conquest  by  a  Hitler, 
which  are  not  based  on  our  constitu¬ 
tional  scheme? 

We  might  go  on,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  he  might  go  on,  citing 
case  after  case  in  relation  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  how  it  might  be  harmed  by 
the  very  things  going  on  today.  Thank 
goodness  the  one-hunderd-and-fifty- 
odd-million  American  people  do  not  be¬ 
come  worked  up  by  headlines.  They  do 
not  become  worked  up  by  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  little  thing  or  that  little  thing, 
which  may  be  very  serious  in  itself  but 
only  comparatively  serious  in  the  life  of 
a  great  Nation  of  150,000,000  people. 

We  have  an  idea  that  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing  something  by  this  European  re¬ 
lief,  or  European  economic  cooperation, 
as  we  like  to  call  it.  Because  we  wanted 
to  get  away  from  relief,  because  we 
wanted  nations  to  stand  on  their  own 
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feet,  and  because  we  wanted  to  emphasize 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  we  have 
embarked  on  this  course. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  will  be 
found  in  a  reading  of  American  history: 

If  the  American  dollar  can  aid  suffering 
humanity  and  lift  the  burden  of  financial 
difficulty  from  States  with  which  we  live  on 
terms  of  intimate  intercourse  and  earnest 
friendship,  and  replace  insecurity  and  devas¬ 
tation  by  stability  and  peaceful  self-devel¬ 
opment,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  way  to  employ  the  American 
dollar. 

That  is  not  something  said  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man;  that  is  not  something  said  by  Mr. 
Harriman;  that  is  not  something  said  by 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  came  from  a  former  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  became 
Secretary  of  State,  and  attempted  to  use 
American  dollars  in  times  past  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  of  the  things  we  hope  will  be 
accomplished  under  what  we  call  point  4. 
That  sentence  will  always  be  recognized 
as  a  great  sentence,  although  I  never  fol¬ 
lowed  the  philosophy  of  what  came  to  be 
called  dollar  diplomacy,  and  all  that  was 
done  under  that  slogan.  The  statement 
shows  that  what  we  are  doing  today  had 
its  germ  in  the  past,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Government,  and 
is  responsive  to  what  America  has 
thought  before. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Who  said  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Philander 
Knox,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Taft. 

Viscount  Morley  once  remarked  that 
“Those  who  would  treat  politics  and 
morality  apart  will  never  understand  the 
one  or  the  other.” 

When  one  looks  at  the  political  moral¬ 
ity  of  today — particularly  international 
political  morality — and  thinks  of  the 
Quotations  I  have  read,  one  must  surely 
question  man’s  capacity  to  master  his 
own  fate.  While  man  is  moving  upward 
in  scientific  achievement,  in  social  rela¬ 
tionships,  in  health,  in  his  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  good  life  for  himself,  his  path  is 
surely  downward  in  terms  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  sovereign 
states.  Why  is  this?  Why  is  it  that 
the  actions  of  states  are  so  different  from 
the  expectations  and  needs  of  men?  For 
hundreds  of  years  men  have  been  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  difference  in  morality  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  nations.  Why 
should  the  moral  standards  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  men  be  so  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  standards  of  conduct  of 
those  same  men  when  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  nation  states? 

It  was  an  American,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  said — and  we  ought  to  quote  him 
every  time  we  have  a  chance  to  quote 
him — that  he  believed  in  the  same  moral¬ 
ity  for  nations  as  for  individuals.  That 
stands  out  on  the  monument  of  Jefferson 
here  in  this  city.  Think  what  that 
philosophy  would  have  wrought  in  Ger¬ 
many  if  it  had  become  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Hitler,  or  in  Italy  if  it  had  become 
the  basic  philosophy  of  Mussolini. 

I  have  heard  men  argue  that  there 
never  could  be  anything  like  interna¬ 
tional  law,  because  there  is  no  law  above 
the  law  of  a  sovereign  state,  the  real  law 
giver. 


Do  not  Senators  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  community  of  nations  in  this 
world  today,  just  as  there  is  a  community 
of  people?  Do  they  not  believe  that  they 
make  law,  whether  they  consciously  do 
it  or  not?  What  nation  or  international 
group,  through  what  law  and  by  what 
law,  tried  the  men  who  were  accused  of 
having  brought  about  the  late  war,  and 
acted  against  the  nations  of  the  world? 
It  was  not  an  international  tribunal  that 
tried  them,  convicted  them,  and  pun¬ 
ished  them.  It  was  not  a  national  tri¬ 
bunal.  We  probably  did  not  have  the 
justification  which  we  tried  to  take  by 
laying  our  hands  on  something  like  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact  to  show  that  they 
were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  What  they  were  guilty  of  was 
breaking  the  conscience  of  the  people 
in  the  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  President,  he  who  would  like  to 
bring  destruction  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  today  is  not  only  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  he  is  a  traitor  to 
all  civilization  and  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth,  because  it  happens  that  the 
last  bit  of  hope  that  is  lodged  in  the 
minds  of  people  of  the  world  everywhere 
is  the  hope  born  of  faith  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  will  sur¬ 
vive,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  ideals  of  carrying  on 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
will  endure. 

I  mentioned  Jefferson’s  name.  Many 
Americans  today  act  as  did  the  great 
statesmen  of  Jefferson’s  time,  as  did 
Goethe,  as  did  the  men  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  did  what  Jefferson  did,  men 
who  basically  were  revolutionaries  be¬ 
cause  that  which  they  started  was  based 
on  revolution.  Jefferson  even  went  so 
far  as  to  think  it  was  all  right  to  carry 
on  revolutions  everywhere,  if  that  was 
the  only  way  by  which  people  could  gain 
their  freedom.  But  when  the  time  came 
that  the  French  Revolution  slipped  into 
a  single-will  control,  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  what  was  Jefferson’s 
attitude  then?  It  was  an  attitude  of 
condemnation  of  the  very  revolution 
which  brought  forth  Napoleon.  That  in¬ 
dicates  what  our  attitude  should  be  to¬ 
ward  the  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
struggling.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
successful  overnight.  They  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  get  control  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments  immediately;  but  we  must 
never  deviate  one  whit,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  in  the  basic  things 
which  make  our  Constitution  what  it  is 
today. 

I  ask,  Why  is  the  conduct  of  men  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  nations?  The  an¬ 
swer,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  part  in 
the  difference  between  political  morality 
and  individual  morality.  It  has  been 
said  that  “political  morality  differs  from 
individual  morality,  because  there  is  no 
power  above  the  state.”  In  other  words, 
men  in  their  relationships  with  each 
other  operate  under  law.  States  very 
often  do  not  do  so. 

If  I  go  into  the  midst  of  the  great 
American  desert,  where  there  is  no  sign 
of  government  as  far  as  I  can  see,  or  if 
I  go  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit  on  the 
ocean,  am  I  free  to  do  what  I  want  to 


do?  Is  there  no  law  in  either  place? 
Of  course  there  is  law. 

Man  found  long  ago  that  in  order  to 
survive  he  had  to  recognize  his  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  with  other  men.  He 
regulated  his  relationships  with  other 
men  by  law.  Today,  as  never  before,  the 
survival  of  man  depends  on  a  recognition 
by  states  of  the  community  of  interest 
among  themselves. 

One  of  the  resolutions  that  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  State  legisla¬ 
tures  on  the  subject  of  world  federation 
states  the  following: 

There  exists  an  international  community, 
encompassing  the  entire  world,  which  has  no 
government  and  which  is  destined  either  to 
be  ruthlessly  dominated  'by  totalitarianism 
or  to  be  federated  by  democracy. 

If  this  international  community  under 
law  is  to  be  democratic  and  not  totali¬ 
tarian,  it  must  grow  on  order,  not  chaos; 
on  freedom,  not  repression;  on  prosper¬ 
ity,  not  poverty. 

Our  foreign  policy  seeks  throughout 
the  world  to  encourage  order,  freedom, 
and  prosperity.  It  recognizes  our  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  with  the  free  world. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  less  than  6  months 
before  his  death  said: 

The  creed  of  our  democracy  is  that  liberty 
is  acquired  and  kept  by  men  and  women  who 
are  strong  and  self-reliant  and  possessors 
of  such  wisdom  as  God  gives  them — men  and 
women  who  are  just,  and  understanding, 
and  generous  to  others — men  and  women 
who  are  capable  of  disciplining  themselves. 
For  they  are  the  rulers  and  they  must  rule 
themselves. 

I  go  back  to  what  I  said  before — com¬ 
mon  consent,  coupled  with  restraint,  is 
what  assures  democracy  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
European  recovery  program  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  because  it  creates  the  strength 
and  self-reliance  essential  to  democratic 
development.  It  creates  the  climate  in 
which  democracy  can  grow.  I  support 
the  pending  bill  which,  in  all  its  titles, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  has  so 
ably  pointed  out,  creates  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  people  can  freely  choose 
the  governments  they  want.  If  people 
are  well-informed  and  free  to  choose,  I 
never  fear  their  choice  or  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  American  people  accept  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition  that  all  man¬ 
kind  must  prosper  or  perish  together. 
Their  support  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  despite  its  heavy  drain  on  the 
taxpayer,  is  evidence  to  me  not  only  of 
their  realization  that  the  security  of 
western  Europe  is  essential  to  American 
security  but  also  of  their  realization  that 
all  people  are  our  brothers. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  unselfish  acts  of  all  history.  When 
the  United  States  undertook  this  pro¬ 
gram  a  new  high  moral  standard  for  the 
conduct  of  a  great  power  was  established. 
It  is  conduct  of  this  type  that  gives  the 
people  of  the  world  hope — hope  that  in 
time  the  morality  of  nations  may  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  morality  of  honorable 
men. 

The  aid  which  we  offered  all  of  Europe 
was  declined  with  vitriolic  cynicism  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  states, 
largely,  I  believe,  because  those  states 
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could  not  envisage  a  nation  motivated 
by  humanitarian  considerations  as  well 
as  by  its  own  national  interests;  that  is, 
its  people  could  not  believe  the  unbe¬ 
lievable.  If  a  nation  is  controlled  by  a 
government  which  works  all  the  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government  only,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  else,  how 
can  its  people  have  anything  but  sus¬ 
picion  of  another  government?  I  have 
tried  to  show  to  people  in  different  areas 
of  the  world  that  our  Constitution  is  the 
only  document  in  the  world  which  de¬ 
votes  itself  to  something  other  than  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  operates  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  people.  People  throughout  the 
world  generally  do  not  understand  that. 
They  cannot  fathom  it.  Let  us  be  gen¬ 
erous  and  say  they  cannot  believe  the 
unbelievable.  When  has  it  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  history  that  a  man  had  rights 
as  against  his  government? 

Aid  was  accepted  by  the  states  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  not  because  they  wanted 
something  for  nothing,  but  because  sur¬ 
vival  of  their  freedoms  depended  upon 
assistance.  I  wish  the  states  of  western 
Europe  which  accepted,  understood  the 
basic  principle  of  American  democracy 
and  the  basic  difference  between  it  and 
other  systems.  Then  they  would  have 
more  faith  in  being  able  to  put  their  own 
house  in  order. 

Western  Europeans  are  a  proud  and 
independent  people.  They  want  to  re¬ 
habilitate  their  economies,  devastated  by 
war,  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they  may 
be  free  of  outside  aid. 

I  recall  in  the  days  of  the  WPA  it  used 
to  be  said  that  no  self-respecting  man 
would  accept  work  relief,  or,  if  he  did, 
that  he  would  lose  his  self-respect  and 
become  a  willing  recipient  of  relief  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  That  was  not  true 
then.  It  is  not  true  now  with  respect  to 
western  Europe. 

The  participating  countries  from  the 
beginning  have,  with  our  help,  by  help¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  by  sacrifices  of  their 
own,  sought  to  recreate  their  independ¬ 
ent,  democratic  economies.  The  report 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  points  out  in  detail  the  extent  to 
which  production  has  been  revived  in 
western  Europe.  The  battles  of  increas¬ 
ing  production  and  controlling  inflation 
have  largely  been  won. 

The  next  2  years  call  for  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  integration  of  the  economies  of 
western  Europe  so  that  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  ends  trade  between  the  European 
nations  and  their  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  have  developed  to  the  point 
where  ECA  aid  from  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
leaders  in  charge  of  ECA  have  at  last 
seen  what  they  did  not  see  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  integration  can  come  only 
through  political  action,  and  that  lasting 
integration  can  be  held  together  only 
by  political  action.  One  may  talk  about 
economic  union  if  one  wishes  to,  but  eco¬ 
nomic  union  controlled  by  two  different 
sovereignties  and  controlled  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  is  a  unity  which  may  fall  to 
pieces  almost  any  time.  Now  integra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  minds  of  all. 

For  my  part,  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  ECA  place  more  emphasis  upon  po¬ 


litical  and  economic  integration  in  the 
early  days  of  the  program.  The  ECA 
felt,  however,  that  primary  emphasis 
during  the  early  days  of  the  program 
needed  to  be  placed  on  increasing  pro¬ 
duction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  now 
is  that  economic  and  political  integra¬ 
tion  must  progress  rapidly  during  the 
next  2  years  if  the  recovery  program  is 
to  be  successful.  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  able 
ECA  Administrator,  has  said  that  during 
the  next  2  years  the  ECA  will  do  its  ut¬ 
most  to  encourage  integration.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  will  bear  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  democratic 
governments  is  that  the  people  are  al¬ 
most  always  ahead  of  their  governments. 
I  believe  that  is  true  in  western  Europe 
today.  The  people  are  willing  to  go  fast¬ 
er  and  farther  toward  the  political  and 
economic  integration  of  their  countries 
than  are  their  governments. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as 
amended,  contains  in  its  declaration  of 
policy  this  language: 

Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no 
internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encour¬ 
age  these  countries  through  their  joint  or¬ 
ganization  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts 
to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
State  to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe. 

I  urge  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
to  be  bold  in  moving  toward  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  unification.  These 
are  days  that  require  boldness.  These 
are  days  that  require  determination. 
These  are  days  that  call  for  a  willingness 
to  break  from  the  shackles  of  the  past  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  that 
science  has  wrought. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Europe  they  need  not 
blindly  go  into  this  type  of  unity.  They 
have  had  an  example  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  United  States  of  America  to 
guide  them  and  assure  them  of  what  will 
happen  in  their  countries  if  they  want  to 
follow  that  example. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  by  the  end  of 
the  Marshall  plan  the  countries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  must  have  meshed  their  econ¬ 
omies  and  developed  a  common  Euro¬ 
pean  approach  to  their  problems.  Fail¬ 
ure  might  well  mean  the  states  would 
fall  apart  into  competing  nationalisms. 
States  have  a  tendency  when  confronted 
with  economic  difficulties  to  withdraw 
within  themselves.  They  raise  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  limit  quantities  of  imports,  clamp 
controls  on  their  currency;  they  do  the 
very  things  which  increase  their  troubles. 

When  Marshall  plan  aid  ends  there 
will  still  be  a  dollar  problem  for  western 
Europe;  there  will  still  be  problems  of 
markets,  competition,  production.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  these  difficulties 
be  met  with  a  strong,  common  European 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  proposals  were  made  about 
the  American  dollar,  when  we  pointed 
out  to  those  who  were  responsible  in  gov¬ 


ernment,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  American  dollar  would  be  the  key¬ 
stone  to  stability  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  quicker  the  American 
dollar  found  its  proper  level  the  sooner 
the  world  would  unite  around  that  key¬ 
stone. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  our 
men  because  of  the  amount  of  currency 
that  was  given  them  in  foreign  countries, 
I  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  the 
procedure  I  hoped  for.  It  was  my  desire 
that  our  boys  wherever  they  were,  and 
our  contractors  wherever  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  working,  should  be  paid  in  good 
American  dollars,  and  allow  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  to  gravitate  around  the  world 
and  seek  the  proper  level  so  that  when 
the  war  was  over  we  would  have  had  an 
international  money.  I  wanted  them  to 
be  paid,  wherever  they  were,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars,  and  thus  to  learn  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  in  comparison 
with  the  currencies  of  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Values  must  seek  their  nat¬ 
ural  level  in  the  money  of  the  world.  If 
we  had  allowed  the  American  dollar  to 
seek  its  natural  level  while  we  were  at 
war,  we  would  now  have  an  international 
money  which  would  have  been  naturally 
recognized  by  all,  instead  of  the  dollar 
which  all  are  obliged  to  recognize.  Our 
boys  in  France  complained  that  what 
they  were  receiving  in  francs  compelled 
them  to  go  to  the  blackmarket  with  our 
money,  since  so  small  a  margin  was  al¬ 
lowed.  The  man  who  then  was  the  head 
of  the  French  state  said,  “Your  cause  is 
just,  to  a  certain  extent.”  Then,  without 
the  use  of  a  stitch  of  legislation  for  that 
purpose  or  without  referring  to  anyone 
else,  he  said,  “We  will  pay  each  of  you  15 
francs  more  a  month.” 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  action 
according  to  a  constitutional  right;  it 
was  not  taking  care  of  private  property; 
it  was  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
great  fundamentals.  We  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  correct  then,  when  we  had  the 
power  to  correct  it,  what  we  had  done. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  west¬ 
ern  European  economic  and  political 
organizations  must  be  strong  enough 
by  1952  to  require  individual  countries 
to  meet  European  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems  on  an  international  basis, 
rather  than  on  a  national  basis. 

While  we  can  to  some  extent  meas¬ 
ure  the  success  of  the  ERP  in  terms  of 
increased  production  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program,  the  real  success 
of  the  program  can  be  measured  only 
when  it  ends.  The  yardstick  we  use  then 
may  be  marked  off  in  terms  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  in  terms  of  trade  or  in  terms  of 
political  stability,  but  the  real  measure 
of  the  success  of  the  program  will  be 
in  terms  of  the  ability  of  western  Europe 
to  act  in  unity  for  the  benefit  of  all 
states,  rather  than  individually  for  self¬ 
ish  benefits  or  in  self-interest. 

I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
the  steps  the  countries  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  already  have  taken,  with  the  aid 
of  the  ECA,  to  break  through  their  na¬ 
tional  shackles  and  grow  toward  each 
other. 

The  greatest  achievement,  of  course, 
has  been  the  formation  of  the  Organi- 
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zation  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  itself.  This  organization  was  pro¬ 
jected  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Euro¬ 
pean  life,  to  continue  after  the  ERP  has 
ended.  It  is  the  start. 

The  OEEC  has  already  made  European 
history.  It  has  reversed  a  500-year-old 
trend  toward  economic  nationalism.  It 
has  developed  a  competent  European 
staff  whose  devotion  is  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  Europe.  It  is  developing  a  Euro¬ 
pean  point  of  view  toward  the  problems 
of  each  of  the  participating  countries. 
Any  country’s  economic  problem  or  pol¬ 
icy  is  in  the  OEEC  a  proper  matter  of 
concern  to  all.  The  OEEC  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  those 
who  are  so  discouraged  about  our  na¬ 
tional  morality,  about  all  that  is  wrong 
in  America,  and  so  forth,  would  look 
even  that  far  and  see  that  probably  we 
have  changed  a  trend  which  is  at  least 
500  years  old.  That  is  worth  accom¬ 
plishing,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  to  have  done  just  that  one 
thing,  to  have  taken  that  one  step  to¬ 
ward  bringing  peace  to  Europe,  may  be 
more  important  than  anything  else 
which  has  happened  in  Europe  during 
the  last  500  years. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronted 
the  OEEC  in  the  summer  of  1948  was 
that  of  freeing  trade  among  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  from  the  many  restric¬ 
tions  that  were  strangling  it.  Only 
through  an  increased  trade  could  the 
Europeans  use  their  own  resources  to 
greatest  advantage  in  the  common  re¬ 
covery  effort.  Each  country  had  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  to  the  other’s  need; 
but  the  exchange  was,  more  often  than 
not,  prevented  by  artificial  barriers, 
chiefly  exchange  and  trade  controls  of 
various  kinds.  They  were  always  com¬ 
petitive,  never  mutual,  never  inter¬ 
exchangeable,  but  always  against  some¬ 
thing  or  in  favor  of  something,  instead 
of  an  attempt  to  work  out  mutually  some 
problem. 

The  most  severe  restrictions  on  trade 
among  the  western  European  countries 
grew  out  of  the  dollar  shortage.  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  because  of  their  trade 
deficits  with  the  United  States,  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  pay  out  dollars  in  order  to 
make  purchases  in  Europe  and  in  other 
soft-currency  areas. 

The  first  device,  therefore,  that  was 
employed  to  help  free  the  log  jam  of 
intra-European  trade  was  to  allow  each 
participating  country  to  use  its  ECA 
dollars  to  buy  goods  in  other  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  Thus,  United  States’  aid 
extended  under  the  Marshall  plan  was 
the  key  that  began  to  unlock  Europe’s 
resources  for  Europe’s  needs. 

Later,  the  intra-European  payments 
plan  was  adopted.  Under  it,  a  part  of 
the  ECA  dollar  aid  to  each  creditor  coun¬ 
try  was  given  only  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  extend  grants-in-aid  of  the 
same  amount  in  its  own  currency  to 
the  participating  countries  with  which 
it  had  a  trade  surplus.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  while  it  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  freeing  of  Euro¬ 
pean  trade,  was  defective  in  that  it  fos¬ 
tered  bilateralism  and  tended  to  dis¬ 


courage  the  country  from  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market. 

The  time  now  has  come,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  OEEC,  and  certainly  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  to  set  in  motion  a  new  plan 
which  will  make  European  currencies 
freely  convertible  into  one  another  for 
current  transactions,  and  thereby  facili¬ 
tate  a  further  breaking  down  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  among  the  participating 
countries. 

The  new  plan  for  a  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union,  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  ECA,  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  OEEC,  will  enable  a  debtor  coun¬ 
try  to  cover  the  deficit  in  its  trade  with 
its  neighbor  without  having  to  make 
full  payment  in  gold  or  dollars.  It  is 
fully  described  in  the  committee  report. 

These  are  concrete  steps  toward  the 
integration  of  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  The  ECA  is  to  be  comihended 
for  encouraging  these  steps.  I  hope  it 
will  press  forward. 

While  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Euro¬ 
pean  integration  in  connection  with  the 
European  recovery  program,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  as  slighting  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  They  are  all 
part  of  a  total  foreign  policy  directed 
toward  building  up  strength  in  the  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  people  are 
threatened  by  Communist  aggression. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this 
omnibus  bill  of  which  I  would  like  to 
call  attention.  In  three  out  of  its  five 
titles,  American  aid  is  being  given  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  states.  In  the  case 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  we 
are  cooperating  with  the  states  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  to  develop  and  rehabilitate 
their  economies.  In  title  IV  we  are  co¬ 
operating  with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  in  the  Middle  East  where  refugees 
from  the  hostilities  in  Palestine  have 
created  a  tremendous,  humanitarian 
problem.  In  title  V  we  are  cooperating 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Even 
in  title  III,  which  provides  aid  for  Korea, 
we  are  supporting  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  seeking  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  united 
and  free  Korea. 

If  this  legislation  is  typical  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy,  and  I  believe  it  is,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  one  of  the  basic 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  help 
peoples  throughout  the  world  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self-government  and  to  live 
in  freedom  under  God.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  directed  toward  helping  people 
to  move  toward  the  good  life — toward  a 
world  free  from  aggression  and  war. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  few  of  the  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  United  Nations.  It  does  not 
participate  in  the  program  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  Palestine  refugees.  It 
does  not  propose  to  participate  in  the 
projected  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the 
offer  of  the  Marshall  plan  to  assist  in 
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the  rehabilitation  of  all  Europe.  Most 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  created  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  opposition.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
withdrawn  from  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization.  If  there  is  a  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
in  the  field  of  health.  In  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  cooperated  since  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

My  view  is  that  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  its  security  is  now  in¬ 
evitably  tied  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  entire  world,  is  setting  a  new  moral 
tone  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  express 
my  belief  that — 

Our  country  is  a  link  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  between  a  past  of  slavery  and 
isolation,  and  a  future  of  freedom  and  world 
brotherhood.  To  use  another  figure,  we  con¬ 
stitute  a  bridge  across  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  may  pass  to  new  realiza¬ 
tions  of  living,  and  these  discoveries  can 
help  to  unite  the  whole  world,  as  its  multi¬ 
tudes  (including  our  own)  pass  across  from 
old  concepts  to  those  that  are  new. 

The  bill  before  us  is  part  of  that  link 
between  the  immorality  of  the  conduct 
of  nations  in  the  past  to  the  morality 
which  must  govern  the  conduct  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  future  if  mankind  is  to  sur¬ 
vive.  I  close  with  the  words,  again  of 
Jefferson,  that  I  recognize  the  same  mo¬ 
rality  in  nations  that  we  demand  in  men. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  on  his  wonderful 
presentation  .of  this  matter. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  publicly  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  he  has  made  a  very  able 
and  very  statesmanlike  address  on  this 
subject.  I  only  regret  that  there  were 
not  more  Members  of  the  Senate  present 
to  hear  his  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
observations  regarding  the  Senate.  We 
are  transacting  important  business  here 
whenever  we  meet,  yet  Senators  do  not 
perform  their  duty  of  being  present  to 
listen  and  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  It 
is  a  reflection  on  the  Senate,  it  is  a  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  public  business  which  we  are 
transacting,  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
number  of  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  desire  to  say  for  the  Record  that  to¬ 
morrow  I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  fix  the  time  for  voting  upon  the 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  and  upon 
the  bill  itself.  It  seems  that  perhaps 
some  such  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  that  Senators  will  be  pres¬ 
ent,  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Tomorrow  I  intend  to  press  for  such 
unanimous  consent,  in  order  that  we  may 
dispose  of  the  business  before  the  Senate 
and  obtain  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the 
questions  which  are  agitating  Senators. 

The  idea  of  our  acting  on  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  such  as  this  with  a  group  of  Senators 
present  that  can  be  counted  on  one  hand, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  regrettable.  The 
country  ought  to  know  about  it.  I  hope 
the  country  will  know  about  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  only  way  in  the  world  by  which 
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the  Senate  or  House  can  be  whipped  into 
doing  its  duty  is  to  let  the  constituents 
know  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  neglecting  their  duties. 

Numerous  Senators  claim  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill.  They  talk  to  me  about  them,  but 
they  are  not  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  now  to  present  the  amendments. 
They  are  not  here  to  get  votes  on  them. 
Beginning  tomorrow,  I  shall  press  every 
moment  of  the  time — and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  the  cooperation  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader  in  that  regard — to  get  votes 
in  an  effort  to  secure  action  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  to  have  votes  taken, 
and  the  bill  finally  passed. 

I  thought  it  was  due  to  absent  Sena¬ 
tors — they  may  read  the  Record — to  let 
them  know  what  we  propose  to  do  from 
now  on.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to 
call  for  a  quorum  every  little  while,  and 
drag  Senators  into  the  Chamber,  but, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  transact 
business,  and  I  want  to  give  warning  now 
of  what  the  prospect  is. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  state  that  I  concur  in  the  force¬ 
ful  remaiks  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  about  moving 
ahead  with  the  business  which  is  before 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done.  I  suggest  to  the 
able  acting  majority  leader,  however,  that 
tomorrow,  when  requests  are  made  to 
permit  committees  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate — and  I  think  there 
are  four  such  meetings  this  afternoon, 
besides  the  meetings  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions — that  will  be  the  time  to  refuse 
consent,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  on  the  floor. 

Requests  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  per¬ 
mit  certain  committees  to  sit  and  hear 
testimony.  I  do  not  concede  that  the 
work  of  a  committee  or  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  more  important  than  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  pending  bill,  that  amendments  ought 
to  be  voted  on,  and  that  we  ought  to  con¬ 
clude  consideration  of  the  measure  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  I  need  not  say 
anything  in  defense  of  Senators  who  are 
working  diligently  on  committees,  and 
I  am  not  making  a  defense  for  them, 
because  they  obtained  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  meet  and  to  hear  testimony  this 
afternoon.  I  know  of  four  such  com¬ 
mittees.  I  know  they  feel  that  their  work 
is  important.  But  I  suggest  to  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader  that  tomorrow,  if 
it  is  his  purpose  to  carry  o.ut  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  we  require  Senators  to 
be  on  the  floor  to  consider  the  pending 
business,  rather  than  attending  to  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
certainly,  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  concerned,  he  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  in  every  way  possible.  I 
gave  warning  today  that  we  would  insist 
on  voting  upon  amendments,  and  in  go¬ 
ing  ahead.  If  Senators  have  speeches 
to  make  cn  the  pending  bill,  it  is  up  to 


them  to  be  ready  to  deliver  them.  The 
pending  bill  was  made  the  unfinished 
business  last  Monday  evening.  It  is  true 
that  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  did 
not  debate  it,  but  for  a  whole  week,  Sen¬ 
ators  have  known  that  it  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  They  certainly  ought  to  be 
ready.  If  not,  we  shall  proceed  to  vote 
without  the  benefit  of  their  speeches, 
because  the  bill  has  been  delayed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  enable  everyone  to  be 
prepared. 


Daniel  N.  McEniry,  of  Iowa,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  southern  distrf 
Iowa,  vice  James  J.  Gillespie,  term  exp 

RECESS 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  As  in  le: 
session,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
.in  recess  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  25,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  me¬ 
ridian. 


As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr.  Leh- 
:an  in  the  chair]  laid  before  the  Senate 
essages  from  the  President  of  the 
nited  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
ations,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
ropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
fend  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA  RELATING 
TO  EXTENSION  OP  PORT  PRIVILEGES 
TO  HALIBUT  PISHING  VESSELS— RE¬ 
MOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SECRECY' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
executive  session,  the  Chair  lays  before 
.he  Senate  Executive  M,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  second  session,  a  convention 
letween  the  United  States  of  America 
tnd  Canada  for  the  extension  of  port 
irivileges  to-,  halibut  fishing  vessels  on 
;he  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  Without  objec- 
;ion,  the  injunctfop  of  secrecy  will  be  re- 
noved,  and  the  contention,  together  with 
he  President’s  message,  will  be  referred 
o  the  Committee  on  foreign  Relations, 
md  the  President’s  njessage  will  be 
irinted  in  the  Record.  The  Chair  hears 
ro  objection. 

The  President’s  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

:  With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica¬ 
tion,  I  transmit  herewith  a  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  for  the  extension  of  port 
privileges  to  halibut  fishing  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  addressed  to  me  in 
regard  to  this  convention. 

This  convention  has  my  complete  and 
vholehearted  approval,  and  I  commend 
t-  to  the  early  consideration  of  the 
senate. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  April  24,  1950. 

|  (Enclosures:  (1)  Report  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State;  (2)  convention  for  the 
extension  of  port  privileges  to  halibut 
fishing  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
the  United  States  of  American  and  Can¬ 
ada,  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  24,  1950.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Gregory  F.  Noonan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
-  United  States  district  judge  for  the  south¬ 
ern  district  of  New  York;  and 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
March  29),  1950: 

Department  of  the  Army 
Archibald  Stevens  Alexander,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

United  States  Attorney 
A.  Garnett  Thompson,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  south¬ 
ern  district  of  West  Virginia,  vice  Leslie  E. 
Given,  resigned. 

In  the  Army 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  section  506  of  the  Offi¬ 
cer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  381, 
80th  Cong.),  title  II  of  the  act  of  August 
5,  1947  (Public  Law  365,  80th  Cong.) ,  and 
Public  Law  36,  Eightieth  Congress,  subject  to 
physical  qualification: 

To  be  captains 

George  T  Britton,  MC,  0417751. 

Don  E.  Gibbin,  DC. 

Frank  J.  Glassy,  MC,  01786793. 

David  S.  Hamburg,  DC. 

Barrie  M.  Kato,  MC,  0982793. 

James  E.  Lewis,  MC,  0410246. 

Wendell  V.  Lyon,  MC,  0440382. 

Ernest  R.  Seitz,  MC,  01736217. 

Richard  R.  Taylor,  MC,  01756109. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Clay  F.  Barritt,  MC. 

John  H.  Belser,  DC,  OS668C6. 

Richard  O.  Builis,  Jr.,  MC. 

Frederick  R.  Carriker,  MC,  0970165. 

Andrew  Christopher,  DC,  0964852. 

John  H.  Dodson,  JAGC,  0388677. 

Robert  J.  Gosling,  MC,  0981995. 

James  E.  Hemann,  ChC,  0523776. 

George  A.  Krikos,  DC,  0966303. 

Wendell  A.  Meikle,  DC,  0965208. 

Ea*I  E.  Schoeppner,  DC,  0975826. 

Andrew  P.  Serio,  DC,  01036021. 

Charles  M.  Smith,  DC,  0966974. 
Raymond  W.  Tomczak,  DC,  0966824. 
Allan  O.  Wilson,  DC,  0962536. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Geraldine  V'.  Coxwell,  ANC,  N765141. 
Elizabeth  J.  Fitzgerald,  WMSC,  R2534. 
Goldia  N.  Harknqss,  ANC,  N792199. 

Bertha  J.  Hoehn,  ANC,  N779773. 

Barbara  L.  Kennon',yWMSC,  R2526. 

Martha  M.  McDevitt,  ANC,  N804226. 
Petronila  Mejias-Garcla,  ANC,  N792923. 
Helen  E.  Moode,  ANC,  N802028. 

Elizabeth  A.  Muth,  ANC,  N758314. 

Shirley  M.  Neill,  ANC,  N804159. 

Rosemary  D.  O'Regan,  WMSCV  R2541. 

Marie  A.  Souza,  ANC,  N754620.', 

Mildred  A.  Wilcox,  ANC,  N75359.7, 

June  E.  Williams,  WMSC,  R2532.  \ 

James  B.  Woodrum,  MSC,  01057323. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  U fitted 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  506  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  J947  (Public  Law 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Young)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  viz:  On 
page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

1  (b)  So  much  of  section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  as  pre- 

2  cedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

3  “  (d)  The  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity’  as  used 

4  in  this  section  is  defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or 

5  product  thereof  or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  pro- 

6  duced  in  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic 

7  requirements.  Any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 

8  thereof  or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 

9  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements  (A)  if  so  deter- 
10  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (B)  if,  in  the  case 
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of  an  agricultural  commodity  or  class,  type,  or  specification 
thereof,  such  commodity  is  selling  at  less  than  its  support 
price,  if  any,  or  (0)  if,  in  the  case  of  a  product  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  such  product  is  selling  at  less  than  a 
price  sufficient  to  reflect  to  producers  of  such  commodity 
the  support  price,  if  any,  of  such  connnodity.  In  providing 
for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  for  transfer  by  grant  to  any  participating  country  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such  country,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  effect  to  the  following:”. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  “  (b)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “  (c) 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Millikin  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  title : 

TITLE  V 

Whereas  there  are  presently  before  Congress  proposals 
for  stimnlating  an  atmosphere  for  capital  investment  in  and 
providing  technical  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  such  as  Africa,  the  Near  and  Ear  East,  and 
Central  and  South  America  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  contended  that  Congress  has  already 
enacted  laws  dealing  with  various  phases  of  these  proposals 
such  as:  Public  Law  643  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  author¬ 
izing  membership  in  the  World  Health  Organization;  Public 
Law  863  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  providing  for  acceptance 
4-24-50 - H 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organization; 
Public  Law  565  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization;  Public  Law  174  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  authorizing  membership  in  the  Eood  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  Public  Law  402  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948;  Public  Law  584  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  authorizing  student  exchange  with  foreign 
countries;  Public  Law  369  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  cre¬ 
ating  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs;  Public  Law 
173  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  establishing  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  Public  Law  171  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Monetaiy  Fund  and  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  many  colleges  and  universities,  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  business  firms,  and  private  agencies,  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Education,  and  others  are  presently 
engaged  in  some  types  of  technical  assistance  to  various 
foreign  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  and  important  nature  of  these 
proposals  and  their  relationship  to  existing  legislation,  activ¬ 
ities,  and  programs  demand  intensive  study  and  evaluation 
prior  to  congressional  action: 

1  Establishment  of  Commission 

2  Sec.  501.  There  is  therefore  created  a  bipartisan  com- 

3  mission  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  such  proposals, 

4  existing  legislation,  activities,  and  programs  intended  to 
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stimulate  capital  investment  in  and  technical  assistance  for 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Membership  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  502.  (a)  Number  and  appointment.— The 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  twent}^-four  members  as 
follows : 

(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  four  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  four  from  private  life; 

(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  four  from 
the  Senate  and  four  from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  four  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
four  from  private  life. 

(b)  (1)  Political  affiliation. — Of  each  class  of 
four  members  mentioned  in  subsection  (a) ,  not  more  than 
two  members  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

(2)  In  selecting  the  Republican  representatives  from 
the  Senate  and  from  the  House,  the  Vice  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  commission  shall 
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not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Organization  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  503.  The  commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

Quorum 

Sec.  504.  Thirteen  members  of  the  commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  505.  (a)  Members  of  congress. — Members  of 
Congress  who  are  members  of  the  connnission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  hut  they  shall  he  reim¬ 
bursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

(1))  Members  from  the  executive  branch. — The 
members  of  the  commission  who  are  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shall  each  receive  the  compensation  which 
he  would  receive  if  lie  were  not  a  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  plus  such  additional  compensation,  if  any  (notwith¬ 
standing  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended; 
39  Stat.  582;  5  1T.  S.  C.  58),  as  is  necessary  to  make  his 
aggregate  salary  $12,500;  and  they  shall  he  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
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them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
commission. 

(c)  Members  from  private  life. — The  members 
from  private  life  shall  each  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  commis¬ 
sion,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  506.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems 
advisable,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  507.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Expiration  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  508.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  report  provided  for  in  section  509  (b),  the 
commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  509.  (a)  Investigation. — The  commission  shall 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  proposals  and  existing 
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legislation,  activities,  and  programs  of  the  type  described  in 
section  501. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
is  convened  and  organized,  the  commission  shall  make  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  attention  to  the  relationship  between  the  commission’s 
recommendations  and  the  peace,  security,  and  solvency  of 
the  United  States. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  510.  (a)  Hearings  and  sessions.— The  com¬ 
mission,  or  any  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  commission  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma¬ 
tions  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  commission  or  before 
such  member. 

(h)  Obtaining  official  data. — The  commission  is 
authorized  to  secure  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independent  es¬ 
tablishment,  or  instrumentality  information,  suggestions,  es¬ 
timates,  and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
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1  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and  directed 

2  to  furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 

3  tistics  directly  to  the  commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 

4  chairman  or  vice  chairman  or  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 

5  mission. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  24  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kem  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz :  On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following : 

1  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

2  Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

3  ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 

4  Administrator  shall  terminate  the  provisions  of  assistance 

5  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  if  the  govern- 

6  ment  of  such  country,  or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 

7  shall,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 

8  tion  Act  of  1950,  acquire  or  operate,  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
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1  basic  industry  thereof,  other  than  industries  the  acquisition  of 

2  which  was  completed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 

3  such  Act.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  24  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kem  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

1  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

2  Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

3  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 

4  Administrator  shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance 

5  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  whenever  he 

6  determines  that  such  country  exports  or  permits  the  ex- 

7  portation,  to  Eussia  or  any  of  its  satellite  countries,  after 

8  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

9  of  1950,  of  any  article  or  commodity  which,  in  the  opinion 
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1  of  the  Administrator,  could  be  used  to  maintain  or  expand, 

2  directly  or  indirectly,  the  military  forces  of  any  such 

3  country.” 
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81st  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  24  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kem  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  “$2, 950, 000, 000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,950,000,000”. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Apijil  24  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  (for  himself,  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Tobey,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
McMahon,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows : 

1  TITLE  V 

2  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

3  Sec.  501.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  through 

4  June  30,  1951,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Interna- 

5  tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
q  (title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948),  the  date 
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1  “1950”,  wherever  it  appears  in  such  Act,  is  hereby  amended 

2  to  read  “1951”. 

3  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

4  Sec.  502.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph 

5  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall 

6  remain  available  through  June  30,  1951. 
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S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  24  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClellan  to  the  bill  (S. 
3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

1  (b)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 

2  as  follows: 

3  “  (d)  The  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity’  as  used 

4  in  this  section  is  defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or 

5  product  thereof,  or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  pro- 

6  duced  in  the  United  States  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 

7  retary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 

8  ments.  No  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  or 

9  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  shall  be  procured  under 
10  the  authority  contained  in  this  Act  for  transfer  to  any  par- 
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1  ticipating  country  if  it  is  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity, 

2  unless  it  is  procured  within  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
•°>  visions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  he  applicable  to  the  extent 

4  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not  available 

5  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
b  requirements  of  the  participating  countries  under  this  title.” 
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when  those  of  us  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
o\  acting  upon  this  appointment,  will  be 
able  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  by  our 
affirmative  vote  on  this  nomination,  we 
addedVftew  vision,  wisdom,  strength,  and 

aawa££Ste  isadficaiUB*  ... 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEM  obtained  the  floor. 

UP  APTiULEy  uf  WaR, 

ETC.— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  submit  a 
conference  report  on  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  House  bill  4080? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4080)  to  unify,  consolidate,  re¬ 
vise,  and  codify  the  Articles  of  War,  Ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Disciplinary  Laws  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  to  enact  and  establish  a  Uni¬ 
form  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  thg 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H. 
4080)  to  unify,  consolidate,  revise,  and  codi¬ 
fy  the  Articles  of  War,  the  Articles  fqr  the 
Government  of  the  Navy,  and  the  dijjeiplin- 
ary  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  fo  enact 
and  establish  a  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  having  met,  after  full  aj*d  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  reconynend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respecjtfVe  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendmenjrof  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  : 

On  page  9  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  7,  strike  out  “of  supervision  in” 
and 'insert  in  lieu  thereof  “in  supervision  of.” 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  20,  strike  out  “Nonjudicial”  and 
insert  in  lien  thereof  “Non-Judicial.” 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  lipe  22,  strike  out  “nonjudicial”  and 
insert  iii  lieu  thereof  “non-judicial.” 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment’  line  23,  strike  out  “nonjudicial”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “non-judicial.” 

'On  page  48  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  4,  strike  out  “president”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “President.” 


On  page  56  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  15,  strike  out  "eight”  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “fifteen.” 

On  page  57  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “one  on  March 
1,  1953,  one  on  March  1,  1955,  and  one  on 
March  1,  1957”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  on  May  1,  1956,  one  on  May  1,  1961, 
and  one  on  May  1,  1966." 

On  page  57  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  8,  strike  out  “eight”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “fifteen.” 

On  page  57  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out  all 
down  to  and  including  line  2  on  page  58. 

On  page  58  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment,  line  3,  strike  out  “(5)”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “(4) 

On  page  89  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment,  line  13,  strike  out  “buildings”  and 
'  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “building.-’ 

On  page  92  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
e  ment,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  “National 
,  Military  Establishment”  and  insert  in  lieu 
i  thereof  “Department  of  Defense.” 

On  page  102  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  line  21,  after  the  word  "exe¬ 
cuted,”  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  108  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  line  9,  strike  out  "allowance’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “allowances.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Millard  E.  Tydings, 

Estes  Kefattver, 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Overton  Brooks, 

Philip  J.  Phile 
Edward  deGraf^nried, 

Paul  W.  Shafer, 

CAarles  hAelston, 

Managers  on  Pgrt  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KEFAUVERi^  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  on  the  basi/^ that  fhere  is,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  no  opposition  to  the  conference 
report,  andjliat  there  will  not  be  any 
lengthy  discussion,  other  than  perhaps 
a  very  brier  explanation,  I  have  wondered 
whether/he  Senator  would  yield  for  the 
purpose*  of  making  a  unanimous ’’consent 
request  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  life  conference  report. 

Ir.  KEM.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
fith  the  understanding  that  I  shall  n6t 
thereby  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  represents  the  cul¬ 
mination,  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  a  very  important  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation.  This  bill,  H.  R.  4080,  combines 
in  one  code  the  Articles  of  War,  the 
Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  study  by 
a  special  committee,  headed  by  Prof. 
Edward  Morgan,  aided  by  his  capable 
assistant,  the  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  Felix  Larkin,  and  by  a  work¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  various  services. 

The  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  at  length,  and  did 
a  very  matserful  job  in  the  preparation 
and  passage  of  the  original  bill.  In  the 
Senate,  special  commendation  should  go 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem]  ,  who  has  been  working 


on  this  subject  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who,  in  the  last  Congress,  presented 
the  so-called  Kem  amendment,  which 
was  a  step  toward  the  final  legislation 
which  is  now  presented.  Commendation 
should  also  go  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Salton- 
stall],  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydjngs],  who  have 
given  much  thought  and  very  helpful  at¬ 
tention  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
Many  worth-while  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  jojtied  in  the  conference 
report,  although  the  bill  does  not  go  so 
far  toward  giving  civilian  control  of  mili¬ 
tary  justice  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  like 

I  think' we  sometimes  overlook  the  fact 
that  thfe  staffs  of  committees  render 
tremendously  worth-while  services  in 
connection  with  these  matters.  The  staff 
o^he  House  committee  and  the  staff  of 
e  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate  for  what  they  have  done.  In 
the  Senate  committee,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Ga- 
lusha  particularly  has  taken  the  lead  in 
preparing  this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  committee. 

By  the  conference  report,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  accepted  all  the 
amendments  which  were  made  by  the 
Senate.  There  was  final  disagreement 
on  one  item  only.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  provided  for  a  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  appointments  to  be  for 
life.  The  Senate  bill  provided  appoint¬ 
ments  for  8-year  terms.  The  compro¬ 
mise  is  that  the  first  three  appointments 
shall  be  made  for  terms  of  5,  10,  and  15 
years,  Tespectively,  and  that  thereafter 
the  appointments  will  be  for  terms  of  15 
years.  In  all  other  respects  the  House 
has  concurred  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  think  as  time  goes  on  the 
provisions  of  this  will  give  the  services 
a  system  of  handling  military  justice 
wlfich  will  be  much  more  satisfactory, 
much  more  uniform,  and  which  will  as¬ 
sure  eventually  civilian  consideration  of 
all  important  matters. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  it  pro- 
es  for  a  unified  code  for  all  the  serv¬ 
ice^.  Considering  the  difaculties  which 
havfe  confronted  us  in  the  disparity  of 
sentences  and  in  the  impaneling  of 
courts-martial  after  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  and  worth-while  step  and  is 
one  of  theWiajor  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
Roman  once  said:-  "Frugality  embraces 
all  the  other  virtues.” 

Frugality  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
old-fashioned,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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They  regard  frugality  as  a  principle  no 
more  useful  in  our  present  way  of  life 
than  a  horse  and  buggy.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  has  there  been  such 
pressing  need  for  action  on  the  part  of 
frugal-minded  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  pending  measure  would  continue 
the  so-called  European  recovery  program 
another  year.  During  the  2  years  this 
program  has  been  in  operation,  nearly 
$10,000,000,000  have  been  funneled  over¬ 
seas  to  16  countries  of  western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
bear  with  me  if  I  consider  for  a  moment 
what  this  means  to  the  taxpayers  of  a 
single  State.  The  Missouri  taxpayers’ 
share,  of  this  enormous  sum  is  more  than 
$250,000,000.  ECA  Administrator  Hoff¬ 
man  now  wants  another  $3,000,000,000, 
approximately,  to  carry  ECA  through 
next  year. 

To  put  it  another  way,  he  asks  the 
United  States  to  give  to  western  Europe 
next  year  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  the  entire 
State  of  Missouri,  except  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  question  the  Senate  must  decide 
is  this:  Do  the  results  of  the  Marshall 
plan  justify  such  a  lavish  outpouring  of 
dollars  of  the  American  people  to  western 
Europe,  at  a  time  when  bankruptcy  is  not 
far  around  the  corner  here  at  home,  and 
when  we  have  so  many  needs  of  our  own 
people  awaiting,  yes,  and  demanding, 
attention? 

I.  UNITED  STATES  IS  ON  THE  BRINK  OP 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  President,  this  fiscal  year  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  spending  money 
faster  than  ever  before  in  our  peacetime 
history — spending  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $43,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  word  “billion”  should  never  have 
been  invented.  No  seven-letter  word  can 
possibly  express  adequately  how  much  a 
billion  dollars  really  is.  If  a  billion  one- 
dollar  bills  were  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  the  pile  would  be  over  59  miles 
high.  If  a  man  worked  40  hours  a  week, 
50  weeks  a  year  at  $2.50  an  hour,  it  would 
take  him  over  200,000  years  to  earn  a 
billion  dollars. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
$43,000,000,000  a  year. 

What  is  even  more  alarming,  we  are 
not  paying  our  way  as  we  go.  Present 
taxes,  high  as  they  are,  have  not  brought 
in  enough  to  meet  expenses.  So  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  turned  to  operating  in 
the  red  to  meet  its  bills — to  printing 
I  O  U’s.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  now 
estimates  that  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  will  amount 
to  $6,700,000,000.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
estimates  that  the  deficit  next  year,  that 
is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  will  amount  to  $7,300,000,000.  Now, 
if  two  and  two  still  make  four — and  they 
always  have — that  means  that  during 
two  short  years  our  already  monstrous 
national  debt  will  have  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $14,000,000,000. 

This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely.  No  country  can  drift  along  in 
the  red,  year  after  year,  without  the 
people  waking  up  one  day  to  find  that 


their  savings  bonds,  their  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  and  their  money  in  the  bank  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed. 

The  administration’s  spending  orgy 
and  the  overload  of  taxes  are  threaten¬ 
ing  the  continued  existence  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

History  indicates  that  socialism  comes 
in  whenever  Government  takes  by  way 
of  taxes  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
people’s  income.  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
are  now  within  9  percent  of  socialism — 
for  Government  is  now  using  up  31  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  earnings  of  the  American 
people. 

The  danger  is  very  real;  the  danger 
is  very  near.  This  is  the  question:  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  high  taxes  and 
extravagant  Government  spending? 

There  are  three  alternatives  before  us : 
First,  we  can  continue  to  operate  in  the 
red,  going  down  the  primrose  path  which 
leads  to  national  bankruptcy;  second,  we 
can  increase  taxes,  which  are  much  too 
high  already;  third,  we  can  reduce  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenses. 

President  Truman’s  "budget  for  next 
year  calls  for  continued  heavy  spending. 
It  is  far  above  what  the  Treasury  expects 
to  take  in.  The  President  wants  to  offset 
part  of  the  expected  deficit  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
this  program.  The  only  sound  solution 
lies  in  cutting  Government  spending  to 
the  level  we  can  afford.  It  lies  in  re¬ 
ducing  gifts  to  foreign  countries.  Ex¬ 
penses  should  be  cut  deeply,  so  that  we 
can  balance  the  budget,  and  reduce,  not 
increase,  taxes. 

II.  HIGH  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT  HAS  HIKED  THE 
COST  OF  LIVING 

The  Marshall  plan  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  high  cost  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  high  cost  of  living  of 
the  American  people. 

High  taxes,  many  of  them  hidden  taxes 
which  many  people  pay  without  knowing 
it,  leave  few  enough  dollars  from  the  pay 
checks  of  the  American  people.  Then 
the  high  cost  of  living  takes  what  is  left, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  high  cost  of 
living  is  due  in  large  part  to  inflation 
brought  on  by  heavy  Federal  spending 
and  operating  in  the  red. 

HI.  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  MUST  BE  REDUCED; 

MARSHALL  PLAN  SHOULD  TAKE  ITS  SHARE  OF 

THE  CUT 

Government  spending  must  be  re¬ 
duced — right  down  the  line — and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Marshall  plan 
should  not  take  its  share  of  the  cut. 

After  all,  does  it  make  sense  for  us  to 
continue  to  furnish  aid  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  they  can  balance  their 
budgets,  and  reduce  their  national  debts, 
at  a  time  when  our  Government  is  not 
making  ends  meet  by  far,  and  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  zooming  up  and  up  hour 
by  hour? 

That  is  exactly  what  is  taking  place. 
Our  gifts  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  that  Government  to  balance  its 
budget,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  make  substantial  reductions  in  its 
national  debt  as  well. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  is  just 
under  $1,700  per  person.  In  other  words. 


the  Federal  Government  owes  $1,700  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  The  per  capita  debt  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  $1,560. 

Who  should  be  aiding  whom? 

IV.  IT  IS  TIME  TO  DEVOTE  MORE  ATTENTION  TO 

THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  AT  HOME 

It  is  time  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  our  own  people.  A  lot  of 
Americans  need  better  housing.  More 
than  $100,000,000  in  Marshall  plan  funds 
have  been  used  to  construct  housing  in 
western  Europe.  In  addition,  we  have 
sent — that  is,  we  have  given — American 
machinery  to  help  construct  new  homes 
there,  and  we  have  furnished,  without 
charge,  building  materials  to  carry  out 
the  program.  In  France  more  than 
$14,000,000  in  Marshall  plan  funds  are 
being  used  to  finance  construction  of 
workers’  homes. 

Italy  has  a  new  7-year  housing  plan 
under  way.  Marshall  plan  funds  are 
being  used  to  help  finance  it. 

Marshall  plan  counterpart  funds  are 
being  used  to  build  new  roads  in  Italy, 
France,  and  in  several  other  European 
countries. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  need  new  roads 
in  this  country.  Recently  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  is¬ 
sued  a  report  stating  that  $40,000,000,000 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  country’s 
roads  and  highways  up  to  present-day 
requirements.  More  than  $250,000,000, 
according  to  the  report,  wil  be  required 
to  bring  Missouri’s  highways  alone  up 
to  par. 

Since  the  war  the  American  people 
have  sent  more  than  $33,000,000,000  over¬ 
seas  under  various  foreign-aid  programs. 
Missouri  taxpayers’  share  of  this  is  about 
$850,000,000.  If  this  money  had  been 
applied  to  building  up  Missouri’s  roads, 
we  could  have  put  our  highways  in  first- 
class  condition,  we  could  have  graveled 
every  dirt  road  in  the  State,  and  still 
have  had  a  lot  of  money  left  over.  In¬ 
stead,  money  of  our  taxpayers  has  been 
used  to  improve  the  highway  systems  of 
foreign  countries. 

Who  among  us  will  say  that  better 
roads  are  not  needed  here  at  home? 

More  than  $35,300,000  in  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  funds  have  been  allocated  by 
ECA  for  reclamation  of  land  in  the  Zuider 
Zee,  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  has  called  the  Zuider  Zee  project 
the  “most  spectacular  work”  it  has  ever 
embarked  upon.  It  is  a  great  project  for 
the  Dutch. 

I  am  intrigued  with  the  draining  of 
the  Zuider  Zee  in  the  Netherlands.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  far  more  interested  in 
providing  protection  to  the  people  in 
Missouri  and  other  States  from  the 
ravaging  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  other  rivers. 

Is  it  possible  that  drainage  and  recla¬ 
mation,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home? 

I  want  to  see  Europeans  prosperous 
and  contended;  but  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people  should  come  first,  and  not 
last. 

V.  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  HAS  BECOME  MERELY 

ANOTHER  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

On  December  19,  1947,  President  Tru¬ 
man  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
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gress  on  the  Marshall  plan.  This  was 
the  inception  of  the  plan. 

The  President  said: 

In  developing  this  program,  certain  basic 
considerations  have  been  kept  in  mind. 

According  to  Mr.  Truman: 

First,  the  program  is  designed  to  make 
genuine  recovery  possible  within  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  not  merely  to  continue 
relief  indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment: 

First,  the  program  is  designed  to  make 
genuine  recovery  possible  within  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  not  merely  to  continue 
relief  indefinitely. 

The  period  of  time  set  for  this  genuine 
recovery  was  4  years. 

I  am  confident  that  we  all  want  to  get 
western  Europe  off  our  backs,  to  use  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  expression,  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  even  the  administration 
now  admits  that  the  Marshall  plan  is 
not  bringing  about  genuine  recovery  in 
western  Europe.  On  February  21  last, 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  During 
the  course  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Acheson 
was  asked  this  question  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut: 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  aid  to 
Europe  will  end  in  1952? 

Mr.  Acheson  replied: 

No;  I  do  not  think  that  all  American  aid, 
certainly  in  the  world  and  certainly  to  some 
parts  of  Europe,  will  end  in  1952.  (House 
hearings,  p.  19.) 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  instead  of  being 
a  genuine  recovery  program,  to  use  Mr. 
Truman’s  language,  the  Marshall  plan 
has  become  merely  another  of  a  long 
series  of  foreign  relief  programs  since 
the  war,  most  of  which  are  now  unhon¬ 
ored  and  unsung. 

VI.  MARSHALL  PLAN  FUNDS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
USED  WISELY  OR  EFFECTIVELY 

Now  for  another  of  the  President’s  ob¬ 
jectives.  Mr.  Truman  said: 

Second,  the  program  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  funds  and  goods  which  we  furnish 
wifi  be  used  most  effectively  for  European 
recovery. 

Instead,  the  Marshall  plan  has  been 
used  as  a  dumping  chute  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  things, 
making  no  contribution  at  all  to  effective 
European  recovery. 

For  instance,  the  sum  of  $270,000,000 
has  been  spent  for  tobacco  to  be  sent  to 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan.  In 
other  words,  more  than  a  quarter  billion 
dollars,  taken  from  the  American  tax¬ 
payers,  under  the  taxing  power,  have 
been  used  to  send  gifts  of  tobacco  to 
western  Europe  under  a  so-called  recov¬ 
ery  program. 

Recently  a  Greek  scholar  visiting  in 
the  United  States  remarked  that  the 
Marshall  plan  is  choking  itself  to  death 
on  nylon  stockings,  lipsticks,  plastic 
combs,  and  canned  tuna  fish. 

In  his  view,  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  on  shipping  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  things  that  are  unnecessary  to 
life  in  Greece,  is  stifling  Greek  economy 
and  making  the  Greek  people  lazy  and 
dependent. 


VII.  A  MISSOURIAN  TAKES  A  "SHOW-ME”  LOOK 

AT  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  IN  OPERATION 

Recently  a  number  of  Missouri  farm¬ 
ers  returned  from  an  agricultural  tour 
of  several  Marshall  plan  countries.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  by  radio  station 
KCMO,  of  Kansas  City. 

J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Holden,  Mo.,  wrote  me 
a  very  interesting  letter  about  his  ob¬ 
servations  as  an  on-the-spot  observer  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Snyder  wrote: 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  study  Euro¬ 
pean  agriculture,  trade  relations,  and  to  learn 
the  facts  about  the  Marshall  plan  money.  I 
paid  my  own  expenses;  and  therefore  I  am 
free  to  express  my  own  opinions. 

Mr.  Snyder  said  that  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  Europe,  as  a  whole,  in 
better  condition  than  he  had  been  led  to 
think. 

He  wrote: 

It  was  a  very  great  disappointment  to  us 
to  find  that  the  people  of  the  middle  or  lower 
classes  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
generous  gifts  of  our  money.  Those  we  had 
hoped  would  be  friendly  because  of  our  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  were  antagonistic.  They  claimed 
that  it  had  been  a  detriment  to  them.  In 
France,  the  wealthy  have  become  wealthier, 
and  the  poor  have  become  poorer. 

Mr.  Snyder  then  said: 

We  had  been  led  to  think  that  with  finan¬ 
cial  aid  we  have  been  selling  democracy  and 
helping  to  keep  communism  down.  In  this 
we  have  definitely  been  “taken  for  a  ride.” 

Mr.  Snyder  asks  how  our  aid  can  help 
promote  democracy  if  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  and  the  men  who  administer 
the  aid  are  the  only  people  in  that  coun¬ 
try  who  know  where  the  money  comes 
from. 

He  expressed  concern  over  the  fact 
that  Marshall  plan  dollars  are  being  used 
to  build  up  foreign  competition.  He 
said: 

Belgium  and  Holland  are  exporting  dairy 
products,  and  like  the  other  countries,  have 
become  our  competitors  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  not  at  all  convinced 
that  Marshall  plan  countries  would  be  of 
value  to  us  as  allies  in  a  war  with  Russia. 
He  said: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  case  of  war  with 
Russia,  we  cannot  count  on  France  or  Italy 
as  an  ally.  But  if  we  build  a  national  de¬ 
fense  excelled  by  no  other  country  on  earth, 
they  will  know  that  by  joining  us  they  will 
be  on  the  winning  side. 

Our  only  hope  is  to  build  a  nation  so 
strong  both  economically  and  militarily  that 
no  power  on  earth  will  dare  attack  us.  Then 
no  American  boy  will  have  to  lie  in  the  ceme¬ 
teries  over  there  because  we  thought  of 
Europe  first. 

VIII.  MARSHALL  PLAN  COUNTRIES  HAVE  USED  OUR 

DOLLARS  TO  EXPERIMENT  WITH  SOCIALISTIC 

DEVICES  OF  A  DISTRESSING  NUMBER  AND 

VARIETY 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  in  1948  on  the  original  ECA 
authorization  bill,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  was  made : 

All  of  the  dollars  in  the  world  cannot  of 
themselves  cure  the  economic  ills  of  the  16 
Marshall  plan  countries.  Whether  they  solve 
their  basic  economic  problems  depends  not 
on  the  amount  of  our  aid  but  upon  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  their  own  governments.  These  na¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  are  carrying  out 
vast  socialistic  experiments  which  have  been 
unsuccessful  every  time  and  everywhere  they 


have  been  tried.  They  show  no  indications 
of  working  now  in  Europe.  Trade  restric¬ 
tions,  unbalanced  budgets,  rationing,  priori¬ 
ties,  allocation  of  materials,  and  over-valua¬ 
tion  of  currencies,  all  are  hindering  recovery. 
These  socialistic  devices  interfere  with  the 
natural  course  of  production  and  commerce, 
rendering  futile  any  help  on  our  part.  Any 
further  aid  we  send  will  also  go  down  the 
drain  unless  these  countries  discard  their 
nationalization  schemes. 

The  Truman-Marshall  plan  is  conditioned 
on  a  program  of  self-help  by  the  borrowing 
governments.  But  these  16  nations  have 
given  no  indication  that  they  intend  to  dis¬ 
card  the  socialistic  practices  which  have 
nullified  our  aid  thus  far,  and  which  will  as 
surely  continue  to  paralyze  economic  recov¬ 
ery  in  .  these  countries.  The  Truman-Mar¬ 
shall  plan  would  only  defeat  its  own  end  by 
encouraging  the  ill-conceived  policies  which 
are  at  the  root  of  western  Europe’s  economic 
troubles. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  said  by  me  in 
the  debate  in  1948.  The  words  are  as 
appropriate  today  as  they  were  then. 

Certain  of  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
have  balanced  their  budgets  and  de¬ 
valued  their  currencies.  These  steps 
have  had  desirable  effects. 

But  the  so-called  dollar  shortage  still 
plagues  the  Marshall-plan  countries. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  condition 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries  persist  in  making  use  of 
a  hodgepodge  of  trade  restrictions,  al¬ 
locations,  rationing,  priorities,  bilateral 
treaties,  government  planning,  price  fix¬ 
ing,  profit  fixing,  wage  fixing,  import 
prohibitions,  multiple  currencies,  and 
any  number  of  similar  socialistic  devices 
whose  net  effect  has  been  regimentation 
of  the  European  economy,  and  extreme 
economic  nationalism. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  admitted  several 
times  recently  that  the  situation  is  a 
serious  one.  He  has  stated  that  Europe 
"must  bring  these  barriers  down”  and 
must  create  a  free  market  or  there  will 
be  no  permanent  road  to  prosperity 
after  1952. 

But  despite  certain  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  ECA  to  bring  about  so- 
called  integration  of  the  European  mar¬ 
ket,  the  situation  has  become  steadily 
worse. 

As  Representative  Lodge,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  stated  during  the  House  committee 
hearings :  \ 

Economic  nationalism  in  Europe  is  ramp¬ 
ant  (House  hearings,  p.  607). 

Henry  Hazlitt,  contributing  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  and  author  of  its 
business  column,  told  the  House  com¬ 
mittee: 

The  sad  fact  is  that  our  Government 
foreign-aid  program  has  had  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  of  the  one  its  supporters 
hoped  for.  It  has  slowed  down  the  pace  of 
economic  recovery  instead  of  increasing  it. 
It  has  set  back  economic  freedom  instead 
of  promoting  it. 

This,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  our  efforts  have  created. 
The  Marshall  plan  participating  coun¬ 
tries  have  used  our  dollar  gifts,  not  in 
accord  with  any  over-all  plan  of  inte¬ 
grated  recovery,  but  instead,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Belgium,  the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  have  used  our 
dollars  to  promote,  with  costly  results. 
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experiments  with  socialistic  devices  of 
a  distressing  number  and  variety. 

Imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result 
if  each  1  of  our  48  States  suddenly 
undertook  to  put  into  effect  socialistic 
nightmares  originating  in  the  fertile  and 
disturbed  brains  of  government  planners 
from  Marx  to  Cripps,  and  to  regiment 
all  trade  with  neighboring  States  in 
accordance  with  3-,  5-,  or  10-year  plans. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
Europe — and  its  activation  has  been 
made  possible  by  Marshall-plan  dollars. 

IX.  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  IS  OPERATING  IN  REVERSE 

The  original  ECA  authorization  bill, 
passed  early  in  1948,  provided  that  of  a 
total  of  about  $6,000,000,000  authorized, 
$1,000,000,000  should  be  available  only 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  guaranties.  Last 
year  the  amount  made  available  for 
loans  was  reduced  to  $150,000,000  of  a 
total  authorization  of  about  $4,000,000,- 
000. 

The  pending  authorization  bill  specif¬ 
ically  limits  none  of  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  to  loans.  Instead,  it  has  left  to  the 
discretion  of  ECA  Administrator  Hoff¬ 
man  the  amount  to  be  allocated  in  the 
form  of  loans. 

On  Tuesday,  February  21,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  testified  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  During  the  course  of  his  testi¬ 
mony,  the  following  colloquy  occurred 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  there  any  of  this  loaned 
to  any  country  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
or  is  it  given? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  present  proposed  bill 
would  leave  it  optional,  but  there  would  be 
very  little  in  the  way  of  loans:  some  loans. 

Senator  Wiley.  So  it  is  virtually  an  out- 
and-out  grant;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  I  think  there  might 
be  $75,000,000  in  loans  out  of  the  $2,950,- 
000,000,  but  that  would  be  about  all  that 
should  be  placed. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  situation  is  antithetical  to  sound 
international  economics.  The  Marshall 
plan  seems  to  be  operating  exactly  in 
reverse.  If  it  is  a  genuine  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  as  we  were  told  by  the  President 
in  1947,  if  the  plan  has  brought  about 
a  substantial  increase  in  production  in 
western  Europe,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  now,  then  sound  economics  de¬ 
mands  that  the  proportion  of  loans  to 
outright  grants  be  increased,  not  de¬ 
creased  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  February  24,  offered  an  interesting^ 
and,  I  may  say,  a  novel  explanation  of 
his  position  on  the  matter.  He  said: 

To  ask  them  to  take  loans  instead  of 
grants  is  to  ask  them  to  commit  what  I 
think  is  an  immoral  act.  (House  hearings, 
p.  77.) 

Mr.  Hoffman  then  said — and  I  ask 
particular  attention  to  this  language,  Mr. 
President — 

It  will  take  50  years  for  Europe  to  come 
back,  in  my  opinion,  to  where  she  is  earn¬ 
ing  enough  to  handle  what  she  needs  in  a 
given  year  and  service  the  debt  she  now  has 
(House  hearings,  p.  78). 

Mr.  Hoffman  says  it  will  require  50 
years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hoffman  not  only  has  the  temerity  to 


suggest  to  the  American  taxpayers  fi¬ 
nancing  his  give-away  plan  that  it  is 
“immoral”  to  ask  the  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain  to  accept  a  loan  instead 
of  a  gift;  he  now  tells  us  that  they  can¬ 
not  expect  Europe  to  regain  her  eco¬ 
nomic  feet  for  50  years,  which  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  all  the  Administration’s 
soothing  utterings  about  “genuine  re¬ 
covery”  in  1952. 

X.  MARSHALL  PLAN  SHOULD  BE  TERMINATED  IN 
AN  ORDERLY  YET  SPEEDY  FASHION 

Nevertheless,  we  have  embarked  on 
this  costly  and,  as  I  believe,  unwise  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  investment  already 
made  will  not  go  completely  for  naught. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Marshall  plan  should  be  terminated  in 
a  speedy  yet  orderly  fashion.  ' 

I  do  not  advocate  an  immediate  termi¬ 
nation  of  our  aid  to  western  Europe.  Our 
aid  should,  however,  be  reduced  sharply 
this  year,  and  terminated  completely  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952,  as  origi¬ 
nally  contemplated.  Furthermore,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  program  is  administered 
in  a  manner  more  economical  to  our  tax¬ 
payers  and  in  a  manner  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  encourage  genuine  recovery  in 
western  Europe. 

In  order  that  these  objectives  may  be 
attained,  I  suggest  that  the  pending  bill 
be  amended  in  certain  particulars.  I 
do  not  say  that  other  amendments  would 
not  be  desirable,  but  I  have  offered  three 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill. 

First.  An  amendment  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  terminate 
aid  to  any  country  participating  in  the 
program  which  in  the  future  nationalizes 
or  socializes  additional  basic  industries. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  terminate 
aid  to  any  country  participating  in  the 
program  which  continues  to  funnel  war 
materials  from  the  United  States  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites. 

I  shall  discuss  at  another  and  appro¬ 
priate  time  the  second  and  third  amend¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2,950,000,- 
000  to  continue  ECA  another  year.  The 
amendment  to  which  I  am  now  address¬ 
ing  myself  would  reduce  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  by  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  about  through  with 
my  prepared  statement,  which  I  should 
like  to  complete  before  yielding.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  when  I  am  through 
with  my  statement. 

If  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  ECA  will  still  have 
available  for  distribution  to  Europe  next 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  plus  an  estimated 
$149,000,000  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  carried  over  from  this  year’s  appro¬ 
priation. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  ECA  funds  have 
been  used  for  purposes  making  no  effec¬ 
tive  contribution  to  genuine  European 
recovery,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 


our  own  Government  is  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  our  own 
people  are  being  neglected  to  prop  up 
Socialistic  governments  abroad,  the  re¬ 
duction  called  for  by  the  proposed 
amendment  is  modest,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  front 
line  is  not  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  torrid 
jungles  of  Burma:  it  is  in  a  sound  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  and  a  strong  national  de¬ 
fense. 

In  1879  Gladstone  said: 

The  first  thing  is  to  foster  the  strength  of 
the  empire  by  just  legislation  and  economy 
at  home.  *  *  *  Here  is  my  first  principle 

of  foreign  policy:  good  government  at  home. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  can 
make  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to 
show  the  people  of  other  countries  that 
the  great  experiment  in  self-government 
launched  on  this  continent  some  150 
years  ago  can  be  made  to  work. 

Are  we  making  it  work  by  spending 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  we  take  in 
from  taxes? 

Are  we  making  it  work  when  we  run 
the  printing  presses  24  hours  a  day,  turn¬ 
ing  out  I  O  U’s  to  be  paid  when?  By 
our  children,  or  our  children’s  children? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
the  original  Marshall  plan  authorization 
bill  in  1948,  I  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

The  emotional  interest  exhibited  in  some 
quarters  today  in  favor  of  distributing  among 
the  peoples  of  foreign  lands  the  wealth  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  this  country  by  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  thrifty  and  frugal-minded  people, 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  strange  emotional 
manias,  or  moral  epidemics,  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  minds  of  men  from  time  to  time  at 
various  periods  in  the  world’s  history. 

An  interesting  book  on  this  subject  has 
been  written,  strangely  enough,  by  an 
Englishman,  L.  C.  Mackey.  It  is  entitled 
“Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions  and 
the  Madness  of  Crowds.” 

The  author  says: 

In  reading  the  history  of  nations,  we  find 
that,  like  individuals,  they  have  their  whims 
and  their  peculiarities;  their  seasons  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  recklessness,  when  they  care 
not  what  they  do. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  statement, 
Mr.  President: 

We  find  that  (nations)  like  individuals, 
*  *  *  have  *  *  *  their  seasons  of 

excitement  and  recklessness,  when  they  care 
not  what  they  do.  We  find  that  whole  com¬ 
munities  suddenly  fix  their  minds  upon  one 
object,  and  go  mad  In  its  pursuit;  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  become  simultaneously  im¬ 
pressed  with  one  delusion,  and  run  after  it, 
till  their  attention  is  caught  by  some  new 
folly  more  captivating  than  the  first  (preface, 
p.  xix) . 

Every  age  has  its  peculiar  folly;  some 
scheme,  project,  or  fantasy  into  it  which 
plunges,  spurred  on  either  by  the  love  of  gain, 
the  necessity  of  excitement,  or  the  mere  force 
of  imitation.  Failing  in  these,  it  has  some 
madness,  to  which  it  is  goaded  by  political  or 
religious  causes,  or  both  combined.  Every 
one  of  these  causes  influenced  the  Crusades, 
and  conspired  to  render  them  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  instance  upon  record  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  popular  enthusiasm  can  be 
carried  (p.  354). 

If  two  or  three  persons  can  only  be  found 
to  take  the  lead  in  any  absurdity,  however 
great,  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  imitators. 
Like  sheep  in  a  field,  if  one  clears  the  stile, 
the  rest  will  follow  (p.  613). 
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This  book  originally  published  in  1841, 
was  reprinted  in  America  in  1932.  For 
this  American  edition  a  special  preface 
was  written  by  a  distinguished  American, 
the  Honorable  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Mr. 
Baruch  wrote : 

The  migration  of  some  types  of  birds;  the 
incredible  mass  performance  of  the  whole 
species  of  ocean  eels;  the  prehistoric  tribal 
human  eruptions  from  central  Asia;  the 
Crusades;  the  medieval  dance  crazes;  or, 
getting  closer  to  economics,  the  Mississippi 
and  South  Sea  Bubbles;  the  Tulip  Craze; 
and  (are  v.e  too  close  to  add?)  the  Florida 
boom  and  the  1929  market-madness  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  its  sequences  in  1930  and  1931 — 
all  these  are  phenomena  of  mass  action  un¬ 
der  impulsions  and  controls  which  no  sci¬ 
ence  has  explored.  They  have  power  un¬ 
expectedly  to  affect  any  static  condition  or 
so-called  normal  trend.  For  that  reason, 
th~y  have  place  in  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  students  of  world  economic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Baruch  did  not  do  so,  but  he  might 
well  have  included  the  infamous  Salem 
withcraft  persecutions  as  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  mass  action  under  impulsions 
and  controls,  or  moral  epidemics. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  there  is  written:  “Salus 
populi  suprema  lex  esto” — Let  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  be  the  supreme  law. 
The  welfare  of  our  own  people — that  is, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  people  of  any  for¬ 
eign  land  across  the  sea — should  be  the 
first  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  From  the  well  thought 
out  address  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  made,  I 
understand  that  he  intends  to  offer  or 
has  offered  to  the  ECA  extension  bill  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  sending  of  goods  to  nations 
which  are  assisting  Communist  areas. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  offered  such  an 
amedment,  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  propose  to  discuss  that  amend¬ 
ment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MALONE.  1  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  recalls  that  in 
March  1949,  I  listed,  in  a  speech  I  made 
in  the  Senate,  85  trade  treaties  which  the 
16  Marshall  plan  countries  then  had 
made  with  Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  under  which  treaties  they  were 
shipping  to  Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  all  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  ball 
bearings,  tool  steel,  heavy  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  construction  equipment,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  and 
practically  everything  necessary  for  the 
waging  of  a  third  world  war  against  us 
and  to  consolidate  their  gains  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia. 

I  also  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Senator  recalls  that  on  January  24,  of 
this  year,  in  bringing  the  list  of  such 
treaties  up  to  date,  I  said  there  are  95 
such  treaties  in  good  standing  as  of  that 
date. 

In  view  of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
has  submitted,  I  am  inquiring  whether 
or  not  he  has  considered  this  feature  of 
our  relations  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 


ested  in  those  treaties  when  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  submitted  them  for  the 
Record  last  year.  I  examined  them,  and 
I  think  they  are  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  funneling  of  the 
materials  and  goods  produced  by  the 
American  people  through  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  to  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  today  France  and  England,  2  of  the 
15  Marshall  plan  nations,  have  nonag¬ 
gression  treaties  with  Russia  still  in  good 
standing,  which  so  far  as  I  know  are  still 
in  force;  at  least,  we  have  not  heard 
anything  or  received  any  notice  to  the 
contrary.  I  submitted  those  treaties  for 
the  Congressional  Record  in  March  1949. 
One  of  them  was  dated  1942,  and  was 
signed  by  Anthony  Eden,  for  the  British 
Empire,  and  by  V.  Molotov,  for  Russia. 
With  the  Senator’s  permission,  I  should 
like  to  read  briefly  from  it: 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render 
one  another  all  possible  economic  assistance 
after  the  war. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  the  French-Russian 
treaty,  signed  by  Bidault,  for  France; 
and  by  Molotov,  for  Russia.  The  treaty 
was  signed  in  Moscow  on  December  10, 
1944.  It  was  also  mentioned  by  me  in 
the  same  address  in  the  Senate,  and  both 
these  nonaggression  treaties  were  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  March 
1949.  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  French- 
Russian  treaty  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  V 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ren¬ 
der  each  other  every  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of 
both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  whether  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  these  nonaggression 
treaties,  particularly  as  to  whether  they 
have  been  abrogated  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
that.  As  I  recall,  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  has  to  do  with 
aggression  from  Hitler  or  from  some  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Hitlerian  government.  I  do 
not  recall  the  circumstances  relative  to 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia. 

At  any  rate,  they  are  20-year  military 
alliances;  and  in  case  of  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  be  required  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  which  of  its 
allies  it  would  associate  itself  with — 
whether  it  would  join  the  cause  of  Russia 
or  whether  it  would  join  the  cause  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  see  in  the  treaties  anything  which 
limits  the  application  of  such  agree¬ 
ments.  The  treaty  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Russia,  for  instance,  merely  says, 
in  article  VII: 

Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  not  the  preamble  of 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  say  something  about  aggression 
by  the  Hitler  government  or  its  suc¬ 
cessor? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Here  is  the  opening 
language  of  the  British-Russian  treaty: 

His  Majesty  the  King  'of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

Desiring  to  confirm  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement  between  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  for  joint  action  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  signed  at  Moscow  on  the  12th 
July,  1941,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  formal 
treaty. 

The  formal  treaty  takes  in  more  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  came  later  and  could  well  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  other  nation  attacking  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  know  more  about  that  than  I 
would  know.  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  treaty  had  to  do  particu¬ 
larly  with  aggression  by  the  government 
of  Germany.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear 
that  the  treaty  constitutes  a  military  al¬ 
liance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  further  yield,  I  should  like 
to  call  his  attention  to  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1950.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator’s  amendment  corresponds  to  the 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  had  intended 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  ECA  bill 
in  line  with  my  joint  resolution  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1950,  but  now  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  which  I  understand,  will, 
if  accepted,  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  join 
me  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  first  paragraph 
of  the  joint  resolution  which  I  introduced 
on  January  24,  1950,  as  it  appears  on 
page  846  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
reads  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  financial  aid 
to  any  foreign  country  engaging  in  trade 
with  Russia,  her  satellite  countries,  or  any 
other  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  pro¬ 
hibiting  assistance  to  such  countries. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  financial  aid  to 
any  foreign  country  engaging  in  trade  with 
Russia,  her  satellite  countries,  or  any  other 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Russia 

Whereas  one  of  the  alleged  basic  purposes 
of  the  Marshall  plan  is  the  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions, 
and  genuine  independence  through  a  joint 
program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation;  and 

Whereas  Russia  and  other  Communist- 
dominated  and  controlled  countries  and 
areas  have  refused  to  participate  in  such 
joint  program;  and 

Whereas  Communist  actions  have  endan¬ 
gered  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  certain  participating  nations  un¬ 
der  the  Marshall  plan  by  trading  with  Russia 
and  other  Communist-dominated  and  con¬ 
trolled  countries  and  areas  and  through  non¬ 
aggression  pacts  and  treaties  are  violating 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  are  aiding  and  fostering  communism 
in  other  areas  of  the  world  through  furnish¬ 
ing  the  necessary  equipment,  machinery,  and 
supplies  to  consolidate  Communist  gains  in 
eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia;  and 

Whereas  such  nations  are  furnishing  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Communist  areas  necessary 
equipment,  machinery,  and  supplies  for 
World  War  III;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  the  basic  policy  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  its  enabling  legislation  that  assistance 
to  any  participating  country  which  fails  in 
any  way  to  meet  its  obligations  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  inde¬ 
pendence,  through  cooperating  with  such 
Communist  nations  and  areas,  should  be  ter¬ 
minated;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  no 
financial  aid  shall  be  given  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof 
(whether  by  loan,  grant,  lend-lease,  or  in 
any  other  manner)  to  any  foreign  country 
which  engages  in  trade  or  commerce  on  or 
after  such  date  with  Russia,  her  satellite 
countries,  or  any  other  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  area  in  any  other  country. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  moneys  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated 
and  no  loans  shall  hereafter  be  made  and 
no  equipment  or  supplies  of  any  kind  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  nation  engaging  in  such 
trade  or  commerce  or  permitting  its  nationals 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  release  issued 
by  me  on  January  24,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  International  Stupidity 

This  country  is  now  arming  Russia. 

We  censured  ourselves  for  permitting  a 
short-sighted  Administration  to  send  scrap 
iron  and  oil  to  Japan  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
“but  today  we  are  treating  the  Communists 
much  better;  we  are  seeing  to  it  that  they 
get,  not  scrap,  but  finished  products.  We 
bowed  our  heads  in  shame  over  our  permit¬ 
ting  scrap  iron  to  be  sent  to  Japan.  Now  is 
the  time  to  bow  our  heads  in  shame  again. 

“Aid  which  we  are  sending  to  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  is  finding  its  way  in  finished  products 
to  the  communist  countries,”  said  Malone, 
and  to  back  up  this  serious  charge  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  95  recent  trade  agreements 


between  ECA  countries  and  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

Metal-working  tools,  steel,  ball  bearings, 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  grain 
mills,  heavy  road  machinery,  farm  machinery, 
and  assembled  motor  vehicles  are  a  few  of 
the  many  items  being  sent  to  Russia’s  sat¬ 
ellite  countries  from  ECA  nations.  • 

It  is  the  opinion  of  informed  people  that 
Russia  cannot  process  and  manufacture 
goods  fast  enough  to  keep  her  satellite 
countries  contented,  and  without  our  help 
Russia  will  fail  in  her  aggression.  It  is  par¬ 
adoxical  that  only  with  our  help  can  Rus¬ 
sia  defeat  us. 

Is  there  a  cold  war?  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds.  If  there  is  no  cold  war,  let  us  trade 
with  Russia  openly  and  freely.  If  there  is 
a  cold  war,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
fighting  communism,  let  us  stop  all  assist¬ 
ance  of  every  nature  to  those  countries  as¬ 
sisting  Russia  or  in  the  Communist  area. 

It  is  downright  silly  to  say  there  is  a  cold 
war  and  at  the  same  time  help  our  enemy 
in  that  cold  war  to  consolidate  her  gains,  to 
help  our  enemies  fight  World  War  III. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  amendment  and  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  today.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  made  up  our  minds  which  side 
we  are  on. 

In  other  words,  now  we  are  furnish¬ 
ing  to  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries  raw 
materials  and  money  and  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  truth,  we  are  furnishing  a 
very  large  amount  of  machinery,  raw 
materials,  and  money  to  the  16  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries;  and  the  fact  is — 
as  shown  by  the  95  trade  treaties  made 
by  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries  with 
Russia  or  with  satellite  countries,  with 
which  we  claim  we  are  in  a  cold  war  at 
this  moment — that  much  of  those  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  is  going  from  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  to  Russia  or  the 
satellite  countries  on  the  first  bounce. 
We  ship  the  materials  to  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  and  that  machinery  is  in¬ 
stalled  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  products  and  commodities  later 
shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satellites — it 
is  a  manufacturing  in  transit  rate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  was  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  in  March  1948  by  me,  the 
first  item  covered  in  that  treaty  was  1,100 
locomotives,  needed  desperately  by  Rus¬ 
sia  for  any  war  with  us — either  cold  or 
hot. 

We  say  that  nothing  which  can  be 
used  for  waging  war  or  in  any  way  to 
strengthen  these  nations  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  shipped  by  us  to  those  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  whether 
he  was  motivated,  in  offering  this 
amendment,  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  these  treaties  in  existence  and' being 
fulfilled  at  this  time,  but  that  England, 
India,  and  other  nations  within  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc  have  recognized  Communist 
China,  and  are  daily  increasing  such 
shipments  to  Communist  China,  thus 
consolidating  the  Communist  gains  as 
well  as  preparing  for  war? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  important 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  discus¬ 


sion  today.  I  expect  to  discuss  that 
phase  of  the  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Has  the  Senator  offered 
his  amendment  to  cut  the  appropriation 
by  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  not  asked  that  it  be 
taken  up.  I  offered  it.  It  lies  on 
the  table,  and  it  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  should  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  ask  whether  any 
amendment  is  pending  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
call  up  the  amendment  which  I  pre¬ 
viously  submitted,  to  reduce  the  authori¬ 
zation  in  the  pending  measure  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  cutting  the  appro¬ 
priation.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  warning  that  we  are  facing  this 
year  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000,000,  and  next 
year,  a  deficit  of  six  or  seven  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  cut  every 
phase  of  Government  operation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
for  not  making  a  cut  in  the  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  can  see  some  reason 
perhaps  for  not  cutting  appropriations 
for  the  American  armed  forces,  but  aside 
from  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  those 
in  charge  of  the  Government  take  the 
position  that  this  appropriation  for  a 
gift  to  many  foreign  nations  cannot  be 
cut,  then  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  hope 
to  cut  domestic  expenditures.  It  seems 
to  me  the  place  to  begin,  if  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  budget,  is  here — to  begin 
whenever  we  come  to  anything  on  which 
we  can  begin. 

So  I  have  every  sympathy  with  the 
Senator’s  desire  to  cut  the  budget.  I 
have  no  desire  to  destroy  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  way.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  has  given  any  consideration 
to  the  basis  on  which  the  amount  of  the 
program  is  predicated,  and  what  the 
basis  is  for  the  $3,100,000,000.  Does  the 
Senator  know  why  $3,100,000,000  was 
used  rather  than  $2,100,000,000,  or 
$2,600,000,000? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  suppose  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  justify  the  amounts  be¬ 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
But  I  cannot  help  recalling  the  justifi¬ 
cations  which  were  made  before  the 
committee  last  year.  For  instance,  we 
were  told  that  certain  sums  would  be 
paid  out  in  this  country  for  American 
wheat.  The  amounts  stated  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  were  far  in  excess  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  actually  made.  Apparently  this 
is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  merely  win¬ 
dow  dressing;  the  figures  are  picked  out 
of  the  air,  and  the  ECA  Administrator 
feels  no  moral  compulsion  whatever  to 
follow  the  figures  which  he  so  glibly  re- 
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cites  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  tried  to  analyze, 
from  such  documents  as  are  available, 
the  advances  to  the  United  Kingdom 
contained  in  the  bill,  because  there  are 
somewhat  better  statistics  available  as 
to  the  United  Kingdom  than  as  to  other 
countries.  But,  taking  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  example,  the  table  on  country- 
aid  programs  shows  that,  of  £he  total  of 
$2,925,000,000 — the  balance  I  think  is  for 
shipping  and  other  things — $687,000,000 
is  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I  shall 
ask  permission  later  to  put  the  figures 
in  the  Record.  Of  the  total,  $326,000,000 
is  for  agricultural  products,  and  about 
$326,000,000 — strange  to  say,  exactly  the 
same  figure — is  for  industrial  products. 
Whether  that  is  a  mere  chance,  or 
whether  that  figure  was  merely  picked, 
or  the  sum  merely  happened  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  up  in  that  way,  I  do  not  know.  With 
transportation,  $34,000,000,  added,  the 
total  is  $687,000,000.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  that  total  is  reached  by 
providing  certain  commodities  which  are 
needed,  or  whether  it  has  to  do  with  the 
so-called  dollar  balance  or  dollar  deficit 
of  the  British  Government? 

Mr.  KEM.  _  I  do  not  know  how  the 
figures  were  arrived  at,  but  I  can  say 
with  assurance  that  it  is  improbable 
there  will  be  any  relationship  between 
those  figures  and  the  final  purchases 
made,  in  the  event  the  bill  is  passed  and 
the  appropriations  made.  We  have 
learned  that  from  the  past. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  has  read  the  statement  made  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  Tuesday,  April  4.  I  will  read 
the  essential  feature  of  it.  He  said: 

I  should  like  to  give  to  the  House  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  our  gold  and  dollar  position  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  During  that  period 
the  sterling  area  earned  a  net  gold  and  dol¬ 
lar  surplus  of  $40,000,000  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  $31,000,000  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1949,  a  deficit  of  $539,000,000  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1949,  and  a  deficit  of  $330,000,000 
In  the  corresponding — that  is,  the  first — 
quarter  of  1949.  We  received  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  European  recovery  program,  largely 
In  the  form  of  reimbursement  for  expendi¬ 
ture  already  incurred  by  us,  amounting  to 
$229,000,000,  and  we  also  drew  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  credit  to  the  extent  of  $27,000,000. 
Thus  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose  by 
$296,000,000  during  the  quarter,  so  that,  on 
the  31st  of  March  1950  they  stood  at  $1,984,- 
000,000,  compared  with  $1,688,000,000  on  the 
31st  of  December  1949,  and  $2,241,000,000  on 
the  31st  of  March  1948,  immediately  before 
the  European  recovery  program  was  put  into 
operation. 

The  Senator  will  see  that  that  means 
that  the  sterling  area,  during  the  6 
months  beginning  the  1st  of  October  of 
last  year  and  ending  the  1st  of  April, 
this  year,  actually  had  a  net  surplus, 
without  assistance  from  the  ECA,  of 
$9,000,000.  Because  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound,  therefore,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  balanced  its  international 
budget.  The  question  which  occurs  to 
me  is  whether  that  fact  has  been  taken 
into  account.  I  think  obviously  it  has 
not  been  taken  into  account  by  the  ECA. 
I  wonder  why,  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  balance  its  dollar  budget, 
we  should  advance  anything  to  the 


United  Kingdom  during  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  suggestion.  Was  the  statement  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  account  which  the 
Senator  has  before  him  indicate  how  the 
statement  was  received  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons?  Did  they 
show  any  marks  of  satisfaction? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Oh,  yes;  they  applauded. 
I  do  not  have  before  me  that  particular 
account,  but  Sir  Stafford  was  greatly  ap¬ 
plauded,  particularly  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  benches,  as  having  accomplished 
a  great  feat — and  it  was  a  great  feat. 
He  points  out  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  the  result — 

The  reduction  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  own 
expenditure  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area, 
bringing  it  now  within  the  rate  of  $1,200,- 
000,000  a  year,  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
our  program.  *  *  *  This  major  achieve¬ 

ment  is  a  triumph  of  cooperative  effort  by 
commonwealth  countries  of  the  sterling  area. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
whether  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  made  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  given 
him  by  his  American  friends  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  result? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Oh,  yes.  The  golden-dol- 
lar  balance  has  been  built  up  by  ECA 
money  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  which 
is  considered  the  safe  point.  They  do 
not  like  to  go  below  that  point,  which  is, 
I  think,  a  reasonable  position  to  take. 
But  what  interests  me  is  the  justification 
for  advancing  to  the  British  $687,000,000, 
if,  in  view  of  devaluation,  they  are  able 
to  pay  their  own  way.  The  devaluation 
has  injured  us.  It  enabled  England  to 
sell  goods  in  competition  with  American 
goods  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
built  up  their  exports,  and  it  has  enabled 
them  to  ship  goods  to  this  country  more 
cheaply.  Since  they  have  that  advan¬ 
tage  over  us,  and  have  taken  it,  why 
should  we  go  on  advancing  additional 
sums  to  the  British  in  any  amount? 

Mr.  KEM.  Particularly  in  view  of  the 
current  deficit  in  our  finances. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Particularly  in  view  of 
the  deficit  in  our  own  finances,  and  the 
fact  that  the  British  budget  is  balanced. 
It  is  rather  interesting  that  in  present¬ 
ing  the  budget  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  same  tax  levy,  but  he  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  income  tax  during  the  coming 
year  as  to  lower  incomes.  That  has  to 
be  made  up  by  taxes  on  gasoline,  for  the 
most  part. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  account  which  is 
before  the  Senator  indicate  whether  the 
allocations  for  food  subsidies  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  are  being  reduced  in  any  way? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  subsidies  are  about  the  same. 
There  has  been  a  little  shuffling  of  the 
subsidies. 

Mr.  KEM.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  subsidies  enable  Brit¬ 
ish  housewives  to  buy  items  of  groceries 
for  far  less  than  their  American  counter¬ 
parts  pay  in  this  country? 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  far 
less,  but  it  is  less. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  some 
items  the  prices  in  England  are  as  little 
as  one-fourth  of  the  prices  paid  by  Amer¬ 
ican  housekeepers? 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know. 
I  had  not  thought  so,  but  I  have  not 
checked  it.  The  Senator  will  find  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  by  the  ERP 
the  same  figure  of  $687,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  reached  on  the  basis 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  In  that  is 
estimated  the  amount  of  imports  and 
payments  for  services,  exports,  and  re-' 
ceipts  for  services.  It  seems  fairly  clear 
that  the  estimated  balance  for  1949-50 
has  not  taken  into  account  the  change  in 
the  British  balance-of-payment  situa¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  devaluation,  and 
the  amount  figured  for  Great  Britain’s 
balance  in  1949-50  is  probably  over¬ 
stated  by  at  least  $200,000,000.  How 
much  the  1950-51  estimate  is  over¬ 
stated  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  I  at  least  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  and  to  the  Senate  that  we  re¬ 
examine  the  situation  and  ask  for  a  re- 
estimate  by  ECA  for  the  coming  year  in 
the  light  of  the  developments  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  balance  of  payments  today. 

It  is  quite  possible  they  have  had  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  past  6  months, 
and  that  situation  may  be  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  Perhaps  they  cannot  balance  it  for 
the  next  6  to  9  months,  but  certainly  it 
must  be  much  closer  to  balance  than 
when  the  estimate  was  made  last  fall  by 
the  ECA.  The  bill  is  still  based  in  its 
amounts  on  the  estimate  made  before  the 
condition  developed  which  has  been 
shown  by  the  statement  of  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps. 

I  am  interested  in  ascertaining  what 
is  the  amount  the  authorization  in  the 
bill  can  be  reduced.  I  am  sure  the  es¬ 
timate  can  be  cut  and  can  still  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  ECA,  but  whether 
it  can  be  cut  a  billion  dollars,  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars,  or  a  half-billion  dol¬ 
lars,  I  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  hearings,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  can  enlighten  the 
Senate.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
of  those  who  advocate  this  tremendous 
expenditure  that  they  tell  us  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  large  amount  required. 
Why  do  they  have  to  have  so  many 
pounds  of  wheat  and  so  many  pounds 
of  cotton?  This  is  the  most  vague  es¬ 
timate  that  I  know  of  among  all  the  es¬ 
timates  submitted  to  the  Senate.  As  to 
their  domestic  expenditures,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  presented  in  detail  and  we  can 
check  it.  But  why  should  we  give  $887,- 
000,000  to  the  British  instead  of  $300,- 
000,000?  I  can  find  nothing  in  my 
studies  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  balanced  its  budget  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  as  of  today? 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  past  6  months  it 
has  balanced  its  external  budget.  So 
far  as  its  internal  budget  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  balanced  with  some  American 
assistance,  because  counterpart  funds  are 
used  to  some  extent  to  help  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Mr.  KEM.  Am  I  correct  in  under¬ 
standing  that  $500,000,000  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  have  been  used  to  retire 
the  British  internal  debt? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  what  I  understood 
last  year,  yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  original  ECA  Act  have  been 
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accomplished,  so  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  gifts  from  America 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Cripps  that  the  situation  is  only 
temporary,  due  to  certain  things  which 
may  not  recur,  but  he  said  that  as  to  the 
last  quarter  of  1949  whatever  temporary 
conditions  there  were  continued  even 
more  strongly  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950.  So  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
a  hearing  will  show  that  there  will  clearly 
be  a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
during  the  coming  year,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  so,  it  must  be  smaller  than 
the  ECA  thought  it  would  be  when  it 
made  the  budget  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator’s  study 
of  the  figures  indicate  that  important 
discrepancies,  or,  shall  we  say,  differ¬ 
ences,  exist  between  the  estimates  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  the  actual 
purchases  made? 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  far  as  I  can  figure,  the 
budget  estimate  submitted,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  based  on  an  estimated  balance 
of  payments  for  1949-50,  is  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  wrong  today.  We  have 
covered  ..three-fourths  of  the  period.  As 
to  whether  the  estimates  for  next  year 
are  correct,  I  have  no  means  of  checking 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  How  about  purchases  as 
between  different  commodities  in  this 
country?  Have  the  estimates  been  fol¬ 
lowed  closely? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  in  the  hearings,  on  page  27,  as  to  what 
they  estimate  for  next  year,  but  how 
closely  the  estimates  have  been  followed 
I  do  not  know. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  object,  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  number  of  matters  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Record. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  statement  by 
the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
Britain’s  reserve  position,  which  is  dated 
April  4,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  4,  1950. 

Britain’s  Reserve  Position 

TEXT  OF  THE  STATEMENT  MADE  BY  SIR  STAFFORD 

CRIPPS,  CHANCELOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  IN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  APRIL 

4,  1950 

I  should  like  to  give  to  the  House  the 
figures  on  our  gold  and  dollar  position  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  During  that 
period  the  sterling  area  earned  a  net  gold 
and  dollar  surplus  of  $40,000,000,  compared 
with  a  deficit  of  $31,000,000  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1949,  a  deficit  of  $539,000,000  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1949,  and  a  deficit  of 
$330,000,000  in  the  corresponding,  that  is,  the 
first,  quarter  of  1949.  We  received  assistance 
under  the  European  recovery  program,  largely 
in  the  form  of  reimbursement  for  expendi¬ 
ture  already  incurred  by  us,  amounting  to 
$229,000,000,  and  we  also  drew  on  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  credit  to  the  extent  of  $27,000,000. 
Thus,  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose  by 
$296,000,000  during  the  quarter,  so  that  on 
March  31,  1950,  they  stood  at  $1,984,000,000, 
compared  with  $1,688,000,000  at  December  31, 
1949,  and  $2,241,000,000  at  March  31,  1948, 


immediately  before  the  European  recovery 
program  was  put  into  operation. 

It  is  not  possible  so  soon  after  the  event 
to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  these 
changes  in  our  position.  In  broad  terms  the 
various  causes  are  known  well  enough,  but 
their  relative  importance  will  not  be  able  to 
be  assessed  until  a  good  deal  later.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  position  over  the  past  6  months 
since  devaluation  and  comparing  it  with 
the  difficult  situation  we  faced  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  quarters  of  1949,  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  two  main  types  of  in¬ 
fluence  have  been  at  work  in  bringing  about 
an  improvement  in  our  affairs.  The  first 
type  consists  of  those  factors  which  are  out¬ 
side  our  own  control  and  which  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  continue;  and  the  second  is 
the  result  of  policies  which  we  have  adopted 
to  meet  our  difficulties  and  which  may,  we 
hope,  have  a  more  lasting  effect.  Under  the 
first  heading,  factors  outside  our  control, 
which  reversed  tendencies  that  had  worked 
so  strongly  against  us  last  summer,  I  would 
refer  to  the  two  most  important — 

1.  The  renewed  inflow  of  dollars  and  the 
resumption  of  buying  which  had  been  held 
up  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  devaluation; 
and 

2.  The  increased  demand  from  the  dollar 
area  for  many  sterling  area  good?.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  a  further  expansion  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  their  stocks  of  commodities.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  has  been  the  more  marked  since  it  has 
coincided  with  the  normal  seasonal  increase 
in  dollar  earnings  from  some  of  the  major 
sterling  area  exports  such  as  wool  and  cocoa. 

Under  the  second  category  which  covers 
the  results  of  policy  decision,  I  mention  the 
following  as  the  most  important: 

(a)  The  reduction  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  own  expenditure  on  imports  from  the 
dollar  area,  bringing  it  now  within  the  rate 
of  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  which  we  have  laid 
down  in  our  program,  together  with  similar 
successful  action  by  our  partners  in  the 
sterling  area,  in  accordance  with  the  under¬ 
standings  reached  at  the  Finance  Ministers’ 
meeting  last  July.  This  major  achievement 
is  a  triumph  of  cooperative  effort  by  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  of  the  sterling  area. 
On  its  maintenance  in  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  ahead  of  us  depends  much  of  our 
hope  for  the  future  balance  of  our  payments 
with  the  dollar  area. 

(b)  The  improvement  in  our  position 
with  such  hard-currency  countries  as  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland,  and  Persia,  which  has 
resulted  mainly  from  our  better  competitive 
position  following  devaluation. 

(c)  The  substantial  improvement  of  the 
United  Kingdom’s  position  on  invisible  ac¬ 
count,  due  in  large  measure  to  a  reduction 
in  expenditure  over  a  wide  range  of  trans¬ 
actions. 

(d)  Finally,  the  recovery  in  our  earnings 
from  United  Kingdom  exports  to  the  dollar 
area. 

The  explanations  which  I  have  given  apply 
broadly  to  the  whole  period  since  devalua¬ 
tion.  There  have,  of  course,  been  changes 
within  that  period.  In  the  early  part,  as  I 
made  clear  in  my  statement  on  the  results 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  short-term  effects  of  devaluation 
were  particularly  noticeable.  Since  then 
these  more  temporary  effects  have  naturally 
declined  in  importance.  But  this  decline  has 
been  offset,  and  indeed  more  than  offset,  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  by  those  other 
factors,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
such  as  the  increased  demand  for  sterling- 
area  exports  and  the  further  reduction  in 
our  imports  from  the  dollar  area.  Our  net 
payments  in  gold  and  dollars  to  nondollar 
countries  and  some  of  our  payments  on  in¬ 
visible  account  have  recently  been  at  a  par¬ 
ticularly  low  level. 

The  results  of  these  last  6  months  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  gratifying.  Whatever  the  results 
of  a  more  detailed  analysis,  they  reveal  that 


we  and  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  have 
made  a  further  advance  in  our  long  and 
arduous  campaign  to  close  the  dollar  gap. 
But  we  must  not  be  complacent  as  to  these 
results  or  overestimate  the  progress  which 
has  been  made.  To  the  extent  that  the  last 
quarters  results  benefited  by  a  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  in  income,  we  must  expect  that  a 
corresponding  seasonal  decline  will  affect 
adversely  the  results  of  the  months  imme¬ 
diately  before  us.  Some  of  the  saving  on 
dollar  purchase  throughout  the  sterling  area 
may  also  have  been  seasonal  or  temporary 
in  character.  To  this  extent  it  may  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  higher  dollar  imports  later  in  the 
year.  We  have  also  still  been  enjoying  some 
of  the  temporary  after  effects  of  devaluation, 
althought  latterly  to  a  smaller  extent  than 
previously;  these  effects,  unlike  the  more 
permanent  benefits  of  devaluation,  will 
quickly  pass.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  present  level  of  demand  for  exports  from 
the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  to  the  dollar 
area  will  be  indefinitely  continued,  or  that 
their  prices  will  be  maintained. 

In  looking  forward  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  substantial  gains  over  the  last  6 
months  followed  a  period  in  which  we  lost 
nearly  a  third  of  our  reserves  of  gold  and 
dollars.  Our  policy  is  so  to  order  our  affairs 
that  when  the  European  recovery  program 
ends,  in  the  middle  of  1952,  we  can  stand 
on  our  own  feet,  without  exceptional  external 
aid.  To  that  end  we  must  maintain  a  rigor¬ 
ous  economy  in  dollar  expenditure  and 
encourage  the  maximum  dollar  earning 
throughout  the  sterling  area.  We  must  con¬ 
serve  our  strength  and  rebuild  our  resources 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  withstand 
whatever  strain  the  difficult  and  uncertain 
future  may  bring. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  break-down  of  the  United 
Kingdom’s  allocation  of  $687,000,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break¬ 
down  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  ECA-flnanced  program,  by  com¬ 
modity  group,  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-51 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

United  Kingdom- 
Requested  program 
fiscal  year  1950-51 


F  id  and  agricultural  imports; 

Food.. _ 119.  4 

Feed  and  fertilizer _  12.  0 

Natural  fibers _ _ _ 128.  0 

Other  agricultural  products _  72.  0 


Total  food  and  agricultural 
products _  326.  4 

Industrial  imports: 

Fuels _  90.  0 

Industrial  raw  materials _ 150.  0 

Capital  equipment _  66.  4 

Other  manufactures  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  _  20. 0 


Total  industrial  imports _  326.  4 

Total  commodity  imports _  652.  8 

Transportation _  34.  3 


Total  ECA-financed  program 687. 1 

Total  allotment  from  fiscal  year 
appropriation _  687. 1 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  there  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  of 
the  various  country  aid  programs  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  total  of  $2,925,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  British  estimate  of  $687,- 
000,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Country  aid  programs,  first  15  months, 
1949-50  and  1950-51 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


April  1948- 
June  1949  1 

1949-50  3 

1950-51  * 

Austria . 

280.0 

+166.  4 

+124.4 

Belgium...  ...  .. 

261.4 

+256.  9 

+142.  8 

Denmark _ _ 

126.2 

+87.0 

+65.1 

Trieste _ _ 

17.9 

+13.4 

+10.0 

France . 

1,  313.  4 

+673. 1 

+502.8 

Germany . 

613.5 

3  +740.  3 

+552. 9 

Greece. . . 

191.7 

+156.  3 

+148.8 

Iceland _ 

8.3 

+7.0 

+5.2 

Ireland.. . 

86.3 

+44.9 

+33.5 

Italy . . 

668.0 

+364.  0 

+290. 6 

Netherlands _ 

571.1 

+295.6 

+192.8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Country  aid  programs,  first  15  months, 
1949-50  and  1950-51 — Continued 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


April  1948- 
June  1949  1 

1949-50  3 

1950-51  » 

Norway. . . 

101.1 

+90.0 
+31.5 
+48.0 
+59.0 
+919.  8 

+67.1 

+23.5 

+34.3 

+44.1 

+687.1 

Portugal . . 

Sweden . . 

45.4 
49.0 
1, 619.  7 

Turkey  ... _ 

United  Kingdom. 

Total. . 

5, 953. 0 

3  +3,  953.  2 

+2, 925. 0 

1  Fifth  report  to  Congress  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  the  period  Apr.  3-June  30,  1949. 

1  EC  A  appropriations  justifications,  1951. 

3  Includes  GARIOA  assistance  of  $397,900,000. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  there  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration’s 
budget  estimate  covering  the  United 
Kingdom  for  three  periods,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  11-125  of  the  budget  esti¬ 
mate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Economic  Cooperation  Administration — Country,  United  Kingdom — Estimated  balance  of  payments  in  gold  and  dollars  and  all  currencies 

[Million  dollars  and  dollar  equivalents] 


Item 

1948 

1949-50 

1950-51 

United 

States 

Total  gold 
and  dollars 

Total  all  cur¬ 
rencies  (ex¬ 
cluding  own 
DOT) 

United 

States 

Total  gold 
and  dollars 

Total  all  cur¬ 
rencies  (ex¬ 
cluding  own 
DOT) 

United 
States  ! 

Total  gold 
and  dollars 

Total  all  cur¬ 
rencies  (ex¬ 
cluding  own 
DOT) 

1.  Imports . . . . 

2.  Payments  for  services.. . . . .  .. 

3.  Exports.. . . . . . . . 

4.  Receipts  for  services . . 

5.  Current  account  balance . . 

-686. 0 
-254. 0 
+262.0 
+338. 0 
-340.0 
-10.0 
+270.0 
-80.0 

-1, 644. 0 
-739. 0 
+691. 0 
+504.  0 
-1, 188.0 
-323.  0 
+606. 0 
-905.0 

+220.0 

-6, 390. 0 
-1, 878. 9 
+5,  462.  9 
+2,  380.  9 
-425. 1 

-628.9 
-225. 0 
+240.0 
+239.0 
-374.  9 
-6.0 
+2.0 
-378.  9 

-1,400. 1 
-338. 0 
+675. 0 
+243.0 
-820. 1 
-246. 0 
+110.0 
-956. 1 

+36.3 

-6,031.8 
-1,211.0 
+5, 300.  7 
+1,613.0 
-329.1 

-664.6 
-224.0 
+268. 5 
+248.0 
-372. 1 
+10.0 
-80.0 
-442.1 

-1,  204.  5 
-339. 0 
+755.  5 
+259.  0 
-529. 0 
-165.0 
-30.0 
-724.0 

-13.1 

+50.0 

+687.1 

-5, 748.  2 
-1, 148. 0 
+5,  297.  2 
+1, 810. 0 
+211.0 

METHOD  OF  FINANCING 

+685. 0 

+919. 8 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  also  ask  that  there  be 
inserted  table  7,  on  page  17,  from  the 
British  Economic  Survey  for  1950,  show¬ 
ing  United  Kingdom  balance  of  pay¬ 


ments  on  current  and  capital  account 
with  all  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  7. — United  Kingdom  balance  of  payments  on  current  and  capital  account  with  all 

areas  1 


Year  1947 

Year  1948 

First  half 
1949 

Second 
half  1949, 
provisional 

Year  1949, 
provisional 

A.  CURRENT  ACCOUNT 

I.  Dollar  area: 

£  million 

£  million 

£  million 

£  million 

£  million 

Imports  (f.o.b.) _ _ _ 

561 

405 

204 

236 

440 

Exports  and  re-exports  (f.o.b.) . . . 

119 

176 

91 

88 

179 

Visible  balance.. . . . . . 

-442 

-229 

-113 

—  143 

-261 

Invisibles  (net) . . . . . . . 

-113 

-51 

-22 

+8 

-14 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— )  on  current  account . 

-555 

-280 

-135 

-140 

-275 

II.  Rest  of  world: 

Imports  (f.o.b) . . . . . 

967 

1, 365 

758 

772 

1,530 

Exports  and  re-exports  (f.o.b.) . . . 

974 

1,378 

814 

797 

1,  611 

Visible  balance .  . . . 

+7 

+13 

+56 

+25 

+81 

Invisibles  (net) . . . 

-52 

+162 

+64 

+60 

+124 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— )  on  current  account . 

-45 

+175 

+120 

+85 

+205 

III.  Total: 

Imports  (f.o.b.).  . . 

1,528 

1,  770 

962 

1,008 

1,970 

Exports  and  re-exports  (f.o.b.) . . 

1,093 

1,554 

905 

885 

1,790 

Visible  balance . . . . . . 

-435 

-216 

-57 

-123 

-180 

Invisibles  (net) . . . . . . . 

-165 

+111 

+42 

+68 

+110 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— )  on  current  account . 

-600 

-105 

-15 

-55 

-70 

B.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

(1)  Gold  and  dollar  deficit . . . . .  . 

1, 024 

423 

239 

142 

381 

(2)  Net  decrease  in  United  Kingdom  external  capital 
assets2 .  . . . . . . . 

-295 

-105 

-99 

3— 197 

3— 296 

(3)  Net  change  in  sterling  liabilities: 

(a)  Nonsterling  area  countries _ _ _ 

-247 

-27 

37 

10 

(6)  Sterling  area  countries _ _ _ 

-129 

34 

-98 

73 

-25 

Net  overseas  disinvestment— . — . 

600 

105 

15 

55 

70 

1  The  figures  in  this  table  are  revisions  of  those  in  Command  7793.  Details  will  he  shown  in  the  white  paper  on 
the  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments,  to  he  published  shortly. 

2  This  i.tem  is  explained  and  amplified  in  Balance  of  Payments  white  papers  (e.  g.  Command  7793).  It  includes 
overseas  investment  (mainly  in  the  sterling  area),  sale  of  overseas  assets  (e.  g.,  Argentine  railways  in  1948)  and  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

3  Of  which,  —60  revaluation  payments,  matched  by  +60  in  item  B  (3). 


No.  81 - 8 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment?  The 
Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  Sena¬ 
tors  observe  the  rules  they  make. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Will  the  Chair  outline 
to  us  just  what  rule  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
ferring? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  Senator  may  not 
yield  except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  yielded  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  did  not  yield  the  floor.  I 
yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  the  question.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  colloquy  which 
ensued  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  how  the  committee  arrived 
at  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
ECA  bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  if  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  same  method  of  arriving  at  the 
amount  at  this  time — and  it  is  admit¬ 
tedly  the  trade  balance  deficit — was  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  same  way  the  deficit  ad¬ 
mittedly  was  arrived  at  in  March  1948? 
I  have  before  me  a  table  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Congressional  Record 
March  4,  1948,  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada.  It  shows  each  of  the  16 
Marshall-plan  nations  listed  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  It  shows  their  total  imports  in 
dollars,  their  total  dollar  earnings,  and 
earnings  from  sources  other  than  the 
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United  States,  and  then  the  United 
States  funds  to  be  made  available  to 
them  under  the  Marshall  plan.  They 
add  up  to  a  total  of  $6,860,000,000.  I 
assume  the  Senator  remembers  the  de¬ 
bate  at  that  time.  That  amount  was 
for  a  15-month  period.  For  the  12- 
month  period,  which  was  later  adopted, 
the  figure  corresponding  to  the  $6,860,- 
000,000  was  $5,330,000,000,  which  was 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  funds 
actually  appropriated.  The  trade-bal¬ 
ance  deficit,  clearly,  is  added  up  each 
year,  and  that  must  have  been  the  way 
the  present  amount  was  arrived  at. 

I  will  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  if  he  agrees  with  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada,  that  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  estimate  is  that  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  purchases  of  the  16  Euro¬ 
pean  Marshall-plan  countries.  In  other 
words,  if  the  beneficiary  countries  have 
earned  more  than  was  estimated,  they 
have  simply  purchased  more  goods.  The 
deficit  then  would  remain  the  same. 
Would  it  be  a  weakness  in  the  whole 
system,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  that  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol  whatever  over  their  purchases,  and 
that  if  we  could  theoretically  make  up 
the  existing  balance  they  could  increase 
them  at  any  time  at  their  own  option 
by  additional  purchases? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  it  is  a  very  decided 
weakness.  We  found  that  to  be  the 
situation  in  the  case  of  purchases  of 
American  wheat.  Mr.  Hoffman  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
buy  certain  specific  quantities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat.  Then  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  came  to  the  United 
States  and  had  their  dollar  talks  with 
the  State  Department.  As  a  result,  they 
decided  to  use  $175,000,000  of  Marshall- 
plan  money  to  pay  for  wheat  which 
Great  Britain  had  previously  contracted 
to  buy  in  Canada.  There  was  no  men¬ 
tion  in  the  authorization,  and  there  was 
no  mention  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
any  authorization  of  ECA  money  to  pay 
for  wheat  bought  by  Great  Britain  in 
Canada.  I  anticipate  that  if  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  had  disclosed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  intended  to  use  $175,000,- 
000  of  American  taxpayers’  money  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  have  encountered 
violent  opposition. 

I  give  the  Administrator  credit,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
using  $175,000,000  of  his  funds,  or  any 
funds,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay¬ 
ments  on  wheat  contracted  to  be  bought 
by  Great  Britain  from  Canada.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that,  and  relying  on  cer¬ 
tain  weasel  words  in  the  appropriations 
act,  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  dollar  talks,  devoted  $175,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  He  allocated  $175,- 
000,000  to  be  used  in  payment  of  an  obli¬ 


gation  of  Great  Britain  to  buy  wheat 
from  Canada.  It  resulted,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  in  purchases  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  far  below 
the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
In  other  words,  we  lost  going  and  coming. 
We  put  up  the  money,  but  we  did  not 
sell  the  goods. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Wifi  the  Senator  fur¬ 
ther  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada, 


in  support  of  the  debate  on  this  subject, 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  pre¬ 
pared  in  March  1949  showing  the  $5,360,- 
000,000  trade-balance  deficit  of  the  16 
nations,  corresponding  to  our  appropri¬ 
ation  for  that  year,  showing  that  that 
very  simple  method  is  being  used — in 
other  words,  we  simply  pick  up  the  check. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Country 

Population 

Area 

Allocation 
under  Marshall 
plan  (12-montb 
period) 

Index  of  indus¬ 
trial  produc¬ 
tion  (1937=100 
unless  other¬ 
wise  noted) 

Financial 
aid  per 
capita 

Sguare  miles 

Austria. . - _ _ 

7. 000. 000 

32, 369 

$142.  000. 000 

1  50 

$20.3 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg . .  .  ... 

8.68i,000 

12,  774 

252, 000,  000 

2  84 

29.0 

Denmark _ _ 

4, 024, 000 

16,  575 

128.  000. 000 

3 117 

30.9 

France _ _ _ - . . 

39.  700, 000 

212. 059 

1, 119, 000,  000 

4 106 

28.2 

Greece  _ 

7,  788, 000 

50,  257 

145, 000, 000 

8  75 

18.7 

Iceland . . . . . . . 

127.  800 

39,  709 

10, 000.  000 

(6) 

78.0 

Ireland . . . . . 

2. 989.  700 

27, 137 

119,000,000 

7  109 

40.0 

Italv - - - - - 

45.  800. 000 

119,800 

680, 000, 000 

6  80 

14.8 

Netherlands . . . . , 

9, 090.  000 

12,  862 

550, 000, 000 

*  90 

61. 0 

Norway  _ 

2. 937,  000 

124,556 

27, 000.  000 

7 122 

9.2 

8. 132.  900 

35, 466 

None 

(10  11) 

Sweden. _ _ _ _ 

6,  674.  000 

173.347 

26, 000. 000 

7 107 

3.9 

4,  265.  700 

15,  737 

None 

IS  13  101 

Import _ _ 

12-13  105 

18.  971.300 

294, 416 

None 

(14  15) 

United  Kingdom . . . 

47, 889, 000 

94,  279 

1, 378, 000, 000 

7 115 

29.8 

Western  Germany  (United  States, 

United  Kingdom,  French  zones) _ 

45,417.  200 

96,300 

>«  784. 000, 000 

7  W  42 

17.3 

259.  495,  600 

1,  348, 243 

5, 360, 000, 000 

1  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies,  Austria.  Estimate,  1947. 

>  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (United- Nations,  January  1948  issue):  September  1947. 

1  International  Financial  Statistics,  January  1948;  p.  63. 

4  International  Financial  Statistics,  September  1947. 

I  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies,  Greece  (1939=100). 
e  No  data. 

7  Hearings,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pt.  3,  p.  1222.  (Figures:  End  of  1947.) 

•  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies,  Italy. 

•  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies,  Netherlands  (second  quarter,  1947). 

i°  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies.  (No  general  industrial  index  available.) 

II  Full  capacity. 

is  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Publication,  entitled  "Background  Information  on  European  Countries.” 
(Restricted.)  Aug.  21, 1947. 

13  1938=100. 

«  State  Department,  European  Recovery  Plan,  Country  Studies,  Turkey. 

18  Above  prewar. 

16  Including  Saar. 

17  United  States  zone,  48;  United  Kingdom  zone,  37. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
further  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  have  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  another  table,  prepared  at 
the  same  time,  showing  the  $6,860,000,000 
trade-balance  deficit  for  the  16  nations 
for  the  15-month  period,  which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  12-month  period  just 
mentioned.  It  also  shows  the  total  im¬ 
ports  in  dollars  into  those  countries,  the 
total  earnings  in  dollars,  and  it  shows 
that  the  amount  which  each  one  of  these 
nations  was  to  receive  of  the  $6,860,000,- 
000  for  the  15-month  period,  which  was 
later  reduced  to  a  12 -month  period  and 
$5,380,000,000,  and  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  their  trade-balance  deficits. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Recapitulation  of  tables  showing  illustrative 
composition  of  imports  of  commodities  and 
services  from  Western  Hemisphere  and  pos¬ 
sible  sources  and  distribution  of  financing, 
Apr.  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1949 


[At  July  1,1947,  prices] 


Possible  sources  of 
financing 

Total 
im¬ 
ports  1 

Dollar 
earn¬ 
ings  2 

Sources 

other 

than 

new 

United 

States 

funds 

New 
United 
States 
funds 3 

Austria . 

Mils.  0] 
dols. 
233 

Mils,  of 
dols. 

39 

12 

Mils,  of 
dols. 
182 

Belgium-Luxemburg. 

853 

334 

196 

323 

Denmark . . 

237 

45 

28 

164 

France . — . 

1,931 

369 

128 

1,434 

Greece . - . 

262 

67 

9 

186 

23 

10 

13 

Ireland . - 

192 

40 

152 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Recapitulation  of  tables  showing  illustrative 
composition  of  imports  of  commodities  and 
services  from  Western  Hemisphere  and  pos¬ 
sible  sources  and  distribution  of  financing, 
Apr.  1,  1948,  to  June  30, 1949 — Continued 


[At  July  1,  1947,  prices] 


Possible  sources  of 
financing 


Total 
im¬ 
ports  1 


Dollar 
earn¬ 
ings  2 


Sources 

other 

than 

new 

United 

States 

funds 


New 
United 
States 
funds  3 


Italy . - . 

Netherlands . ... 

Norway— . - . 

Portugal . 

Sweden _ 

Switzerland _ 

Turkey - - 

United  Kingdom - 

Germany: 

Bizone _ _ 

French  zone - 

Saar . 

Total _ 


Mils,  of 

Mils,  of 

dols. 

dols. 

1, 160 

183 

1,136 

271 

253 

163 

144 

144 

499 

423 

635 

535 

69 

69 

4,311 

2,133 

108 

160 

56 

Mils,  of 
dols. 
869 
705 
34 

43 

33 

418 

1,760 

1, 014  100 

93  13 

14  3 


914 

80 

11 


12, 959 


4,  941 


1,158 


3  6,  860 


'  Including  net  dollar  payments  for  freight  and  other 
Invisibles. 

2  Including  drawings  of  $72,000,000  by  Portugal  on  its 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  resources. 

3  This  column  includes  funds  being  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  prevention  of  disease  and 
unrest  in  Germany.  A  reconciliation  with  the 
$6,800,000,000  being  requested  for  the  European  recovery 
program  is  to  be  found  on  p.  5. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  further  yield,  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  should  like  to  introduce  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  of  March  2,  1950,  entitled  “Ger¬ 
man  Sale  of  Rails  to  Red  China  Ap¬ 
proved.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


German  Sale  op  Rails  to  Red  China 
Approved 

West  Germany  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Allied  High  Commission  to  sell  Com¬ 
munist  China  $7,000,000  worth  of  steel  rails, 
authoritative  sources  iiuFrankfurt  disclosed 
today. 

The  high  commission  approved  the  order 
3  months  after  it  turned  down  Communist 
China’s  order  for  100,000  tons  of  rails  from 
German  mills.  The  new  order  is  for  15,000 
tons  plus  a  small  amount  of  additional 
parts.  The  Chinese  will  pay  in  dollars. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
patch  shows  that  our  own  high  commis¬ 
sion  in  Germany  approved  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  goods,  highly  valuable  for 
war  purposes,  and  for  consolidating  gains 
in  Communist  China  to  Red  China. 

I  have  before  me  a  news  dispatch  en¬ 
titled  “War  Goods  Smuggled  to  East  via 
Germany,”  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  6,  1950.  It 
refers  to  goods  which  are  being  shipped 
out  of  Germany,  presumably  manufac¬ 
tured  with  the  aid  of  Marshall-plan 
money,  but  being  shipped  to  Russia’s 
satellite  states.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  item  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

War  Goods  Smuggled  to  East  via  Germany 

Frankfurt,  Germany,  April  5. — Western 
officials  said  today  that  west  Germany  had 
become  a  funnel  for  war  materials  smuggled 
into  Communist  satellite  states. 

Soviet  Russia  is  believed  master  minding 
the  war  shipments  through  deals  with  pri¬ 
vate  firms  and  international  gangs,  they  said. 
The  war  goods  are  bought  in  some  west 
European  countries  and  in  west  Germany, 
the  officials  asserted. 

Communist  gangs  recently  were  reported 
sniping  at  west  Germany’s  economy  by  flood¬ 
ing  the  country  with  black-market  goods. 
Officials  said  they  buy  the  war  materials  and 
critical  items  with  dollars  and  marks  ob¬ 
tained  through  illegal  cigarette  and  coffee 
sales. 

Allied  regulations  strictly  forbid  shipments 
of  war  materials  or  strategic  items  to  the 
eastern  countries  except  under  license.  But 
authorities  recently  have  confiscated  air¬ 
plane  parts,  bomb  cases,  ammunition  car¬ 
riers,  and  other  war  materials  en  route  illeg¬ 
ally  to  the  east. 

Allied  officials  said  that  only  2  percent  of 
rail  shipments  and  10  percent  of  truck  ship¬ 
ments  from  west  Germany  are  inspected  at 
the  border.  Customs  controls  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  borders  were  turned  over  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  last  year. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  one  more 
question.  As  I  understand  it  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  corresponds  to  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  introduced  in  January,  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  simply  to  make  a  choice  of  which 
side  we  are  taking  in  the  cold  war.  We 
are  in  the  cold  war  with  Russia  and  with 
the  iron-curtain  countries,  or  else  we  are 
not  in  a  cold  war.  If  the  cold  war  is 
over,  then  we  ourselves  should  trade  with 
Russia.  If  we  are  in  a  cold  war,  we 
should  not  allow  anyone  to  furnish 
goods  from  supplies  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Communists  in  or¬ 
der  to  consolidate  their  holdings  in 
China  and  eastern  Europe  and  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  prepare  for  world  war  III. 
Is  that  the  reason  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  the  reason  ex¬ 
actly.  I  have  in  mind  that  in  the  last 
World  War  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  risked  their  lives  by  being 
shot  at  with  war  material  made  out  of 
junk  and  scrap  iron  which  had  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Ja¬ 
pan.  Here  we  have  history  repeating  it¬ 
self.  We  are  shipping  great  quantities 
of  war  materials  to  countries  in  western 
Europe,  who  in  turn  are  tunneling  them 
into  Russia  and  its  satellites. 

An  unkind  cut — I  might  say  the  “most 
unkifidest  cut  of  all” — is  the  fact  that 
when  we  sent  scrap  iron  to  Japan  we  are 
paid  for  it.  The  war  materials  sent  to 
Europe  to  a  large  extent  are  being  given 
gratis  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
to  assist  in  their  ecoonmic  recovery,  and 
perhaps  the  same  materials,  certainly 
similar  materials,  are  being  sold  by  the 
same  countries  in  western  Europe  to 
Russia  and  the  satellites.  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  to  sq,y  about  that  before  the 


discussion  of  the  pending  measure  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  whether,  in  a  study  of 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  the  Senate  is  now  consider¬ 
ing,  he  finds  any  evidence  which  would 
indicate  that  Great  Britain  is  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  trade  barriers  in  her  dealing  with 
other  ECA  countries,  as  well  as  other 
countries  outside  of  ECA;  and,  further¬ 
more,  whether  Great  Britain  is  attempt¬ 
ing,  in  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to 
aid  countries  which  are  recipient's  of  ECA 
funds,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
Great  Britain  is  attempting  to  force  to 
trade  with  her  countries  which  formerly 
have  been  known  to  belong  to  the  sterling 
bloc? 

I  have  asked  two  questions,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  answer  them.  I  should  like  to 
have  his  observations,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  unless  the  purposes  of  the 
ECA  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
elimination  of  the  trade  barriers  between 
these  countries,  and  the  convertibility  of 
currency,  they  will  never  get  to  the  place 
where  they  will  not  need  American  dol¬ 
lars  as  they  are  requesting  them  under 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  reply,  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  the  correspondence  recently 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  from 
able  and  experienced  European  news¬ 
paper  men  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
activities  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
along  the  line  of  not  facilitating  the 
breaking  down  of  currency  restrictions 
or  trade  barriers,  but  along  the  line  of 
insisting  on  their  continuance. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  conclude  that  the 
provision  in  the  bill  establishing  a  fund 
of  $600,000,000,  which  is  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  to  help 
the  ECA  countries  in  their  convertibility 
of  currency,  so  they  can  do  business  with 
one  another,  indicates  that  the  purpose 
has  not  been  accomplished,  and  that 
the  Administrator  himself  feels  that  he 
needs  legislative  authority  in  order  to 
bring  that  about? 

Mr.  KEM.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  is  purely 
window  dressing  for  the  purpose  of  up¬ 
holding  the  hands  of  the  Administrator, 
and  something  for  him  to  show  his 
confreres  in  Europe. 

I  may  say  that  my  observation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Administrator  is  that 
he  is  usually  able  to  find  a  way  under 
the  law  to  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 
I  cite  as  an  example — and  we  might 
refer  to  other  examples — his  purchase 
of  Canadian  wheat  with  ECA  funds,  and 
the  use  of  those  funds  in  payment  on 
a  contract  previously  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  record.  I  have  examined  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hoffman  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  there 
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was  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
he  had  such  a  transaction  in  mind. 
Yet,  when  it  came  up,  he  evidently  called 
in  lawyers  who  were  able  to  tell  him 
how  he  could  do  it,  and  the  nail  on 
which  his  lawyers  hung  the  transaction 
was  the  words  in  the  ECA  Act  giving 
him  the  right  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  far  as  practicable. 

Mr.  KEM.  So  far  as  practicable.  If 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  given  a  blank  check  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  much  use  of  our 
spending  any  time  on  either  examining 
his  justification  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  examining  the 
terms  of  the  authorization  bill.  I  think 
the  only  substantial  and  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  money  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  the  interpretation  by 
the  Administrator  cf  the  provision  which 
the  Congress  wrote  into  the  ECA  bill 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  surplus 
wheat,  under  which  provision  whenever 
a  commodity  was  declared  surplus,  the 
Administrator  could  use  ECA  funds  to 
purchase  needed  supplied  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  in  some  other  country. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  also  had  in  mind  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  he  said  he  intended  to 
buy  certain  definite  quantities  of  wheat. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  funds  which 
are  justified  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  based  upon  the  allo¬ 
cations  which  the  Administrator  says 
are  needed  in  the  particular  countries. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  but  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Administrator 
starts  operating,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
influenced  in  any  way  by  statements  he 
made  or  failed  to  make  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  that  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  that, 
even  though,  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
the  allocations  of  wheat  were  justified, 
down  to  the  last  dollar,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  discarded  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
used  the  dollars  he  had  for  any  other 
purpose  Great  Britain  might  want  to  use 
them  for,  so  far  as  her  portion  of  the 
funds  was  concerned.  As  I  recall,  Great 
Britain  bought  Canadian  wheat,  which 
reduced  the  surplus  in  Canada,  but  left 
the  surplus  of  wheat  in  this  country 
unsold. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  other  words,  I  think 
there  are  two  bits  of  evidence  as  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  first,  the  language  of 
the  authorization  bill,  which  said  the 
Administrator  should  not  purchase  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  offshore  when  they 
were  in  surplus  supply  in  the  United 
States;  and,  second,  the  acceptance  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
justification  which  the  Administrator 
presented  there,  in  which  he  said  he 
would  buy  certain  quantities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
whether  he  has  made  any  further  study 
into  the  bilateral  agreements  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  made  during  the  life  of  the  ECA 
program.. 


Mr.  KEM.  I  have  made  a  considerable 
study  of  the  agreement  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  in  which 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  buy  a  great 
quantity  of  Canadian  wheat.  I  have  also 
noticed,  many  times,  statements  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  State  and  others  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  discourage  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that, 
at  the  time  the  first  British  loan  was  pro¬ 
posed,  Mr.  Vinson,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  stated  that  the  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  British  loan  was  the 
doing  away  with  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Yet  we  made  the  British  loan, 
we  made  princely  gifts  since  then,  and 
now  Mr.  Hoffman  takes  our  money  and 
finances  a  bilateral  trade  agreement 
without  asking  Congress,  or  without  even 
consulting  any  committee  of  Congress, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
purpose  of  the  ECA  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished  if  Great  Britain  continues, 
through  bilateral  agreements,  to  do  these 
things  with  other  countries  upon  the 
basis  of  which  Great  Britain  is  now  ne¬ 
gotiating  such  agreements?  How  can 
trade  barriers  be  eliminated  so  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  can  get  away  from  dollar 
shortages,  when  the  countries  themselves 
continue  to  come  to  the  United  States 
asking  for  money,  rather  than  trade 
among  themselves?  How  is  that  pos¬ 
sible? 

Mr.  KEM.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible. 

I  should  like  to  take  occasion  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  statement  I  just  made.  I  said 
that  so  far  as  I  know  the  deal  by  which 
$175,000,000  worth  of  ECA  funds  was 
used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
wheat  by  Great  Britain  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It 
was  not  brought  to  the  attenion  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  say  that  it  was  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  informally,  but  it  was  not  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the.  same  thing  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question, 
please? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  also  interested 
in  a  phase  of  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  whereby 
he  is  attempting  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  By  reason  of  com¬ 
mittee  work,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
be  on  the  floor  during  the  entire  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  able  Senator  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  hand.  Has  the  Senator 
placed  in  the  Record  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  re¬ 
garding  her  external  and  internal  budg¬ 
ets,  and  also  the  gold  reserve  which 
Great  Britain  now  has? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  has  done 
that  in  his  usual  very  able  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  manner. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  figures  which  have  been 
introduced  conclusively  substantiate  the 
point  that  Great  Britain  now  has  bal¬ 
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anced  her  external  budget,  that  her  in¬ 
ternal  budget  has  been  balanced  for  some 
time,  and  that  her  gold  reserve  is  about 
$1,980,000,000,  with  $230,000,000  to  be 
added,  which  runs  her  reserve  above  the 
$2,000,000,000  reserve  which  Mr.  Cripps 
says  is  necessary?  How  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  feel  about  the  aid  that 
should  be  granted  to  Great  Britain  at 
this  time  by  a  country  whose  debt  is  now 
some  $260,000,000,000,  and  whose  budget 
has  been  out  of  balance,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years,  for  18  long  years? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  it  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  should  be  aiding  whom. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  asked  me 
some  time  during  our  colloquy  as  to  the 
food  subsidies.  I  have  here  a  statement 
released  by  the  British  Information 
Services  on  the  Cripps’  budget,  submitted 
in  April,  and  on  the  question  of  the  food 
subsidies  it  is  stated  that  these  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged  at  410,000,000  pounds 
a  year.  That  would  be  equivalent  to 
$1,150,000,000.  If  we  had  the  same  sub¬ 
sidy  in  this  country  it  would  cost  us 
$3,500,000,000,  since  we  have  three  times 
as  large  a  population. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
put  into  the  Record  the  summary  of  the 
new  budget  and  the  changes  made  in  the 
tax,  showing  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  in  Great  Britain 
a  slight  deficit  of  7,000,000  pounds,  al¬ 
most  negligible,  but  practically  level.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  British  budget  may  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Britain’s  Budget  for  1950-51 

Presenting  his  budget  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  today,  the  Chancellor  said  that  a  con¬ 
tinued  surplus  was  absolutely  essential  un¬ 
der  present  circumstances. 

In  the  financial  year  which  ended  March 
31,  1950,  Britain’s  budget  showed  a  conven¬ 
tional  surplus  of  £549,000,000,  and  an  over¬ 
all  surplus  (allowing  for  capital  payments 
by  the  Government)  of  £62,000,000. 

For  the  coming  year  the  Chancellor  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  would  be  a  conventional 
surplus  of  £441,000,000,  and  an  over-all  deficit 
of  £7,000,000.  The  budget  of  almost  £4,000- 
000,000  could  thus  be  regarded  as  substan¬ 
tially  in  over-all  balance. 

With  the  increases  in  revenue  anticipated, 
there  could  have  been  a  conventional  sur¬ 
plus  of  £550,000,000,  and  an  over-all  surplus 
of !  £65,000,000.  This,  however,  would  be  a 
rather  larger  surplus  than  was  needed  this 
year,  said  the  Chancellor.  Taxation  and 
other  concessions  would  result  in  the  figures 
given. 

United  Kingdom  budget  figures  (in  fnillion 
pounds) 


1948- 

1949-50 

1950-51 

49, 

actual 

Esti¬ 

mates 

Actual 

esti¬ 

mates 

Ordinary  expendi¬ 
ture  . . 

3, 176 

3,308 

3,375 

3, 455 

Ordinary  revenue _ 

4, 007 

3,  778 

3,924 

3,896 

Conventional 
surplus, . 

831 

470 

549 

441 

Over-all  sur¬ 
plus . 

352 

14 

62 

-7 

1950 
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CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  HIGH  TAXATION  AND  FOR 
INCOME  STABILITY 

The  Chancelor  said  that  there  was  no 
scope  for  remission  of  taxation:  “We  cannot 
have  the  benefit  of  full  employment  and  a 
general  standard  of  incomes  above  those  we 
now  enjoy.” 

The  Chancelor  stressed  particularly  the 
need  to  keep  personal  incomes  stable:  “If 
we  try,  by  catch-as-catch-can  methods,  to 
advance  everywhere  and  anywhere  along  the 
wage  front,  we  shall  undoubtedly  succeed  in 
destroying  full  employment  through  infla¬ 
tion.”  ' 

It  was  vital,  he  said,  that  the  policy  of 
restraint  should  not  break  down  either  with 
wages,  salaries,  or  profits. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  EUDGET 

(i)  Income  tax:  The  standard  rate  would 
remain  9s.  in  the  pound  (45  percent),  but 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  in  the  lower 
rates,  so  that  the  first  £50  of  taxable  income 
would  now  be  taxed  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
(12.5  percent)  instead  of  at  3s.  (15  percent), 
and  the  next  £200  at  5s.  (20  percent)  instead 
of  6s.  (24  percent). 

Following  are  examples  of  the  new  rates 
compared  with  the  old: 


Income  tax 


Earned 

income 

Single  person 

Married,  2  children 

Old 

New 

Old  • 

New 

£  s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£  s. 

£250  . - 

19 _ 

16 

5 

£400_ . . 

55 _ 

46 

5 

3 

2  10 

£500 _ 

85  10 

74 

5 

22 

18  15 

£700. . . 

157  10 

146 

5 

72 

60  15 

£1,000 . 

265  10 

254 

10 

180 

168  15 

Tax-free  payments  by  corporations  to  high 
executives  would  be  subject  to  surtax,  and 
these  would  be  retrospective  to  last  year. 

(ii)  Gasoline:  Tax  would  go  up  9d.  a  gal¬ 
lon,  bringing  the  price  to  3s.;  but  the  stand¬ 
ard  ration  would  be  doubled  to  allow  motor¬ 
ists  to  do  about  180  miles  a  month. 

(iii)  Purchase  tax:  Purchase  tax  on  highly 
priced  automobiles  would  be  reduced  from 
66.6  to  33.3  percent;  but  a  purchase  tax  of 
33.3  percent  would  be  put  on  commercial 
vehicles  to  restrict  their  purchase  at  home 
and  encourage  their  availability  for  export. 

(iv)  Beer:  The  beer  duty  would  remain  the 
same,  but  the  gravity  would,  be  increased  by 
3  degrees,  bringing  it  about  halfway  back  to 
prewar  strength. 

(v)  Health  service:  Contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  last  autumn,  no  charge  would 
be  made  at  present  for  prescriptions.  The 
power  to  charge  would  remain,  but  it  was 
hoped  to  find  a  more  easily  administered 
method  of  economizing  on  this  branch  of 
expenditure.  No  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
health  service  could  be  allowed.  Any  ex¬ 
pansion  in  one  part  of  the  service  in  future 
would  be  met  by  economies,  or  if  necessary 
by  contraction,  in  others. 

(vi)  Housing:  The  rate  of  housing  had 
been  cut  to  185,000  a  year  last  autumn.  It 
would  now  be  restored  to  200,000  a  year  for 
the  3  years  1950-52. 

(vii)  Food  subsidies:  These  would  remain 
unchanged  at  £410,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  if  he  has  any  figures  as  to 
what  provision  is  made  in  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  recent  budget  for  aid  to  aged 
needy  people? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  do  not.  I  can  get 
that  for  the  Senator  rather  soon.  The 
social-service  budget  is  very  large.  But 
I  am  not  certain  how  it  is  divided. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  makes  a  larger  payment 
to  the  needy  aged  people  of  Great  Britain 


than  is  paid  by  our  Federal  Government 
to  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  It  is  a  much  more 
generous  provision.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  actual  amount  per  person  is  larger. 
The  general  standard  of  living  is  lower 
in  England.  I  can  secure  those  figures, 
but  do  not  have  them  at  hand. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
squares  the  position  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  our  Government  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  this  amount  of  economic 
assistance  to  Great  Britain,  even  though 
she  has  a  gold  reserve  of  practically 
$2,000,000,000,  and  must  not  allow  it  to 
drcp  below  that  figure,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  on  Jan¬ 
uary  5  of  this  year  said  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  China,  “You 
have  a  gold  reserve  to  be  sure,  down  to 
about  $200,000,000,  but  you  must  spend  it 
all  before  you  can  possibly  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  the  United  States”?  In 
other  words,  the  same  policy  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Europe  apparently  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Far  East.  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  situation,  and  I  would  be  no 
more  able  to  square  that  with  logic  or 
reason  than  I  would  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  supposed  to  be  fighting  com¬ 
munism  in  western  Europe  and  on  the 
western  side  of  Russia,  whereas  it  has 
recently  very  promptly,  I  may  say,  recog¬ 
nized  the  Communist  regime  in  China, 
and  has  been  assisting  it  in  numerous 
ways.  For  instance,  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  from  California  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  one  day  that  some 
90  airplanes  belonging  to  the  American 
air-line  company  headed  by  General 
Chennault - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Seventy-one  planes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Seventy-one  planes  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Government  by  the  British  au¬ 
thorities  in  Hong  Kong.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  Socialist  Government  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  be  fighting  communism  in  western 
Europe,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  but 
assisting  in  promoting  communism  in 
China? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  I  hope  the  spokesmen  of 
the  administration  on  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  will  answer  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before  we  come  to  a 
vote  on  this  bill.  As  the  Senator  may 
know,  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  we  raised  the  question  of  the 
71  planes  belonging  to  the  American 
company,  which  the  British  Government 
of  Hong  Kong  was  turning  over  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  We  satisfied  our¬ 
selves  that  the  American  Government 
had  made  representations  both  through 
the  consul  general  at  Hong  Kong  and 
through  the  American  Embassy  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  through  the  State  Department 
in  Washington. 

I  have  no  criticism  at  this  time  of  our 
own  officials  because  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  they  have  made.  However,  I  have 


not  found  out  as  yet  what  if  anything 
the  British  Government  intends  to  do 
about  it,  except  to  mark  time  until  the 
pending  legislation  is  passed  through  the 
Congress.  I  think  the  administration 
spokesmen  on  the  floor  owe  it  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
country  to  have  a  report  submitted  to  us 
before  the  pending  legislation  is  voted 
on,  as  to  what  the  British  Government 
intends  to  do  in  seeing  that  these  planes 
do  not  get  into  Communist  hands,  and 
are  turned  over  to  the  American  com¬ 
pany  who  are  the  legal  owners  of  the 
planes,  and  who  have  the  planes  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
under  American  ownership. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  whose  hands  are  the 
planes  now? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  planes  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Chines  -  Communist 
Government,  but  are  temporarily  being 
held  in  Hong  Kong.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  yet  given  them  clear¬ 
ance  to  fly  out. 

Mr.  KEM.  When  that  is  done  is  there 
any  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  in 
military  operations  against  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  it  is  even 
worse  than  that.  While  these  planes  are 
civilian  planes — they  are  transport 
planes,  and  not  military  planes — the  in¬ 
formation  which  came  to  our  committee 
was  that  they  would  be  excellent  planes 
to  be  used  for  transporting  troops,  not 
only  against  the  island  of  Formosa,  but 
that  in  the  event  of  trouble  in  the  Far 
East,  they  could  be  used  against  the 
Philippines,  against  southeast  Asia,  and 
indeed  could  be  used  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupying  forces  under  General 
MacArthur  in  Japan.  They  would  be  a 
notable  addition  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  Communist  forces  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
that  that  purpose  is  along  the  lines  of  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Clement  Attlee, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  on 
a  notable  occasion,  that  in  economic  mat¬ 
ters  Great  Britain  looks  to  Russia  rather 
than  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  many  of  us, 
I  think,  who  have  been  favorably  disposed 
in  the  past  toward  the  ECA  legislation — 
and  on  this  matter  there  are  honest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  best 
thing  may  be — recognize  the  fact  that 
this  problem  is  global  in  character,  and 
that  a  wall  cannot  be  built  against  com¬ 
munism  in  Europe  while  some  of  the 
same  people  who  are  being  helped  in 
Europe  are  accelerating  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Asia,  because  in  the  event 
world  war  III  should  break  out — and  we 
all  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not — it  will 
be  global  in  character,  and  what 
strengthens  communism  in  Asia  is  bound 
to  strengthen  it  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  California,  who  was 
a  member  of  this  body  at  the  time  the 
so-called  Truman  doctrine  was  promul¬ 
gated,  if  he  understood  that  the  encircle¬ 
ment  of  Russia  by  American  money  and 
American  arms  proposed  under  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  contemplated  encirclement 
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on  one  side  of  Russia  or  entirely  around 
the  geographical  limits  of  that  country? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  was 
clearly  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senators  who  were  the  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  and  by  other  Sen¬ 
ators  that  the  menace  of  communism 
was  world-wide  in  character,  and  that  if 
it  was  not  possible  to  stop  the  constant 
nibbling-off  of  country  after  country,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hold  any  place  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  giving 
aid  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
we  assisted  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  Iran  and  other  countries,  so  that 
the  world  would  not  be  overwhelmed 
piecemeal  by  the  police  state  which  was 
on  the  march. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  it  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  Truman  doctrine  has  been 
modified  by  any  official  statement  by  Mr. 
Truman  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  some  of  the  more  recent  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  seems 
to  have  been  emphasizing  what  has  been 
called  in  the  past  the  Truman  doctrine, 
namely,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  to  have  com->- 
munism  spread  either  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  he  hold  that  view  at 
the  time  of  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  Government  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  pointing  out  the  serious  nature 
of  Great  Britain’s  unilateral  action  in 
breaking  away  and  in  recognizing  the 
Communist  regime  in  China. 

I  may  say,  as  I  am  sure  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  knows,  that  never,  I 
think,  in  the  long  history  of  the  British 
Empire  has  that  nation  been  so  insulted 
as  it  has  been  by  the  Communist  regime 
in  China,  because  the  British  emissary 
has  been  cooling  his  heels  outside  the 
Communist  foreign  office  in  Peiping  since 
January  6,  when  Britain  recognized  the 
Communist  regime  in  China.  So  far  as 
I  can  fathom,  up  to  the  moment  the 
Communists  in  China  have  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  whether  they  will  recognize  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  seized  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  are  now  in 
prison  in  China? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  correct;  a 
United  States  Marine  sergeant  and  a 
United  States  sailor  have  been  held  for 
18  months  there.  There  are  a  number 
of  our  representatives,  from  American 
consulates  and  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Nanking,  who  thus  far  have 
not  been  able  to  get  out  of  that  country; 
and  a  number  of  other  American  citizens 
are  in  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  know  whether  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  Great  Britain  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Hoffman  before  that 
act  occurred? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  aware  of  the  position  which 


has  been  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  by 
those  who  have  pointed  out  the  grave 
implications  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  China. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  that  had  any  effect  on 
the  release  of  ECA  money  to  Great 
Britain  by  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  has  not, 
to  date. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  further  ques¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  know  how  he  can  square 
the  position  taken  by  the  administra¬ 
tion — which  the  administration  has 
rather  consistently  taken,  I  may  say — 
in  objecting  rather  strenuously  to  hav¬ 
ing  any  restraints  or  restrictions  written 
into  the  ECA  Act  by  the  Congress,  on 
the  ground  that  to  do  so  might  impinge 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  such  nations, 
with  its  own  actions,  in  the  case  of  both 
Greece  and  Korea,  in  laying  down  the 
law — namely,  in  saying  that  if  certain 
things  were  not  done  by  those  countries, 
ECA  funds  would  be  withheld?  Person¬ 
ally  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  follow  the 
consistency  of  that  line  of  action. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  such  action.  I  think  I  read,  not 
long  ago,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  in  which  he  was  quoted  as  saying, 
in  effect,  that  a  certain  country  of 
western  Europe  would  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  he  had  in  mind,  or  else  he 
would  crack  down  on  it.  Certainly  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Hoffman  can  crack  down  on  any  coun¬ 
try  in  western  Europe  except  by  with¬ 
holding  ECA  funds  if  that  country  did 
not  do  what  Mr.  Hoffman  thought  it 
should  do. 

Certainly  Mr.  Hoffman  Is  an  agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  authority 
which  he  has  comes  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  the  Congress  is  its 
source.  Therefore  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  understand  how  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  who  is  empowered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  can  do  things  which  it  is  improper 
for  the  Congress  itself  to  do,  so  we  are 
told. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
Senator’s  amendments.  It  may  be  that 
I  shall  find  that  I  cannot  vote  for  any  of 
them. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
better  legislative  procedure,  and  it  is 
fairer  to  the  countries  with  whom  we 
deal,  for  the  Congress  to  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  basic  principles,  just  as  a  lending 
institution  lays  down  certain  princi¬ 
ples — for  instance,  that  the  borrower 
must  put  his  financial  house  in  order, 
and  so  forth — and  to  make  its  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  comers,  rather  than  to  pick 
out  several  nations,  which  at  the  moment 
appear  to  be  weak,  and  use  its  power 
against  them,  but  apparently  hesitate  to 
impose  the  same  restrictions  against 
other  nations  which,  in  fact,  may  need 
the  object  lesson  a  little  more. 
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Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
California  whether  he  believes  that  any 
restrictions  placed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  ECA  extension  act  or  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  to  folow  it  are  likely  to 
prove  entirely  futile,  if  notwithstanding 
such  restrictions,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  given 
authority  to  carry  out  any  transactions 
which  he  believes  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  act  or  will  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  the  longer  I  have 
been  here  in  Washington — I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  a  little  more  than  5  years 
now — the  more  convinced  I  have  become 
that  the  founding  fathers  were  correct 
when  they  wanted  this  Government  to  be 
a  government  of  laws,  not  a  government 
of  men. 

If  we  write  out  the  law  specifically  and 
then  require  administrative  officials  to 
follow  the  directives  of  the  Congress,  I 
think  we  shall  be  much  better  off. 

I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  arms-implementation 
bill,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  $75,000,000,  to  be  used  for 
assistance  to  China.  At  the  request  of 
the  administration,  the  language  of  that 
act  was  broadened  somewhat,  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  assistance  might  be 
granted  in  the  general  area  of  China. 
However,  the  legislative  intent  was  very 
clear,  namely,  that  the  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  that  with  the  administration  giv¬ 
ing  98  percent  of  its  attention  to  Europe 
and  only  2  percent  of  its  attention  to  the 
Par  East,  we  were  likely  to  be  faced  with 
a  great  debacle  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  even  with  that  limited  sum  of 
money — and,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  legislative  intent  was  that 
China  was  to  receive  some  help — so  far 
as  I  know,  since  the  arms-implementa¬ 
tion  bill  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  not  a  penny  of  that  money  has 
been  expended  for  the  assistance  of  the 
non-Communist  regime  in  China;  but  to 
the  contrary,  any  allocations  of  that 
money  which  have  been  made  have  been 
made  to  other  countries  in  the  Far  East, 
countries  outside  of  China. 

So  we  see  that  when  we  leave  such 
matters  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
present  administration,  that  is  the  type 
of  cooperation  the  Congress  receives. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  had  told  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  would  yield  to  him.  However,  I 
do  not  see  him  here  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions  to  be  asked  of  me,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes;  if  I  may  receive 
unanimous  consent  not  to  lose  the  floor 
by  yielding  for  that  purpose.  I  ask 
such  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Very  well;  I  yield, 
with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  S.  3304,  the  foreign-assistance 
bill,  and  to  express  my  full  and  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  every  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  encompassed  in  this  measure.  I 
hope  that  it  passes  and  that  the  full  au¬ 
thorizations  provided  in  this  measure 
are  voted  by  the  Senate. 

Today  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
largely  to  that  portion  of  this  bill  which 
provides  for  the  so-called  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  the  program  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  in  his  historic  inaugural 
address  2  years  ago,  called  a  bold  new 
program  for  cooperative  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  earth. 

Later  in  the  course  of  this  debate  I 
hope  to  speak  on  other  aspects  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  and  on  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 
But,  today  I  shall  address  myself  largely 
to  point  4.  To  my  mind,  point  4  pro¬ 
poses  simply  the  expansion  of  the 
world’s  production  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  By  means  of  the  point  4  program, 
we  hope  to  insert  the  key  of  technical 
know-how  into  the  door  of  the  world’s 
treasury  of  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources. 

Unfortunately,  in  these  days  there  is  a 
tendency  to  assess  the  importance  of  any 
measure  in  terms  of  its  cost.  In  a  bill 
authorizing  expenditures  of  more  than 
$3,175,000,000,  it  is  difficult  to  put  in 
proper  perspective  a  program  author¬ 
izing  only  $45,000,000,  or  less  than  iy2 
percent  of  the  total  expenditure  author¬ 
ized  in  the  bill.  But  as  I  have  consid¬ 
ered  this  program,  I  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  ultimately  it  can  become  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  and  significant 
aspects  of  our  entire  foreign  policy. 
Like  the  other  foreign-aid  measures 
which  we  have  approved,  this  program 
serves  our  own  interest  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  other  people.  But  unlike 
many  other  programs,  this  one  does  not 
involve  the  assumption  by  us  of  the 
burdens  of  direct  support  for  the  people 
needing  assistance.  In  fact,  it  operates 
on  the  reverse  principle.  Its  purpose  is 
to  provide  technical  means  whereby 
other  peoples  may  take  the  initiative  in 
meeting  their  own  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  troubled  and  un¬ 
certain  state  of  the  world  today  forces  us 
to  concentrate  much  of  our  thought  and 
energies  on  defense  and  security.  We  are 
developing  ever  more  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction.  We  are  appropri¬ 
ating  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  armed  forces.  We  are  assisting 
other  free  nations  in  building  up  their 
defensive  armaments. 

In  a  true  sense,  Mr.  President,  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign-aid  program  now  before  us 


is  also  a  defense  program.  The  develop¬ 
ment,  with  our  assistance,  of  prosperous 
and  sound  economies  among  the  free  and 
democratic  people  of  the  world  may  well 
be  a  stronger  measure  of  security  and 
defense  in_the  kind  of  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  than  are  the  purely  mili¬ 
tary  steps  which  are  being  taken. 

But  the  foreign-aid  programs,  and 
particularly  the  point  4  program,  are 
much  more  than  defense  measures. 
They  are  constructive;  they  represent  a 
concept  of  international  relations  which 
is  dynamic  and  which  recognizes  that  the 
economic,  social,  and  moral  interests  of 
this  country  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  other  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  close  relationship  of  our  economy 
to  the  economies  of  other  countries  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  us.  All  of 
the  statistics  show  that  our  trade  with 
developed  countries  is  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  it  is  with  underdeveloped 
Countries.  Not  only  are  we  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  from  these  developed  areas  many 
products  which  our  industries  and  our 
people  need  and  desire,  but  we  are  able 
to  sell  them  more  of  our  own  products. 

I  find  that  before  World  War  II,  our 
exports  to  the  developed  areas  averaged 
about  $5.80  per  capita,  whereas  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  averaged  only  70  cents  per  capita. 
The  contrast  is  even  more  startling  when 
we  look  at  some  of  our  principal  export 
items.  For  example,  during  recent  years 
the  United  States  has  sent  to  the  devel¬ 
oped  countries  from  20  to  30  times  as 
much  tobacco  per  person  as  has  been 
sent  to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Last 
year  we  sold  27  pounds  of  the  rolled  and 
finished  output  of  steel  mills  to  the 
highly  developed  areas  but  only  3  pounds 
per  person  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
In  1948  and  1949  we  sold  6.3  pounds  of 
raw  cotton  for  each  person  in  the  de¬ 
veloped  areas  and  less  than  1  pound  per 
person  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  same  pattern  prevails  for  a  long  list 
of  manufactured  products.  It  seems 
clear  that  even  though  other  countries 
may  learn  to  produce  more  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  develop  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  demand  along  with  increased 
means  to  pay  for  imports  from  us.  A 
prosperous  nation,  like  a  prosperous  man, 
makes  the  best  customer. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  program 
which  especially  appeals  to  me.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  part  of  the  $45,000,000 
to  be  made  available  for  the  technical 
assistance  programs  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  As  a  nation,  we  have  made  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Our  hope  for  a  secure  and  a  peaceful 
world  rests  in  large  measure  on  our  hope 
eventually  to  make  the  United  Nations 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  world  order  and  justice. 

Although  many  United  Nations  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  prejudiced  by  obstacles 
raised  by  the  current  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  although  the  United 
Nations  is  not  yet  effective  in  achieving 
all  of  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,  this  world  organization  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  equipped  to  render  real  service 
in  the  field  of  technical  cooperation. 


The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  already  been  working  with 
a  number  of  countries  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  in  those  countries.  Many  other 
nations  besides  our  own  are  prepared  to 
make  experts  available  in  various  fields 
of  technical  knowledge  so  that  the  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  know-how  and  skills 
can  be  on  a  truly  cooperative  and  inter¬ 
national  basis. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  would  prefer  to  work 
with  and  through  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  which  pools  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  all  the  world  rather  than 
directly  and  exclusively  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  one  nation.  To  the 
extent  that  effective  results  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  international  ma¬ 
chinery,  we  should  be  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  our  wholehearted  support  to 
these  agencies.  Our  object  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  to  get  credit  for  playing 
Santa  Claus,  but  rather  to  reap  the 
greater  benefits  which  would  come  from 
helping  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  eco¬ 
nomic  hopelessness  in  which  totalitari¬ 
anism  and  tyranny  thrive.  Increasing 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  is  aL 
most  as  much  to  our  own  interest  as  is 
increasing  the  prestige  of  our  own 
country. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  detailed 
appraisal  and  analysis  of  the  exact  func¬ 
tions  for  which  the  $45,000,000  authorized 
in  this  bill  is  to  be  expended.  However, 
I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  indicated  that  the  figure  re¬ 
quested  was  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
months  of  careful  planning  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  the  extensive  experience  which 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  other  agencies  gained  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  was  heavily  drawn  upon  in  formulat¬ 
ing  the  specific  programs  to  be  initiated 
under  the  proposed  point  4  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  cutting  the  amount 
requested  by  the  State  Department  was 
most  regrettable.  By  its  very  nature, 
the  point  4  program  can  never  cost  the 
large  sums  which  are  involved  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  supply  and  of  economic  support, 
such  as  are  provided  under  other  titles 
of  Senate  bill  3304.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  amount  requested  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  less  than  1  y2  percent  of  the 
total  proposed  in  the  whole  foreign-aid 
bill.  The  reduction  made  by  the  House 
results  in  very  little  savings.  But  this 
small  cut  would  cripple  or  altogether 
prevent  the  launching  of  activities  which 
can  produce  benefits  of  vast  value — much 
more  than  can  be  measured  in  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  dollars.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  committee  and  that  our  conferees 
will  stand  firm  on  this  point  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  House. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Ambas¬ 
sador  Philip  Jessup’s  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Ambassador  Jessup  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  far-eastern  countries  for  the  point 
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4  program  and  indicated  some  of  the 
specific  activities  in  which  these  areas 
are  interested.  I  noted  that  these  coun¬ 
tries,  over  whose  future  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned  today,  want  assistance  of  a 
very  simple  and  interesting  kind.  They 
do  not  ask  for  vast  steel  mills  or  other 
elaborate  industrial  developments. 
They  want  to  develop,  for  instance,  a  new 
variety  of  rice  that  can  be  grown  by  dry 
farming  instead  of  by  wet  farming. 
What  a  profound  difference  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  living  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  such  a  development  could  bring 
about. 

Ambassador  Jessup  spoke  also  of  the 
control  of  malaria,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  the  entire  Orient. 
He  also  found  a  great  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  best  kinds  of  trees  to  plant 
under  various  climatic  conditions.  Cer¬ 
tainly  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  forest 
timber  available  would  be  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  whole  economic  life  of 
these  areas. 

Ambassador  Jessup  described  how  the 
problem  of  finding  a  simple  means  of 
ascertaining  the  level  of  the  underground 
water  table  was  of  vast  importance  to 
some  of  these  peoples.  It  might  lead, 
for  instance,  to  finding  a  simple  method 
for  getting  water  for  irrigation.  These 
are  simple  problems,  but  once  solved, 
new  horizons  would  be  opened  to  all  those 
millions  of  people  in  the  Orient. 

We  can  help  in  these  problems,  Mr. 
President.  Our  help,  if  given  in  time 
and  in  adequate  amounts,  can  have  a 
great  effect  in  bettering  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  influencing  the  outcome  of 
the  mighty  ideological  struggle  which  is 
now  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Last  Saturday,  Mr.  President,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  spoke  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  described  the 
situation  which  we  now  confront. 

There  are  great  areas  of  the  world — 

Said  Secretary  Acheson — 
where  people  are  living  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  that  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  imagine.  Millions  of  these  people  are 
not  content  any  more  to  accept  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  poverty  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  They  are  looking  for  a  way  out. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  The  will  to  change 
is  half  the  battle.  But  the  question  is 
whether  these  people  will  choose  a  way  out 
that  leads  to  freedom.  If  we  want  them  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  we  must 
help  them. 

That  is  how  Secretary  Acheson  de¬ 
fined  the  situation.  In  my  judgment, 
point  4  is  one  of  the  fundamental  an¬ 
swers  to  the  situation  which  Secretary 
Acheson  described. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
endorse  and  support  this  program  with 
real  enthusiasm  for  its  ultimate  possi¬ 
bilities.  Let  us  look  at  it  not  as  a  $45,- 
000,000  aid  program,  but  as  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  dynamic  movement  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  all  other  free  countries  in  shar¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  skill  possessed  by 
each  of  us  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
is  a  very  great  concept.  It  opens  up  one 
of  the  doors  which  can  lead  us  out  of  the 
narrow  corridor  of  conflict  in  which  we 
are  now  confined.  It  is  full  of  opportu¬ 
nities  and  of  prospects  which  we  cannot 
and  dare  not  discard. 


Mr.  O’CONOR.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  S.  3304,  and  in  support  of  that 
very  far-reaching  measure. 

Last  January  the  Subcommittee  on 
Relations  with  International  Organiza¬ 
tions,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  submit¬ 
ted  a  report  on  United  States  relations 
with  international  organizations.  That 
report  pointed  out  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  seeking  to  bring  about  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  world  in  which  democratic 
government  and  institutions  can  survive 
and  flourish.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  maintain  international 
organizations,  either  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  unless 
conditions  of  peace,  freedom,  and  econ¬ 
omic  well-being  can  be  brought  about  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  basic  objectives,  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  requires  the  maximum  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  from  all  other  like- 
minded  nations,  since  joint  action  is  far 
more  effective  than  uncoordinated  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  individual  govern¬ 
ments.  I  should  like  briefly  to  comment 
on  this  statement.  The  principal  aim 
of  American  foreign  policy,  namely,  to 
bring  about  conditions  in  the  world  in 
which  democratic  government  and  insti¬ 
tutions  can  survive,  is  the  aim  of  the 
American  people.  We  do  not  need  any 
polls  to  tell  us  that  the  goals  of  our  fore¬ 
bears  are  our  goals  today.  The  men  and 
women  who  fled  repression  and  intoler¬ 
ance  built  a  nation  of  freedom  and  tol¬ 
erance.  Our  Nation  today,  in  a  world 
threatened  by  forces  that  would  mold  all 
minds  to  a  single,  godless  pattern,  stands 
as  a  great  beacon,  a  beacon  to  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  look  for  guidance, 
help,  and  strength.  Someone  has  re¬ 
marked  on  the  way  in  which  one  candle 
can  pass  its  flame  to  other  candles  to 
make  a  dark  room  bright.  And  in  the 
process,  the  first  candle  does  not  go  out. 
The  light  it  first  carried  becomes 
stronger. 

Mr.  President,  so  it  is  with  the  United 
States.  As  we  kindle  and  encourage  and 
nourish  freedom  and  democracy  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world,  we  become 
stronger  and  our  way  of  life  more  secure. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  said  during 
his  splendid  presentation  of  this  bill  that 
he  doubted  whether  those  who  oppose  the 
Marshall  plan  have  seriously  considered 
whether  the  United  States  is  stronger 
and  more  secure  by  reason  of  our  having 
friends  in  western  Europe  who  have  re¬ 
tained  their  freedom  with  our  help,  or 
whether  our  Nation  would  have  been 
more  secure  by  keeping  its  aid  at  home 
and  running  the  danger  of  being  friend¬ 
less  in  a  world  of  chaos,  distress,  and 
communism. 

One  must  agree  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  that  we  are  far  more 
secure  today  with  friendly  democracies 
in  western  Europe  than  we  could  ever  be 
with  Communist  satellites  facing  us 
across  the  seas,  surrounding  our  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  Germany.  It  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  that  Marshall-plan  aid  which  has 
preserved  and  strengthened  democracy 
in  Europe  is  cheaper,  far  cheaper,  for 
the  American  taxpayer,  than  would  have 


been  the  cost  of  defense  if  western  Eu¬ 
rope  were  linked  to  the  east  intead  of 
to  the  west.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier 
in  my  statement  that  in  order  to  bring 
about  conditions  in  the  world  under 
which  freedom  can  survive,  the  United 
States  requires  the  maximum  assistance 
and  support  from  all  other  like-minded 
nations,  since  joint  action  is  far  more 
effective  than  uncoordinated  attempts 
on  the  part  of  individual  governments. 
That  is  one  thing  that  rates  approval 
about  the  Marshall  plan.  We  are  joined 
with  like-minded  nations  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  venture.  The  same  is  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Korean  aid  part  of  the  bill, 
the  title  for  assistance  to  Palestine  refu¬ 
gees,  and  the  technical-assistance 
amendment.  The  self-help  and  mutual- 
aid  features  of  these  programs  give 
greater  strength  than  if  these  states  were 
seeking  the  same  ends  individually  in¬ 
stead  of  collectively. 

Programs  of  this  kind  will  never  be 
understood  by  the  Communists.  The 
programs  are  based  on  freedom  and  tol¬ 
erance — on  the  give  and  take  of  ideas. 
The  Soviet  Union  in  its  dealings  with  its 
friends  never  operates  on  what  we  call 
a  give  and  take  basis,  unless  those  words 
mean  give  order  and  take  whatever  you 
can  get  by  force  or  otherwise.  Whoever 
may  have  first  used  the  word  "satellite” 
to  describe  the  relationship  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  eastern  Europe,  it  describes  the 
relationship  perfectly.  I  suspect  the 
word  just  grew  up  pretty  much  like 
Topsy.  It  was  so  natural. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  difficulty  that 
we  encounter  as  we  try  to  build  a  world 
of  freedom  and  tolerance  is  that  at  every 
turn  we  are  confronted  by  a  force  that 
promises  what  may,  at  first  glance,  seem 
to  be  far  more  than  we  can  offer.  All 
democracy  has  to  offer  is  the  opportunity 
for  a  man  to  make  his  own  choices,  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  will,  create  his  own  wealth, 
choose  his  own  government.  Democracy 
offers  a  man  a  chance  to  work.  Com¬ 
munism,  on  the  other  hand,  promises 
not  freedom,  not  a  chance  to  work,  but 
it  promises,  rather,  a  surcease  of  any 
necessity  to  exercise  one’s  own  will,  of 
any  necessity  to  make  the  difficult  po¬ 
litical  choices  that  confront  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  of  any  necessity  to  worry  about 
where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from. 
Communism  tells  the  people  that  they 
need  not  worry.  The  state  will  take  care 
of  all.  The  state  knows  what  is  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  daresay  that  a  man’s 
desire  to  make  free  choices,  to  have 
freedom,  bears  a  very  direct  relationship 
to  his  well-being.  We  know  that  it  is  in 
places  where  chaos,  hunger,  and  de¬ 
pression  prevail  that  communism 
thrives,  partly  because  the  people  do  not 
care ;  partly  because  the  people  are  ripe 
targets  for  the  threats  and  coercion  that 
the  Communists  are  so  adept  at  em¬ 
ploying.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  we  should  consider  the  President’s 
recommendations  that  the  Congress  au¬ 
thorize  $2,950,000,000  in  new  money  for 
ECA  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Hoffman  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

We  are  laying  before  you  our  best  care¬ 
fully  screened  estimates  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  we  think  we  shall  need  but,  if  we  can 
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save  any  of  it  without  wrecking  the  recov¬ 
ery  program,  I  again  pledge  you  my  word  we 
shall  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  the  serious,  world-wide 
conflict  between  totalitarianism  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
assurance  that  we  shall  save  where  sav¬ 
ing  is  possible  without  jeopardizing  the 
program,  I  for  one  hesitate  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  cuts  in  funds  which 
may  adversely  affect  our  security  and 
carefully  worked-out  program.  Permit 
me  to  urge  strongly  that  no  cut  be  made 
in  the  requested  and  recommended  au¬ 
thorization,  and  that  we  endorse  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  vote  the  full  amount. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  this  position 
on  the  record  alone.  The  momentum  of 
European  recovery  is  now  for  the  first 
time  really  being  felt.  The  stepped  up 
U.  S.  S.  R.  war  of  nerves  in  part  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  Russia  knows  her 
path  to  conquest  is  daily  becoming  more 
difficult  in  western  Europe.  Dare  we  at 
such  a  time  and  in  the  face  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  take  the  chance  of 
meeting  our  responsibilities  with  too  lit¬ 
tle  and  too  late? 

This  year’s  requests  are  based  on  sub¬ 
stantial  estimates  of  probable  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  and  earnings  which  will  require 
strenuous  efforts  and  heavy  sacrifices  of 
western  Europe.  Any  cut  in  the  funds 
might  jeopardize  the  program.  Dare 
we,  entrusted  with  the  well-being  of  our 
country,  vote  less? 

Substantial  gains  have  been  made  in 
the  European  battle  for  freedom  as  the 
committee  report  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  have  made  clear.  But  let 
us  not  be  lulled  into  inactivity  by  that 
hopeful  fact.  We  still  have  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  go  before  we  can  call  ERP  a 
complete  success,  and  nothing  can  kill 
it  quicker  than  inadequacy  of  funds. 

We  should  not  forget  that  Commu¬ 
nists  have  taken  on  renewed  confidence 
in  Europe  due  to  Red  victories  in  China 
and  the  anticipated  end  of  ERP.  For 
that  reason  our  aid,  even  though  in  re¬ 
duced  amount,  is  just  as  vital  now  as  it 
was  in  1947.  We  refused  to  vote  too 
little  then.  Let  me  urge  that  we  refuse 
to  do  so  now.  We  are  more  than  half¬ 
way  on  the  road  to  victory  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  shall  fail 
now.  The  arguments  which  supported 
full  appropriations  in  the  past  are  still 
potent. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  let 
me  address  certain  remarks  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  this  subject  matter 
which  was  so  ably  discussed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman] 
in  connection  with  title  V  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  namely,  technical 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
A  United  States  program  of  $45,000,000  is 
contemplated  for  the  period  ending  with 
June  30,  1951. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important  un¬ 
dertaking.  Remember,  the  so-called  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  are  peopled  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  beings  on  this  globe. 
A  great  many  of  them  live  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  great  hardship.  Their  income 
is  low;  health  conditions  are  bad;  life  is 
short;  and  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in 


getting  together  enough  food  to  subsist 
on.  This  is  the  area  marked  off  by  com¬ 
munism  for  future  exploitation;  and  a 
fruitful  field  it  is  for  that  purpose  be¬ 
cause  communism  holds  out  to  those 
living  in  misery  many  false  yet  glowing 
promises  of  a  better  life,  with  which  it 
tries  to  lure  the  victims  to  accept  the 
Communist  totalitarian  enslavement  and 
police  state. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  program 
recommended  by  the  committee  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  use  a  substantial 
part  of  the  requested  funds  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  technical  assistance  work  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  is  both  wise 
and  necessary.  One  of  the  main  aims 
of  the  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  whose  anniversary,  incidentally, 
we  observe  today.  By  supporting  the 
technical  assistance  work  of  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies  of  the  UN  we  shall  promote 
the  improvement  and  stabilization  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  thus  further 
our  own  security. 

The  studies  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  has  made 
of  our^participation  in  such  organiza¬ 
tions  indicate  that  dollars  contributed 
in  that  field  are  well  spent.  Assurance 
is  given  that  this  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments  will  give  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  way  in  which  technical 
assistance  funds  spent  through  inter¬ 
national  organizations  are  administered. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  this  program  comes 
up  again  I  will  be  able  to  report  to  you 
on  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

The  technical  assistance  program  en¬ 
visaged  in  title  V,  especially  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  is  a  logical  companion 
measure  for  the  ECA.  We  should  in  all 
candor  recognize  that  it  is  a  new  ven¬ 
ture,  and  many  of  its  phases  will  have 
to  be  developed  by  experience  in  the 
field.  Yet  the  requested  amount  is  not 
excessive,  and  the  anticipated  benefits 
have  great  promise,  far  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  relatively  small  outlay. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  title  V  is  an  in¬ 
ternational  measure  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  in  this  day  when  a  nation’s 
policies  must  concern  themselves  with 
the  battle  for  men’s  minds.  This  is  the 
way  to  win  friends  for  the  United  States 
and  to  give  helpful  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  international  relations  in  the 
direction  of  winning  the  cold  war,  at¬ 
taining  greater  freedom,  and  building  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  offers 
the  American  people  positive  ways  in 
which  they  can  combat  the  promises  of 
communism  with  realistic,  material  ben¬ 
efits  for  the  people  who  want  to  choose 
the  way  of  democracy  rather  than  the 
way  of  totalitarianism.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  clear  to  me  it  is  that  if 
we  sit  back  and  do  nothing,  the  world 
will  fall  bit  by  bit  under  communistic 
control  until  eventually  this  Nation 
might  go  down.  We  must  be  affirmative. 
We  must  be  positive.  We  must  be  con¬ 
structive.  We  must  look  to  the  future. 
This  bill  points  the  way. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  earliest  lessons  I  learned  in  the 
sometimes  rough  and  tumble  politics  of 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  was  to  speak 
guardedly  lest  what  I  said  might  rise  to 
haunt  me  at  a  later  date. 

That  warhing  well  could  have  been 
heeded  by  one  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues,  in  view  of  the  debate  in  this 
body  yesterday  relative  to  the  current 
investigation  into  certain  charges 
brought  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  which 
charges  arte  the  subject  now  of  what 
purports  to  be  an  inquiry  by  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  of  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Servitor  from  Maryland  is 
chairman. 

During  the  qolloquy  between  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mainet  [Mr.  Brewster]  yester¬ 
day,  as  reported  in  today’s  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  tide  Senator  from  Maine 
referred  to  remarks  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Monday,  July  19,  1947. 

During  the  debate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  said,  preferring  to  previous 
remarks  made  by  uie  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland: 

I  think  it  does  not!  quite  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  laid 
down  in  a  rather  historical  case  as  to  the 
conduct  of  investigations,  when  some  2  years 
ago  he  insisted,  in  a  veiy  forceful  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor,  that  future  investigations 
should  be  absolutely  bipartisan,  by  having 
an  equal  membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Priv¬ 
ileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  about  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  speaking  a®  that  time,  in 
July  1947. 

Because,  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  engaged  in 
debate  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  on  that  occasional  feel  it  my 
(juty  today  to  enlarge  upon  the  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
fjrom  Maine  1  and  repeat  sotne  of  the 
statements  made  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  believe  they  are  particularly  apropos. 

On  page  9365  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  19,  1847,  I  find  these  Re¬ 
marks  particularly  applicable  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  now  under  way  by  the,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  in  its 
Conduct  of  the  investigations  and  the 
Charges  that  there  are  or  have  been  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  employ  of  certain  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  comment  further  after  thispiar- 
ticular  quotation  from  the  remarks 
made/by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  approximately  2  years  ago  2, 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  without  questioning  that  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  action  which 
heretofore  has  been  taken,  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  committee  would  be  well-advised 
to  have  the  recount  made  completely  in  the 
open  and  to  have  everything  done  there  made 
known  to  the  public,  for  a  star-chamber  pro¬ 
ceeding,  no  matter  how  honest  it  may  be,  no 
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blatter  how  fair  it  may  be,  will  leave  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  some¬ 
thing  has  taken  place  which  perhaps  should 
not  have  taken  place  in  the  committee. 

In  the  instant  case,  Mr.  President,  the 
investigating  subcommittee  is  comprised 
of  three  Democrats  and  two  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  Senator  from  Maryland,  on 
July  19,  1947,  said  the  investigation 
should  not  be  conducted  in  that  way; 
that  it  should  be  a  bipartisan  investi¬ 
gation. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  presented  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  case  of  the  individuals 
working  for  the  Government  which  he 
considered  dangerous  because  of  the 
materials  in  their  files,  he  tH.en  pointed 
out  that  the  material  in  thosfe  files  had 
been  developed  by  thousands  of*  investi¬ 
gators  working  for  the  Government  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  hhn  to 
develop  the  case  independent  of  th 
and  suggested  that  the  committee 
bership  examine  the  files  and  determine 
who  the  dangerous  individuals  were. 

With  this  the  Senate  unanimously 
agreed  and  voted  for  a  complete  investi¬ 
gation  and  requested  that  all  the  files  be 
obtained. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
rather  cleverly  shifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving,  independent  of  the  files, 
the  cases  of  those  who  were  dangerous  to 
our  Government.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  hired  a  number  of  former  FBI 
men  and  is  now  doing  the  job  which  the 
committee  should  have  done  if  the 
committee  were  to  try  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  investigation. 

Strangely,  however,  we  discovered  this 
morning  when  one  of  his  witnesses  was 
presented  to  the  committee  in  executive 
session,  the  chairman  upon  his  own  initi¬ 
ative  ruled  that  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  could  not  be  present  and  refused 
even  to  put  the  matter  to  a  formal  vote 
of  the  committee  because,  as  he  said,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  absent; 
this  despite  the  fact  that  a  quorum  was 
definitely  .present.  If  the  committee 
wanted  a  bipartisan  investigation,  with 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  the  committee  might  have  had 
its  first  chance  for  once. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  used  the 
expression  “when  he  put  on  a  witness 
this  morning.”  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  they  have  thrown  the  burden  on 
the  Senator  frorrywisconsin  to  prove  the 
case.  He  has  h!ad  to  hire  FBI  men  to 
bring  in  the  facts  and  the  witnesses.  It 
should  not  his  duty  to  do  that.  But 
the  responsibility  was  shifted  to  him. 
Then  wh^n  he  brings  witnesses  into  this 
star-chamber  proceeding,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  objected  to  what  he 
called  a  star-chamber  proceeding  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  conducting 
an  investigation  2  years  ago,  would  not 


even  allow  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  be  present  at  the  star-chamber 
proceedings. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Was  there  anyone  on 
the  committee  who  represented  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  manner  to  question  the  witness 
or  to  help  conduct  the  investigation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  go  into  that  a 
little  later.  But  I  will  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor  by  saying,  “No ;  there  was  not.”  Even 
the  minority  counsel  was  excluded  from 
the  committee  room.  That  is  the  kind 
of  proceeding.  That  is  the  kind  of  in¬ 
vestigation  which  is  being  conducted. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  hiring  FBI  men. 
Probably  the  Senator  meant  to  refer  to 
them  as  former  FBI  men. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
isconsin  hired  former  FBI  men  as  his 
investigators  to  make  investigation  of  the 
caseSwhich  the  Senate  has  directed  the 
subcommittee  to  make.  That  is  what  I 
am  objecting  to. 

The  action  in  question,  Mr.  President, 
came  fronrihe  self-same  Senator  who  2 
years  ago  objected  so  strenuously  to  what 
he  termed  “sW-chamber  proceedings” 
by  the  then  Su\committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections. 

With  further  refSt^ence  to  alleged  star- 
chamber  proceeding&jjermit  me  to  read 
from  page  9367  of  tl>£  Congressional 
Record  of  the  same  dat\  this  statement 
by  the  able  senior  SenatXf  from  Mary¬ 
land: 

I  think  the  committee  owes  Untile  people 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  to  ^ne  of  our 
colleagues  .who  is  a  sworn-in  MembV  of  this 
body  to  disclose — 

Note  this,  Mr.  President.  I  am  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  senior  Senator  from  MaW- 
land,  who  is  chairman  of  the  subconN 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For-' 
eign  Relations  conducting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Communists  in  Government.  He 
said  the  committee  should  disclose — 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
minute  to  minute,  everything  that  takes 
place  in  the  room. 

From  the  same  page,  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  again: 

I  had  hoped  that  the  investigation  would 
be  open,  free,  and  above  board,  and  without 
any  tinge  of  partisanship. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  by  connivance, 
by  the  suppression  of  facts,  or  by  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  charges  which  have  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  and  from  which  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  has  not  been  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  in  the  charges  which  he 
has  just  made,  is  sitting  as  a  judge  without 
a  complete  trial  of  the  case. 

I  ask  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  in  all  candor,  who  is  sit¬ 
ting  as  judge  and  jury  in  the  matter  now 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

Again,  Mr.  President — and  I  might 
comment  that  the  record  is  fall  of  sim¬ 


ilar  statements — the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  charged — 

Proceedings  are  being  conducted  in  a  cji6sed 
room  from  which  the  public  and  reprefrenta- 
tives  of  the  press  are  excluded,  and  ^tfce  par- 
tiiepants  in  that  procedure  are  caujRoned  to 
give  out  no  information.  *  *  *  /  it  seemed 
to  me  the  public  interest  wa^  not  being 
served  by  such  a  procedure. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  logic  or  any  progress 
in  government  or  in  civilization,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  use  the  .'wrongs  of  yester¬ 
day  to  make  the  rights  of  today  and  in  the 
future. 

What  a  poor  and  pusillanimous  argument 
it  is  to  say  “When  you  gentlemen  were  in 
control  you  did  not  act  right.  Now  we  are 
in  control  and  we  are  not  going  to  act 
right.” 

What  an  admission  of  evil  doing  to  use 
as  an  excuse  the  wrongs  of  someone  else  to 
justify  the  wrongs  of  yourself. 

Mr.  President,  the  chickens  have  come 
home  to  roost.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Referring  again  to  the  debate  of  yes-- 
terday,  I  quote  again  from  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
hiunist-investigating  subcommittee,  as 
follows: 

I  am  not  relying  entirely  upon  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  because  sometimes  I  can 
get  access  to  things  to  which,  perhaps,  a 
staff  investigator  could  not  get  access. 

The  facts,  Mr.  President,  corroborate 
that  statement  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  record  of  committee  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Senate  reveals  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  the  man 
really  under  fire  in  the  State  Department 
Communist  cases. 

The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Ache- 
son  was  first  sponsored  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  job  in  1933  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  who  sponsored 
him  for  appointment  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  As  corroboration  of 
this  fact,  I  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  12,  1933,  page  3336.  On 
the  following  page  of  the  same  Record, 
we  find  this  quotation  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland: 

k  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Acheson 
coSp.es  from  Maryland,  I  believe  you  gentle- 
meiV  will  find  he  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  th^offlee. 

Mr.  president,  I  think  the  American 
people  w^l  agree  that  Mr.  Acheson  has 
been  “a  surprise”;  but  in  addition,  his 
Damon  andri’ythias  defense  of  the  con¬ 
victed  perjurdr,  Alger  Hiss,  has  certainly 
been  a  shock  to- the  Nation. 

I  continue  theVquotation: 

He  has  great  abffVty  and  great  industry, 
and  holds  a  high  conception  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility,  a'nd  it  is  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  to  endorse  him. 

I  am  satisfied  the  committee  will  have  no 
regrets  if  they  endorse  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  he  has  access  to  things  to  which 
perhaps  a  staff  investigator  could  not 
obtain  access,  let  me  state  at  this  point 
some  facts  about  the  “interlocking  di¬ 
rectorate  of  Whitewash,  Inc.”  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  only  thing  the 
administration  has  is  whitewash;  it  has 
plenty  of  that. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  the  bill 
(S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  the  figure  “$2,950,000,- 

2  000”  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  “$2,350,000,000”. 
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any  stretch  of  Imagination,  I  don’t  think 
the  demonstration  and  demand  were  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  children  alone.  I  don’t  know 
for  sure  who  made  them  do  it.  But  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  is  that  there  are  some  men  behind  ' 
them  telling  them  do  such  and  such  a  thing. 

This  is' only  one  instance,  but  with  it  I 
think  you  will  see  how  Communists  go  into 
every  corner  of  society  ever  trying  to  destroy 
the  democratic  society  and  pull  the  public 
into  their  side.  And  this  kind  of  trick  must 
be  played  anywhere  and  always  in  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Brendel,  you  might  feel  that  these 
things  are  happening  in  some  other  world 
which  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  your  daily 
living.  But  in  Japan  we  feel  their  imme¬ 
diate  pressure  around  us  day  and  night. 
They  are  working  on  us  in  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  speeches  and  overseas  radio 
broadcasts  from  Russia. 

I  think  I  went  a  little  off  the  track.  But 
I  feel  it  may  give  you  a  picture  how  things 
are  ticking  in  Japan. 

I’m  still  working  at  the  same  place.  Yet 
you  know,  there  has  been  much  talk  going 
around  about  an  early  peace  treaty  with 
Japan.  So  I  don’t  think  ffiy  present  job 
will  last  very  long.  Anyway,  these  postwar 
years  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  lessons  in¬ 
valuable.  For  the  first  time  I  came  to  un¬ 
derstand,  though  not  yet  completely,  what 
things  in  America  are  like.  And  most  for¬ 
tunate  of  all  for  me  is  that  I  had  a  chance 
to  know  such  a  nice  American  like  you. 

The  office  work  also  gave  me  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  practice  my  English  reading  and 
writing.  I  haven’t  much  to  tell  you  about 
my  home  life.  Our  daily  living  so  far  has 
been  rather  an  uneventful,  happy  one.  To¬ 
day  seems  an  exact  replica  of  yesterday. 
Brt  we  see  Japan  and  Asia  as  -a  whole  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  maelstrom  going  no¬ 
where  dragging  all  of  us  with  it. 

Now,  here  enclosed  a  photo,  and  we’re  so 
happy  if  you  accept  it.  I  and  my  wife  had 
it  taken  at  a  photo  studio  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  this  town.  We  wish  from  our  heart  your 
success  in  your  study. 

The  last  but  not  the  least,  we  all  appre¬ 
ciate  for  your  Christmas  card  that  came  to 
us  safely  across  the  Pacific.  Please  drop  us 
a  line  if  you  had  a  time  to  spare.  Sayonara. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Atsuo  Matsumoto. 

SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
in  recognition  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  on  the  23d  of  April,' the  new 
State  of  Israel  celebrated  its  second  anniver¬ 
sary  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state, 
and  that  celebration  is  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  present  week. 

Two  years  ago,  a  dream  of  centuries  long 
was  fulfilled.  The  Jewish  people,  one  of  the 
oldest  nations  in  the  world,  found  a  home¬ 
land  in  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  Indeed  an 
historic  event  in  ovpr  times  that  this  state 
has  been  reborn,  yfnd  it  has  been  through 
the  courage  and  determination  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  such  ^rebirth  has  been  possible. 
Even  when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
Israel  could  ever  become  a  state,  the  Jewish 
people  did  not  give  up.  The  sovereign  State 
of  Israel  is  a  well-deserved  fulfillment  of  their 
dream. 

In  the  two  short  years  of  its  existence, 
Israel  has  been  faced  with  tremendous  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  little  country  has  been  torn 
with  war,  its  people  have  been  faced  with  dis¬ 
location  and  misery.  But  through  it  all,  the 


people  have  not  once  given  up  working  for 
a  democratic  government,  and  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
Israel  have  been  rewarded  in  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  living  standards  for  all. 

Israel  still  remains  the  haven  for  thousands 
of  refugees — and  these  refugees  are  being 
welcomed  into  a  new  and  vigorous  state. 
Here  they  will  find  a  home,  freedom,  and 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  thousands  of  my  fellow  Americans  in  ex¬ 
tending  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  my  sincerest  hope  for 
their  continued  and  ever  greater  prosperity 
in  the  future. 

BOOSTING  KANSAS 

Mr.  DARBY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  fine  newspapermen  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  Mr.  McDill  Boyd,  editor  of  the 
Phillips  County  Review.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial 
by  Mr.  Boyd  entitled  “Boosting  Kansas 
Is  Everybody’s  Job.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boosting  Kansas  Is  Everybody’s  Job 

Kansas  has  all  the  attributes  of  greatness 
but  Kansans  lack  pride  in  their  State,  its 
resources  and  accomplishments. 

Favored  among  all  people  on  earth,  the 
Kansan  away  from  home  is  too  often  an 
apologist  for  the  State.  He  has  faith  in  Kan¬ 
sas  or  he  wouldn’t  be  here,  but  he  jokes  about 
the  time-worn  and  usually  untrue  stories  of 
grasshopers  and  dust  storms,  when  he  should 
be  proudly  listing  the  advantages  of  his 
slum-free,  healthy,  and  profitable  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Good  health  ranks  high  in  the  list  of 
earthly  blessings,  and  World  War  II  selective 
service  statistics  indicate  that  Kansas  ranks 
second  among  the  48  States  in  health. 

And  we  should  be  a  healthy  folk.  We  have 
more  days  of  sunshine  than  the  average 
State;  our  water  is  clear  and  pure;  our  air 
is  free  from  the  taint  of  smog  and  grime. 
With  one  of  the  best  public  health  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Nation  providing  the  leadership, 
our  cities  are  clean  and  sanitary;  public  and 
industrial  practices  which  once  menaced 
health  have  been  outlawed. 

Kansas  is  indeed  a  healthy  place  to  live, 
and  fame  and  fortune  bring  little  happiness 
to  the  man  with  a  sour  stomach. 

The  friendly,  neighborly  spirit  which  char¬ 
acterizes  our  State  is  almost  as  well  known 
as  the  Kansas  cyclones  which  strike  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

There  are  no  strangers  in  Kansas,  and 
every  man  is  accepted  on  his  own  mettle. 
There  are  no  privileged  classes  in  Kansas 
where  the  environment  acts  as  a  great  level¬ 
ing  influence  to  bring  us  all  together  in  our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  community  work 
and  play.  Men  are  not  numbers  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  in  Kansas,  where  an  in¬ 
herited  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
has  created  a  hard  core  of  resistance  to  the 
“hand-out  State.” 

Kansans  live  together  in  their  respective 
communities,  where  children  of  the  rich  and 
poor  sit  side  by  side  in  school  or  church; 
where  employee  and  employer  work  together 
on  city  councils,  on  school  boards,  on  boards 
of  directors  of  golf  clubs  and  recreation  cen¬ 
ters.  Yes,  Kansans  live  together,  work  to¬ 
gether,  play  together  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  neighborliness  that  gives 
each  man  a  chance  to  find  his  own  level  in 
the  community. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  the  State’s 
economy,  where  farmers,  by  their  own  in¬ 
genuity,  toil  and  resourcefulness  have  cre- 
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ated  a  great  inland  empire.  Kansas’  produc- 
tion  of  wheat  and  cattle;  its  well-rounded 
farming  program,  have  become  legendary. 
The  State’s  natural  resources  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  top  soil  alone,  however,  with  great 
reserves  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  salt,  lead,  and  zinc 
providing  a  background  for  the  industrial 
development  now  well  under  way- 

Western  Kansas,  the  highly  publicized  dust 
bowl  of  yesteryear,  in  1948  had  the  largest 
per  capita  earnings  of  any  like-sized  area 
in  the  world. 

The  proud  list  of  Kansas’  resources  and 
accomplishments — second  among  all  States 
in  its  educational  system,  its  high  rate  of 
literacy  among  them — reaches  out  almost 
endlessly. 

The  time  to  boost  Kansas  is  long  overdue, 
and  while  a  well-conceived  program  has  been 
started  by  the  Kansas  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  the  individual  Kansan 
must  carry  the  torch. 

At  home  and  away  from  home,  Kansans 
should  be  militant  boosters  for  their  own 
State. 

Our  families  have  a  chance  to  live  in  a 
happy,  wholesome  environment  where  the 
best  in  American  tradition  is  the  customary 
way  of  life.  We  enjoy  good  health,  complete¬ 
ly  modern  facilities,  and  a  chance  to  make 
enough  money  to  appreciate  it  all. 

We  have  no  animosity  toward  other  States, 
but  we  do  feel  sorry  for  the  folks  who  have 
to  live  in  them — there  simply  isn’t  room 
enough  in  Kansas  for  everybody. 

TREND  TOWARD  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  DARBY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Robbins,  one  of  our  leading 
livestock  men  and  a  leader  in  civic  and 
business  affairs,  of  Pratt,  Kans.,  advises 
me  of  the  growing  concern  among  stock- 
men  not  only  of  Kansas,  but  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  who  have  assembled  to  voice  their 
protest  against  the  rising  tide  of  Social¬ 
ist  trends  within  our  Government  today. 
I  should  like  to  call  that  concern  to  the 
further  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  taken  from  the  New  Mexico  Stock- 
man,  the  official  publication  of  the  New 
Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Association, 
which  in  bipartisan  language  strongly 
denounces  this  trend  of  our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Significant  Statement 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  number  of  the 
New  Mexico  Stockman  is  the  text  of  a  special 
resolution  adopted  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Association  in 
Albuquerque  March  27.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  unanimous,  rising  vote. 

The  resolution  expresses  grave  concern  at 
the  trend  toward  socialism  in  present  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  policy,  and  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  for  a  return  to  adherence  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit 
of  its  Preamble. 

If  this  action  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle 
Growers  Association  had  been  the  isolated 
demand  of  a  single  group  for  an  end  to  so¬ 
cialistic  trends  in  the  Government,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  infer  that  this  one 
organization  was  motivated  by  some  particu¬ 
lar  opposition  of  its  own  to  current  Govern¬ 
ment  policy,  or  perhaps  by  some  partisan 
political  motive. 

Neither  of  these  conditions  exist. 
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First,  the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers 
Association  is  strictly  a  nonpartisan  organ¬ 
ization.  Its  more  than  5,000  members  in¬ 
clude  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
While  we  do  not  know  the  party  affiliations 
of  these  men  and  women,  our  guess  would 
be  that  a  baajority,  and  perhaps  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  because  very  large  numbers  of  them 
or  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  came  to 
New  Mexico  from  strongly  Democratic  States. 

Second,  this  declaration  against  socialistic 
trends  has  been  voiced  in  equally  vigorous 
demand  by  nearly  every  livestock  organiza¬ 
tion  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  by  farm 
organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
river;  by  numerous  business  groups  both 
large  and  small;  by  women’s  organizations, 
social  service  clubs,  and  church  organiza¬ 
tions,  from  coast  to  coast. 

It  is  the  rising  voice  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  a  paternalistic  policy  which,  if  not 
arrested  can  lead  only  to  the  tragic  conclu¬ 
sions  s*«fce«t"  In  the  resolution, 

AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure. 
The  amendment,  which  would  reduce  by 
$1,000,000,000  the  authorization  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  has  been  printed  and  is 
lying  on  the  desk.  It  is  lettered  “D.”  I 
ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line 
2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$2,950,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,950,- 
000,000.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  regarded  as  the  pending 
question. 

-wfrMuag  aavaBi.ttfiiMMiiNriafc.MOW  - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
America  stands  today  as  the  last  sanctu¬ 
ary  on  earth  of  human  dignity  and  free¬ 
dom.  Only  the  blind  or  those  who  dare 
not  see  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  we  are  now  caught  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death. 

I  believe  that  our  future  will  go  by  de¬ 
fault  unless  we  come  to  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  strategy  and  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  vicious  world  conspiracy  that 
is  bent  on  our  destruction.  We  cannot 
hope  to  win  this  fight  against  the  re¬ 
sources  and  the  ruthlessness'’ of  such  a 
deadly  enemy  as  we  now  face  unless  we 
know  exactly  what  it  is  we  are  fighting. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  at  the  out¬ 
set  I  want  to  warn  the'  American  people 
of  how  misleading  a  term  the  expression 
“cold  war”  really  is,  as  it  is  currently 
being  used  to  describe  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  caught.  There  is  nothing 
cold  about  the  war  that  is  raging  around 
the  world  today,  and  we  only  render  our¬ 
selves  a  disservice  by  our  failure  to  take 
off  our  verbal  gloves  and  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  caught  in  the  most  vicious,  unde¬ 
clared  war  in  human  history;  and  this 
undeclared  war  is  being  waged  against 
us  on  the  economic,  on  the  financial,  on 
the  social,  on  the  political,  on  the  re¬ 


ligious,  on  the  ideological,  and  on  the 
military  fronts  with  such  diabolical  skill 
and  fanatical  fervor  .that  the  American 
people  simply  cannot  grasp  the  deadly . 
seriousness  of  the  predicament  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  The  only  reason 
Russia  has  not  formally  declared  a  mili¬ 
tary  war  upon  us  is  that  she  can  make 
faster  progress  against  us  by  lulling  us 
into  inactivity  through  the  absence  of 
such  a  declaration.  Yet  Communist 
literature  is  full  of  acknowledgments 
that  Russia  is  at  war  to  the  finish  with 
all  the  non-Communist  world.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  capitalist  world  is  being  an¬ 
nihilated  piecemeal. 

Mr.  President,  time  will  not  permit  a 
detailed  historical  analysis  of  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  our  present  dilemma, 
but  I  want  to  take  sufficient  time  to  draw 
in  the  starkest  outline  just  what  the  cen¬ 
tral  cause  of  our  dilemma  is.  _ 

The  central  cause  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy  which 
was  spawned  in  the  horrors  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution  of  1917  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  humankind  is  kin 
only  to  the  brute,  and  entitled  only  to 
the  status  of  inmates  of  a  vast  world 
concentration  camp,  with  no  other  al¬ 
legiance  than  to  the  fantastic,  ruthless 
decrees  of  a  brutal  despotism.  It  is  this 
ruthless, -  brutalizing,  and  inhuman  per¬ 
version  of  every  principle  and  ideal  of 
cultured  afid  Christianized  humanity 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  conspiratorial 
plague  that  now  stalks  across  the  world. 

I  do  not  intend  by  my  remarks  to  pay 
homage  to  the  makter  /ninds  of  this  crim¬ 
inal  conspiracy,  for*!  believe  their  suc- 
esses  are  natu-?ally  due,  not  to  the  jus- 
ice  of  their  cause,  notHo  the  superiority 
of  their  intelligence  or  ha  their  devotion, 
but  to  the  misunderstanaipg  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  their  opponents.  They  fight  in 
a  manner  In  which  we  have  not  learned 
to  fight./  \ 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  this  Com¬ 
munist  plague  has  succeeded  in  infect¬ 
ing  and  spreading  its  germs  and  paralyz¬ 
ing  its  opponents  by  exploiting  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  imperfections  of  other  peoples 
and  by  reopening  and  inflaming  old 
wounds,  as  well  as  by  inflicting  new  ones.  ' 

This  Communist  technique  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  until  today  every  aspect  of  human 
activity  and  human  endeavor  has  been 
turned  into  unhappy,  political  hunting 
grounds  for  Communist  exploitation. 
They  fish  only  in  troubled  waters,  and 
have  perfected  the  technique  of  roiling 
the  waters  of  every  realm.  They  defeat 
us  by  making  end  runs  around  our  tradi¬ 
tions,  our  mentality,  and  our  morals. 

If  there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  American  people  need  to  be 
shocked  into  a  complete  realization  of,  it 
is  the  fact  that  no  area  of  activity  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  is  immune  to  these 
vicious  assaults.  Our  institutions,  ship¬ 
ping,  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  min¬ 
ing,  our  branches  of  Government,  civil 
service,  our  political  parties,  our  culture, 
our  science,  our  religion,  our  social  and 
educational  activities,  our  athletics,  and 
even  our  private  clubs  all  are  grist  for 
this  Communist  mill  of  infiltration. 

This  Communist  world  revolutionary 
conspiracy  will  stop  at  nothing  to  under¬ 
mine  and  destroy  us,  twisting  our  noblest 


humanitarianism  and  even  our  patriotic 
impulses  into  whatever  ugly  shape  will 
serve  their  vicious  ends.  Their  genius 
for  hypocrisy  is  transcendant. 

However,  history  will  recall  that  the 
Communist  imperialism  would  not  stand 
todhy  where  it  is,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  without  the  unparalleled  mate¬ 
rial  aid  and  without  a  shocking  inepti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  American  diplomacy. 

At  Tehran  and  Yalta  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  the  American  people  lost  every¬ 
thing  they  were  supposed  to  have  gained 
from  the  First  World  War  in  respect  to 
the  self-determination  of  European 
peoples.  By  that  stroke  of  a  pen  Europe 
was  cut  in  two  and  an  iron  curtain  drawn 
across  its  heart.  Behind  that  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  110,000,000  people  were  transferred 
from  the  hands  of  one  dictator  into  the 
tyrannical  hands  of  another.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  economy  was  paralyzed,  for  Russia 
was  left  in  control  of  a  minimum  of  the 
population  and  a  maximum  of  the  food- 
producing  area  and  the  raw  materials  of 
the  European  Continent. 

At  Yalta,  we  lost  everything  we  had 
been  fighting  to  gain  from  both  world 
wars,  for  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Asia  was 
partitioned  and  China  was  betrayed  and 
we  turned  over  to  Russian  control  a  min¬ 
imum  of  the  population  of  Asia — Man¬ 
churia — and  a  maximum  of  the  surplus 
food-producing  area  and  the  greatest 
industrial  potential  the  Orient  has  ever 
seen,  which  Japan  had  built  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Thus,  we  handed  over  to  Stalin 
on  a  silver  platter  everything  China  had 
been  fighting  Japan  10  years  to  achieve. 
By  these  two  strokes  of  the  pen,  Stalin 
was  handed  geo-political  spoils  in  terms 
of  military  advantages,  salt  water  ports, 
navigable  rivers,  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
surplus  food-producing  areas  of  such 
staggering  implication  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  completely  failed  to  grasp 
what  had  happened;  for  Stalin  was 
handed  as  a  gift  those  things  which  the 
frightening,  tyrannical,  imperialism  of 
Czarist  Russia  had  never  been  able  to 
take  by  conquest  for  the  past  400  years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  To  what  does  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  at¬ 
tribute  this  betrayal  of  American  inter¬ 
ests? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  stated,  it  was 
the  ineptitude  of  our  diplomacy  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Was  it  only  that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  was  in¬ 
eptitude.  I  do  not  think  the  men  who 
directed  our  foreign  policy  were  Commu¬ 
nist  agents.  I  think  Alger  Hiss,  the  ad¬ 
viser,  was  a  Communist;  but  I  think  it 
was  purely  ineptitude. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  say 
just  what  he  means,  according  to  his 
judgment,  by  “ineptitude”?  As  a  part 
of  it,  does  he  mean  ignorance  of  diplo¬ 
macy? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  was  ig¬ 
norance  of  diplomacy,  ignorance  of 
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IMPATIENT  AND  CURT 

Johnson — decisive,  abrupt,  brooking  no  in¬ 
terference  or  dilatory  arguments,  acute  but 
not  profound,  courteous  but  not  tactful,  im¬ 
patient  and  curt.  He  is  gregarious,  has  all 
the  social  graces  of  a  polished  politician, 
has  a  Wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  top  brack¬ 
ets  of  industry  and  finance,  and  clings  to 
his  American  Legion  buddies. 

Forresta\had  the  deep  respect  pf  the  mili¬ 
tary,  but  asAone  top  military  leader  said  in 
March  of  1918: 

“We  need  ayman  of  decision,  a  man  who  « 
will  make  up  ftis  mind  and  tell  us  what  to 
do  and  cut  out  Idl  this  quibbling  and  quar¬ 
reling.”  f 

Johnson  was  th^manwho  could  make  up 
his  mind,  and  quickly,  rfut  a  year  later,  this 
top  military  leader  Wj^ld  be  unwilling  to 
say  whether  he  wanted  decisions  as  fast  and 
as  sweeping  as  Johnson  made  them.  Forced 
to  swallow  a  $13,000,000,000  budget,  a  cut 
of  $1,600,000,000,  /he  top  military  leaders 
have  given  grudging  support  to  economy, 
but  continue  toiCalk  about.their  need  for  a 
few  more  warships,  a  few  rfaore  air  groups, 
and  an  extra  army  division  or  two. 

GENERAL  EISENHOWER  WORRIED 

Even  General  Eisenhower,  who  last  spring 
directed  tjpe  planning  of  the  defense  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  and  who  is 
author  Of  Ike  Three,  the  austerity' $13, 000,- 
000,00Q»*economy  budget,  is  now  worried  that 
the  Nation  is  being  disarmed; 

Johnson  confided  to  his  associates  that  he 
Is  not  going  to  be  panicked  into  spending 
more  for  defense  than  is  necessary.  He  said 
that  the  $13,000,000,000  budget  as  now 
planned  contains  several  hundred  million 
dollars  more  “hardware”  [weapons  such  as 
planes,  tanks,  guns  and  antisubmarine  weap- 
. . -  . 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  a£ 
amended. 

Mr,  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  pending  question  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  KemL  I  desire  to 
state  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  must  hold  a 
hearing  on  a  judicial  nominee  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  leave 
Washington  tomorrow  evening  in  order 
to  assist  in  holding  the  hearing  in  Salt 
£ake  City.  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  if  he  would  be  courteous 
enough  to  permit  me  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  printed  and  is 
lying  on  the  desk,  and  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  be  taken  up  after  my  amendment  is 
disposed  of.  In  that  way  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  my  amend¬ 
ment  today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  my  amendment  may 
be  made  the  pending  question,  with  the 
understanding  that  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  its  disposal  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  shall  come 
in  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado  in  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  after 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 


AID  TO  SPAIN 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Spanish  Aid  Act  of  1950.” 

NATURE  of  assistance 

Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Spanish  state  in  conformity 
with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable  and  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
this  title;  and 

(b)  the  administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  notes  from  time  to  time  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1951  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  funds  during  such  fiscal  year  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for 
assistance  to  Spain  on  credit  terms  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  section  111 

(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  applicable. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JENNER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  if  he  is  trying  to  get  a  vote 
on  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Not  at  this  time. 
When  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  con¬ 
cluded  his  address,  I  shall  ask  for  a  quo¬ 
rum  call,  and  at  that  time  I  shall  ask  for 
10  or  15  minutes  in  which  to  offer  my 
thoughts  on  the  amendment.  Later  this 
afternoon  I  shall  try  to  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  expect  to  get  a  vote  this  after¬ 
noon? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  was  wondering  whether 
we  might  not  agree  to  vote  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  at  a  certain  time 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  me.  I  must  leave  around 
4:30  tomorrow.  It  would  be  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  me  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  tomorrow.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  we  could  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  dislike  to  attempt  to 
make  any  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  without  a  quorum  being  present  or 
without  the  presence  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  requested 
that  the  minority  leader  come  to  the 
Chamber.  He  would  be  more  conversant 
with  the  subject  than  I  would  be. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  certain  we  can  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  tomorrow,  which  I 
believe  would  be  satisfactory  to  everyone. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  It  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  me. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
better  time. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  third  act  of  the 
Marshall-plan  drama,  the  whole  show 
becomes  more  incredible,  more  fantastic, 
and  more  frightening.  Yet,  the  deeper 
the  international  crisis  becomes,  as  the 
stage  on  which  this  drama  is  being 
played,  the  more  determined  are  the 


stage  managers  of  this  production  fur¬ 
ther  to  indulge  their  personal  whims,  to 
peddle  palliatives,  and  perpetuate  their 
vested  interests  in  their  own  tragic  mis¬ 
takes. 

Mr.  President,  March  28,  1949,  a  year 
ago,  in  addressing  myself  to  the  Marshall 
plan  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  said,  “I  am  not 
one  who  adheres  to  the  so-called  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  believe  in 
bipartisanism,”  and  I  went  on  to  say,  “I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  and  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  two-party  system.  It  is  the 
function  of  a  minority  party  to  call  to  the 
people’s  attention  the  consequences  and 
shortcomings  of  the  majority  party.” 

In  the  year  that  has  passed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  nothing  that  has  happened  has 
warranted  changing  my  mind.  Indeed, 
everything  that  has  happened  has  only 
forced  me  to  hold  more  strongly  to  my 
basic  convictions,  so  that  as  this  third 
act  of  the  Marshall  plan  begins,  I  feel  it 
my  solemn  duty  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  we  are  no  longer  just  passive 
spectators  sitting  on  the  side  lines,  hand¬ 
ing  over  our  hard-earned  dollars  to 
watch  this  internationalist  show  go  on. 
Instead,  we  are  being  drawn  ever  deeper 
into  the  backwash  bribery  and  blackmail 
of  the  ancient  ills  of  the  Old  World. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  an  address  which  points  that  up 
very  forcefully.  We  read  yesterday 
about  a  report  which  was  referred  to 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  England  now  wants  the  United 
States  to  pay  off  $9,000,000,000  of  her 
debt. 

We  are  no  longer  lifting  other  nations 
out  of  their  suffering  and  degradation. 
We  are  not  enlarging  areas  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  merely  being  sucked 
ever  deeper  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
power  politics  and  headed  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  destruction  as  a  sovereign 
people. 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
felt  my  struggle  to  help  stop  this  trend 
and  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  the 
J  magnitude  of  the  tragedy  that  was  in 
the  making,  was  a  lone  and  losing  battle. 
For  the  American  people  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  things  that  have  been 
happening  could  happen  to  them.  The 
American  people  believe  in  their  form  of 
government  and  their  way  of  life.  They 
believe  in  giving  the  next  fellow  an  even 
break.  They  are  not  naturally  suspicious 
of  their  fellow  Americans.  They  take 
great  pride  and  place  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  elected  representatives, 
and  they  want  to  do  what  is  right.  They 
want  to  exert  the  full  force  of  our  moral 
leadership  as  a  free  and  sovereign  people 
in  the  struggle  for  a  lasting  peace,  with 
justice  under  law. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  their  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  shaken  at  the  roots. 
They  still  cannot  point  their  finger  at 
the  source,  but  they  have  an  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing  that  somebody  has  been  selling  them 
short  and  they  are  fed  up  with  pre¬ 
digested  propaganda  and  self-appointed 
saviours  and  global  do-gooders  and 
fancy  slogans.  They  want  the  facts  put 
on  the  table,  and  they  want  their  leader¬ 
ship  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  them 
see  what  has  been  happening.  Then 
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they  want  to  make  up  their  own  minds  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  best  course  of  action. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  as  the  debate  on 
this  third  installment  of  the  ECA  gets 
under  way,  the  President  merely  con¬ 
tinues  the  act  by  saying,  “the  American 
people  can  look  back  with  pride  on  the 
achievements  of  our  foreign  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  5  years.” 

Think  of  that,  in  the  face  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  east,  and  in  China 
alone.  Let  me  remind  the  American 
people  that  Russia  dominated  only  180,- 
000,000  people  in  1945,  and  this  is  1950, 
which  covers  the  5  years  to  which  the 
President  referred,  and  today  Russia 
dominates  800,000,000  people.  Yet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says,  “The 
American  people  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  the  achievements  of  our  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  5  years.” 

All  I  care  to  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
if  Mr.  Truman  is  proud  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  this  period,  he  is  either 
suffering  from  criminal  ignorance,  he  is 
betrayed  by  his  advisers,  or  he  is  stooping 
to  play  politics  with  our  future  just  to 
cover  up  his  own  tragic  mistakes.  Or, 
he  has  been  listening  to  his  own  echo 
so  long  as  a  mighty  miracle  man,  he  just 
cannot  understand  that  those  who  have 
been  following  in  his  Pied  Piper  proces¬ 
sion  are  finally  beginning  to  desert  him. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mr.  President, 
the  resentment  of  the  American  people  at 
this  moment  is  just  beginning  to  find  ex¬ 
pression.  It  does  not  take  much  imagi¬ 
nation  to  foresee  that  as  the  outrageous 
story  of  the  past  continues  to  unfold, 
all  the  New  and  Pair  Deal  myths  and 
legends  abut  how  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  party  of  peace,  plenty,  and  prog- 
gress,  are  going  to  die  of  the  withering 
contempt  of  my  fellow-Americans. 

The  President  insults  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  in  attempting 
to  enlist  their  support  for  this  third  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  Marshall  plan,  by  assur¬ 
ing  them  they  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  our  foreign  policy,  for 
such  assurances  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  is  President  Truman 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  terrible  sacri¬ 
fice  and  suffering  of  the  last  war,  which, 
we  were  led  to  believe,  was  fought  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  so-called  four  freedoms,  has 
resulted  in  the  imposition  of  slavery  and 
degradation  to  more  than  800,000,000, 
most  of  whom  were  sold  out  and  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  Stalin? 

Is  the  President  proud  of  the  fact  this 
terrible  war  that  was  to  restore  freedom 
from  fear  and  want,  has  resulted  in  turn¬ 
ing  loose  between  60  and  80  million  refu¬ 
gees  across  the  world,  according  to  Paul 
Ruegger,  president  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Toeey  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment  fall  within  the  5-year  period  to 
which  the  President  referred? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  would  say  it  does.  I 
would  say  the  “last  5  years”  would  run 
from  1950  to  1945,  and  that  is  the  period 


during  which  these  terrible  mistakes 
have  been  made  and  this  terrible  di¬ 
plomacy  has  been  conducted. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  views 
with  pride  his  execution  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  he  Is  proud  of  it, 
and  I  said  there  were  three  reasons  why 
he  was  proud  of  it;  I  named  them. 

Is  the  President  proud  of  the  fact  the 
war  that  was  fought  for  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  has  destroyed 
the  very  foundation  of  international  law, 
paralyzed  the  European  and  Asiatic  Con¬ 
tinents  and  plunged  hundreds  of  millions 
more  of  our  fellow-beings  into  the  midst 
of  a  terrifying  civil  and  guerrilla  warfare 
all  around  the  globe? 

There  is  a  second  reason,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  why  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  following  the  propaganda  line 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  cheaper  than 
war — oh,  how  many  times  we  have  heard 
that — and  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  pay  its  staggering 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  talk  of  how 
the  Marshall  plan  is  cheaper  than  war 
is  so  much  hypocritical  drivel,  for  the 
Marshall  plan  is  not  financing  a  cold 
war,  it  is  financing  a  perpetual  unde¬ 
clared  war  all  over  the  world.  This  un¬ 
declared  war  will  bankrupt  us  in  exactly 
the  way  which  Lenin  foretold  when  he 
boasted,  “We  will  force  America  to  spend 
herself  into  bankruptcy.” 

It  is  an  insult,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
native  intelligence  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  tell  them  the  Marshall  plan  is 
cheaper  than  war.  In  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  ECA  Com¬ 
merce  Mission,  October  1949,  we  find, 
and  I  quote: 

From  July  1914  through  1948  the  United 
States  exported  goods  and  services  to  a  value 
of  $270,000,000,000  and  imported  goods  and 
services  to  a  value  of  only  $169,000,000,000. 
Thus  we  exported  $101,000,000,000  more  than 
we  imported  over  this  period. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
poured  out  over  $101,000,000,000  since 
1914  down  the  rat  holes  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  addition,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hoffman  stated  during  the  ECA  hear¬ 
ings,  in  defense  of  this  thesis : 

You  and  I  also  know  that  a  shooting  war 
is  definitely  more  costly.  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Gordon  Gray,  recently  has  stated  that 
World  War  II  will  have  cost  the  United  States 
$1,300,000,000,000  before  it  is  finally  paid  for, 
and  a  trillion  is  a  thousand  billion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
continuing  to  fight  the  Second  World 
War,  the  staggering  cost  of  which  is  im¬ 
possible  to  grasp — $1,300,000,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gordon  Gray. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  $50,000,000,000  since  the  so-called 
end  of  the  war  for  national  defense,  and 
our  defenses  are  a  shambles  and  dis¬ 
grace.  Why,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
these  billions,  are  we  not  in  a  position 
either  to  win  a  war  or  keep  the  peace? 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Marshall  plan  program  we  already  have 
poured  $10,000,000,000  into  Europe  and 
yet,  on  page  20  of  the  ECA  hearings,  we 
discover  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 


and  Mr.  Hoffman  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  bring  Europe  back  to  the  level  of  co¬ 
operation  and  integration  of  1913  before 
the  First  World  War,  even  if  our  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  objectives  are  reached. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  our  $260,- 
000,000,000  debt  which  is  steadily  rising, 
with  an  announced  $7,000,000,000  deficit 
this  year  and  a  probable  $10,000,000,000 
deficit  next  year. 

On  top  of  this,  Mr.  President,  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Department,  has 
warned  us  our  domestic  budget  will  rise' 
from  its  present  $41,000,000,000  level  to 
$67,000,000,000,  if  the  President’s 
schemes  for  covering  up  the  domestic 
consequences  of  this  outrageous  biparti¬ 
san  policy  is  enacted  into  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  reason  why  the 
American  people  no  longer  accept  the 
President’s  glib  assurances  about  our 
wonderful  successes  with  the  Marshall 
plan  in  the  cold  war  is  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  foundations  on 
which  we  have  built  and  projected  every 
single  international  program  during  and 
since  the  war  have  crumbled  beneath 
our  feet. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  14,  1950,  I 
read  into  the  Record  a  list  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  our  international  meddling  since  the 
war  have  been  based,  and,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  so  important  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  realize  just  exactly  how  stag¬ 
gering  the  tragedy  in  the  making  has 
become,  I  want  to  read  the  list  again  into 
the  Record  and  follow  up  the  list  of  prin¬ 
ciples  with  a  list  of  the  international 
conferences  which  were  based  upon  them 
and  from  which  all  the  basic  commit¬ 
ments  that  underlie  our  war  and  postwar 
policies  were  derived: 

First  we  were  propagandized  into  believing 
that  Russia  was  a  peace-loving  ally  upon 
whom  we  could  count  for  general  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  just  solution  of  all  the  economic, 
social,  political,  and  military  problems  of  a 
postwar  world. 

That  has  not  been  wholly  given  up  yet 
because,  only  in  the  last  political  cam¬ 
paign,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
referred  to  Stalin — I  cannot  quote  him 
exactly,  though  I  should  be  able  to,  but 
all  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
will  recall,  and  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  recall,  that  the  President  re¬ 
ferred  to  Stalin  as  “Good  Ole  Joe.  He  is 
not  a  bad  fellow.”  That  is  one  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions  upon  which  we  have  pro- 
ceded.  I  continue  to  read  the  list: 

Second,  we  were  promised  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  base  for  the  forthcoming  peace 
treaties.  These  principles  we  also  were 
propagandized  into  believing  Russia  had  en¬ 
dorsed  and  would  continue  to  endorse. 

Third,  we  were  promised  that  the  system 
of  sovereign  and  independent  states,  and  the 
whole  system  of  international  laws  upon 
which  that  system  has  been  based,  would  be 
preserved,  and  that  these  nations  would  be 
permitted  also  to  join  in  solving  the  world 
problems  as  sovereign  and  independent 
states. 

Fourth,  we  were  promised  that  the  van¬ 
quished  peoples  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
would  be  reincorporated  into  the  family  of 
peace-loving  nations  on  the  basis  of  equal 
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access  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the 
world. 

Fifth,  we  were  promised  that  there  would 
be  preserved  in  all  the  nations,  stable  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  with  whom  we  could  enter 
into  long-term  social,  economic,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  contracts. 

Yet,  the  plain  fact  is,  every  one  of  these 
principles  have  been  repudiated  by  the  secret 
diplomacy  of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
Which  changed  what  set  out  to  be  a  war  of 
limited  objectives  in  Europe  and  Asia,  into  a 
world  revolution. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  mentioned  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  trade  of  the  areas  in  question. 
Does  the  Senator  understand,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  believes, 
and  has  believed  for  a  long  time,  that 
the  thing  which  prohibits  us  from  equal 
access  to  the  trade  of  these  areas  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  colonial  system? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  one  further 
question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course,  the  colonial 
system  is  destroyed  now  because  we  sat 
down  at  Tehran,  Potsdam,  and  Yalta 
and  made  a  deal  and  turned  over  the 
east  to  the  Communists.  So  that  is  all 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  then,  believes  that 
perhaps  all  of  Asia  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
lost  because  of  the  turning  over  of  Man, 
churia  to  the  Russians  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  the  recent  happenings  in  China 
as  the  result  thereof. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  that  is  self- 
evident. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  a  colonial  system  has  not 
grown  up  with  Russia  as  the  center?  Is 
Hot  the  dependency  of  countries  such  as 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland  upon  Russia,  in 
its  essence  a  colonial  system? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  the  new  co¬ 
lonial  system,  and  if  Russia  can  make  it 
Work,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  she 
will  not  be  a  great  empire  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  colonial  system 
we  are  financing  at  this  time,  then, 
through  the  financing  of  the  empire  - 
minded  nations,  which  are  included  in 
the  16  Marshall  plan  nations — and  those 
nations  are,  of  course,  England,  Bel¬ 
gium — 

Mr.  JENNER.  Prance. 

Mr.  MALONE.  France. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Italy. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  are  putting  Italy 
into  the  business;  but  it  includes  the 
Netherlands,  at  least.  Through  the  ECA 
and  through  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  now  through  the  great  point  4  bold, 
new  program  to  finance - 


Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  better  known  as 
"point  forever." 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  any  case  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  agrees  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  does  he  not,  that 
if  we  guarantee  the  investments  in  the 
colonial  areas  against  confiscation,  na¬ 
tionalization,  and  every  other  kind  of  a 
trick  for  which  the  colonial  nations  are 
famous,  then  we  will  help  hold  the  co¬ 
lonial  system  together  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Africa  and  in  other  areas  where 
we  are  now  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Africa, 
busy  parceling  out  the  slave  areas  to 
these  nations. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  other  words,  we  are 
helping  establish  a  system  which  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  having  equal  access  to  the 
trade.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  first  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco.  There  we  told 
the  country  that  we  would  have  freedom 
with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
Many  persons  believed  that,  and  all  of  us 
wanted  to  believe  it,  although  many  were 
skeptical,  after  noticing  the  treatment 
given  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  meeting 
I  represented  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs;  it  was  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  that  committee  that  I  attended, 
as  an  observer. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana,  have  we  changed  that  arrange¬ 
ment  entirely;  and  are  we  now  engaged 
in  financing  and  holding  these  colonial 
areas,  which  in  themselves  prevent  the 
accomplishment?  of  what  we  said  at  San 
Francisco  we  were  going  to  do? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Apparently  so.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  President,  when  mention  is 
made  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  let 
me  say  that  we  do  not  have  one,  and  we 
never  have  had  one.  If  there  is  talk 
about  the  revival  of  our  foreign  policy,  it 
is  talk  about  reviving  something  that 
never  existed  in  the  first  place.  We  have 
just  been  living  on  crises  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  propaganda  peddled  by  30,000 
propagandists  of  the  New  Deal.  The  sad 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  Republicans 
have  fallen  for  the  bipartisan  booby  trap, 
and  have  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road 
with  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  me,  and  I  have  a  further  question  in 
connection  with  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy:  Is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  under  our 
Constitution  our  Government  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  equal  divisions,  namely, 
the  judicial,  the  legislative,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branches? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing;  but  it  is  not  very  popular  any 
more  in  the  United  States  to  refer  to  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  divisions.  A  person  in 
this  country  is  considered  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  and  something  of  a  mossback 


if  he  still  believes  in  three  equal  divisions 
of  government  under  the  constitutional 
system. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  any  agreement 
made  ahead  of  time,  before  a  foreign 
policy  is  announced  by  the  executive 
department — and  of  course  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  places  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  the  responsibility  for  fixing 
foreign'  policy. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  agree  and  believe — as 
I  do  at  the  present  time — that  any  un¬ 
derstanding  or  agreement  made  ahead 
of  time  by  the  Senate,  before  it  knew 
exactly  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
before  such  announcement  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  would  be  a 
technical  violation  or  at  least  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  and  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  I  shall  go  into 
that  matter  further,  a  little  later  in  my 
remarks;  and  I  shall  show  how,  by  the 
so-called  revival  of  the  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Dulles,  in  New  York,  who  represents  a 
man  who  twice  has  been  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States — and 
Mr.  Dulles  himself  was  defeated  by  the 
people  of  his  own  State — has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  present  administration, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  although  he  has  not  even  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  He  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  President;  the  President 
has  selected  him,  a  lame  duck,  a  defeated 
candidate;  and  he  is  going  to  revive  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  my  remarks.  At  their  con¬ 
clusion  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes,  once  more. 

Mr.  MALONE.  For  30  or  35  years  I 
have  heard  of  the  partisan  activity  of  a 
political  party  in  taking  care  of  its  own 
lame  ducks;  but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  I  have  been  noticing  it,  that 
the  party  in  power  has  taken  care  of  the 
lame  ducks  of  the  opposing  party. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  this  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  It  is  many  things  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  a  little  in  quot¬ 
ing  from  my  speech  of  March  14  and  the 
points  listed  in  it: 

Yet,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  every  one  of 
these  principles  has  just  been  repudiated  by 
the  secret  diplomacy  of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  which  changed  what  set  out  to  be 
a  war  of  limited  objectives  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  into  a  world  revolution. 

Sixth,  although  the  pro-Russian  sell-out 
of  our  vital  interests  and  security  was  finally 
forced  into  the  open,  every  single  principle 
on  which  our  policies  have  been  based  since 
then  has  also  collapsed. 

On  February  6,  1950,  writing  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  ad¬ 
mitted:  ‘‘It  begins  to  be  possible  to  foresee 
a  great  event  here  in  Washington — nothing 
less  than  a  sharp  change  in  the  whole  tempo, 
scope,  and  plan  of  basic  American  policy. 
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What  has  been  happening  in  effect,  is  the 
rapid  collapse  of  all  the  assumptions  on 
which  policy  has  been  based  since  the  1943 
election.  There  have  been  three  of  those  as¬ 
sumptions:  (1)  That  the  Soviet  Union 
wished  to  achieve  its  aims  by  the  peaceful 
conquest  of  infiltration;  (2)  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons  would 
continue  to  operate  as  a  final  safeguard 
against  Soviet  aggression;  (3)  that  there  was, 
therefore,  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  win 
the  cold  war.” 

Seventh,  all  of  the  ballyhoo  about  the 
United  Nations  being  our  only  hope  of  peace 
now  has  been  so  completely  exploded  that 
the  New  York  Times  itself,  admitted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1950,  “we  see  thorough  sabotage 
of  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  whole 
world — in  the  UN,  in  the  Far  East,  and  south¬ 
east  Asia,  and  in  the  European  satellite  coun¬ 
tries.  Diplomats  are  quarantined  or  ex¬ 
pelled,  visas  are  not  granted,  treaties  and 
agreements  are  violated;  in  all  ways  the- So¬ 
viet  world  is  being  cut  off  from  the  West.” 

Eighth,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  we  alone  had  the 
atom  bomb,  and  now  the  February  11  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  reveals  that  “many 
Frenchmen  conclude,  as  did  Gen.  Pierre  Bel- 
lotte.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  that  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  has  not  solved  any  defense  poli¬ 
cies,  and  that  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the 
Acheson  policy  offer  little  assurance  of  safety 
to  western  Europe.” 

I  am  quoting  further:  “The  comment  is 
made  that  it  may  also  have  rendered  western 
Europe  permanently  defenseless — unless  it 
acquired  such  bombs,  which  do  not  form  a 
part  of  the  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  proffered  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact.” 

Ninth,  the  basis  upon  which  the  Marshall 
plan  was  framed  is  now  disintegrating  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  and,  as  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  10,  1950,  admits,  the  second  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Recovery  reveals  that  "at¬ 
tempts  to  eliminate  dollar  deficits  solely  by 
increasing  exports  to  dollar  markets  are 
simply  out  of  the  question  by  1953,  and  for 
that  matter,  for  the  indefinite  future.” 

I  interrupt  to  say  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  end  by 
1952 — is  supposed  to.  Continuing  the 
quotation : 

Tenth,  since  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan  was  based  upon  continued  access  by  the 
European  nations  to  the  rich  raw  materials, 
resources,  and  trade  monopolies  of  their  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  in  the  Far  East,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  communism  in  Asia  is  destroying  any 
hope  whatever  of  restoring  European  eco¬ 
nomic  stability. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  from 
George  Sokolsky,  March  29,  1950,  listing 
the  13  major  conferences  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  the  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  which  I  have  just 
enumerated: 

Casablanca,  January  14-24,  1943;  First 
Quebec,  August  17-24,  1943;  Moscow,  October 
19-30,  1943;  First  UNRRA,  November  10- 
December  1,  1943;  First  Cairo,  November  22- 
26,  1943. 

What  a  mess  that  was! 

Tehran,  November  28-December  1,  1943. 

That  was  a  quick  one,  but  it  did  a  vast 
amount  of  damage,  which  probably  will 
not  be  repaired  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Second  Cairo,  December  4-6,  1943;  Bretton 
Woods,  July  1-22,  1944;  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
August  21-October  7,  1944;  Second  Quebec, 
September  11-14,  1944;  second  UNRRA,  Sep¬ 
tember  15-27,  1944;  Yalta,  February  3-11, 
1945. 


The  damage  done  at  Yalta  can  never 
be  told. 

San  Francisco,  April  25-June  26,  1945. 

I  exclude  Potsdam  because  it  was  merely 
an  affirmation  of  Yalta. 

The  realization  of  how  far  reaching  a 
defeat  we  confront  has  so  alarmed  the 
architects,  the  brain-trusters,  and  the 
supporters  of  our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  they  have  broken  ranks  in  the 
press — and  that  has  been  a  rather  united 
front — in  the  State  Department,  in  the 
labor  unions,  in  the  Republican  Party, 
and  in  the  Democratic  Party  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
my  colleagues  with  a  long  recitation  of 
the  frightful  warnings  of  an  impending 
disaster  from  such  ardent  international 
commentators  as  Marquis  Childs, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Anne  O’Hara  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Walter  Lippmann,  Joseph 
Alsop,  William  Henry  Chamberlain, 
David  Lawrence,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  others,  but 
their  warnings  are  a  matter  of  record, 
and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  their  pro¬ 
tests  against  those  things  to  which  the 
American  people  continue  to  be  forced 
to  be  a  party.  So  much  for  the  press. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  is  even  more 
startling  is  the  fact  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  itself  has  now  broken  ranks. 
I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  a  special 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
21,  from  Tokyo,  by  Burton  Crane: 

Discontent  with  the  State  Department  has 
become  widespread  among  Americans  work¬ 
ing  in  Asia.  In  a  3-month  trip  to  Formosa 
and  Hong  Kong  this  correspondent  found 
few  compatriots  who  defended  the  American 
policies. 

The  virtually  unanimous  opinion  is  that 
the  Asiatic  situation  has  changed  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  last  6  months  and  the  State 
Department  still  is  following  policies  that 
may  have  been  valid  a  year  ago  but  are  not 
now.  Even  among  foreign  service  officials 
there  is  a  tendency  to  agree  to  the  view 
that  trying  to  check  communism  in  the  small 
southeast  Asian  countries  will  get  nowhere 
and  the  best  American  bet  is  to  help  and  use 
the  reborn  Nationalist  Chinese  Government 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  only  force  In 
Asia  with  a  sizable  antl-Communist  army. 

In  justice  it  must  be  noted  that  many  of 
the  State  Department’s  loudest  critics  are 
the  same  men  who  last  autumn  would  have 
gone  even  farther  in  the  other  direction. 
Then  they  would  have  rushed  to  recognize 
Communist  China  in  the  hope  that  by  work¬ 
ing  with  Mao  Tze-tung’s  government  the 
United  States  could  prevent  it  from  orient¬ 
ing  its  foreign  affairs  exclusively  to  Moscow. 

But,  argue  the  critics,  the  situation  has 
changed  since  then  and  the  policy  also 
should  change.  *  *  *  Kven  among  For¬ 

eign  Service  employees  this  correspondent 
found  no  supporters  for  the  view  aired  by 
Prof.  Owen  Lattimore  in  a  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  last  week.  Professor  Lattimore  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  United  States  let  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  lie,  even  hastening  their  fall  on  the 
theory  after  they  had  gone  Mr.  Mao  would 
not  be  pressed  so  hard  against  Premier 
Stalin  and  the  United  States  might  be  able 
to  deal  with  him. 

That  is,  with  a  Red  Communist. 

The  President’s  bipartisan  supporters 
also  have  broken  ranks  in  the  labor 
unions.  The  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  March  23, 1950,  from  which  I  quote: 

The  Administration’s  move  to  lower  tariffs 
so  as  to  stimulate  International  trade  and 


help  out  the  Marshall  plan  nations  is  run¬ 
ning  Into  the  growing  opposition  of  labor 
groups. 

Yesterday,  the  newly  formed  National  La¬ 
bor-Management  Council  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  issued  a  demand  for  "reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  against  unfair  and  deflationary  for¬ 
eign  competition.” 

The  Council,  while  numerically  small, 
nonetheless  includes  15  international  and 
national  affiliates  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  has  been  and  is  a  champion 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  April  21,  the 
New  York  Times  revealed  that — 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations, '“appealed  to  con¬ 
gressional  leaders  today  for  prompt  aid  to 
unemployed  workers. 

He  said  that  unemployment  was  a  serious 
problem  in  the  larger  cities.  The  national 
total  is  about  4,250,000.  In  addition,  more 
than  8,000,000  persons  were  employed  less 
than  35  hours  a  week  and  more  than 
2,000,000  of  these  were  available  for  full-time 
work.  *  *  * 

“The  CIO  is  increasingly  concerned,”  Mr. 
Murray  said,  "about  the  serious  proportions 
unemployment  has  reached  in  many  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  over  40  areas  in  the  United  States  in 
which  unemployment  has  exceeded  12  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force.  In  more  than  80 
cities  and  towns  unemployment  has  reached 
between  7  and  12  percent  of  the  labor  force.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  “do- 
gooders”  are  not  doing  so  good  by  Amer¬ 
ican  labor,  and  yet  these  Marshall  plan 
directors  have  now  launched  an  all-out 
assault  on  the  American  economic  and 
labor  markets  to  flood  this  country  with 
slave-labor  imports,  which  cannot  help 
but  force  us  into  a  disastrous  depression. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  last  year,  in  which  he 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  “Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
little  concerned  I  am  about  foreign 
competition”? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  read  that  re¬ 
mark. 

Mi1.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  know  whether  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
is  still  of  the  same  frame  of  mind? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  presume  he  is.  I  have 
never  seen  any  retraction  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  .  His  excuse  naturally  is  that  when 
American  men  are  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs,  we  will  increase  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  will  pick  up  those 
unemployed  persons  and  their  families 
and  transport  them  somewhere  else. 
He  said,  “We  may  have  to  reeducate  a 
few  of  them  and  do  something  for  in¬ 
dustry.”  But,  nevertheless,  he  does  not 
care  anything  about  Americans. 

Mr.  KEM.  Am  I  right  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Hoffman  recently  said  that 
in  the  case  of  unemployment  or  paral¬ 
ysis  of  American  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  ECA  abroad  we 
should  extend  direct  relief  to  American 
industry? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  both  to  employees 
and  to  industry. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  under¬ 
stand  that  he  meant  that  American  in- 
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dustry,  driven  out  of  business,  should  be 
subsidized? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  would  interpret  it  in 
that  way;  yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Where  does  any  Fed¬ 
eral  money  come  from?  It  comes  from 
the  people,  through  taxation. 

Mr.  KEM.  So  the  people  are  being 
asked  to  pay  money  to  build  industry 
abroad  and  then  to  put  up  the  money  to 
relieve  American  industry  which  is  put 
out  of  business  by  our  operations  abroad? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  that  impress  itself 
on  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  a  sound, 
constructive  program? 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  certainly  does  not,  or 
the  Senator  frorfi  Indiana  would  not  be 
standing  here,  as  he  has  ever  since  he 
has  been  ip  this  body,  fighting  this  lone¬ 
some  fight  against  a  tragic  policy  which 
means  the  bankruptcy  and  destruction 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  recall  that  one  of  the  remedies 
for  unemployment  which  Mr.  Hoffman 
offered  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  was  that  there 
is  going  to  be  some  additional  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  that  we  will  have  tutors 
to  teach  them  new  jobs? 

Mr.  JENNER.  To  reeducate  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  that  we  will  have 
tutors  to  teach  industrialists  how  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  industries  after  they  have 
lost  their  stockholders’  money.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  was  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman’s  thought;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  recall  it.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  record  clearly 
shows  the  President’s  bipartisan  sup¬ 
porters  have  broken  ranks  in  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
Such  distinguished  colleagues  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefattver],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore], 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives],  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Hendrickson],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  together  with  such  men  as 
Harold  Stassen  and  others,  have  become 
completely  unconvinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  policies  we  are  continuing  to  pur¬ 
sue  and  are  alarmed  at  the  inevitable 
consequences  that  lie  ahead  if  these  poli¬ 
cies  are  not  radically  altered. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  none  other  than 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  told  W.  John  Ken¬ 
ney,  ECA’s  Mission  Chief  to  England, 


during  the  hearings,  in  commenting  on 
the  trade  practices  which  were  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Marshall  plan  funds : 

This  situation  at  present  is  following 
blindly  a  policy  of  trade  without  regard  to 
human  consequences.  You  just  cannot  do 
that  in  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  requests  for 
this  third  installment  of  the  Marshall 
plan  must  be  projected.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  facts.  President  Truman  has  been 
carrying  on  in  his  own  arrogant,  self- 
sufficient  way.  Until  just  a  few  days  ago 
he  had  not  even  stopped  at  calling  honest 
critics,  who  were  dealing  in  the  realm  of 
facts,  agents  of  the  Kremlin. 

.  Then,  suddenly,  overnight.  President 
Truman’s  bipartisanism  broke  out  all 
over,  like  a  rash.  Overnight  everything 
became  bipartisan  sweetness  and  light. 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dulles  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  positions  as  consultants  in  the 
State  Department.  Both  of  them  were 
defeated  by  the  people  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  States.  The  President,  Mr.  Acheson, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  have  gone  far  out  of  their 
way  to  try  and  resurrect  a  bipartisan 
policy  which  never  existed,  in  the  first 
place.  It  may  have  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  but  it  never  existed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  people  are  not  fooled  by 
these  antics.  They  know  when  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  overnight, 
stops  shouting  “S  O  B”  and  starts  holler¬ 
ing  “S  O  S,”  something  really  is  wrong. 
Yet,  the  American  people  still  do  not 
know  how  wrong  things  really  are. 

For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
sudden  outburst  of  bipartisan  piety  is 
merely  a  last-ditch  desperate  attempt 
to  slam  the  bipartisan  booby-trap  door 
behind  us  and  lock  it  for  good.  These 
same  architects  who  have  gotten  us  into 
this  bipartisan  debacle  all  over  the  world 
are  now  playing  politics  with  a  venge¬ 
ance,  and  this  time  playing  for  keeps. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
very  day  the  senior  Senator  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally]  asked  the  support  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  this  third  installment  of  the 
Marshall  plan  by  telling  them  to  put 
peace  above  politics,  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  Ambassador  at  Large  for  EGA, 
spoke  at  a  Democratic  dinner  in  New 
York  City,  a  speech  described  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  April  21  as 
an  aggressively  bipartisan  speech,  in 
which  he  gave  President  Truman  and  the 
Fair  Deal  all  credit  for  successful  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  policies.  He  attacked 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  other 
Republicans  for  timid  and  vacillating 
leadership  in  national  affairs,  saying  the 
party  was  terrified  of  progress. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  day,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  revealed  that  after  all  the 
bipartisan  folderol  Mr.  Acheson  had 
gone  through,  and  in  spite  of  almost 
unanimous  Republican  approval  of  the 
peril-point  provisions  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  Secretary  Acheson 
went  before  a  House  committee  and  de¬ 
manded  that  Congress  ratify  the  charter 


of  the  ITO,  which  is  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
plete  sell-out  of  American  interests. 

In  other  words,  after  putting  his  bi¬ 
partisan  arm  around  the  Republican 
Party  again,  his  first  official  act  is  to  slap 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  face. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Did  not  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  contain  a  plank  specifically 
saying  that  foreign  trade  shall  be  devel¬ 
oped  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition,  and  did  it  not  oppose  the 
importation  of  the  products  of  cheap  la¬ 
bor  and  slave  labor  produced  throughout 
the  world,  which  would  endanger  the 
living  standards  of  the  American  work¬ 
man,  farmer,  and  American  industry? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  would  be  a  complete  sell¬ 
out  of  every  interest  that  is  American. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  if  Mr.  Thorp,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  testify 
specifically  in  January  1949,  and  reaf¬ 
firmed  his  stand  many  times  since,  that 
the  three  parts  of  the  program,  which 
he  outlined  at  that  time,  were  depend¬ 
ent  upon  each  other  and  were  all  parts  of 
a  whole?  Did  he  not  also  say  at  that 
time  that  those  three  parts  were  first,  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act;  second,  the 
ECA,  and  third,  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  so  adequately 
described?  Did  he  not  say  that  those 
three  items  were  all  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  each  depended  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  recall  his  say¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  assure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  that  he 
did  say  just  that.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  one  further 
question,  if  he  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  he  did  tie  the  three- 
part  free-trade  program  together,  and  if 
that  is  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
makes  up  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy — 
and  if  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  adopted  on  February  6  of  this  year 
does  include  the  plank  described  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada;  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  how  there  can 
possibly  be  a  bipartisan  policy. 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  cannot  be  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  there  never 
has  been,  and  I  hope  and  pray  to  God 
there  never  will  be. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  continues  to  let  the  out¬ 
rageous  propaganda  that  was  offered  in 
support  of  the  third  installment  of  the 
Marshall  plan  stand  as  it  is  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  effort,  whatever,  to  tell  the  real 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  now  to  go  into  this  matter  in 
detail,  but  I  want  to  give  just  a  few  il¬ 
lustrations  to  my  colleagues  of  how  we 
have  been  duped. 
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Let  us  take  the  testimony  of  Prance, 
which  was  given  by  Barry  Bingham, 
Chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to  France.  I 
understand  he  has  in  his  employ  some 
600  bureaucrats.  On  page  180  of  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Bingham  said,  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  great  hopes  that  France  will 
be  able  to  carry  its  own  weight  after 
1952.” 

This  was  February  27,  1950.  Yet, 
April  22,  1950,  Mr.  Bingham  told  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington: 

These  are  the  three  alternatives  for  1952. 
We  can  support  the  French  with  American 
tax  money;  or  we  can  abandon  the  French, 
risking  a  Communist  victory  and  loss  of  an 
Important  market  for  our  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories;  or  we  can  lower  our  tariff  barriers  to 
a  reasonable  degree  and  buy  from  France 
so  that  she  in  turn  can  buy  what  she  wants 
and  desperately  needs  from  us.  When  I 
say  France,  I  might  just  as  well  say  western 
Europe.  That  Is  the’  shape  and  size  of  the 
problem. 

What  about  England,  Mr.  President? 
The  testimony  of  how  Marshall  plan  aid 
has  been  spent  in  England  has  been 
shocking  for  it  reveals  we  have  been 
financing  the  nationalization  of  British 
industry,  socialized  medicine,  and  all  of 
Britain’s  other  socialistic  schemes,  up  to 
the  hilt.  It  reveals  we  are  financing  the 
British  in  their  conclusion  of  American 
exports  to  foreign  markets;  that  we  are 
financing  the  modernization  of  industry 
to  flood  our  domestic  markets,  and  that 
we  are  financing  the  outrageous  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  domestic  market  for 
European  goods  and  the  destruction  of 
Germany’s  competitive  industrial  poten¬ 
tial,  thus  making  the  recovery  of  Europe 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

Furthermore,  on  April  4,  1950,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  admitted  the  British 
gold  reserve  had  reached  $1,984,000,000 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Cripps  admitted  Britain  had  also 
succeeded  in  balancing  her  internal 
budget  with  the  profits  from  her  sterling 
area  trade.  Meanwhile,  we  are  going 
deeper  into  the  red  by  every  tick  of  the 
clock  and  it  certainly  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  to  ask  the  question  in  the  light 
of  these  developments,  who  should  be 
helping  whom  to  balance  their  budgets? 

And  yet,  we  are  continuing  to  pour  out 
more  money  to  perpetuate  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  defeating  our  basic 
•objectives  in  Europe. 

In  other  words,  England’s  external 
and  internal  budgets  are  balanced,  and 
she  has  a  gold  reserve  of  $2,000,000,000, 
while  our  national  debt  is  $260,000,000,- 
000,  is  going  up  $7,000,000,000  more  this 
year,  perhaps  will  be  $10,000,000,000 
more  next  year,  and,  if  Truman  and  his 
Fair  Dealers  and  “fairy  dealers”  have 
their  way,  it  will  go  up  many  more  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
England  has  asked  us  to  pay  off  $9,- 
000,000,000  of  her  debt,  and  has  asked  us 
for  another  $700,000,000  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Oh,  what  fools  we  are! 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  change  in  tactics  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  ERP,  as  shown  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  morning's  Times-Herald. 


Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  not  seen  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  understands  what  the 
switch  in  tactics  and  methods  is  all 
about.  I  quote  from  the  article: 

Truman’s  aides  claim  it’s  ERP  or  a  de¬ 
pression. 

It  has  reference  to  a  depression  for 
the  United  States,  of  course. 

Administration  leaders  have  told  the 
House  and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
ties  in  a  secret  session  that  foreign-aid 
spending  must  be  continued  unabated  or 
the  country  faces  the  threat  of  a  depression. 

President  Truman  and  his  aides  told  the 
Congressmen  that  the  European  recovery 
program  billions  are  all  that  is  preventing 
an  unmanageable  surplus  of  farm  products. 
Stop  foreign  aid  spending,  and  our  markets 
will  be  glutted,  they  maintained. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Whose  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Our  own,  of  course. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Our  own? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Why  is  it  that  in  the 
last  2  years  we  have  bought  almost  a 
half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  wheat  from 
Canada  under  the  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  are  probably  eat¬ 
ing  Canada  wheat,  while  we  store  our 
own  wheat  as  a  surplus  crop. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then,  why  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  raise  question  about  foreign 
oils?  Whose  products  are  we  using? 
We  are  using  American  dollars  to  finance 
these  countries. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Without  a  flexible- 
import  fee,  which  would  make  up  the 
differential  in  cost  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  wage-living  standards  between 
this  country  and  the  competitive  nations, 
we  are  purchasing  foreign  products  for 
domestic  use  and  paying  subsidies  to 
American  producers.  In  the  case  of 
dried  eggs  from  China,  we  pay  $1.10  for 
dried  eggs,  leaving  the  Chinamen  to 
starve  and  storing  our  own  eggs  in  the 
Kansas  cave. 

Mr.  JENNER.  To  starve  people  helps 
the  Communist  program.  Apparently 
that  is  our  objective. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  very 
diligent  in  clearly  stating  the  problem. 
At  first,  in  1948,  it  was  said  that  our  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  feed  hungry  people,  stop 
communism,  and  to  rehabilitate  indus¬ 
try.  In  1949  it  was  to  lower  the  import 
fees  and  tariffs  and  promote  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
United  States.  In  1950  the  ECA  repre¬ 
sentatives  say  that  we  now  must  appro¬ 
priate  $3,250,000,000  for  Europe  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  products  to  prevent  a  depres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  order  to  close  the 
dollar  gap. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  1948,  the  avowed 
position  was  that  the  Marshall  plan 
would  furnish  markets  in  Europe  for 
American  industrialists  and  American 
workmen.  In  1949  we  must  import  the 
surplus  goods  for  Europe.  Our  objective 
now  is  said  to  be  to  prevent  a  depression 
here.  Has  the  Senator  noticed  the  two 


switches  from  the  initial  objectives,  and 
does  he  understand  what  it  means? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  understand  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  understand  we  do  not  have  a 
foreign  policy.  It  changes  as  the  wind 
changes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  can  be  continually  duped  by 
the  tons  of  propaganda  emanating  from 
the  State  Department  every  day? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  afraid  they  can. 
I  hope  they  cannot,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
can.  I  shall  never  stop  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

A  third  illustration,  Mr.  President. 
In  February  1950,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
told  Congress  “the  year-old  Republic  of 
Korea  offers  impressive  proof  that  the 
Marshall  plan  is  indeed  a  potent  weapon 
for  peace.” 

Yet  on  March  23,  1950,  Mr.  Hoffman 
wrote  the  Korean  Premier  that  unless 
inflation  was  immediately  controlled, 
“it  is  my  real  fear  that  the  point  will  be 
reached  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
where  our  aid  would  make  no  further  net 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Korea.” 

In  other  words,  here  is  the  head  of  the 
Marshall-plan  administration  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  saying  that  “the  year-old  Republic 
of  Korea  offers  impressive  proof  that 
the  Marshall  plan  is  indeed  a  potent 
weapon  for  peace,”  and  just  a  few  days 
later  saying,  “It  is  my  real  fear  that  the 
point  will  be  reached  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  wheve  our  aid  would  make 
no  further  net  contribution  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  Korea.” 

Mr.  President,  the  same  kind  of  mis¬ 
leading  Information  which  covers  so 
many  other  aspects  of  the  Marshall  plan 
convinces  me  this  new  effort  to  silence 
criticism  and  debate,  and  to  reimpose 
once  and  for  all  the  shackles  of  secret 
diplomacy  from  the  top  down  on  the 
members  of  both  political  parties  and  on 
the  American  people,  is  political  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

The  kind  of  bipartisanship  which  our 
so-called  statesmen  are  now  trying  to 
force  upon  us  permanently  is  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  President’s  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Culture  Organizations,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  called  on  him  at  the  White 
House,  that — 

We  have  another  program  coming  up  that 
will  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  1948. 

We  have  given  away  in  foreign  aid  a 
sum  slightly  in  excess  of  a  hundred  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  since  1914,  more  than  $35,- 
000,000,000  of  it  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  have  been  the  British  loan, 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  and  all  the 
other  schemes,  but  this  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  telling  us  what  is 
to  occur  in  the  future  under  the  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy.  He  said: 

We  have  another  program  coming  up  that 
will  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  1948. 

This  time,  we  are  trying  to  elect  a  Con¬ 
gress  that  believes  in  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  wholeheartedly — a  Congress  that  be¬ 
lieves  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  de- 
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mands  a  continuing  foreign  policy  that  takes 
Into  consideration  the  whole  globe,  instead 
pf  Just  one  country  or  one  district  Qr  one 
State. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  we  to  understand, 
from  that,  that  Mr.  Truman  will  support 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  for  re- 
election  who  support  his  so-called  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  comes 
from  Missouri,  does  he  not,  where  the 
Pendergast  gang  operates?  That  is 
where  the  President  got  his  training,  so 
I  will  let  the  Senator  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

And  what  about  the  attitude  of  our 
so-called  Republican  bipartisan  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Dulles?  Let  us  bring  out 
both  sides.  Mr.  Dulles  has  just  published 
a  new  book  called  War  and  Peace,  in 
which  he  clearly  reveals  what  kind  of 
bipartisanism  he  wants  to  anchor  upon 
us.  This  is  the  same  Dulles  who  was 
appointed  Senator  to  fill  an  interim 
term.  He  was  the  man  who  attended  one 
of  the  conferences  in  London  under  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  they  debated 
whether  or  not  they  would  tell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  truth,  and  he  said  he 
was  glad  to  report  that  they  decided  to 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth.  Am 
I  to  take  my  bipartisan  politics  from  a 
man  who  has  to  hold  a  discussion  on 
whether  or  not  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  be  told  the  truth? 

I  now  wish  to  read  from  Mr.  Dulles’ 
book,  War  and  Peace,  as  to  how  he  is 
going  to  deal  with  us  if  we  are  not  bi- 
partisans. 

He  says: 

If  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  re¬ 
fuse  at  this  critical  time,  as  a  matter  of 
partisan  advantage,  to  accept  a  bona  fide  offer 
to  make  foreign  policies  cooperatively,  so  that 
those  policies  can  command  unity  at  home 
and  attract  adherence  abroad,  then  those 
who  take  that  position  ought  to  be  repu¬ 
diated  at  the  polls.  Refusal  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  make  such  a  bona  fide  offer  ought 
to  insure  a  like  fate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  deride  my  position  and  to  smear 
my  efforts  to  bring  these  facts  before  the 
American  people,  and  ofttimes  I  am  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  “lone  wolf”  going  my  own  way, 
representing  no  one  else’s  interests  and 
ideas  but  own  own,  and  I  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  now  to  correct  this  illu¬ 
sion.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  visit  my 
office  and  look  over  my  correspondence 
to  discover  that  I  am  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  people  in  my  own  home  State 
of  Indiana,  and  increasingly,  as  this  bi¬ 
partisan  fund  continues  to  be  exposed, 
I  find  I  also  am  speaking  for  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  my  fellow  Americans  from  such 
States  as  California,  Washington,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
many  others.  And  what  is  more,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  I  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  fight  for  those  whose  allegiance 
to  America  still  remains  their  primary 
duty  and  concern.  I  am  also  willing,  Mr. 
President,  to  pay  whatever  price  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  to  represent  these  folks, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  purged  by 
Mr.  Dulles. 


Think  of  it,  Mr.  President,  think  of  the 
utter  hypocrisy  of  Mr.  Dulles,  who  was 
repudiated  at  the  polls,  double-crossed  by 
his  so-called  bipartisan  partners,  who 
has  been  appointed  as  policy  maker  in 
the  State  Department  without  any  need 
of  confirmation  by  the  Senate  and  who 
now  orders  from  his  ivory  tower  a  purge 
of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  not  sufficient 
proof  to  shock  the  American  people  into 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  this  last- 
ditch  bipartisan  appeal  of  desperation  is 
designed  to  cover  up  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  America  and  to  force  us  into  line 
as  “goose  steppers”  in  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice,  behind  the  procession  of  interna¬ 
tionalist  schemes  that  are  leading  to  our 
suicide. 

Because  this  is  my  conviction  I  shall 
consider  these  remarks  as  merely  pre¬ 
liminary  to  my  discussion  of  how  ECA 
originated,  what  it  has  done  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do,  and  where  it  is  leading  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
pending  measure,  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Act  of  1950.  A  few  days  ago  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
stated  the  case  of  the  ECA  thoroughly 
and  adequately.  As  the  Senate  well 
knows,  this  is  the  third  time  in  3  years 
this  matter  has  been  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  factual  background  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  it  I  think  have  been  presented 
and  discussed  at  great  length.  I  wish  to 
take  only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  it,  and  not  to  reiterate 
the  facts,  or  accomplishments,  or  the 
major  arguments  supporting  the 
program. 

In  certain  important  aspects  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  has  been  very 
successful.  So  far  as  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  results  may  well  be 
characterized,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  as 
“a  near  miracle.”  The  figures  on  agri¬ 
cultural  production  are  impressive,  and 
the  internal  financial  stability  of  the 
participating  countries  has  improved. 
In  most  of  the  countries  inflation  has 
been  slowed  down,  if  not  eliminated. 
Exports  have  gone  up,  and  the  dollar 
earnings  of  the  countries  have  risen  very 
substantially. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  with 
regard  to  the  present  status  of  Great 
Britain.  If  I  recall  correctly,  he  opposed 
the  ECA  when  the  gold  reserves  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  so  great  as  they  are 
today,  and  when  her  economic  condition 
was  not  nearly  so  prosperous  as  it  is 
today.  I  think  there  is  much  remaining 
to  be  done  to  bring  it  back  to  a  really 
prosperous  state. 

But  I  am  somewhat  confused  over  the 
Senator’s  reasoning.  It  seems  to  me  the 
fact  that  Britain  has  made  some  progress 
in  balancing  her  internal  budget,  in  re¬ 
establishing  a  relatively  small  gold  re¬ 
serve,  would  be  an  accomplishment  in 
which  we  could  take  great  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  certainly  should  not  now  be 
interpreted  in  itself  as  a  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  this  program.  I  take  great 
pride  and  great  pleasure  and  some  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  fact  that  Britain 


has  made  progress.  Certainly  we  should 
not  proceed  on  the  basic  assumption  that 
whenever  a  country  begins  to  make 
progress,  therefore  we  ought  to  punish 
it  by  removing  what  little  assistance  is 
being  offered  to  it  through  the  ECA 
program. 

While  it  is  true  that  six-hundred-odd 
million  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  not  such  a 
great  sum  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
whole  national  economy.  It  does  fur¬ 
nish  certain  foreign  exchange — that  is 
dollars — which  is  extremely  important  to 
their  balance  of  payments. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  of  course, 
is  very  vigorous  in  his  expression.  He 
said  he  was  regarded  as  a  lone  wolf. 
When  I  observe  the  vigor  of  his  expres¬ 
sion  and  vitality,  while  I  agree  that  he 
is  a  wolf,  I  do  not  know  how  lonely  he 
is.  He  is  more  wolfish  than  he  is  lonely, 
I  think. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  in 
the  foreign  countries,  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  western  European  partici¬ 
pants  have  risen  and  have  served  to  halt, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  progress  of  com¬ 
munism  in  that  area.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
said  that  to  stop  dollar  aid  at  this  time 
would  mean  catastrophe  in  Europe  and 
severe  dislocations  for  the  United  States. 
One  can  agree  with  this  conclusion,  as 
I  do,  and  support  the  extension  of  the 
ECA,  and  I  express  disappointment  that 
this  program  has  not  been  more  sucess- 
ful  toward  the  achievement  of  a  proper 
long-term  goal. 

I  supported  this  program  in  1948  with 
genuine  enthusiasm,  because  at  that 
time  I  believed  that  the  Europeans,  with 
some  leadership  from  our  Government, 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a 
unified,  strong  Europe  out  of  the  chaos 
following  the  war.  I  believed  then,  as 
I  believe  now,  that  if  we  had  made  the 
federation  of  western  European  states 
the  principal  objective  of  our  policy  in 
Europe,  we  would  today  be  on  our  way 
to  its  achievement. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware,  I  attempted  in  1948,  and  again  in 
1949,  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  adopt 
a  statement  of  policy  in  this  legislation 
supporting  the  political  and  economic 
unification  of  Europe.  This  body,  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  great  degree  I  believe  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  State,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  this  declaration  of  policy. 
Today,  the  success  of  the  ECA  in  raising 
the  living  standards  of  western  Europe 
has,  to  a  large  degree,  removed  the  com¬ 
pelling  incentives  toward  European  uni¬ 
fication,  although  paradoxically  the  ECA 
now  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
unification. 

The  ECA,  particularly  Mr.  Hoffman, 
now  recognize  the  necessity  for  unifica¬ 
tion.  My  criticism  on  that  point  at  this 
time  is  not  toward  Mr.  Hoffman’s  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  with  respect  to  it,  but  as 
to  the  timing  of  his  conversion.  While 
I  am  still  strongly  for  federation  of 
Europe,  regretfully  I  must  say  that  I 
think  when  the  patients  were  sick,  that 
is,  2  or  3  years  ago,  was  the  time 
when  there  was  a  unique  opportunity 
to  persuade  them  to  move  toward  the 
federation  of  Europe.  They  were  then 
receptive,  and  the  necessity  was  much 
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greater  at  that  time  than  it  is  now.  The 
very  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  has  said, 
this  “near  miracle”  has  occurred  with 
regard  to  their  economic  improvement, 
their  success,  has  removed  the  principal 
incentive  toward  the  long-term  solution 
of  their  problem,  which  I  still  believe 
permanently  lies  along  the  road  of  the 
federation  of  these  states.  I  simply  am 
more  persuaded  than  ever  that  that  is 
the  true  policy  and  the  true  objective 
the  European  states  should  seek  to 
achieve. 

This  year  in  the  committee  I  offered 
and  the  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  utilization  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  counterpart 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  transfer- 
ability  of  currencies  and  the  economic 
integration  of  the  European  partici¬ 
pants.  I  may  again  observe  that  last 
year  one  amendment  I  offered  was  pre¬ 
cisely  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  re¬ 
jected.  I  think  at  that  time  we  could 
have  achieved  much  more,  because  we 
had  at  that  time  more  money  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  and  the  pattern  in  the  trade 
and  political  fields  in  Europe  was  not 
so  firm  as  it  now  is. 

In  trying  to  assess  this  program,  I 
doubt  that  it  can  be  said  that  we  have 
done  more  in  the  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000,000,000  than  to  buy 
time.  I  do  not  minimize,  of  course,  the 
importance  of  the  time  we  have  bought. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  is  worth  the  cost, 
and  having  entered  upon  this  program 
we  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  aban¬ 
don  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
it  now  because  we  hav^as  yet  developed 
no  effective  alternative. 

Members  of  this  body,  within  the  last 
day  or  so,  have  complained  about  the 
lack  of  attention  in  the  debates  on  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  that  indifference  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fact  that  no  one  really 
believes  that  the  limited  objectives  of 
the  present  legislation  hold  any  hope 
for  a  real  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  fact  that 
existing  legislation,  practically  the  same 
legislation,  has  been  discussed  before  at 
great  length  in  the  past  years.  - 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  as  one  alternative  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  give  serious  consid¬ 
eration  immediately  to  the  passage  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57.  This 
resolution  simply  calls  for  a  convention 
of  the  democratic  countries  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  area  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
developing  a  closer  association  of  their 
respective  countries.  I  feel  that  such 
an  investigation  and  discussion  would 
arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  countries  and  help  develop  a  much 
sounder  basis  for  our  continued  coop¬ 
eration. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  our 
country,  which  has  benefited  so  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  practical  application 
of  the  federal  principle  of  government, 
should  be  so  reluctant  either  to  urge  it 
upon  the  Europeans,  who  need  it  so 
badly,  or  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
applying  the  principle  on  a  broader  basis 
in  the  Atlantic  area  with  our  own  par¬ 
ticipation. 

A  further  suggestion  that  I  feel  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 


Senate  is  the  enlargement  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  program  of  information. 
I  joined  our  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton]  in  the 
submission  of  a  resolution  a  short  time 
ago  on  this  subject.  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  idea  that  our  whole  in¬ 
formation  program  is  deficient  in  every 
respect.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that, 
instead  of  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  this  program,  the  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  recently 
cut'  the  appropriation  by  almost  10 
percent,  reducing  it  to  approximately 
$34,000,000.  When  this  sum  is  compared 
to  that  which  we  spend  on  the  armed 
forces  or  in  the  economic-assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  it  is 
much  too  small. 

There  is  one  particular  activity  within 
this  program  which  I  believe  should  be 
strengthened.  I  refer  to  the  exchange- 
of-persons  program.  This  program,  I 
believe,  over  a  long  period,  can  con¬ 
tribute  enormously  to  the  understanding 
and  better  relations  among  the  17  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  I  may  say  that 
among  those  17  countries  are  all  the 
Marshall  plan  countries,  I  believe,  with 
two  exceptions.  Such  a  program  would 
be  valuable  even  though  we  had  enough 
vision  and  intelligence  to  develop  an 
effective  United  Nations  or  an  effective 
Atlantic  Union.  But  since  we  have 
made  so  little  progress  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  governmental  machinery 
in  the  international  field,  I  think  it  is 
all  the  more  important  that  we  stress 
programs  which  may  bring  about  better 
relations  through  the  individual  contacts 
of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  It  may  well  be  that  this  approach 
is  a  necessary  precedent  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  United  Nations  or 
Atlantic  Union. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  this 
program  was  authorized  in  1946;  and  in 
the  last  academic  year,  beginning  in 
September  and  October  of  1949,  it  al¬ 
ready  has  resulted  in  over  1,800  ex¬ 
changes  of  students.  More  than  800  of 
them  were  American  young  men  and 
women,  among  them  some  of  the  finest 
we  have — in  fact,  I  think  the  cream  of 
the  crop — who  visited  various  foreign 
countries.  Moreover,  approximately  600 
foreigners  have  come  to  this  country, 
and  about  600  other  foreigners  are  at¬ 
tending  American  schools  abroad.  That 
is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
in  its  first  year. 

In  connection  with  that  program  we 
are  utilizing  foreign  credits  from  the  sale 
abroad  of  surplus  United  States  prop¬ 
erty  which  cannot  be  converted  into  dol¬ 
lars.  Assuming  that  such  credits  could 
be  converted  into  dollars — although  of 
course  they  cannot  be — they  are  the 
equivalent  of  $7,000,000.  However,  it 
costs  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  only  approximately  $600,000 
for  the  payment  of  supplementary  funds 
for  this  program  for  the  coming  year. 
When  this  program  is  compared  with  the 
various  other  programs,  even  the  ECA 
program,  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  I  can  think  of  no  other  program 
of  equal  possibilities  in  this  field  which 
could  be  carried  on  at  so  small  a  cost 
to  American  taxpayers. 
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After  all,  Mr.  President,  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  ECA  is  a  better  world 
and  a  more  stable  family  of  nations  who 
will  be  better  able  to  protect  and  defend 
themselves.  So  the  objective  of  the  ECA 
program  of  $3, 000, 000, 000-plus  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  objective  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  exchange  of  persons.  I 
venture  the  statement,  in  accordance  with 
my  belief,  that  by  means  of  this  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  there  is  more 
hope  for  improvement  in  international 
relations  and  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  than  there  is  in  connection  with  or 
under  any  other  program  we  have  un¬ 
dertaken. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  we  do  know 
that  efforts  toward  international  organi¬ 
zations  have  not  been  successful.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large-scale 
exchange  of  students,  professors,  and 
technical  persons  will  contribute  to  the 
basic  understanding  and  friendship 
which  is  all-important  to  a  peaceful 
world.  Mr.  President,  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  small  part 
of  the  funds  we  are  authorizing  under 
the  present  ECA  bill  could  well  be  spent, 
and  would  more  effectively  be  spent,  in 
increasing  the  flow  of  students,  profes¬ 
sors,  and  research  scholars  among  the 
several  nations. 

Of  course,  in  this  measure  we  are  au¬ 
thorizing  supplemental  funds  under  what 
is  known  as  the  point  4  program,  which 
also  has  precisely  the  same  objective  as 
the  program  regarding  the  exchange  of 
such  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  a  suggestion  which 
does  not  directly  concern  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  under  the  pending  ECA  bill,  but  it 
is  an  extremely  important  consideration 
for  the  ECA,  with  regard  to  assisting  the 
foreign  countries  to  improve  their  dollar 
balances.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increasing  tourism  through  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  in  the  various 
foreign  countries. 

In  my  own  travels — and  I  also  have 
noticed  this  in  talking  with  others  who 
have  traveled — one  of  the  principal 
bottlenecks  in  this  field  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  accommodations  for  American 
tourists  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries. 
I  speak  particularly,  for  instance,  of  a 
great  city  such  as  Istanbul,  which  could 
be  an  enormous  source  of  dollar  earnings 
If  there  were  adequate  hotel  facilities 
there.  However,  there  is  only  one  small 
hotel  there  which  is  considered  first  rate, 
sufficiently  clean,  and  otherwise  suitable; 
in  all  that  huge  city  there  is  only  one 
small  hotel  which  is  available  to  tran¬ 
sients  who  visit  that  city,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  reser¬ 
vations  in  that  hotel.  So,  I  think  a  great 
opportunity  to  use  counterpart  funds — 
that  is,  foreign  currency  or  local  cur¬ 
rency  funds  which  result  from  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  American  dollars  in  the  first 
place — has  been  overlooked.  In  my 
opinion,  this  field  already  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  dollar  earnings  for  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Certainly  it  is  the  easiest 
one  to  use  and  the  one  which  least  de¬ 
pletes  the  resources  of  those  countries. 
Altogether,  and  all  in  all,  I  think  it  is  a 
particularly  important  aspect  of  tb"  pro¬ 
gram  which  should  be  emphasized. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
this  subject,  which  I  believe  would  be  very 
useful  if  the  ECA  would  study  it  and  take 
it  to  heart;  and  also  it  will  be  very  in¬ 
formative  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  appears  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record,  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  certainly  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  at  this  late  date  in  any  man¬ 
ner  abandon  the  program  authorized  by 
the  existing  ECA  legislation.  I  also  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  adopt  any  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  seriously  reduce  the 
amounts  proposed  to  be  authorized. 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  exceedingly  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  leave  the  floor  yesterday  before 
t  had  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
a  most  important  event  which  occurred 
just  5  years  before. 

April  25  is  a  date  which  I  hope  in  time 
to  come  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  significant  in  world  history.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  convening  at  San 
Francisco,  in  1945,  of  the  conference  to 
establish  a  United  Nations  Organization. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  re¬ 
count  the  heartfelt  optimism  which  sur¬ 
rounded  that  occasion,  or  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  have  been  felt  since  that 
time. 

There  are  many  who  will  say  that 
today  the  United  Nations  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  There  is  some  reason  for  that  view, 
for  major  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
are  at  a  virtual  standstill  as  the  result 
of  an  obstructionist  boycott  by  one  of 
the  major  powers. 

I  hope  the  present  fortunes  of  the 
United  Nations  will  not  lead  any  of  us 
to  discouragement  which  may  cause  us 
to  abandon  that  Organization,  which 
was  conceived  in  hope  and  dedicated  to 
man’s  noble  aspirations  for  a  world  of 
peace  and  security. 

I  firmly  believe  the  United  Nations  is 
our  one  best  hope  for  peace.  I  believe 
it  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy,  just  as  it  must  be  built  upon  as 
the  cornerstone  for  world  peace. 

Our  disappointments  of  the  past  5 
years  have  been  great,  but  they  have  been 
great  only  in  proportion  to  the  optimism 
we  felt  5  years  ago  this  week. 

Our  experiences  have  been  bitter,  but 
they  have  not  been  fruitless. 

We  have  learned  that  the  peace-living 
and  peate-loving  nations  of  the  world 
are  in  the  majority. 

We  have  learned  who  our  friends  are, 
and  we  have  learned  who  are  our  enemies. 
We  have  come  to  know,  and  I  hope  to 
deal  with,  the  problems  of  the  peace. 

We  have  observed  that  where  given  a 
decent  chance,  the  United  Nations  can 
succeed.  From  personal  observations 
around  the  world — in  Iran  and  in  Pak¬ 
istan,  for  example — I  can  say  that  where 
the  United  Nations  has  been  given  a 
chance  to  function,  it  has  worked  well. 

We  must  now  renew  our  dedication  and 
our  efforts  to  make  the  United  Nations 


work,  to  make  it  the  effective  instrument 
for  world  peace  and  security  that  we 
foresaw  5  years  ago  at  San  Francisco. 

It  will  take  tireless  effort,  and  firm  and 
patient  negotiation.  I  urge  that  pa¬ 
tience  and  that  effort  uppn  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  urge  it  particularly  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
been  assigned  by  history  a  tremendous 
responsibility  for  leadership.  The  prize 
will  be  worth  the  price. 

As  a  concrete  program  looking  forward 
to  strengthening  the  United  Nations  I 
have  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution, 
in  company  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]. 

Ours  is  not  a  sensational  proposal.  It 
offers  no  panaceas.  It  is  a  simple  spell¬ 
ing  out  of  concrete  steps  which  this  Na¬ 
tion  may  take  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  within  its  present  frame¬ 
work.  It  is  evolutionary,  rather  than 
revolutionary. 

When  President  Roosevelt  announced 
the  United  Nations  Conference  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
March  of  1945  he  predicted  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  then  gestating  would  not  be 
perfect  and  that  its  Charter  would  be 
subject  to  revision  and  amendment,  just 
as  was  our  Constitution.  The  delegates 
at  San  Francisco  wisely  made  provision 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  a 
charter  revision  conference  after  10 
years  of  operation.  My  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  was  one  of  the  principal  delegates 
at  San  Francisco.  We  regret  that  he  is 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  with  us  at  this 
time,  by  reason  of  his  illness.  We  all 
hope  that  he  may  return  at  a  very  early 
date. 

We  are  now  midway  in  that  10-year 
period.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  5  years  of  experience,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  faithfully  to¬ 
ward  our  goal  in  the  next  5  years,  at 
which  time  such  basic  reforms  as  may 
be  justified  can  be  considered. 

For  the  present,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  serve,  as  patiently  and  as  firmly  as  we 
can,  the  hopes  that  were  born  5  years 
ago  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  conducted  hearings  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  which  I 
have  spokdh.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
in  those  hearings  the  resolution  received 
the  official  endorsement  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  which  speaks  strongly  for 
our  hopes  that  the  United  Nations  may 
be  in  reality,  as  it  is  in  the  wishes  of 
millions  of  Americans,  the  shining  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  72,  submitted 
February  7  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  72)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  the  world’s 
best  hope  for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace,  security,  and  Justice;  and 


Whereas  in  the  4  years  of  its  experience 
the  United  Nations  has  both  demonstrated 
strength  and  revealed  weaknesses;  and 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
the  United  Nations  can  be  made  stronger  by 
development  of  its  powers,  its  procedures, 
its  facilities,  and  policies  of  its  members: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  1.  That  the  Con¬ 
gress  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  international  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President 
be  advised  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  United  States  should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  other  governments  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  United  Nations,  by  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Charter,  by  action  taken  or 
usages  developed  under  the  Charter,  by  sup¬ 
plementary  agreements  among  nations  who 
desire  thus  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter,  or  ultimately,  if  necessary,  by 
amendment  of  the  Charter. 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  cooperate  with 
other  governments  in  steps  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  United  Nations,  in  particular — 

(a)  “voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the 
veto  from  all  questions  involving  pacific  set¬ 
tlements  of  international  disputes  and  situa¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,”  Senate  Resolution  239,  June  11,  1948; 

(b)  effort  to  achieve  immediate  member¬ 
ship  of  all  states  qualified  for  membership 
under  article  4  of  the  Charter,  to  the  end  of 
making  the  United  Nations  universal; 

(c)  elimination  of  the  reservations  made 
by  the  United  States  to  its  acceptance  of  the 
optional  clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice;  and  acceptance  by 
all  states  of  the  optional  clause  without 
reservations,  so  as  to  give  the  Court  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction  in  legal  disputes  as  de¬ 
fined  in  article  36  of  the  statute; 

(d)  further  development  of  the  armed 
guard  force  and  field  service  under  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
protection  and  assistance  to  missions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
operations; 

(e)  renewed  efforts,  at  a  political  level,  to 
secure  agreements  for  the  contribution  of 
forces  and  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
article  43  of  the  Charter; 

(f)  utilization  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  suitable  measures  for  col¬ 
lective  self-defense  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter  as  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and 
security; 

(g)  direct  administration  by  the  United 
Nations  of  certain  disputed  areas  where  such 
direct  administration  would  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world; 

(h)  passage  of  appropriate  legislation  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  independent 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  United  Nations  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  provided  by  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  members; 

(i)  support  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  respecting  fundamental 
freedoms; 

(j)  preparation  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  of  an 
international  criminal  code  and  of  a  statute 
for  an  international  criminal  court; 

(k)  carry  out  as  far  as  possible,  through 
the  United  Nations,  the  program  of  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LANGER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of- a  quorum? 
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Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
whether  he  is  interested  in  presenting  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  fix  a  time 
for  voting  on  the  Spanish  amendment? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  a  quorum  call 
necessary  preceding  a  unanimous -con¬ 
sent  order  fixing  the  time  for  voting  on 
an  amendment  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  Parliamentarian 
advises  it  is  not. 

'  Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  advising  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  what  to  do,  of  course,  but, 
so  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  concerned,  I  have  canvassed 
the  situation.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield,  that 
I  may  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  if  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor.  I  do  not  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rules  do  not  require  a  quorum 
call  in  this  instance,  in  connection  with 
fixing  a  time  for  voting  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  Senator  would  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  not  lose  the  floor, 
and  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
were  along  the  line  suggested,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  would  be  agreed  to,  and 
might  facilitate  at  least  the  obtaining 
of  an  early  vote  on  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
me,  that  I  may  make  such  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield,  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent.  That  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Thursday,  April  27,  1950, 
at  the  hour  of  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote  without  further  debate 
upon  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Brewster)  pro¬ 
viding  for  aid  to  Spain,  and  upon  any  amend¬ 
ment  that  may  be  pending  or  proposed 
thereto,  including  any  motion  in  connection 
with  the  said  amendment:  Provided,  That 
no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  said  amendment  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  time  between 
12  o’clock  noon  and  2  p.  m.  on  said  day 


shall  be  equally  divided  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  Mr. 
McCarran  and  Mr.  Connally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  since  there  appar¬ 
ently  will  not  be  many  more  speeches  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow,  whether  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  considered  a  resolu¬ 
tion  I  have  been  interested  in,  namely, 
Senate  Resolution  202. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
that  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  We 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill,  and  we  are  trying 
to  rush  it  along.  It  is  a  bill  of  the 
highest  importance.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  have  an 
oportunity  to  call  up  his  resolution,  when 
we  finish  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  merely  suggested 
it,  in  the  case  the  debate  ran  out  and 
time  afforded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  will  not  run  out, 
if  I  can  head  it  off. 

FLOODS  IN  NORTH  DAgOTA 

Mr.  LANGER.  \  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
unprecedented  situation  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  In  that  State,  for  the 


Valley  City.  If  the  rivfer  should  rise  another 
18  inches,  the  Valley  City  municipal  power 
plant  would  be  threatened.  However,  the 
river  stage  has  been  nearly  stationary  <the 
last  3  days. 

W.  C.  Lincoln  of  Fargo,  resident  engineer 
during  construction  of  Baldhill  Dam,  will  go 
to  Valley  City  today  to  remain  there  until 
threat  of  flood  to  Valley  City  is  ended. 

Colonel  Yoder  conferred  with  Valley  City 
officials,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Fred  G.  Aan- 
dahl,  on  the  possibility  of  partially  closing 
the  Baldhill  Dam  gates  to  hqld  back  any 
sudden  run-off  of  water  which  would  threat¬ 
en  the  power  plant  or  other  sections  of  Valley 
City.  / 

It  had  not  been  planned  to  close  the  gates 
at  all  this  year,  because  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  has  not  taken  title  to  all  the  land  which 
would  be  inundated  should  the  pool  level 
behind  the  dam  rise  much  above  the  present 
level.  The  level  could  be  raised  a  few  feet, 
however,  without  endangering  any  buildings. 

Valley  City  officials  were  ready  to  aid  nego¬ 
tiations  for  permission  to  temporarily  flood 
affected  farm  land  not  yet  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order 'to  protect  the  city  proper, 
should  the  need  arise. 

Gov.  Luther  Youngdahl  of  Minnesota  Fri¬ 
day  asked  President  Truman  to  allocate  $25,- 
000  for  flood-control  measures  in  the  East 
Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  area. 

Mayor  Earl  Enright  of  East  Grand  Forks 
said  the  money  would  be  used  to  enlarge  a 
dike  to  prevent  present  and  future  flooding. 

(In  Washington  last  night,  Pere  F.  Seward 
Of  the  General  Services  Administration  in¬ 
dicated  money  from  the  disaster  fund  cannot 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose  but  is  restricted 
to  relief  of  distress  and  suffering.) 

The  reading  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Fri¬ 
day  evening  was  34.8  feet,  with  a  flood  stage 
of  30  feet. 

At  Oslo,  Minn.,  in  Marshall  County,  the 
river  was  within  1  foot  of  the  top  of  the 
dike  Thursday  and  sandbagging  cannot  be 
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The  Vice  President.  Without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  received  and  referred  as  re¬ 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  1134)  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  August  18, 
1941,  was'^eceived,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referrecKto  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS^  DISTRICT  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  act— Regulation  of  life  in¬ 
surance  BUSINESS— MOTION  TO  RE¬ 
CONSIDER  \ 

Mr.  LANGER.  iRr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  up  another  \oatter.  When  the 
calendar  was  called  &%few  days  ago,  I 
objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4393)  to  amend  the%ife  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  43S4)  to  amStod  sections 
10,  11,  and  12  of  chapter  V  ofAhe  act  of 
June  19, 1934,  as  amended.  At  tRat  time 
I  did  know  how  imperative  it  wag  that 
House  bill  4393  be  passed.  Since  t\en  I 
have  been  informed  that,  unless  theN?iH 
is  passed,  a  large  amount  of  accrued 
group  insurance  is  either  not  going  to  bey 
entered  into  at  all  or  some  of  it  may  be 
entirely  vitiated.  Therefore,  I  should 
like  to  withdraw  my  objection  to  that  bill. 
I  was  the  only  Senator  who  objected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  in  many  cases 
when  measures  are  called  on  the  calen¬ 
dar,  perhaps  other  Senators  would  raise 
some  point  if  objection  were  not  made 
and  the  bill  passed  over.  Certainly 
without  a  quorum  call,  and  occupying 
temporarily  the  seat  of  the  minority 
leader,  I  would  not  feel  that  I  could  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request  which 
would  in  effect  pass  bills  which  had  been 
objected  to  the  other  day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
advised  that  the  bills  H.  R.  4393  and  H.  R. 
4394  were  passed,  but  that  motions  have 
been  entered  for  their  reconsideration. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  bills  were  passed? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
were  passed.  Motions  to  reconsider  are 
now  pending. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  had  previously  entered 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  tfill  to  which 
he  now  refers?  Is  that  thfe  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  wish  to  withdraw  his  motion  to 
reconsider?  f 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  qm  the  only  Senator 
who  objected.  If  tpe  bill  is  not  passed, 
many  poor  peopleAvill  be  hurt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  tha/  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  Withdraws  his  motion  to 
reconsider  the/vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed,  the  bill  goes  to  the  House? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  withdraw  my  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  VI0E  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from/North  Dakota  withdraws  his 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  RANGER.  I  withdraw  my  motion 
to  reconsider  House  bill  4393,  Calendar 
1291./ 

Tfie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  Reconsider  is  withdrawn  as  to  House 
bill  4393,  and  the  bill  stands  passed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  will  stand  as  to  House  bill  4394, 
/Calendar  1292. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  that 
bill  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

. . . . 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  submit  four  amendments,  and 
make  a  short  statement  in  connection 
therewith? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone] 
for  the  purpose  he  has  stated,  without 
losing  the  floor,  and  that  his  remarks 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
held  forth  in  1948  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  to  aid  countries  of  Europe  by 
means  of  establishing  a  market  for  the 
goods  produced  by  the  American  work¬ 
ing  men  and  the  American  investors.  In 
1949  it  was  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
ECA  was  to  produce  goods  in  Europe  to 
sell  on  our  markets  to  make  up  for  the 
dollar  balance.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
1950,  the  ECA  representatives  are  saying, 
in  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  this  morning,  that  either 
we  must  appropriate  the  full  amount, 
practically  three  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars,  to  send  to  Europe  to  buy  our 
goods,  or  we  will  have  a  severe  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  article  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  published  in  the  Times-Herald 
of  today  under  the  heading  “Truman’s 
Aides  Claim  It’s  ERP  or  a  Depression,” 
published  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truman’s  Aides  Claim  It’s  ERP  or  a 
Depression 
(By  Philip  Warden) 

Administration  leaders  have  told  the  House 
and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in 
a  secret  session  that  foreign  aid  spending 
must  be  continued  unabated  or  the  country 
faces  the  threat  of  a  depression. 

President  Truman  and  his  aides  told  the 
Congressmen  that  the  European  recovery 
program  billions  are  all  that  is  preventing 
an  unmanageable  surplus  of  farm  products. 
Stop  foreign  aid  spending,  and  our  markets 
will  be  glutted,  they  maintained. 

EMPLOYMENT  PERILED 

Administration  leaders  also  declared  that 
the  Marshall  plan  dollars  are  being  spent  in 
industries  where  widespread  unemployment 
would  develop  at  once  if  the  aid  program 
were  curtailed.  They  asserted  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  spread  quickly  to  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  administration  has  decided  to  put  all 
Its  emphasis  on  the  depression  threat  at 
home  in  its  campaign  to  sell  the  Marshall 
plan  to  Congress  for  another  year,  rather 
than  on  Europe’s  economic  requirements. 

The  Senate  is  considering  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  to  authorize  three  billion  four  hun¬ 


dred  million  for  aid  to  Europe  for  another 
j  year.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 

PRODUCTION  RECOVERED 

Administrator  Hoffman  of  the  Marshall 
plan  said  yesterday  that  Europe’s  industrial 
production  is  20  percent  higher  than  before 
the  “var,  her  food  production  is  back  to  pre¬ 
war  levels,  and  her  export  trade  is  above 
prewar. 

Asked  if  he  felt  that  we  should  continue 
giving  money  under  these  conditions,  Hoff¬ 
man  replied: 

“The  real  problem  in  Europe  today,  which 
must  be  solved  or  both  Europe  and  America 
will  suffer,  is  to  build  up  Europe’s  dollar 
earnings. 

“Europe  needs  our  goods,  not  our  dollars. 
That  is  what  we  are  giving  them — the  goods 
they  can  get  nowhere  but  here.  Europe 
could  triple  her  production  and  still  not 
have  enough  dollars  to  buy  what  she  needs 
from  us.” 

COTTON  GIFTS  CITED 

"For  example,  Europe  does  not  have 
enough  dollars  to  buy  the  cotton  she  needs. 
We  have  been  giving  her  the  cotton.  If  we 
stop  giving  her  cotton,  her  mills  will  close, 
unemployment  will  spread,  and  she  will  be 
right  back  where  she  was  when  the  war 
ended.” 

The  administration  will  rely  upon  the  aid 
program  to  prevent  the  stock  piles  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  from  getting  much  larger,  rather 
than  revise  farm  supports  along  realistic 
lines. 

Democrats  from  industrial  areas  are  being 
told  that  they  must  vote  for  the  aid  program 
or  the  industries  in  their  areas  are  likely  to 
suffer  and  unemployment  follow. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  1950,  there  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  a  dis¬ 
patch  headed  “ECA  sets  up  unit  to  push 
imports.  Hoffman  minimizes  effect  of 
such  goods  on  United  States  economy.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis¬ 
patch,  as  marked,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ECA  Sets  Up  Unit  To  Push^  Imports — Hoff¬ 
man  Minimizes  Effect  of  Such  Goods  on 

United  States  Economy 

Washington,  April  9. — Establishment  of 
an  international  trade  promotion  division 
to  help  Marshall  plan  nations  earn  more 
dollars  by  exporting  more  to  the  United 
States,  was  announced  over  the  week-end  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  announcing  the  new  unit,  the  aid 
agency  declared  Europeans  must  take  far 
more  vigorous  steps  to  sell  the  United  States 
market.  This  country,  ECA  continued,  must 
refrain  from  blocking  those  efforts  by  means 
of  tariff,  customs  procedure,  and  similar 
barriers. 

***** 

As  a  major  activity  in  the  foreign  liaison 
field,  ECA  will  send  abroad  a  number  of 
trade  promotion  experts  to  work  closely  with 
regular  commercial  attaches  now  in  the 
field,  but  who  will  have  the  sole  function 
of  assisting  in  stimulating  European  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States.  It  will  also 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  Washington 
embassies  and  legations  on  all  questions 
relating  to  imports  and  advise  various 
United  States  organizations  on  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.  K.’s  dollar  export  board 
and  other  similar  bodies. 

In  the  trade  promotion  field,  the  new 
division  will  concern  itself  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  trade  barriers  and  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  plans  to  bring  together  the  Euro¬ 
pean  seller  and  the  American  buyer. 

The  new  ECA  until  will  also  be  concerned 
with  international  trade  fairs,  special  ex- 
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hibits  of  foreign  merchandise,  foreign  trade 
zones,  department  store  merchandising  of 
imported  goods,  import  credit  facilities,  and 
general  consultation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
create  our  own  dangerous  condition 
through  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  through  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  by  transferring  the  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  national  economy  through 
the  regulation  of  imports,  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
means  the  State  Department.  Then 
furnishing  the  money  and  industrial 
equipment  to  the  EGA  nations  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods  to  sell  to  us,  which  we  do 
not  need,  but  which,  according  to  the 
EGA  officials,  we  must  buy  to  close  the 
so-called  dollar  gap. 

Now  they  say  we  must  continue  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  and  send  it  to  the  16 
European  countries  to  buy  our  surplus 
products,  so  that  these  nations  may  buy 
our  surpluses  with  the  money  we  are 
abc -t  to  appropriate  to  send  to  them, 
our  surpluses  being  caused  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  imported  goods  from  Europe. 
In  other  words,  we  import  the  goods 
for  which  we  previously  furnished  the 
money  and  industrial  machinery  for 
them  to  produce  to  close  the  dollar  gap, 
and  then  we  appropriate  more  money 
for  them  to  buy  our  goods  to  prevent  a 
depression  here.  It  is  just  a  little  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  to  follow  the  ECA 
representatives  in  their  changing  posi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  method 
of  operation.  We  appropriate  money  to 
give  to  them  to  buy  our  products.  We 
appropriate  money  to  set  up  an  ECA 
branch  to  sell  more  of  the  European 
goods  to  us  in  this  country,  so  we  can 
have  more  surplus,  so  we  can  appropriate 
more  money  for  Europe  to  buy  our  grow¬ 
ing  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  four 
amendments  at  this  time,  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and 
also  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  The  first  amendment  is  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  private  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  16  European  nations  on  the 
penalty  of  stopping  any  further  aid  to 
them  through  the  ECA  or  from  any  other 
source. 

The  amendment  was  received,  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

One  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“termination  op  assistance 

“Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator 
shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  title  to  any  participating  country 
if  the  government  of  such  country,  or  any 
agency  or  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1950  (1)  acquire  or  op¬ 
erate,  in  whole  or  in  part  any  basic  industry 
thereof,  other  than  industries  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  which  was  completed  prior  to  such 
date  of  enactment;  or  (2)  seize,  confiscate, 
or  destroy  any  private  property  of  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  law, 
ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administra¬ 
tive  action  prevent  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 


ness  in  connection  with  a  business  or  in¬ 
dustrial  property  in  such  country  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States’.’’ 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment  provides  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  terminate  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  assistance  to  any  participating 
countries  who  have  set  up  barriers  be¬ 
tween  their  own  nation  and  other  nations 
against  trade,  in  the  form  of  embargoes, 
quotas,  specifications,  and  built  their 
100-year-old  wall  higher  and  higher,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  our 
money  to  support  themselves,  and  have 
our  encouragement  to  sell  their  goods  to 
us  instead  of  to  each  other. 

The  amendment  was  received,  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“termination  op  assistance 

“Sec.  — .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  (in¬ 
cluding  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany) 
if  such  country  refuses  to  join,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  with  the  other  participating 
countries  (including  the  zones  of  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany)  to  form  a  Federation,  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  under  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  would  vest  in  the  Federation  all 
power  relating  to  (1)  tariffs,  trade,  and  cur¬ 
rency  within  and  among  such  countries  or 
states  and  between  such  countries  or  states 
and  countries  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Federation’  and  (2)  the  defense  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.’’ 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  amendment  provides  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  Europe  shall  be  predicated  on 
the  free  convertibility  of  the  currencies 
of  those  European  countries  in  terms  of 
their  own  currencies  and  of  the  dollar. 
The  so-called  dollar  shortage  is  the 
greatest  hoax  which  ever  has  been  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  American  people.  The 
so-called  shortage  is  because  the  ma¬ 
nipulated  prices  which  have  been  fixed 
on  foreign  currencies  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
change  for  United  States  dollars  have 
been  such  that  no  one  would  pay  them. 
At  first  the  rate  of  exchange  was  $4.03 
for  the  pound,  but  no  one  would  pay 
that  much  for  a  pound.  Now  it  is  $2.80 
for  the  pound,  but  no  one  will  pay  that. 
If  there  were  free  convertibility  between 
the  currencies  of  those  nations  and 
United  States  dollars,  there  would  be 
no  shortage  of  dollars  in  those  countries, 
because  they  could  spend  their  own 
money  in  this  country  through  the  free 
convertibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  and  ask 
to  have  printed,  lie  on  the  table,  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  my  third  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submited  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

“termination  of  assistance 

“Sec.  — .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 


this  title  on  June  30,  1950,  to  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  unless,  on  or  before  such  date, 
such  country  (1)  has  eliminated  any  cur¬ 
rency  controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent  its 
currency  from  reflecting  its  actual  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dol¬ 
lar  on  the  free  monetary  markets  of  the 
world,  and  (2)  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  that  it  will  not  reimpose 
any  such  currency  controls  prior  to  July  1, 
1952.’  ” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  amendment  provides  that  instead 
of  giving  ECA  funds  to  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries’  governments,  for  them  to  spend  as 
they  wish,  to  keep  themselves  in  power, 
and  to  nationalize  their  industries,  and  to 
support  almost  every  other  trick  of 
manipulation  they  can  think  of,  further 
aid  to  Europe  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
loans  to  private  industries. 

In  the  same  way  that  our  RPC  loans 
money  to  private  industries  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  times  of  stress,  and  today  is  lend¬ 
ing  money  to  industries  in  this  country, 
under  the  amendment,  the  loans  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  proper  security; 
and  the  loans  would  be  made  to  private 
industries,  already  in  existence  or  to  be 
established,  which  have  the  probability 
of  success  and  liquidating  the  loans  if  the 
industry  proves  to  be  a  mistake.  That 
procedure  is  necessary;  because  if  such 
an  industry  can  be  operated  only  by 
means  of  continual  government  help  and 
aid,  it  cannot  survive  indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  that  amendment,  to 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Malone  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  assistance  rendered 
under  such  act  to  any  participating  country 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  loans  only;  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  assistance 
rendered  in  the  form  of  food  or  medicines 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  if  the  Administrator  finds, 
and  the  President  approves  such  finding,  that 
due  to  temporary  conditions  an  emergency 
exists  in  such  country  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  thereof  is  unable  to  meet. 

“(b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  secured.  The  Administrator,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  liquidation  of  any  collateral 
accepted  by  him  as  security  for  such  loans. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  directly  upon  prom¬ 
issory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount  or  redis¬ 
count  of  obligations  tendered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  otherwise,  in  such  form  and  in  such 
amount  and  at  such  interest  or  discount 
rates  as  the  Administrator  may  approve. 
Each  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  3  years,  and  the  Administrator  may 
from  time  to  time  extend  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  such  loan,  through  renewal, 
substitution  of  new  obligations,  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  the  time  for  such  payment  shall  not 
be  extended  beyond  10  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  such  loan  was  made  originally. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  the  banks  or  other  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  through  agreements  to  par¬ 
ticipate  or  by  the  purchase  of  participations, 
or  otherwise.” 
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Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  clos¬ 
ing  let  me  say  that  I  did  have  a  fifth 
amendment,  which  corresponds  with  the 
amendment  submitted  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  KemI.  In  January  I  introduced 
that  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  cessation  of 
all  payments  of  funds  and  all  assistance 
of  any  kind  whatever  to  any  nation  which 
is  assisting  Communist  areas.  At  that 
time— on  January  24,  1950 — I  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  list  of  95  trade  treaties  which  the  16 
Marshall  plan  countries  already  have 
made  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Those  trade  treaties  are  in  good 
standing;  and  by  means  of  them  those 
nations  have  shipped,  and  up  to  this  day 
are  shipping,  to  Russia  and  the  iron- 
curtain  countries  almost  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  type  of  commodity — including  tool 


steel;  ball  bearings;  heavy  construction 
equipment,  heavy  farm  machinery,  and 
heavy  road-making  equipment;  freight 
cars;  locomotives — and  in  fact  practi¬ 
cally  everything  those  nations  need  to 
wage  a  world  war  III  on  us  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  gains  in  eastern  Europe 
and  in  China.  It  is  well  known  that 
Britain,  India,  and  several  of  the  other 
sterling-bloc  nations  almost  immediately 
recognized  Communist  China;  and  that 
the  trade  through  Hong  Kong,  controlled 
by  the  British,  is  increasing  day  by  day, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  being  sent 
into  Communist  China  practically  every 
type  of  material  and  equipment  that  are 
needed  to  enable  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  to  consolidate  their  positions  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  shall  not  submit  my 
fifth  amendment  in  connection  with  this 
measure;  but  I  intend  to  support  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  lieu  of  my  own. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o’clock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  27,  1950,  at  12  o’clock 

meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  26  (legislative  day  of  March 
29),  1950: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Robert  F.  A.  Studds,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  26  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

2  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as.  amended,  as- 

3  sistance  rendered  under  such  Act  to  any  participating 

4  country  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  on 

5  the  basis  of  loans  only;  except  that  this  subsection  shall 

6  not  apply  to  assistance  rendered  in  the  form  of  food  or 

7  medicines  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  participating 

8  country  if  the  Administrator  finds,  and  the  President  ap- 

9  proves  such  finding,  that  due  to  temporary  conditions  an 
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1  emergency  exists  in  such  country  which  the  government 

2  thereof  is  unable  to  meet. 

3  (b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  adequately  secured. 

4  The  Administrator,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 

5  shall  prescribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  adminis- 

6  tration  and  liquidation  of  any  collateral  accepted  by  him  as 

7  security  for  such  loans.  Such  loans  may  be  made  directly 

8  upon  promissory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount  or  rediscount 

9  of  obligations  tendered  for  the  purpose,  or  otherwise,  in 

10  such  form  and  in  such  amount  and  at  such  interest  or  dis- 

11  count  rates  as  the  Administrator  may  approve.  Each  such 

12  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years, 

13  and  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the 

14  time  of  payment  of  any  such  loan,  through  renewal,  sub- 

15  stitution  of  new  obligations,  or  otherwise,  but  the  time  for 

16  such  payment  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  ten  years  from 

17  the  date  upon  which  such  loan  was  made  originally.  Such 

18  loans  may  be  made  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 

19  banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through  agreements  to 

20  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of  participations,  or  otherwise. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3304 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  26  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the*  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

1  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

2  Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

3  ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 

4  Administrator  shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance 

5  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  if  the  govern- 

6  ment  of  such  country,  or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 

7  shall,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Coop- 

8  eration  Act  of  1950,  (1)  acquire  or  operate,  in  whole  or  in 

9  part,  any  basic  industry  thereof,  other  than  industries  the 

10  acquisition  of  which  was  completed  prior  to  such  date  of 
4-26-50 - B 
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1  enactment;  or  (2)  seize,  confiscate,  or  destroy  any  private 

2  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  law, 

3  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  pre- 

4  vent  the  transaction  of  business  in  connection  with  a  busi- 

5  ness  or  industrial  property  in  such  country  owned  or  con- 

6  trolled  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  26  (legislative  clay,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following : 

1  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

2  Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

3  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Admin- 

4  istrator  shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 

5  title  to  any  participating  country  (including  the  zones  of 

6  occupation  of  Germany)  if  such  country  refuses  to  join, 

7  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco- 

8  nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  concerted  effort  with 

9  the  other  participating  countries  (including  the  zones  of 
10  occupation  of  Germany)  to  form  a  Federation  of  a  United 
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1  States  of  Europe,  under  a  constitution  which  would  vest  in 

2  the  Federation  all  power  relating  to  (1)  tariffs,  trade,  and 

3  currency  within  and  among  such  countries  or  states  and  be- 

4  tween  such  countries  or  states  and  countries  which  are  not 

5  members  of  the  Federation;  and  (2)  the  defense  of  the 

6  Federation. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  26  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following : 

1  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

2  Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

3  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Ad- 

4  ministrator  shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 

5  this  title  on  June  30,  1950,  to  any  participating  country 

6  unless,  on  or  before  such  date,  such  country  (1)  has  elimi- 

7  nated  any  currency  controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent  its 

3  currency  from  reflecting  its  actual  purchasing  power  in 

9  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  on  the  free  monetary 
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1  markets  of  the  world,  and  (2)  enters  into  an  agreement  with 

2  the  United  States  that  it  will  not  reimpose  any  such  cur- 

3  rency  controls  prior  to  July  1,  1952.” 
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April  26  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  the  bill 
(S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

2  On  page  7,  after  line  3,  add  the  following: 

3  “  (1)  None  of  the  local  currencies  required  by  subsection 

4  (b)  (6)  to  be  deposited  in  local  currency  accounts,  shall 

5  be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  any  recipient  country 

6  so  long  as  any  dependent  area  of  such  country  fails  to  comply 

7  with  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  said 

8  dependent  area.” 

9  On  page  ,  after  line  ,  add  the  following : 

19  “Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  the  addi- 

11  tion  of  a  new  section  as  follows : 
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1  “  ‘treaties 

2  “  ‘126.  The  terms  of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United 

3  States  and  any  participating  country  are  parties  shall  remain 

4  in  Ml  force  and  effect  until  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 

5  ratified  by  the  Senate  unless,  prior  thereto,  it  expires  by  its 

6  own  terms.’  ” 
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Senate 


( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  March  29,  1950 ) 


le  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  tfte  i expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  IShaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  <^od,  through  the  lowly 
gateway  of  penitence  we  would  enter  the 
inner  chamber  of  peace  where  the  harsh 
noises  of  the  clamorofjs  world  are  hushed 
and  in  quietness  of  spirit  we  face  our¬ 
selves  and  Thee.  Take  us  as  we  are,  with 
impulses,  strivings,  longings,  so  often 
frustrated  and  thwarted,  and’^ven  with 
what  is  broken  and  imperfect  make  Thy 
dreams  for  Thy  children  come  trite.  In 
the  midst  of  confusions  and  perplexities 
of  these  days  in  which  we  are  called' 
serve,  help  us  to  be- 
“True  to  all  truth  the  world  denies. 

Not  tongue-tied  by  its  gilded  lies. 

Not  always  right  in  all  men’s  eyes; 

But  faithful  to  the  light  within.” 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer’s  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  26,  1950,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries, 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED  . 

BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rj>f5re- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  ona/of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  J#at  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  ajara  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  aro  tempore: 

H.  R.  1861.  An  act  fop^the  relief  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Lawrence  Wwiig; 

H.  R.  1862.  An  ac r  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Walter  K.  Mijtffnoto  (formerly  Miyoko 
Takahashi) ; 

H.  R.  2895yAn  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
select  hasp  material,  at  the  Fort  Benning 
Militarv/Tteservation,  to  Muscogee  County, 
State^m  Georgia,  for  use  on  county  roads; 
i.  4080.  An  act  to  unify,  consolidate, 
fise,  and  codify  the  Articles  of  War,  the 
rticles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard, 


and  to  enact  and  establish  a  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice; 

H.  R.  4393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In¬ 
surance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  4857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Katsuko  Nakahara  Huntley;  and 

H.  R.  6580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tsuneko  Shimokawa  Guenther. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

On  his  own  request,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Kem  was  excused  from  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
until  Monday,  May  1,  1950. 

MEETINGS  OF  COMMITTEES  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  McMahon  (on  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  Neely),  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  Committee  on  the  District 
pf  Columbia  was  authorized  to  meet  this 
afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  S 

On  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  authorised  to  meet  this 
afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERATIONS- 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 

DOC.  NO,. -676) 

The  .RESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
bef oreThe  Senate  the  following  message 
fr^m  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
rich  was  read,  and,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  report,  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations,  for  the  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1949. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1950. 

(Enclosure:  Thirtieth  Report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations.) 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  we  are  operating  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  or  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  desire  to 
have  a  quorum  call. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  insist  on  a  quorum  call  because  the 
time  consumed  would  necessarily  come 
out  of  the  time  allotted  for  debate  on  the 
McCarran  amendment  between  now  and 
2  o’clock. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  Senators  be 
granted  opportunity  to  make  insertions 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  Let  us  postpone 
routine  matters  until  after  the  vote  at 
2  o’clock 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  have  routine  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  insists  on  a  quorum  call,  he  will 
cut  down  his  own  time,  because  the  time 
taken  for  a  roll  call  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  Senator’s  time  if  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Nevertheless,  I 
wish  to  have  a  quorum  present  so  that 
Senators  may  hear  what  we  have  to  say 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in¬ 
sists  on  a  roll  call,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  consumed  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
dlerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Anderson  Ferguson  Kem 

Benton  Flanders  Kilgore 

Brewster  Frear  Knowland 

Bricker  George  Langer 

Bridges  Green  Leahy 

Butler  GuTney  Lehman 

Cain  Hayden  Lodge 

Capehart  Hendrickson  Long 

Chapman  Hickenlo'oper  Lucas 

Chavez  Hill  .  McCarran 

Connally  Holland  McCarthy 

Cordon  Humphrey  McClellan 

Darby  Hunt  McFarland 

Donnell  Ives  McKellar 

Douglas  Jenner  McMahon 

Dworshak  Johnson,  Colo.  Magnuson 

Eastland  Johnson,  Tex.  Malone 

Ecton  Johnston,  S.  C.  Martin 

Ellender  Kefauver  Maybank 


5919 


5920 

c 

Millikin 

Smith,  Maine 

Tobey 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Tydings 

Neely 

Stennis 

Wherry 

O'Conor 

Taft 

Wiley 

Robertson 

Taylor 

Williams 

Russell 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Withers 

Saltonstall 

Thomas,  Utah 

Young 

Schoeppel 

Thye 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
are  absent  oh  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hoey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers],  and 
the  Senator/! rom  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
are  absent  pn  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray] /is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  famj 

Mr.  f  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  J(he  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken ] ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MorfsE],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Watkins]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 

quswun'iB  ppoocwl 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCar- 
ran]  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  to  Senate  bill 
33C4. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  agreement  the  time  remaining 
between  now  and  2  o’clock  is  divided 
equally  between  the  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment.  The  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  and  myself.  I  assign 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brewster], 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  to  Senate  bill  3304, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
myself,  provides  for  the  insertion  of  a 
new  title  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Spanish  Aid  Act  of  1950.”  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pending  bill. 
Senate  bill  3304,  there  are  supplemental 
titles,  one  of  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Korea  Aid  Act  of  1950,”  providing  for 
special  aid  to  Korea ;  another  is  title  III, 
which  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950”;  and  the  next  is  title 
IV,  which  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 
Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of 
1950.” 

I  mention  that  in  order  to  show  there 
are  provisions  of  this  character  included 
in  the  pending  legislation.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  add  another  title  to  be 
known  as  the  “Spanish  Aid  Act  of  1950.” 


Under  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
202  of  our  amendment — 

The  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Spanish  state  in  conformity 
with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948,  as  amended-,  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  myself  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  McCarran  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Brewster)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  7,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 
"aid  TO  SPAIN 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Spanish  Aid  Act  of  1950.’ 

“nature  of  assistance 

“Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Spanish  state  in  conformity 
with— 

“(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable  and  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
this  title;  and 

“(b)  the  administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  notes  from  time  to  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  allocating  funds  during  such  fiscal  year 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
for  assistance  to  Spain  on  credit  terms  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  section  111 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  applicable.” 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Faragraph  (b)  of 
the  amendment  provides  that — 
the  administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  notes 
from  time  to  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
*  *  *  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 

aggregate  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
locating  funds  during  such  fiscal  year  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  Spain  on  credit  terms — • 

I  emphasize  that  aspect  of  the  matter, 
as  I  think  the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Spanish  people  have  one  of  the  best 
records,  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  of 
any  of  the  existing  governments  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  think  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration  when  the  question 
of  credit  is  involved.  Paragraph  (b) 
continues — 

under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  section 
111  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1943,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  provisions  of  section  111  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi¬ 
sions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  provide 
assistance  for  any  participating  country,  in 
the  form  and  under  the  procedures  author¬ 
ized  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  respectively, 
of  this  section,  through  grants  or  upon  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash,  or  on  credit  terms,  or  on  such 
other  terms  of  payment  as  he  may  find  ap¬ 
propriate,  including  payment  by  the  transfer 
to  the  United  States  (under  such  terms  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to  between 


the  Administrator  and  the  participating 
country)  of  materials  which  are  required  by 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  its  own  resources.  In 
determining  whether  such  assistance  shall  be 
through  grants  or  upon  terms  of  payment, 
and  in  determining  the  terms  of  payment, 
he  shall  act  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  a  participating  coun¬ 
try  should  be  required  to  make  payment 
for  any  assistance  furnished  to  such  country 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  the  terms  of  such  payment,  if  required, 
shall  depend  upon  the  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  assistance  and  upon  whether 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment 
considering  the  capacity  of  such  country  to 
make  such  payments  without  jeopardizing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(2)  When  it  is  determined  that  assistance 
should  be  extended  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  on  credit  terms,  the  Administrator 
shall  allocate  funds  for  the  purpose  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the 
credit  on  terms  specified  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  in  consultation  with  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time 
for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $1,000,000,000  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  allo¬ 
cating  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  under  this  paragraph  during 
the  period  of  1  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  and  (ii)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties 
made  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  (3)  have 
expired  or  have  been  discharged.  Such  notes 
shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
Administrator  before  maturity  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes  and 
shall  have  such  maturity  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Administrator  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Each 
such  note  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
note.  Payment  under  this  paragraph  of 
the  purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repay¬ 
ments  thereof  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  In  allocating  funds  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  first 
utilize  such  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  authorized  by  this  paragraph  as  he 
determines  to  be  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  such  funds  are  exhausted,  or  after 
the  end  of  1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  whichever  is  earlier,  he  shall 
utilize  any  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title.  The  Administrator  shall  make  ad¬ 
vances  to,  or  reimburse,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  for  necessary  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  in  connection  with  such 
credits.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated 
to  it  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank 
has  outstanding  at  any  onet  ime  loans  and 
guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided, 
That,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  prin- 
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cipal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out 
of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  111  (c)  of  the  act,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  proceed 
in  this  fashion  for  the  assistance  of 
countries  for  whom  it  was  authorized,  by 
the  issuance  of  notes  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1,000,000,000.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  would  simply  provide  for  a  portion 
of  that  allocation,  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000,  which  might  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  on  proper  credit  terms  and  secu¬ 
rity,  to  the  Spanish  Government  or  its 
designated  nominee.  I  emphasize  that 
because  it  does  not  have  an  impact  upon 
the  appropriation  of  funds  under  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
proposed  authorization.  It  does  not  sub¬ 
tract  from  or  add  to  the  amount  of  that 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
will  not  affect  any  increases  or  reduc¬ 
tions  which  may  be  made  in  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  aid,  nor  will  the  other 
interested  countries  be  concerned  or  af¬ 
fected  in  any  way.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  was  drawn  in  such  way  as 
to  meet  that  problem. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  Why  should  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  Spain  at  this  time? 
It  is  my  information  that  our  military 
authorities  are  entirely  agreed  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula — the  Iberian  Peninsula,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known — is  one  of  the  more  vital 
and  critical  areas  of  the  world;  and  that 
in  the  event  of  any  difficulties  with  any 
other  power,  such  as  now  are  freely  be¬ 
ing  discussed,  it  might  well  be  one  of  the 
strategic  spots  in  the  world  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  behind  the 
Pyrenees  there  is  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
taining  control  for  some  time,  but  also 
because  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  obvi¬ 
ously — even  to  the  layman,  I  think — 
recognized  as  the  key  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  All  our  vast  interests  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  loans,  and  the 
vast  ramifications  of  those  interests  in 
relation  to  the  Mediterranean  littoral 
generally,  obviously  revolve  around  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  clearly 
would  be  dominated  from  the  Spanish 
territory. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal  involves  any  aspect  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  or  understanding  in  that  respect. 
It  simply  puts  the  Spanish  people  in 
somewhat  of  a  posture  for  recognizing 
that  we  are  concerned  with  their  prob¬ 
lems,  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  people  of  many  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

Certainly  it  is  not  only  good  business 
but  good  judgment,  and  very  much  in¬ 
volved  with  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  we  should 
have  with  Spain  the  cordial  relationships 
which  might  well  be  calculated  to  be 
assisted  by  an  action  and  a  gesture  of 
this  character  at  this  time. 

The  history  of  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States  with  Spain  has  not  been 


happy.  Without  undertaking  to.  appor¬ 
tion  the  responsibility  for  that  situation, 
it  is  regrettable  that  in  the  initial  in¬ 
stance  the  normal  diplomatic  relations 
which  long  had  prevailed  were  severed 
because  of  action  in  the  United  Nations; 
and  that  when  the  time  came,  a  year 
ago,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
normal  relations  should  be  resumed,  the 
United  States  refrained  from  expressing 
an  opinion.  We  had  been  assured  that  it 
was  the  idea  of  the  United  States  that 
we  would  normalize  relations.  Yet  when 
the  fateful  hour  arrived  in  the  United 
Nations,  opr  representatives  stooc.  mute; 
they  neither  voted  “aye”  or  “no.”  That 
was  the  action  of  our  representatives 
there,  those  who  represented  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  world  opinion,  as 
we  proudly  like  to  call  ourselves,  and 
which,  we  think,  in  resources  and  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  world  leadership  is 
vitally  concerned  with  so  directing  its 
course  that  it  shall  earn  the  confidence 
of  all  peoples  who  may  be  prepared  not  to 
submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  Moscow. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  at  that  time  our 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
stood  mute.  Certainly  that  was  not 
exactly  an  heroic  posture  for  a  great  na¬ 
tion  which  boasts  of  its  responsibilities 
for  world  leadership.  That  action  had 
most  unfortunate  implications. 

Since  that  time,  to  the  very  great 
gratification  of  those  of  us  who  long  have 
felt  that,  from  every  aspect,  the  normal¬ 
ization  of  our  relations  with  Spain  was  a 
well-warranted  course  in  our  own  inter¬ 
est,  our  State  Department,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  announced  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year  that  the  United  States 
was  then  prepared  to  support  the  nor¬ 
malization  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  frank 
enough  in  that  statement  to  say  that  he 
recognized  that  the  initial  action  of 
severing  some  portion  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain,  by  withdrawing  our 
Ambassador,  under  the  urging  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  not  wise,  but  was  a 
mistake;  that  it  was  entered  into  with 
the  idea  that  it  might  lead  to  a  better 
state  of  things,  whereas  the  action  had 
had  the  reverse  effect,  and  had  led, 
rather,  to  consolidating  a  position  with 
which  at  that  time  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  our  Government  were  not  in 
sympathy;  and  that  it  was  high  time 
that  a  change  was  made.  The  Secretary 
of  State  announced  very  definitely  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  prepared  to  urge,  sponsor, 
and  support  a  resolution  for  the  normal¬ 
ization  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
profound  regret  that  in  the  very  critical 
period  in  which  we  live,  the  gesture 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  make 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  world  is 
moving  very  rapidly.  Time  marches  on. 
The  entire  situation  in  the  world  is  de¬ 
teriorating  with  a  rapidity  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
every  American,  as  we  are  repeatedly 
assured.  Here  is  a  simple  and  definite 
step  which  involves  as  good  a  credit 
risk  as  any  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  other  countries  with 


whom  we  have  had  dealings.  Certainly 
it  does  not  involve  any  disparagement 
of  our  relations  with  any  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aiding  other 
European  countries  to  the  tune  of  many 
billion  dollars,  in  total  amount;  and 
there  is  indication  that  we  may  increase 
to  $15,000,000,000  the  assistance  going 
to  them  from  us.  Furthermore,  during 
the  war  we  gave  them  between  $30,000,- 
000,000  and  $40,000,000,000,  and  since 
the  war  we  have  furnished  to  various 
countries  around  the  world  from  $20,- 
000,000,000  to  $30,000,000,000.  So  it 
seems  to  me  rather  indelicate  that  the 
suggestion  should  be  made  that  some  of 
those  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  object  to 
having  us  assist  Spain.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  orientation  of  our  policy  would 
at  least  permit  us  to  do  the  things  which 
in  our  judgment  seemed  best  calculated 
to  serve  our  interests  and,  as  I  conceive, 
the  interests  of  the  entire  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  world,  as  well. 

This  amendment  does  not  involve  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  any 
governments  upon  the  earth.  We  have 
an  Ambassador  in  Moscow;  we  have 
ambassadors  in  the  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain;  we  are  carrying  on 
relations  with  Tito.  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  query  as  to  the  character  of  the 
governments  which  prevail  in  many  of 
those  countries. 

This  amendment  involves  no  historic 
determination  as  to  whether  we  do  or 
do  not  approve  of  all  the  acts — past, 
present,  or  prospective — of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  whom  we  deal.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  simply  ask  the  single  question, 
Is  this  action  calculated  to  help  us 
achieve  the  great  objective  we  have  in 
mind,  namely,  some  measure  of  success 
in  fortifying  the  countries  against  the 
menace  of  communistic  atheism  which  is 
threatening  to  engulf  the  world? 

The  one  thing  upon  which  I  think  all 
of  us  can  agree  is  that  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  eliminated  the  Communist 
menace  from  its  land.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  discussion  of  how  that  has  been 
done,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
achieved.  That  is  the  objective  of  our 
country,  in  turn.  I  am  sure  the  one 
thing  of  which  we  can  be  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  the  Spanish  Government  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  ally  of  a  Soviet-domi¬ 
nated  government  unless  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  events  should  make  no 
other  course  possible.  The  Spaniards 
have  endured  many  things. 

At  this  time  their  interests  lie  entirely 
in  this  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  consider 
the  matter  of  foreign  aid  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  granting  of  $3,000,000,000,  which 
probably  never  will  be  returned,  and  as 
we  consider  the  granting  of  aid  to  Korea, 
China,  and  Palestine,  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  recognizing  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  making  a  credit  loan — that 
is  all  this  amendment  involves — to  the 
Spanish  Government  at  this  time  canpot 
be  calculated  to  do  other  than  to  serve 
the  major  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  upon  that  basis  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  consideration 
to  this  matter,  and  will  be  disposed  to 
support  this  amendment,  which  will  sim¬ 
ply  provide  that  up  to  $100,000,000  of 
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credit  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  may 
be  extended  to  the  Spanish  Government 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  European  cooperation  program. 

I  shall  not  undertake,  in  the  limited 
time  which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  to 
discuss  all  aspects  of  this  matter.  Along 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  during  the  past  2  years  I  have 
twice  visited  Spain  to  observe  conditions 
at  first  hand.  I  have  seen  the  very  great 
need  they  have  of  some  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  in  such  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  here  and  which  are  so  needed  there. 
I  went  through  the  cotton  mills  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  which  are  crying  out  for  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  character.  If  an  adequate 
amount  of  cotton  were  furnished,  it 
would  rehabilitate  the  entire  economy 
of  Spain,  and  would  enable  its  people  to 
establish  themselves  on  a  self-support¬ 
ing  and  self-respecting  basis.  I  am  sure 
that  such  action  cannot  be  calculated 
other  than  to  serve  the  interests  not  only 
of  America,  but  of  the  entire  world. 
One-third  of  the  cotton  we  might  supply 
them  would,  after  it  had  been  processed, 
serve  to  pay  for  the  supplies  we  should 
furnish.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
could  be  used  in  clothing  the  Spanish 
people.  Certainly  when  we  have  vast 
supplies  of  cotton  in  our  storehouses  and 
know  not  what  market  we  shall  use,  this 
proposal  is  not  only  a  matter  of  good 
-  business,  but  is  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  culti¬ 
vating  that  greater  cordiality  of  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  implicit  in  the  statement 
of  our  Secretary  of  Statj  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  now  to  recognize  the  error  on  our 
part  and  to  support  the  normalizing  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain. 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  at  this 
time,  pending  the  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations,  than  to  say  to  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  world  that  we  are  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  upon  a  responsible 
credit  basis  in  order  that  their  economy 
may  become  better  established,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  lay  the  foundation  for 
other  relationships  which  may  well  be 
calculated  to  serve  the  vital  interests  of 
this  country,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest 
in  believing  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
difficulty  with  the  Soviet  Republics  and 
their  associated  powers. 

It  is  upon  those  grounds  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  myself.  I  yield  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  giving  some  type  of  aid  to  Spain,  I 
regret  to  find  myself  in  opposition  to 
this  particular  plan  for  aiding  her.  Like 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster],  I  visited  Spain  last  fall. 
While  in  Madrid,  I  made  a  point  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  needs  of  Spain,  first  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  then 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  explained  to  me  their  need 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  machinery.  There 


is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  need 
those  materials,  of  which  we  have  a  sur¬ 
plus. 

I  asked  him,  in  the  event  we  worked 
out  some  plan  of  rendering  financial  aid, 
whether  the  Spanish  Government  would 
be  willing  for  us  to  exercise  the  same 
measure  of  inspection,  direction,  and 
control  which  was  granted  to  us  by  the 
members  of  the  OEEC  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  said  it  would.  Feeling  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  have  authority  to 
speak  for  his  Government,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  in  a  rather  large  group,  with 
two  newspapermen  present,  I  made  the 
same  proposal  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
publicly  said  it  was  correct  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  in  return  for  financial 
aid  permit  us  to  be  assured  that  the  aid 
would  go  where  we  intended  it  to  go,  for 
the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  Spain 
and  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  actual 
suffering  among  the  poor  people  of 
Spain,  of  whom,  unfortunately,  there 
are  entirely  too  many. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  were  led 
into  an  error  in  agreeing  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  several  years  ago  by  the 
United  Nations,  refusing  official  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Spanish  Government.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  our  last  Ambassador  left 
Madrid,  we  did  not  replace  him,  although 
we  have  92  members  of  our  chancellory 
in  Madrid,  with  no  operating  head.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  we  are  conducting  normal  trade 
and  political  relations  with  the  Franco 
Government.  But  we  do  not  have  in  our 
legation  at  Madrid  a  man  who  can  dis¬ 
cuss  our  viewpoint  at  the  same  level  with 
the  Spanish  official  who  would  handle 
it  on  the  part  of  his  government.  That, 
of  course,  is  an  unsatisfactory,  unneces¬ 
sary  arrangement. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  say,  not 
very  long  ago,  that  he  favored  sending 
an  Ambassador  to  Spain.  While  I  do 
not  know  what  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  meantime  to  that  end,  I  understand 
that  the  matter  is  being  considered  by 
the  President,  who  is  in  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  who  has  a  perfect 
right,  regardless  of  the  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  United  Nations,  to  send  an 
Ambassador.  I  have  even  heard  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  one  or  two  men  who 
were  under  consideration  for  that  post. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  briefly.  I 
have  but  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
acted  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
in  making  his  statement  about  normal¬ 
izing  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
and  sending  an  Ambassador? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  also  want  to  say  that  if  our  aid 
to  western  Europe  is  designed  in  part  to 
stem  the  tide  of  communism,  certainly 
there  is  no  country  on  the  map  as  dis¬ 
played  at  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  which  shows  the  countries  we  are 
aiding  and  where  the  main  pressure  of 
communism  is  felt,  that  is  opposed  any 
more  strongly  to  communism  than  is 


Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  now 
has  an  army  of  300,000  well-trained, 
well-equipped  troops.  I  understand 
that,  with  adequate  equipment,  it  could 
easily  raise  an  army  of  a  million  troops. 
If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate — which 
God  forbid — as  to  get  into  an  armed  con¬ 
flict,  it  is  certainly  my  honest  opinion 
that  the  Spaniards  would  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  defense  of  their  country. 

I  should  like  to  say  further,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  while  Spain  is  relatively  a 
poor  country,  the  Spanish  people  have 
a  very  ancient  and  proud  tradition. 
They  are  a  proud  people.  They  are  a 
friendly  people.  They  are  a  people  of 
ancient  skills.  I  learned  when  in  Spain 
that  the  steel  at  Toledo  is  the  equal  of 
Damascus  steel,  famed  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Those  are  preliminary  observations 
that  I  wished  to  make. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  last 
January,  I  started  to  make  some  investi¬ 
gations  with  reference  to  how  we  could 
best  render  aid  to  a  nation  which  is  un¬ 
usually  friendly  to  us  because  of  the  kind 
treatment  we  extended  to  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  The  Spanish  people  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that.  They  feel  very  friendly  to 
us.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any  dictator;  I 
do  not  believe  in  dictatorships.  I  am 
not  sponsoring  the  Franco  regime  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  But  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  to  send  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Moscow  or  to  any  of  the  satellite 
countries,  and  then  take  the  position 
that  we  cannot  send  one  to  another  dic¬ 
tator  country.  I  do  not  like  dictator¬ 
ships,  but,  after  all,  it  has  been  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  that  we  shall  not  try  to 
dictate  the  politics  of  any  other  nation. 
We  leave  it  to  the  people  of  the  nations 
to  choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
prefer. 

Returning  to  what  I  did  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring,  I  had  some  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  'the 
State  Department,  and  I  found  them 
sympathetic.  On  the  14th  of  March  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Jack  K.  McFall,  regarding 
some  plans  to  aid  Spain,  and  on  March 
22,  1950,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  McFall: 

March  22,  1950. 

The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  14  setting  forth  your 
views  on  our  Spanish  policy.  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  your  opinions  on  the  subject  and 
have  passed  your  letter  on  to  other  interested 
officers  of  the  Department. 

There  are  two  points  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  in  connection  with  your  letter,  since  our 
economic  policy  may  not  have  been  perfectly 
clear  to  you.  First,  Spain  is  entirely  free  to 
apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  normal 
channel  for  credit  from  the  United  States 
Government.  Spanish  applications  for  credit 
for  specific  projects  will  be  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  bank’s  normal  proce¬ 
dures  and  on  the  same  basis  as  those  from 
any  other  country.  Although  Spaniards 
have  talked  with  the  bank  and  the  procedure 
for  project  presentation  has  been  explained 
to  them,  the  Spanish  Government  has  not 
yet  availed  itself  of  these  facilities  by  pre¬ 
senting  applications  to  the  bank. 

Secondly,  our  economic  policy  is  directed 
toward  the  positive  objective  of  developing 
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mutually  beneficial  economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  we 
believe  that  private  business  and  banking  ar¬ 
rangements  and  trade  activities  with  Spain 
should  be  conducted  on  a  free  and  normal 
basis. 

I  have  also  received  and  read  with  inter¬ 
est  your  letter  of  March  16  suggesting  that 
we  exchange  supplies  from  our  surplus 
commodity  stocks  for  Spanish  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  placed  in  our  military  stock 
pile.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Spaniards  have,  in  the  past,  discussed 
the  sale  of  strategic  commodities  with  the 
stock-pile  authorities.  It  has  not  proved 
possible,  however,  to  purchase  Spanish  ma¬ 
terials  since  they  have  either  failed  to  meet 
the  specifications  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  or  they  have  been  priced  above  the 
lavel  at  which  the  FSS  is  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Spanish  export  prices  are  often  sub¬ 
stantially  above  competitive  world  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  because  the  Spanish  peseta  is 
pegged  above  its  free  market  value,  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  you  will  have  seen  reference  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Secretary’s  let¬ 
ter.  A  further  difficulty  is  that  the  amount  of 
strategic  materials  which  Spain  might  be 
able  to  send  us  would  probably  be  very 
small  in  relation  to  Spanish  needs  for 
wheat  and  cotton.  I  have,  nevertheless, 
asked  our  technical  people  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  you  suggest. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  letter  would  take  so  long  to  read. 

I  received  another  letter,  which  is 
very  pertinent,  I  think.  It  is  dated  April 
21,  1950,  and  reads  as  follows: 

April  21,  1950. 

The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  received  a  reply  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  df  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  exchange  of  Spanish  strategic 
materials  and  American  surplus  agricultur¬ 
al  commodities,  about  which  I  wrote  you 
most  recently  on  April  7,  1950. 

The  Price  Support  and  Foreign  Supply 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
agency  responsible  for  negotiating  such  ex¬ 
changes,  has  indicated  that  careful  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  any  proposal  di¬ 
rected  toward  such  an  exchange,  whether  it 
be  presented  by  United  States  private  enti¬ 
ties  representing  foreign  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  or  by  a  foreign  government.  It  also 
pointed  out  that  a  list  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  currently  being  purchased,  which  is 
subject  to  continual  change,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Strategic  Materials  Pur¬ 
chase  Division  of  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears 
that  aside  from  business  considerations  such 
as  price,  specifications,  and  availability  of 
materials,  which  presumably  would  have  to 
be  discussed  by  the  entities  handling  the 
details  of  a  specific  exchange  proposal,  there 
are  no  obstacles  to  the  formulation  of  spe¬ 
cific  plans  for  a  commodity  interchange  by 
appropriate  official  agencies  or  private  con¬ 
cerns. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K.  McFall, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  President,  that  correspondence 
shows  that  I  have  been  at  work  both  on 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  and  a 
change  in  our  stock-piling  program  for 
the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  for  strategic  materials  which 
we  could  get  from  Spain  and  put  into 
our  stock  pile. 

I  must  say,  Mi*.  President,  that  I  think 
this  proposal  to  amend  the  pending  ECA 
bill  is  ill-advised.  It  requires  taking 
away  from  western  Europe  $100,000,000, 
which  has  already  been  budgeted,  be¬ 
cause  I  see  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  provides  for  a  supplemental  fund. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  20  seconds. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  We  have  taken 
nothing  out  by  giving  funds  to  Korea. 
The  amendment  would  place  Spain  in 
the  same  position  as  Korea.  We  take 
nothing  from  the  European  budget. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  practical  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  to  take  it. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  provides  that  we 
either  force  OEEC  to  accept  Spain  as  a 
member  of  the  European  group  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  else,  over  their  objections,  and 
without  requiring  Spain  to  do  what  we 
are  requiring  the  members  of  OEEC  to 
do,  let  them  have  $100,000,000.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  OEEC  is  not  going  to 
agree  to  accept  Spain. 

The  next  proposal  is  that  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  turn  over  $100,000,000  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  turn  $100,000,000  over  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  that  that 
bank  make  a  loan,  not  according  to  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  rules,  but  according 
to  ECA  rules.  There  would  be  a  2  per¬ 
cent  interest  rate,  and  the  loan  would  be 
made  without  any  of  the  control  which 
we  are  now  exercising  over  all  loans 
which  ECA  makes  to  OEEC  countries. 

Under  those  considerations,  as  I  have 
outlined  the  attitude  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  they  are  willing  to  make  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan;  they  are  will¬ 
ing  the  trade  be  on  a  normal  basis;  they 
are  willing  to  work  out  any  possible  plan 
to  exchange  surplus  farm  commodities 
for  strategic  materials. 

I  think  we  have  shown  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  Spain,  but  we  certainly 
should  not  do  violence,  as  I  regard  it,  to 
our  fundamental  Marshall  plan  by  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  which  would 
certainly  be  very  objectionable  to  the 
members  of  the  OEEC.  This  action 
would  be  calculated  to  destroy  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  we  have.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  em¬ 
braced  within  the  amendment,  I  think 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  map 
which  is  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  If  we  are  serious,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  about  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  if 
we  are  serious  in  appropriating  nearly 
$15,000,000,000  for  the  military  defense 
of  the  United  States,  if  we  are  serious 
in  sending  arms  and  ammunition,  air¬ 
planes,  and  other  equipment  of  war  to 
Europe,  as  we  have  been  doing,  if  we 
are  serious  in  taking  Italy  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  then  we  cannot,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  seriousness,  eliminate  the 


Iberian  Peninsula  standing  at  the  very 
gateway  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  consists  of 
Spain,  principally,  and  Portugal,  two 
kindred  nations,  two  civilized  nations; 
Spain,  with  24,000,000  civilized,  God¬ 
fearing,  Christian  people,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  has  always  fought  against 
dictatorship  and  against  communism, 
which  has  expelled  communism  from 
her  borders,  a  friendly  nation  which  has 
always  looked  to  us  with  a  friendly  eye 
and  with  an  open  hand.  So,  if  we  are 
serious  about  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
are  expending  for  the  defense  of  Amer¬ 
ica  against  a  common  foe,  if  we  are  se¬ 
rious  as  to  the  military  equipment  we 
are  sending  abroad,  we  cannot  overlook 
this  strategic  place  which  Spain  occu¬ 
pies  on  the  face  of  the  map.  Under  the 
control  of  Spain  is  Gibraltar,  and  Gi¬ 
braltar  controls  the  Mediterranean.  If 
another  country  should  control  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  it  would  control  North  Africa, 
and  within  a  short  time  would  control 
the  Suez  Canal.  Therefore,  if  that 
should  happen,  all  the  countries  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  exclusive  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  would  be 
surrounded  by  any  enemy. 

So  the  spirit  and  the  morale  of  the 
people  located  on  this  great  peninsula, 
with  its  strategic  position,  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of.  If  Spain  had  no  army  at 
all,  if  she  was  not  a  country  with  a  mind 
to  fight  for  her  own  liberties  and  her 
own  freedoms,  if  she  had  not  always 
been  a  country  democratic  in  nature,  the 
territory  itself,  with  its  population  and 
the  spirit  of  the  population,  must  not 
be  overlooked,  because  the  morale  of  the 
country,  24,000,000  strong,  is  indeed  the 
outstanding  item  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  meant  by  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact. 

No  one  can  consider  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  and  not  look  at  Spain  and 
see  what  its  condition  is.  The  very  top 
men  of  the  Army  today,  those  who  are 
planning  strategy  for  the  safety  of  the 
United  States,  are  outspoken,  if  you 
please,  in  saying  that  Spain  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  success  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact. 

Spain  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Europe,  which  it  links  with 
Africa.  Surrounded  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Atlantic,  it  encompasses 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  key  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  it  is  in  a  position  to 
control  all  the  east-west  sea  roads. 

Spain  can  be  thought  of  as  a  gigantic 
flat-top  of  195,000  square  miles.  Its  sea- 
coast  is  extremely  broken  up,  offering 
first-class  natural  sea  bases.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Navy  has  modern  bases  at  Cartagena, 
Cadiz,  and  El  Ferrol,  on  the  Spanish 
mainland,  and  at  Mahon,  in  the  Balearic 
Islands,  thus  making  possible  the  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Canary  Islands,  Spanish 
territory  in  mid-Atlantic,  astride  two 
continents,  is  the  kingpin  of  the  sea 
roads  linking  Europe,  Africa,  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  an  ideal  center  for  antisubma¬ 
rine  activities. 

The  Spanish  borders  are  a  guaranty 
of  her  invulnerable  military  position. 
The  border  with  Portugal  makes  up  for 
its  geographic  weakness  by  its  political 
necessity,  which  facilitates  communica- 
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tions  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  joined 
by  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  enjoying 
most  cordial  relations. 

The  border  with  France  is  a  strong 
military  line  formed  by  the  natural  bar¬ 
rier  of  the  Pyrenees  that,  in  spite  of  its 
powerful  defensive  characteristics,  per¬ 
mits,  at  the  same  time,  offensive  actions. 
Her  mountainous,  broken-up  land  offers 
excellent  sites  for  antiaircraft  defense 
centers.  As  for  aerial  navigation,  the 
Spanish  climate  and  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  are  unexcelled  because  the  va¬ 
riety  of  conditions  is  such  that  Spain  is 
never  as  a  whole  under  the  influence  of 
bad  weather.  The  several  plateaus  are 
matchless  for  installing  big-sized  air 
bases,  especially  in  the  inner  zone,  where 
right  now  there  are  some  excellent  air¬ 
fields.  Furthermore,  Spain  has  air  bases 
on  the  Balearic  Islands,  Canary  Islands, 
in  the  Spanish  protectorate  of  Morocco, 
Ifni,  and  Cabo  Jubi,  in  west  Africa,  over 
the  Atlantic,  all  in  good  condition  at 
present  and  susceptible  of  being  enlarged 
if  desired. 

HOW  SPAIN  IS  INTERNALLY  PROTECTED  TODAY 

The  Spanish  Army  has  at  present  400,- 
000  soldiers  encadred  in  30  divisions, 
with  senior  and  junior  officers  who  are 
war  tested  and  perfectly  trained.  Im¬ 
mediate  mobilization  would  put  in  the 
army  1,000,000  men,  and,  if  necessary, 
3,000,000  could  be  drafted.  Its  most 
urgent  needs  are  improvement  of  in¬ 
terior  communications,  especially  rail¬ 
roads,  modern  armor  and  signal  corps, 
and  electronic  material.  As  a  whole,  the 
military  importance  of  Spain  as  a  power 
factor  in  the  over-all  allied  plans  justifies 
any  and  all  help. 

HER  NAVY 

The  naval  policy  of  Spain  has  been 
that  of  stressing  the  importance  of  bases 
and  training  rather  than  building  units 
that  rapidly  become  obsolete.  By  Amer¬ 
ican  standards,  the  tonnage  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Navy  is  not  great,  but  most  of  the 
fleet  is  made  of  small  destroyers  and  fast 
units,  a  sizable  part  of  which  was  built 
since  the  war,  and  very  appropriate  for 
antisubmarine  warfare.  The  Spanish 
Navy  has  at  present  a  roll  of  22,000  train¬ 
ing  men. 

AIR  FORCE 

In  “being”  the  Spanish  Air  Force  has 
5  light  bomber  groups,  3  fighter  groups, 
2  assault  or  very  close  tactical  coopera¬ 
tion  groups,  4  all-purpose  groups,  and 
2  seaplanes,  with  a  total  of  350  aircraft. 

These  figures  are  not  very  important  if 
compared  to  the  fact  that  Spain  has  at 
the  present  moment  over  2,000  combat 
pilots  and  all  the  necessary  elements  for 
swift  enlarging  of  the  air  force. 

There  are  blueprints  for  7  fighter 
groups  with  500  aircraft;  3  assault  groups 
with  220;  special  fighter  group  with  66;  3 
light  bomber  groups  with  150;  1  air  re¬ 
connaissance  group  with  48  aircraft.  At 
this  very  moment  the  Spanish  air  force 
has  36  air  bases  perfectly  equipped,  6  of 
them  with  runways  suited  for  the  most 
modern  and  powerful  prototypes.  The 
civilian  international  airports  of  Barajas, 
in  Madrid,  San  Pablo,  in  Sevilla,  and 
Muntadas  in  Prat,  Barcelona,  are  the 
largest  in  Europe  and  are  used  by  to¬ 
day’s  air  liners. 


Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  things 
because  if  we  are  serious,  as  I  said  before, 
with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  fortify  and  protect  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  which  we  have  en¬ 
tered  into,  if  we  are  interested  in  our 
ally  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  how  can  we 
ignore  the  morale  of  pfeople  who  today 
are  struggling  for  existence  and  who 
occupy  this  great  peninsula  which  is  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean? 

Last  fall  I  traveled  for  9  days  through 
Spain.  I  traveled  by  automobile  all  the 
time  so  that  I  might  see  its  people  at 
the  grass  roots,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
and  so  that  I  might  understand  what 
they  were  thinking  of.  All  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  is  the  opportunity  to  get  credit 
and  to  pay  their  debts.  They  are  asking 
for  no  grants.  They  are  asking  for  no 
gifts.  They  are  asking  for  no  aid  save 
and  except  what  they  would  pay  back 
within  the  time  that  may  be  specified. 
Let  me  say  that  history  records  that 
Spain  has  always  paid  her  debts. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do  under  this 
amendment?  Today  we  have  in  the 
bulging  warehouses  of  America,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  the  following 
commodities,  as  indicated  by  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  dated  February  28,  1950: 

Cotton,  upland,  3,646,272  bales.  $613,  353,  057 


Wheat,  144,853,295  bushels _  358,042,121 

Corn,  167,582,777  bushels _  255,733,783 

Linseed  oil,  421,577,441  pounds.  119,  549,  121 
Eggs,  dried,  79,317,979  pounds.  101,361,973 
Flaxseed,  12,801,153  bushels...  81,278,225 

Butter,  92,796,753  pounds _  57,  670, 108 

Beans,  dry  edible,  4,865,985 

hundredweight _  43,  025,  268 

Milk,  dried,  294,252,026  pounds.  37,  532,  638 

Barley,  25,079,381  bushels _  36,  064,  035 

Wool,  35,427,479  pounds _  27,688,394 

Rosin,  210,837,798  pounds _  17, 145,  215 

Cottonseed,  199,479  tons _  10,  327,  809 

Oats,  11,255,782  bushels _  9,772,260 

Cheese,  24,805,653  pounds _  8,  396,  935 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock,  56,058,- 

463  pounds _  5,  914,  897 

Peanuts,  shelled,  18,679,120 

pounds _  2,  780,  289 

Grain  sorghum,  2,073,245  hun¬ 
dredweight _ L _  5,  853,  594 

Soybeans,  2,005,507  bushels _  5,  055,  644 

Prunes,  35,326,345  pounds _  3,  593,  150 

Raisins,  9,876,690  pounds _  937,  061 

Turkeys,  3,380,079  pounds _  1,  366,  923 

Minor  items _  3,  923,  038 


Total _ _  1,806,365,438 


Mr.  President,  all  those  commodities 
belong  to  the  United  States,  because  the 
United  States  loaned  money  on  them,  and 
those  who  had  them  and  borrowed  the 
money  on  them  turned  them  over  to  the 
Government,  and  today  the  warehouses 
are  bulging  with  these  commodities. 

What  does  Spain  want  of  us?  Let  us 
look  over  the  record.  Today  Spain  is 
asking,  not  for  a  gift,  not  for  a  grant. 
She  wants  to  buy.  She  wants  credit. 
She  wants  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
$10,000,000  worth  of  cotton,  which  is  to¬ 
day  bulging  out  of  our  warehouses,  and 
is  for  sale,  and  should  be  sold  and  dis¬ 
posed  of.  She  wants  $10,000,000  worth 
of  wheat,  and  we  have  wheat  to  sell  and 
wheat  to  give  away.  She  wants  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  corn,  and  we  have  it.  She 
wants  flaxseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans, 


to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000  worth.  She 
wants  tobacco  to  the  extent  of  two  to 
three  million  dollars’  worth.  Other  com¬ 
modities  that  might  be  embraced  within 
the  $100,000,000  would  consist  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  mining  and  industrial-expan¬ 
sion  implements,  such  as  agricultural 
machinery. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  through  the  tex¬ 
tile  mills  of  Spain.  I  saw  a  mill  with 
2,000  spindles,  with  those  on  one  side  of 
a  great  room  standing  idle,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  a  thousand  spin¬ 
dles  running.  The  superintendent  said, 
“If  I  could  only  buy  your  cotton,  I  would 
put  the  other  thousand  spindles  to  work.” 

Mr.  President,  all  through  Spain  we 
find  the  inclination  and  desire  to  apply 
industry  to  the  uses  of  peace.  That  is 
what  Spain  lives  for.  The  preservation 
of  civilization  has  been  her  goal.  All 
the  pending  amendment  would  bring 
about  would  be  to  do  for  Spain  what  we 
are  doing  today  for  Korea,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  communistic  influences  on 
every  hand.  All  we  ask  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  privilege  of  granting  Spain 
credit,  and  Spain  is  indispensable,  as  the 
head  of  our  armed  services  proclaimed. 
All  we  want  is  to  grant  Spain  the  chance 
to  live  and  improve  herself  internally, 
and  pay  back  her  own  debts,  without  the 
cost  of  a  single  sou  marque  to  this 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  care  not  what  the  in¬ 
ternal  government  of  Spain  may  be,  or 
whether  some  people  like  Franco  or  do 
not  like  him,  Spain  has  a  population  of 
24,000,000  God-fearing,  liberty-loving, 
law-abiding  citizens.  The  one  country  in 
all  of  Europe  that  has  stifled  commun¬ 
ism,  with  no  excuses  and  no  apologies, 
has  been  Spain.  If  we  are  really  fighting 
communism,  let  us  take  into  our  alliance 
the  people  who  have  dealt  with  commun¬ 
ism,  and  have  put  it  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  2  minutes  left. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  44  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes,  with  the  reservation  that  pos¬ 
sibly  I  may  yield  him  more  later. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  believe  that  its  adoption  would  seri¬ 
ously  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  great 
effort  in  which  we  are  engaged,  namely, 
to  furnish  assistance  to  the  democratic 
nations  of  western  Europe  in  their  de¬ 
fense  against  the  assaults  of  imperial¬ 
istic  communism.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  we  organized  the  great 
European  recovery  program  2  years  ago. 
In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  greatly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  has  done  much  to  revive  the 
economy  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  European  recovery 
program  is  a  cooperative  movement.  Its 
whole  success  depends  on  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  16  nations  which  are  serving 
as  the  bulwark  in  freedom’s  fight  against 
totalitarianism.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
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be  an  affront,  a  deep  affront,  and  deeply 
resented  by  the  members  of  the  OEEC, 
the  democratic  nations  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  if  we  now  asked  them  to  join  with 
Spain — which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Generalissimo  Franco,  has  not  been  a 
democratic  nation — in  a  common  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  economy  of  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freedom-loving  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  en¬ 
acted  this  amendment  we  would  be  ac¬ 
cused,  and  properly  so,  of  that  moral 
cynicism  which  we  condemn  so  bitterly 
and  so  rightly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  affront,  too,  to  our 
friends  of  Latin  America.  They  have 
asked  to  be  included  in  the  ECA,  but  we 
have  explained  to  them  that  we  could 
not  do  that.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we 
join  to  our  ranks  of  freedom-loving  na¬ 
tions  a  country  whose  policies  have  been 
condemned  and  disavowed  by  many  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  boasted 
much  of  our  desire  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  that  purpose,  because  I  still  believe, 
in  spite  of  disappointments,  that  the 
greatest  hope  of  a  freedom-loving  world 
for  peace  and  lasting  security  lies  in 
the  United  Nations.  By  a  vote  of  over 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  it  was  determined  that  a  recom¬ 
mendation  be  made  to  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  withdraw  dip¬ 
lomatic  representation  from  Spain,  and 
to  withhold  financial  assistance.  Now  it 
is  proposed  that  by  unilateral  action  we 
destroy  and  make  futile  a  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  in  which  we  ac¬ 
quiesced  and  even  supported. 

Mr.  President,  I  distrust  and  dislike 
Franco-,  because  he  is  a  leader  of  to¬ 
talitarianism  which  I  abhore  in  any 
form.  I  am  very  willing  to  express  my 
sentiments  toward  Franco  here  in  pub¬ 
lic,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  ad¬ 
mire  and  have  the  deepest  affection  for 
the  common  people  of  Spain.  I  know 
many  of  them.  I  have  worked  with 
many  of  them.  They  are  a  fine  people. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  help  them  by 
destroying  the  cooperative  front  which 
we  have  helped  to  build  in  Europe. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
pointed  out,  if  it  is  money  that  is  re¬ 
quired — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  it  is  a  loan  that  is 
required  by  Spain,  an  application  can  be 
made  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  here. 
That  has  been  testified  to  by  the  State 
Department.  Such  a  loan  would  be  given 
due  consideration.  But  to  insert  this 
amendment  into  the  ECA  bill,  a  man¬ 
date  for  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  That  is  contrary  to  what 
has  been  and  is  now  the  purpose  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  and  I  hope 
very  sincerely  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  defeat  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  any 
time  left? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  one  more 
minute  left. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  in  error  in  saying  that  what  the 
amendment  provides  is  compulsory.  The 
amendment  simply  authorizes  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  do  this.  It  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  understand  that,  but 
in  moral  effect  it  is  substantially  a  di¬ 
rective.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  agree  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  to  stop  Spain  from  making 
an  application  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  receiving  consideration  on  its 
application.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  give  Spain  a  little  more 
encouragement.  We  have  not  been  sure 
that  the  State  Department  has  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  its  former  allergy  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  more  confidence  in 
United  States  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
Department  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  than  to  have  any  doubt  that  they 
will  at  least  give  careful  consideration 
to  any  application  that  may  come  before 
the  bank. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  support  the  stand  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pending  amendment.  I  view 
the  question  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint.  First  of  all  there  is  now  in 
existence  an  economic  recovery  program, 
which  has  been  consistently  worked  out 
with  many  nations  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
I  for  one  should  like  to  bear  testimony  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
practically  every  provision  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  legislation,  from  its  very 
inception,  has  been  debated  in  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  discussed  time  and  time 
again,  and  that  agreement  has'  always 
been  reached  after  certain  compromises 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
that  we  have  entered  into  a  kind  of  part¬ 
nership  with  a  certain  number  of  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  to  work  in  harmony, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  very  spirit  and  foundation  of 
the  economic  recovery  program  which  we 
have  consistently  tried  to  build  up,  now 
to  take  action  upon  a  unilateral  basis, 
entirely  by  ourselves,  and  especially 
without  action  on  the  problem  having 
been  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  word  “cooperative”  which  is  used 
in  the  European  Cooperative  Act,  and 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  is  a  word  which  signifies  the  sort 
of  bipartisan  cooperative  spirit  which 
the  committee  has  shown  whenever  it 
has  taken  any  action  at  all  in  regard  to 
the  European  recovery  program.  The 
committee  itself  has  known  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  know  that  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  program  will  bring  about  its 
ultimate  success.  If  we  fail  to  act  in  the 
tru:  spirit  of  the  recovery  program  we 


will  weaken  the  program.  If  the  spirit 
of  the  European  recovery  program  is  sac¬ 
rificed,  the  idea  which  it  represents  will 
be  lost. 

In  making  that  statement,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  do  not  criticize  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  endeavored  to  add  provisions  or 
take  away  provisions  from  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  think  is  for  the  best,  and  I  welcome 
any  suggestions  or  proposals.  But  when 
a  proposal  to  bring  in  under  the  program 
a  nation  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
a  party  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which 
the  amendment  is  written,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  har¬ 
monize  such  a  proposal  with  the  purposes 
of  the  economic  cooperation  legislation. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  by  bringing  Korea  in  under 
its  provisions  we  impaired  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  No,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  do  not  believe  we  impaired  it 
thereby.  I  think  it  was  expressed  in 
committee - 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  How  does  the  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Korea  differ  from 
the  proposal  now  made? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  With  respect 
to  Korea  it  was  stated  in  committee  time 
and  time  again  that  it  was  an  action 
outside  the  spirit  of  the  program.  I 
have  already  said  we  have  done  such 
things.  But  I  know  of  no  time  when  in 
committee  a  similar  provision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Spain  has  been  discussed.  As 
I  stated,  I  am  viewing  the  question  from 
a  parliamentary  standpoint.  If  I  may 
say  so  in  passing — I  do  not  wish  to  change 
my  statement  into  an  argument — if  any¬ 
thing  has  been  done  which  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  European  recovery  program 
it  is  the  attaching  to  the  legislation  of 
provisions  regarding  the  Far  East,  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  China.  I  think  the  spirit  of  the 
program  has  been  violated  by  such  ac¬ 
tions. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  position  tak¬ 
en  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  military  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  has  spoken  about  the 
value  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  event 
of  war.  If  war  should  come  to  us,  of 
course  Spain  would  be  better  as  an  ally 
than  as  an  enemy.  But  we  are  not  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of  war.  We  are 
discussing  the  spirit  of  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the 'Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Gladly. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  tell  me  why  we  are  appropriating 
$15,000,000,000  for  military  activities  if 
we  are  not  looking  forward  to  war  or  to 
the  defense  of  our  country? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  accept  the 
last  statement  wholly  and  completely. 
We  are  spending  it  for  the  defense  of 
our  country.  What  we  have  done  re¬ 
specting  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  of 
course,  has  been  done  in  harmony  with 
the  program  for  the  defense  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  But  I  do  not  think  the  entire  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program  is  based  upon 
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the  idea  of  war.  I  believe  it  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  preserving  peace  which 
the  American  Government  itself  has  al¬ 
ways  fostered  in  the  development  of  the 
constitutional  and  economic  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
its  governmental  processes.  I  believe 
the  European  recovery  program  can  be 
justified  wholly  and  completely  on  a 
basis  of  peaceful  development,  and  that 
we  should  not  in  any  sense  justify  its 
existence  as  a  defensive  measure.  I 
grant  that  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  justify  it  along  that  line. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Why  then  have  we 
been  sending  munitions  of  war  to  cer¬ 
tain  European  countries? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  have  been 
sending  munitions  of  war  to  Europe  in 
keeping  with  a  pact  which  has  been 
entered  into  by  several  nations  of  the 
world.  The  answer  I  give  illustrates 
completely  the  point  I  have  made.  What 
we  have  done  has  been  done  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.  No  nation  has  been 
asked  to  cooperate  unless  it  has  wanted 
to  do  so.  Spain  has  not  been  given  that 
opportunity.  The  opportunity  has  not 
been  given  to  her,  primarily,  because 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  not  wanted 
her  to  be  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  say,  does  he,  that  we  have  been  send¬ 
ing  munitions  of  war  to  Europe  as  orna¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  As  orna¬ 
ments?  No;  but  as  defensive  arma¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations  will  spread, 
and  that  someday  Spain  will  be  united 
with  other  nations  in  a  spirit  of  true 
cooperation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  only  2  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  use  the  2  minutes  now? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  No,  Mr.  President. 
Let  the  Senator  from  Texas  use  what¬ 
ever  time  he  has  left,  and  then  I  shall  use 
my  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  _  am  not  going  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  close 
the  debate.  I  will  not  do  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  hoping  he 
would  use  them  now. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  use  a  part  of  the  time  he  has 
remaining,  and  then  he  can  close  the 
debate?  I  do  not  care  about  that.  Let 
the  Senator  use  a  part  of  his  time  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  5  minutes  of  time  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  yielded  me  I  should  like  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  Senate  bill  3304,  which  pertains 
to  aid  to  Spain  in  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000,  in  notes  or  loans,  to  be  made' to 
the  Spanish  Government  under  the  rule 


of  the  dictator  Franco.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  would  be  a  most  unwise  decision 
on  the  part  of  our  Government.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
political  complexities  of  the  problem  in 
international  relations  on  the  European 
Continent. 

The  democracies  of  Europe  that  we  are 
aiding,  and  the  friendly  countries  which 
we  are  aiding  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
look  upon  Franco  and  his  Government  as 
an  example  of  dictatorship.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  way  to  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  and  democracy  against 
communism  is  to  aid  a  system  which  has 
within  itself  the  essentials  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

The  argument  that  this  request  for 
$100,000,000  loan  is  for  the  Spanish  peo- 
plt  just  does  not  face  up  to  the  facts  of 
Spanish  politics.  Franco  wants  this 
money;  Franco  came  to  power  as  a  dic¬ 
tator;  Franco  does  not  permit  free  elec¬ 
tions.  The  Spanish  people  have  no  voice 
in  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  way 
to  help  the  Spanish  people  is  to  help 
them  get  rid  of  Franco.  The  Spanish 
people  want  freedom.  The  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  are  a  brave,  God-loving,  Christian 
people.  Freedom  for  Spain  should  be 
our  goal.  Freedom  is  impossible  under 
dictatorship,  be  that  dictatorship  Fascist 
Franco  or  Communist  Stalin. 

The  Franco  Government  is  in  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  this  loan  and  credits  from  our 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  reported  in  such  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  others,  that  the  Franco 
regime  has  repeatedly  said  to  those  in 
the  Army,  to  those  in  business  in  Spain, 
that  very  shortly  financial  aid  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  Franco  has  main¬ 
tained  support  of  the  Army  heads  and 
financial  and  business  interests. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  meet  with  some  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  have  come  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  persons  who  represent  the 
Christian  democratic  trade-union  move¬ 
ments,  who  represent  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  who  are  anti-Communist, 
who  are  prodemocratic.  The  report  of 
every  one  of  those  representatives  is  that 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  give 
aid  to  Franco  would  be  for  it  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  communism  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope;  that  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  give  aid  to  Franco  at  this 
time  would  be  merely  to  hold  him  in 
power  at  a  period  in  history  when  it  is 
possible  that  the  Spanish  people,  a  be¬ 
loved  and  a  great  people,  may  be  able  to 
lift  from  themselves  this  burden  and  this 
yoke  of  dictatorship. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Were  the  persons 
to  whom  the  Senator  has  referred  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  so-called  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  exile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  One  of  them 
was  one  of  the  great  trade-union  leaders 
of  the  Basque,  a  prominent  layman  in 
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the  Catholic  Church  of  his  country,  an 
eminent  political  leader,  the  president, 
I  believe,  or  the  leader  of  his  province. 
Only  recently  he  was  here  at  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
dine  with  us. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  familiar  with  the  activities  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  exile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  tried  to 
keep  track  of  any  of  the  governments  in 
exile.  I  simply  have  a  deep  conviction 
that  Franco  is  a  dictator.  Franco  has 
denied  that  right  of  habeas  corups ; 
Franco  has  denied  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  yes,  Franco  has  denied  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  and  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  but  5  minutes,  and  I  wish  to  use 
that  time  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  give  the 
Senator  2  minutes  more,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
prior  to  and  during  World  War  H,  Franco 
saw  fit  to  praise  Hitler  and  to  give  his 
allegiance  to  help  destroy  the  offensive 
which  was  being  made  in  an  effort  to 
liberate  Europe. 

Franco  has  never  been  a  political 
friend  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
of  our  allies  in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  at  the  time  of  Hitler’s 
aggression  in  Europe,  Franco  was  one  of 
the  first  to  send  telegrams  of  rejoicing 
and  congratulations.  He  did  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  Vichy  government  of 
France  during  World  War  II,  and  the 
Japanese  puppet  government  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  after  the  fall  of  Manila  in  1942. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  more  than 
that — for  that  is  the  history  of  yester¬ 
day — the  fact  is  that  the  Franco  govern¬ 
ment  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  Fascist 
reactionary  and  the  antidemocratic  ele¬ 
ments  in  Europe. 

To  aid  Franco  would  merely  be  to  say 
to  the  French  Social  Democrats,  to  the 
French  Christian  Democrats,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Belgium,  to  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  Scandinavian  people, 
to  the  people  of  England — people  who  are 
our  friends — that  we  have  forgotten  our 
commitments  to  the  principles  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  and  democracy  for  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  working  and  fighting 
in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  effect  that  we  will  need 
Spain  as  an  ally.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  if  we  need  Spain  as  an  ally, 
believe  me,  Mr.  President,  Spain  will 
need  us.  If  Franco  is  as  violently  anti- 
Communist  as  he  says  he  is,  it  will  not 
require  a  loan  from  the  United  States  of 
America  to  bolster  his  convictions.  We 
cannot  buy  convictions.  I  assume  that 
his  convictions  of  anticommunism  are 
sincere.  However,  in  this  day  and  age  it 
is  not  enough  simply  to  be  anti-Com¬ 
munist;  it  is  just  as  important  to  be  pro- 
democratic,  profreedom. 

There  are  people  who  are  anti-Com¬ 
munist;  but  in  the  process  of  being  anti- 
Communist,  they  are  not  for  the  eman- 
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cipation  of  their  own  people  and  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  their  own  people.  Hitler  was 
anti-Communist.  Does  that,  or  should 
it,  therefore,  mean  that  Hitler  was  a  de¬ 
sirable  ally — a  friend  worthy  of  help?  Of 
course  not. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  making  any 
further  remarks,  I  simply  say  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  a  cold  war  which  has  great 
psychological  effects — and  its  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  are  almost  as  important  as 
the  financial,  political,  and  economic 
aspects — it  would  be  a  singular  tragedy 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  talking  in  terms  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  is  saying  that 
it  is  fighting  the  cold  war  not  just  against 
communism,  but  for  democracy  to  give 
financial  aid  and  assistance  to  a  dicta¬ 
torial  regime  which  in  past  years  has 
seen  fit  to  redicule  democracy,  has  seen 
fit  to  praise  Hitler,  has  denied  freedom 
and  liberty  to  his  own  people,  and  has 
seen  fit  to  rebuke  democratic  standards, 
wherever  that  regime  or  its  leader  found 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day,  when 
discussing  the  McCarran-Brewster 
amendment,  I  had  intended  to  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  now  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  incorporated  at  that  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Because  of  this  Nation’s  leadership  of  the 
democratic  world  in  this  mid-century  period, 
the  problem  of  our  relations  with  Spain  as¬ 
sumes  an  especial  significance. 

We  share  the  faith  and  conviction  that  our 
world  is  not  yet  condemned  to  the  fatal 
choice  between  fascism  and  communism. 
This  is  the  clear  and  deeply  felt  faith  and 
conviction  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  without  whose  adher¬ 
ence  to  our  domocratic  cause  the  defense  of 
free  Institutions  cannot  be  won. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  issues 
Involved  in  our  relations  with  Spain  be 
clearly  understood  by  Americans.  For  those 
who  believe  that  our  policies  must  be  based 
on  careful  analysis  and  concrete  facts,  we 
recommend  this  question-and-answer  memo¬ 
randum  which  has  been  prepared  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Elmer  Davis. 

Quincy  Howe. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 

Irving  Pflaum. 

Leland  Stowe. 

Americans  are  up  against  the  Spanish 
question  again.  Who  brought  it  up?  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco  brought  it  up.  He  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Spain  want  help  from  the  United 
States.  To  provide  thinking  Americans  with 
the  background  necessary  to  judge  the 
Franco  government’s  request  for  American 
assistance,  here  are  the  outstanding  ques¬ 
tions  involved: 

What  does  Franco  want  from  Americans? 

He  wants  the  United  States  Government 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Spain,  with  or 
without  United  Nations  approval.  He  wants 
the  United  States  Government  to  sponsor  his 


dictatorship  as  a  member  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  of  western  union.  Most  of  all,  he 
wants  American  dollars,  the  dollars  we  pay 
in  taxes,  to  keep  his  regime  going  in  Spain. 

Is  Franco  in  trouble? 

Yes,  he  is  in  serious  trouble.  His  govern¬ 
ment  is  nearly  broke.  It  has  only  about 
$85,000,000  in  gold.  Franco’s  government 
wants  to  borrow  at  least  $400,000,000  from 
the  United  States  and,  to  keep  going,  will 
need  at  least  $1,450,000,000  over  the  next  4 
years,  according  to  the  figures  published  by 
the  Urquijo  Bank,  a  Madrid  bank  which  has 
supported  Franco.  Needless  to  say,  Franco 
will  be  glad  to  get  any  American  loan,  how¬ 
ever  small,  to  convince  people  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere  that  the  United  States  is  support¬ 
ing  his  government. 

Does  friendship  with  Franco  fit  into  our 
foreign  policy? 

No;  it  does  not.  The  United  States  is 
spending  billions  in  western  Europe  to  build 
up  the  resistance  of  democratic  countries  to 
the  spread  of  communism.  American  as¬ 
sistance  to  Franco  Spain  would,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  of  great  assistance  to  Moscow  propa¬ 
gandists  who  are  trying  to  convince  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  Americans  are  supporting 
dictatorships  like  Franco  Spain  and  care 
nothing  about  democracy  in  Europe  or  else¬ 
where. 

Is  aid  to  Franco  likely  to  become  American 
policy? 

It  is  very  possible  unless  the  issues  are 
made  clear  and  are  understood.  Secretary 
Acheson’s  latest  statement  on  Spain,  while 
condemning  the  lack  of  democratic  freedom 
in  Spain  under  Franco,  is  not  clear  on  this 
point. 

Is  Franco  anti-Communist? 

Yes. 

Then  why  not  accept  Franco  as  our  ally? 

The  American  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  answered  that  question  on  May  11, 
1949.  He  said  that  the  Franco  government 
in  Spain  denies  four  basic  rights  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  people — the  right  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  right  of  free  association  in  political, 
trade  union,  and  benevolent  activities.  He 
said :  "These  certain  fundamental  basic  rights 
of  the  individual  which  make  the  difference 
between  what  we  will  call  free  Europe  and 
the  iron-curtain  countries — these  rights  do 
not  exist  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people 
are  prevented  from  enjoying  them  by  action 
of  the  Spanish  Government.”  In  his  latest 
statement  on  Spain,  Secretary  Acheson  ex¬ 
plained  why  Spain  under  Franco  was  not  an 
acceptable  ally  for  the  western  alliance.  He 
said  the  alliance  “is  not  merely  a  negative 
reaction  to  communism.  It  is,  rather,  a  posi¬ 
tive  program  to  support  and  to  strengthen 
democratic  freedoms,  politically,  economi¬ 
cally  and  militarily.  In  that  context,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  present  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  some 
indication  of  evolution  toward  more  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  Spain,  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  collective  effort 
to  safeguard  and  strengthen  democracy.” 

We  are  lending  money  to  Tito’s  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Yugoslavia — why  not  money  to  Franco 
Spain? 

By  helping  Tito  we  are  hurting  Russia. 
Tito  is  showing  Communists  that  they  do  not 
need  to  obey  Moscow.  If  we  helped  Franco 
Spain,  we  would  hurt  nobody  but  ourselves 
and  the  Spanish  people.  We  would  lose 
friends  and  influence  throughout  the  demo¬ 
cratic  world.  We  would,  therefore,  help 
Russia. 

We  recognize  Russia,  why  not  recognize 
Franco  Spain? 

We  do  recognize  Franco  Spain.  We  have 
an  Embassy  and  consulates  in  Spain.  We 
do  not  have  an  Ambassador  in  Spain  be¬ 
cause,  in  1946,  the  United  Nations  Assem¬ 


bly  passed  a  resolution  asking  its  members 
to  withdraw  their  chiefs  of  mission  from 
Spain  until  the  Franco  government  is 
changed.  That  resolution  is  still  on  the 
books  of  the  UN  and,  as  long  as  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  UN,  we  are  bound  by  it  until  it  is 
removed  from  the  record. 

What  happens  if  the  UN  ban  Is  lifted? 

First,  the  United  States  will  be  free  to  send 
an  Ambassador  to  Franco.  This,  in  itself, 
might  not  be  so  important  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Franco  thereby  gains  prestige. 
In  addition,  another  part  of  the  UN  reso¬ 
lution  bans  Franco  from  membership  in  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  UN.  If  this  ban 
is  removed,  Franco  will  be  in  a  position  to 
seek  membership  in,  and  assistance  from, 
such  organizations  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Franco  wants 
United  States  support  to  get  dollar  loans 
and  other  assistance;  that  is  his  real  ob¬ 
jective. 

Is  the  United  Nations  resolution  the  only 
reason  we  should  not  help  Franco? 

No,  indeed.  There  are  lots  of  other  reas¬ 
ons — economic,  military,  and  political. 

What  are  the  economic  objections? 

For  one  thing,  apart  from  all  other  consid¬ 
erations,  Franco  is  a  bad  risk.  His  govern¬ 
ment  is  riddled  with  corruption  which  has 
sapped  the  country’s  economic  strength. 
Farm  production  in  Spain  for  the  years  from 
1940  through  1948  has  averaged  only  65  per¬ 
cent  of  farm  production  averages  from  1930 
through  1935.  Industrial  activity  in  Spain, 
according  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
is  below  the  levels  of  the  years  1922-26. 
National  income  has  declined  steadily  under 
Franco.  According  to  the  Franco  govern¬ 
ment’s  own  figures,  based  on  official  prices, 
the  cost  of  living  in  Spain  is  about  six  times 
as  high  as  in  1936,  but  the  workers’  take- 
home  pay  has  only  doubled.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  budget  takes  about  26  percent  of  in¬ 
come,  and,  in  addition,  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  national  income  absorbed  by  offi¬ 
cial  graft  and  corruption  range  from  10  to 
15  percent.  Thus,  the  government’s  total 
drain  on  national  income  comes  close  to  40 
percent.  Franco  Spain  is  a  poor  risk  for  a 
loan. 

Is  Franco  getting  dollar  loans  from  pri¬ 
vate  bankers? 

Yes;  he  obtained  one  private  loan  last 
year.  The  Chase  National  Bank  loaned  him 
$25,000,000,  but  only  after  the  Franco  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  deposited  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  gold  in  London  as  collateral  to 
cover  not  only  the  principal  but  also  the  in¬ 
terest.  Franco  could  have  sold  the  gold, 
of  course,  but  he  preferred  to  make  a  loan 
with  an  American  bank,  hoping  that  the 
terms  would  remain  secret  and  that  it  would 
improve  his  chances  of  getting  other  loans. 
But  no  bankers  so  far  have  been  willing  to 
lend  him  dollars  without  100  percent  col¬ 
lateral. 

Is  there  a  ban  on  private  loans  to  Franco? 

No;  but  he  can’t  find  a  banker  willing  to 
take  the  risk.  That  is  why  he  wants  a 
United  States  Government  loan. 

Isn’t  Franco  Spain  making  any  money  in 
trade? 

No.  Under  Franco,  Spain  has  a  growing 
trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
1948  the  deficit  was  $68,000,000;  final  figures 
for  1949  will  probably  show  a  larger  deficit. 

Is  the  United  States  losing  its  trade  with 
Spain  to  other  countries? 

On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  is  buy¬ 
ing  a  greater  portion  of  Spain’s  total  ex¬ 
ports  than  usual.  The  total  volume,  of 
course,  is  smaller.  In  1934,  the  United 
States  bought  less  than  9  percent  of  Spain’s 
exports;  Britain  bought  23  percent;  France 
bought  11  percent;  and  4  percent  of  Spain’s 
exports  went  to  her  colonies.  In  1948,  the 
United  States  share  of  Spanish  exports  was 
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up  to  9.5  percent,  while  Britain  bought  only 
14  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  French  share 
of  Spanish  exports  was  down  to  3  y2  percent. 
And  Spain  now  is  forced  to  sell  26  percent 
of  her  exports  to  her  colonies. 

What  about  United  States  sales  to  Spain? 

Spanish  purchases  in  the  United  States 
have  been  limited  to  what  she  can  finance 
from  current  earnings.  This  means  that 
United  States  sales  to  Spain  are  about  half 
what  they  were  in  1947,  but  the  same  drop 
has  occurred  in  British  and  French  sales  to 
Spain. 

What  raw  materials  or  goods  do  we  need 
from  Spain  that  we  cannot  get  from  friendly 
countries? 

None.  Cork,  olives,  mercury,  in  fact  all 
the  things  which  Spain  sells  to  the  United 
States,  now  can  be  bought  at  about  the  same 
price  or  cheaper  elsewhere. 

Have  other  countries  given  Spain  loans  or 
credits? 

Yes.  Franco  has  been  friendly  in  the  past 
with  President  Juan  Peron  of  Argentina. 
Not  long  ago  Argentina  gave  Spain  the  biggest 
loan  and  credit  in  Argentine  history,  but 
recently  Argentina  has  refused  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  to  Spain  until  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  catches  up  on  deliveries  to  Argentina, 
now  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
arrears.  Some  other  countries,. notably  Brit¬ 
ain,  have  granted  trade  credits  to  Franco 
Spain,  but  all  these  are  tied  to  the  delivery 
of  Spanish  goods  on  trade  account,  year  -by 
year.  Franco  has  not  been  able  to  get  the 
kind  of  loans  he  needs  to  keep  his  govern¬ 
ment  going. 

Is  he  counting  on  a  United  States  loan? 

He  certainly  is.  Spanish  businessmen  and 
bankers  who  once  supported  Franco  because 
he  enabled  them  to  make  big  profits  now  are 
anxious  to  get  him  out  of  office.  A  lot  of 
them  feel  that  Spain  will  not  be  able  to 
borrow  the  money  it  needs  as  long  as  Franco 
is  in  power.  But  Franco  tells  them  to  wait — 
he  says  he  can  get  American  aid  in  time  to 
shore  up  his  government. 

Won’t  United  States  help  to  Franco  feed 
hungry  Spaniards? 

Very  little  American  aid  would  reach  poor 
Spaniards  if  handed  over  to  the  Franco  gov¬ 
ernment.  Franco  Spain  made  a  lot  of  money 
during  the  World  War  and  Franco’s  friends 
made  big  fortunes,  but  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Spanish  worker  became  progressively 
worse,  not  better.  The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  from  Madrid  on  February  21,  1949, 
that  economic  conditions  for  the  working 
man  in  Madrid  were  “the  toughest  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain.”  Under  Franco,  Spain  is  a  rich 
man’s  country.  If  we  want  to  get  American 
food  to  hungry  Spaniards  it  can  be  done 
only  by  having  an  American  organization — 
like  CARE  or  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quaker) — distribute  the  food 
directly  to  the  Spaniards  who  need  it,  not  to 
the  Falange  Party. 

What  about  the  military  considerations — 
doesn’t  Franco  have  a  big  army? 

Yes;  but  it’s  the  kind  of  army  designed 
to  run  a  police  state,  not  an  army  that  could 
fight  abroad.  There  are  about  300,000  men 
in  the  Spanish  Army,  with  an  ill-assorted 
collection  of  Nazi  German  and  Fascist  Ital¬ 
ian  arms  sent  to  Franco  by  his  allies  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  V/ar.  The  Spanish  Air 
Force  has  4,400  officers  and  35,000  enlisted 
men,  but  only  350  aircraft  of  German  and 
Italian  origin,  most  of  them  obsolete.  In  the 
Spanish  Navy  there  are  5  cruisers  and  about 
70  other  craft.  All  the  warships  lack  radar 
and  fire-control  equipment.  Franco  hasn’t 
much  to  show  for  the  $5,400,000,000  he  has 
spent  on  the  armed  forces  since  1939 — much 
of  the  money  went  down  the  rat  hole  of 
military  graft. 

Wouldn’t  Spaniards  be  useful  in  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  west  and  Russia? 

Perhaps,  if  the  United  States  spent  about 
$1,000,000,000  in  Spain  rebuilding  the  coun¬ 


try’s  roads  and  railroads  and  arming  Span¬ 
ish  soldiers.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  Spanish  people  fought 
against  Franco,  not  for  him,  in  the  civil  war. 
That  civil  war  ended  10  years  ago,  but  it 
still  isn’t  safe  to  travel  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  Spain  at  night. 

Is  the  Spanish  underground  opposing 
Franco  really  strong? 

In  numbers,  yes;  in  military  strength,  no. 
Ten  years  of  a  police-state  dictatorship  with 
thousands  of  executions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  kept  in  prisons  for  a  good  part  of 
that  time  have  discouraged  active  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Franco.  But  if  there  were  war  be¬ 
tween  the  west  and  Russia,  and  if  the  United 
States  tried  to  use  Spain  and  Franco  as 
an  ally,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Spaniards 
would  prefer  to  fight  against  Franco  than 
for  him.  Don’t  forget  the  German  experi¬ 
ence  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  Second  World 
War — they  tried  to  use  an  unpopular  dic¬ 
tatorship  as  an  ally  and  they  spent  a  lot  of 
their  strength  in  Yugoslavia  fighting  off 
guerrillas.  In  a  war  under  Franco  there 
would  be  plenty  of  guerrillas  in  Spain. 

Wouldn’t  Spain  provide  useful  air  bases 
against  a  Russian  invasion  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope? 

Air  bases  in  friendly  countries  like  Nor¬ 
way,  the  British  Isles,  north  Africa,  and 
Turkey  are  closer  to  the  targets  our  aviation 
would  '  /ant  to  reach.  If  the  Russians 
smashed  through  the  western  Europe  de¬ 
fenses  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Po  to  the 
Pyrenees  they  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  stop 
there.  What  is  more,  the  people  at  both 
ends  of  he  Pyrenees,  the  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist  Basques  and  Catalans,  fought  Franco 
in  the  civil  war. 

If  we  didn’t  help  Franco,  would  he  join  the 
Russians? 

No.  Don’t  forget  that  Franco  did  every¬ 
thing  he  could  short  of  war  to  help  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  beat  the  United 
Nations,  including  Russia.  If  he  couldn’t 
stay  neutral  in  a  war  he  would  want  to  be  on 
our  side  because  he  has  no  place  else  to  go. 

Won’t  the  Communists  take  over  in  Spain 
if  Franco  goes? 

No.  The  Spanish  Communist  Party  is  very 
weak  in  Spain  and  has  always  been  weak 
save  during  the  civil  war  when  Russia  alone 
sent  help  to  the  Spanish  Republic  after  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  helped  Franco.  There  is 
little  or  no  Communist  influence  in  the 
Spanish  underground  today,  although 
Franco,  of  course,  calls  all  his  enemies  in 
Spain  Communists.  The  only  chance  the 
Communists  have  in  Spain  is  that  the  United 
States  will  make  an  alliance  with  Franco, 
thus  showing  Spaniards  that  they  can  get 
rid  of  Franco  only  by  joining  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Is  the  opposition  to  Franco  in  Spain  anti- 
Catholic? 

Not  at  all.  Almost  all  Spaniards  are  Cath¬ 
olics,  including  Franco’s  opponents  inside 
Spain — among  them  the  Basques,  many  of 
whose  priests  were  jailed  by  Franco  after  the 
civil  war.  The  strongest  alliance  against 
Franco,  an  alliance  of  Monarchists  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  parties,  is  composed  predominantly 
of  Catholics. 

What  about  the  Catholics  outside  Spain, 
how  do  they  feel  about  Franco? 

Almost  all  the  Catholic  political  parties 
which  support  the  anti-Communist  govern¬ 
ments  of  western  Europe  have  condemned 
the  Franco  government.  For  example,  Gas¬ 
ton  Tessier,  president  both  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Christian  Unions 
and  the  French  Confederation,  its  largest 
affiliate,  said  recently:  “Since  its  foundation 
in  1919,  the  International  Confederation  of 
Christian  Trade  Unions  has  always  opposed 
all  forms  of  dictatorship,  whether  those  of 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  or  Franco.”  A 
Catholic  priest,  Father  Cary-Elwes,  said  in 
the  London  Spectator,  October  7,  1949:  “If 
we  help  Franco  we  support  a  dictator  and 
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so  increase  the  chance  of  communism  after 
him.” 

How  does  labor  as  a  whole  feel  about 
Franco? 

The  best  answer  to  that  is  to  quote  from  a 
resolution  of  the  recent  Congress  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions — the  anti-Communist  unions  of  the 
world,  including  the  CIO  and  AFL.  This 
congress  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
urging  that  Franco  Spain  not  be  included 
as  a  partner  of  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
and  added:  “This  Congress  goes  on  record 
as  opposing  the  granting  of  any  assistance 
to  Spain  until  such  time  as  democracy  and 
full  trade-union  rights  have  been  restored 
and  the  workers  are  once  more  able  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  country’s  recovery.” 

Are  the  Russians  trying  to  keep  us  from 
making  friends  with  Franco? 

No.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russians  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  world  think  we  already  are  allied  with 
Franco.  Radio  Moscow  talks  about  this  al¬ 
most  every  day  in  radio  broadcasts  to  west¬ 
ern  Europe  in  every  language.  For  example, 
on  September  28,  1949,  Radio  Moscow  said: 
“In  exchange  for  the  complete  handing  over 
of  Spain,  Franco  is  granted  the  help  of 
United  States  imperialism  so  as  to  avoid  the 
complete  collapse  of  his  tyranny.  This  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  the  direction  taken  by 
United  States  postwar  policy,  directed  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  fascist  and  antidemocratic  re¬ 
gimes  throughout  the  world.”  That’s  the 
Moscow  line.  In  the  UN,  the  Russians, 
and  their  satellites  frequently  make  the 
most  extreme  proposals  on  Spain  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  forcing  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies  to  vote  against  them — 
thus  appearing  to  be  for  Franco.  You  can 
see  how  pleased  these  propagandists  would 
be  if  we  really  did  line  up  with  Franco. 

Why  do  the  Russians  want  to  -show  we  are 
friendly  with  Franco? 

In  order  to  break  up  the  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  democratic  forces 
of  western  Europe. 

Why  do  western  Europeans  dislike  Franco? 

Again,  Secretary  Acheson  gave  the  best 
answer  to  that  question  when-  he  said  re¬ 
cently:  “The  Franco  Government  was  one 
which  was  established  with  the  active  sup¬ 
port,  and  only  with  the  active  support,  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  A  government  was 
established  in  Spain  which  was  patterned 
on  the  regimes  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  and 
was,  and  is,  a  Fascist  Government  and  a  dic¬ 
tatorship.”  Western  Europeans  who  live 
next  door  to  Spain  feel  very  strongly  about 
Franco;  their  governments  even  asked  that 
Franco  be  specifically  banned  from  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations  as  long  as  the 
Franco  Government  remains  in  power. 

Do  the  Latin  Americans  like  Franco? 

Some  of  them,  yes;  notably  the  Latin 
American  dictators.  If  these  totalitarian 
“strong  men”  are  able  to  claim  that  the 
United  States,  by  helping  Franco,  has  gone 
over  to  their  side,  the  democratic  forces  in 
Latin  America  would  suffer  a  devastating  blow 
and  the  prestige  of  American  democracy 
would  sink  to  its  lowest  level.  An  example 
of  the  anti-Franco  feeling  in  Latin  America 
was  the  strong  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  last  September  at  the  Havana  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Inter- American  Confederation 
of  Workers  representing  strong  pro-demo¬ 
cratic  and  anti-Communist  labor  in  all  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Is  there  really  a  chance  that  Franco  will 
be  forced  out  soon? 

Yes;  there  is.  He  is  running  out  of  money 
and  his  own  allies  are  deserting  him.  Both 
big  business  and  the  army  in  Spain,  want  to 
halt  the  steady  deterioration  of-  the  Spanish 
economy  and  they  see  no  chance  of  doing  it 
as  long  as  Franco  remains  in  power.  With¬ 
out  such  support,  Franco  can’t  last  much 
longer — unless,  of  course,  he  is  kept  going  by 
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United  States  loans.  That  is  why  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  United  States  help  now. 

Who  will  succeed  Franco  if  he  goes? 

In  Spain  all  parties  to  the  alliance  of  the 
major  political  groups  opposing  Franco  want 
a  plebiscite  to  determine  what  kind  of  regime 
will  follow.  It  may  be  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment;  it  may  be  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Alternatives  to  a  police  state  are  not  easy  to 
see  while  the  dictatorship  is  in  power;  the 
present  democratic  leaders  of  Germany  and 
Italy  were  unknown  when  Hitler  and  Musso¬ 
lini  ruled.  Like  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
1931,  the  Franco  regime  may  end  without 
bloodshed,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
kept  in  power  indefinitely  through  American 
aid. 

So  Franco’s  only  hope  of  staying  in  power 
is  help  from  the  United  States? 

Yes;  that’s  about  it.  His  representatives 
are  in  Washington  now,  looking  for  a  loan 
or  any  other  help  they  can  get  from  Congress 
or  any  United  States  Government  agency. 

Who  is  Franco’s  chief  lobbyist  for  American 
aid? 

Jose  Felix  de  Lequerica,  technically  known 
as  Inspector  of  Embassies.  He  spends  much 
time  in  Washington,  where  only  a  few  people 
know  that  he  once  gave  the  Japanese  diplo¬ 
mats  at  Vichy,  France,  a  banquet  to  celebrate 
the  Japanese  capture  of  Manila  from  United 
States  forces  in  1942. 

Speaking  of  Manila,  what  did  Franco  think 
of  the  Japanese  puppet  government  there? 

On  the  establishment  of  the  quisling  gov¬ 
ernment  there  in  October  1943,  Franco’s  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Count  Jordana,  sent  “most  sin¬ 
cere  sentiments  *  *  *  from  the  Spanish 

people”  to  the  puppet  president,  Jose  Laurel. 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

Said  Franco  to  Hitler — 

On  Hitler’s  fourth  anniversary  in  power, 
January  30,  1937;  “Fervent  wishes  that  the 
great  German  people  advance  under  the  glo¬ 
rious  emblem  of  the  swastika.  Hell  Hitler  1” 

On  the  occasion  of  Hitler’s  annexation  of 
Austria,  March  23,  1938:  “Greetings  from  the 
Spanish  Nation  in  this  solemn  hour.” 

On  the  occasion  of  Hitler’s  conquest  of 
Czechoslovakia,  October  2,  1938:  "Cordial 
congratulations.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  let  me  say  that  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand  what  purports  to  be  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  under  date  of 
November  4,  1942,  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  White  House.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washing-ton,  November ■  4,  1942. 

Dear  General  Franco:  It  is  because  your 
nation  and  mine  are  friends  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  and  because  you  and  I  are  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  the  continuation  of  that 
friendship  for  our  mutual  good  that  I  want 
very  simply  to  tell  you  of  the  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  forced  me  to  send  a  powerful 
American  military  force  to  the  assistance  of 
the  French  possessions  in  north  Africa. 

We  have  accurate  information  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  and  Italy  intend  at  an  early 
date  to  occupy  with  military  force  French 
north  Africa. 

With  your  wide  military  experience  you 
will  understand  clearly  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  defense  of  both  North  America  and 
South  America  it  is  essential  that  action  be 
taken  to  prevent  an  Axis  occupation  of 
French  Africa  without  delay. 

To  provide  for  America’s  defense  I  am 
sending  a  powerful  army  to  French  posses¬ 
sions  and  protectorates  in  north  Africa  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  occupation 


by  Germany  and  Italy  and  with  the  hope 
that  these  areas  will  not  be  devastated  by 
the  horror  of  war. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  my  full  assurance 
that  these  moves  are  in  no  shape,  manner, 
or  form  directed  against  the  Government  or 
people  of  Spain  or  Spanish  Morocco  or  Span¬ 
ish  territories — metropolitan  or  overseas.  I 
believe  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Spanish  people  wish  to  maintain  neutrality 
and  to  remain  outside  the  war.  Spain  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  United  Nations. 

I  am,  my  dear  general,  your  sincere  friend, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

(Note. — This  letter  was  written  on  the  eve 
of  the  north  African  Invasion,  November  7, 
1942.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas ;  that  is  very  kind  of  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  hands  across 
the  sea. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Let  us  go  to  lunch 
together.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  in  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
myself  there  is  nothing  which  interferes 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  the  amend¬ 
ment  there  is  nothing  which  at  all  cur¬ 
tails  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  amendment 
would  interfere  with  the  activities  or 
curtail  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
then  indeed  the  application  of  the  very 
principle  which  we  seek  to  apply  to 
Korea  would  limit  or  interfere  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  However,  it  does  not. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  President,  having 
seen  to  it  that  Korea  is  taken  care  of, 
and  realizing  that  we  are  spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  military  defense 
of  our  own  country,  we  cannot  stand  idly 
by  and  not  help  a  nation  of  liberty-lov¬ 
ing,  God-fearing  people  who  want  only 
to  be  assisted,  who  will  pay  us  back  for 
the  assistance  we  shall  give  them,  who 
wish  to  join  with  us  if  war  or  trouble 
arises — the  only  country  in  Europe,  I 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contra¬ 
diction,  which  has  succeeded  in  conquer¬ 
ing  and  driving  out  communism. 

Senators  may  talk  about  Franco  all 
they  wish,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bring 
Franco’s  name  into  this  argument,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  24,000,000  human  beings 
in  Spain,  and  Franco  is  only  one  of  them. 
If  they  wanted  to  oust  Franco,  they 
would  have  him  out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  sorry  I  can¬ 
not  yield,  the  time  is  too  limited.  I  am 
going  to  yield  a  little  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  Spain,  if  it  were  a  question  of 
breaking  up  the  administration  of  the 
ECA,  if  it  were  a  question  of  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Marshall  plan,  there 
might  then  be  some  argument  against 
the  pending  amendment.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  which  would 
interfere  with  anything  in  the  Marshall 
plan.  Last  December,  Spain  wanted  to 
buy  $50,000,000  worth  of  grain  in  this 
country.  She  wanted  to  get  the  credit 


from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  She  was 
stopped  in  her  effort,  because  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  refused  the  credit,  for 
the  reason  that  the  State  Department 
had  put  its  thumb  down  on  it.  Today 
the  Government’s  warehouses  are  bulg¬ 
ing  with  grain  which  we  cannot  dispose 
of,  and  with  cotton,  which  we  cannot 
dispose  of,  and  which  Spain  wants  to  buy 
and  put  to  a  beneficial  use.  Under  such 
circumstances,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
we  should  stand  by  and  refuse  to  assist  a 
potential  ally?  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  I  have  any,  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Could  I  .have  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Make  it  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  very  much.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  read  a  statement  made  by  one 
who  served  for  a  time  as  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  during  the  late  unpleasantness. 
It  seems  to  me  it  has  a  most  pertinent 
application.  He  states : 

Under  Senor  Lequerica,  as  under  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Count  Jordana/the  Spanish  Foreign 
Office,  with  the  obvious  approval  of  General 
Franco  himself,  granted  us  more  favors  than 
did  any  other  neutral  government,  whether 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  or  Portugal. 
Not  only  did  the  Spanish  Government  pledge 
itself  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  our 
fateful  landings  and  campaign  in  north 
Africa,  not  only  did  it  assure  us  as  early 
as  February  1943  that  it  would  join  us  in  war 
if  the  Axis  should  attempt  an  invasion  of 
Spain,  not  only  did  it  permit  us  to  use 
Spain  as  the  base  for  invaluable  espionage 
of  Axis  activities  in  France  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  it  also  accorded  us  important 
positive  favors.  It  allowed  us  to  get  over 
1,200  American  airmen  safely  across  the  pen¬ 
insula,  without  any  internments.  It  per¬ 
mitted  the  transit  and  exit  of  over  25,000 
members  of  the  French  resistance  movement 
as  reinforcements  for  Allied  armies  in  north 
Africa.  It  choked  off  export  of  strategic  war 
materials  to  Germany  before  any  other  neu* 
tral  had  done  so.  Spain,  too,  was  the  first 
country  to  conclude  a  permannet  air  agree¬ 
ment  with  us,  -and  one  whereby  we  were 
enable  to  obtain  landing  rights  for  military 
as  well  as  civilian  planes. 

In  the  light  of  all  such  facts,  it  is  simply 
hypocritical  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
Spain  has  been  hostile  to  us  and  should 
therefore  be  treated  as  a  pariah  among  the 
nations.  It  certainly  belies  the  solemn  as¬ 
surances  which  President  Roosevelt  gave  to 
General  Franco  in  writing  in  November  1942. 

That  has  refence  to  the  letter  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  just  read. 
I  submit  that  the  idea  that  we  should 
discriminate  against  Spain  because  of  its 
record  is  not  warranted  by  this  plain 
statement  of  facts. 

The  further  question  of  whether  we 
approve  or  do  not  approve  of  things  that 
have  gone  on  in  Spain  seems  to  me  ut¬ 
terly  irrelevant,  when  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  own  country  is  vitally 
involved.  As  I  understand,  there  is  no 
question  now  except  as  to  whether  we 
should  authorize  the  ECA  Administrator 
to  do  what  is  proposed.  We  are  told  that 
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the  Export-Import  Bank  can  do  it  today. 
We  are  assured  that  it  will  give  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration,  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  by  adopting 
this  amendment  would  simply  encourage 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  ECA 
Administrator  to  do  a  thing  which  ap¬ 
parently  everyone  recognizes  is  now  in 
the  interest  of  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  regret  that  during  the  debate 
on  this  particular  amendment  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  Senate  has  been,  I  may 
say,  so  indifferent.  I  think  Senators 
should  be  present  in  order  to  understand 
the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say  that  in 
opposing  this  amendment  I  am  not  fight¬ 
ing  Spain.  I  have  a  very  warm  feeling 
for  Spain,  and  I  have  conferred  with  the 
Spanish  representatives  who  have  been 
here  from  time  to  time  with  reference 
to  a  loan  to  Spain.  In  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly,  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  voted  on,  I  personally  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted.  However,  my  delegation  out¬ 
voted  me.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  insisted  that  we  vote  not  to  re¬ 
turn  a  diplomatic  representative  to 
Spain.  I  expressed  myself  to  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  to  the  effect 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Spain,  not,  to  be  sure,  as  a 
sop  to  Spain,  not  to  please  Spain  or  to 
court  its  favor,  but  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  we  should  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Spain,  and  should 
send  an  ambassador  to  Madrid. 

I  approached  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  amendment  with  no  spirit  of 
hostility  or  ill  will  toward  Spain,  but 
believing  that  it  would  be  a  serious  in¬ 
terference  with  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  ECA  in  Europe  and  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  we  have  assumed  under  ECA. 

Turning  to  the  amendment,  it  begins, 
not  as  a  real  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  but  as  follows: 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the 
“Spanish  Aid  Act  of  19E0.” 

Mr.  President,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  it?  What  has  Spanish  aid  got  to 
do  with  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill?  Its  principal  purpose  is 
to  carry  forward  the  ECA  program  and 
to  make  its  benefits  available.  This 
would  be  a  unilateral  act.  It  would  not 
require  the  consent  or  cooperation  of 
any  of  the  European  countries  who  are 
members  of  OEEC. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
OEEC  is  not  a  one-way  street,  it  is  not 
a  unilateral  arrangement.  Each  of  the 
OEEC  members  is  required  to  sign  a  bi¬ 
lateral  contract  with  the  United  States, 
assuming  certain  obligations  and  prom¬ 
ising  the  performance  of  certain  things. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  OEEC.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  OEEC  plan.  But  Spain  will 
not  have  signed  any  bilateral  agreement. 
Spain  will  have  assumed  no  obligation 
except  to  repay  the  loan.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  if  agreed  to,  would  inject  an  alien 
proposition  into  ECA  and  the  European 
organization  which  would  not  be  helpful. 
The  ECA  was  organized  with  a  definite 
and  certain  number  of  European  coun¬ 


tries  within  its  compass.  Those  coun¬ 
tries,  as  one  of  the  conditions  precedent 
to  the  creation  of  ECA,  were  required  in 
turn  to  form  an  arrangement  among 
themselves,  which  would  be  the  OEEC, 
and  the  OEEC  would  undertake  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  ECA.  The  members  of 
OEEC,  not  merely  by  stump  speeches, 
but  formally  and  actually,  would  obli¬ 
gate  themselves  to  the  United  States  to 
do  certain  things. 

To  bring  Spain  in  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
as  here  proposed,  would  be  very  offensive 
to  a  large  number  at  least  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  now  within  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  and  which  have  assumed  certain 
obligations  and  made  certain  promises. 
It  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  a 
partner  without  the  desire  and  consent 
of  all  the  present  partners.  It  would  be 
admitting  one  to  whose  admittance  many 
of  the  countries  object.  France,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  be  displeased.  The  United 
Kingdom  would  be  displeased.  Certain 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  would  be 
displeased.  Why  should  we  do  it,  simply 
to  satisfy  certain  elements  at  home  and 
abroad  who  are  insisting  upon  this  propo¬ 
sition? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  established  ma¬ 
chinery  for  that  very  purpose.  We  have 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  was  stated 
a  while  ago  that  Spain  had  applied  to 
that  bank  for  a  loan,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  I  deny  that  statement.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  which  says  that  the  Department 
believes  that  is  the  normal  channel  of 
which  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  certain  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  conferred  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  my  information  is  that 
the  Spaniards  have  never  made  a  formal 
application  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
seeking  to  bring  themselves  within  the 
terms  of  the  law.  So  they  cannot  say 
they  have  been  refused.  They  were  wel¬ 
comed  here.  The  bank  is  open  to  them 
at  this  time. 

This  morning,  Mi-.  President,  I  attend¬ 
ed  a  conference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  conference — I  shall 
not  quote  the  words  because  I  do  not 
quote  the  President  under  such  circum¬ 
stances — but  after  that  conference  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  there  would  be 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  either  of 
those  sources  to  a  loan  to  Spain  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  if  Spain  complies 
with  the  normal  requirements  of  that 
bank. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  make  the  statement  which  he  has 
just  made,  because  a  number  of  us  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  Spain  had  been 
denied  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  know  that  I,  as  one  Senator, 
shared  the  feeling  that  Spain  should  be 
granted  a  loan  if  it  could  put  up  the 
proper  security.  I  definitely  believe  that 
Spain  should  be  granted  a  loan  through 
the  proper  channels,  as  any  other  nation 
may  be  granted  a  loan. 


So  I  am  very  happy  that  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Texas  assures  us  that 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
would  look  in  a  friendly  manner  upon 
such  an  application  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Allow  me  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that  I  am  personally  entirely  agree¬ 
able  to  a  Spanish  loan  if  it  complies  with 
the  regulations  governing  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  just  as  every  other  bor¬ 
rower  must  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations.  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
Spain.  When  the  resolution  came  be¬ 
fore  the  United  Nations  Council  I  op¬ 
posed  it  until  I  was  overruled  in  my  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  other  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  and  had  to  vote  contrariwise.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  insisted  that  I  vote 
the  other  way.  I  was  a  servant  of  the 
delegation,  and  I  finally  voted  for  the 
resolution  as  it  was  adopted.  But  it 
did  not  represent  my  own  views  and  con¬ 
victions.  I  could  not  see  why  we  should 
not  have  an  ambassador  in  Spain.  We 
are  cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite  some¬ 
one’s  face  when  we  refuse  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  a  nation  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  should  have  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  there. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ERIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  can  yield  only 
briefly,  for  I  have  only  5  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  infer,  does  he,  that  Spain  has 
not  been  given  an  indication,  certainly, 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  loans 
would  not  be  made  to  her?  The  Sena¬ 
tor  stated  that  Spain  had  never  been 
denied  a  loan  only  because  it  had  not 
made  formal  application.  Was  Spain 
not  told  that  there  would  be  no  object 
in  making  an  application? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  cannot  say 
that.  The  Senator  must  have  sources  of 
information  which  are  not  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  my  understanding.  Apparently,  I 
know  as  much  about  it  as  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  not  pretended  to  know.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  rose  and 
propounded  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  he  did  not  know,  and  I 
did  not  think  he  knew  when  he  rose.  I 
do  not  claim  to  know  anything  about  it. 
I  know  that  representatives  of  Spain — 
not  official  Government  representatives, 
but  financiers — were  in  America.  I  saw 
them.  There  was  a  luncheon  at  which 
we  conferred  about  the  matter,  and  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  see 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  would 
comply  with  the  rules  of  that  bank  nad 
receive  a  loan.  The  Secretary  of  State 
says  that  they  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  requirements  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  that  the  amendment  would 
be  mandatory,  or  would  it  leave  them  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  are  to¬ 
day? 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  would  not  be 
mandatory,  except  that  it  says  that  they 
must  do  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  have  to  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  bear  with  me 
a  moment,  I  will  explain  it.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  adopt  this  amendment,  would 
not  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  we  meant  for  them 
to  make  the  loan?  They  would  know  we 
meant  for  them  to  make  the  loan,  wheth¬ 
er  it  were  a  sound  loan  or  not.  They 
would  take  the  recorded  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  read  it 
over,  and  say,  ‘‘This  man  from  New 
Hampshire  is  after  us.  We  have  got  to 
make  this  loan.” 

I  discussed  the  question  this  morning 
with  the  President  and  with  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  and  as  a  result  of  the  conference  I 
believe  that  if  Spain  makes  application 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  com¬ 
plies  with  its  regulations,  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  a  loan. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  only  a  few 
seconds  remaining,  but  I  yield  if  the 
Senator  will  be  quick. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  the  Senator 
has  stated  is  exactly  in  contradiction  of 
the  position  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
took  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  when  he  was  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  at  the  meeting  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  telling  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  what  happened  there. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  telling  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  what  I  heard  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  Korea 
has  been  raised.  That  is  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  question,  involving  a  different 
area  of  the  world.  We  have  no  con¬ 
tracts  with  Korea,  but  we  have  contracts 
with  every  nation  in  the  ECA.  They 
are  bilateral  contracts  providing  that 
they  are  to  do  certain  things  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  our  gifts  and  contributions 
to  them.  Those  requirements  are  for 
our  benefit  as  well  as  for  theirs.  I  do 
not  want  to  introduce  into  the  plan  and 
into  the  system  something  which  is 
offensive  to  them,  something  they  will 
not  like,  something  which  may  lessen 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  those 
countries  in  carrying  out  the  OEEC  ob¬ 
ligations  and  promises  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  see  fit  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
It  is  legislation.  It  starts  out  by  saying, 
“This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Spanish 
Aid  Act  of  1950.’’  This  bill  is  for  the 
ECA,  and  carries  it  forward  for  another 
year.  The  amendment  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  it  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  responsibility,  putting  on 
the  ECA  obligations  and  duties  which 
do  not  belong  to  it  under  the  law.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  some  Senator 


may  have  an  amendment  similar  to  it, 
providing  that  "This  may  be  cited  as  the 
aid  act  for  Central  and  South  America.’’ 

Why  should  we  not  aid  them?  They 
are  at  our  very  doorstep.  They  are  our 
brothers.  They  received  their  inspira¬ 
tion  for  independence,  freedom,  and  lib¬ 
erty  from  the  American  revolution. 
Yet  we  have  not  embraced  them  within 
the  ECA;  we  he.ve  not  embraced  them 
within  the  OEEC,  although  we  have  had 
calls  from  those  areas  that  they  be  in¬ 
cluded.  But  why  should  we  include  this 
new  element? 

I  hope  Senators  v.  ill  vote  against  this 
amendment,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
at  the  close  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  voted 
on,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  April  25,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Connally, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Connally  :  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  express  the  views  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
S.  3304,  introduced  by  Senator  McCarran  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Brewster, 
which  provides  for  ECA  assistance  to  Spain. 

Our  basic  objective  with  regard  to  Spain 
is  its  inclusion  in  the  western  European  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  Spain  will 
be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  its  neighbors 
unless  and  until  there  is  a  perceptible  evolu¬ 
tion  toward  democracy  within  Spain.  As  I 
said  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  18,  1950, 
Spain’s  entry  into  cooperative  western  Euro¬ 
pean  projects  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  us  unilaterally  but  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  parties,  including  Spain. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  that  the 
western  European  countries  should  have  the 
decisive  voice  as  to  whether  Spain  is  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  projects  such  as  the  OEEC.  A 
similar  position  was  agreed  upon  on  April  1, 
1948,  by  the  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  In  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  “this  enterprise  is  open  to  Spain 
whenever  the  participating  countries  desire 
to  have  Spain  enter  the  partnership.  Under 
the  theory  upon  which  the  partnership  has 
been  launched  and  organized,  the  United 
States  leaves  to  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  the  initial  decision  on  the  admission 
of  a  new  partner.”  This  principle  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  convention  establishing  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  signed  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  in  Paris  on  April  16,  1948.  Article  25 
of  the  convention  provides  that  “any  non¬ 
signatory  European  country  may  accede  to  it 
by  notification  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  council  of  the  organization.” 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  congressional 
appropriation  for  Spain  in  the  ERP  frame¬ 
work,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ERP 
countries,  would  jeopardize  the  program. 
It  would  not  only  violate  the  principle  of 
joint  responsibility  but  also  would  under¬ 
mine  the  concept  that  the  ERP  is  a  positive 
program  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  western  Europe.  Without  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  danger  to  our  over-all  policy,  I  think 
that  such  unilateral  action  would  have  seri¬ 
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ously  unfavorable  repercussions  in  the  OEEC 
countries  as  was  the  case  with  the  O’Konski 
amendment  In  1948.  I  believe  this  would  be 
true  regardless  of  whether  the  action  was 
intended  to  bring  Spain  into  the  OEEC 
framework  or  merely  to  have  the  ECA  handle 
the  funds  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Korea.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
the  Department  opposed  the  amendment  to 
the  1950  appropriation  bill  for  the  ECA 
offered  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  proposed  that  $50,000,000  be 
earmarked  for  use  only  for  loan  assistance 
to  Spain. 

While  we  do  not  contemplate  any  special 
government-to-government  loan  arrange¬ 
ment  to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
Spain,  the  normal  channel  for  credit  from 
the  United  States  Government,  namely  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  is  open  to  Spain  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  country.  The  Span¬ 
iards  have  talked  with  the  Bank  concerning 
the  procedure  for  applying  for  credit  and 
are  free  at  all  times  to  apply  for  loans  for 
specific  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
Bank’s  normal  procedures.  They  have  been 
informed  of  the  Bank’s  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  types  of  projects  it  considers 
and  the  extent  of  justification  of  each  project 
which  is  required.  The  Department  believes 
that  this  normal  channel,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  availed  thmselves, 
should  be  utilized  for  projects  in  Spain  re¬ 
quiring  financial  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Acheson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names; 


Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Benton 

Hill 

Martin 

Brewster 

Holland 

Maybank 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Butler 

Ives 

Neely 

Cain 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

RusseU 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Salto  nstall 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Darby 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Donnell 

Langer 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Leahy 

Taft 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Eastland 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ecton 

Long 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Thye 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

George 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Green 

McFarland 

Wiley 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Williams 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Young 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster-]. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$100,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$50,000,000.” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  is  modi¬ 
fied. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McCarran]  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was,  on 
page  7,  after  line  4,  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

AID  TO  SPAIN 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Spanish  Aid  Act  of  1950.” 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Spanish  state  in  conformity 
with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable  and  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
this  title;  and 

(b)  the  administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  notes  from  time  to  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951  for  purchase  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  the  aggregate  $50,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  allocating  funds  during  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  assistance  to  Spain  on  credit 
terms  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2 
of  section  111  (c)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  the  extent 
applicable. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  Mr.  McCARRAN,  and 
other  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CAIN.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].-  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hoey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
are  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fi’om  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  would  vote  “nay.” 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  and  his 
pair  has  been  announced  previously. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 


nays  42,  as 

follows : 

YEAS— 35 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Butler 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Lodge 

Stennis 

Chapman 

Long 

Taft 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Ellender 

Malone 

Wiley 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Withers 

Gurney 

Millikin 

Young 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

NAYS — 42 

Anderson 

Holland 

McFarland 

Benton 

Humphrey 

McMahon 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Magnuson 

Connally 

Ives 

Maybank 

Cordon 

Jenner 

Neely 

Darby 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

DonneU 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Knowland 

Taylor 

George 

Leahy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

Lehman 

Thye 

Hayden 
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So  Mr.  McCarran’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

•  ■i'B^!T5Hri,roirT5y ttvnmm  business  - 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
^routine  business  was  transacted: 

PETITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  presented  a  petition 
'from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Resort  Group,  of  Ely,  Minn.,  signed  by 
:Stan  Pechaver,  secretary,  and  sundry 
other  citizens  of  Ely,  relating  to  damage 
to  lake  shore  and  river-front  property 
as  a  result  of  the  fluctuation  in  water 
levels,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

PLEBISCITE  IN  IRELAND— CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  YORK  LEGISLA¬ 
TURE 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  for  appropriate  reference  and  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Record  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Leg¬ 
islature  calling  for  a  plebescite  in  Ireland 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  action 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  since  it  pro¬ 
poses  action  very  similar  to  that  called 


for  under  a  resolution  I  have  already 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  memorializing  Congress  to  adopt 
resolution  for  a  plebiscite  in  Ireland  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Whereas  it  is  essential  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  encourage  a  peaceful,  prosperous, 
and  united  Ireland  without  imposing  any 
particular  form  of  political  or  economic  asso¬ 
ciation  upon  its  people;  and- 
Whereas  the  maintenancqfof  international 
peace  and  security  requireswsettlement  of  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  Ireland  and 
that  all  Ireland,  including  the  people  of 
Eire  as  well  as  those  ef  Northern  Ireland 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
free  will  for  or  against"  union;  and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representative  a  resolution, 
louse  Resolution  4c3,  favoring  a  plebiscite  of 
ill  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  auspices 
)f  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  Ireland, 
;o  be  designated  by  the  General  Assembly 
jursuant  to  abides  11  and  35  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  objective  being  to  es- 
;ablish  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
reland  woifld  be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
;he  Unite®  Nations,  and  the  adherence  of 
Ireland,  tq  the  Atlantic  Pact:  Now,  therefore, 
je  it 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  it 
lereby  is,  respectfully  memorialized  to  speed- 
ly  adopt  the  resolution,  H.  Res.  463,  now 
sending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
i  similar  resolution  to  bring  about  a  plebi- 
cite  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the 
tuspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  be  it 
urther 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur) ,  That 
:opies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
;he  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
etary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Jlerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Inited  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Con¬ 
fess  of  the  United  States  duly  elected  from 
;he  State  of  New  York,  and  that  the  latter  be 
irged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
iccomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
ion. 

By  order  of  the  assembly : 

Ansley  B.  Borkowski, 

Clerk. 

In  senate  March  22,  1950;  concurred  In 
Without  amendment. 

William  S.  King, 

Secretary. 


CONTINUATION  OF  RENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Duluth-Superior  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  April  20,  1950,  at  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.,  favoring  the  continuation 
of  rent  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to.  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows : 

At  an  adjourned  meeting^of  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Rent  Advisory  BoarcLNo.  2,  held  at 
the  Androy  Hotel,  Hibbing,  Mjnn.,  on  the 
20th  day  of  April  1950,  at  7:30»,p.  m.,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted:  \ 

"Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  tflte  board 
that  the  shortage  of  rental  housing  ^and  of 
all  residential  housing  is  extremely  acnte  in 
the  towns  along  the  Mesaba  Range  in  uW>er 
St.  Louis  County,  such  as  the  village  of  Tub¬ 
bing,  the  cities  of  Chisholm,  Virginia,  Eveleth, 
and  Ely  on  the  Vermilion  Range,  that  great  - 
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s  Under  the'  plan  presented  to  you  in  H.  R. 
27513,  the  Nation  will  receive  at  least  $1.70 
in  benefits  for  every  dollar  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends. 

As  members  of  the  committee  are  aware, 
such  a  favorable  ratio  of  benefits  to  cost  is 
certainly  better  than  average. 

Moreover,'  the  municipal  and  industrial 
water  users  would  repay  95  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  advanced  for  construction  of  the 
project. 

The  people  whb,  will  benefit  directly  from 
this  project — the  people  of  11.  major  cities 
in  the  Panhandle-HJKh  Plains  area — do  not 
want  to  impose  upoV  taxpayers  in  other 
States  any  burden  wh\h  they  themselves 
should  rightfully  should! 

All  of  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  River  Dam 
and  other  works  will  either  bjypaid  for  by  the 
actual  water  users  or  allocatecbto  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The 
flood-control  benefits  will  not  acbrue  to  the 
municipal  water  users  but  will  primarily  ben¬ 
efit  areas  farther  along  the  Canadian  River 
below  the  dam — mostly  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Federal  Government  can  look  fofyard 
to  this  promise: 

Within  £0  years,  all  of  the  costs  of  this  pn 
ect  will  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who  ari 
asking  for  this  project — except  for  flood 
control  and  conservation  costs  of  5  cents  out 
of  each  dollar. 

That  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
good,  sound  business  proposition. 

I  have  emphasized  this  first,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  because  I  know  that  Senators  are  in¬ 
terested  in  economy.  I  know  that  you  do 
not  want  to  authorize  construction  costs  of 
$85,000,000  without  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  expect  in  return. 

As  a  Senator  from  Texas,  I  am  especially 
proud  that  these  people  from  this  vast  area 
are  willing  to  undertake  this  obligation — 
willing  to  pay  back  the  Nation  nearly  its 
total  investment. 

That,  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to  Sen¬ 
ators  on  the  Subcommittee  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

Why  is  this  program  necessary? 

Why  is  it  urgent? 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  considerable 
array  of  expert  talent,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  detail  for  you  the  full  story  of  the  “ghat’s” 
and  “why’s”  of  this  region’s  water/  supply. 
I  do  want  to  picture  it  for  you  in  a^ayman’s 
terms. 

This  Panhandle-South  Plains/  region  of 
northwest  Texas  was  handlcappgfi  by  erosion 
of  surrounding  areas  which  legf  it  as  a  sort 
of  a  gigantic  plateau  several/  hundred  feet 
above  the  surrounding  tejrain,  with  its 
ground-water  beds  isolated  from  recharge 
except  from  rain  falling  on.  the  surface. 

Because  of  the  flat  tomography,  the  rain¬ 
fall,  such  as  it  is,  collect*  in  surface  depres¬ 
sions  and  most  of  it  evaporates  there.  The 
Panhandle-South  Plains  area  has  few  creeks 
and  no  rivers,  except  jfiie  Canadian  River. 

Cities  on  this  plateau  have  found  their 
water  supplies  through  wells,  drilled  deep 
into  the  earth  to  reach  a  huge  pool  of  water 
which  underlies  much  of  the  region. 

For  many  yeayS  this  underground  supply 
of  water  was  treated  rather  casually — with¬ 
out  much  knowledge  of  where  it  came  from 
or  why  it  was^there. 

Then  wells'  began  to  run  dry.  Not  many 
wells — yet.  /But  out  in  the  land  of  the  West, 
where  sunrcner  temperatures  are  regularly 
105°  or  more  and  winter  temperatures  are 
5°  below/sometimes,  water  can' no  longer  be 
taken  far  granted. 

Nowf  geologists  tell  us  that  this  under - 
grouiKl  water  is  not  the  water  of  an  under¬ 
ground  stream  fed  by  a  constant  supply.  It 
more  nearly  resembles  a  washtub  full  of 
w  after.  Each  time  a  pail  of  water  is  dipped 
ant  of  the  tub  the  water  level  drops — and  it 
Is  replenished  so  slowly,  if  at  all,  that  it  must 
‘Tie  considered  a  disappearing  source. 
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At  present,  this  underground  water  is  a 
primary  source  of  life  for  both  the  people 
and  their  crops.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  both 
indefinitely — and  you  cannot  have  the  rn'ops 
without  the  people  or  the  people  wiflnout 
the  crops. 

The  only  potential  source  of  water  JCo  sup¬ 
ply  the  people’s  needs  is  the  Canadian  River, 
a  river  that  skirts  along  the  nort^fern  edge 
of  this  plateau. 

We  believe  that  by  the  proper/use  of  the 
waters  of  this  river — limited  tMough  those 
waters  are — the  Panhandle-Sfbuth  Plains 
area  can  be  kept  alive,  kept  Rigorous,  kept 
useful  to  the  Nation. 

Exhaustive  studies  have  tofeen  made  of  the 
river  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
you  in  H.  R.  2733  is,  we 
most  practical  progra: 
which  the  people  of 
serve  their  purposes. 

It  is— I  may  add — ^'program  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  pay,  more  than  $80,000,000. 

They  believe — arid  I  share  that  belief  with 
them — that  the  -qfeter  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  great  region/s  worth  that  price  to  them 
and  worth  that/  much  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  will  vi/w  with  favor  the  presentation 
.jvhich  the  people  of  the  region  will  make 
you  thisjsmorning.  When  you  have  heard 
them,  I  believe  you  will  share  my  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  this  program— and  I  be¬ 
lieve  'you  will  share  my  own  great  admira¬ 
tion  liap^liii  puapli  at  nglWH— — 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1348,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem], 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  EGA  bill  to  reduce 
the  total  authorization  by  $1,000,000,000. 
That  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem], 

There  is  at  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  authorization  by  $600,000,000. 
That  amendment  is  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  general  principle  of  cutting  the  ECA 
authorization  and  the  subsequent  appro¬ 
priation. 

Two  years  ago  I  supported  ECA,  and 
last  year  I  supported  it.  In  both  cases 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  total  amount 
requested  was  excessive.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  no  actual  proof  that 
any  particular  amount  was  needed.  In 
both  cases  I  supported  a  resolution  or 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount. 

Last  year  that  proposal  was  defeated, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  some  part  of 
that  cut  was  made  at  a  later  time  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  supported  ECA  when  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  for  the  reason  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  in  a  position 
to  check  the  growth  of  communism  in 
Europe.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only 
real  justification  for  ECA  was  the  fact 
that  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
were  so  disturbed  by  the  war  conditions, 
by  the  complete  turn-over  of  the  entire 
economic  system  of  the  world,  that  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  have  taken  them  some  10 


years  to  get  back  to  normal  if  they  had 
had  to  rely  only  on  their  own  efforts; 
and  so  I  thought  the  conditions  which 
existed  there  were  very  ripe  for  the 
growth  of  communism,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  in  2  or  3  years  we  could  furnish 
those  countries  with  sufficient  assistance 
so  that  they  could  resume  their  normal 
economic  activities.  I  never  felt  there 
was  economic  justification  for  one  na¬ 
tion  making  vast  subsidies  and  gifts  to 
other  nations  on  the  theory  simply  that 
in  some  way  it  was  going  to  increase 
their  standard  of  living.  I  think  in  the 
long  run  it  would  be  ineffective,  for  a 
nation  can  succeed  only  through  its  own 
efforts,  not  through  the  gifts  of  others. 

But  here  was  an  emergency  situation 
created  by  the  war.  Here  was  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  apparently  could  not  be  dealt 
with  promptly  or  handled  without  out¬ 
side  aid,  and  it  seemed  to  me  we  should 
render  aid.  In  my  opinion,  what  we  did 
was  done  effectively.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  growth  of  communism,  particu¬ 
larly  in  France  and  Italy,  was  substan¬ 
tially  checked  by  American  aid.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  the  manner  in  which  the  ECA 
has  been  handled  has  been  excellent  and 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  done  a  good  job. 
I  have  been  notified  from  time  to  time 
of  various  projects  which  it  seemed  to 
me  were  unnecessary.  I  always  thought 
he  could  get  on  with  less  money  and 
accomplish  very  much  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  job  has 
been  well  done  and  that  the  program  has 
effectively  checked  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munism,  so  that  communism  today,  from 
an  internal  standpoint  of  operation,  is 
very  much  weaker  in  France  and  Italy 
and  throughout  all  Europe  than  it  was. 

However,  today  those  countries  have 
returned  to  normal,  and  the  question 
whether  we  should  continue  the  ECA  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  which  should  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  merits.  Generally 
speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
ECA  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan 
for  4  years,  tapering  it  off  in  the  third 
year  and  in  the  fourth  year  more  than 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  proposing.  Mr.  Hoffman 
himself  says  it  must  end  in  1952.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  in  Europe 
today  are  such  that  I  doubt  whether  we 
would  be  justified  in  starting  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  today.  But  I  feel  that,  having 
started  the  program  and  having  outlined 
certain  general  assistance  upon  which 
the  participating  nations  have  made 
their  plans,  it  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  we  were  to  cut  the  program  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  hamper  seriously 
its  operation  or  to  modify  substantially 
the  general  understanding  which  we 
have  given  to  the  other  countries.  So  I 
feel  that  we  should  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  it  should  be  continued 
with  a  substantial  cut. 

The  whole  program  is  vague.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  guess  at  any  figures. 
There  is  no  list  of  projects  contained  in 
it.  The  figure  is  taken  out  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Hoffman  might  have  said  $3,500,000,- 
000,  or  he  might  have  said  $2,500,000,000. 
He  has  said  $3,100,000,000.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  it  should  be  cut,  but  I 
have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
20-percent  cut  of  $600,000,000,  the  same 
amount  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  would  be  reason¬ 
able,  and  would  not  hamper  seriously 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  this  is  a  perfectly  extra¬ 
ordinary  program,  something  which  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done  before, 
and  which  probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  will  ever  do  again.  In  1949,  as 
well  as  in  the  year  1947,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  given  in  grants  and  credits 
$5,700,009,000,  almost  entirely  in  grants. 
We  have  made  a  free  gift  of  $5,700,000,- 
000  of  the  American  taxpayers’  money  to 
various  nations  throughout  the  world  for 
the  general  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cause  cf  anti-communism  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  recovery  of  those  nations  from 
the  war.  Anyone  who  says  we  should 
continue  that  program  indefinitely  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  burden  ought  not  to  be  on 
those  who  propose  a  cut;  the  burden 
ought  to  be  on  those  who  ask  that  the 
American  people  continue  such  a  lavish 
outpouring  of  gifts  and  subsidies  as  we 
have  given. 

The  total  proposed  cut  for  this  year  is 
small.  A  Federal  Reserve  bulletin  shows 
that  in  1949  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  financed  $5,700,000,000.  The  total 
budget  for  next  year,  including  ECA, 
contemplates  $4,700,000,000,  a  very  small 
reduction  considering  the  amount  in¬ 
volved.  We  are  therefore  practically 
asking  our  people  to  continue  in  1950  the 
program  which  was  proposed  in  1947, 
1948,  and  1949.  In  fact,  $4,700,000,000 
is  the  same  as  the  amount  in  1948.  Un¬ 
less  we  begin  to  cut,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  any  reduction  in  these  tremendous 
foreign  payments. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Would  the  Senator 
rather  not  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  am  glad  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administrator,  Mr.  Hoffman,  has, 
of  course,  given  the  committee  every  as¬ 
surance  that  as  soon  as  there  is  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  savings  he  will  do  so, 
and  that  for  the  fiscal  year  which  is 
about  to  end  he  has  $149,000,000  that 
he  has  not  spent?  I  think  that  is  a 
record  so  far  as  administrators  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  rec¬ 
ord.  If  anyone  is  given  $4,000,000,000  to 
spend,  and  he  can  spend  it  in  12  months, 
that  would  be  extraordinary,  for  in¬ 
evitably  anyone  with  $4,000,000,000  would 
fail  to  find  things  on  which  he  could 
profitably  spend  that  entire  amount.  It 
merely  happens  that  there  is  $150,000,- 
000  left,  which  is  only,  after  all,  3  or  4 
percent  of  the  total  money  given  to  Mr. 
Hoffman.  That  is  true  of  practically 
every  appropriation  we  make.  There  is 
always  a  4-percent  lag,  except  in  a  few 
instances.  In  general,  there  is  always 
that  lag  in  the  ability  to  spend  all  the 
money  which  is  appropriated.  So  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  tremendous  credit 
there.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for 


thinking  that  if  we  give  Mr.  Hoffman 
$3,100,000,000,  he  will  not  probably  spend 
it  by  the  first  of  July  1951,  except  for 
some  slight  saving;  because  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  budgeted.  Some  things  on 
which  it  had  been  planned  to  spend 
money  may  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  condition  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
this:  When  we  started  the  ECA  2  years 
ago,  we  had  at  that  time  a  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  of  $8,400,000,000,  for  the 
year  then  ending.  Now,  2  years  later,  we 
find  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year.  That  alone  would  be  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
entire  program.  Had  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $6,000,000,000  2  years  ago,  we  never 
would  have  started  the  ECA ;  and  yet,  in 
2  years,  our  situation  has  deteriorated. 
Even  a  year  ago  when  we  were  discussing 
this  matter,  we  looked  forward  to  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  only  $800,000,000,  practically  a 
balanced  budget,  allowing  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures.  Today  we  know  that  by  the 
first  of  July  we  are  going  to  have  a 
deficit  of  $6,000,000,000,  and  we  know 
that  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  which 
this  appropriation  is  requested,  the 
President  contemplates  another  budget 
deficit  of  $5,000,000,000.  The  probability 
is  that  additional  recommendations  for 
expenditures  will  be  made  and  that  the 
budget  deficit  will  actually  be  more  than 
$5,000,000,000;  in  fact,  the  estimate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Taxation  today  is  that  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  $7,000,000,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  economize 
in  every  field  of  activity;  and  certainly 
among  those  fields  of  activity  is  that  of 
foreign  spending. 

There  is  before  us  no  proposal  for  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes.  The  administration’s 
proposal  is  apparently  indefinite  deficit 
financing,  or  indefinite  spending  of 
money  vastly  in  excess  of  the  moneys 
which  accrue  from  taxation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  in  his  reports,  in  effect 
expresses  the  hope  that  in  the  future, 
some  day,  the  budget  may  be  balanced; 
but  he  says  we  cannot  levy  any  more 
taxes,  because  if  we  try  to  do  that,  we 
will  deter  the  very  business  development 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
taxes,  and  to  provide  the  jobs  which 
must  be  available  if  we  are  going  to  have 
anything  like  full  employment. 

The  President  has  recommended,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  that  taxes  be  not  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deficit¬ 
spending  policy  seems  to  me  to  be  incon¬ 
ceivable.  That  policy  inevitably  means 
inflation.  We  already  see  it  in  the  price 
of  some  agricultural  products,  in  the 
speculative  market  today  in  soybeans, 
and' in  various  other  products.  There  is 
a  recurrence  of  the  inflationary  cycle 
which  existed  approximately  a  year  ago 
and  which  was  only  then  checked.  In¬ 
evitably,  if  we  spend  $6,000,000,000  more 
than  we  take  in,  we  shall  start  inflation 
again. 

The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  ulti¬ 
mately  means  a  repudiation  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  debts,  because  its  own 
policy  is  actually  so  decreasing  the  value 
of  the  dollar  that  it  is  only  able  to  pay 
for  the  money  it  borrows  in  poorer  dol¬ 


lars  than  those  which  it  actually  bor¬ 
rowed. 

The  deficit-spending  policy  is  demoral¬ 
izing.  If  Congress  ever  decides  that  it 
will  not  have  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  expenditures  requested,  there  is 
no  limit  to  what  the  expenditures  will  be. 
There  are  before  us  projects  which  will 
cost  $20,000,000,000.  If  we  once  admit 
the  principle  that  we  can  indefinitely 
pursue  a  deficit-spending  policy,  there  is 
no  possible  restraint  on  expenditures.  It 
is  demoralizing  to  the  people,  because 
they  believe  they  can  receive  something 
for  nothing,  whereas,  of  course,  in  the 
long  run,  they  cannot.  It  is  impossible. 
They  pay  for  the  increased  expenditures 
in  the  general  depreciation  of  their  sav¬ 
ings,  their  insurance  policies,  and  in  an 
unstable  economy,  which,  in  the  end, 
must  bring  perhaps  a  boom  and  then  a 
depression.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  policy  is  impossible. 

The  only  alternative  must  be  the  re¬ 
duction  of  expenses.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  cut  $6,000,000,000  off  in  1  year; 
I  doubt  it.  The  only  reasonable,  sensible, 
and  possible  policy  which  Congress  can 
pursue  is  to  try  to  save  at  least  $3,000,- 
000,000  this  year  and  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures  another  $3,000,000,000  next  year. 
If  Congress  is  not  willing  to  cut  expendi¬ 
tures  for  foreign  nations,  then  certainly 
there  is  very  little  hope  that  we  are  ever 
going  to  make  any  reductions  in  domestic 
expenditures. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  is  only  an  au¬ 
thorization  and  that  the  appropriations 
will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  That  argument  is 
always  advanced,  but  once  the  authori¬ 
zation  is  made,  there  is  a  presumptive 
argument  to  present  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  way  to  cut  expenditures  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity.  Cut 
them  whenever  it  is  possible;  vote  against 
any  nonessential  expenditures  or  author¬ 
izations  which  are  proposed.  I  think  we 
should  determine  now  that  we  intend  to 
economize  all  down  the  line.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  any  appropriation,  any 
proposal,  or  any  authorization  should  be 
considered  sacred  in  the  amount  which 
is  demanded  by  the  administration. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  I 
believe  justify  the  cutting  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  ECA  by  a  substantial 
amount.  In  the  first  place,  the  position 
of  the  participating  nations  is  very  much 
better  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  the  ECA  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  about  that  situation.  I  believe 
it  has  substantially  helped.  Perhaps  the 
actual  operation  of  the  ECA  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  when  he 
stated  that  in  1948-49  Britain’s  national 
product  totalled  £10,800,000,000,  and  that 
Marshall  aid,  expressed  in  sterling  as 
£328,000,000,  was  equivalent  to  only  3 
percent  of  Britain’s  total  national  prod¬ 
uct  in  that  year.  In  1949-50,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  still  less.  He  said  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  real  measure  of  Mar¬ 
shall  aid’s  usefulness  to  British  recovery 
today. 

I  believe  we  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  Marshall  plan  aid.  Yet,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  give  it,  the  value  of  the  aid 
which  England  gets  from  us  is  probably 
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doubled  in  the  value  of  the  products 
which  England  can  produce  from  the  raw 
materials  we  actually  give  her.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  plan,  and  as  a  result  of  other 
causes,  the  fact  is  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  England,  according  to  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Cripps,  has  reached  an  industrial 
production  30  percent  over  that  of  pre¬ 
war,  and  her  population  is  only  5  percent 
over  that  of  prewar.  He  says  that  in 
1946  Britain’s  total  industrial  production 
had  been  brought  back  to  the  level  of 
1938.  By  the  end  of  1949  it  was  about 
30  percent  above  the  prewar  level.  By 
1946  Britain’s  exports  had  climbed  back 
to  7  percent  below  the  volume  of  1938. 
By  1949  exports  had  increased  to  60  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1938  volume. 

So,  to  a  large  extent  we  have  gone  far 
in  actually  increasing  British  produc¬ 
tion — if  we  are  responsible  for  it — far 
beyond  anything  they  had  before  the 
war.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  make  an  out¬ 
right  gift  to  England  of  $687,000,000  and 
to  all  European  countries  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  this  year.  Other  countries 
of  Europe,  if  we  omit  Germany,  have  also 
increased  their  production  nearly  30 
percent. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
be  even  more  critical  of  the  Marshall 
plan  if  those  nations  had  not  increased 
their  production?  Would  he  not  think 
the  outlook  would  be  even  more  grim? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  say  that  it  has  appar¬ 
ently  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  justification  to 
continue  it.  The  only  justification  for 
continuing  it  is  that  we  have  practically 
agreed  to  do  a  certain  thing  and  plans 
have  been  made  on  that  basis.  I  am 
prepared  to  go  through  with  most  of  the 
plan,  but  we  are  entitled  to  scrutinize 
it  with  the  greatest  care  and  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  an  im¬ 
portant  decision  as  that  of  terminating 
aid  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  seasonal 
fluctuation,  which  I  am  sure  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
justification  for  the  discontinuance  of 
aid,  but  I  am  not  advocating  that.  All 
the  EC  A  estimates  have  been  based  on 
the  balance-of-payments  theory.  They 
have  been  based  on  the  theory  that 
there  was  a  certain  shortage  of  dollars 
and  Britain  could  not  export  as  much 
as  she  had  to  import;  she  could  not  ship 
to  dollar  countries  as  much  as  she  had 
to  buy  from  dollar  countries.  On  that 
basis,  the  tables  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  few  days  ago  show  that  on  the 
balance-of-payment  theory  the  ECA 
reached  the  estimate  of  $687,000,000 
which  we  are  asked  to  give  the  British 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  balance-of-payments  theory, 
how  much  they  are  going  to  export  and 
how  much  they  are  going  to  import.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has 
made  it  clear  that  in  the  past  6  months 


they  have  balanced  their  dollar  budget; 
they  do  not  have  any  dollar  deficit.  The 
sterling  areas,  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  April,  have  come  to  slightly 
better  than  even. 

In  his  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  5,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
stated  that  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  the  sterling  area  earned  a  net 
gold  and  dollar  surplus  of  $40,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $31,000,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1949.  That  amounts 
to  a  net  gold  and  dollar  surplus  of  $9,- 
000,000  in  a  period  of  6  months. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  that  not  merely  a 
seasonal  fluctuation,  and  not  a  figure 
which  is  sufficiently  firm  or  sufficiently 
strong  on  which  to  base  a  decision? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct,  but  it  is 
much  better  than  the  ECA  figures.  The 
ECA  figures  on  which  are  based  this 
particular  demand  for  England  are  out 
of  date,  and  they  are  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  wrong,  on  the  basis, 
of  any  present  estimate.  I  do  not  think 
the  fact  that  the  British  have  balanced 
their  gold  and  dollar  budget  proves  that 
they  will  do  so  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  but 
it  does  cast  doubt  on  the  entire  basis  of 
the  appropriation  requested  by  ECA  to¬ 
day.  Certainly  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  ECA  to  present  new  tables  based  on 
present  conditions,  instead  of  on  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  6  months  old.  Some 
have  talked  with  ECA.  They  say,  “No, 
we  won’t  submit  any  new  estimates.” 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  estimates  for 
1949-50  are  at  least  $200,000,000  away 
from  the  facts.  It  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  estimate  next  year.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  estimate  may  show. 
I  can  only  see  that  the  actual  results 
during  the  last  6  months  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  basis  on  which  the  ECA 
demands  have  been  based.  The  ECA 
should  come  before  us  with  a  new  table 
based  on  the  new  condition  that  has 
come  to  exist. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  riot  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ECA 
Administrator  is  on  record  in  most  spe¬ 
cific  terms  as  promising  that  whenever 
an  occasion  arises  in  which  actual  con¬ 
ditions  make  possible  a  saving  of  money 
he  will  effectuate  such  savings? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suppose  every  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  has  said  that.  I  do  not 
believe  it  varies  by  one  iota  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  limit  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  what  it  thinks  the  appropriation 
ought  to  be,  and  not  give  an  executive 
officer  something  on  his  promise  of  “You 
give  it  to  me,  but  I  won’t  spend  it.”  My 
experience  certainly  has  not  been  en¬ 
couraging  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
promises  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 


Mr.  LODGE.  If  participating  coun¬ 
tries  had  not  made  great  improvement 
in  production,  and  if  their  condition 
were  not  much  better  this  year  than  be¬ 
fore  the  Marshall  plan,  would  not  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  calling  for  a  dras¬ 
tic  cutting  of  the  Marshall  plan  because 
it  had  been  so  ineffective  as  an  aid  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  the  main  cause  for 
my  asking  for  a  cut  is  the  American 
deficit.  I  believe  that  is  the  principal 
reason.  To  ask  the  United  States  to 
give  foreign  nations  a  great  deal  of 
money  when  we  have  a  deficit  of  $6,- 
000,000,000  is  quite  different  from  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  give  it  to  them  when  we  have 
a  surplus  of  $8,000,000,000.  That  is 
the  main  reason.  I  do  not  think  that 
failure  to  make  the  expected  headway 
would  have  been  a  good  argument  for 
cutting  expenditures. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  that  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  American  deficit,  and  I  feel  that,  as 
one  Senator,  I  have  done  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  bring  about  economy  in 
Government  and  a  saving  of  public 
funds.  However,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  not  contend  that  the 
only  way  in  which  public  funds  can  be 
saved  is  at  the  expense  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  this  present  very 
dangerous  world  situation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wholly  deny  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  ECA  has  any  relation,  or,  at 
best,  a  most  remote  relation,  this  com¬ 
ing  year  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  that  if  we  cut 
$600,000,000  from  the  appropriation  we 
would  set  back  in  any  way  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  help  nations,  we  should  help 
them.  However,  we  have  already  shown 
that  they  are  30  percent  better  off  than 
before  the  war.  How  our  failure  to  ad¬ 
vance  them  still  further  is  going  to  af¬ 
fect  our  security,  is  hard  to  say.  A  jus¬ 
tification  for  this  program  as  a  security 
measure  was  that  we  were  interested  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  communism  in 
these  countries  because  of  their  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions.  Now  the  disturbed 
condition  has  gone.  Now  we  have  re¬ 
stored  prosperity  to  these  countries.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  alone  have  done 
it,  but  the  conditions,  with  our  assist¬ 
ance,  have  improved  in  those  countries. 
They  are  now  30  percent  better  off  than 
even  before  the  war.  We  have  done  the 
job  of  eliminating  the  danger  of  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  communism  simply  because  of 
bad  economic  conditions,  and  from  now 
on  those  nations  can  defeat  commu¬ 
nism  only  if  they  are  against  commu¬ 
nism.  They  can  defeat  communism  only 
by  their  own  efforts  and  within  their  own 
countries. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  permitting  me  to  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  stay  on  the  floor  much  longer,  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  have  to  leave  very  shortly 
to  attend  a  hearing  of  the  subcommittee 
investigating  disloyalty  charges.  How¬ 
ever,  before  I  leave  the  floor,  I  should  like 
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to  point  out  one  thing  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  ask  his  comment  on  it. 
It  seems  to  me  unanswerable  that  the 
world  menace  of  communism  affects  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  fully  on  that  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  And  that  communism 
operates  in  many  forms — political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  military.  In  a  country  like 
France,  for  example,  the  Communist 
movement,  with  all  that  it  implies  eco¬ 
nomically,  politically,  and  militarily,  has 
been  stopped  absolutely  dead  in  its 
tracks,  as  evidenced  by  votes  which  have 
been  taken  recently,  in  the  electoral  re¬ 
sults  in  the  voting  for  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  of  Communist  newspapers. 
By  common  consent  that  condition  is 
attributed  to  the  help  which  France  has 
received  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
carrying  out  of  the  pledged  word  which 
we  have  given  is  inextricably  and  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  say  that  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  whether  we  give. 
France  $500,000,000  or  $400,000,000. 
That  is  the  question  I  am  raising,  the 
cutting-off  of  20  percent  from  these 
amounts.  So  that  I  cannot  see  how  the 
cutting  of  this  appropriation  could  in 
any  way  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  French  are  doing 
so  well  that  perhaps  they  could  get  along 
with  much  less,  but  I  do  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  upsetting  programs  which 
they  may  have  set  up  for  a  year  or  2 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  finish  reading  the 
Cripps’  statement  so  that  I  may  make 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make : 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said:  During  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  sterling  area  earned 
a  net  gold  and  dollar  surplus  of  $40,000,000, 
compared  with  a  deficit  of  $31,000,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1949,  of  $539,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  first  quarter  of  1949.  [Minis¬ 
terial  cheers.] 

We  received  assistance  under  the  European 
recovery  program,  largely  in  the  form  of 
reimbursement  for  expenditure  already  in¬ 
curred  by  us,  amounting  to  $229,000,000.  We 
also  drew  on  the  Canadian  credit  to  the 
extent  of  $27,000,000.  Thus  the  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  rose  by  $296,000,000 — [Minis¬ 
terial  cheers] — during  the  quarter,  so  that 
on  March  31,  1950,  they  stood  at  $1,984,000,000 
compared  with  $1,688,000,000  at  December  31, 
1949,  and  $2,241,000,000  at  March  31,  1948, 
immediately  before  the  European  recovery 
program  was  put  into  operation. 

The  result  is  that  the  British  have 
balanced  their  budget  in  6  months,  bal¬ 
anced  their  gold  and  dollar  balance,  and 
balanced  their  balance  of  payments. 
The  ECA  gave  them  about  $500,000,000 
in  6  months.  So  they  simply  took  our 
money  and  add  $500,000,000  to  their  gold 
and  dollar  reserves,  until  they  got  them 
back  to  $2,000,000,000,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  figure  which  they  think  is 
necessary  to  be  safe.  If  it  continues  for 
another  3  months  they  will  still  have 
more  reserves.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  budget  of  the  ECA  was  pre¬ 


sented  on  the  basis  of  estimated  balances 
of  payments.  For  instance,  in  1949-50, 
the  adverse  balance  payments  were 
$956,000,000.  According  to  the  present 
figures  that  balance  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  probably  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  more  favorable  to 
Britain  than  the  ECA  basis  of  payments, 
and  if  those  figures  are  as  wrong  as  those 
in  1949-50,  and  if  this  6  months’  ex¬ 
perience  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  very 
basis  for  the  appropriation  is  completely 
eliminated. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  ECA,  when 
that  was  brought  up  to  them,  said,  “After 
all,  the  balance  of  payments  is  not  the 
real  test.”  They  have  been  claiming 
for  the  last  3  years  it  was  the  real  test, 
that  the  balance  of  payments  is  what  we 
have  to  pay.  Yet  today,  when  that  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  will  probably  no  longer 
justify  an  appropriation  of  $387,000,000, 
they  are  shifting  off  to  other  bases,  and 
abandoning  the  balance-of-payments 
theory,  which  I  personally  have  ques¬ 
tioned  for  these  2  years,  but  which  they 
have  strenuously  defended.  They  are 
now  seeking  for  other  grounds  to  sup¬ 
port  this  appropriation  of  $387,000,000. 

The  French  and  Italian  position  is 
somewhat  different.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  in  France  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator  said,  “France  has  no  economic 
problem.  After  all,  the  French  feed 
themselves.  They  raise  enough  food  to 
feed  then’  people.  They  can  get  on 
without  our  assistance.”  Their  prob¬ 
lems  were  political  problems,  and  to  a 
large  extent  our  money  assisted  the 
French  Government  that  was  in  power. 
It  assisted  them  particularly  to  balance 
then-  budget,  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  levy  more  taxes.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  counterpart  funds  were  used  to 
help  balance  the  French  budget. 

It  does  seem  to  me  rather  ridiculous 
for  a  country  whose  budget  is  $6,000,- 
000,000  out  of  balance  to  attempt  to 
justify  a  gift  to  foreign  nations  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  going  to  help  them 
balance  their  budgets.  If  that  is  the 
only  justification  for  the  appropriation, 
it  seems  to  me  we  had  better  keep  the 
money  at  home  and  balance  our  own 
budget  with  it. 

The  Italian  situation  is  also  a  more 
or  less  hopeless  one,  one  which  may  re¬ 
quire  American  aid  for  many  years  to 
come.  But,  certainly,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  giving  them  $290,000,000  and  $232,- 
000,000  is  not  going  to  make  any  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  to  the  Italian  people. 
That  is  about  the  scope  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  share  of  this  new  appropriation. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  a 
20  percent  cut  is  not  going  to  injure  any 
nation,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
completely  justified.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  justify  the  80  percent  that 
remains  than  it  is  to  justify  the  20  per¬ 
cent  cut. 

The  fact  that  these  countries  could  get 
on  with  20  percent  less  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  own  proposal  for  a  European 
payments  union.  After  allotting  the 
figure  he  fixed,  which  appeared  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  in  the  Record  at  page 
5799,  a  total  of  $2,925,000,000,  divided 
among  countries  according  to  the  figures 
given  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Hoffman  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  away  20  percent  from  all 


of  those  countries,  and  set  up  a  Euro¬ 
pean  payments  fund  of  $600,000,000, 
which  he  is  going  to  use  as  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ducement  to  nations  to  reduce  their  tar¬ 
iffs,  and  for  other  actions.  But  presum¬ 
ably  if  they  do  not  do  what  he  says 
they  should  do,  they  will  not  get  the  20 
percent. 

Certainly  that  shows  that  he  does  not 
think  that  cutting  off  20  percent  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wreck  any  of  them,  or  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  his  taking  $600,000,000  out 
shows  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  na¬ 
tional  programs  which  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Inasmuch  as 
I  intend  to  propose  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  cut  of  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent,  which  the  Senator  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought 
up  the  currency 'equalization  fund  of 
$350,000,000.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  specifically  discuss  his  views  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  new  program  of 
$650,000,000  for  currency  equalization  is 
compatible  with,  or  in  furtherance  of, 
the  original  idea  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  was  construction  relief,  that  is, 
physical  development  relief.  Up  until 
now,  we  have  aided  the  countries  in 
Europe  in  projects  such  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  factories,  and  like  matters,  and 
now  it  is  proposed  that  we  take  $650,- 
000,000  out  of  the  physical  development 
field  and  put  it  into  an  exchange  equali¬ 
zation  fund,  which  I  believe  goes  further 
than  the  original  intent  and  the  original 
proposal  of  ECA.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  develop  that  thought. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  purpose  of  ECA,  and  that  it  is 
set  out  in  this  new  authorization  bill. 
I  suppose  it  is  in  general  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  ECA,  if  we  have  the 
money  to  pay  nations  to  reduce  their 
tariffs,  and  then  try  to  settle  their  bal¬ 
ances  at  the  end  of  the  year,  instead 
of  giving  them  the  money  in  advance. 
It  does  not  greatly  offend  me,  except 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  go  into  a  field 
where  we  have  already  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
was  set  up  almost  exactly  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  for  the  settlement  of  bal¬ 
ances.  If  one  nation  owed,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  $70,000,000,  and  some  other 
nation  had  a  gold  surplus  of  $70,000,000, 
the  nation  lacking  would  go  to  the  fund 
and  draw  from  the  fund  the  money  it 
needed  to  pay  its  debts.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

I  notice  that  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Mr.  Jesse  Wolcott,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Com¬ 
mission,  opposed  the.  whole  fund  theory 
on  the  ground  that  he  thought  it  was 
duplicating  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  We  put  $2,750,000,000  worth  of 
gold  or  its  equivalent  into  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  and  according 
to  the  last  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
get,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  a 
year  ago  had  still  $1,436,000,000  in  gold 
and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  de- 
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mand  obligations,  which  are  equal  to 
gold,  against  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  who  would  make  good  the 
obligations.  So  that  today  they  have 
two  or  three  billion  dollars  available 
for  settling  balances.  It  does  seem  to 
me  very  dubious  that  we  need  this  Eu¬ 
ropean  payments  fund. 

Mi’.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator . 
says  that  money  is  available  for  settling 
balances  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Is  it  not  true  that  that 
money  is  available  for  settling  balances 
at  different  currency  values,  or  at  rates 
of  values  of  currency  set  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  out  of  line  today?  Is 
this  not  actually  the  fact  today  in  the 
European  countries? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  to  change  the 
situation.  The  very  purpose  of  that 
fund  is  to  regulate  the  business  of  cur¬ 
rency  exchange,  to  see  that  it  is  realistic, 
and  to  authorize  nations  to  change  their 
exchange  rates  when  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  thinks  they  should.  I 
think  they  have  .  done  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  a  large  extent.  But  there  is 
this  agency,  and  whether  the  agency  is 
not  being  used  properly  I  have  no  means 
of  saying  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  are  disregarding  the  actual 
values  of  currency  in  these  countries? 
Is  not  that  one  of  the  problems? 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  long  as  there  is  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  our  money  still  around, 
It  seems  to  me  that  might  be  used  for 
the  settlement  of  balances  in  some  way, 
rather  than  to  use  another  $600,000,000. 

If  the  result  of  cutting  $600,000,000 
from  the  appropriation  is  to  eliminate 
the  international  payments  fund,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  do  any  great 
damage  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  as  seems  to  be  feared  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  that  there 
is  great  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  international  fund  has 
been  a  complete  failure.  It  has  not 
served  its  purpose  at  all.  It  is  tied  up 
with  rigidities  arising  out  of  the  over¬ 
valuation  of  currencies  when  it  was  set 
up,  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  over¬ 
come,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  step  is  a 
subterfuge  for  violating  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
necessary  step.  In  5  years’  time,  with 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  world,  and  with  all  the  different 
fluctuations  in  the  real  value  of  money, 
the  last  time  I  looked  up  the  matter  I 
found  the  Fund  had  made  changes  in  the 
value  of  currencies  of  two  countries,  and 
they  were  very  small  countries.  They 
put  the  currencies  of  the  world  in  a 
strait- jacket  from  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  extricate  themselves.  So  I 
think  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 


chusetts  has  probably  put  his  finger  on 
the  real  reason  for  this  new  device.  It  is 
another  circumvention  of  fine,  but  im¬ 
practicable,  purposes  to  which  we  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  under  bad  foresight. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  any  event  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  European  payment 
fund.  Everyone  thinks  it  is  a  nice  thing. 
Well,  $600,000,000  is  a  nice  amount  for 

gs  to  keep,  too.  I  do  not  see  any  tre- 
lendous  justification  for  setting  up  this 
new  international  fund,  that  is,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  something  which  affects  the 
national  security  to  an  extent  which 
justifies  our  increasing  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  by  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ECA — and  I  am  going  to  support  the 
program,  I  hope  under  reduced  appro¬ 
priations,  because  I  think  the  balance  is 
more  to  the  good  than  to  the  bad  at  this 
time — it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
gotten  into  the  evil  habtf;  of  taking  unto 
ourselves  every  unaccomplished  objec¬ 
tive  that  was  originally  set  up  for  ECA. 
The  ECA  countries  do  not  lower  their 
tariff  barriers.  They  do  not  render  their 
currencies  convertible.  Tlagy  do  not  set 
up  a  western  European  trade  area.  So, 
instead  of  insisting  that  they  do  that,  we 
say,  “Oh,  well,  the  boys  did  not  do  it,  so 
we  will  absorb  it,  we  will  absorb  it  by 
imports,  we  will  absorb  it  by  putting  in 
money”  of  the  type  which  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  I  think  that  thing  can 
progress  to  the  point  where  in  the  end 
we  will  find  ourselves  having  aggravated 
the  very  situations  which  we  intended 
to  cure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  the  time  we  voted  on 
the  proposal  for  a  10-percent  cut  for  the 
ECA  last  year  we  were  told  that  this  was 
a  situation  similar  to  trying  to  get  a  man 
out  of  a  100-foot  well  with  a  90-foot  rope. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  find  such  a 
comparison  applicable  today? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  never  felt  that  the  ECA 
was  going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
Europe,  nor  have  I  ever  thought  that  any 
special  or  particular  sum  was  necessary. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  could 
help,  we  could  appropriate  money  which 
would  no  doubt  be  helpful,  to  the  extent 
it  could  wisely  be  used.  But  there  is  no 
sacredness  about  any  particular  figure, 
and  never  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  and 
if  we  get  a  bigger  and  bigger  deficit  in 
the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
more  and  more  justification  in  scaling 
down  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  boils  down  to  this,  then, 
does  it  not,  that  the  larger  figure  we  ap¬ 
propriate,  the  bigger  deficit  we  have  here 
in  the  United  States  and  the  smaller 
deficit  some  other  country  has?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  entirely  true.  We 
balance  some  other  country’s  budget  at 
our  expense. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  was  much  use 
of  that  90-foot-rope  illustration  in  the 
early  days.  It  used  to  be  said  that  if  a 
man  was  100  feet  out  from  shore  and 
drowning,  what  good  was  it  to  throw 
him  a  90-foot  rope?  Well,  if  a  man  is 
100  feet  out  in  the  water,  and  a  90-foot 
rope  is  thrown  to  him,  if  he  cannot  swim 
10  feet  he  is  dead  already.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  reason  why  I  think  we  ought 
to  cut  the  appropriation,  and  that  is  I 
think  we  ought  to  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  are  getting  toward  the 
end  of  the  possibility  of  free  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  gifts  and  subsidies  to  the  entire 
world,  because  we  have  facing  us  many 
other  proposals  for  such  gifts  and  sub¬ 
sidies. 

We  have  now  become  involved  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  military  program.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  dispatched  from  Rome,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  yesterday’s  Washington  Post, 
regarding  the  military  program.  In  it 
he  says  the  European  nations  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  military  program.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  nations  went  to  The 
Hague  to  meet  with  our  Army  represent¬ 
atives  and  others.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  went  to 
that  meeting,  together  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Alsop  in  his  article 
says: 

The  heavy  list  of  requirements  agreed  upon 
at  The  Hague  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  al¬ 
most  every  European  leader  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Defense  Ministers.  Here  in  Italy,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  de  Gasperi  and  Finance  Minister  Pella 
were  plainly  appalled  by  costs  they  could 
not  meet.  Since  Italy,  however,  is  after  all 
a  lesser  partner,  the  Italian  Government 
waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  reaction  of 
the  key  western  union  powers  and  Benelux 
countries. 

Some  days  ago,  a  full  and  representative 
group  of  Cabinet  Ministers  from  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Benelux  countries  met  at 
Brussels.  After  the  shortest  examination, 
they  concluded  they  could  not  foot  the  bill 
for  The  Hague  program.  Ambassador  Lewis 
Douglas  was  hastily  summoned  from  Lon¬ 
don,  confronted  with  this  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion,  and  requested  to  inform  Washington 
that  the  defense  of  the  west  could  not  be 
organized  without  much  larger  American 
contributions. 

This,  of  course,  had  been  obvious  from  the 
first.  As  has  been  often  stated  in  this  space, 
an  increase  in  the  American  effort  of  from 
three  to  six  billion  dollars  annually  is  clearly 
necessary  until  a  solid  western  defense  has 
been  built  up.  As  matters  stand,  however, 
we  face  the  grave  danger  of  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  being  deferred. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  opposed  to 
the  program  from  the  beginning,  so  the 
grave  danger  from  deferring  it  does  not 
greatly  concern  me.  But  it  is  a  serious 
proposition.  Later  this  year  we  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  asked  for  an  increase  in  the 
proposed  program  of  military  aid  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I '  respectfully 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I, 
together  with  other  Senators,  listened  to 
the  testimony  of  the  military  leaders, 
Secretary  Johnson  and  others,  yester- 
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day.  While  I  believe  that  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  happened  at  The  Hague  is  true, 
and  while  I  cannot  say  definitely  what 
the  military  leaders  would  say,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  us  no  indication  that  they 
were  going  to  be  too  much  influenced 
by  what  was  said  at  The  Hague  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  request  that  will  be 
made  for  this  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  answer 
the  question,  though,  as  to  why  the  fig¬ 
ures  have  not  been  given  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  respecting  military  requirements,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  the 
regular  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  that  question  except  to  say  that  I 
gained  the  impression — and  I  state  it 
only  as  an  impression — that  those  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  yet  ready. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  entire  article 
written  by  Mr.  Alsop  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hidden  Crisis 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Rome. — In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  this 
old  city  has  been,  as  it  were,  gilded  with  a 
splendid  appearance  of  prosperity.  The 
Italian  recovery,  which  is  now  as  complete  as 
any  recovery  can  be,  wholly  fails  to  solve 
all  the  really  basic  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  There  are  vast  gaps,  but  the  surface, 
always  exquisitely  beautiful  in  Rome,  in  any 
case  now  positively  glitters. 

But  immediately  below  the  surface,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  a  hidden  crisis  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  western  Europe.  The  whole  effort  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  defense  of  the  western  world 
against  Soviet  aggression  is  in  fact  now  In 
danger  of  breaking  down. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  happening, 
one  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
planning  of  the  defense  of  the  West  under 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  spadework  was  done, 
for  reasons  which  must  be  examined  later, 
in  the  closed  circle  of  the  so-called  Atlantic 
Pact  standing  group.  This  body,  headed  by 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  and  comprising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  staffs  of  the  more  important 
Atlantic  Pact  nations,  labored  for  many 
months  to  produce  two  fundamental  papers. 

The .  first  paper  was  a  seclusive  plan  for 
the  defense  of  the  West.  The  second  was  a 
list  of  requirements — of  weapons,  of  bases, 
and  of  manpower — to  make  this  strategic 
plan  a  real  thing. 

With  almost  no  strength  in  Europe  and 
with  America  disarming  as  a  result  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Johnson’s  economies,  the 
program  was  necessarily  ambitious.  Power¬ 
ful  European  ground  forces  had  to  be  built 
up  and  ground  defenses  had  to  be  designed. 
Western  Europe  had  to  be  defended  securely 
in  the  air,  naval  forces  provided  to  protect 
the  ocean,  supply  lines  provided.  Strategic 
air  bases  had  to  be  prepared  to  assure  im¬ 
mediate  retaliatory  air  attacks  in  the  event 
of  Soviet  aggression. 

Furthermore,  the  time  allowed  was  very 
short.  The  year  1953  is  the  moment  when 
Russian  war  preparations  will  reach  their 
first  climax.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  at 
least  a  skeleton  defense  by  1953,  with  36  fully 
armed  divisions  in  being  in  Europe  by  that 


date.  In  the  final  phase,  in  1955,  European 
ground  forces  were  to  be  considerably  more 
than  50  divisions,  with  all  other  arms  in 
balance. 

This  was  the  program  that  was  presented 
some  weeks  ago  to  the  assembled  Atlantic 
Pact  defense  ministers  at  The  Hague.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  was  considered  adequate  by  all 
those  at  the  meeting.  France  alone  entered 
reservations  about  the  future  German  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  western  defense  efforts. 
With  this  exception,  the  program  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  toto  and  unanimously. 

Especially  at  this  point,  however,  it  began 
to  be  clear  that  a  heavy  price  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  Secretary  Johnson’s  decision  to 
dissolve  the  State  Department-Defense  De¬ 
partment  partnership,  which  had  been  so 
close  before  he  took  office.  Because  the 
planning  of  this  had  been  isolated  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  had  also  been  isolated  in  Europe. 
Until  The  Hague  conference  of  defense  min¬ 
isters  and  chiefs  of  staff  was  so  triumphantly 
concluded,  none  of  the  really  important 
problems  of  western  defense,  political  or 
social,  economic  or  fiscal,  had  ever  been  ex¬ 
plored  on  the  highest  governmental  level. 

The  list  of  requirements  to  carry  out  the 
program  approved  at  The  Hague  demanded  a 
very  great  effort  by  every  European  partner 
in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  With  almost  no  ex¬ 
ception,  all  these  nations  are  already  strained 
to  the  limits  of  their  strength  and  resources 
by  the  task  of  postwar  reconstruction.  If 
Secretary  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  had  been  continuously  working  to¬ 
gether,  with  their  opposite  numbers  in 
Europe,  all  the  leaders  of  all  the  European 
governments  might  by  now  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  The 
ways  might  also  have  been  found  by  now  to 
balance  the  American  contributions  against 
the  special  kind  of  European  contributions, 
which  would  not  have  threatened  the  pre¬ 
carious  recovery  that  Europe  has  achieved. 

Instead,  the  heavy  list  of  requirements 
agreed  upon  at  The  Hague  came  as  a  rude 
shock  to  almost  every  European  leader  out¬ 
side  the  charmed  circle  of  the  chiefs  of  staff 
and  defense  ministers.  Here  in  Italy,  Prime 
Minister  de  Gasperi  and  Finance  Minister 
Pella  were  plainly  appalled  by  costs  they 
could  not  meet.  Since  Italy,  however,  is 
after  all  a  lesser  partner,  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  key  western  union  powers  and 
Benelux  countries. 

Some  days  ago,  a  full  and  representative 
group  of  Cabinet  ministers  from  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Benelux  countries  met  at 
Brussels.  After  the  shortest  examination, 
they  concluded  they  could  not  foot  the  bill 
for  The  Hague  program.  Ambassador  Lewis 
Douglas  was  hastily  summoned  from  Lon¬ 
don,  confronted  with  this  unanimous  de¬ 
cision,  and  requested  to  inform  Washington 
that  the  defense  of  the  west  could  not  be 
organized  without  much  larger  American 
contributions. 

This,  of  course,  had  been  obvious  from  the 
first.  As  has  been  often  stated  in  this  space, 
an  increase  in  the  American  effort  of  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  annually  is 
clearly  necessary  until  a  solid  western  de¬ 
fense  has  been  built  up.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  we  face  the  grave  danger  of  the 
whole  problem  being  deferred.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  cannot  and,  therefore,  will  not  make 
the  necessary  extra  effort  at  this  time.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  problem  has  been 
handled  by  the  Defense  Department,  it  is 
really  almost  inconceivable  that  the  needed 
additional  resources  will  be  provided  at  this 
late  date  by  the  American  Congress. 

All  this  may  seem  unimportant  and  aca¬ 
demic.  But  the  grim  central  fact  which 
cannot  be  escaped  is  that  the  year  1953,  when 
Russian  war  preparations  will  be  completed, 
will  be  a  year  of  utmost  danger.  If  the 
west  now  throws  away  the  12  months  of 


the  short  time  that  is  still  allowed  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  solid  defense,  the  consequences 
can  be  disastrous.  This  is  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  American  officials  who  do  not  know 
their  business  and  are  more  interested  in 
furthering  their  own  ambitions  than  in  per¬ 
forming  their  great  tasks.  Because  so  much 
time  has  been  wasted,  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  the  leaders  of  the  west 
to  tackle  urgently,  seriously,  and  practically 
the  vital  defense  problems. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  One  statement 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  made  disturbed 
me  very  greatly,  because  the  basis  on 
which  I  voted  for  ECA  aid  as  well  as 
for  MAP  aid  and  other  aids  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  the  security  of  our  country.  If 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  correctly 
he  felt  that  the  security  of  our  country 
was  not  still  the  background  on  which 
we  must  make  these  appropriations  for 
ECA.  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
background.  It  is  the  reason  why  I 
voted  for  the  whole  program.  Having 
gone  half  way  through  the  program, 
with  certain  commitments  having  been 
made  to  various  nations,  I  think  we 
should  continue  and  finish  the  program 
in  4  years,  but  with,  I  believe,  at  least 
a  20 -percent  reduction.  I  would  say 
that  if  we  were  planning  to  begin  such 
a  program  at  this  moment  with  the 
present  economic  condition  as  it  exists 
in  Europe,  we  would  have  a  hard  time 
to  prove  today  that  there  was  any  na¬ 
tional  security  involved  in  giving  1  cent 
of  aid. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  will 
agree  that  the  only  justification  for  our 
making  these  payments  is  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason 
I  voted  for  the  program.  Having  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  the  program,  and 
these  nations  having  made  certain  gen¬ 
eral  plans  based  on  it,  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  the  program.  I  do  not  think  a  20- 
percent  cut  will  do  that.  If  a  20-per¬ 
cent  cut  is  made,  I  think  the  remaining 
80  percent  will  cover  all  the  important 
things  to  which  they  may  possibly  have 
become  committed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  not  part  of 
the  improvement,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  due  to  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that,  we  will  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  substantial  amount — perhaps 
not  in  the  full  amount,  but  at  least  in 
the  full  amount  which  would  remain 
after  the  reduction  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator’s  suggestion?  _ 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
I  think  the  British  figure  that  they  are 
going  to  come  through  anyway,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  are  dependent  upon 
this  program  any  more.  I  think  an 
arbitrary  action  in  cutting  it  off  over¬ 
night  would  have  a  bad  effect,  yes.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  that.  That 
is  why  I  do  not  favor  doing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cut  the  appro¬ 
priation  $400,000,000  last  year,  and  I 
did  not  see  that  that  resulted  in  doing 
any  harm. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  course,  in  regard 
to  the  last  observation  the  Senator  has 
made,  let  me  say  that  when  we  adopted 
the  program  it  was  the  intention  to  cut 
the  amount  every  year.  In  fact,  thus  far, 
we  have  exceeded  our  hopes  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  for  it  rather  looks  as  if,  instead 
of  having  $17,000,000  000  over-all,  when 
we  finish  we  shall  get  out  with  about 
$15,030,000,000. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  amount  was  $4,- 
200,000,000,  and  the  total  of  new  funds 
requested  was  $2,950,030,000.  In  other 
words,  we  are  down  about  $1,300,000,000 
from  the  amount  for  last  year;  and,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  amount  for  last 
year  was  less  than  the  amount  for  the 
year  before. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was  very  little  less  than 
the  amount  for  the  year  before.  When 
we  consider  the  total  amount  of  United 
States  aid,  we  find  that  in  1946  it  was 
$5,100,000,000;  in  1947,  $5,700,000,000;  in 
1948,  $4,700,000,000;  in  1949,  $5,700,000,- 
000.  In  fact,  in  1949  the  Government 
actually  put  up  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  it  did  in  1948,  for  foreign  aid.  Of 
course,  the  ECA  is  only  part  of  that. 

The  actual  cut  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  from  $$4,000,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,000. 

Inasmuch  as  eventually  we  are  going 
to  end  the  program,  and  are  going  to 
taper  it  off  in  the  meantime,  I  would 
taper  it  off  to  about  $1,000,000,000  or 
$1,250,000,000  the  fourth  year,  rather 
than  make  a  reduction  to  75  percent  of 
the  former  amount.  Of  course,  if  in 
the  third  year  we  made  a  reduction  to 
75  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  previous 
year,  and  if  in  the  fourth  year  we  made  a 
reduction  of  a  similar  percentage,  the 
figure  for  the  fourth  year  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,200,000,000,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  high. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  How  much  of  a  cut 
is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  proposing? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  said  I  would  support  a 
cut  of  $600,000,000,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper], 

Ml-.  McMAHON.  I  see. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem]  has  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  proposing  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  favor  that  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  really  wrecking  the  program, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  might  at  least  be 
claimed  if  a  reduction  of  $1,000,000,000 
were  made.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  a  reduction  of  20  percent  will  not 
really  injure  anyone. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  am  a  little  curious 
to  know,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  can 
tell  me,  why  he  has  selected  $600,000,000 
as  the  amount  of  reduction  he  favors, 
instead  of  $500,000,000  or  $700,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  For  the  same  reason  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  chose  $3,100,000,000  instead 
of  $3,500,000,000.  He  took  a  figure  out 
of  the  air;  he  did  not  have  any  justifi¬ 
cation  for  it.  He  simply  hit  it  in  the 
middle  with  a  shotgun,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  There  was  no  justification;  no  fig¬ 
ures  were  presented  in  regard  to  what  the 
projects  will  be  or  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  will  be  spsnt.  In  fact,  in  the 


past  a  part  of  the  funds  has  been  spent 
for  things  entirely  different  from  those 
suggested  in  the  testimony. 

We  have  a  proposal  to  have  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat  go  to  these  foreign 
countries,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
that  proposal  will  be  carried  out.  Last 
year  the  actual  figure  was  at  least  200,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  off,  and  the 
ECA  turned  over  $175,000,000  to  Britain 
to  permit  Britain  to  purchase  Canadian 
wheat,  although,  under  the  estimates 
which  were  presented  to  us,  the  money 
was  to  be  spent  for  American  wheat. 

There  is  nothing  firm  about  any  of 
these  proposals.  As  I  have  said,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Hoffman  might  just  as 
well  have  said  $2,500,000,000,  instead  of 
$3,100,000,000,  to  begin  with. 

I  quite  agree  that  I  might  just  as  well 
have  suggested  $2,500,000,000  or  $1,500,- 
000,000;  but  some  figure  must  be  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  most  persons  seem  to 
believe  that  a  20-percsnt  cut  is  justified, 
and  that  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
the  funds  remaining  after  a  20-percent 
cut  is  made  will  be  sufficient. 

For  instance,  consider  the  actual  figure 
of  $500,000,000  to  France.  I  ca.nnot  see 
that  it  will  make  any  great  difference 
to  France  if  she  receives  $400,000,000, 
instead  of  $590,009,000. 

It  seems  to  me  the  same  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  Britain.  I  believe  that  a  20-per¬ 
cent  cut  in  the  fund  now  proposed  for 
Britain  is  required  by  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  underestimates  the  amount  of 
care  and  scrutiny  which  have  gone  into 
making  Mr.  Hoffman’s  estimates.  At 
first  they  were  submitted  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  involved,  and  from  then 
they  went  to  the  OEEC,  and  from  the 
OEEC  to  the  ECA;  and  in  the  conferences 
they  have  had  with  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  it 
seemed  to  me  they  demonstrated  that 
they  had  given  the  matter  very  careful 
consideration. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  Paul  Hoffman  wants  to  throw  away 
or  to  disperse  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
never  known  an  administrator  who  did 
not  think  his  job  was  more  important 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  I  never  saw  one  who  in 
perfectly  good  faith  did  not  want  50  per¬ 
cent  more  funds  than  Congress  would 
give  him. 

Of  course,  I  am  q.ot  questioning  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Hoffman’s  belief  that  this 
money  should  be  spent  or  his  good  faith 
in  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  No;  but  I  think  we 
should  ascribe  to  him  more  than  that. 
I  think  we  should  ascribe  to  him  an  in¬ 
telligent  appraisal  of  conditions  as  he 
has  seen  them  and  a  desire  on  his  part 
to  have  the,  amounts  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated  reflect  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  which  demand  that  either  we  do 
this  job  in  a  satisfactory  way  or  that 
we  do  not  do  it  at  all. 

Certainly  there  are  Government  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  have  demonstrated  a 
desire  to  reduce  expenditures.  For  in¬ 


stance,  I  refer  now  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  see  that  he  has  retreated  a 
little  in  the  last  few  days,  but  certainly 
he  has  evidenced  a  determination  to 
make  reductions. 

I  cffer  that  observation  in  view  of  the 
all-inclusive  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  anyone  who  works  in 
an  executive  department  has  no  other 
ambition  than  to  obtain  for  his  agency, 
by  means  of  attempts  on  his  part  to  jus¬ 
tify  allegations  of  the  necessity  for  his 
agency  to  have  larger  and  larger  sum  to¬ 
tal  amounts,  any  amount  of  money 
which  he  thinks  is  necessary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  reply, 
let  me  refer  to  the  requested  program 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  and  1951,  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  let  me  show  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  request. 

The  total  of  the  ECA-financed  pro¬ 
gram  requested  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  and  1951  is  $687,- 
100,090,  of  which  $34,300,000  is  proposed 
or  requested  for  transportation,  leaving 
an  amount  of  $652,800,000  requested  for 
commodity  imports.  That  figure  of 
$652,800,000  is  broken  down,  in  turn,  into 
two  subdivisions,  one  being  an  amount 
requested  for  food  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct  imports,  and  the  other  an  amount 
requested  for  industrial  imports.  It  just 
happens — I  suppose,  by  chance — that  the 
total  amount  requested  for  the  United 
Kingdom  for  food  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct  imports  is  $326,400,000,  and  the  total 
amount  requested  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  industrial  imports  is  $326,400,- 
000;  those  amounts  are  equal  to  the 
dollar. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  what  the 
ECA  did  was  to  say,  “Here  is  the  total 
you  can  have.  How  do  you  want  to 
divide  it?” 

The  response  was,  “Well,  we  will  take 
half  of  it  for  industrial  imports,  and  half 
of  it  for  food-  and  agricultural-product 
imports.” 

In  other  words,  these  figures  have 
come  from  the  top;  an  amount  has  been 
fixed  at  the  top,  and  then  they  have 
divided  it  between  the  various  things 
for  which  they  would  like  to  receive 
funds.  The  program  has  not  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  actual  needs  totaling  a 
certain  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  When  Mr.  Hoffman 
comes  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  does  he  bring  to  the 
committee  the  same  kind  of  showing  that 
must  be  brought  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  when  there  is  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  reclamation  project  or  for 
a  flood-control  project?  Are  showings 
of  that  kind  made  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  I  have  seen  innumerable  charts, 
statistics,  and  statements  justifying  the 
various  projects  which  are  listed  in  the 
request. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  but  has  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ta¬ 
ken  these  billions  of  dollars  and  broken 
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the  whole  thing  down  and  considered  it 
item  by  item,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  when  it  is  considering  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  an  irrigation  project,  or  as  is 
done  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
when  it  is  considering  a  flood-control 
project?  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Senator  there  is  no  parallel  or  analogy. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  As  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  may  say  this:  Un¬ 
fortunately,  though  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  have  not  engaged  in  an 
item-by-item  estimation.  However,  the 
statistics  are  available.  I  have  made 
what  may  be  called  a  sampling  of  the 
justifications.  As  the  Senator  knows,  it 
is  impossible  to  examine  each  particular 
item. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  '  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  not  given  the 
type  of  consideration,  to  which  I  have 
been  referring,  to  these  various  programs, 
else  it  would  not  have  authorized  and 
put  its  imprimatur  on  these  unbalanced 
industrial  developments  which  are  going 
on  in  western  Europe,  where  each  na¬ 
tion  is  in  a  scramble  with  our  money  to 
build  up  complete  self-sufficiency,  where 
each  nation,  with  our  money,  is  trying 
to  build  up  a  complete,  rounded  military 
machine.  These  are  things  that  are  be¬ 
ing  complained  about.  These  are  things 
which,  if  we  had  any  control  over  them, 
would  not  be  happening. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  finish,  if  I  may.  I  was  making  the 
point  only  that  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  say  we  are  going  to  taper  off  these 
programs.  I  have  been  in  Ohio  and  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  what  I 
get,  even  from  people  who  are  most 
friendly  to  the  idea,  is  always  this:  “Well, 
we  had  to  do  it.  We  have  to  help  against 
the  Communists.  But,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  when  can  we  stop  sending  money 
to  Europe?  How  can  we  go  on,  with  a 
deficit  of  $6,000,000,000?” 

In  addition  to  this  program,  which  we 
would  encourage  by  merely  putting  a 
rubber  stamp  on  the  administration’s 
request,  we  have  the  military  program, 
which  Alsop  says  ought  to  be  $3,000,000,- 
000  to  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  Then,  we 
have  the  latest  proposal  of  a  discussion, 
in  which  the  British  are  proposing  ap¬ 
parently  to  discuss  with  our  Treasury 
and  our  people  the  problem  of  our  in¬ 
directly,  at  least,  assuming  the  debts  that 
the  British  have  in  India  and  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  throughout  the  Far 
East,  to  take  the  form  of  some  kind  of 
general  far  eastern  recovery  administra¬ 
tion  or  far  eastern  recovery  program, 
with  more  money  for  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  then  we  have  this  point  4, 
which  is  just  beginning  to  show  in  the 
pending  bill,  $45,000,000  more  to  add  to 
the  American  deficit,  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  all  undeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  reached  a  point  where,  if  we 


are  not  prepared  to  cut  out  everything 
at  home  and  balance  our  budget,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  a  veto  on  further 
extension  of  existing  programs.  The 
present  one  can  be  justified  because  we 
committed  ourselves  to  it,  and  in  sub¬ 
stance,  I  think,  we  ought  to  carry  it  out. 
But  as  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  we 
are  not  committed  to  any  amount.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  exercise  every  possible 
economy  in  determining  what  that 
amount  shall  be.  So  I  propose  to  vote 
for  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
the  proposal  of.  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  to  eliminate  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  setting  up  this  technical  aid  and 
establishing  instead  a  commission  to 
study  the  whole  problem  of  whether  the 
United  States,  after  ECA  is  through,  can 
afford  further  assistance  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  if  anything, 
can  be  done.  There  are  always  some 
projects  that  I  think  probably  would  be 
worth  while,  in  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  should  be  substituted.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  far  as  these  other  programs 
are  concerned,  let  us  finish  ECA  first. 
In  the  case  of  the  ECA,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  a  20-percent  cut  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  notice  to  the  world  that  we  are  rap¬ 
idly  eliminating  and  proposing  to  elimi¬ 
nate  foreign  aid,  and  that  that  is  the 
view  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
whether,  in  connection  with  this  so- 
called  point  4,  the  Republican  leaders, 
or  any  Republican  Senators,  were  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring,  I  suppose,  to  the  general  idea 
that  there  is  to  be  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  supposing 
that  no  Republicans  were  consulted  be¬ 
fore  this  new  point  4  program  was 
adopted  or  before  the  amendment  was 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  At  least  not  to  my  knowledge  was 
any  Republican  advised  or  consulted  or 
his  advice  asked  or  any  attempt  made 
whatever  to  make  it  in  any  sense  a  part 
of  a  bipartisan  foneign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  we  in  this  country  face  a 
serious  crisis  in  our  financial  develop¬ 
ment,  that  when  we  talk  about  national 
security,  if  we  are  going  to  have  another 
war,  we  cannot  afford  to  go  into  it  with 
a  public  debt  constantly  increased  by 
deficits  amounting  to  $6,000,000,000  a 
year ;  that  we  are  going  to  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  finance  that  war  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  peacetime  expenditures  on 
the  basis  of  $6,000,000,000  above  what  a 
very  burdensome  tax  system  is  able  to 
produce. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Haldore  Hanson,  who  has  been 
selected  as  the  head  of  the  technical 
staff  for  the  planning  of  point  4,  was 
named  by  Mr.  Budenz  day  before  yester¬ 
day  in  executive  session  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  have  not  followed  the  secret  testimony. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  Senators 
should  know  that  when  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  point  4. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  there¬ 
fore  appeal  to  Senators  to  indicate  clear¬ 
ly  now  by  their  vote  that  they  feel  there 
should  be  a  legislative  declaration  that 
foreign  aid  should  be  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  request  the 
ECA  to  examine  the  justification  for  the 
$687,000,000,  found  on  page  5799  of  the 
Record,  which  was  taken  from  their 
budget  request,  and  to  tell  us  why  that 
should  not  be  completely  revised.  I  think 
they  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  come  in  with 
a  revised  estimate  for  the  year  1949-50, 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Cripps’  latest  state¬ 
ments  about  the  balancing  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  budget,  and  in  the  light  of  that,  also 
to  make  another  estimate  for  the  year 
1950-51. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  In  order  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  and  with  regard  to 
the  observations  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  about  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  bipartisan  consultation,  it  is  my 
information — and  I  think  it  is  correct — 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Republican  whip, 
and  Representative  Herter,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  many  consultations  with 
Members  of  the  House  in  trying  to  work 
out  the  point  4  program.  I  would  also 
advise  the  Senator  that  the  matter  was 
very  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  believe  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  voting  to  include 
point  4  in  the  pending  bill.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  can  make  his  own  interpretation 
as  to  what  that  means,  but  I  merely 
thought  those  facts  ought  to  be  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  certainly  does  no 
harm,  I  would  suggest,  to  have  the  Re¬ 
publican  members  of  the  committee  in 
favor  of  a  program,  but  it  does  not  in 
and  of  itself  make  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  whether  he  knows  of 
any  consultation  with  any  Republican 
before  the  recent  revival  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  support  for  the  so-called  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization?  That  is 
another  substantial  and  tremendous 
change  in  foreign  policy.  So  far  as  r 
1  know,  Secretary  Acheson,  in  spite  of 
his  desire  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  he  has  expressed,  came  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  insisted  upon  ITO  being 
adopted  without  consulting  any  Repub¬ 
lican  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  McMAHON.  Was  that  on  the 
House  side? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  was  in  testi¬ 
fying  before  a  House  committee. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  They  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  it.  t 

Mr.  McMAHON.  It  takes  all  I  can 
do,  and  more,  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  apepared  before  a  House 
committee.  I  will  take  the  Senator’s 
word  for  it.  I  do  say  that  when  he 
comes  here  he  will  talk  to  all  Senators 
who  are  on  the  pertinent  committee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  point  is  that  he 
has  already  committed  himself  and  has 
made  an  agreement  without  consulting 
any  Republicans,  and  it  is  far  too  late 
to  make  it  a  bipartisan  policy  at  this 
time,  when  he  has  already  committed 
the  United  States  Government  to  that 
policy. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  could  now  march  to  its 
support. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  how  long  ago  it  was  that  the 
treaty  was  signed. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  was  in  1948,  and 
in  all  these  years  the  State  Department 
has  not  had  the  intestinal  fortitude 
really  to  urge  it  on  the  Congress.  For 
Some  reason  or  other,  it  decided  to  re¬ 
activate  it  right  a+  the  very  time  when 
some  of  us  were  looking  around  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  areas  in  which 
we  could  work  up  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

I  do  not  want  to  press  too  many  of 
these  things  on  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  remind 
him,  also,  that  every  vote  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  several  on  the  other 
side,  are  opposed  to  the  present  tariff 
policies  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Despite  that  fact,  we  are  going  to  have 
another  run  of  tariff  reductions  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
that  does  not  aid  the  cause  of  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  I  am  more  optimis¬ 
tic  than  is  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  think  we  can  adjust  our  differences 
before  we  get  through.  I  should  not 
want  the  impression  to  be  created  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
not  really  tried  to  do  a  conscientious  job 
in  evaluating  the  requests.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  see  from  the  volume  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  many  hours  were  spent  in 
listening  to  the  best  testimony  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  produce.  The  Senator  may  feel 
that  that  is  not  very  good,  but,  after 
all,  Mr.  Hcffman,  I  believe,  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  political  allegiance.  I  do  not 
care  about  that.  I  think  he  has  done, 
on  the  whole,  an  excellent  job.  We  have 
tried  to  evaluate  the  over-all  program 
based  upon  results  which  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  achieved  up  to  this  time. 

I  may  say,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
another  observation  in  his  time,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  this  program  and  what  it 
has  been  able  to  accomplish,  the  second 
greatest  producing  economy  in  the  world 
would  now  be  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  million  per¬ 
sons  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 


tor  from  Connecticut,  be  slaves  of  a 
slave  state,  and  participants,  unwilling 
though  they  might  be,  in  the  great  drive 
to  extinguish  the  light  of  liberty  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

I  think  it  has  been  cheap,  so  far,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great 
bargain. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  depreciate  the  value  of  ECA,  but 
I  differ  wholly  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  do  not  think  the  ECA  can 
claim  that  it  is  the  only  responsible 
agent  which  has  kept  Europe  non-Com- 
munist.  I  feel  that  even  without  it,  those 
countries  would  have  come  through,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Italy.  That  is 
the  only  place  in  which  we  used  ECA 
money  for  political  purposes,  and  used  it 
successfully.  With  the  exception  of  Italy, 
I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
absence  of  ECA  would  have  resulted  in 
communism  overrunning  Europe.  I 
think  ECA  was  a  great  aid,  and  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  has  accomplished  a 
substantial  part  of  what  was  intended 
when  the  program  was  started. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  we  can  con¬ 
cede  everything  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  as  to  the  past  value 
of  the  organization.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  with,  I  hope,  some  substantial 
cuts.  I  think  we  can  accept  the  good 
purposes  of  the  ECA,  but  that  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  whether  we  should 
vote  for  all  these  proposed  expenditures. 

Mr.  YOUNG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me 
for  3  minutes?  I  want  to  put  something 
into  the  Record  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press.  It  is  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  we  have  had  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  six  similar  requests  from  other 
Senators.  My  speech  is  only  about  10 
minutes  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  ECA 
program  in  past  years,  and  I  have  no 
regrets.  I  think  it  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  good.  It  has  probably  saved 
Europe  from  communism  and  has  prob¬ 
ably  helped  our  own  agriculture  and 
other  industries.  Whether  I  vote  for  its 
continuance  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  amendments  which  will  be  approved 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  like  most  Gov¬ 
ernment  alphabetical  programs.  They 
are  good  to  start  with  and  oftentimes 
they  are  necessary,  but  they  are  usually 
carried  too  far  and  kept  too  long.  Most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  which  are 
benefiting  under  the  program  have  a 
smaller  per  capita  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  smaller  per  capita 
income  tax.  That  is  true  of  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada.  It  has  a 
smaller  per  capita  debt  and  a  smaller 
per  capita  income  tax.  A  few  days  ago 
Canada’s  Agricultural  Minister  told  the 
people  of  Canada  that  they  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape  agriculturally,  that  there  was 
no  surplus  wheat  or  rye.  And  he  en¬ 
couraged  Canadian  farmers  to  plant 
more  this  year,  while  here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  required  to  reduce  our 
wheat  production  approximately  20  per¬ 


cent.  Canada  was  relieved  of  its 
surplus  by  more  than  $400,000,000  of 
ECA  funds.  I  think  that  is  carrying  the 
program  much  too  far.  I  think  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  did  not  follow  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  myself  are  offering  amend¬ 
ments  to  put  teeth  into  the  bill  and  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Administrator  follow  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  buy  grain  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  surplus, 
rather  than  in  foreign  countries. 

The  amendment  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure  known  as  ECA,  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  myself  on 
April  24,  is  designed  to  correct  what  I 
feel  have  been  misinterpretations  of  con¬ 
gressional  intent  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  offshore  procurement  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  particularly 
wheat. 

Although  section  112  (d)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  directs  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  procure  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities  within  the  United  States,  this 
mandate  has  been  rendered  ineffective 
by  an  escape  clause  which  says  he  must 
purchase  such  surpluses  in  the  domestic 
market  only.  “Insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  subchap tex-.” 

Wheat  has  been  a  surplus  commodity 
in  the  United  States  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  ECA.  Yet  from  April  3,  1948, 
through  December  31, 1949,  ECA  financed 
the  purchase  of  $424,600,000  worth  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  fi-om  Canada. 
The  total  will  be  in  excess  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  when  ECA  closes  its  books 
on  the  deal  made  last  September  where¬ 
by  it  agreed  to  finance  $175,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  purchases  in  Canada  for  the 
United  Kingdom  dui-ing  the  1949-50  crop 
year. 

From  the  inception  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  through  December  31,  1949,  only 
61.2  percent  of  all  wheat  purchases  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
same  period,  69.2  percent  of  all  wheat 
flour  financed  by  ECA  was  purchased 
within  the  United  States. 

On  other  major  farm  commodities,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  record  has  been 
better.  ECA  has  purchased  97.8  percent 
of  its  coarse  grains  here,  90.7  percent  of 
its  dairy  products,  99.9  percent  of  its 
cotton,  and  98.2  of  its  tobacco.  Total 
pux’chases  of  United  States  farm  com¬ 
modities  in  first  2  years  amounted  to 
$2,667,000,000.  It  has  been  of  great  help 
to  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
that  ECA  was  financing  huge  purchases 
of  wheat  in  Canada — even  though  the 
grain  was  surplus  in  the  United  States — 
top  officials  were  called  upon  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.  This  was  early  in  1949.  Their 
first  defense  was  that  Canadian  wheat 
was  slightly  cheaper.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  gave  them  no  latitude  in  offshore 
procurement  solely  for  reason  of  price, 
they  offered  another  explanation.  They 
said  that  while  wheat  was  in  surplus  in 
the  United  States  it  was  not  available. 
They  contended  that  United  States  ship¬ 
ping  and  loading  facilities  were  over- 
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taxed  and  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  move  the  quantity  of  wheat 
needed  abroad  solely  through  American 
ports.  Both  Secretary  Brannan  and  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  of  ECA  told  the  committee, 
however,  that  no  effort  had  been  made 
to  determine  whether  additional  United 
States  wheat  might  not  have  been  loaded 
through  Canadian  port  facilities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  were  satisfied  with  their 
explanation.  I  know  that  I  was  not.  I 
did  feel,  however,  that  there  would  be 
no  further  ECA  purchases  of  wheat  in 
Canada.  With  far  less  wheat  scheduled 
for  export  from  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  1849-50  crop  year,  I  was  certain 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  over¬ 
loaded  loading  and  shipping  facilities. 

This  belief  was  confirmed  when  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoffman  and  Dr.  FitzGerald 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  in  June  1949.  Testify¬ 
ing  on  H.  R.  4830,  Dr.  FitzGerald  flatly 
asserted: 

ECA  will  not  be  financing  any  wheat  from 
Australia  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said: 

We  think  it  is  extremely  important,  and 
Dr.  FitzGerald  can  testify  more  accurately 
on  that  than  I  can.  We  think  it  is  important 
that  the  European  countries  buy  their  wheat 
from  the  United  States. 

On  that  basis,  I  supported  the  ECA 
appropriation,  and  for  other  reasons. 
In  view  of  the  assurances  of  both  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoffman  and  Dr.  FitzGerald, 
I  felt  that  no  further  restrictive  lan¬ 
guage  was  necessary  insofar  as  offshore 
procurement  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  was  concerned. 

Just  3  months  later,  however,  Mr. 
Hoffman  announced  that  ECA  had 
agreed  to  finance  the  purchase  of  $175,- 
000,000  worth  of  wheat,  or  about  88 
million  bushels,  in  Canada  for  shipment 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  grounds  that  Great  Britain 
had  a  commitment  to  buy  $175,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  from  Canada,  using  her 
own  free  dollars.  Administrator  Hoff¬ 
man  found  that  if  this  transaction  were 
carried  out  it  would  create  an  undue 
drain  on  Britain’s  free  dollar  resources. 
This,  in  turn,  would  not  be  in  “further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes”  of  the  ECA  Act. 
So  again  Mr.  Hoffman  decided  he  could 
procure  wheat  offshore,  even  though  it 
was  in  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

Under  a  resolution  offered  by  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Missouri,  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  transaction.  A  detailed 
report  was  filed  with  the  subcommittee 
recently  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Howe,  counsel,  and 
Mr.  R.  S.  Nelson,  investigator.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  report  makes  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Hoffman  was  acting  with¬ 
in  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  Congress  wrote 
it,  in  approving  the  British-Canadian 
wheat  deal.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
his  action  did  violence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  certainly  it  was  a  repudia¬ 


tion  of  the  assurance  he  gave  the  appro¬ 
priations  committee  only  3  months 
earlier. 

This  report  also  makes  it  clear  that 
producers  of  other  major  farm  commo¬ 
dities,  notably  cotton,  lost  a  huge  export 
market  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  trans¬ 
action.  I  hope  that  Senators  from  the 
Cotton  States  will  study  carefully  ap¬ 
pendix  D  of  the  report. 

It  reveals,  in  brief,  that  when  ECA 
came  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  June  1949  it  submitted  a 
budget  estimate  that  $433,500,000  worth 
of  food  and  agricultural  commodities 
would  be  financed  for  Great  Britain  with 
ECA  funds.  Of  this  amount,  $325,000,- 
000  was  earmarked  for  purchases  within 
the  United  States  and  $172,000,000  of 
that  sum  was  to  be  spent  for  American 
cotton.  Only  $73,500,000  was  to  be  spent 
in  Canada,  all  of  it  for  meats  and  dairy 
products.  Note  that  not  one  dollar  was 
earmarked  for  Canadian  wheat. 

ECA  got  its  requested  appropriation. 
Now  we  come  to  the  revised  budget  esti¬ 
mate  of  ECA  expenditures  for  food  and 
agricultural  commodities  for  Great 
Britain.  This  was  prepared  by  ECA  in 
March  of  1950,  well  toward  the  end  of 
the  program  and  at  a  time  when  actual 
expenditures  could  be  estimated  much 
more  closely.  The  total  is  up  only 
slightly,  from  $433,500,000  to  $438,200,- 
000.  The  amount  to  be  spent  for  United 
States  commodities  is  down  sharply, 
however,  from  $325,000,000  to  $205,100,- 
000.  The  amount  to  be  spent  in  Canada 
jumps  from  $73,500,000  to  $205,100,000, 
including  the  $175,000,000  item  for 
wheat.  The  amount  to  be  spent  for 
United  States  cotton  is  down  almost 
$100,000,000,  from  a  projected  $172,000,- 
000  to  $75,500,000.  Proposed  coarse- 
grain  purchases  within  the  United  States, 
totaling  $58,500,000  were  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely.  So  was  an  item  for  $15,600,000 
worth  of  American  dairy  products.  That 
is  what  the  ECA-financed  British-Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  deal  did  to  producers  of  other 
American  commodities. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  Congress 
write  into  the  ECA  Act,  in  language  so 
plain  that  any  bureaucrat  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  clear  stipulation  that  ECA 
shall  not  finance  offshore  procurement 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  in  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  United  States.  No  if’s,  no 
and’s,  no  but’s,  no  insofar  as  practicable. 
Just  a  plain  directive:  If  it  is  surplus, 
buy  it  here. 

On  April  5,  1949,  the  Senate  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  48  to  32  an  amendment  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  which 
would  have  tightened  up  section  112  (d). 
The  debate  at  that  time  indicated  many 
Senators  believed  the  amendment  was 
unnecessary.  They  felt  that  ECA  had 
learned  a  lesson  as  a  result  of  its  chas¬ 
tisement  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  connection 
with  earlier  purchases  of  Canadian 
wheat. 

The  statement  made  on  the  floor  at 
that  time  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  opposed  the  amendment, 
probably  convinced  many  Senators  that 
it  was  unnecessary.  I  should  like  to  read 
that  brief  statement,  which  appears  on 


page  3936  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  5,  1949: 

Mr.  Connally.  I  wish  to  make  this  general 
statement:  Agricultural  commodities  have 
been  given  special  consideration  by  the  law 
and  by  the  ECA,  in  that  they  are  the  only 
kind  of  commodities  which  the  ECA  itself 
undertakes  to  purchase.  All  other  commodi¬ 
ties  are  purchased  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  through  their  agents  here,  or  through 
their  purchasing  commissions. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  I  take  it  also  to  be 
the  desire  of  Senators  who  have  spoken  on 
this  matter,  to  see  to  it  that  agricultural 
products  receive  the  highest  and  best  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye]  that  if  in  the  course  of  events  it 
comes  to  the  attention  of  our  committee, 
by  the  action  of  a  Senator  not  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  by  the  action  of  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the  law 
is  not  being  carried  out  in  its  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  its  letter,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  Administrator  and 
the  proper  authorities,  to  see  to  it  that  such 
action  is  corrected,  and  that  the  act  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  way  in  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  determined  it  should  be  administered, 
at  the  time  when  the  act  was  enacted. 

In  view  of  what  has  transpired,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment  to 
section  112  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  funds  which  finance  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  funds  which  are  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports  come  from  the  same  source,  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  every 
dollar  which  ECA  spends  offshore  for 
farm  commodities  which  are  available  in 
the  United  States  increases  the  eventual 
loss  which  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  must  some  day  take  on  its  price- 
support  operations. 

We  are  facing  the  prospect  of  a  450,- 
000, 000-bushel  wheat  carry-over  July  1, 
1950.  That  will  be  the  largest  peace¬ 
time  carry-over  of  wheat  in  our  history. 
Half  of  that  amount  would  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  carry-over  and  had  ECA  pro¬ 
cured  all  of  its  wheat  within  the  United 
States  we  would  not  today  be  encum¬ 
bered  with  this  burdensome  surplu's,  and 
we  would  not  be  faced  with  the  need  of 
curtailing  production  of  grains  in  the 
United  States  by  as  much  as  21  percent 
at  a  time  when  Canada  is  encouraging 
her  farmers  to  increase  their  production. 

Adverse  weather  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  winter  wheat  belt  this  spring 
may  bail  CCC  out  of  its  predicament, 
but  if  that  happens  it  will  not  be  the 
result  of  thoughtful  planning. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  myself  would  eliminate 
the  “insofar  as  practicable  and  where  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
chapter”  language  which  now  qualifies 
the  directive  to  the  ECA  Administrator 
to  procure  commodities  which  are  in 
surplus  within  the  United  States  only 
within  the  United  States. 

It  would  also  further  define  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.  The  present  law  defines  it 
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merely  as  “any  agricultural  commodity, 
or  product  thereof,  produced  in  the 
United  States  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements.”  That  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  retained  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  We  would,  however, 
add  the  stipulation  that  any  agricultural 
commodity,  or  product  thereof,  which  is 
selling  below  the  support  price  would 
automatically  be  defined  as  a  surplus 
commodity.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  commodity  might  be  selling  above  the 
support  price  and  still  be  in  surplus. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  in  fact  today 
bringing  prices  higher  than  the  support 
level.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
think  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  com¬ 
modity  should  be  selling  below  the  sup¬ 
port  price  and  still  not  be  in  surplus.  I 
am  certain  that  Congress  would  not  want 
to  permit  ECA  to  procure  offshore  any 
farm  commodity  which  is  selling  below 
the  support  price.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
increase  greatly  the  cost  of  any  price- 
support  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  places  no  undue  restrictions  upon 
the  ECA  Administrator.  It  will  prevent 
him  from  doing  nothing  which  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  for  him  to  do 
anyway.  I  am  genuinely  sorry  that  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  is  necessary. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  believe  the  record 
proves  abundantly  that  it  is. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  would  in  no  way  require 
ECA  to  purchase  any  specific  amount  of 
any  agricultural  commodity.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  plan  to  dump  unwanted  surpluses 
in  the  lap  of  the  Administrator.  Its  sole 
objective  is  to  require  ECA,  whenever  it 
is  in  the  market  for  any  agricultural 
commodity,  to  buy  that  commodity  only 
within  the  United  States,  if  that  com¬ 
modity  is  in  surplus  here. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  a  good 
motto  would  be:  “Buy  American.” 

Exhibit  1 

Report  on  the  $175,000,000  British-Canadian 
Wheat  Transaction 

On  September  15,  1949,  ECA  announced  an 
arrangement  allowing  the  United  Kingdom 
to  use  $175,000,000  of  ECA-grant  funds  to 
purchase  Canadian  wheat  during  1949-50. 
As  part  of  the  arrangement,  ECA  declared, 
the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  buy  $30,000,- 
000  of  United  States  wheat  and  eight  to  ten 
million  dollars  worth  of  perishable  United 
States  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  year. 
Canada,  it  was  stated,  would  review  its  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  United  States.1 

OPERATION  OP  THE  ARRANGEMENT 

The  United  Kingdom  will  employ  the  $175,- 
000,000  grant  to  buy  wheat  under  the  1946 
United  Kingdom-Canadian  wheat  agree¬ 
ment.2  By  its  terms  that  contract  calls  for 
the  purchase  of  140,000,000  bushels  of  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat,  at  a  price  fixed  thereunder  of 
$2  per  bushel,  Canadian  currency,  in  store 
Fort  William. 

The  free-along-ship  cost  of  wheat  taken 
under  the  agreement  is  about  $2.1875  per 
bushel  Canadian,  and  at  prevalent  exchange 
rates  the  ECA  grant,  which  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  193,500,000  Canadian  dollars,  will 


1  ECA  Release  No.  859,  copy  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  as  Appendix  A. 

2  Copy  is  attached  as  Appendix  B. 


purchase  approximately  88,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

We  are  informed  that  during  1949-50  the 
United  Kingdom  will  take  about  128,000,000 
bushels  under  the  1946  contract,  instead  of 
the  specified  140,000,000  bushels,  which 
means  that  the  ECA  grant  will  finance  about 
69  percent  of  the  1949-50  United  Kingdom 
purchases  of  wheat  from  Canada. 

The  $30,000,000  worth  of  United  States 
wheat,  and  wheat  equivalent  in  flour,  also 
will  be  purchased  with  ECA-grant  funds,  and 
will  be  bought  against  the  United  States 
quota  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment.  Against  that  allocation  ECA  has  is¬ 
sued  authorizations  for  $26,594,000  of  wheat 
and  $3,406,000  of  wheat  flour. 

Available  data  indicates  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  eight  to  ten  million  dollars 
worth  of  perishables  the  United  Kingdom  has 
agreed  to  take  from  the  United  States  will 
be  bought  with  ECA-grant  funds  under  sec¬ 
tion  112  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act.  Accordingly,  in  connection  with  such 
purchases  the  USDA  will  make  available 
equal  amounts  of  its  section  32  funds,  dou¬ 
bling  the  quantities  purchasable  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  as  of  October  1,  1949,  Canada  lifted  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  the  United  States. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT 

The  $175,000,000  ECA  grant  was  arranged  at 
the  Anglo-American-Canadian  monetary 
conference,  during  the  summer  of  1949,  ap¬ 
parently  as  part  of  the  general  agreement 
there  reached  to  permit  a  broader  use  of 
ECA  funds  to  help  alleviate  the  United  King-^_ 
dom  dollar-deficit  situation.8' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  grant  repre¬ 
sents  a  substantial  deviation  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  1949-50  ECA  program  presented  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
June  1949.  At  that  time  ECA  estimated  that 
it  would  finance  $11,500,000  worth  of  United 
Kingdom  wheat  purchases  during  the  year, 
all  to  be  bought  from  the  United  States.4 

Dr.  FitzGerald  then  testified  that  “ECA 
will  not  be  financing  any  wheat  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Canada,” 5  and  Administrator 
Hoffman  stated,  “We  think  it  is  extremely 
important,  and  Dr.  FitzGerald  can  testify 
more  accurately  on  that  than  I  can,  we 
think  it  is  important  that  the  European 
countries  buy  their  wheat  from  the  United 
States.”  6 

Apparently  at  that  time  ECA  contemplat¬ 
ed  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  able 
to  finance  its  1949-50  wheat  purchases  un¬ 
der  the  1946  contract  with  Canada  outside 
the  ECA  program. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  therefore  that  in 
June  1949  the  gold  and  official  dollar  assets 
of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,650,000,000,  compared  to  $1,- 
910,000,000  in  March  1949/  and  the  potential 
commitment  under  the  1946  contract  with 
Canada  (then  $309,000,000)  was  about  18.1 
percent  of  such  holdings. 

By  the  end  of  September  1949  the  United 
Kingdom  gold  and  dollar  holdings  declined 
to  $1,430,000,000/  and  the  potential  commit- 


3  Text  of  the  communique  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  appears  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  XXI,  No. 
534,  p.  474. 

.  4  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4830,  p.  385.  Because 
Congress  appropriated  less  than  ECA  then 
asked,  and  in  August  1949  the  United  King¬ 
dom  reduced  its  schedule  of  dollar  imports, 
the  $11,500,000  for  wheat  subsequently  was 
eliminated  from  the  ECA  program. 

*  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4830,  p.  338. 

•  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4830,  p.  366. 

.  ’ECA,  Country  Data  Book,  United  King¬ 
dom,  1950,  Table  XI-1. 


ment  under  the  1946  contract,  In  terms  of 
United  States  dollars,8  then  was  about  15.9 
percent  of  such  holdings. 

ALLEVIATION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  DOLLAR 
DEFICITS 

As  indicated  the  basic  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  $175,000,000  ECA  grant  is  that 
it  was  necessary  to  alleviate  the  drain  on 
United  Kingdom  dollar  resources. 

Thus  Administrator  Hoffman  has  stated: 

"The  United  Kingdom  is  the  traditional 
and  normal  outlet  for  the  major  portion  of 
wheat  exported  by  Canada.  Three  years  ago 
these  countries  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  to 
purchase  140,000,000  to  160,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  annually  from  Canada.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  involved  for  1949-50,  the  final 
year  covered  by  the  agreement,  is  140,000,000 
bushels  at  an  agreed  price  of  $2  a  bushel,  in 
store  Fort  William.  The  total  dollar  f.  a.  s. 
cost  of  the  wheat  involved  for  1949-50 
amounts  to  $309,000,000. 

“You  have  on  several  occasions  advised 
us  that  wheat  is  a  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  under  the  provisions  of  section  112 
(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  condition 
still  prevails.  Effective  with  deliveries  after 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1949,  the  ECA 
discontinued  authorizing  the  use  of  its  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
using  its  free  dollar  reserves  to  meet  the  defi¬ 
cit  in  its  Canadian  accounts,  a  substantial 
element  of  which  consists  of  Canadian  wheat. 

“Recently,  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
drain  on  United  Kingdom  gold  and  dollar 
reserves.  This  drain,  if  not  halted,  would 
quite  certainly  vitiate  the  progress  toward 
economic  rehabilitation  and  recovery  which 
the  United  Kingdom  has  made  and  remove 
all  prospects  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  in  all  probability  in  the 
other  countries  participating  in  the  European 
Recovery  Program.  It  is,  therefore,  a  vital 
necessity  to  take  all  steps  possible  to  end  the 
drain  on  British  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

“In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  grave  contin¬ 
gency  and  to  extend  such  help  as  is  within 
our  power,  we  propose,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  agree  in  part 
to  the  British  proposal  and  authorize  the 
use  of  $175,000,000  of  ECA  grant  funds  to 
finance  a  portion  of  this  year’s  purchases  of 
Canadian  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom.”  9 

The  extent  to  which  the  grant  has  eased,  or 
will  ease,  the  United  Kingdom  dollar  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  measurable  with  any  degree  of 
mathematical  precision. 

It  did  not  increase  the  amount  of  dollars 
available  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  1949-50. 
In  effect,  the  grant  released  free  dollars  po¬ 
tentially  committed  under  the  1946  wheat 
agreement  with  Canada,  and  reduced  the 
amount  of  ECA  funds  available  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 
other  than  wheat  by  an  equal  amount. 

However,  ECA  estimates  that  1949-50  dol¬ 
lar  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
amount  to  about  $1.4  billion, 10  compared  to 
scheduled  dollar  imports  prior  to  the  August 
1949  cut-back  amounting  to  approximately 
$1,625,000,000 — a  reduction  of  some  $225,- 
000,000. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  the 
United  Kingdom  could  not  curtail  its  1949-50 


8  The  pound  and  Canadian  dollar  were  de¬ 
valued  in  September  1949.  During  August 
and  September  1949  the  United  Kingdom 
purchased  about  24,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
under,  the  1946  contract. 

9  Letter  to  Secretary  Brannan;  for  full  text 
see  appendix  A. 

10  ECA,  Country  Data  Book,  United  King¬ 
dom,  1950,  table  II-l. 
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wheat  buying,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  quan¬ 
tity  purchasable  with  the  $175,000,000  ECA 
grant,  and  is  obliged  by  its  1946  contract  to 
buy  the  wheat  in  Canada,  there  is  sound 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  grant  has  been 
of  material  assistance  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  curtailment  of  dollar  imports. 

Insofar  as  the  grant  operates  to  enable  the 
United  Kingdom  to  reduce  dollar  imports  it 
should  be  an  influential  factor  in  alleviating 
the  drain  on  United  Kingdom  dollar  re¬ 
sources.11 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  at  the  time  the  grant  was  an¬ 
nounced  Secretary  Brannan  stated  that  the 
United  Kingdom  agreement  to  purchase  $30,- 
000,000  of  United  States  wheat  was  “made 
possible”  by  the  relief  to  the  United  Kingdom 
dollar  position  resulting  from  the  grant.12 

Since  the  $30,000,000  purchase  will  be  made 
with  ECA  funds,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  available  for  the  purchase  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  that  statement  implies  that  such 
other  goods  will  be  bought  with  free  dollars 
released  by  the  grant.  If  such  other  items 
are  not  purchased,  then  there  can  be  no 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  the 
grant  and  the  diversion  of  $30,000,000  of  ECA 
grant  funds  for  wheat. 

And  to  the  extent  that  the  $175,000,000 
free  dollars  released  by  the  ECA  grant  are 
used  to  purchase  goods  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  bought  with  ECA  money, 
the  relief  to  the  United  Kingdom  dollar  situa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  substantial. 

BENEFITS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURE 

The  extent  to  which  the  export  of  United 
States  agricultural  exports  has  been,  or  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  is  proble¬ 
matical. 

The  degree  to  which  the  lifting  of  the 
Canadian  embargo  cn  the  importation  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  increase  tfie 
export  of  such  commodities  cannot  be  ac¬ 
curately  measured.  Mr.  Gustave  Burmeister, 
cf  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela¬ 
tions,  USDA,  points  out  in  a  letter  that  avail¬ 
able  data  is  not  conclusive  largely  because 
of  the  short  periods  involved  and  because  of 
.the  shifting  dates  of  application  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  embargo  on  these  commities: 13 

In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that  Cana¬ 
dian  tariffs  ranging  from  10  percent  during 
the  Canadian  offseasons  to  prohibitive 
heights  during  the  Canadian  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  seasons  remain  effective. 

However,  the  following  tabulations  com¬ 
pare  exports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  during 
October  and  November  of  the  respective 


years: 

Fresh  fruits: 

1946  _  $6,  761,  000 

1947  _ , _  5, 118,  000 

1948  _  3,  961,  000 

1949  _  5,  039,  000 

Fresh  vegetables: 

1946  _  $1,287,000 

1947  _  1,  569,  000 

1948  _  701,  000 

1949  _  1,  916,  000 


Compared  to  the  estimated  ECA  program 
of  June  1949,  which  called  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  purchase  $11,500,000  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  the  agreement  to  take 
$30,000,000  worth,  or  about  15,800,000  bushels 
(wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  in  flour),  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  some  9,500,000  bushels  for 
export.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  deter ¬ 


11  It  may  be  noted,  although  the  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  dollar  imports,  that  by  December 
1949  United  Kingdom  gold  and  official  dollar 
units  had  increased  to  about  $1,690,000,000 — 
an  increase  of  approximately  $200,000,000 
over  September  1949. 

12  Appendix  A. 

13  Text  of  the  letter,  with  attached  tables, 
is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  C. 


mine  the  extent  to  which  that  purchase  will' 
enhance  total  United  States  wheat  exports. 

If  Canada,  for  example,  should  move  the 
12,000,000  bushels  cut-back  from  the  1946 
contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  into  mar¬ 
kets  otherwise  available  to  the  United  States, 


It  is  noteworthy  that  while  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  United  States  exports  for  1949-50 
will  decline  at  least  one-third  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  Canadian  exports  for  1949-50 
probably  will  approximate  those  of  1948-49. 
In  addition,  the  estimated  Canadian  carry¬ 
over  on  August  1,  1950  will  probably  be  less 
than  the  preceding  one  by  several  million 
bushels,  while  the  corresponding  United 
States  carry-over  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  history. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  wheat  producers  in  this  country  are 
being  subjected  to  wheat  acreage  restrictions, 
with  reductions  averaging  about  14  percent. 
Canadian  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
continue  to  operate  without  crop  controls, 
and  are  expected  to  seed  a  near  maximum 
wheat  acreage  in  1950. 

United  Kingdom  wheat  purchases  from 
Canada  pursuant  to  the  1945  contract  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  portion  of  estimated  Cana¬ 
dian  exports,  with  the  88,000,000  bushels 
financed  with  ECA  money  accounting  for 
approximately  37  to  39  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  exports. 

And  it  also  is  noteworthy  that  such  pur¬ 
chase  constitutes  a  significant  factor  in  the 
relative  1945-50  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement;  which,  as  of  the  latter 
part  of  February  1950,  are  indicated  by  the 
following  tabulation: 


United  States 

Canada 

1.  Quota  (bushels')  _  .  ___ 

168, 069,  635 

1  69,  015,  877 

>  9, 834, 321 

203,  069,  635 
2  153,  881,  722 

2  120, 539, 869 

2.  Total  sales  (bushels) _ 

3.  Sales  to  United  King- 

1  Confirmed  by  CCC  through  Feb.  28,  1950. 

2  Recorded  by  Wheat  Council  through  Feb.  24,  1950. 

At  the  time  of  the  $175,000,000  ECA  grant 

Secretary  Brannan  expressed  the  view  that  if 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  compelled  to 
buy  such  wheat  in  the  United  States  the 
only  net  result  would  have  been  “a  com¬ 
pensating  shift  of  Canadian  exports  to  mar¬ 
kets  which  the  United  States  would  other¬ 
wise  supply.”  15 

Conceding  that  some  disruption  of  normal 
markets  may  have  been  the  result,  it  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  note  that  USDA  estimates  are  that 
the  United  States  quota  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement,  for  1945-50,  will  not 
be  filled. 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT 

In  pertinent  part  section  112  (d)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vides  that  where  a  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  available  in  the  United  States  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  “insofar  as  practicable  and 
where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of”  the 
statute,  shall  require  that  ECA  grant  fund 

15  Letter  of  Administrator  Hoffman;  for  full 
text  see  appendix  A. 


in  order  to  meet  Canadian  export  goals  for 
1949-50,  the  extent  of  the  gain  would  be 
largely  nullified. 

Relative  over-all  wheat  situations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  indicated  by 
the  tabulation  following : 14 


purchases  of  such  commodity  be  made  in  the 
United  States.10 

In  addition,  section  102  17  provides  that  no 
assistance  contemplated  by  the  act  “shall 
seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of 
the  United  States.” 

Adopting  the  premise  that  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  eliminate  the  purchase 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  procurable  with 
the  $175,000,000  ECA  grant  and  that  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  1946  contract  was  obliged  to  buy 
the  wheat  from  Canada,  the  ECA  grant  can 
be  justified  as  permissible  under  the  law. 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  statute 
is  to  give  assistance  to  further  “the  res¬ 
toration  or  maintenance  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  European  currencies,  budgets,  and 
finances.”  18 

From  the  premise  stated,  and  available 
data  supports  the  premise,  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  $175,000,000  grant  properly  was 
designed  to  alleviate  the  United  Kingdom 
dollar  situation  by  enabling  it  to  reduce 
free  dollar  imports.  Furthermore,  it  can 
be  urged  that  because  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  1948  contract  obligations  it  would  net 
have  been  practicable  to  condition  the  grant 
upon  the  purchase  of  United  States  wheat — 
the  alternative  to  the  grant  being  to  force 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  wheat  with  free 
dollars — and  that  no  potential  market  for 
United  States  exports  was  destroyed. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  domestic 
wheat  surpluses  constitute  a  major  economic 
problem,  and  that  the  Canadian  1949-50 
wheat  situation  is  relatively  more  favorable 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Section  112  -(d)  is  intended  to  foster  the 
maximum  use  of  domestic  surpluses  com¬ 
patible  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  law. 
Accordingly,  we  have  inquired  to  determine 
whether  at  the  time  the  $175,000,000  grant 
was  arranged  the  possibility  of  effectuating 
a  reduction  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  obli¬ 
gation  under  the  1946  contract  with  Canada, 
to  permit  purchases  of  United  States  wheat, 
was  explored. 

We  are  informed  that  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  to  date  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  discussion. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  state  what  efforts  ECA 
made  to  effectuate  such  a  program. 

There  is  attached  as  appendix  D  hereto 
a  tabulation  comparing  the  estimated  ECA 
food  and  agriculture  program  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  presented  to  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  in  June  1949,  with  a 
current  estimate  of  that  program  made  in 
March  1950.  Wheat  purchases  from  the 
United  States  now  show  an  increase  of  $18,- 
500,000  from  the  April  1949  estimates.  How¬ 
ever,  it.  now  appears  that  during  1949-50 
the  United  Kingdom  will  take  $119,900,000 
less  of  United  States  foodstuffs  and  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  than  was  contemplated 

“Source:  USDA.  All  figures  in  millions  of 
bushels. 

10  22  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1510  (d). 

17  22  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1501. 

18  Sec.  102;  22  U.  S.  Code,  sec.  1501. 


1948-49 

1949-50 

United  States 

Canada 

United  States 

Canada 

1.  Stocks  start  of  year _ _  _ 

186 

78 

.  307 

101 

2.  New  crop  .  . . . . . . 

1,314 

393 

1, 146 

367 

3.  Total  supply .  . . 

1,  512 

471 

1,454 

468 

4.  Carry-over  end  of  year _  _ _ _ 

307 

101 

1  414 

>  84-94 

5.  Exports . . . . . . . 

503 

232 

>350 

1  226-236 

1  Estimated.  Later  unofficial  estimates  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  a  United  States  carry-over  of 
450  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1950. 
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in  April  1949,  and  by  reason  of  the  wheat 
grant  will  take  with  ECA  funds  $113,600,000 
more  of  Canadian  commodities  than  was 
contemplated  at  that  time. 

In  the  reshuffle  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
ECA-financed  purchases  of  food  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  cotton  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
reduction  necessitated  by  the  Canadian 
wheat  transaction.  As  is  shown  in  appendix 
D,  the  proposed  expenditure  of  $175,000,000 
for  United  States  cotton  has  been  cut  back 
to  $75,500,000  in  the  latest  ECA  estimate, 
a  reduction  of  $96,500,000.  At  the  same  time 
planned  purchases  of  $58,500,000  worth  of 
coarse  grains  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  were  eliminated  completely 
from  the  United  Kingdom’s  ECA-financed 
budget. 

Appendix  E,  attached  hereto,  shows  ECA 
authorizations  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  the  inception  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  through  December  31,  1949.  Among 
the  commodities  tested,  which  include  basic 
domestic  surpluses,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
are  the  only  ones  for  which  substantial  off¬ 
shore  authorizations  have  been  issued. 

Appendix  A 

Washington,  September  15. — The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  agreed 
today  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  use  ECA 
funds  to  purchase  $175,000,000  worth  of 
Canadian  wheat  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
critical  drain  on  British  gold  and  dollar 
holdings. 

The  agreement  came  after  consultations 
between  ECA  Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  on  the  British  dollar  crisis  and 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  said  he  believed  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  proposed  action  was  “fully  warranted.” 
He  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

“The  effect  of  ECA’s  decision  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  United  States  farmers  as  a  whole, 
including  wheat  producers,  because  it  will 
increase  our  foreign  markets  for  a  number 
of  agricultural  products  arid  help  to  main¬ 
tain  a  traditional  pattern  of  international 
trade  with  England,  Canada,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  has  been  beneficial  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  beneficial  to  farmers  of  this 
country. 

“To  wheat  farmers  it  should  men  as  large. 
If  not  a  larger  market  for  exportable  wheat 
this  year.  What  ECA  has  done  is  help  Eng¬ 
land  pay  for  wheat  which  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  to  take  from  Canada  during  the  last 
year  of  the  4-year  British-Canadian  wheat 
pact.  However,  England  has  agreed  to  buy 
$30,000,000  of  wheat  (about  15,000,000 
bushels)  from  the  United  States  which  had 
not  been  previously  planned.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  relief  to  British  dollar 
resources  resulting  from  Administrator  Hoff¬ 
man’s  action. 

“Under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment,  Canada  has  an  export  quota  of  about 
200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Any  sales  un¬ 
der  the  British-Canadian  contract  count  on 
that  quota.  If  the  British  were  to  shift 
purchases  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
this  would  entitle  Canada  to  claim  other  out¬ 
lets  under  the  wheat  agreement  which  we 
expect  and  prefer  to  fulfill. 

“Due  to  the  relief  being  granted  by  ECA, 
the  U.  K.  will  also  buy  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,- 
000  worth  of  United  States  perishable  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  that  had  not  been 
planned.  These  purchases  will  help  relieve 
our  growing  surplus  of  these  commodities. 

“Finally,  Canada  will  reexamine  restric¬ 
tions  on  import  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
the  view  of  giving  relief  where  possible  from 
restrictions  that  are  especially  burdensome 
to  United  States  producers. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  the  action  taken  by 
Administrator  Hoffman,  which  I  believe  was 
fully  warranted  under  the  circumstances, 
will  enhance  our  export  marketing  not  only 


for  the  American  wheat  farmer  but'for  the 
entire  agricultural  economy.” 

Since  March  1949  ECA  has  not  financed 
the  purchase  of  wheat  from  any  source 
other  than  the  United  States.  As  a  result, 
Great  Britain  has  been  spending  its  free 
dollar  reserves  to  meet  the  deficit  in  its 
Canadian  accounts,  a  substantial  element 
which  consists  of  Canadian  wheat. 

The  ECA  action  permits  Marshall  plan 
financing  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
$309,000,000  worth  of  wheat  which  Great 
Britain  will  purchase  from  Canada  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  under  British-Cana¬ 
dian  wheat-buying  programs. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Marshall 
plan  dollars  by  Great  Britain  was  one  of 
seven,  measures  adopted  during  the  Anglo- 
American-Canadian  monetary  conference  to 
relieve  the  British  dollar  crisis. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  use  of  ECA 
funds  to  pay  for  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  Canadian  wheat  purchases,  ECA  also 
agreed  to  finance  certain  "vessel  disburse¬ 
ments”  by  the  United  Kingdom  which  were 
heretofore  ineligible  for  ECA  payment.  The 
vessel  disbursements  are  for  bunker  fuel 
purchases  which  require  payment  in  dollars 
and  port  and  harbor  expenses  which  can  be 
documented.  They  amount  _  to  about 
$30,000,000. 

ECA  said  it  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
making  other  nonagricultural  commodities 
and  services,  which  are  causing  a  drain  on 
Britain’s  dollar  reserves,  eligible  for  ECA 
financing.  ECA  emphasized  that  while  the 
agreements  broaden  the  use  of  Marshall  plan 
dollars  they  do  not  increase  the  amount  of 
dollar  aid  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Administrator  Hoffman  and  Secretary 
Brannan,  in  an  exchange  of  letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposal  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
British  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat,  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  checking  the  drain  on 
British  dollar  holdings. 

“Recently,  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
drain  on  United  Kingdom  gold  and  dollar 
reserves”,  Mr.  Hoffman  said.  “This  drain, 
if  not  halted,  would  quite  certainly  vitiate 
the  progress  toward  economic,  rehabilitation 
and  recovery  which  the  United  Kingdom  has 
made  and  remove  all  prospects  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  in  all 
probability  in  the  other  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  European  recovery  program.” 

Secretary  Brannan,  in  reply  to  Hoffman, 
said  the  interest  of  his  Department  centers 
about  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

“We  believe,  as  stated  in  your  letter,  that 
the  financing  by  ECA  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  moving  under  the  United  Kingdom- 
Canada  agreement  will  not  diminish  the 
over-all  exports  of  United  States  wheat  but 
may  even  result  in  a  slight  increase,  and,  in 
view  of  the  other  measures  which  you  point 
out  will  be  taken,  the  proposed  action  will 
facilitate  an  increase  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  of  other  agricultural  commodities  to 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,”  Mr. 
Brannan  said.  “The  Department’s  statutory 
responsibility  in  this  matter  is  to  determine 
whether  our  supply  of  wheat  is  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements.  The  determination 
that  such  a  surplus  exists  presents  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  consideration  by  you  of  your 
discretionary  authority  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  combination  of  the 
circumstances  recited  in  your  letter  and  in 
this  response  we  believe  fully  warrants  the 
action  which  you  propose  to  take  In  facili¬ 
tating  the  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Canadian  wheat.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements  the  United  Kingdom  has 
agreed  to  purchase  directly  from  the  United 
States  about  $30,000,000  worth  of  United 
States  wheat.  In  addition,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  agreed  to  purchase  eight  to  ten  mil- 
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lion  dollars’  worth  of  perishable  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  discussions  leading  to  the  de¬ 
cision  to  finance  with  ECA  funds  a  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  purchases  of  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat,  the  Canadian  Government  re¬ 
affirmed  its  policy  to  keep  under  constant 
review  its  restrictions  on  the  import  into 
Canada  of  United  States  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  process 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
instances  where  such  restrictions  are  espe¬ 
cially  burdensome  to  United  States  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Copies  of  the  Hoffman  and  Brannan  let¬ 
ters  are  attached. 

Economic  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  September  13.  1949. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  one  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  three-power  financial  con¬ 
ferences  was  the  financing  with  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  grant  funds  of 
the  British  requirements  for  wheat  from 
Canada. 

The  facts,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
are  these: 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  traditional  and 
normal  outlet  for  the  major  portion  of  wheat 
exported  by  Canada.  Three  years  ago  these 
countries  entered  into  an  agreement  under 
which  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  purchase 
140  to  160  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually 
from  Canada.  The  quantity  of  wheat  in¬ 
volved  for  1949-50,  the  final  year  covered 
by  the  agreement,  is  140,000,000  bushels  at 
an  agreed  price  of  $2  a  bushel,  in  store  Fort 
William.  The  total  dollar  f.  a.  s.  cost  of 
the  wheat  involved  for  1949-50  amounts  to 
$309,000,000. 

You  have  on  several  occasions  advised  us 
that  wheat  is  a  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  under  the  provisions  of  section  112 
(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  still  prevails.  Effective  with  deliveries 
after  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1949,  the 
ECA  discontinued  authorizing  the  use  of  its 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  wheat, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  using  its  free  dollar  reserves  to 
meet  the  deficit  in  its  Canadian  accounts,  a 
substantial  element  of  which  consists  of 
Canadian  wheat. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
drain  on  United  Kingdom  gold  and  dollar 
reserves.  This  drain,  if  not  halted,  would 
quite  certainly  vitiate  the  progress  toward 
economic  rehabilitation  and  recovery  which 
the  United  Kingdom  has  made  and  remove 
all  prospects  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  in  all  probability  in  the 
other  countries  participating  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  program.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
vital  necessity  to  take  all  steps  possible  to 
end  the  drain  on  British  gold  and  dollar 
reserves. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  grave  contingency 
and  to  extend  such  help  as  Is  within  our 
power,  we  propose,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  agree  in  part 
to  the  British  proposal  and  authorize  the 
use  of  $175,000,000  of  ECA  grant  funds  to 
finance  a  portion  of  this  year’s  purchases  of 
Canadian  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Aside  from  the  vital  importance  of  such 
action  to  European  recovery,  we  believe  that 
the  proposed  action  is  also  in  the  interests 
of  agricultural  producers  in  this  country  in 
that  it  will  not  result  in  any  over-all  de¬ 
crease  in  United  States  wheat  exports  and 
will  facilitate  additional  exports  of  other 
agricultural  commodities,  both  to  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom, 
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As  part  of  the  general  arrangements  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  proposed  that  ECA  funds  be 
used  to  finance  part  of  the  U.  K.  purchases 
of  Canadian  wheat,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
agreed  to  purchase  directly  from  the  United 
States  some  $30,000,000  worth  of  United 
States  wheat.  Consequently,  net  exports  of 
United  States  wheat  may  be  slightly  larger 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action.  Further¬ 
more,  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to 
purchase  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  worth  of 
perishable  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  United  States.  Without  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  financing  of  $175,000,000 
worth  of  Canadian  wheat  will  make  to  the 
British  dollar  position,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
purchase  these  commodities. 

The  Canadian  Government  reaffirmed  its 
policy  to  keep  under  constant  review  its  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  import  into  Canada  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  mv  understanding  that  in  reviewing 
these  restrictions  the  Canadian  Government 
will  give  special  consideration  to  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  import  restrictions  are 
especially  burdensome  to  United  States 
producers. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  it  will 
be  appreciated  if  you  would  advise  us 
whether  vou  have  any  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  ECA  financing  of  the  purchase  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $175,000,000  worth  of 
Canadian  wheat  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Sincerely  you-s, 

Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  14,  1949. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  This  is  in  reference 
to  your  letter  of  September  13,  1949,  in  which 
you  discuss  the  proposal  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  authorize  the 
use  of  $175,000,000  of  grant  funds  to  finance 
purchases  of  approximately  80,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Canada  during  the  year  1949-50. 

You  are  correct  in  your  understanding  that 
wheat  at  this  time  is  surplus  to  our  domestic 
requirements  and,  therefore,  is  a  surplus 
agricultural  commoditv  under  the  provisions 
of  section  112  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Your  letter,  however,  sets  forth  the 
disruptive  effect  upon  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  participating  nations  that  would  flow 
from  a  failure  to  adopt  the  proposal.  You 
propose,  therefore,  to  exercise  your  authority 
under  the  act  to  arrange  for  the  financing 
referred  to  above,  and  you  request  our  com¬ 
ments  on  the  proposed  action. 

We  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  proposal  to  the  furtherance 
of  European  recovery;  however,  the  interest 
of  this  Department  naturally  centers  about 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  this  country. 

As  you  state,  Great  Britain  is  a  traditional 
outlet  for  much  of  Canada’s  wheat  and  is 
under  agreement  with  Canada  covering  pur¬ 
chases  of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  million  bushels  annually. 
The  failure  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  take 


the  80,000,000  bushels  from  Canada  would 
result  in  a  very  large  Canadian  excess.  Can¬ 
ada  would,  of  necessity,  be  forced  to  use  every 
means  at  its  command,  including  price  re¬ 
ductions,  to  dispose  of  these  stocks  in  other 
markets,  which  would  be  largely  those  now 
supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  as  an  exporting  country 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  assured  of 
a  market  for  its  guaranteed  sales  of  wheat. 
These  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  chargeable  to  the  guaranteed  sales 
of  the  exporting  country.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  sell  any  part  of  this  quantity 
of  wheat  under  question  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Canada  would,  therefore,  have  the  right 
to  sell  a  similar  quantity  to  other  importing 
countries  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Many  of  these  other  countries 
are  our  traditional  markets  which  we  desire 
to  retain. 

Thus,  the  only  net  result  of  a  switch  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  of  any  sizable 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  requirements 
for  wheat  would  be  a  compensating  shift  of 
Canadian  exports  to  markets  which  the 
United  States  would  otherwise  supply.  There 
would,  in  consequence,  be  no  net  advantage 
to  American  wheat  producers. 

We  believe,  as  stated  in  your  letter,  that 
the  financing  by  ECA  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  moving  under  the  United  Kingdom- 
Canada  agreement  will  not  diminish  the 
over-all  exports  of  United  States  wheat  but 
may  even  result  in  a  slight  increase,  and,  in 
view  of  the  other  measures  which  you  point 
out  will  be  taken,  the  proposed  action  will 
facilitate  an  increase  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  of  other  agricultural  commodities  to 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  also  that,  as  part  of  the  general  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed 
to  purchase  directly  from  the  United  States 
some  $30,000,000  worth  of  our  wheat  and  also 
to  purchase  from  the  United  States  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,009  worth  of  perishable 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Department’s  statutory  responsibility 
in  this  matter  is  to  determine  whether  our 
supply  of  wheat  is  in  excess  of  domestic  re¬ 
quirements.  The  determination  that  such 
a  surplus  exists  presents  a  situation  for 
the  consideration  by  you  of  your  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  The  combination  of  the  circumstances 
recited  in  your  letter  and  in  this  response 
we  believe  fully  warrants  the  action  which 
you  propose  to  take  in  facilitating  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Canadian 
wheat. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Secretary. 

Appendix  B 

The  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  recognizing 
that  their  mutual-  interest  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  reasonable  prices  and  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  wheat  for  consumers  and  of  steady 
and  remunerative  prices  for  producers  can 
best  be  met  by  international  cooperation 
in  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment,  have  entered  into  the  following  ar¬ 
rangements  designed  to  insure  a  measure 
of  security  in  the  supply  of  stability  in  the 
price  of  wheat  supplied  by  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom: 


1.  (a)  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
undertakes  to  purchase  and  the  Canadian 
Government  undertakes  to  sell  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat,  which 
quantities  include  wheat  to  be  processed  in¬ 
to  flour  for  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Government — 

(i)  within  the  crop  year  1946-47,  160,000,- 
000  bushels; 

(ii)  within  the  crop  year  1947-48,  160,000,- 
000  bushels; 

(iii)  within  the  crop  year  1948-49,  140,- 
000,000  bushels;  and 

(iv)  within  the  crop  year  1949-50,  140,- 
000,000  bushels. 

A  bushel  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  60 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  United  Kingdom 
requiring  from  Canada  any  additional  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  make  available,  such 
additional  quantities  which  the  Canadian 
Government  offers  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  accepts  shall  in  all  respects  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

(c)  Of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  speci¬ 
fied  above  for  each  crop  year,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  agrees  to  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantity  in  long  tons  in  the  form  of 
flour: 

1946- 47:  500,000  tons  as  a  minimum,  with 
an  additional  quantity  not  exceeding  140,- 
000  tons  to  be  determined  by  negotiations  in 
the  light  of  the  out-turn  of  the  crop. 

1947- 48:  400,000  tons  as  a  minimum,  with 
an  additional  quantity  not  exceeding  140,000 
tons  to  be  determined  by  negotiations  in  the 
light  of  the  out-turn  of  the  crop. 

1948- 49:  300,000  tons  as  a  minimum,  the 
actual  tonnage  to  be  negotiated  by  July  1, 

1947. 

1949- 50:  300,000  tons  as  a  minimum,  the 
actual  tonnage  to  be  negotiated  by  July  1, 

1948. 

(d)  The  rate  and  place  of  deliveries  of 
wheat  and  flour  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  (a)  The  price  per  bushel  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  on  the  basis  No.  1 
Manitoba  Northern,  in  store  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur,  Vancouver,  or  Churchill,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(i)  In  respect  of  wheat  bought  and  sold  in 
the  crop  year  1946-47,  $1.55. 

(ii)  In  respect  of  wheat  bought  and  sold 
in  the  crop  year  1947-48,  $1.55. 

(iii)  In  respect  of  wheat  bought  and  sold 
in  the  crop  year  1948-49,  not  less  that  $1.25. 

(iv)  In  respect  of  wheat  bought  and  sold 
in  the  crop  year  1949-50,  not  less  than  $1.00. 

(b)  The  actual  prices  to  be  paid  for  wheat 
to  be  bought  and  sold  within  the  crop  year 

1948- 49  shall  be  negotiated  and  settled  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Government  not  later  than 
December  31,  1947,  and  prices  for  wheat  to 
be  bought  and  sold  within  the  crop  year 

1949- 50  shall  be  negotiated  and  settled  not 
later  than  December  31,  1948.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  prices  for  these  two  crop  years,  1948- 
49  and  1949-50,  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  regard  to  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  paid  under  this  Agreement 
in  the  1946-47  and  1947-48  crop  years  and 
the  world  prices  for  wheat  in  the  1946-47  and 
1947-48  crop  years. 
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(c)  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  grades  other 
than  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  to  be  de¬ 
livered  under  this  agreement  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  yearly  in  consultation  between  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Government. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  prices  detailed  in 
section  (a)  of  this  article,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Government  undertakes  to  pay  such 
carrying  and  forwarding  charges  as  may  be 
mutually  arranged. 

(e)  Payment  shall  be  made  in  full  in 
Canadian  funds  at  par  Winnipeg  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Payments  Office  against 
presentation  of  completed  statements  of 
claim  or  otherwise  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  may  sell  or  dispose  of  the  wheat 
and  flour  purchased  under  this  agreement  in 
whatsoever  manner  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  may  deem  expedient  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  destination  and  price. 

4.  (a)  The  Canadian  Government  will  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  arrange  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  set  out  in  article  1  (a)  shall 
at  all  times  be  available  and  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
within  the  stipulated  dates  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rates  and  places  of  delivery 
determined  under  section  (d)  of  article  1 
of  this  agreement. 

(b)  The  United  Kingdom  Government  will 
use  its  best  endeavors  to  arrange  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  required  ocean  tonnage  within 
the  stipulated  dates  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rates  and  places  of  delivery  determined 
under  section  (d)  of  article  1  of  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

5.  It  is  agreed  that  the  detailed  terms  and 
conditions  relating  to  such  matters  as  car¬ 
rying  and  forwarding  charges,  grades,  rout¬ 
ing  of  shipments  and  all  other  matters  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement 
shall  be  discussed  and  settled  from  time  to 
time  and  incorporated  in  documents  to  form 
annexures  to  this  agreement. 

6.  It  is  mutually  understood  that  matters 
arising  from,  or  incidental  to,  the  operation 
of  this  agreement  may  at  the  instance  of 
either  party  become  subjects  of  discussion 
between  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

7.  Having  in  mind  the  general  purposes 
which  this  agreement  is  designed  to  serve, 
the  two  governments  have  agreed  that  its 
terms  and  conditions  shall  be  subject  to  any 
modification  or  amendment  which  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
any  international  agreements  or  arrange¬ 
ments  hereafter  entered  into  to  which  both 
governments  are  parties. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  Ottawa,  on  the 
24th  day  of  July  1946. 

For  the  Government  of  Canada: 

Jas.  A.  MacKinnon. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

P.  A.  Clutterbuck. 


Appendix  C 

United  States 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Nelson, 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  telephone  request  concerning  the 
quantity  and  value  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  imports  into  Canada  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1949  as  compared  with  previous 
corresponding  periods. 

As  I  told  you  on  the  telephone,  the  Decem¬ 
ber  figures  are  not  available  at  this  time  so 
we  have  included  only  data  for  October  and 
November  of  each  year — 1946-49.  These  data 
are  not  too  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended  largely  because  of  the 
short  periods  involved  and  because  of  the 
shifting  dates  of'  application  and  relaxation 
of  the  embargo  on  these  commodities.  For 
instance,  the  embargo  on  many  of  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  first  became  effective 
on  November  18,  1947;  it  was  relaxed  on  cer¬ 
tain  items  in  November  and  December  1948, 
and  on  all  of  them  in  October  1949.  Also 
apples,  citrus  fruits,  onions,  and  potatoes 
were  put  under  a  quota  provision  with  the 
quotas  changing  from  time  to  time.  Never¬ 
theless  th°  data  show  an  improvement  some¬ 
what  in  1949  over  that  of  the  two  previous 
comparable  periods  but  in  the  case  of  fruits 
was  less  than  in  1946. 

For  your  information,  I  am  including  an¬ 
other  s'-t  of  tables  including  information  on 
trade  in  general  with  Canada  and  some  de¬ 
tails  on  fruits  and  vegetables  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gustave  Burmeister, 

Head,  Division  of  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  Sugar. 


Canada:  Imports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the 
United  States,  quantity  and  value,  October 
and  November,  specified  year 


Commodity 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

QUANTITY 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Apples . . 

..Pounds.. 

1 

6 

332 

Apricots _ 

. do _ 

8 

11 

13 

Cherries . 

_ do _ 

0 

Grapefruit... 

. do _ 

18,  790 

15, 186 

18,518 

10, 105 

Grapes . 

_ do _ 

25,  227 

26, 040 

25, 102 

40,  236 

Lemons . 

_ Boxes 

65 

71 

32 

25 

Muskmelons. 

..Pounds  . 

291 

328 

1,  218 

Melons . 

.Number.  _ 

2 

1 

25 

Oranges . 

..  Boxes.. 

646 

670 

630 

522 

Peaches . 

0 

8,077 

49 

Pears _ 

_ do _ 

3,  277 

5,  281 

1,  832 

Pineapple 

_ Crate.. 

(i) 

(i) 

1 

Plums.. . 

..Pounds.. 

45 

717 

260 

Cranberries.  _ 

_ dol... 

1,827 

1,702 

1 

2,731 

_ do _ 

Strawberries 

_ do _ 

5 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Canada:  Imports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the 
United  States,  quantity  and  value,  October 
and  November,  specified  year — Continued 


Commodity 

194G 

V 

1947 

1948 

1949 

VALUE 

Apples . 

Thous. 
of  dol. 
(>) 
i1) 

0 

Thous. 
of  dol. 
(') 

1 

Thous. 
of  dol. 

Thous. 
of  dol. 
12 

l 

Apricots . 

Cherries . . . 

Grapefruit . 

676 

472 

413 

498 

Grapes . . . . 

2,124 

1,  321 

1,428 

1,903 

204 

Lemons. . 

402 

'398 

'  190 

Muskmelons.  .  .. 

13 

16 

62 

Melons. . 

1 

(>) 

1,  941 

7 

Oranges . 

2,863 

1,  932 

1, 820 

Peaches . 

300 

3 

Pears . . . . 

187 

235 

96 

Pineapple _ 

0) 

3 

1 

4 

Plums _ _ _ 

36 

16 

Cranberries _ 

492 

397 

(>) 

353 

Raspberries _ _ 

Strawberries _ _ _ 

1 

Total . . 

6,  761 

5,118 

3,  961 

5,  039 

Canada:  Imports  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
United  States,  quantity  and  value,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  specified  years 


Commodity 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

QUANTITY 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

of  lbs. 

of  lbs. 

o/  lbs. 

of  lbs. 

(i). 

5 

Beans,  ereen _ 

852 

491 

883 

0 

136 

45 

5 

7 

207 

80 

1,  927 

736 

501 

787 

12 

351 

454 

360 

158 

887 

Lettuce  . . 

9, 625 

10, 783 

7.  579 

8,  945 

3 

0) 

(1) 

Onions . . . . 

969 

208 

311 

2, 593 

33 

96 

43 

Potatoes: 

Sweet . . . 

3,  219 

2, 985 

123 

4,964 

358 

184 

451 

Spinach _ _ 

176 

278 

'  3 

287 

Tomatoes . . 

8,  432 

11, 112 

6, 116 

8,  682 

Others _ 

815 

856 

1 

1,289 

VALUE 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

of  dol. 

of  dol. 

of  dol. 

of  dol. 

(!) 

1 

84 

54 

72 

Beets,  except  sugar . 

0 

2 

Cabbage...  ...  . . 

1 

(i) 

(‘) 

4 

4 

32 

25 

19 

30 

1 

21 

18 

28 

19 

53 

Lettuce  . 

360 

431 

256 

497 

6 

1 

(i) 

Onions . . . 

28 

13 

8 

114 

5 

11 

5 

Potatoes: 

Sweet . . . 

159 

143 

5 

270 

4 

6 

11 

Spinach . . 

7 

22 

o) 

19 

Tomatoes. . 

512 

769 

432 

675 

Others.. . . . . 

63 

56 

(>) 

117 

Total. . 

1,  287 

1,  569 

701 

1,  916 

1  Less  than  500. 

Compiled  from  Trade  of  Canada. 


EC  A  program  for  United  Kingdom — Food  and  agriculture:  1949-50 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Estimated,  April  1949  1 

Estimated,  March  1950 

Total 

United 
States  2 

Canada  2 

Latin 

America-  and 
Philippines  2 

Total 

United 
States 2 

Canada  2 

Latin 

America  and 
Philippines  2 

Food,  total . . . . 

147.0 

38.5 

73.5 

35.0 

265.3 

33.8 

187.1 

44.4 

Bread  grain . . . . . 

11.5 

11.5 

205.0 

30.0 

175.0 

Fats  and  oils . . . 

Sugar . . . . . . . . 

35.0 

•57.6 

31.5 

11.4 

35.0 

44.4 

12.1 

44.4 

Meats . . . . . 

57.6 

15.9 

12.1 

Dairy  products  . . . . . . . 

15.6 

11.4 

Other  foods . 

3.8 

3.8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ECA  program  for  United  Kingdom — Food  and  agriculture,  1949-50 — Continued 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Estimated,  April  1949  1 

Estimated,  March  1950 

Total 

United 
States  3 

Canada  3 

Latin 

America  and 
Philippines  2 

Total 

United 
States 2 

Canada  2 

Latin 

America  and 
Philippines  2 

Feed  and  fertilizer,  total . 

59.6 

59.6 

.6 

0.6 

Coarse  grains . . . . . . . . 

58.5 

58.5 

Protein  feeds.- _ _ _ _ _ 

Fertilizer . . . . . . . . 

1.1 

172.0 

1. 1 

172.0 

.6 

81.0 

.6 

Natural  fibers,  total . . . - . . . . . . 

- — - 

- _ 

79.4 

1.6 

Cotton . . . . . . . . . 

172.0 

172.0 

75.5 

75.5 

Wool . . . . . . 

5.5 

3.9 

1.6 

Tobacco . . . 

45.9 

9.0 

45.9 

9.0 

85.7 

5.6 

85.7 

5.6 

Other  agricultural  commodities . . 

Total _ _ _ 

433.5 

325.0 

73.5 

35.0 

438.2 
+4.  7 

205.1 

-119.9 

187.1 
+113.  6 

46.0 

+11.0 

Changes  from  April  estimate _ _ _ _ _ 

i  Estimate  presented  to  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  June  1949. 

3  Countries  of  origin. 

Source:  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

Appendix  E 


ECA  procurement  authorisations 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1948 

1949 

Apr.  3  to  Dec.  31 

Jan.  1  to  Apr.  2 

Apr.  3  to  June  30 

July  1  to  Sept.  30 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

United 

States 

Coarse  grains... . . . 

89.2 

81.8 

43.8 

43.7 

19.3 

19.3 

43.8 

43.8 

57.8 

57.8 

Corn . . 

58.2 

58.2 

34.0 

34.0 

12.8 

12.8 

27.8 

27.8 

45.3 

45.3 

Other . 

31.0 

23.5 

9.8 

9.7 

6.5 

6.5 

16.0 

16.1 

12.5 

12.5 

Dairy  products _ _ _ _ _ 

70.3 

60.0 

11.6 

11.6 

39.9 

39.9 

-13.6 

-13.  6 

3.0 

3.0 

Cheese . 

41.4 

31.2 

9.4 

9.4 

38.5 

38.5 

-15.8 

-15.8 

.4 

.4 

Other . . . . 

28.9 

28.8 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

Cotton . . . . 

285.4 

285.1 

106.9 

106.9 

150. 1 

150.1 

134.6 

134.  6 

184.3 

184.3 

Tobacco.. .  .  . . .  .. 

106.4 

102.3 

18.3 

17.7 

16.9 

16.9 

107.4 

107.4 

20.6 

20.6 

Wheat..  . . 

548.1 

343.5 

112.6 

61.4 

79.6 

79.6 

85.3 

45.3 

89.0 

30.3 

Wheat  flour. . . . 

169.6 

120.4 

25.4 

15.7 

12.1 

12.1 

12.6 

2.5 

8.1 

7.0 

Totals — Apr.  3,  1948,  to  Dec.  31,  1949 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

(1) 


Coarse  grains... 
Dairy  products. 

Cotton.. . 

Tobacco _ 

Wheat _ 

Wheat  flour _ 


Total 

(2) 


254.0 
111.  2 
861.3 

269.6 

914.6 
227.8 


United 

States 


(3) 


246.5 

100.9 
861.0 

264.9 
560.1 
157.7 


Column  3 
as  percent 
of  column  2 

(4)  .. 


97.8 

90.7 


Source:  ECA  reports  to  Congress  and  ECA  Procure¬ 
ment  Authorizations,  Dee.  31,  1949. 

-luicufewi&TTfUW^^ 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 

afternoon  when  some  remark's  * _ 

made  in  relation  to  the  possibility  of  a* 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  I  was  re 
minded  of  the  fact  that  distant  pagkffes 
always  look  greener.  Paraphrasing  that 
expression,  I  might  sajr  that  possibly 
redder  pastures  appear  in  the  distance 
in  Europe  and  in  China.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  right  on  this 
continent  we  have  a  red  pasture. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  period 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  I  have  em- 


adhering  to  the  American  system  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances.  I  believe,  for  example,  that  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  direction 
and  execution  of  that  policy  is  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  executive  branch  through 
our  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  never  attempted  to  interfere 
within  that  jurisdiction.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  sought  to  fulfill  the  constitutioj 
mandate  for  Congress  to  advise  and 
consent  in  the  formulation .  «f  foreign 
policy. 

I  mention  this  ipatfter  now  because  I 
think  that  itia^particularly  important 
in  view  ojXtfie  present  melee  over  this 
issueupdHnpartisan  foreign  policy.  With 
fges  and  countercharges  filling  the 
air,  Ttr-is^essential,  I  believe,  that  those 
of  us  who  ''a** deeply  concerned  with 
obtaining  an  effective,  strong,  foreign 
policy  should  take  action  leading  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  this  que 
I  believe  that  for  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  to  be  truly  bipartisan,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
should  earnestly  be  considered  and  eval¬ 
uated.  It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  the 
background  that  I  should  like  to  submit 


-the-  -foMrywmg-- statement-  frt  relation  to 

a  situation  nearby  that  calls  for  con¬ 
sultation.  Perhaps  this  might  provide 
an  open  sesame  for  this  consultation 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  a  series  of 
disgraceful  actions  prompted  by  Com¬ 
munists  in  Guatemala — actions  which  I 
believe  constitute  a  grave  affront  to  the 
lerican  Government  and  a  critical 
threat  to  pan-American  unity.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  protest,  therefore,  with  all 
the  vigor  at  my  command  against  the 
following: 

RED  REQUEST  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR’S 
RECALL  OUTRAGEOUS 

First.  The  outrageous  request  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government  to  the  United 
States  for  the  removal  of  American  Am¬ 
bassador  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  on 
the  completely  phony  and  trumped-up 
ground  of  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  that  country.  This  charge  is, 
purse,  completely  groundless  and  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  over-all  Red  smear 
campaign  against  North  American,  Wall 
Street  imperialism  carried  on  by  the 
Reds  cf  Guatemala  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  If  we  dare  to  so 
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high  that  they  should  drive  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bargain  with  the  Communist 
Government  of  China. 

Senators  must  remember  that  we  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  a  cold  war  against 
Communists.  Senators  have  heard  de¬ 
bate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  in 
which  it  was,  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Marshall  plan  was  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism. 

The  April  1,  4950,  report  of  grain 
stocks  on  farms,  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultur^.  reveals  that  there 
were  44,014,000  bushes  of  soybeans  in 
the  hands  of  American  farmers  on 
that  date.  This  compare^with  the  1939- 
48  average  of  only  34,952,000  bushels  of 
soybeans  on  the  farms  as  ofSApril  1. 

From  this  it  would  seem  tame  that 
our  export  commitments  coulavwell  be 
filled  from  American  stocks  even  i^iough 
its  does  mean  paying  the  farmer  avarice 
somewhat  above  the  official  parityA, 

Farmers  are  being  forced  to  market 
so  many  of  their  commodities  at  belovk 
parity  prices  today  that  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  pay  them  a  little  more 
than  parity  for  one  crop.  My  own  State 
of  Indiana  is  the  second  largest  producer 
of  soybeans.  Indiana  and  Illinois  to¬ 
gether  produce  roughly  one-half  of  all 
the  soybeans  grown  commercially  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  moved  to  wonder  what  nimble- 
brain  in  the  State  Department  hatched 
this  Manchurian  soybean  deal. 

Who  conceived  this  newest  method  of 
“stopping  communism’’  by  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Reds  themselves? 

Is  this  the  first  step  down  the  road  to¬ 
ward  full  resumption  of  trade  relations 
with  Red  China  and  eventual  recognition 
of  the  Red  regime?  Or  are  we  under¬ 
taking  a  policy  of  strengthening  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  in  China  by  under¬ 
writing  trade  deals  designed  to  starve  the 
people  into  submission? 

Perhaps  these  are  questions  which 
might  well  be'  investigated  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Subcommittee  which  is 
now  studying  Communist  influence  in  the 
State  Department. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
this  Manchurian  soybean  deal  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  anyone  who  has  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer  at 
heart.  / 

I  believe  it  should.be  disavowed  at  once 
by  responsible  officials  of  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments. 

ATTITUDE  OP  EXECUTIVES  OF  MOTION 
PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McCarthy  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 

President,  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  clfair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr/McCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Pr^ident,  last  night,  on  their  invitation, 
I  Conferred  with  the  executives  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry.  They  convinced  me  that 
my  deep  convictions  respecting  the  harm 


to  the  American  people  involved  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  immorality  of  motion- 
picture  performers  are  shared  by  tlyfm. 
Those  executives,  individually  and^bol- 
lectively,  emphatically  assured  be  ofiflheir 
grave  concern  and  of  their  well-consid¬ 
ered  plans  to  deal  with  this  problem 
through  the  adoption  of  a  stringent 
amendment  to  their  advertis^g  code — 
an  amendment  which,  the/  contend, 
would  effectively  prevent  exploitation  in 
motion  picture  advertising  cn  misconduct 
of  performers.  I  readily  concede  the 
positive  need  for  additional  time,  since, 
that  problem  is  greatly  involved.  To 
permit  that  to  be  done  voluntarily  and 
effectively,  I  am  announcing  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  hearings  scheduled  for 
May  15  before  our  committee.  I  am 
also  requesting  the  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Judge  Stephen  S.  Jackson,  special 
consultant  for  the  committee,  who  pres- } 
ently  is  in  Hollywood. 

Since  in  recent  weeks  I  have  not  hesi-  : 
tated  to  state  bluntly  that  the  industry 
had  failed  in  an  important  respect,  If 
'tjope  I  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
commending  it  heartily  for  taking  an 
important  and  far-reaching  forward  step 
in  the  public  interest. 

Those  who  were  present  at  last  night’s 
meeting,  and  upon  whose  integrity  and 
assurance^  I  am  relying  in  -  good  faith, 
included  Messrs.  Barney  Balaban,  presi¬ 
dent,  Paramount  Pictures;  Theodore 
Black,  vice  president,  Republic  Pictures; 
Nate  Blumberg,  president,  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures;  Jack  Cohn,  vice  president,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures ;  NA^  Depinet,  president, 
RKO  Radio  Pictures^,  Joseph  H.  Hazen,  j 
president,  Wallace-H^en  Productions; 
Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  president,  Loew’s 
Inc. ;  Spyros  P.  Skoura^,  president. 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  FilriyCorp. ;  Maj. 
Albert  Warner,  vice  presideht,  Warner 
Bros.  Pictures;  J.  Robert  Rubin,  vice 
president,  Loew’s,  Inc.;  Eric  Johnston, 
president,  Motion  Pictures  Association; 
Joseph  I.  Breen  and  Francis  Harmon, 
vice  presidents,  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Joyce  O’Hara,  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association.  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  :i 
of  the  committee  staff,  accompanied  me  i 
to  the  meeting. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Eric  John¬ 
ston,  of  the  association,  for  his  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  efforts  in  this  entire 
matter.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Johnston,  I  • 
now  believe  that  I  did  him  an  injustice 
some  weeks  ago,  when — in  castigating; 
the  industry  for  its  laxity  in  the  matter 
of  exploitation  of  immorality — I  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  the  power  to  prevent 
such  evils.  As  the  president  of  the  Asso-  k 
ciation,  he  has  been  and  is  a  wholesome 
influence  for  common  sense  and  decency. : 
Yet  he  does  not  have  the  authority  , 
usually  vested  in  a  czar.  I  wish  he  had 
that  power.  I  hope  it  may  be  imposed 
upon  him  soon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

fw  "yielding  to1  me; L - — ••  - 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  and  not  to 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  course  we  follow  in  respect  to  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate — I 
refer,  of  course,  to  ECA  and  the  several 
amendments  which  have  been  offered 
thereto — concededly  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  world,  but  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  American  labor  and 
industry. 

Today  I  received  from  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  a  brief  statement 
which  includes  two  exchanges  of  corre¬ 
spondence;  one  between  Mr.  Julius  G. 
Forstmann,  president  of  the  Fortsmann 
Woolen  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  ECA  Administrator;  the 
second  between  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson, 
president  of  Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Foster, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  ECA,  all  of 
which  treats  with  the  .problems  which 
confront  American  manufacturers  in  ex¬ 
porting  dollar  goods  to  Europe  in  the  face 
of  European  dollar  shortages. 

Although  time  has  permitted  me  only 
a  cursory  examination  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  am  convinced  that  its  care¬ 
ful  study  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
before  the  debates  on  ECA  are  concluded 
will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  and 
will  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
discussions  on  those  phases  of  the  matter 
which  relate  to  the  domestic  impacts  of 
this  program. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  all  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  referred  to  therein,  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  body  of  the  record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

In  my  own  behalf,  I  would  like  specifi¬ 
cally  to  state  that  contrary  to  the  views 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  concur  with  the  arguments  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Forstmann’s  letter  of  April 
12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  correspondence  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 

Mr.  President  during  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  to  extend  the  ECA  program 
through  the  fiscal  year  1951  it  seems  to  me 
important  that  we  should  have  as  complete 
a  record  as  possible  of  the  problems  involved 
in  this  important  undertaking. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  make 
available  to  the  Senate  two  exchanges  of  let¬ 
ters  which  I  have  had.  The  first  was  with  Mr, 
Julius  G.  Forstmann,  president  of  the 
Forstman  Woolen  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and 
with  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  the 
ECA.  This  correspondence  deals  with  the 
effect  of  the  ECA  operations  on  our  foreign 
trade,  and  especially  with  the  question  of 
increasing  imports  of  European  goods  into 
the  United  States  as  one  approach  to  the 
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problem  of  reducing  the  so-called  dollar  gap. 

The  second  exchange  of  letters  was  with 
Col.  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  with 
Mr.  William  Foster,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  ECA.  This  correspondence  deals  with 
what  may  be  called  the  other  face  of  the 
coin — namely,  the  difficulty  which  American 
manufacturers  find  in  exporting  dollar  goods 
to  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  European  dollar 
shortage. 

This  correspondence  is  so  illuminating  and 
so  important  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  in  question  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  February  28,  1950, 
and  is  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Forstmann : 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  February  28, 1950. 
The  Honorable  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  have  been  very 
much  disturbed,  as  I  am  sure  you  must  be, 
to  read  in  recent  newspaper  articles  about 
the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
of  the  ECA  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  presumably  spoke  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  the  Administration, 
stated  in  essence  that  in  order  to  bolster 
the  economic  stability  of  various  European 
nations,  we  would  have  to  accept  a  vastly 
increased  volume  of  imports  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  in  this  process  any  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  suffered  such  competition  from  low 
labor  cost  countries  as  to  be  unable  to  sur¬ 
vive,  the  employees  of  such  stricken  indus¬ 
tries  should  go  temporarily  on  Government 
relief,  while  everyone  in  the  industry,  from 
top  management  to  unskilled  labor,  should 
undergo  an  integrated  course  of  instruction 
to  fit  them  for  taking  up  some  entire  new 
line  of  business. 

While  Mr.  Hoffman  was  making  these  far- 
reaching  remarks,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
indicated  in  the  public  press  that  if  domestic 
industries  were  injured  by  greatly  increased 
foreign  competition,  such  local  industries 
should  be  in  effect  subsidized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense.  This,  of 
course,  would  inevitably  impose  Govern¬ 
ment  control  on  the  recipients  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bounty. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  disturbing  such 
a  philosophy  of  economics  is  to  American 
management,  who  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  keep  up  the  volume  of  production  and  the 
fullest  degree  of  employment  possible. 
Those  responsible  for  company  policy  are 
hardly  encouraged  to  move  ahead  with  plant 
modernization  programs  and  other  forward 
looking  steps  if  the  Administration  an¬ 
nounces  in  so  many  words  that  entire  in¬ 
dustries  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  increased  imports. 

I  believe,  as  I  know  you  do,  that  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  people  have  certain  international 
obligations,  but  I  also  firmly  believe  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  properly  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  us  is  for  us  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  secure  at  home  both 
economically  and  in  every  other  sense.  This 
can  only  be  done  if  industry  is  encouraged 
to  keep  up  production  and  employment. 

I  am  troubling  you  with  this  letter  because 
I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  have  the  well-being 
and  security  of  our  country  at  heart  must 
watch  with  increasing  care  the  trend  of  the 
Administration’s  thinking  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

At  your  convenience,  I  would  be  happy 
to  learn  of  your  own  personal  reaction 
along  these  lines,  especialy  since  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  of  such  importance  to  a  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  State  such  as  New  Jersey. 


Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration, 
I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Julius  G.  Forstmann, 

President. 

I  immediately  forwarded  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  and  under  date  of  March  21,  Mr. 
Hoffman  replied  to  me  as  follows: 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1950. 
Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Thank  you  for  send¬ 
ing  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Julius  Forstmann’s  let¬ 
ter  of  February  28.  The  questions  which  he 
raises  are  important  and  I  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  clarify  further  the  position  of 
the  ECA  with  respect  to  imports  from 
Europe. 

We  recognize  that  expanding  imports  from 
Europe  will  affect  certain  groups  in  the 
United  States  favorably,  other  groups  un¬ 
favorably.  However,  before  discussing  the 
effect  of  imports  on  special  groups,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Interests  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  involved  in  achieving  a  balanced 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
at  a  reasonably  high  level. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  balance  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe  for  a  long  time.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  lack  of  balance  was  aggravated 
by  World  War  II.  Trade  was  still  badly  out 
of  balance  in  1948,  the  first  year  of  ECA's 
operation,  with  exports  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  United  States  to  western 
Europe  amounting  to  $5,600,000,000,  imports 
into  the  United  States  to  $1,700,000,000.  It 
is  out  of  balance  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
with  exports  at  $4,500,000,000,  and  imports 
at  $1,600,000,000.  In  addition,  western 
Europe  has  to  import  more  goods  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  Latin  America  than  it  exports  to 
them.  One  other  element  in  the  situation 
is  the  trade  between  the  dependencies  of  the 
European  countries  and  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  but  this  trade  is  approximately  in 
balance.  The  deficit  between  the  imports 
of  goods  and  services  for  dollars  into  western 
Europe  and  the  exports  of  goods  and  services 
from  western  Europe  to  the  dollar  area  is  the 
familiar  dollar  gap.  The  Congress  has  as¬ 
signed  to  ECA  among  other  responsibilities 
bringing  that  gap  down  to  manageable  pro¬ 
portions  prior  to  the  termination  of  ECA  ac¬ 
tivities  in  1952. 

There  are  only  two  sound  ways  of  clos¬ 
ing  Europe’s  dollar  gap.  They  are  by  reduc¬ 
ing  requirements  for  dollar  imports  through 
building  up  economical  sources  of  supply  in 
Europe  itself  and  in  other  nondollar  areas; 
and  by  increasing  Europe’s  dollar  earnings 
through  direct  and  triangular  trade.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  we  must  sell  less  and 
to  buy  more  from  Europe.  There  is  little 
appeal  in  such  a  program,  but  if  we  -do  not 
sell  less  and  buy  more,  we  must  either  con¬ 
tinue  our  aid  or  see  the  European  economy 
placed  in  grave  danger,  which,  in  turn,  would 
seriously  endanger  our  own  prospecity  and 
security. 

The  dollar  gap  could,  of  course,  be  closed 
tomorrow  if  exports  from  the  dollar  area  to 
Europe  were  reduced  to  what  Europe  can 
now  pay  for  with  her  present  earnings.  That 
would  call  for  a  reduction  in  exports  of  more 
than  $3,000,000,000.  Such  a  quick  and  dras¬ 
tic  reduction  would  obviously  mean  catas¬ 
trophe  for  Europe  because  her  very  life  de¬ 
pends  on  maintaining  a  huge  flow  of  food 
and  raw-material  imports,  as  well  as  certain 
tools  and  equipment  which  can  be  obtained 
only  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  reduction 
would  also  result  in  a  severe  dislocation  of 
our  own  economy. 
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If  the  dollar  gap  is  to  be  closed  without 
disastrous  results,  Europe  must,  between  now 
and  1953,  effect  further  dollar  savings  of 
something  more  than  $1,000,000,000  and  con¬ 
currently  increase  her  earnings  by  something 
less  than  $1,000,000,000.  If  these  goals  are 
met  and  if  we  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  American  investment 
of  dollars  abroad,  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe  can  be  brought  in 
balance  at  a  figure  between  $3,000,000,000  and 
$3,500,000,000.  That  figure  represents,  in  our 
opinion,  the  minimum  number  of  dollars 
that  Europe  must  have  to  buy  these  goods 
and  services  obtainable  only  in  the  United 
States. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  billion  dollars 
of  increased  earnings  needed  by  Europe  can 
come  through  tourism  and  expansion  in  the 
sale  of  noncompetitive  goods.  However,  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,000,000  of  the  billion  dollars 
would  be  in  competitive  goods.  Even  taking 
into  account  this  $400,000,000,  the  total  im¬ 
ports  of  competitive  goods  from  western 
Europe  would  still  be  substantially  less  than 
$1,250,000,000. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
value  of  goods  reduced  in  the  United  States 
in  1949  is  approximately  $140,000,000,000,  I 
don’t  believe  that  anyone  could  argue  that 
increased  imports  amounting  to  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  our  total  output  could  have  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  total  economy;  nor, 
of  course,  is  there  anything  to  the  argument 
that  when  we  import  goods  we  are  importing 
unemployment.  If  we  do  net  import,  we 
cannot  export;  and  if  we  do  not  export,  we 
create  unemployment  in  the  export  field. 
The  sole  question  is  whether  by  increasing 
imports  and  hence  maintaining  exports  the 
shifts  in  trade  and  employment  will  occasion 
serious  hardships  where  these  shifts  pin¬ 
point. 

In  order  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result 
of  increased  imports,  undue  hardship  might 
accrue  to  any  industry,  I  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  program  ECA 
is  proposing  to  encourage  imports.  We  have 
suggested  (a)  that  the  Europeans  make  a 
more  intensive  effort  to  sell  goods  in  this 
market;  (b)  that  there  be  legislation  to 
simplify  customs  procedures,  and  (c)  that 
continued  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  be 
made  as  provided  for  in  existing  legislation. 
Of  these  three  proposals,  the  one  about  which 
Mr.  Forstmann  seems  most  concerned  is  that 
of  further  tariff  concessions. 

May  I  point  out  that  these  concessions  can 
be  granted  only  within  the  framework  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  They 
can  and  have  been  granted  only  after  the 
most  careful  review.  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  tariff  concessions  have  jeopardized 
the  life  of  any  American  industry.  May  I 
add  that  the  only  industry  for  which  I  have 
advocated  the  complete  abolition  of  tariffs 
is  the  automobile  industry,  of  which  I  speak 
out  of  long  experience. 

Our  experience  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  indicates  that  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  duties  in  many  industries  without 
doing  serious  harm  to  American  businesses. 
Actually,  in  the  event  of  serious  injury  to 
American  business  because  of  a  concession 
in  reciprocal  tariff  negotiotions,  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  required  to  increase  rates. 
Only  the  following  industries  have  applied 
for  relief  under  the  escape  clause:  spring 
clothes  pins,  candied  marrons,  wool  knit 
berets,  whiskey,  crude  petroleum,  hops,  rat¬ 
tan  reeds,  sponges,  narcissue  bulbs,  knit 
gloves  and  mittens,  woven  silk  fabric,  sten¬ 
cil  silk  and  women’s  fur-felt  hat  bodies.  A 
formal  investigation  was  ordered  in  the  case 
of  clothes  pins,  but  the  case  was  later  dis¬ 
missed.  The  next  eight  cases  were  dismissed 
for  lack  of  evidence  of  serious  injury.  In 
two  cases  only  a  single  firm  was  involved  and 
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in  several  cases  the  only  injury  was  that  part 
of  the  prewar  market  had  been  recaptured 
by  foreign  suppliers.  The  whiskey  case 
arose  because,  at  the  time,  the  production  of 
American  distillers  was  limited  by  the  short¬ 
age  of  grain — a  condition  that  has  passed. 
The  knit-glove  situation  continues  under 
study  to  insure  that  serious  injury  does  not 
occur  in  the  future  from  reviving  Japanese 
competition,  though  it  had  not  occurred  at 
the  time  the  industry  sought  relief.  The 
last  three  cases  are  still  pending.  This  rec¬ 
ord  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  not  been  seriously  hurt  by 
tariff  concessions. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Forstmann  that  “the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  properly  assume  the 
responsibility  of  world  leadership  *  *  * 

is  to  make  sure  that  we  are  secure  at  home 
both  economically  and  in  every  other  sense. 
This  can  be  done  only  if  industry  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  keep  up  production  and  employ¬ 
ment.”  If  I  might  rephrase  this  idea  of  Mr. 
Forstmann’s,  I  would  like  to  substitute  the 
word  "strong”  for  the  word  “secure.”  In  my 
experience,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
security  for  a  business,  because  no  business 
can  stand  still.  The  only  security  for  a 
business  derives  from  a  vigorous,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  management.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  competition.  I  believe  that 
competition  is  in  a  large  way  responsible  for 
the  dynamic  character  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  All  my  experience  confirms  my  belief 
that  businesses  which  are  being  pushed  by 
competitors  are  likely  to  keep  themselves  in 
better  trim  than  those  which  are  protected 
fi ’m  competition. 

M  Forstmann  has  completely  misunder¬ 
stood  my  remarks  when  he  attributes  to  me 
a  desire  to  have  the  Government  subsidize 
stricken  industries.  I  stated  in  my  testi¬ 
mony  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  February  21, 
1950:  “True,  this  new  competition  would 
create  problems  in  a  few  localities — competi¬ 
tion  always  does;  but  if  there  must  be  some 
relief  in  this  situation,  I  suggest  that  it  be 
given  directly.”  Please  note  I  said  “if  there 
must  be.”  As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  do 
not  think  the  apprehensions  as  to  the  effects 
of  a  slight  increase  in  imports  are  well 
founded.  However,  if  this  new  competition, 
slight  though  it  might  be,  should  result  in  a 
loss  of  employment,  I  suggest  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to 
develop  programs  for  the  retraining  and  re¬ 
location  of  workers,  such  as  we  had  during 
the  war.  This  is  the  kind  of  relief,  if  needed, 
that  I  had  in  mind.  I  repeat  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  failures  due  to  increased  imports 
would  be  so  utterly  insignificant  that  I  con¬ 
sider  this  question  of  relocation  and  retrain¬ 
ing  of  workers  academic  rather  than  factual. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  table  with  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  showing  the  imports  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  United  States  by  category  in 
1948  and  1949,  with  an  estimate  of  those 
which  will  be  received  in  1950.  This  table 
should,  I  believe,  allay  the  fears  of  anyone 
as  to  whether  increased  imports  will  upset 
the  United  States  economy.  To  business¬ 
men  who  are  concerned  about  competition,  I 
suggest  that  it  is  domestic,  not  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  to  which  they  should  address  them¬ 
selves. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  there  are 
reasons  other  than  economic  why  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Europe  into 
balance  at  a  reasonably  high  level.  The  re¬ 
lationships  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  can  be  sound  only  if  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  charity  in  that  relationship.  Eu¬ 
rope  wants  to  pay  her  own  way  and  we  should 
help  her  to  do  so.  We  in  ECA  in  administer¬ 
ing  this  program  have  constantly  kept  in 
mind  that  the  only  charity  of  enduring 


value  is  that  charity  which  lifts  people  above 
the  need  of  charity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 


Enclosure  to  Letter  From  Mr.  Hoffman  to 

Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  March  21, 

1950 

The  record  of  United  States  imports  in 
1948  and  1949  from  ERP  metropolitan  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  ECA  aid  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  Imports  fell  to  an  especially 
low  level  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  1949.  For  planning  purposes  ECA  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  projection  of  probable  imports  in 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  as  indicated,  though  as 
a  matter  of  policy  more  rapid  growth  would 
be  regarded  as  desirable.  Since  United 
States  prices  are  about  10  percent  lower 
than  they  were  in  1948,  the  volume  of  ex¬ 
ports  represented  by  the  total  of  $876,000,000 
in  1950-51  is  about  15  percent  larger  than 
the  volume  in  1948: 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Census  group 

1948 

1949 

1950-51 

00-2 

Animal  and  vegetable 
products.-  .  _ 

239.1 

214.1 

262.8 

3 

Textiles  and  products. . 

150.1 

121.  7 

104.3 

4 

Wood  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts.  _  _  _ 

103.9 

58.3 

65.7 

6 

Nonmetallic  minerals  . 

69.3 

55.5 

75.4 

6 

Metals  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  .  .  . . 

140.2 

168.9 

124.0 

7 

Machinery  and  vehi¬ 
cles _ _ 

63.7 

37.9 

58.3 

8 

Chemicals . . 

25.8 

21.4 

31.1 

9 

Miscellaneous  (exclud¬ 
ing  lend-lease  ves¬ 
sels  and  household 
effects) _ 

64.4 

57.0 

95.0 

Total— . 

846.5 

734.8 

■  876. 6 

1  The  total  exports  of  the  PC’s  to  the  United  States 
shown  in  the  balance-of-payments  tables  is  $870,000,000. 
This  includes  $13,000,000  of  Danish  exports  to  United 
States  personnel  in  Germany,  but  it  excludes  $19,600,000 
shown  in  the  table  for  the  raw-material  value  of  tin  and 
nickel  processed  on  toll  in  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

When  these  imports  are  analyzed  in  de¬ 
tail,  it  becomes  clear  that  imports  from  west¬ 
ern  Europe  normally  constitute  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  United  States  consumption. 
The  latest  Summaries  of  Tariff  Information 
in  15  volumes  compare  United  States  imports 
and  production,  wherever  possible,  for  each 
classification  of  the  tariff  act.  They  are  too 
detailed  to  be  quoted  here  and  the  data  gen¬ 
erally  relate  to  1947.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  deal  with  the  relationship  of  imports 
to  United  States  production  or  consumption 
in  1948,  since  imports  in  that  year  were 
larger  than  in  1949. 

Out  of  the  projected  total  of  $262,800,000 
of  imports  of  animal  and  vegetable  products 
shown  above,  $120,000,000  consists  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  cheese.  Tobacco  imports,  used  largely 
for  blending  to  conform  to  the  tastes  of 
American  cigarette  smokers,  amounted  to  2.3 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  1948. 
Cheese  imports  amounted  to  i.4  percent  of 
United  States  production.  Imported  wines 
accounted  for  2.5  pefcent  of  United  States 
consumption;  distilled  spirits  (primarily 
Scotch  whisky)  for  9  percent;  and  malt 
liquors  for  0.1  percent. 

In  the  textile  field,  cotton  textile  and 
woolen  and  worsted  imports  both  amount  to 
about  1  percent  of  United  States  production. 
(Differences  in  the  classification  of  United 
States  manufacturing  statistics  and  import 
statistics  make  an  exact  comparison  diffi¬ 
cult.)  Imports  of  rayon  filament  yarn  to¬ 
taled  1.1  percent  of  United  States  consump¬ 
tion,  while  rayon  staple  fiber  imports 
amounted  to  16  percent  of  United  States  con¬ 
sumption.  The  increases  in  imports  of  all 
products  except  rayon  staple  fiber  will 


amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
our  production.  Demand  for  staple  fiber  has 
been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  marked  growth  of  both  Imports 
and  domestic  production. 

The  most  important  imports  of  wood  and 
paper  products  consist  of  woodpulp  and 
newsprint.  The  United  States  depends  upon 
imports  of  these  two  products  for  normal 
supplies.  However,  we  also  imported  from 
the  ERP  countries  about  $4,900,000  of  other 
paper,  equal  to  about  0.3  percent  of  domestic 
production.  / 

More  than  half  our  imports  of  nonmetallic 
minerals  consist  of  diamonds.  However,  clay 
products,  including  household  chinaware 
and  earthenware,  are  also  Included  in  this 
general  classification.  Differences  in  the 
classification  of  United  States  production  and 
import  statistics  make  comparisons  difficult 
but  it  would  appear  that  pottery  imports  may 
have  amounted  to  8  to  10  percent  of  United 
States  production  (exclusive  of  hotel  ware, 
vitreous  plumbing  fixtures  and  porcelain 
electrical  supplies). 

As  for  metal  products,  machinery,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  chemicals,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  these  categories  imports  amount 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  production.  In 
some  specialties  the  proportion  is  of  course 
higher,  but  for  some  broad  categories  like 
machinery  imports  would  appear  to  be  less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

Paul  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 

Upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  reply,  I  im¬ 
mediately  sent  it  to  Mr.  Forstmann  and  he 
in  turn  replied  to  me  under  date  of  April  12, 
as  follows: 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  April  12,  1950. 
The  Honorable  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Because  of  the  ad¬ 
mitted  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re¬ 
plying  in  some  detail  to  the  letter  which  you 
received  under  date  of  March  21,  1950,  from 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  pertaining  to  my  original 
letter  of  February  28. 

Mr.  Hoffman  agrees  “that  expanding  im¬ 
ports  from  Europe  will  affect  certain  groups 
in  the  United  States  favorably,  other  groups 
unfavorably.”  The  difference  of  opinion  is 
a  question  of  degree,  and  whether  the  un¬ 
favorable  factors  outweight  the  favorable 
for  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Much  is  being  currently  written  and  said, 
especially  by  Administration  spokesmen  in 
Washington,  about  closing  the  so-called 
European  dollar  gap.  Mr.  Hoffman  states: 
“There  are  only  two  sound  ways  of  closing 
Europe’s  dollar  gap.  They  are  by  reducing 
the -requirements  for  dollar  imports  through 
building  up  economical  sources  of  supply 
in  Europe  itself,  and  by  increasing  Europe’s 
dollar  earnings  through  direct  and  tri¬ 
angular  trade.  This  means,  of  course,  we 
must  sell  less  and  buy  more  from  Europe. 
There  is  little  appeal  in  such  a  program,  but 
if  we  do  not  sell  less  and  buy  more,  we  must 
either  continue  our  aid  or  see  the  European 
economy  placed  in  grave  danger,  which,  in 
turn,  would  seriously  endanger  our  own 
prosperity  and  security.” 

I  consider  this  quotation  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance,  not  only  because  Mr.  Hoffman  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  program  has  little  appeal,  but 
because  he,  too,  is  concerned  about  our 
Nation’s  prosperity  and  security,  despite  his 
rather  pointed  objection  to  my  use  of  the 
argument  that  we  must  “make  sure  that  we 
are  secure  at  home  both  economically  and 
in  every  other  sense.” 

Let  us  consider  the  dollar  gap  further. 
Mr.  Hoffman  asserts  that  Europe  wants  no 
charity;  she  wants  to  earn  her  dollar  bal- 
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ances.  May  I  point  out  that  the  wool  tex¬ 
tile  industry  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1949,  imported  262,276,000  pounds  of 
raw  apparel  wool  in  the  grease,  valued  at 
approximately  $161,113,000,  largely  from  the 
sterling  areas  against  a  corresponding  ex¬ 
change  in  dollars.  These  dollars  were 
earned  by  selling  a  natural  raw  product  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  international 
trade. 

In  converting  this  raw  wool  into  finished 
cloth,  we  added  labor,  American  labor,  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  our  people  who  look 
to  this  industry  for  their  livelihood.  We 
added  labor  at  the  highest  rates  of  pay  that 
this  industry  has  ever  seen  at  any  time  or 
any  place,  helping  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  living  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

If  this  imported  raw  wool  had  been  con¬ 
verted  in  Europe,  rather  than  here,  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  would  have  lost 
the  dollars  that  we  spent  in  their  raw  com¬ 
modity  market,  against  the  possibility  of 
their  manufacturing  cloth  at  labor  rates  but 
a  fraction  of  ours  and  selling  the  finished 
article  to  American  customers.  Our  wool 
textile  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
manufactured  one  less  yard  for  every  yard 
imported  and  an  industry  which,  according 
to  the  1939  census,  was  the  seventh  largest 
employer  of  industrial  labor  in  the  country 
would  have  been  sacrificed  as  a  source  of 
employment. 

I  am  confident  that  our  workers  are  as 
anxious  to  stay  On  their  jobs  as  people  abroad 
are  to  come  by  dollar  •  exchange,  by  work 
rather  than  relief  rolls  or  government  sub¬ 
sidy. 

Further,  in  his  letter,  Mr.  Hoffman  states: 
“Nor,  of  course,  is  there  anything  to  the 
argument  that  when  we  import  goods,  we  are 
importing  unemployment.  If  we  do  not  im¬ 
port,  we  cannot  expert;  and  if  we  do  not 
export,  we  create  unemployment  in  the 
export  field.  The  sole  question  is  whether 
by  increasing  imports  and  hence  maintain¬ 
ing  exports  the  shifts  in  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  occasion  serious  hardships  where 
these  shifts  pinpoint.’’ 

The  basic  fallacy  in  this  argument  is  the 
unwarranted  assumption  that  a  job  lost  in 
one  industry  is  necessarily  gained  in  another. 

This  can  be  illustrated  very  graphically 
by  actual  figures.  In  1939,  we  find  that 
397,537  workers  in  the  automobile  industry 
produced  finished  products  valued  at  $4,039,- 
930,733,  or  in  other  words,  one  worker  pro¬ 
duced  $10,162.40  worth  of  automobiles.  In 
the  same  year,  140,022  workers  in  the  wool 
textile  industry  manufactured  cloth  valued 
at  $585,311,713,  or  $4,894.31  worth  of  cloth 
per  worker.  Because  of  a  basic  difference 
in  the  crafts  involved,  the  machine  has  re¬ 
placed  the  man  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
automobile  industry  than  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  and  hence  one  auto  worker  pro¬ 
duced  a  value  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  outturn  of  a  worker  in  our  industry. 
Therefore,  if  automobiles  are  exported  from 
Detroit  tj  foreign  markets,  and  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  importations  of  wool  textiles 
in  equal  value,  two  jobs  will  be  destroyed  in 
America  for  every  one  created.  This  is 
hardly  the  way  to  keep  America  strong. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer,  in 
his  press  interview  of  April  10,  expressed  his 
concern  about  the  effect  of  foreign  imports 
on  domestic  employment,  on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman  further  states:  .  “The  only 
security  for  a  business  derives  from  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  imaginative,  and  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  competition.’’ 
So,  too,  am  I.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  wool-textile  industry,  by  and 
large,  one-third  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
yard  of  cloth  is  the  price  we  pay  for  raw  wool, 
and  one-third  is  labor  cost.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  wool  our  industry  uses  must 
be  bought  at  foreign  auctions  against  world¬ 


wide  competitive  bidding.  Over  this  our 
management  has  no  effective  control.  The 
labor  rates  we  pay  are  set  by  union  bargain¬ 
ing.  Both  the  unions  and  the  Government 
favor  the  highest  possible  rates  and  manage¬ 
ment  itself  desires  to  pay  the  best  rates  that 
our  ultimate  market  can  absorb.  “Imagina¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  management”  must 
therefore  be  largely  confined  to  items  that 
represent  only  the  remaining  one-third  of 
the  manufacturing  cost.  We  do  not  fear 
competition  providing  that  the  cards  are  not 
stacked  against  us. 

According  to  studies  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  textile  worker  as  compared  with 
the  British  is  1.3  to  1  in  our  favor.  To  show 
what  this  means  by  an  actual  example,  an 
American  mill  would  pay  a  $3  labor  cost  to 
produce  1.3  units  of  cloth,  while  the  English 
mill  would  pay  a  $1  labor  cost, to  produce  1 
unit  of  cloth.  Therefore,  our  labor  cost 
per  unit  would  be  $2.31  against  a  British 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  $1,  or  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentage,  our  labor  cost  per  unit 
is  231  percent  greater  than  the  English  labor 
cost  per  unit,  even  after  giving  full  credit 
to  our  greater  labor  efficiency.  Despite  this 
greater  labor  efficiency  of  the  American 
workmen,  no  amount  of  management  in¬ 
genuity  can  compete  against  labor  rates 
which  in  England  are  about  one-third  of 
curs,  in  Italy  about  one-fifth  of  ours,  and  in 
Japan  about  one-twentieth  of  ours;  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Sawyer  also  commented  on  this. 

Mr.  Hcffman  makes  much  of  the  point  that 
our  current  imports  of  competitive  goods, 
and  the  increases  in  such  imports  which  the 
ECA  envisions  and  hopes  for,  are  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  internal  production.  I  do 
not  argue  that  there  should  be  no  such  im¬ 
ports.  In  fact,  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
such  imports,  based  on  a  sensible  and  his¬ 
torical  relationship  to  our  production  and 
consumption,  provides  just  the  stimulating 
competition  that  Mr.  Hoffman  favors.  What 
our  industry  has  good  reason  to  fear,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  tariff  rates 
on  manufactured  wool  products,  which  are 
already  considerably  lower  than  the  rates 
last  set  by  Congress,  are  lowered  still  fur¬ 
ther,  we  may  be  faced  with  a  ruinous  flood 
of  imports  from  countries  whose  labor  rates 
and  standards  of  living  are  far  lower  than 
ours.  The  ECA  would  open  the  barn  door, 
but  can  they  then  c1ose  it  before  the  horse 
is  stolen?  This  is  not  a  mere  academic 
speculation;  the  evidence  is  already  apparent 
in  our  domestic  watch  industry,  for  example. 
According  to  a  press  release  dated  April  7, 
1950,  80  percent  of  the  jeweled-watch  move¬ 
ments  used  in  this  country  are  now  imported 
from  Switzerland,  and  50  percent  of  the  im¬ 
ported  movements  are  already  cased,  and  yet 
Mr.  Hoffman  states:  “I  know  cf  no  instance 
in  which  tariff  concessions  have  jeopardized 
the  life  oi  any  American  industry.” 

In  these  worrisome  days  of  a  cold  war,  with 
the  possibility  of  shooting  war  the  subject 
of  daily  concern  in  government,  the  security 
of  our  country,  in  both  an  economic  and  a 
military  sense,  is  of  the  very  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  For  this  very  reason  alone,  our  do¬ 
mestic  wool  textile  industry  should  be  kept 
vigorously  active.  An  adequate  supply  of 
wool  fabrics  must  be  available  at  all  times 
no  matter  what  channels  of  ocean  commerce 
may  be  forcibly  interrupted.  Guns,  tanks, 
and  planes  are  no  more  essential  than  cloth¬ 
ing.  Our  own  Government  is  considering  the 
emergency  stock  piling  of  wool  and  wool 
fabrics.  By  the  same  token,  the  growing  of 
domestic  raw  wool,  now  at  a  dangerously  low 
level,  should  be  encouraged  so  that  we  are 
not  lacking  supplies  of  a  vital  raw  commodity 
which  must  be  transported  across  the  seas. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  earnestly  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  industry  so 
strategically  basic  as  the  manufacture  of 
wool  textiles  in  further  jeopardy  by  com¬ 


petition  from  low-labor-cost  countries  by 
way  of  another  round  of  tariff  cuts.  From 
the  standpoint  of  maintaining  employment, 
providing  national  security  and  sustaining 
one  of  the  best  dollar  customers  of  foreign 
raw  materials,  our  industry  must  be  kept 
flourishing  and  strong.  We  do  not  seek  un¬ 
reasonable  nor  prohibitive  tariffs;  we  do  seek 
adequate  means  of  counterbalancing  or  con¬ 
trolling  the  form  of  competition  offered  by 
countries  with  lower  standards  of  living, 
completely  managed  economies  and  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  outright  subsidies. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

JuLrrrs  G.  Forstmann, 

President. 

While  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Forst- 
mann’s  arguments  in  the  foregoing  letter,  I 
do  think  his  letter  makes  a  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  discussion  of  this  very  involved 
but  extremely  important  problem  of  Ameri¬ 
can  imports  from  Europe. 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Foster  of  the  ECA, 
clearly  high  lights  the  other  side  of  the  same 
problem  of  the  European  dollar  gap — the 
difficulties  of  American  exporters  to  Europe. 

Under  date  of  January  23,  1950,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  wrote  briefly  to  me  enclosing  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
a  potential  customer  in  Germany.  His  letter 
and  enclosure  are  as  follows: 

Botany  Mills,  Inc., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  January  23,  1950. 
Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Attached  photostat  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  interest  you.  Our  taxes  are  used 
to  finance  our  competition.  They  close  their 
markets  to  us.  We  open  our  markets  to  them 
by  reducing  entry  costs.  So-called  barriers 
are  a  myth  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  are 
definitely  in  operation  against  us. 

The  principal  offenders  are  Great  Britain 
and  her  present  or  former  colonies. 

Sincerely, 

Chas.  F.  A.  Johnson, 

President. 

Koln-Rodenkip.chen, 
Auenweg  31,  November  5,  1S49. 
Messrs.  Botany  Mills,  Jnc., 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  USA. 

Bear  Sirs:  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  22. 

The  last  weeks  I  tried  every  thing  to  get  an 
import  license  for  your  goods,  but  I  always 
was  told  that  there  is  no  possibility  to  import 
American  woolen  piece  goods.  I  have  seen 
everybody  in  the  JEIA  on  the  American  and 
German  side  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  but  without  any  result.  There  is  no 
chance  for  your  goods. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
because  we  get  imports  of  woolen  piece  goods 
from  England,  France,  Belgium  and  nearly 
all  parts  of  Europe  but  not  from  America. 

1  can’t  understand  that  you  aren’t  allowed 
to  export  to  Germany  and  do  a  good  business 
instead  of  sending  only  the  money  for  our 
trade. 

Perhaps  you  can  find  out  the  reason  for 
this  stop  or  a  way  to  get  goods  over  to 
Germany.  From  this  side  I  tried  every 
chance  without  any  result. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  woolen  cloths  and 
it  was  stated  only  a  week  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
the  German  Woolen  manufacturers  and 
woolen  merchants  that  the  German  produc¬ 
tion  can  supply  within  the  next  3  years  only 

2  or  3  meters  of  woolen  cloth  for  every  Ger¬ 
man  citizen.  You  can  imagine  the  business 
we  could  do  if  we  could  get  an  import  license. 

I’m  very  sorry  to  confess  my  failure  but  I 
don’t  feel  responsible  for  it  as  the  imports 
are  handled  only  by  Americans.  I’m  sure  to 
be  able  to  sell  hundreds  of  pieces  for  you 
within  a  very  short  time. 
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Perhaps  there  will  be  imports  on  a  later 
date  or  a  free  trade  between  our  countries 
and  I  leave  the  decision  about  our  collabo¬ 
ration  to  you.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  chance 
for  imports  of  American  piece  goods  I  will  let 
you  know. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Venten. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Hoffman, 
I  referred  this  letter  to  Mr.  William  Foster, 
ECA  Deputy  Administrator,  and  received  the 
following  reply  dated  February  17: 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  17,  1950. 
Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  At  first  glance  the 
situation  described  in  the  letter  from  Ger¬ 
many  which  you  sent  me  looks  unreasonable. 
It  would  seem  that  all  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  required  for  doing  business  in  tex¬ 
tiles  with  the  potential  buyer  in  Germany 
exist.  Botany  Mills  has  textiles  for  sale  and 
the  German  wishes  to  buy  them.  Under 
normal  circumstances  there  should  be  no 
trouble  about  transacting  business  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  profitably. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  are  not  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  and  an  additional  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  picture  constitutes  a  serious 
obstacle  to  trade  between  sellers  in  the 
United  States  and  buyers  in  Germany — or 
for  that  matter  between  sellers  in  the  United 
States  and  buyers  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  additional  obstacle  is  simple  to 
define — it  is  the  fact  that  German  marks  and 
most  other  currencies  are  not  freely  con¬ 
vertible  into  American  dollars — but  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  situation  are  complex  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  overcome. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  demand  from 
private  importers  and  consumers  in  western 
Europe  for  dollar  goods  is  very  real.  There 
are  many  desirable  consumer  goods,  of  which 
textiles  are  an  example,  which  Europeans 
are  eager  to  purchase  and  genuinely  need. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  sum  of  these  de¬ 
mands  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  far 
exceeds  the  amount  of  dollars  available  for 
such  purchases.  Even  with  the  dollars  sup¬ 
plied  through  ECA,  which  are  added  to  the 
dollar  earnings  of  these  countries  them¬ 
selves,  dollar  resources  of  the  European 
countries  fall  far  short  of  the  amount  that 
could  and  would  be  used  to  buy  American 
goods  if  this  dollar  shortage. did  not  exist. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  genuine 
orders  could  be  obtained  for  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  American  goods  over  and  above 
shipments  which  are  currently  being  made  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dollar  shortage. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  of  the  main 
problems  which  the  participating  countries 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
the  ECA  organization,  face  is  that  of  select¬ 
ing  wisely  the  items  for  which  dollars  are 
to  be  spent  by  the  European  countries  so 
that  the  dollars  made  available  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  to  promote  European  recovery 
shall  be  spent  only  for  those  goods  which 
will  make  the  greatest  contribution  of  that 
recovery. 

The  procedure  to  accomplish  this  result, 
which  has  been  worked  out,  operates  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Each  participating  country  develops 
its  own  request  for  imports  to  be  paid  for 
with  ECA  dollars,  choosing  those  items  which 
in  its  judgment  are  most  essential  to  its  re¬ 
covery.  Application  is  then  made  by  the 
participating  country  to  the  ECA  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  items  it  has  chosen.  ECA  will 
then  carefully  scrutinize  and  screen  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  participating  country  and  may 
eliminate  certain  items  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  are  not  absolutely  essential  for  re¬ 
covery.  In  this  process,  both  in  the  case  of 
the  participating  country  and  in  the  case 
of  ECA,  the  question  is  asked  first  as  to 


whether  the  item  is  an  absolutely  essential 
import.  Following  this  a  careful  study  is 
made  to  determine  whether  the  country  could 
not  obtain  the  item  from  the  proceeds  of  its 
own  exports  to  the  other  participating  coun¬ 
tries  or  from  nondollar  countries  anywhere 
in  the  world.  If  this  procedure  were  not 
followed  the  result  would  be  an  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  recovery  program  to  the 
American  taxpayer  which  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  congressional  mandate  to 
ECA  to  promote  recovery  in  western  Europe 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  clear  of  course  that  under  these 
procedures  Germany,  for  example,  if  she 
needed  to  import  textiles,  would  first  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  necessary  items  could 
be  obtained  in  England  or  France  or  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  where  purchases  can 
be  made  with  pounds  or  francs  which  Ger¬ 
many  earns  in  sufficient  quantities  through 
her  own  exports  to  these  countries.  That 
will  account  for  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  the 
German  who  wishes  to  buy  textiles,  that 
Germany  gets  “imports  of  woolen  piece  goods 
from  England,  France,  and  Belgium  and 
nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  but  not  from 
America.” 

If  dollars  were  to  be  made  available  for  all 
the  American  goods  which  buyers  in  Ger¬ 
many  would  like  to  have  and  could  in  fact 
use,  the  appropriation  for  the  Marshall  plan 
would  have  to  be  very  greatly  increased  over 
what  is  currently  being  provided.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appropriation  were  not  in¬ 
creased  and  the  careful  screening  process 
were  eliminated,  the  limited  amount  of  dol¬ 
lars  provided  would  be  spent,  in  part  at  least, 
for  items  not  vitally  needed  for  recovery  in 
Europe.  This  would  mean  that  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  would  have  to  do  with¬ 
out  certain  more  essential  items.  The  result 
of  this  course  would  be  to  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  whole  recovery  program.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  Germany,  much  as  she  could 
use  substantial  quantities  of  American  tex¬ 
tiles,  can  get  along  without  them  without 
endangering  the  continuation  of  her  recov¬ 
ery.  Since  she  does  not  have  enough  dollars 
to  buy  everything  she  could  use  and  would 
like  to  have  from  the  dollar  area,  she  must 
therefore  forego  the  importation  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  American  textiles. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  provision 
of  the  Marshall  plan  appropriation  does 
make  it  possible  for  American  producers  of 
a  wide  variety  of  goods  to  ship  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  their  products  to  western  Europe, 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
ship  because  dollars  for  the  purpose  would 
not  be  available.  There  shipments,  however, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  items  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  German  recovery  and  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  for  soft  currencies. 

This  is  the  background  of  a  situation  which 
worries  me  as  it  does  you.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  only  really  satisfactory  and  per¬ 
manent  solution  for  this  problem  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  recovery  of  Europe  so  that  European 
countries  will  be  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  They  can  do  this  only  if  they 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  lower  their  costs  so  that  they 
can  compete  effectively  in  world  markets.  If 
they  succeed  this  will  inevitably  involve 
competition  for  our  producers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  me  a  necessary  and  essentially 
a  healthy  thing.  The  strength  and  adapta¬ 
bility  of  our  own  economic  system  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  -western  Europe  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  the 
stimulus  of  competition  in  our  own  large 
home  market  to  drive  our  producers  to  strive 
constantly  for  greater  and  greater  efficiency. 
It  is  a  significant  and  sobering  fact  that  the 
start  of  the  decline  of  western  Europe,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  during  which  she 
has  progressively  fallen  further  and  further 


behind  the  United  States  in  economic 
strength,  coincided  with  the  adoption  by  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  of  the  practice  of 
trade  restrictions  and  various  other  devices 
designed  to  minimize  the  effect  of  competi¬ 
tion  upon  their  producers.  With  this  object 
lesson  in  mind  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  largest  creditor  and  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  would  follow 
the  course  of  welcoming  fair  and  free  com¬ 
petition  and  would  not  attempt  to  kill  off 
such  competition,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say' that  I  see  no 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  threats  to  our 
security  and  prosperity  inherent  in  the 
dynamic  cold-war  attack  of  Russian  impe¬ 
rialism  on  the  free  world  unless  we  can 
successfully  help  to  build  a  strong,  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  self-supporting  western  Europe. 
Without  such  an  ally  the  threat  to  our  own 
freedom  and  prosperity  would  be  very  seri¬ 
ously  increased.  There  is  no  chance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  western  Europe  will  be  able  to 
achieve  and  maintain  this  position  unless  we 
continue  to  press  forward  with  the  recovery 
program  and,  after  recovery  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  we  make  it  possible  for  western  Eu¬ 
rope  to  earn  its  own  way  by  giving  its  pro¬ 
ducers  access  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  free 
competition  to  our  own  markets.  Certainly, 
if  we  raise  our.  tariffs  and  other  obstacles  to 
trade  against  western  Europe,  there  is  no 
hope  that  she  can  earn  enough  dollars  to 
continue  to  be  a  substantial  paying  cus¬ 
tomer  for  our  goods. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Foster, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  this  correspondence  brings 
out  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  the  dollar  gap  of  the  European 
nations  and  to  bring  our  trade  with  them 
into  balance  at  a  reasonably  high  level. 
These  are  important  issues  in  our  postwar 
foreign-trade  policy,  which  will  presently  be 
before  the  Congress  for  fuller  consideration. 


INVESTIGATION -€>P  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Benton 

Hill 

Martin 

Brewster 

Holland 

Maybank 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Butler 

Ives 

Neely 

Cain 

Jennep 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Chavez 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Darby 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Donnell 

Knowland 

1  Langer 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Taft 

Dworshak 

Leahy 

Taylor 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ecton 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ellender 

Long 

Thye 

Ferguson 

Lucas 

Tobey 

Flanders' 

McCarran 

Tydings 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Georgf 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Green 

McFarland 

Williams 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Withers 

Hayden 

Hendrickson 

McMahon 

Magnuson 

Young 
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April  27 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum'  js  present.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consir 

Mr.  VcCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterdaV  the  President  of  the  United 
States  caned  in  for  advice  a  man  from 
my  State,  the  name  of  William  T. 
Evjue.  I  have  prepared  some  rather 
lengthy  remaflts  in  regard  to  this  in¬ 
dividual  for  th&vbenefit  of  the  Senate. 
However,  I  have  much  more  important 
matters  to  discuss,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  remarks  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  JosepitMcCarthy 

Yesterday  the  President  called  \n  a  man 
from  my  State  for  advice — a  Mr.  William  T. 
Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital  Times  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  \ 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  picture  of  this  new  Presidential  Ad¬ 
viser. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  among  other  things' 
yesterday,  Mr.  Evjue  condemned  the  use  of 
congressional  immunity  to  make  what  he 
referred  to  as  reckless  charges.  I  intend  to 
give  the  Senate  some  information  about  Mr. 
Evjue  and  his  organization  today,  which,  if 
true,  would  be  most  definitely  libelous.  How¬ 
ever,  as  you  know,  truth  is  a  defense  in  any 
libel  action. 

While  this  is  being  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  immunity  would  attach  thereto, 
I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Evjue  and  his  attor¬ 
neys  that  I  will  waive  congressional  immu¬ 
nity  if  they  desire  to  sue  and  will  assure  me 
that  suit  will  be  started  within  such  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  as  they  shall  name. 

I  want  to  notify  Mr.  Evjue,  however,  that 
he  and  his  city  editor,  Cedric  Parker,  will 
be  immediately  called  for  an  adverse  exami¬ 
nation  and  put  under  oath  at  that  time.  In 
fact,  I  would  welcome  such  a  suit  from  Mr. 
Evjue  and  his  city  editor,  Mr.  Parker,  so 
that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  ques¬ 
tion  them  in  detail  under  oath. 

Last  fall  I  made  some  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Communistic  connections  of  Mr. 
Evjue’s  city  editor,  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Capital  Times  was  being 
used  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  Evjue,  at  that  time,  claimed  I  was 
using  congressional  immunity,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  sue  if  I  would  make  the  state¬ 
ments  where  I  was  not  immune  to  suit.  I 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  at  that  time 
that  congressional  immunity  did  not  apply, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statements  were 
not  made  in  the  Senate  nor  before  any  legis¬ 
lative  committee. 

Moreover,  I  assured  him  that  if  he  felt 
immunity  attached,  such  immunity  would 
be  waived  and  challenged  him,  to  commence 
suit. 

He  then  challenged  me  to  debate  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Capital 
Times  was  used  by  the  Communist  Party. 
I  accepted  that  challenge  and  told  him  to 
name  the  time  and  the  place,  and  that  he 
could  even  select  the  crowd  and  that  I  would 
pay  his  cab  fare  over  to  the  appointed  place. 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  this  debate 
challenge. 

I  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  Mtr.  Evjue,  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
Capital  Times  except  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  call  Mr. 
Evjue  in  as  an  adviser,  and  (2)  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  exerting  every  effort  to 
get  its  members  and  stooges  located  in  im¬ 
portant  positions  on  newspapers,  radio,  mag¬ 
azines,  in  the  motion-picture  business,  and 
in  every  other  channel  of  public  information. 

The  party  considers  it  especially  important 


to  get  control  of  newspapers  in  college  towns 
so  that  the  young  people  will  be  getting  daily 
doses  of  perfumed  Communist  Party  line 
propaganda  sewage  under  the  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  absorbing  liberal  ideas 
from  a  progressive  American  newspaper. 

Mr.  Budenz  is  now  preparing  a  list  of  all 
those  whom  he — as  one  of  the  top  members 
of  the  Communist  Party — knew  were  being 
used  by  the  party  in  the  above-mentioned 
channels  of  information.  This  will  be  a  very 
valuable  list  when  completed. 

I  frankly  had  not  planned  on  discussing 
the  Capital  Times  until  such  time  as  that 
list  was  completed  and  until  I  had  gotten 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  work  involved  in  ex¬ 
posing  Communists  in  our  State  Department. 
But  as  stated  above,  the  fact  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  called  Mr.  Evjue  in  to  advise  him 
has  caused  me  to  decide  to  touch  the  sub¬ 
ject  briefly  at  this  time.  I  shall  go  into  it 
in  more  detail  at  a  later  time. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  I  made  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Evjue  and 
his  publication. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
letter  dated  December  3,  1949,  to  Mr.  John 
Nestingen,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  chapter  of  the  AVC,  and  a  letter 
dated  December  3, 1949,  to  Mr.  William  Evjue. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind?  of 
any  of  the  Senators  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ijjvjue, 
I  again  want  to  call  your  attention  .to  the 
fact  that  I  will  waive  any  senatorial  immu¬ 
nity  so  that  Mr.  Evjue  or  Mr.  Parker  can  sue 
if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  Evjue’s  paper,  the  CapiJAl  Times,  in 
my  opinion  acts  as  a  disguised  poisoned 
water  hole — a  poisoned  water ’hole  of  danger¬ 
ous  Communist  propaganda — in  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  spot,  a  university  town  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  are  attending  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  is  atterhpting  to  prepare  them 
for  their  place  in  a  Very  hectic  world. 

In  this  connection  iSwant  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  .the  city  editor  of 
the  Capital  Tinges  is  a  Mr.  Cedric  Parker; 
that  the  editor  of  that  pap&r  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  new  adviser,  Mr.  Willianj  T.  Evjue. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention- .,to  the  fact 
that  long  before  I  discussed  the  cotamunistic 
connections  of  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Evjue  on 
March,  ,14,  1941 — that  is  at  a  time,  when 
communism  was  less  unpopular — in  ah  edi¬ 
torial  signed  by  himself,  proclaimed  that 
Cedric  Parker  was,  and  I  quote,  “the  Cc 
munist  leader  in  Madison.” 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Evjue  was  never 
later  denied  or  retracted  by  him.  It  still 
stands. 

He  subsequently,  however,  promoted  this 
man  Parker,  whom  he  referred  to  as  the 
Communist  leader  in  Madison*  to  the  job  of 
city  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds  today.  Not  only  does  he 
hold  that  position,  but  he  also  does  much 
of  the  speech  writing  for  Mr.  Evjue. 

However,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  think 
it  would  be  entirely  improper  to  convict  any¬ 
one  of  such  an  odious  charge  on  the  word 
of  Mr.  Evjue. 

Therefore,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  June  22,  1939,  Farrell  Schnering,  a  former 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  testified 
under  oath  before  a  legislative  committee, 
as  follows: 

“Over  in  Dane  County  they  had  been  able 
to  set  up  a  county  council  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Party.  The  president  of  the 
Dane  County  Council  is  Cedric  Parker,  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Capital  Times,  who  has  been 
a  sympathizer  with  the  party  and  a  fellow 
traveler  since  early  in  1935.  He  joined  the 
party  toward  the  end  of  1935.” 

On  April  9,  1947,  Kenneth  Goff,  of  Delevan, 
Wis.,  testified  before  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  under  oath,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  that  among  the  Com¬ 


munists  he  met  during  this  time  was  Cedric 
Parker  of  the  Capital  Times. 

In  April  of  1934,  Eugene  Dennis,  who  as  you 
recall  was  recently  convicted  with  10  other 
top  Communists,  and  who  as  you  recall  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  politburo — and 
Cedric  Parker  organized  and  sponsored  re¬ 
spectively  the  State-Wide  Conference  on 
Farm  and  Labor  Legislation.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  was  listed  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  as  being  Communist-controlled. 

In  the  document  which  I  have  inserted, 
and  which  was  publicly  read,  you  will  note 
that  I  list  some  of yfiie  other  Communist- 
front  or  Communist-controlled  organizations 
with  which  Mr.  Parker  was  affiliated. 

One  of  these,  incidentally,  was  the  Citizens 
Committee  Tq  Free  Earl  Browder.  This 
organization^^)  which  Mr.  Parker  belonged, 
has  been  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
a  Communist  organization.  The  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  lyitivities.  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
secoryf  session,  had  the  following  to  say  about 
this/brganization :  “Both  the  personnel  and 
tlyg  objective  of  the  Citizens  Committee  To 
fee  Earl  Browder  showed  clearly  that  it  was 
Communist  organization.  No  one  who 
affiliated  himself  with  it  could  make  any 
claim  to  ignorance  of  this  evident  fact.” 

Cedric  Parker  of  the  Capital  Times  was 
listed  in  the  official  report  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  being 
affiliated  with  the  Citizens  Committee  To 
Free  Earl  Browder. 

You  will  note  also  that  in  the  speech,  which 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord — and  which,  I  repeat,  was  publicly  read 
without  any  congressional  immunity  about 
which  Mr.  Evjue  talks — I  discussed  the  par¬ 
allel  between  the  Daily  Worker  and  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times. 

As  I  stated,  I  intend  to  go  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  a  later  date.  Suffice  to  say  at  this 
time  that,  in  my  opinion,  outside  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  there  is  no  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  which  renders  a  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Communist  cause. 

I  have  previously  stated — and  again 
state — that  Cedric  Parker,  according  to  all 
of  the  available  evidence,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party.  By  his  ac¬ 
tions  he  gives  no  indication  of  having  re¬ 
pudiated  that  membership. 

On  January  31,  1948,  the  Capital  Times 
carried  the  following  article.  This  article, 
you  understand,  refers  to  Parker,  the  city 
editor  of  the  President’s  hew  adviser,  and 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  well  the 
President  may  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  new  adviser. 

“Cedric  Parker,  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Capital  Times  and  President  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Madison,  has  signed  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munisURarty. 

“The  affidavit  was  signed  in  conformity 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  requires 
that  officers  of  labor  unions  seeking  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
must  submit  sworn  statements  that  they  are 
not  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  that 
they  are  not  affiliated  with  the  party,  and 
that  they  are  not  members  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  which  advocates  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  by 
illegal  means. 

“A  photographic  copy  df  Parker’s  affidavit 
was  attached  to  copies  ‘Vjf  the  Madison 
Guildsman  issued  today.  The  Guildsman  is 
a  bulletin  published  by  the  local  guild  which 
is  a  union  of  newspaper  employees. 

“In  connection  with  the  affidavit,  Parker 
made  the  following  statement  in  the  Guilds¬ 
man: 

“  ‘Attached  to  this  issue  of  the  Madison 
Guildsman  you  will  find  a  photostatic  copy 
of  a  legal  document. 

“  ‘This  document  is  the  non-Communist 
affidavit  which  must  be  filed  by  all  unions 
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with  research  on  matters  related  to  restricted 
data,  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  or  re¬ 
lated  to  the  national  defense — the  two  fields 
in  which  problems  of  security  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  to  the  very 
limited  extent  that  activities  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  will  involve  security  problems,  section 
15  of  the  conference  substitute  provides  a 
sound  and  Satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  those  problems. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  include  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  special  penal  provisions  with  respect 
to  violations  of  the  security  requirements 
and  safeguards  which  will  be  in  effect,  there¬ 
under.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  penalties 
provided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
(in  sec.  10  thereof)  will  apply  with  respect 
to  any  activity  involving  restricted  data  in 
the  field  of  research  related  to  nuclear 
energy.  These  penalties  are  Wholly  ade¬ 
quate.  In  the  field  of  research  .related  to 
the  national  defense,  the  same  -penalties 
which  now  apply  to  security  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  Department  of  Defense  Will  be 
applicable.  These  penalties  are  contained 
in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  chapter  37  thereof.  Sections  793 
and  794  of  that  chapter  are  as  follows: 

“§  793.  Gathering,  transmitting,  or  losing 
defense  information. 

“Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  national  defense 
with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
'  formation  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation,  goes  upon,  enters,  flies  over, 
or  otherwise  obtains  information  concerning 
any  vessel,  aircraft,  work  of  defense,  navy 
yard,  naval  station,  submarine  base,  fueling 
station,  fort,  battery,  torpedo  station,  dock¬ 
yard,  canal,  railroad,  arsenal,  camp,  factory, 
mine,  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  or  sig¬ 
nal  station,  building,  office,  or  other  place 
connected  with  the  national  defense,  owned 
or  constructed,  or  in  progress  of  construction 
by  the  United  States  or  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  its  officers, 
departments  or  agencies,  or  within  the  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  in  which  any  vesesl,  aircraft,  arms, 
munitions,  or  other  materials  or  instruments 
for  use  in  time  of  war  are  being  made,  pre¬ 
pared,  repaired,  or  stored,  under  any  contract 
or  agreement  with  the  United  States,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  with  any 
person- on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
otherwise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  prohibited  place  so  designated  by 
the  President  by  proclamation  in  time  of  war 
or  in  case  of  national  emergency  in  which 
anything  for  the  use  of  the  Army  or  Navy  is 
being  prepared  or  constructed  or  stored,  in¬ 
formation  as  to  which  the  President  has-de- 
termined  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  national 
defense:  or 

“Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and 
with  like  intent  or  reason  to  believe,  copies, 
takes,  makes,  or  obtains,  on  attempts  to  copy, 
take,  make,  or  obtain,  any  sketch,  photo¬ 
graph,  photographic  negative,  blueprint, 
plan,  map,  model,  instrument,  appliance, 
document,  writing,  or  note  of  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  defense;  or 

“Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  re¬ 
ceives  or  obtains  or  agrees  or  attempts  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  obtain  from  any  person,  or  from  any 
source  whatever,  any  document,  writing,  code 
book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  pho¬ 
tographic  negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map, 
model,  instrument,  appliance,  or  note,  of  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  national  defense, 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe,  at  the 
time  he  receives  or  obtains,  or  agrees  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  receive  or  obtain  it,  that  it  has  been 
or  will  be  obtained,  taken,  made  or  disposed 
of  any  person  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter:  or 

/  "Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully  having 
"'possession  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being 


intrusted  with  any  document,  writing,  code 
book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map,  mod¬ 
el,  instrument,  appliance,  or  note  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  willfully  communicates 
or  transmits  or  attempts  to  communicate  or 
transmit  the  same  to  any  person  not  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  it,  or  willfully  retains  the 
same  and  fails  to  deliver  it  on  demand  to  the 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  it;  or 

“Whoever,  being  intrusted  with  or  having 
lawful  possession  or  control  of  any  docu¬ 
ment,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue¬ 
print,  plan,  map,  model,  note,  or  information, 
relating  to  the  national  defense,  through 
gross  negligence  permits  the  same  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  its  proper  place  of  custody  or 
delivered  to  anyone  in  violation  of  his  trust, 
or  to  be  lost,  stolen,  abstracted,  or  destroyed — 

“Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

“§  794.  Gathering  or  delivering  defense  in¬ 
formation  to  aid  foreign  government. 

“(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  or  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a 
,  foreign  nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or 
"  ransmits,  or  attempts  to  communicate,  de 
lfVer,  or  transmit,  to  any  foreign  gover  “ 
mekt,  or  to  any  faction  or  party  or  milij£ry 
or  iWval  force  within  a  foreign  couptry, 
whether  recognized  or  unrecognized  l&y  the 
United  J&tates,  or  to  any  representatfve,  offi¬ 
cer,  agefi£,  employee,  subject,  or  citizen 
thereof,  erUier  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
document,  waiting,  code  book^fignal  book, 
sketch,  photograph,  photogr^fiiic  negative, 
blueprint,  plaokmap,  mode f,  note,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance, %>r  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  slpll  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years. 

“(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  in 
time  of  war  shall  bp^pfeiished  by  death  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not.  more  than  thirty 
years. 

“(c)  Whoeveiyin  time  of'Var,  with  intent 
that  the  same^nall  be  commflmicated  to  the 
enemy,  colleots,  records,  publishes,  or  com¬ 
municates,  or  attempts  to  elicit\any  infor¬ 
mation  w#h  respect  to  the  movement,  num¬ 
bers,  description,  condition,  or  disposition 
of  any/of  the  armed  forces,  ships,  aircraft, 
or  war  materials  of  the  United  States,  or 
witjtf  respect  to  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  Sup¬ 
posed  plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  mih- 
Cry  operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  work! 
or  measures  undertaken  for  or  connected 
with,  or  intended  for  the  fortification  or  de¬ 
fense  of  any  place,  or  any  other  information 
relating  to  the  public  defense,  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
thirty  years. 

“(d)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such  con¬ 
spiracy  shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  offense  which  is  the  object 
of  such  conspiracy.” 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  OF  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Section  14  of  the  Senate  bill  contained  the 
following  subsection  not  contained  in  the 
House  amendment: 

“(h)  The  activities  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  construed  as  supplementing  and 
not  superseding,  curtailing,  or  limiting  any 
of  the  functions  or  activities  of  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  authorized  to  engage  in 
scientific  research  or  development.” 

This  provision  has  not  been  included  in 
the  conference  substitute.  No  such  provi¬ 
sion  seems  needed  to  insure  continuance  of 
research  which  is  or  may  be  carried  on  by 
other  Government  agencies  under  specific 
statutory  authority  and  the  provision 


seemed  so  broad  and  Inflexible  In  its  terms 
that  its  inclusion  might  unduly  Interfere 
with  the  administrative  coordination 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation 
of  activities  in  the  basic  sciences  beijig  car¬ 
ried  on  by  various  Government  agencies. 

Moreover,  debate  in  the  House, ’'over  the 
striking  out  of  a  similar  provision  in  the 
House  bill  as  introduced  made,  It  clear  that 
omission  of  the  provision  in  no  way  implies 
that  the  Foundation  is  authorized  to  take 
over  the  research  functions  which  have  been 
granted  other  agencies  by  law  or  that  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  functions  is  to  be  curtailed. 
It  was  made  especially  clear  in  the  debate 
that  its  omission  wtruld  not  result  in  any 
limitation  or  curtailment  of  the  programs  of 
research  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  related 
activities  being  carried  on  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  other  units  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  After 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  research  being 
carried  on  by  the  Institutes  or  supported  by 
them,  t)fe  committee  of  conference  agreed 
with  tals  interpretation. 

TRANSFER  OF  NATIONAL  ROSTER  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

/  AND  SPECIALIZED  FERSONNEL 

flection  14  (i)  of  the  conference  substitute 
relates  to  the  transfer  to  the  Foundation  of 
'the  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Special¬ 
ized  Personnel,  which  is  now  in  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  The  provision 
is  the  same  as  in  the  House  amendment,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  President,  rather  than  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will  have 
the  authority  to  determine  the  records  and 
property  to  be  transferred  with  the  roster  and 
the  time  when  the  transfer  shall  take  effect. 
This  modification  has  been  taken  from  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 

J.  Percy  Priest, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 

Geo.  Howard  Wilson, 

Carl  Hinshaw, 

Joseph  P.  O’Hara, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  this  bill,  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  feel  the  proposed  legislation  is 
now  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  represents  a  great 
and  a  constructive  step  forward.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  conference  report 
will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

^  TO1  ifp  or  l  WRS.'Ug'lWWfW . 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pend¬ 
ing  question  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Kem.] 

■  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  in  favor  of  an 
adequate  authorization  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  and 
at  more  length  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin] 
and  myself,  calling  for  a  bipartisan 
study  of  technical  assistance  and  pri¬ 
vate  investment  overseas. 

Three  years  ago,  on  June  5,  1947, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
spoke  at  a  Harvard  commencement. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  In  outlining  what  is 
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now  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  he  stated: 

I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  that  the 
world  situation  is  very  serious. 

He  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying: 

An  essential  part  of  any  successful  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  an  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
America  of  the  character  of  the  problem  and 
remedies  to  be  applied.  Political  prefer¬ 
ence  and  prejudice  should  have  no  part. 
With  foresight  and  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  our  people  to  face  up  to  the  vast  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  history  has  clearly  placed 
upon  our  country,  the  difficulties  I  have  out¬ 
lined  can  and  will  be  overcome. 

The  plan  General  Marshall  outlined 
at  that  time  has  twice  been  authorized 
by  Congress  and  funds  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  it  out.  It  has  been 
well  administered  by  businessmen — Paul 
Hoffman  and  his  assistants. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
includes  a  third  authorization.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  an  adequate  authoriza¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  for  the  two  previous  ones. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  the  ECA 
expenditures  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  own  security  and  of  world  peace. 
But  these  expenditures  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  security  only  if  we 
make  it  clear  that  ECA,  in  its  original 
concept,  will  be  completed  in  1952. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
been  more  important  than  is  peace  to  the 
present  generation.  Peace — and  the 
security  that  goes  with  peace — means 
more  to  more  people  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of 
course  there  are  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  gain  peace, 
but  we  all  agree  upon  the  final  objec¬ 
tive — peace  with  security. 

Today  the  world  is  still  in  a  turbulent 
condition.  The  uncertainties  we  face 
from  day  to  day  are  brought  home  to  us 
by  new  incidents.  Only  last  week  10 
of  our  citizens  in  an  unarmed  plane  were 
shot  down  and  killed  or  drowned.  More 
incidents  are  bound  to  come.  We  can 
expect  them.  Apparently  Soviet  Russia 
does  not  begin  to  understand  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people.  The  more 
incidents,  the  tougher  we  are  going  to 
get,  and  the  more  we  will  understand 
how  to  deal  with  a  ruthless  opponent. 
This  does  not  mean  war,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  cannot  predict  just  what  is  in 
store  for  us  in  the  years  ahead.  I  opti¬ 
mistically  and  sincerely  believe  we  are 
gaining  in  our  over-all  effort  to  bring 
about  greater  security  and  peace,  but  we 
cannot  for  one  moment  relax  that  effort. 
Certainly,  an  adequate  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  ECA  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951  is  one  more  such  necessary  effort 
on  our  part. 

We  are  all  familiar  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  the  problems  represented  by 
the  ECA.  We  have  become  so  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  debates  on  the  floor  and  in 
committee  over  the  past  2  years.  So,  I 
should  like  for  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
briefly  one  subject  which  is  not  strictly 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ECA, 
but  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
House  in  joining  to  the  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1951  a  new  title:  “Title  in — An 
Act  for  International  Development.” 
This  title  seeks  to  create  in  other  coun¬ 


tries  an  atmosphere  or  climate  favorable 
to"  private  investment  and  provides  for 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  are  not  those  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  bill  is  not 
centered  around  the  idea  of  encourage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  investments.  It  is  con¬ 
fined  to  purely  technical  and  other  as¬ 
sistance.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  to  the 
Senator’s  attention. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  realize  that,  and  I 
shall  discuss  it  more  fully  as  I  proceed. 
I  realize  the  distinction. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wanted  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  bear  that  in  mind.  The  Senate 
committee  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a 
program  to  export  our  funds  to  foreign 
countries  for  foreign  investment.  I  know 
there  is  much  support  for  the  idea  in 
this  country,  but  we  were  confining  it 
purely  to  technical  and  other  assistance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitee,  in  reporting  the  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion,  omitted  title  III\of  the  House  bill, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Connally]  has  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  an  amendment  creating  a 
new  title,  title  V,  which  covers  in  part 
title  III  of  the  House  bill.  It  provides 
for  technical  assistance,  but  does  nothing 
toward  creating  a  favorable  atmosphere 
for  private  investment. 

The  House  authorized  $25,000,000  for 
its  title  III.  The  Connally  amendment 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,- 
000  for  his  title  V,  $20,000,000  more  than 
the  House  authorized  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes:  namely,  the  providing  of 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  But,  the  provision  for  technical 
asistance  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  as 
I  see  it.  The  other  part  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  Government  to  create  an 
atmosphere  which  will  encourage  private 
investment  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
such  ai\atmosphere  as  may  also  result  in 
furnishing  the  technical  assistance  which 
under  the  Connally  amendment  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  must  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  title  III  of  the 
House  bill.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  might 
see  fit  to  recommend  it  in  its  entirety, 
but  in  their  wisdom  they  have  not.  They 
have  merely  seen  fit  to  recommend  the 
technical  assistance  part  without  the  in¬ 
vestment  “atmosphere”  part.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  recently  heard  a  great  deal  about 
technical  assistance  and  am  beginning  to 
learn  of  its  many  ramifications  that  al¬ 
ready  exist  within  our  governmental  de¬ 
partments.  At  first  I  thought  that  I 
would  offer  title  III  of  the  House  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  but  after 
careful  consideration.  I  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  adopted,  and  therefore  I 
thought  of  ways  and  means  to  which  the 
Senate  might  agree  and  which,  in  the 


long  run,  would  preserve  a  program  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  contemplated  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  4  program  and  implemented 
by  title  III  of  the  House  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  filed 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  bi¬ 
partisan  study  is  a  proper  approach. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be,  will  solidify  in  its* report  the 
thinking  of  various  groups  of  people. 
It  will  point  up  to  the  Congress  where  we 
are  headed  and  point  it  up  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  more  concrete  terms  than 
it  has  been  possible  to  do  to  date  because 
of  the  newness  of  the  whole  proposal 
and  the  total  problem. 

While  I  realize  there  has  been  broad 
discussion  of  point  4  and  that  in  its 
objectives  it  is  backed  by  a  great  many 
organizations  and  people,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  individual  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  think  through  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  where  it  may  lead  us  in  all  of 
its  various  ramifications.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  appropriate,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  wants  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  program  is,  and  where 
it  will  head  before  too  large  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made. 

On  September  15,  1949,  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  2561,  entitled,  “A  Bill  To 
Establish  a  Program  of  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.”  This  was  exactly 
the  same  bill  as  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Herter  of 
Massachusetts.  On  January  24,  1950, 
Representative  Herter  introduced  in  the 
House  an  improved  version,  and  I  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  the  same  version, 
which  is  now  Senate  bill  2197.  The  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Herter  became  the 
basis  of  title  III  of  House  bill  7797,  a 
bill  to  provide  foreign  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 
Now,  in  the  interest  of  seeing  the  over¬ 
all  problem  in  point  4  get  off  to  a  proper 
start,  and  to  see  that  its  potentialities 
are  properly  recognized  and  developed, 
with  emphasis  on  private  investment,  I 
have  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  in  filing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Senate  bill  3304,  which  is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  en¬ 
courage  foreign  investments? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  that 
point.  I  speak  for  myself  alone.  I  lis¬ 
tened  very  intently  to  the  President’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  point  4.  I  believe  we 
should,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  provide 
an  atmosphere  to  encourage  American 
businessmen  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
countries,  to  help  develop  those  countries 
in  the  way  we  have  always  gone  ahead 
in  this  country  and  in  our  undertakings 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  early 
clipper-ship  days  on.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  are 
many  problems  involved  which  I  shall 
discuss  at  length.  I  believe  in  the  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  ideal,  and  in  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  an  atmosphere  for  pri- 
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vate  citizens  to  invest  their  money 
abroad. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  creation  of 
this  atmosphere  to  be  followed  later  gn 
by  Government  guaranties? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Not  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  in  some 
instances? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  discretion  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  it  is  now  constituted.  It 
would  depend  on  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guaranteed  in¬ 
vestments.  As  I  understand,  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  in  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
House  committee  is  for  expropriation  and 
for  currency  purposes  alone.  It  does 
not  guarantee  profits,  and* I  think  it 
should  not  guarantee  profits. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  calls  for  a  study  by  a  bipartisan 
commission  set  up  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Hoover  Commission,  except  that  it 
is  proposed  to  have  24  members  instead 
of  12  members.  The  purpose  is  to  study 
the  whole  program  of  international  de¬ 
velopment  and  technical  assistance,  with, 
as  I  say,  emphasis  on  private  invest¬ 
ment,  with  a  directive  to  report  within  60 
days  after  Congress  meets  in  1951. 

I  have  joined  in  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  there  are  many  problems 
connected  with  these  undertakings  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  clearly  brought 
before  the  Congress  and  certainly  not 
clearly  understood  by  it.  I  have  joined 
in  the  amendment  because  I  believe  Con¬ 
gress  should  include  in  its  authorization 
the  creation  by  our  Government  of  the 
necessary  atmosphere  or  climate  to  en¬ 
courage  private  investment  in  the  under¬ 
developed  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
The  House  version  provides  for  this,  but 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally  1  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  insert 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Secretary  Acheson’s  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Secretary  said  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  in  part: 

Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  exchange 
of  technical  skills  and  promote  the  flow  of 
private-investment  capital  where  these  skills 
and  capital  can  help  to  raise  standards  of 
living,  create  new  wealth,  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  expand  purchasing  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bill  Establishes  New  National  Policy 

The  bill  now  before  you  establishes  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas 
for  the  first  time  as  a  national  policy.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  the  exchange  of 
technical  skills  and  promote  the  flow  of  pri¬ 
vate-investment  capital  where  these  skills 
and  capital  can  help  to  raise  standards  of 
living,  create  new  wealth,  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  expand  purchasing  power.  There 
are  other  conditions.  American  aid  will  be 
furnished  only  where  it  contributes  to  the 
development  of  a  balanced  economy.  It  may 
go  only  where  it  is  actually  needed,  and 
where  the  country  receiving  it  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  skills  and  capital  for  itself. 


CAPITAL  TO  COME  FROM  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

Most  of  the  capital  needed  for  economic 
development  must  come  from  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  themselves.  However,  for¬ 
eign  capital  will  be  needed  from  three  main 
sources :  from  private  investors,  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  and  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  latter  two  should  supplement, 
not  compete  with,  private  capital.  They 
should  finance  projects,  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion  and  irrigation,  which  are  foundations 
for  economic  development  and  which  are  not 
ordinarily  attractive  to  private  investment. 
We  put  primary  emphasis,  however,  on  the 
need  for  stimulating  an  expansion  of  private 
investment  not  only  to  provide  capital  but 
also  to  provide  the  technical  and  managerial 
skills  that  come  with  capital.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  capital  investment,  the  bill  makes 
some  important  findings.  It  recognizes  that, 
if  investment  is  to  do  its  job,  the  people  of 
those  underdeveloped  areas  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  foreign  investors  will  not  squan¬ 
der  their  natural  resources,  will  pay  taxes, 
will  obey  the  local  laws,  and  will  provide 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  investors  must  have  confidence  that 
their  property  will  not  be  confiscated  without 
fair  compensation;  that  they  can  take  their 
legitimate  profits  and  their  capital  out  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  can  have  reasonable 
freedom  to  manage  their  own  business,  sub¬ 
ject  to  local  laws  that  apply  to  everybody 
equally. 

We  have  examples  of  these  treaties,  Sena¬ 
tor,  which  are  now  before  your  committee. 
One  of  them  is  a  treaty  which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  negotiated  with  Uruguay,  which  is 
now  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  A  treaty  in  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  vein  is  the  treaty  with  Italy,  which  you 
have  before  you,  and  we  are  negotiating  with 
a  number  of  other  countries  to  provide  these 
treaties  which  do  guarantee  protection  along 
the  lines  which  I  have  indicated  for  invest¬ 
ment  capital,  for  the  right  to  do  business, 
for  the  right  to  have  managerial  personnel 
come  to  the  country ’and  operate  the  busi¬ 
ness,  equality  of  application  of  local  laws 
such  as  taxes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Some  of 
these  treaties  have  been  negotiated.  Some 
are  before  your  committee;  others  are  being 
negotiated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Thorp,  along  the  same  line, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Possibility  of  Using  Smith-Mundt  Act 

I  think  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
program  could  be  done  under  the  authority 
of  that  act.  There  are  some  elements,  such 
as  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  for 
example,  which  were  not  envisaged  at  the 
time  that  that  act  was  passed.  I  think  the 
other  element  is  that  the  general  framework 
of  that  act  is  not  focused  on  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  While  that  certainly  is  an  element 
in  the  total  picture,  the  diffusion  of  effort  in 
covering  all  cultural  informational  relations 
in  many  areas  makes  it  harder  to  focus  on 
economic  development,  and  therefore  it 
seemed  better  to  have  a  bill  which  was  spe¬ 
cifically  directed  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally],  appearing  at  page  39  of  the 
hearings. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  raised  the 
question  of  the  Secretary  of  State  whether 
it  (the  technical  assistance  program)  could 
not  be  incorporated  in  our  existing  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  am  still  troubled  by  having  a  new 
over-all  approach  to  this,  because  I  think 
we  have  to  feel  our  way.  I  think  if  we  try 
to  cover  the  whole  scope  of  it  in  this  thing 
now,  and  especially  if  we  try  to  add  it  on 
to  the  ECA  bill,  we  are  going  to  have  real 
resistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right,  and 
I  thought  that  we  were  just  simply  going 
to  utilize  the  ECA  bill  for  this  year  and  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  this  year,  and  let  this 
thing  come  up  on  an  independent  basis. 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
rather  see  it  as  separate  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthy  project,  but  it  needs  a 
lot  of  study. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  because  this  ECA  is 
just  an  annual  appropriation,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  this  in  and  tie  on  to  it  a  lot 
of  permanent  legislation  we  are  going  to  be 
in  difficulties.  I  think  we  ought  to  handle 
this  on  the  basis  of  this  year  in  the  ECA  bill 
and  then  take  it  up  as  an  independent  meas¬ 
ure.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  be  governed  by  the  committee’s 
action,  of  course. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  cite  the  col¬ 
loquy  and  statements,  Mr.  President,  to 
show  that  the  committee  itself  believed 
that  study  and  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  yielding  for  question  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think  that 
in  the  past  some  of  the  projects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  foreign  policy  have  been 
failures,  or  partial  failures,  because  we 
had  not  given  them  sufficient  study  as 
independent  projects? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  that  here  we  have  a  project 
which  is  very  important  not  only  to 
America,  but  to  the  world,  and  which 
needs  special  attention  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  project,  so  that  we  may  ascertain 
what  the  roadblocks  or  pitfalls  may  be, 
in  order  that  we  may  do  a  good  job  and 
do  it  through  the  independent,  free 
enterprise  system,  rather  than  have  the 
Government  start  in  now  on  a  temporary 
program  and  be  unable,  perhaps,  to  vary 
it  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  private  interests  who 
are  now  interested  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  private  interests  in  the 
United  States  who  perhaps  would  have 
to  compete  with  the  businesses  abroad, 
and  who  may  have  a  completely  different 
point  of  view.  We  want  to  get  all  points 
of  view.  We  want  to  get  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government.  As  I  say  a  little 
later  in  my  address,  if  some  cash  appro¬ 
priations  are  to  be  made  we  can  consider 
it  as  a  separate  proposal,  and  not  ascribe 
to  it  the  purpose  which  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  ascribed  to  it 
when  they  said  that  its  purpose  is  to  help 
and  encourage  foreign  trade.  Those  are 
not  the  exact  words  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  As  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  does  not  the  danger  exist  that 
if  we  are  not  careful  in  laying  out  the 
road,  even  on  a  temporary  basis,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  vary  that  course  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  there  should  be 
a  complete  study  of  the  project. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  may  get 
ourselves  into  a  position  of  giving  false 
ideas  to  other  countries  as  to  what  we 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  what  I 
mean,  that  it  would  be  expected  we  would 
follow  it  out  along  the  same  road  as  that 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  eager  to  hear 
the  remainder  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator’s  address  on  the  subject,  because  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  statement.  I  know  he  is  in¬ 
terested.  Later  in  my  address  I  shall  cite 
some  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has 
reached  its  maturity  and  its  strength 
through  the  initiative,  the  imagination 
and  the  willingness  of  private  persons  to 
risk  their  savings  and  even  their  lives  in 
new  undertakings.  If  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world  are  to  become 
greater  markets  for  our  products  and  for 
the  industry  of  our  workers,  more  must 
be  done  than  simply  to  help  improve 
their  health,  or  to  give  them  more  educa¬ 
tion,  or  to  encourage  know-how  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  These  aids,  it  is 
true,  will  provide  a  first  step  by  creating 
better  Conditions  in  these  areas,  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  of  theirs,  but  they  are  only  a  first 
step.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
We  must  encourage  our  private  citizens 
to  undertake  activities  abroad  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  outlet  for  greater  investment  by 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
taxpayers  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
to  carry  the  entire  burden. 

I  listened  intently  to  President  Tru¬ 
man  in  his  inaugural  address  describe 
his  so-called  point  4  program,  and  I  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  this  program 
had  great  possibilities  when  properly  im¬ 
plemented,  but  that  the  implementation 
must  be  carefully  worked  out  and  cover 
a  really  adequate  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  point  4  program  will 
go  beyond  the  countries  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  ECA  program,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  the  event  the  point  4 
program  were  incorporated  into  the  ECA 
plan,  we  would  go  beyond  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  the 
European  recovery  plan? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  were  adopted,  it 
would  apply  to  countries  which  are  not 
now  included  in  ECA. 

Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  point  4  is  not  a  necessity  insofar  as 
the  countries  which  are  now  under  and 
in  the  ECA  program  are  concerned? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  statement 
is  a  little  too  inclusive.  Korea  is  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  ECA  bill.  It  includes 
Korea  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Palestine. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  Palestine, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world  which 
were  not  in  the  original  ECA  bill. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  China. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Also  China. 

Mr.  THYE.  ECA  administrators  may 
proceed  in  any  manner  they  desire  to 
assist,  whether  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or  industry,  or  in  the  monetary  field. 
In  other  words,  ECA  is  not  in  any  sense 
restricted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  assist  in  European  recovery. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the  way 
I  understand  it.  I  understand  they 
have  very  broad  discretionary  powers. 

Mi’.  THYE.  I  have  found  them  en¬ 
gaged  in  introducing  the  use  of  hybrid 
plants  and  seeds  to  advance  and  promote 
greater  production  of  agriculture,  and  I 
have  found  them  engaged  in  consoli¬ 
dating  parcels  of  land  into  one  unit  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  pro¬ 
gram  of  operating  the  farm  unit. 
Therefore  it  was  my  observation  and 
understanding  that  ECA  could  enter  any 
field  they  desired  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  recovery  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  where  ECA  is  now  in  operation.  So, 
point  4  would  not  mean  anything  so  far 
as  advancing  recovery  of  the  countries 
now  under  the  ECA  program  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  would  be  only  in  the  areas 
where  ECA  does  not  reach  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  correct.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally]  would  provide  additional  funds, 
presumably  to  go  into  ECA  areas  and 
into  areas  all  over  the  world  which  are 
not  now  included.  As  I  conceive  it, 
point  4,  with  private  investment,  might 
include  European  countries,  because  they 
create  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  any 
other  place. 

Mr.  THYE.  ECA  is  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  has  encouraged  private  capi¬ 
tal’s  adventure.  ECA  has  given  hope  and 
courage  to  the  foreigner  to  invest  his 
money,  as  well  as  to  the  American  in¬ 
vestor.  My  observation  last  fall  was  that 
ECA  was  not  only  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
covery  by  the  use  of  the  American  dol¬ 
lars,  but  that  it  was  giving  hope  and 
courage  to  the  people,  not  only  indus¬ 
trially  but  politically.  It  has  encouraged 
them  to  enter  into  political  campaigns 
in  order  to  elect  sounder  types  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  point  4  as 
the  President  outlined  it  before  the  joint 
session  of  Congress,  I  could  see  that  ECA 
was  doing  much  of  what  was  set  forth 
in  the  Presidential  message  on  point  4. 
But  that  is  only  in  the  countries  that  come 
under  the  European  recovery  program. 
From  the  standpoint  of  point  4  in  other 
countries,  where  ECA  does  not  reach,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  operating  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  I  could  see  an  opportunity  for  an 
administrative  function  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  point  4. 

However,  as  I  have  followed  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  his  statement,  I  believe  he  is  entirely 
correct  when  he  says  that  we  might  find 
ourselves  out  in  a  millstream  without  any 


way  of  getting  back  to  shore.  Evidently 
the  Senator  proposes  a  plan  of  study  and 
research  on  how  we  may  get  back  to  shore 
after  we  get  out  into  the  millstream.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entirely  sound  in  his 
approach  to  the  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ke- 
patjver  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  ECA  is  a  temporary  program,  in¬ 
tended  to  expire  2  years  from  now? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mi’.  MILLIKIN.  Point  4  necessarily 
would  be  a  permanent  program,  perhaps 
running  over  generations,  involving  bil¬ 
lions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Of  private  in¬ 
vestment,  and  some  Government  funds. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  may  con¬ 
sider  it  either  way  he  wishes,  but  in  either 
event,  whether  by  private  investment  or 
by  Government  investment,  or  by  both, 
by  its  very  nature  it  is  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram.  So  is  not  a  basic  defect  of  the 
Connally  amendment  the  fact  that  it  in¬ 
jects  into  a  dying  temporary  plan  a  long- 
range  program  plan,  with  implications 
possibly  as  great  as  the  plan  which  is  now 
on  its  way  out? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree.  We 
now  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
pan-American  countries  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
by  other  activities.  We  now  provide  for 
all  the  ECA  countries  through  ECA.  We 
have  47  different  international  tie-ups 
which  I  shall  set  forth  a  little  later.  The 
Connally  amendment  would  permit  in 
any  section  of  the  world  the  same  work 
that  is  being  done  in  South  America  and 
the  ECA  countries. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  program  covered  by  the  Connally 
amendment  is  the  entry  program  into 
point  4? 

Mi’.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  the  entry 
to  point  4  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Therefore,  it  is  the  entry 
program  into  a  permanent  program,  in¬ 
jected  into  the  middle  of  a  program 
which  is  temporary  and  which  will 
expire  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that 
himself  in  the  colloquy  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  LODGE.  First  of  all,  I  express 
my  regret  that  because  of  my  attendance 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disloyalty  Charges  I  have  not  been  able 
to  be  on  the  floor  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration,  which 
interests  me  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  say  further,  so  far  as 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mi-.  Millikin]  is  concerned,  that 
he  is  entirely  right  that  this  is  not  an 
ideal  place  to  put  such  legislation,  and 
I  made  the  same  commen':  when  the 
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matter  was  before  us  in  the  committee, 
and  was  given  the  classic  answer  which 
we  so  often  receive,  that  this  is  the  way 
the  House  wants  us  to  do  it  because  in 
the  House  they  must  take  up  one  big 
bill  and  cannot  take  up  separate  small 
bills.  Whether  that  is  accurate  or  not, 
or  desirable  or  not,  if  accurate,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  think  it  is  not  ideal  to  tie  a 
long-range  prqgram  into  a  short-range 
program. 

So  far  as  my  colleague  is  concerned, 
he  and  Representative  Herter,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  have  made  a  very  profound 
study  of  this  whole  matter,  and  I  think 
have  done  valuable  pioneer  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  The  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  as  it  came  over  from  the  House  not 
only  covered  the  question  of  technical 
assistance,  which  we  now  have  before  us, 
but  also  contained  language  which  was 
agreed  upon  after  long  conferences  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  which,  without  under¬ 
writing  anything  or  guaranteeing  any¬ 
thing  or  pledging  anything,  would  never¬ 
theless  have  tended  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  abroad  that  was  favorable  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  private  investment. 

Of  course,  for  most  of  the  undeveloped 
countries,  that  is  by  far  the  best  hope. 
The  work  which  a  foundation,  like  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  does  is  very 
good  and  is  to  be  commended,  the  work 
of  Government  agencies  is  very  good, 
and  is  also  to  be  commended;  but,  by  and 
large,  the  best  hope  of  those  undeveloped 
countries  is  the  work  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

This  language  which  my  colleague  had 
a  great  part  in  developing,  and  which 
Representative  Herter  defended  in  the 
House,  came  over  to  us  in  the  House  bill, 
and  very  much  to  my  regret,  was  taken 
out  of  the  bill  in  committee.  I  argued 
as  best  I  could  in  the  committee,  but  for 
reasons  which  did  not  seem  to  me  good 
then,  and  do  not  seem  to  me  good  now, 
it  was  taken  out. 

I  believe  what  is  left  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  share  the  fears  entertained  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  technical  assistance  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
very  much  better  if  we  had  stayed  with 
the  over-all,  well-balanced  contempla¬ 
tion  which  my  colleague  advocates,  and 
of  which  he  is  such  a  distinguished 
sponsor. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  again? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  for  his  contribution.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  My  present  purpose 
is  not  to  attack  the  technical  assistance. 
My  present  purpose  is  merely  to  say  that 
this  is  the  indirect  entry  to  a  long-range 
program,  and  that  it  requires  prelim¬ 
inary  study,  rather  than  the  hasty  con¬ 
sideration  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

Since  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  good  enough  to 
state  his  own  position  in  the  hearing,  I 
would  remind  him  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 


and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  voiced  similar  alarm  over  the 
inappropriateness  of  putting  this  matter 
into  the  ECA  legislation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  proceed  with  my  prepared  re¬ 
marks. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  and  offered  by  him  with, 
I  understand,  the  unanimous  support  of 
his  committee,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
adequately  implement  the  President’s 
program.  It  covers  only  part  of  the 
ground.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  have  a  thorough  study 
of  this  whole  subject  made  by  a  biparti¬ 
san  commission  composed  of  members 
of  the  executive  department,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  citizens  from  private 
life,  over  the  period  of  the  next  8  months 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  public  may 
have  a  factual  report  at  hand  to  help 
them  with  their  studies,  with  their  delib¬ 
erations,  and  with  their  actions. 

I  quote  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
proposed  amendment: 

There  are  presently  before  Congress  prob¬ 
lems  for  stimulating  an  atmosphere  for  cap¬ 
ital  investment  in  and  providing  technical 
assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  such  as  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

And  again,  section  9-B  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  states: 

Within  60  days  after  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  is  convened  and  organized,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  and  the 
peace,  security,  and  solvency  of  the  United 
States. 

Spread  out  through  our  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government,  but  concentrated 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Department  of 
State,  are  a  greater  number  of  activities 
in  this  field  of  technical  assistance  than 
most  of  us  have  any  idea  exist.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  spread  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  various  commis¬ 
sions  more  of  these  undertakings  to  which 
we  contribute  in  great  part. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Public  Affairs  Institute 
called  Ground  Work  for  Action— Bold 
New  Program,  Series  No.  3,  page  14: 

To  implement  the  President’s  point-4  pro¬ 
posal  of  January  1949,  a  program  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
would  provide  for  furnishing  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas  both  through  multi¬ 
lateral  programs  such  as  the  United  Nations 
program,  and  bilateral  programs  conducted 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  di¬ 
rectly  with  foreign  governments.  The  pro¬ 
gram  as  submitted  covered  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  proposals  for  fostering  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  by  United  States  capital.  The  pro¬ 
posals  for  technical-assistance  programs  were 
based  largely  on  the  assumption  of  expand¬ 
ing  existing  United  States  bilateral  programs 
and  increased  participation  in  the  expanded 
program  of  the  United  Nations  and  special¬ 
ized  agencies. 

Please  note  the  statement  that  both 
the  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
were  expanding. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
State  Department,  let  me  call  the  Sen¬ 


ate’s  attention  to  requests  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  following  international 


organizations: 

World  Health  Organization _ $1,  920,  000 

UNESCO _  2,  814,  381 

International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  _  1,  091,  739 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa¬ 
tion  _ _ _ _  1,250,000 


They  total  $7,076,120. 

In  addition  to  these  requests  for  con¬ 
tributions,  there  are  requests  for  funds 
for  American  missions  to  these  and  other 
international  organizations  with  salaries 
and  expenses  of  approximately  $1,500,000. 
In  addition,  there  are  employees  in  the 
State  Department  whose  job  it  is  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  work  of  these  missions  and 
of  these  organizations  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  departments 
of  our  Government. 

•  In  addition,  under  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  there  is  a  request  of  approximately 
$2,925,000.  It  does  not  include  the  es¬ 
timated  amount  of  foreign  credits  un¬ 
der  the  Fulbright  program  nor  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  under  the  Voice  of 
America  program.  Please  note  in  sub¬ 
chapter  4  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  en¬ 
titled  “Participation  by  Government 
Agents,”  section  1458,  a  policy  governing 
rendition  of  services,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  encourage  through  any 
appropriate  Government  agency  the  per¬ 
formance  of  services  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  qualified  private  American  in¬ 
dividuals  and  agencies  and  “shall  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  performance  of  such  services 
to  any  foreign  government  where  such 
services  may  be  performed  adequately  by 
qualified  private  American  individuals 
and  agencies,  and  such  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  and  agencies  are  available  for  the 
performance  of  such  services.” 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  clearly  recognizes  the  need 
for  encouragement  of  private  invest¬ 
ment.  The  Connally  amendment  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  participation  of  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  but  does  not  create  the 
necessary  implementation  to  attract 
these  agencies. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  discussing  which 
provides  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
subject  of  technical  assistance,  and  so 
forth.  Should  not  the  study  include  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  country 
to  which  we  propose  to  supply  aid,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  determine  whether  the 
aid  will  stimulate  free  and  individual  en¬ 
terprise  rather  than  to  give  aid  which 
will  be  under  Government  control?  Is 
it  not  necessary  that  the  aid  we  furnish 
shall  create  a  climate  favorable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  rather  than  that  in 
giving  such  aid  we  become  a  partner 
with  a  socialistic  nation?  If  we  give 
the  aid  without  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used  is  there  not  danger  that  what 
our  country  really  will  do  will  be  to  be¬ 
come  a  partner  with  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  socialistic  basis? 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  says  might  very  well  happen. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Therefore  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  we  make  a  study  not  only 
with  respect  to  what  we  might  very  well 
do  to  aid  a  certain  country,  but  whether 
or  not  there  exists  there  a  climate  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  aid  developing  through 
free  enterprise? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  the  more  I  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  there  should  be  made  a  thorough¬ 
going  study  as  absolutely  far  removed 
from  politics  as  possible.  I  believe  such 
a  study  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  report  to  be 
made  next  March  may  be  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  merely  a  report  of  progress. 
We  should  have  such  a  report.  That  re¬ 
port,  however,  may  show  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  further  study  be  made,  and 
the  report  may  furnish  the  ground  work 
for  further  study. 

Further,  there  is  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs,  which  has  been 
engaged  over  a  number  of  years  in  very 
successful  technical-assistance  programs 
covering  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  agriculture  in  particular.  That  In¬ 
stitute  is  this  year  requesting  a  cash  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $6,500,000  and  contract 
authority  of  $14,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $20,- 
500,000.  The  House  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  cut  the  cash  appropriation 
by  a  million  dollars  and  the  contract 
authority  in  half.  The  House  itself 
threw  out,  on  a  point  of  order,  the  con¬ 
tract  authority,  but  the  amount  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  requested  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  due  course. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute,  there  are 
other  inter-American  organizations,  for 
eight  of  which  requests  for  appropria¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $3,032,919  have  been 
made. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  Report  No.  1274, 
filed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor]  on  February  14, 
1950.  The  appendixes  to  this  report 
commencing  on  page  50  give  a  list  of  the 
permanent  and  emergency  international 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates.  This  list  totals  47  in  num¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  the  list  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Permanent  and  Emergency  International 

Organizations  in  Which  the  United 

States  Participates 

I.  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies: 
United  Nations  (including  International 
Court  of  Justice);  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization;  International  Civil  Aviation  Or¬ 
ganization;  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion;  International  Telecommunication  Un¬ 
ion;  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization;  Universal  Postal 
Union;  World  Health  Organization;  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment;  International  Monetary  Fund; 


International  Refugee  Organization; 1  United 
Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund.1  — 

II.  Inter-American  organizations:  Ameri¬ 
can  International  Institute  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Childhood,  Inter -American  Indian 
Institute,  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Radio  Of¬ 
fice,  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  In¬ 
ternational  Office  of  Postal  Union  of  Americas 
and  Spain,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History,  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
Pan  American  Union  (including  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board). 

III.  Other  international  organizations: 
Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration, 
Cape  Spartel  and  Tangier  Lighthouse,  Carib¬ 
bean  Commission,  Central  Bureau  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Map  of  the  Millionth  Scale,  In¬ 
ternational  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Property,  International  Bureau  for 
the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions  and  Seven  Associated 
Unions,  International  Criminal  Police  Com¬ 
mission,  International  Hydrographic  Bureau, 
International  Meteorological  Organization, 
International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com¬ 
mission,  International  Statistical  Bureau  at 
The  Hague,  International  Sugar  Council, 
Permanent  International  Association  of 
Navigation  Congresses,  South  Pacific  Com¬ 
mission. 

temporary  international  organizations  in 

WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATES 

Central  Rhine  Commission,  Inter-Allied 
Reparation  Agency,  International  Authority 
for  the  Ruhr,  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee,  International  Seed  Testing  As¬ 
sociation,  International  Tin  Study  Group, 
International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Or¬ 
ganizations,  Rubber  Study  Group. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  call  attention 
to  a  few  organizations.  Under  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies 
there  are  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization;  the  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Organization;  the  International 
Labor  Organization;  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union;  and  many 
others.  Under  the  inter-American  or¬ 
ganizations  there  are  the  American  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood  ;the  Inter- American  Indian 
Institute;  the  Inter- American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences;  the  Inter- 
American  Radio  Office;  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  and 
others.  Under  the  heading  “Other  in¬ 
ternational  organizations”  there  are  the 
Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Arbi¬ 
tration;  the  Caribbean  Commission;  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs,  and  others. 

Then  under  the  heading  of  “Tem¬ 
porary  international  organizations  in 
which  the  United  States  participates,” 
there  are  the  International  Cotton  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  the  International 
Seed  Testing  Association,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tin  Study  Group,  and  several 
othei's. 


1  These  organizations  are  not  permanent 
but  were  created  to  meet  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  World  War  II.  The  IRO, 
which  is  scheduled  to  terminate  its  opera¬ 
tions  on  March  31,  1951,  Is  a  specialized 
agency  and  is  therefore  included  here  as 
such.  The  UNICEF  has  no  termination  date 
and  is  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ferguson!  had  the  foresight  last 
August  to  ask  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  secure  information  for  him  concern¬ 
ing  United  States  technical  assistance 
and  exchange  programs  for  certain  other 
foreign  expenditures.  I  call  attention 
at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  it  took  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  more  than  5 
months  to  gather  the  material  and  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
February  8.  This,  I  think,  might  well 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  many  different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another.  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  figures 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  received  and 
which  he  was  good  enough  a  few  days 
ago  to  read  into  the  record  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations  for  State, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  with  other 
figures  which  have  been  furnished  me. 
It  is  extremely  difficult.  The  figures 
which  I  now  quote  are  figures  which 
were  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
on  March  27  and  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951: 

First.  Technical  assistance  in  Con- 
nally  amendment  to  S.  3304:  $45,000,000. 
This  includes  $2,900,000  Smith-Mundt 
Act  money  and  a  cash  appropriation  for 
the  Institute  of  American  Affairs  of 
$6,500,000  but  does  not  take  into  account 
contract  authority  requested  in  the 
amount  of  $14,000,000  for  the  Institute. 

Second.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
$15,000,000  included  in  the  ECA  authori¬ 
zation  for  technical  assistance  and 
$2,779,000  in  the  Korea  authorization. 

Third.  Other  statutes  authorize  $501,- 
489,  or  a  total  of  $63,280,482.- 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  total  I  have 
just  given,  we  pay  about  $29,000,000  to  the 
regular  budgets  of  the  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  exclusive  of  contributions  to 
IRO.  Of  this,  about  $2,000,000  goes  for 
technical  assistance. 

Fifth.  It  also  costs  $1,600,000  to  staff 
our  missions  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  directly  for  technical 
assistance.  There  should  further  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid 
to  the  various  people  who  supervise  all 
of  our  international  organizations  in  the 
State  Department;  that  is,  the  people 
who  stay  in  this  country  and  back  up  the 
overseas  force. 

If  we  add  these  figures  together,  we  get 
about  $65,000,000  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  $27,000,000  to  regular  budgets  of 
international  organizations,  exclusive  of 
technical  assistance,  and  $1,600,000  for 
missions  to  international  organizations, 
or  approximately  $94,000,000. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  would  call  at¬ 
tention  at  this  point  to  a  memorandum 
from  the  State  Department  showing  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  business.  I  shall  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  memorandum  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  point  out  that  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  memorandum 
states: 

The  estimate  of  this  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  service  to  business  program  for  fiscal 
year  1951  is  $398,000. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  that  amount  is 
appropriated,  it  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
totals  I  have  given. 


1950 
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I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Service  of  Commerce  Department  to 
Business 

The  service  outlined  here  is  to  provide  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  business  problems  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  to  the  American  business  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  collaborate  directly  with 
business  in  stimulating  foreign  investment 
undertakings.  Lack  of  this  information 
constitutes  one  of  the  impediments  to  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  investment. 

This  general  program  is  composed  of  the 
following  elements: 

(a)  Census  of  United  States  private  in¬ 
vestments  abroad:  This  will  provide  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  character  of  existing 
investment,  annual  earnings  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  payment.  The  latest  census  of  Ameri¬ 
can  investment  abroad  covered  holdings  as 
of  May  31,  1943  but  used  1942  and  1943  values. 

(b)  Country  industrial  development:  A 
thorough  collection  and  analysis  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  needed  of  economic,  financial,  and 
industrial  information  on  each  country,  in 
order  to  provide  business  with  a  more  com¬ 
plete  background  for  their  investment  activi¬ 
ties.  This  work  will  involve  interdepart¬ 
mental  cooperation  and  some  field  surveys. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  proposes  to 
set  up  an  industry  advisory  committee  to 
insure  the  most  practical  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  investment  in  connection 
with  country  industrial  development,  and 
will  also  expand  its  contacts  with  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  business  and  industry  on  more 
specialized  foreign  business  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  estimate  of  this  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  service  to  business  program  .for  fiscal 
year  1951  is  $398,000. 

Preparation  of  field  data:  Not  included 
here  is  a  proposal  for  strengthening  the  eco¬ 
nomic  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  some 
underdeveloped  areas  with  investment  an¬ 
alysts,  in  order  to  provide  on  a  continuing 
basis  from  the  field  the  additional  current 
data  'and  analyses  relating  to  investment  op¬ 
portunities  and  business  problems  called  for 
under  this  program  of  service  to  business. 
This  permanent  addition  to  the  reporting 
requirements  is  presented  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  expanded  responsibilities 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  I  think  it  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  memorandum  covering  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  The  memorandum  has 
been  handed  to  me  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  three-page  memorandum, 
and  substantiates  the  figures  I  have  just 
tried  to  read  under  the  five  points.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  repeat  those  statements,  but  I  now 
ask  to  have  the  memorandum  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Your  request  is  as  follows: 

How  much  “technical  assistance’’  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  ECA  and  other  agencies  excepted 
from  section  417  (a)  of  aid  bill  (title  III, 
H.  R.  7797)? 

Should  this  amount  be  added  to  the  $45,- 
000,000  in  aid  or  is  it  part  of  it? 

2.  Technical  assistance  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  law  and  excluded  from  Aid  Act  are 
those  carried  on  under: 


(a)  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress, 
“not  primarily  related  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment.” 

(b)  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act. 

(c)  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act. 

(d)  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

(e)  Korean  Aid  Act  (not  a  part  of  ECA  esti¬ 
mates)  . 

3.  Estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1951  under  these  statutes  are  as  follows: 


(a)  Public  Law  402  (not  in  aid).  $358, 101 

(b)  International  Aviation  Fa- 

cities  Act _  None 

(c)  Philippine  Rehabilitation 

Act _ _ _  143,  381 

(d)  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1948,  as  amended _  15,  000,  000 

(e)  Korean  Aid  Act _  2,779,000 


Total _  18,  280,  482 


4.  These  amounts  are  being  requested  in 
appropriations  other  than  the  aid  appropri¬ 
ation.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  $45,000,000 
for  aid. 

5.  The  total  estimated  expenditures  for 
all  technical  assistance  activities  are  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

(a)  Under  aid _ $45,000,000 

(b)  Not  under  aid _  18,  280,  482 


Total _  63,  280,  482 


6.  The  total  estimated  expenditures  for 
all  technical-assistance  activities  are  shown 
in  terms  of  H.  R.  7797,  as  follows: 


(a)  Technical  assistance  author¬ 
ization  in  H.  R.  7797 _ $62,779,000 


Aid  (title  III) _  45,  000,  000 

Eca  (included  in  total 
ECA  authorization  of 

$2,100,000,000) _  15,  000,  000 

Korea  (included  in  to¬ 
tal  Korea  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $100,000,000).  2,  779,  000 


-  Total -  62,  779,  000 

(b)  Technical  assistance  author¬ 
ized  in  other  statutes _  501,  482 


Total _  62,  280,  482 


7.  The  details  on  technical  assistance  ac¬ 
tivities  and  expenditures  outside  aid  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  Educational  exchange  activities  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  402  outside  the  Aid  Act: 

The  1951  State  Department  appropriation 
request  includes  the  following  items  for 
technical  cooperation— advice  to  foreign 
governments  and  training  of  their  nation¬ 
als — in  cultural  fields: 


Archival  science _ $21,  352 

Historical  resources _  55,  691 

Library  sciences _  84,  438 

Social  anthropology _ 105,  840 

Wildlife  resources _  90,  780 


Total _  358,  101 


(b)  Technical  assistance  under  Interna¬ 
tional  Aviation  Facilities  Act: 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  1951. 

(c)  Technical-assistance  activities  under 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act: 

Most  Philippine  rehabilitation  activities 
are  ending  in  1950;  $3,013,062  was  made  avail¬ 
able  for  fiscal  1950  activities  in  the  following 


fields : 

Public-road  maintenance _  $16, 184 

River  and  harbor  engineering _  200 

Public-health  facilities _  1, 122,  841 

Seamanship _  246,  201 

Civil  aviation... _  175,  315 

Meteorology _  124,268 

Fisheries _ _ _ 976,  385 

Geodetic  and  hydrographic  work.  351,  668 


Total . 3,013,062 
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The  only  item  being  requested  for  1951  is 
for  seamanship,  a  sum  of  $143,381. 

(d)  ECA  technical  assistance.  In  fiscal 
year  1950,  ECA  set  aside  $15,000,000  for  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  activities.  Of  this  amount, 
$2,589,300  has  actually  been  spent  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1949.  The  amount  estimated  to 
be  spent  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1950, 
is  $6,250,900,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of 
$8,840,200.  The  remainder — $6,159,800 — has 
been  transferred  to  country-aid  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1951,  ECA  estimates  its 
project  needs  for  technical  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $16,359,900.  However,  since  there 
may  be  lapses  in  the  program  and  some  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  run  over  the  fiscal-year  pe¬ 
riod,  ECA  has  reduced  its  request  to  the 
round  figure  of  $15,000,000.  It  intends  to 
use  the  full  amount  in  fiscal  1951  if  the 
funds  are  made  available. 

The  fields  of  activity  represented  in  the 
ECA  technical-assistance  program  are : 


Industrial  productivity _  $6, 120,  500 

Overseas  territories _  2,  495,  700 

Agricultural  productivity _  2,  344,  000 

Marketing _  1,  447,  300 

Manpower  utilization _  1,421,830 

Public  administration _  1,  204,  300 

Communications  and  transpor¬ 
tation _  864, 400 

Tourism _  162,  000 

Miscellaneous  and  program  costs  300,  000 


Total -  16,359,900 


(e)  Korean  Aid  Act: 

Activities  under  this  act  are  in  the  same 
fields  as  point  4,  but  the  funds  are  part  of 
the  request  of  $100,000,000  for  Korean  aid. 


The  amounts  requested  for  1951  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Management  and  training _ $1,  650,  000 

Technical  training  institute  in 

Korea  _  430,  000 

Training  Koreans  in  United 

States _  129,  000 

Special  training  and  assistance 

projects _ 1 _  170,  000 

Training  supplies  and  equipment  400,  000 


Total _  2,  779,  000 


•  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  cite  these  figures  to  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  expense  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  involved  in  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  participation  in  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  In  considering  this 
expense  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  it  nor  am  I  criticizing 
any  international  organization  at  the 
present  time.  By  and  large,  I  am  for 
international  organizations  to  which  we 
now  belong,  because  I  believe  that  when 
they  are  properly  administered  they  can 
be  a  tremendous  force  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  a  closer  understanding  among  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  understanding  will 
help  lead  us  to  a  true  peace  among  all 
nations. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  let  me  re¬ 
peat:  The  House  authorization  for  its 
title  III  calls  for  only  $25,000,000  for 
technical  assistance.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  provides  for  $45,000,000,  but  the 
true  questions  are:  Where  does  it  lead 
us?  How  far  should  we  go?  What  per¬ 
cent  should  be  private  investment?  How 
many  of  the  taxpayer’s  dollars  should 
we  send  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  try 
to  realize  our  objective  of  developing 
under-developed  areas  in  order  to  give 
our  citizens  more  business  and  to  give  us 
greater  security  and  to  provide  more 
peace  in  the  world?  Certainly,  our  objec¬ 
tive  cannot  be  fully  realized  merely  by 
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the  spending  of  dollars.  It  must  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  on  a  basis  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  our  citizens  and  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  both  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  our  security,  and 
world  peace. 

I  have  tried  in  this  brief  manner  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  scope  of  our 
technical  assistance  organizations  al¬ 
ready  under  way  and  of  the  need  for  a 
careful  study  before  we  are  committed, 
perhaps  too  far,  along  the  lines  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  before  we  have  consoli¬ 
dated  what  we  are  now  doing.  Although 
the  appropriation  now  requested  is,  in 
terms  of  present-day  figures,  not  very 
substantial,  even  if  it  is  made  what  we 
want  to  know  is  where  we  are  heading, 
how  much  the  cost  is,  and  how  much  can 
be  done  through  private  agencies  if  the 
Government  is  willing  to  work  to  create 
a  proper  atmosphere  to  encourage  these 
private  agencies  and  private  investment. 
As  I  see  it,  this  is  a  long-term  pull,  except 
where  such  assistance  may  be  needed  to 
bolster  our  immediate  policy  against  the 
spread  of  communism.  Certainly  I  have 
always  tried  by  my  votes  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  and  to  vote  for  assistance 
in  that  connection,  be  it  military,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance. 

To  encourage  and  help  private  invest¬ 
ment,  we  already  have  in  existence  the 
International  Bank  and  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  The  first-mentioned  inter¬ 
governmental  agency  has  met  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  This  International  Bank 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  guarantee 
international  government  loans.  It 
may  be  expected  to  play  a  fuller  role  as 
the  years  go  by;  but  this  institution,  like 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  is  designed  to 
supplement,  not  to  supplant,  normal  in¬ 
vestment  channels. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  saw  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  May- 
bank]  ,  in  which  the  head  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  stated  that  that  bank  had 
$2,000,000,000  in  loans  in  40  different 
countries. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  normal  in¬ 
vestment  channels  which  we  must  over¬ 
come  is  the  question  of  exchange  con¬ 
vertibility.  The  international  monetary 
fund  was  set  up  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty;  but,  as  all  of  us  well  know,  in 
many  cases  it  faces  almost  insoluble  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  present  time.  In  the  end, 
these  difficulties  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  have  trade  between  nations. 
Today  we  know  that  the  old-fashioned 
barter  method  of  trade  is  being  more 
widely  used  than  before. 

The  more  I  have  studied  the  question 
of  technical  missions  and  the  question 
of  creating  a  satisfactory  investment  cli¬ 
mate,  the  more  difficult  I  find  the  whole 
problem  which  is  involved.  It  is  one 
which  I  believe  has  tremendous  poten¬ 
tialities,  but  it  is  also  one  which  leads  to 
tremendous  responsibilities.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  has  before  it  now  for  ratification  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce  with 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  treaty  because  I  think  it 
might  have  been  very  beneficial  if  we 
had  been  able  to  debate  its  terms  and 


its  ratification  prior  to  the  discussion 
now  under  way.  It  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  an  over-all  attempt  to  secure  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Uruguay  and  our 
country  in  the  interest  of  better  trade 
relations,  better  friendship,  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  movement  of  capital.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  a  completely  model 
treaty,  because,  frankly,  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  its  terms;  but  I  do 
say  it  is  the  type  of  treaty  that  I  have  in 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  point  4— not  by  the  taxpayers, 
but  by  the  movement  of  private  capital. 

A  proper  investment  atmosphere,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
slow  and  difficult  process,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  must  seek  to  obtain  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the  interest 
of  friendship  among  nations  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
having  trade  for  its  citizens,  so  as  to  have 
more  jobs. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved;  What  does  a  favorable  atmos¬ 
phere  for  an  investor  mean?  It  may 
mean  many  things.  Of  course,  the  chief 
one  is  confidence  that  the  country  in 
which  the  investment  is  made  will  have 
a  stable  government  that  will  live  up  to 
its  obligations.  No  one  can  guarantee 
this,  but  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
country  to  help  attract  American  in¬ 
vestment  and  a  willingness  on  our  part 
to  work  with  that  country  and  to  assure 
it  that  we  want  to  help  and  welcome  its 
friendship  will  go  a  long  way.  There 
may  be  some  need  for  some  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  guaranty ;  but  if  a  Government 
guaranty  is  used,  it  should  be  used  care¬ 
fully  and  sparingly,  because  in  the  long 
run  it  will  only  lead  to  confusion  and  to 
an  endless  list  of  Government  guaran¬ 
ties  in  business.  The  clearest  guaranty 
by  our  Government  is  that  of  converti¬ 
bility  and  against  expropriation.  These 
are  powers  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  now  has,  but  they  are  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  now  has  those  powers,  even  though 
we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will  clarify 
them.  However,  one  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  involved  is,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  to  write  out  such  guaranties  of 
convertibility  and  against  expropriation 
on  a  contract  basis  and  to  carry  them 
out. 

Here  are  a  few  more  thoughts  in 
regard  to  creating  such  an  atmosphere: 
The  individual  should,  through  treaty 
agreements,  be  sure  that  his  American 
employees  are  not  interfered  with  as 
to  their  persons,  their  personal  belong¬ 
ings,  their  ability  to  enter  and  leave 
the  country,  their  ability  to  receive  food 
from  home,  and  their  own  clothes  and 
furniture  for  their  own  use,  and  that 
they  are  not  discriminated  against  in 
regard  to  taxation  or  otherwise.  There 
should  be  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
conversion  of  currencies.  Very  few  na¬ 
tions  today  do  not  have  exchange  control. 
It  must  be  understood  just  what  priority 
American  investment  capital  and  the 
service  of  capital  will  have.  All  phases 
of  capital  should  be  covered — interest, 
amortization  on  loans,  dividends  on 
stocks,  profits  from  branch  establish¬ 
ments,  fees  for  industrial  techniques, 


royalties,  copyrights,  and  many  others. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  tied  in  with  the 
International  Fund  and  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  practices.  There  also 
must  be  some  kind  of  agreement  that  the 
foreign  country  will  not  expropriate 
the  American  investors’  property.  There 
must  be  proper  guaranty  as  regards 
taxation,  a  proper  method  of  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  the  company  and 
the  government,  what  court  will  have 
jurisdiction,  and  whether  the  matter  can 
be  taken  to  an  international  court. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
readily  come  to  everyone’s  mind,  but 
there  are  many  more  that  cannot  be 
worked  out  overnight. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we 
have  before  us  for  ratification  a  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  with  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  We 
also  have  before  us  a  treaty  for  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Ireland  to  avoid  double 
taxation,  and  a  claims  convention  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  An  Italian 
treaty  of  friendship  was  ratified  in  June 
1948,  and  a  treaty  with  Ireland  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  28, 
1950.  That  is  another  treaty  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  It  takes 
time  to  draft  those  treaties.  We  also 
must  consider  various  kinds  of  political 
considerations  in  the  country  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  I  mention  these  matters 
briefly,  as  they  are  just  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  to  encourage  our  citizens  to  in¬ 
vest  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
They  point  to  the  complexities  of  the 
whole  problem,  and  lead  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  further  bipar¬ 
tisan  study. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  expense 
to  our  Government  of  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  through  the  United  Nations 
organizations  and  bilateral  understand¬ 
ings  that  we  are  now  conducting.  The 
more  I  go  into  the  problem,  the  more 
I  believe  that  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  study  it  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  be  of  very 
great  value  and  will  not  delay  to  any 
degree  the  technical  assistance  in  which 
we  are  now  participating.  I  cite  the  fact 
that  such  a  commission  will  not  in  any 
way  stop  the  work  on  our  inter- American 
activities,  nor  will  it  stop  the  assistance 
that  we  may  be  rendering  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  and  educational  nature  in  southeast 
Asia,  for  the  President  has  remaining, 
I  understand,  from  a  $75,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose,  around  $45,- 
000,000.  The  authorization  act  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  in  scope,  in  my  opinion, 
'  to  permit  the  President  to  furnish  in 
that  area  what  we  have  been  discussing, 
in  the  form  of  technical  assistance.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  other  unallocated 
balances  from  previous  appropriations. 
This  makes  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  available  for  this  purpose  in 
southeast  Asia.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  appointment  of  such  a  bipartisan 
commission  for  careful  study  of  this 
problem  in  no  way  weakens  or  runs  con¬ 
trary  to  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
point  4  program.  Rather,  it  will  go  far 
toward  assuring  a  sound,  sensible,  and 
productive  implementation  of  point  4  in 
all  its  aspects,  especially  at  that  critical 
time  when  EGA  comes  to  an  end. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
.  we  may  adopt  the  amendment  that  will 
permit  a  bipartisan  commission,  a  joint 
cooperative  effort  joined  in  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Congress,  and  the  public,  to 
study  this  problem  and  make  a  report 
to  us  next  March.  We  can  then  be 
guided  by  circumstances  as  to  how  to 
proceed,  with  a  much  better  background 
than  we  now  have,  which  will  lead  to 
greater  security  for  ourselves  and  a  more 
secure  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  been  privileged  to  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  realize 
the  importance  of  the  problem  which  he 
has  discussed,  and  which  deals  with  the 
whole  future  of  our  relationships  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  careful  study  which  he 
proposes  is  well  warranted  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  being  sure  that  we  shall  make  no 
false  step.  I  particularly  approve  his 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  an 
atmosphere  congenial  to  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

We  realize,  I  think,  that  whether  the 
system  of  private  enterprise  under 
which  America  has  made  its  amazing  de¬ 
velopment  is  to  continue  to  flourish  in 
the  world  or  is  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
and  more  completely  socialized  state,  is 
one  of  the  great  issues  in  the  world 
mind  at  the  present  time.  The  govern- 
ment-to-government  dealings,  which 
have  perhaps  necessarily  been  an  aspect 
of  relationships  during  the  war  and  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter,  must  not  continue 
indefinitely,  because  they  are  so  nicely 
calculated  to  force  all  private  enterprise 
into  the  control  of  the  Government, 
whether  or  not  that  be  the  intent.  That 
is  why  I  think  we  should  be  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  careful  documentation 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  given  to  his  amendment  and  the 
reasons  he  has  set  forth  why  its  adop¬ 
tion  should  at  least  be  considered 
seriously. 

The  discussion  in  which  I  now  desire 
to  engage  leads,  or  at  any  rate  relates 
very  closely,  to  the  same  problem,  the 
problem  of  our  trade  relationships. 
Some  10  days  ago  the  President  invited 
to  the  White  House  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  to  discuss 
the  reimplementation — if  the  word  is 
correct — of  the  so-called  bipartisan 
policy.  The  word  “bipartisan”  seems  to 
be  in  some  aspects  a  red  rag  to  some 
bulls;  so  I  should  prefer  to  say  “the 
matter  of  cooperation,”  in  order  that 
we  may  avoid  any  implications  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  provocative.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  Republican  platform  and 
in  the  Republican  statement  of  aims  and 
policies  issued  recently  there  was  a  very 
clear  indication  that  the  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  associated  in  the 
drafting  of  those  declarations  recognized 
the  very  great  responsibility  upon  every 
party  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
arrive,  so  far  as  humanly  feasible,  at 
some  common  concert  of  action  in  our 
relationships  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  recent  years  in  that  direction — and 
the  United  Nations  stands  as  one  of  the 


great  monuments  to  that  achievement — 
beginning  back  during  the  bitter  years 
of  the  war,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  an  entirely  bipartisan  com¬ 
mittee  was  constituted  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  move¬ 
ments  of  this  character,  with  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  accorded  to  each  side  of  this 
political  aisle,  four  members  of  one 
party,  and  four  of  the  other,  in  order 
that  they  might  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  in  undertaking  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a 
world  structure  which  should  be,  it  was 
hoped,  equal  to  the  great  task  of  imple¬ 
menting  peace  throughout  the  world. 
That  committee  went  forward  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
achieved  the  success  which  was  crowned 
at  San  Francisco.  There  was,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  recognition  of  party  lines  in 
the  considerations  of  that  committee. 
We  were  equally  represented  on  each 
side,  and  apparently  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee,  if  not  always  unanimous, 
at  any  rate  had  no  trace,  so  far  as  the 
record  shows,  of  partisan  division. 

Following  that,  we  moved  forward  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  world  understand¬ 
ing.  The  Republican  Party  took  over 
control  for  2  years,  and  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  passed  to  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  VandenbergI.  The  same  policy 
was  continued  in  an  attempt  to  elim¬ 
inate,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  all 
primarily  partisan  considerations  in  the 
conduct  of  cur  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  control  has  now  passed  back 
across  the  aisle.  We  again  have  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  with  his  long  expe¬ 
rience,  in  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
should  seek  once  again  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  to  arrive  at  an  accommodation 
of  viewpoints  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  evolution  of  cur  foreign 
policy  in  these  very  critical  days,  I  think 
all  the  country  was  interested  and  hope¬ 
ful  that  this  might  perhaps  be  brought 
to  pass;  not  that  it  would  ever  be  com¬ 
pletely  realized,  but  that  in  substantial 
measure  there  might  be  accord. 

I  shall  not  look  back  to  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  recent  years  to  determine  the 
responsibility  for  any  change  in  policy 
which  has  ensued,  but  shall  look  forward 
simply  into  the  future,  as  one  who,  30 
years  ago,  first  associated  himself  as  a 
young  man  out  of  World  War  I  with  the 
so-called  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  which 
was  organized  under  entirely  bipartisan 
auspices  to  achieve  if  possible  a  union 
of  peoples  of  the  world  at  that  time. 
It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  profound  regret 
that  the  atmosphere  in  this  country  at 
that  time  did  not  seem  to  be  congenial 
to  its  achievement.  Whether  the  cause 
of  world  understanding  would  have  been 
advanced,  had  we  entered  the  League  of 
Nations  at  that  time,  may  always  be  a 
matter  of  debate.  Unless  the  American 
people,  by  a  very  substantial  majority, 
were  in  favor  of  that  course,  it  would, 
in  any  event,  have  been  abortive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recent  suggestion  from  the 


President  brought  the  hope  to  all  those 
who  have  realized  the  significance  of 
current  events  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
we  would  seek  that  course. 

So  to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  profound 
regret  that  on  the  day  following  th.  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  President  there  should  have 
been  urged  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  one  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  aspects  of  our  foreign  relations,  a 
subject  upon  which  there  have  been  al¬ 
ways,  historically,  the  sharpest  divisions 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  late  as  last  year  there  was  an  issue 
presented  in  that  very  connection  on 
which  there  was  an  absolutely  partisan 
division,  the  only  one  I  know  of  in  the 
whole  session  of  the  last  Congress,  ex¬ 
cept  for  various  minor  matters. 

It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  profound  re¬ 
gret  that  the  administration  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  urge  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  session,  when  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  ahead,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  International  Trade 
Organization.  This  subject  has  been 
under  discussion  for  a  long  time.  Two 
years  ago,  in  fact,  when  this  body  was 
under  Republican  control,  the  matter 
was  referred,  I  believe,  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin] 
held  hearings  upon  the  then  draft  of  the 
charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  for,  I  think,  a  period  of  at 
least  20  weeks,  going  with  meticulous 
detail  into  the  question.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say, 
is  probably  more  completely  informed 
regarding  this  matter  than  is  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress,  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  his  very  great  talent 
to  a  study  of  the  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  feels  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
wise  to  proceed  with  this  matter  at  this 
time,  considering  all  the  controversial 
problems  involved. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Knowland  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  the  International 
Trade  Organization  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  treaty,  and  that  if  this  country 
should  become  involved  in  that  Organiza¬ 
tion  it  would  do  so  by  means  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  treaty? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  question  and  one  which  has 
been  under  debate  for  a  very  long  time. 
As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  the 
question  of  what  is  a  treaty  and  what  is 
an  agreement  is  still  a  difficult  one. 
There  is  a  twilight  zone  involved.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  various  questions  we  have 
considered,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  State  Department  itself 
has  considered  this  question  a  very  long 
time,  and — the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
correct  me  if  I  misstate  it — I  think  it 
finally  concluded  it  would  submit  ITO  to 
the  Congress  as  an  executive  agreement, 
so  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  could 
concur  in  implementing  legislation, 
rather  than  submitting  it  as  a  treaty, 
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although  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  House.  The  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  VandenbergI,  who  was  at  that 
time,  2  years  ago,  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  asked  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin] 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  to  hold  hearings  on  the  matter, 
saying  they  would  like  to  have  it  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  be¬ 
cause  probably  80  percent  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  were  concerned  with  trade  and 
tariff  regulations. 

So -I  am  unable  to  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  cotegorically,  yes  or 
no,  except  to  say  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  present  treats  it  as  ah  agree¬ 
ment,  while  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  believes  it  should  have  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  treaty,  because  I  recently  heard 
him  say  it  imposes  far  greater  restric¬ 
tions  upon  our  sovereignty  and  freedom 
of  action  than  do  many  matters  which 
we  have  considered  as  treaties. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  So  it  is  my  very 
earnest  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  that  committee,  in  considering  the 
questions  which  should  appropriately  re¬ 
ceive  our  attention  at  this  time,  will 
give  very  careful  consideration  as  to 
whether  in  the  interest  of  the  accord 
which  we  desire  in  many  fundamental 
matters,  it  would  be  well  to  postpone 
until  next  year,  at  least,  a  study  of  the 
charter  of  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  with  all  the  matters  which 
the  Senator  from  Masachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  has  urged,  which  are  most 
pertinent.  It  should  also  be  realized  that 
only  2  countries  up  to  the  present  time, 
out  of  30  or  40,  have  acted  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect, 
with  the  power  of  the  administration  to 
move  further  in  that  direction. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  at  least  give  his  usual  careful 
consideration  to  a  possible  delay  in  this 
matter,  with  the  idea  that  other  very 
much  more  pressing  questions,  which, 
perhaps,  are  of  greater  immediate  im¬ 
portance,  may  be  considered,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  an  accommodation  of 
viewpoints  rather  than  to  precipitate  an 
issue  which  will  inevitably  involve  a  very 
heated  discussion  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  with  the  danger  of  a  rather  sharp 
partisan  division  upon  the  question, 
which  might  do  very  great  injury  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  about  some  under¬ 
standing  in  other  matters. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  it  has  been  his  observation  that 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  treat  a  subject  matter  which 
previously  would  have  been  considered  as 
a  treaty,  because  of  its  nature,  as  an 
executive  agreement,  rather  than  as  a 
treaty? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  considerable  concern. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  factors  which  differentiate  the 
ITO  matter  from  the  ordinary  treaty. 
It  deals  principally  with  tariffs  and  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  of  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  hasprimary  jurisdiction 
because  of  its  originating  revenue  bills. 
So  some  of  the  trend  which  the  Senator 
suggests  is  caused  by  pressure  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  other  persons  who 
feel  the  Senate  is  taking  over,  instead 
of  giving  the  House  an  opportunity.  We 
remember  the  old  Jay  treaty  in  which 
a  similar  question  was  vigorously  raised. 
So  I  do  not  regard  it  as  any  effort  to 
evade  the  issue  as  to  a  treaty,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  at  this 
time  holding  hearings. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  only  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  that  it 
was  referred  to  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  considered  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  for  its  transfer  to  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  very  reason  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  so  properly  points 
out.  But  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  was 
not  prepared  this  morning  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details,  but  I  know  the  House 
is  giving  attention  to  this  very  question, 
which  we  have  not  yet  considered.  I 
think  the  reason  I  have  suggested  is 
the  primary  one  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  and  it  is  not  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  evade  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  whereby  the  Senate  alone  ratifies 
treaties. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  of  agreement,  in  the 
light  of  what  he  says.  Has  there  been 
any  conclusion  reached  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  say  there 
has  not  been.  Of  course,  agreements 
are  ratified,  in  a  sense,  by  both  bodies, 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress, 
so  that  both  bodies  are  having  a  voice 
in  the  matter  as  we  now  look  forward 
to  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
either  the  Senator  from  Maine  or  the 
Senator  from  Texas  whether  there  is 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  ratification  of  a  trade 
agreement?  The  point  I  have  in  mind  is 
this:  If  a  particular  document  is  a 
treaty,  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  it  is  a  trade  agreement,  is  there 
any  provision  which  requires  any  action 
by  Congress,  or  does  not  the  Executive 
have  authority,  under  the  law,  to  make 
such  trade  agreement?  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  last  part 
of  his  statement.  A  trade  agreement 
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may  be  made  effective  without  any  action 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  said,  I  believe. 
In  other  words,  if  it  is  an  executive 
agreement,  by  its  very  terms  it  means 
that  the  Executive  can  make  it.  Of 
course,  he  may  have  to  come  to  Congress 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  implement  it. 
I  think  I  used  the  word  “implement”  be¬ 
fore.  It  may  be  that  the  agreement  can 
be  implemented  only  by  action  of  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  so  far  as  an  agreement 
itself  is  concerned,  it  is  binding  by  action 
of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Knowland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  precisely  the 
thought  I  had  in  mind.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  state  it  clearly.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  if  a  particular  document  is  in 
fact  a  treaty,  the  proper  body  to  ratify 
it  is  the  Senate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  executive  agreement,  there  is  no 
provision  of  law  which  requires  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  Congress  of  such  agreement. 
Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  an  executive 
agreement  can  be  made  by  the  executive 
department?  On  the  other  hand,  a 
document  which  is  a  treaty  cannot  be 
made  by  the  executive  department,  save 
only  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  his  understanding.  I  see 
not  only  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  but  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  in  the  Chamber.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  be  a  better  authority 
on  that  point  than  I  would  presume  to  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  An  executive  agree¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  be  valid  without  ratifi¬ 
cation,  must  be  on  some  subject  on  which 
the  President  has  authority  to  act.  Ha 
cannot  merely  make  any  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  call  it  an  executive  agreement. 
For  instance,  the  matter  of  international 
mail  has  for  many  years  been  regarded 
as  one  on  which  the  President  can  make 
agreements  with  other  nations.  I  refer 
to  arrangements  with  respect  to  foreign 
postal  matters,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
However,  we  are  not  in  a  field  where  the 
signposts  are  very  clearly  marked. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  the 
Senate  has  the  power  to  ratify  or  re¬ 
ject  a  treaty.  The  practical  question 
is  whether  it  be  a  treaty  or  an  executive 
agreement.  There  are  many  matters 
that  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  With  reference  to 
matters  which  clearly  fall  within  the 
Executive  power,  agreements  may  be 
made  by  the  Executive,  and  they  do  not 
require  ratification  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  matter  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
treaty,  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
matter  of  the  agreement,  under  the  Con- 
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stitution,  it  must  of  course  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  alone,  because  while  the 
House  might  act  with  respect  to  a  treaty 
insofar  as  appropriating  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out  or  implement¬ 
ing  it  is  concerned,  nevertheless  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  a  treaty  itself  is  a  matter  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate. 

It  often  has  been  a  question  of  debate 
whether  an  agreement  was  a  treaty  or 
merely  an  executive  agreement.  That 
question  arose — and  not  for  the  first 
time — in  1934  when  Congress  passed  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It 
v/as  contended  by  very  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  among  them  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Hon.  Key  Pittman,  from  the 
State  of  Nevada,  that  a  trade  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  executive  department 
could  not  become  effective  until  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  because,  it  was  his  con¬ 
tention,  any  such  agreement  was  in  fact 
a  treaty.  The  contrary  view  prevailed. 
There  was  a  very  sharp  division  in  this 
body  on  the  question  at  that  time.  I 
may  say  that  there  is  always  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  an  agreement  assumes  the 
proportions  or  dignity  of  a  treaty  or  re¬ 
mains  an  executive  matter,  which  the 
Executive  himself  may  dispose  of. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
first  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  but  I 
presume  he  has  been  directing  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization.  My  examination  of  that  in¬ 
strument  convinces  me  that  it  does  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  a 
treaty.  I  think  it  is  a  treaty  which  must 
be  finally  ratified  by  the  Senate.  That- 
would  be  my  view.  There  is  a  contrary 
view  which  is  held  by  eminent  men  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  the  legislative  branch 
as  well.  Since  first  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  it,  I  have  regarded  it 
as  a  treaty.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  several  months 
ago  gave  very  careful  consideration  to 
the  ITO  before  it  was  drawn  up  in  its 
present  form.  Indeed,  for  many  weeks 
while  it  was  being  considered  at  Havana, 
or  about  to  be  considered,  we  launched 
into  a  study  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  instrument  itself.  We  were  not  then 
concerned,  with  whether  it  was  a  treaty. 
It  dealt  with  many  things,  but  it  dealt 
primarily  with  trade,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  is  interested  in 
trade  and  tariffs,  particularly  as  trade 
is  affected  by  our  tariff  policies,  and  for 
that  reason  we  were  trying  to  make  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  as  I  said, 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  treaty. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  about  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  the  executive  department  is 
asking  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  being  asked.  I  understood  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  that  a  resolution  or  an  enabling 
act  had  been  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  matter 
over  which  the  House,  concurrently  with 
the  Senate,  would  have  jurisdiction 
under  this  instrument,  whether  it  be  a 
treaty  or  an  agreement.  However,  in  my 
own  view  it  is  a  treaty  and  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  treaty. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  from  one  who  has  been  advising 
me  in  the  matter  that  the  executive  de¬ 
parent  apparently  has  recognized  that 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  therefore  some  fur¬ 
ther  authorization  is  necessary.  To 
what  extent  Congress  may  authorize  the 
Executive  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
executive  power,  without  congressional 
action,  opens  another  field,  of  course. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  it  is  true 
also  that  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  does  contain  one  section  which  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  so-called 
point-4  program  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  discussed,  and  it  does 
go  to  considerable  length  into  rights, 
obligations,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of 
countries  in  developing  their  interna¬ 
tional  trade  relations. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  believe  that  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  investment  section  of 
ITO. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  believe  that  is  what 
is  referred  to,  although  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  it.  It  has  been  several 
months  since  I  studied  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  at  any  time  the  Habana 
Charter  for  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  as  a  treaty  for  ratification  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  know.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  be  able 
to  advise  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  Senate 
has  not  taken  any  action.  No  bill  has 
been  introduced.  We  have  in  our  files 
in  the  committee  a  proposed  bill  which 
was  forwarded  to  us,  but  it  has  not  been 
introduced.  It  is  a  bill  treating  the  in¬ 
strument  as  a  joint  resolution,  and  not 
as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Maine  object  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
ready  reference,  I  should  offer  for  the 
Record,  at  this  point,  the  numbers  of 
certain  joint  resolutions  which  have  been 
handed  me  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
coming  from  the  House,  which  pertain 
to  this  matter? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  House  Joint  Resolution  14, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  January  3,  1949.  I  also  call 
attention  to  House  Joint  Resolution  71, 
introduced  on  January  6,  1949,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  finally, 
House  Joint  Resolution  236,  introduced 
in  the  House  on  May  3,  1949. 

I  cite  these  measures  not  with  a  view 
of  establishing  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
strument  is  in  fact  a  treaty  or  a  trade 


agreement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ready 
reference,  so  that  we  may  have  these 
numbers  before  us  during  the  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  in  read¬ 
ing  the  address  subsequently. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  one  more  word. 

What  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  in 
mind  a  while  ago,  when  he  said  what 
the  prevailing  route  should  be  where 
there  were  no  clearly  marked  signposts, 
was  that  there  always  arises  the  question 
whether  one  of  these  instruments  is  in 
fact  a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement, 
and  the  distinction  is  not  clear.  There 
is  a  field  there  which  is  not  clear,  and 
each  case  has  to  depend  upon  its  own 
circumstances  and  the  particular  facts. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  bearing  on  this  point,  which  is 
apparently  what  the  House  is  consider¬ 
ing,  authorizes  the  President  to  accept 
membership  for  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  I 
assume  under  the  theory  that  he  does 
not  have  the  authority  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  evidently  the  form  in 
which  the  question  is  approached,  and  I 
apprehend  that  subsequently  there  will 
be  due  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
the  instrument  should  be  considered  as 
a  treaty,  in  which  event  it  would  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

Bearing  on  this  question,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
not  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  at 
this  session,  because  the  trade  situation 
at  this  time  is  of  a  very  transitory  char¬ 
acter,  with  the  rapid  changes  which  are 
occurring  as  a  result  of  devaluation 
abroad,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
covery  which  is  going  on  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  result  that  a  very  radical 
change  is  taking  place  at  the  present 
time.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  most 
unfortunate  to  precipitate  not  only  this 
highly  controversial  matter  into  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  very  calm  and  col¬ 
lected  atmosphere  in  the  next  few 
months,  because  it  will  be  impossible  to 
consider  wisely  the  course  we  should  take 
until  we  shall  see  a  little  more  clearly 
the  implications  of  the  current  trend. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  5  months  are  so  radical,  fol¬ 
lowing  devaluation  last  September,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  at  this  time 
to  forecast  what  the  situation  may  be 
a  few  months  from  today.  Before  we 
freeze  the  situation,  as  we  would  in  large 
measure  do  by  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  to  pause  and  consider 
and  see  a  little  more  clearly  the  de¬ 
veloping  patterns  of  world  trade,  before 
we  freeze  arbitrarily  the  condition  as 
it  now  exists. 

ECA  AND  THE  DOLLAR  GAP 

So  I  desire  to  address  myself — and  it 
has  a  very  definite  relationship  to  the 
pending  legislation — to  the  ECA  and  the 
dollar  gap. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  now  the 
air  has  been  filled  with  talk  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  dollar  gap,  and  with  agonized  pleas 
for  doing  something  about  it. 
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We  are  told  that  ECA  must  continue 
indefinitely  unless  we  take  steps  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  good  many  foreign  nations  with 
other  means  of  support.  I  think  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  some  time  ago  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
appropriate  one  billion  or  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  following  the  ECA  in  order 
to  stabilize  world  trade. 

■Without  in  the  least  underestimating 
the  desirability  of  bringing  into  rea¬ 
sonable  relationship  our  outgo  of  dollars 
and  our  income,  I  must  take  serious  is¬ 
sue  with  the  desperate  measures  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  of  the  Administration’s 
free-trade  economists. 

Try  as  I  will,  I  cannot  visualize  the 
cataclysm  that  we  are  told  will  soon 
come  if  our  exports  of  goods  and  our 
imports  are  not  equalized. 

The  constant  use  of  enormous  figures, 
hundreds  of  millions,  billions,  even  tril¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  has  so  numbed  and  in¬ 
ured  some  who  hold  positions  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  Government  that  a  simple 
and  not  unusual  gap  in  our  foreign  trade 
seemingly  frightens  them. 

Like  the  horse  that  has  inadvertently 
eaten  of  the  loco  weed,  the  twig  becomes 
magnified  into  a  tree  and  the  meander¬ 
ing  brook  becomes  a  mighty  torrent. 

As  the  drug  addict  must  continually  in¬ 
crease  his  shot,  so  administration  lead¬ 
ers  seem  to  needle  the  public  with  larger 
and  larger  doses  of  the  dire  results  of 
buying  at  home  rather  than  abroad. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  import  to 
the  tune  of  $15,000,000,000  or  more  an¬ 
nually — or  continue  ECA  indefinitely — 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  “bear”  from  the 
European  door,  or  our  own  economy  from 
complete  collapse. 

It  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  clear 
the  air,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  certain 
widely  held  misconceptions  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  situation  and  its  relation  to 
our  domestic  economy  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  this  connection,  two  important 
questions  may  appropriately  be  asked. 

Is  the  dollar  gap  as  serious  as  admin¬ 
istration  leaders  have  painted  it?  And 
are  more  trade  agreements  the  answer? 
Is  ITO  necessary  in  order  to  insure  our 
future  progress  and  our  trade  relations 
with  the  world? 

The  pending  proposal  to  appropriate 
three  billion  more  dollars  for  European 
recovery  seems  to  require  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  questions  and  of  our 
foreign  trade  situation  in  general. 

This  discussion  will  include  a  short 
analysis  of  our  over-all  trade  and  will 
show  that  a  greater  volume  of  exports 
than'lmports  is  normal  and  desirable 
for  the  United  States. 

It  will  show  that  we  are,  in  the  first 
months  of  1950,  very  near  to  the  long¬ 
term  average  ratio  of  our  exports  and 
imports. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  most  astounding  and 
dramatic  fact,  and  certainly  one  very  far 
removed  from  that  suggested  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  agitation  that  we  must  immediately 
go  much  further  in  the  reduction  of  our 
domestic  tariffs  in  the  interest  of  world 
trade. 

The  discussion  will  show  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  being  deliberately  overempha¬ 
sized  and  will  question  the  use  of  the 


term  “reciprocal”  in  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

It  will  show  that  our  trade  with  Europe, 
which  includes  most  of  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries,  has  not  approached  a  balance  for 
many  years  and  will  explain  that  this 
is  natural  and  normal  and  not  the  ex¬ 
treme  crisis  some  would  have  us  believe. 

It  will  offer  evidence  that  agriculture 
is  taking  a  literal  beating  at  the  hands 
of  our  trade-agreement  negotiators — 
and  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  agri¬ 
culturalists  and  fishermen  of  the  entire 
country. 

It  will  show  that  60  percent  of  our 
imports  come  in  free  of  any  duty  and 
that  hundreds  of  other1  rates  are  so  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  that  they  have  no  protective 
value  whatsoever;  on  the  contrary,  some 
rates  are  so  low  that  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  often  exceeds  the  amount  collected 
in  duty. 

It  will  show  that  truly  reciprocal 
agreements  cannot  possibly  be  the 
means  of  closing  the  trade  gap. 

THE  DOLLAR  GAP 

The  economists  tell  us  that  every  dol¬ 
lar  sent  abroad  eventually  returns  to  us 
and  therefore  we  cannot,  over  a  long 
period,  sell  more  than  we  buy.  If  a  na¬ 
tion  has  dollars,  but  does  not  want 
United  States  goods,  that  nation  will 
trade  the  dollars  to  some  other  country 
which  does  have  a  need  for  our  products. 

For  many,  many  years  the  United 
States  has  exported  much  more  in  the 
form  of  commodities  than  it  has  im¬ 
ported.  The  figures  given  on  this  score 
are  amazing. 

Under  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
the  doctrine  of  fair  protection  to  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  and  industry,  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  are  financially 
able  to  travel  abroad.  These  tourists 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Furthermore,  millions 
are  sent  home  by  the  Chinese  laundry- 
man,  the  Danish  dairyman,  the  Italian 
delicatessen  owner,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  come  to 
this  fabulous  land  to  make  their  living. 
Also,  many  millions  are  sent  to  needy 
foreign  areas  each  year  by  charitable 
individuals  and  churches  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation. 

Transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  First  World  War  and 
the  amounts  being  spent  abroad  by  tour¬ 
ists  are  increasing  month  by  month.  In 
the  year  1949,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  American  tourists 
spent  about  $700,000,000  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  individuals  sent  money  home-or  to 
relatives  in  the  amount  of  almost  $350,- 
000,000,  and  various  foundations  and 
institutions  expended  about  $250,000,000 
in  foreign  countries. 

This  totals  well  over  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars  that  went  to  foreign 
countries  last  year,  and  for  which  there 
was  no  direct  return.  Those  dollars,  in 
other  words,  were  in  the  hands  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  spend  for  anything 
they  desired  in  this  country.  They  did 
not  involve  any  reciprocal  trade.  This 
does  not  include  any  ECA  or  other  free 
dollars  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 


The  average  monthly  exportation  of 
the  above-mentioned  dollars  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $108,000,000.  Subtract  that  from 
the  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
in  the  month  of  January  of  this  year — 
$113,000,000 — and  we  find  the  dollar  gap 
narrowed  to  the  insignificant  amount  of 
$5,000,000 — believe  it  or  not.  In  other 
words,  in  January  of  this  year,  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  the  foreign  trade 
gap  was  approximately  $5,000,000,  not 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much. 

The  trade  gap  in  February  jumped  to 
$162,000,000,  and  the  dollar  gap  would 
then  be  $54,000,000.  Averaging  the 
2  months  we  can  forecast,  taking  that 
as  a  basis,  a  total  dollar  gap  in  1950 
of  something  less  than  $400,000,000 — not 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  which  we  have 
heard — and  this  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  private  capital  invested 
in  any  foreign  country.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  just  shown  to  us 
how  large  those  figures  are.  If  the  flow 
of  dollars  abroad  in  the  form  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  factories,  machines,  or  similar 
productive  equipment  even  approaches 
the  hopes  of  the  planners,  the  dollar 
gap  will  dwindle  to  insignificance. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  as  to  how  much  in 
dollars  is  annually  coming  into  this 
country  from  investments  owned  abroad 
by  United  States  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  the  Senator  re¬ 
fers  to  the  question  of  investments  by 
foreign  interests  in  this  country - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  No,  it  was  the  con¬ 
verse  of  that  to  which  I  referred.  May 
I  amplify  my  question  slightly? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question  is 
$1,200,000,000. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  One  billion  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  to  say  there 
is  income  in  dollars  coming  into  this 
country  of  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  investments  which  this  country 
has  made  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  income  com¬ 
ing  in  from  those  investments?  Is  that 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  our  making  further  foreign  in¬ 
vestments?  Would  not  the  effect  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  dollars  which 
would  come  into  this  country,  thereby 
increasing  the  dollar  gap  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing  it?  It  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  factors  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  alludes  in 
connection  with  this  whole  matter  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  abroad,  because  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  must  be,  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  any  earnings  into  this  country  or 
get  the  principal  repaid,  that  we  will  to 
that  extent  have  to  call  on  foreign  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  to  be  paid  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  view  which,  the 
Senator  takes  is  that  if  the  United  States 
does  make  extensive  investments  abroad, 
and  does  derive  income  from  those  in¬ 
vestments,  that  will  bring  more  dollars 
into  this  country,  thereby  increasing  the 
gap  between  the  dollars  coming  into  this 
country  and  the  dollars  which  we  send 
out  annually  to  the  other  countries?  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  although  I  must  say  that  I  am  in 
rather  cordial  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  investment  of  American  dollars 
abroad  even  though  that  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  In  other  words,  I  am  in  general 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  point  4 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  related  to  private 
investment  in  productive  enterprises  un¬ 
der  free  enterprise  in  foreign  countries 
with  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  the  Senator’s  view  along  that  line, 
at  least  for  the  present,  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  out  clearly  in  my  own  mind  just 
what  the  Senator’s  view  is  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  dollar  gap  which,  absent  other 
factors,  would  result  from  increased  in¬ 
vestment  of  our  money  abroad. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  have  stated  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  have  I? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  in  the  long-range  view 
we  shall  gradually  be  able  to  absorb  the 
differences  that  would  result.  That  is 
my  hope  as  the  other  countries  build  up 
their  economies.  But  this  again  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
makes,  that  we  must  take  a  long-range 
view,  and  not  get  into  terms  of  billions 
of  which  we  now  speak  so  glibly,  but, 
rather,  in  far  more  modest  terms.  A 
little  later  T  shall  point  out  another 
curious  item,  which  is  an  investment  of 
apparently  some  $700,000,000  by  foreign¬ 
ers  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  That 
is  the  reverse,  and  that  is  a  very  curious 
and  very  interesting  item  to  which  I  shall 
come  shortly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  If  I  am  disturbing 
the  continuity  of  the  Senator’s  address 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Has  the 
State  Department  given  out  any  infor¬ 
mation,  so  far  as  the  Senator  knows,  in 
recent  months  as  to  how  much  foreign 
money  is  invested  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  question,  and  it  is  one  which 
the  State  Department  for  some  years 
now  has  declined  to  answer,  partly  on 
the  ground,  as  they  state,  that  they  do 
not  have  complete  information.  That  is, 
to  my  mind,  something  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know.  Certainly, 
when  we  discuss  the  question  of  how  pov¬ 


erty  stricken  other  countries  of  the  world 
are,  if  it  is  true  that  billions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  this  country  by  foreign 
citizens  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  may  well 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  plans. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
order  to  know  what  is  the  dollar  gap  to 
which  the  Senator  is  addressing  himself, 
we  must  not  merely  know  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  are  coming  into  this  country  but  we 
must  know  how  much  is  going  out  by 
way  of  income  derived  by  foreigners 
from  investments  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So,  in  order  to  have 
the  complete  picture  we  must  know  not 
only  what  is  coming  into  the  United 
States  by  way  of  dollars,  but  we  must 
know  what  is  going  out  from  income  on 
investments  of  foreigners  within  our 
borders.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  almost  takes  my  words  out  of 
my  mouth.  My  next  paragraph  is  this : 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  all  the  factors, 
it  has  already  dwindled  to  that  point — 
that  is,  the  point  of  insignificance. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  some 
additional  statistics  which  may  surprise 
a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  and  point 
up  this  whole  problem.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  gap  between  imports  and  exports 
that  is  worrying  our  country’s  financial 
experts,  as  the  gap — and  I  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri — between  the  dollars  going  out  of 
the  country  and  the  dollars  coming  in — 
the  very  words  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  used. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Has  the  State  De¬ 
partment  given  any  further  reason  as  to 
its  declination  to  give  us  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  foreign  investments  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No.  I  think  they 
have  simply  said  that  they  did  not  have 
adequate  information.  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  information, 
but  they  have  declined  to  disclose  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  State 
Department  have  a  Foreign  Trade  Divi¬ 
sion  which  we  could  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  do  they  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  to  discover  how  much 
foreign  money  is  invested  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  learn  that  in  the  course 
of  time  as  America  becomes  conscious  of 
the  importance  and  significance  of  these 
figures,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  for  them. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  we  should 
have  that  information  before  we  go 
ahead  with  the  International  Trade 
Organization. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indulge  me  for  one  further 
question? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  If  it  be  correct  that 
the  International  Trade  Organization 
agreement  or  charter  is  a  treaty,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  is  inclined  to  think,  and  as  he 
has  expressed  himself  today,  it  would  be 
one  of  those  documents,  would  it  not, 
which  are  referred  to  in  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall' be  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  am  correct  in  that  statement,  am  I 
not? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  does  it  not  become 
of  very  great  importance  for  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  International  Trade 
Organization  Charter  is  a  treaty  which 
has  the  dignity  and  effect  cited  in  that 
article  of  the  Constiution? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  does ;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  . 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  On  the  question  of 
whether  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization  Charter  is  a  treaty, 

1  should  simply  like  to  say  that  it  sur¬ 
renders  many  times  over  more  sover¬ 
eignty  than  the  United  Nations  Charter 
did.  Yet,  we  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  a 
treaty.  If  the  United  Nations  Charter 
is  a  treaty — and  it  is — then,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  compounded  by  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  what  would  be  done  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization,  should 
not  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  Charter  be  considered  as  a  treaty? 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  should  be  considered  as  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  a  little  earlier  today 
stated  that  that  is  his  considered  conclu¬ 
sion  as  well. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  may  add  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  proponents  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  a 
permanent  trade  relation  system  which 
is  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  cannot  be  founded 
or  established  by  means  of  ephemeral 
legislation  which  may  be  changed  every 

2  years.  From  their  standpoint — if  they 
are  serious — in  order  to  have  a  new  and 
revolutionary  trade  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  such  a  measure  should 
be  considered  as  a  treaty.  Therefore,  as 
a  treaty,  it  will  have  precisely  the  effect 
of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
doubtless  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
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familiar  with  the  words  used  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
this  matter  to  the  Congress  on  April  28, 
1949,  almost  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  since 
when  the  proposal  has  safely  reposed  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  I  read  the  two  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  President’s  message : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  the  charter  for  an  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization,  prepared  by 
a  conference  of  the  United  Nations  which 
met  in  Habana  in  1948,  together  with  a 
memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Please  note  the  next  paragraph,  Mr. 
President : 

The  charter. is  designed  to  do  two  things: 
to  establish  a  code  of  international  conduct 
to  guide  nations  in  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  world  trade — ■ 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  more  con¬ 
clusive  demonstration  that,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
supposed  to  govern  us,  not  for  a  year  or 
two,  as  an  ephemeral  document  which 
could  be  changed  at  any.  time,  but  as  a 
very  fundamental  agreement  affecting 
the  life  and  the  livelihood  of  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  doing  so  far  more  fundamentally 
than  will  the  United  Nations.  Although 
the  long-range  impact  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  may  be  of  greater  import  or  more 
valuable,  yet  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  pro¬ 
gram  upon  our  agriculture  and  industry 
will  be  most  profound.  Now  I  read  the 
next  portion  of  the  President’s  message 
to  Congress  on  this  subject — 
and  to  create  an  agency,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  to  help  imple¬ 
ment  this  code. 

In  other  words,  in  that  connection  we 
intend  to  enter  into  a  code  which  will 
bind  us,  but  also  to  enter  into  a  means 
of  binding  ourselves  to  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  a  treaty,  was  it  not, 
and  was  so  considered  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maine  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on 
Monday  of  this  week  there  was  rendered 
by  a  California  court  a  decision — which 
I  shall  later  this  afternoon  submit  for 
the  record,  with  some  comments,  if  I 
am  able  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  do 
so — to  the  effect  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  invalidates  the  California 
alien  land  law.  In  that  decision  the 
court,  in  referring  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Clearly  such  a  discrimination  against  a 
people  of  one  race  is  contrary  both  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
which — 

I  call  especial  attention  to  this  portion 
of  the  decision — 

as  a  treaty,  is  paramount  to  every  law  of 
every  State  in  conflict  with  it. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Maine  re¬ 
gard  that  language  as  very  significant  and 
as  making  it  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  ascertain  whether  the  Interna¬ 


tional  Trade  Organization  charter  is  a 
treaty,  and  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  fine 
words  of  wisdom  stated  this  afternoon, 
with  respect  to  that  instrument,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  in  the  development  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  policy,  for  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  appealed,  he  will  at  least  ask 
his  agencies — in  this  case,  particularly 
the  State  Department — to  consult  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  as  to  whether  it  seems  wise  and 
practicable  to  undertake  to  implement  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  at  the  time  when  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  being  considered,  I  asked 
quite  a  few  questions  irTregard  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  its  provisions  upon  our  domestic 
procedures  and  laws.  The  members  of 
the  committee  at  that  time  stated  rather 
positively  that  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  there  is  a  saving  provi¬ 
sion  expressly  stating  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Charter  shall  interfere  with 
the  domestic  business  of  a  country. 

If  that  is  true,  the  decision  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  mentioned  may  be  off 
base. 

If  that  is  not  true,  it  illustrates  the 
point  I  was  emphasizing  a  while  ago, 
namely,  that  when  we  went  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  we  went  into  it 
as  a  treaty.  However,  the  International 
Trade  Organization  charter  contains  nu¬ 
merous  serious  interferences  with  our  do¬ 
mestic  procedures  and  wtih  many  of  our 
domestic  laws.  If  the  United  Nations 
Charter  had  to  be  considered  as  a 
treaty — and  it  was  so  considered — surely 
the  ITO  instrument  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
whether  he  understands  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  charter,  as 
now  written — and  it  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  125  pages  of  written  material  in 
respect  to  conditions,  and  also  presents 
a  good  many  ambiguities — in  the  main 
means  that  we  transfer  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  to  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization,  which 
presumably  would  have  in  it  at -least  as 
many  nations  as  the  United  Nations  it¬ 
self  has — let  us  say  58 — and  in  which 
we  would  have  only  one  vote,  the  right  to 
suggest  the  tariffs  and  import  fees  and 
quotas  of  production  for  its  member  na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization.  I  assume 
that  we  are  not  bound  beyond  our  present 
commitments  as  to  that  proposal;  but 
if  we  were  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  instrument  we  would  have 
to  proceed  very  much  further  than  we 
might  well  be  advised  to  go. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  further  question. 
If  that  be  true,  then  let  us  recall  that  by 
means  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
the  Congress  transferred  its  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  to  regulate  the  national 
economy,  through  the  regulation  of  im¬ 
ports,  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — in  that  case  meaning,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  ITO  proposal  would  be  the  second 
move  toward  the  control  of  the  national 
economy.  Under  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  control  passed  from  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  the  Executive,  including  the 
State  Department;  and  then,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  that  authority  would  be 
transferred  to  an  international  trade  or¬ 
ganization,  made  up,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  of  at  least  58  nations,  and  per¬ 
haps  more,  each  with  one  vote.  Then 
that  organization  would  suggest  regula¬ 
tions  aimed  toward  one  economic  world. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  read  from  the 
memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  was  transmitted  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message.  Under  the  heading, 
“Structure  and  functions  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,”  the  memorandum,  in  part,  says: 

The  Organization  will  be  empowered  to 
make  studies  in  various  fields,  for  example, 
standardization,  uniformity,  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  customs  regulations.  It  can  be  a 
means  of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
technological  information. 

I  think  with  our  experience  we  know 
what  that  means.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  be  told  increasingly  that  this  is  a 
wise  thing,  and  that  if  we  do  not  do  it 
we  shall  be  obstructing.  We  are  creating 
a  very  considerable  power  and  authority. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  what  we  are  do- 
idng,  in  the  judgment  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine,  is  to  establish  an  or¬ 
ganization,  and,  when  we  do  not  follow 
its  suggestions  about  dividing  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  our  country  through  this  free- 
trade  set-up,  which  they  call  reciprocal 
trade,  we  would  then  be  accused  of  bad 
faith.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  question  is  not 
simple.  There  will  be  undoubtedly  much 
argument,  but  I  think  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  knows  more  about  the. 
details  of  this  thing  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress,  because  of  the 
exhaustive  study  he  has  given  to  it,  is 
that  it  does  involve  more  restrictions  of 
our  sovereignty  than  any  other  action  we 
have  considered.  While  there  are  all 
kinds  of  escape  clauses,  it  was  my  im¬ 
pression,  from  the  time  I  sat  in  while  it 
was  being  considered,  that  the  escape 
clauses  were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  countries,  that  practically  all  the 
other  countries  had  escape  clauses  by 
which  they  could  get  out,  but  we  were  a 
'Sort  of  rich  uncle  who  would  have  to  be 
the  final  goat.  That  is  the  way  it  looked 
in  the  original  drafting. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  desires  to  com¬ 
ment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  just  one  more 
question. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield 
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Mr.  MALONE.  Since  we  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  rich  markets  of  the  world 
because  of  our  higher  standard  of  living, 
which  during  the  past  70  years  has  been 
due,  in  the  judgment  of  most  of  us,  at 
least,  to  our  protective  tariff  and  import 
fees,  making  up  that  differential,  if  it 
is  the  purpose  to  divide  the  markets  of 
this  country  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  with  the  direct  objective  of  raising 
the  standards  of  other  countries  and  low¬ 
ering  ours,  thus  averaging  the  standards, 
would  we  not,  if  we  failed  to  go  along 
with  this  great  one-economic-world  idea, 
be  accused  of  bad  faith  from  the  begin¬ 
ning? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  we  would  be 
very  much  embarrassed.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  said  that  we  entered  into  this 
thing  and  were  not  playing  ball. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  emphasize  what  has  just 
been  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  that  since  we  originated 
the  plan,  since  we  are  its  chief  promot¬ 
ers,  if  we  decided  to  get  out  from  under 
it,  we  certainly  would  be  accused  of  bad 
faith  and  of  breaking  the  heart  of  the 
world.  On  these  various  escapes  which 
we  might  take,  the  other  fellow  is  en- 
-titled  to  take  retaliatory  measures  and 
many  of  the  escapes,  I  bring  to  the  mind 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
can  only  be  taken  when  authorized  to  be 
taken  by  the  whole  group  of  nations,  in 
which  we  have  one  vote. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Another  statement 
in  the  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
State  was: 

This  charter  establishes  a  code  of  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  accepted  in  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  an  organization  to  help 
m^ke  them  work. 

That  is  certainly  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  that  this  is  supposed  to  settle 
things  for  some  time  to  come.  The  fig¬ 
ures  I  am  about  to  give  will  answer  in 
part  a  question  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  asked  awhile  ago.  I  am  advised 
that  the  ECA  countries  whom  we  are 
assisting,  according  to  a  report  by  Mr. 
Hoifman,  have  a  long-term  investment 
in  this  country  of  their  assets,  by  par¬ 
ticipants  from  those  countries,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,000,000 — $4,800,000,- 
000,  to  be  exact.  That  is  one  figure 
which  we  have. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  from  Mr.  Hoffman 
or  from  any  other  source  as  to  the 
amount  in  dollars  of  yearly  earnings  on 
the  $4,800,000,000? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  shown.  It  would  vary  each  year,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  had  been  saying 
that  what  we  were  interested  in  was  the 
gap  between  the  dollars  going  out  of  the 
country  and  the  dollars  coming  in. 

In  1948  this  country  sent  $1,900,000,000 
to  foreign  countries  as  the  net  amount — 
that  is  excess  of  outgo  to  income — of 
new  investments.  Of  this  amount  $900,- 
000,000  were  Government  and  $1,000,- 
000,000  were  private.  In  1949  the  net 
amount  of  investment  added  was  $1,200,- 


000,000;  $700,000,000  Government  and 
$500,000,000  private.  These  additions 
brought  up  to  thirty-one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  United  States  money 
invested  in  foreign  countries — a  sum 
that  should  be  remembered  when  we 
take  drastic  Government  action  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  insure  new  foreign  investments. 
That  is,  we  must  realize  the  investment 
we  already  have. 

So,  we  must  add  another  category  of 
dollar  outflow  as  we  try  to  estimate  the 
1950  picture.  There  was  a  decline  in 
foreign  investment  dollars  going  abroad 
in  1949  from  1948,  but,  with  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  being  offered  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  an  increase  in  1950.  The  average  of 
the  last  2  years  was  $1,500,000,000 — ■ 
probably  as  good  an  estimate  as  can  be 
made  for  1950. 

Again,  according  to  a  very  recent  news¬ 
paper  article,  which  is  verified  by  offi¬ 
cial  Federal  Reserve  Board  figures,  in 
1948,  foreigners  obtained  $1,200,000,000 
that  we,  somehow,  are  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for,  and  in  1949,  $700,000,000  went 
abroad  for  which  there  is  no  definite  or 
detailed  record. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  startling 
nature  of  this  article,  I  think  I  shall  read 
it,  because  it  seems  to  have  such  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  problem.  It  reads  as  follows : 
“Leak”  of  $700,000,000  Found  in  United 

States  Outgo  Abroad  Last  Year — Foreign¬ 
ers’  SCRAMBLE  To  INVEST  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

Cost  Uncle  Sam  a  Foreign-Aid  saving 

Washington. — Uncle  Sam  could  have 
saved  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  for¬ 
eign-aid  dollars  last  year,  but  for  a  secret 
scramble  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  get 
good  United  States  investments. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  yesterday  as 
much  as  acknowledged  that  foreigners  had 
$700,000,000  more  United  States  dollars  last 
year  than  policy-makers  here  realized.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
pouring  out  billions  to  help  “needy”  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  elusive  $700,000,000  was  mentioned  in 
the  Board’s  latest  monthly  bulletin  in  an 
article  called  The  Balance  of  Payments  Posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Government  figures  indicate  United  States 
income  from  abroad  last  year  was  $15,900,- 
000,000.  Since  outgo  was  $9,800,000,000,  net 
income  was  $6,100,000,000.  If  nothing  else 
had  happened,  the  foreigners  would  have 
drawn  down  their  holdings  by  $6,100,000,000. 

But  Uncle  Sam  loaned  and  gave  away 
$5,700,000,000,  private  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  made  investments  and  donations  of 
$1,000,000,000  abroad,  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  Monetary  Fund  had  net  outlays  of 
$100,000,000.  That  meant  foreigners  got 
$6,800,000,000  to  cover  a  $6,100,000,000  deficit. 
They  should  have  been  $700,000,000  to  the 
good,  and  this  $700,000,000  should  have 
shown  up  in  their  private  or  government 
assets.  But  it  didn’t. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  this  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Back  in  1948,  the  Board  noted,  for¬ 
eigners  apparently  had  $1,200,000,000  that 
somehow  went  uncounted  in  statistics  here. 

What  happens  to  these  “lost”  dollars? 
The  Board — 

That  is,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
figures  a  lot  of  this  money  is  salted  away  in 
“unrecorded”  investments  foreigners  made 
in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  these  deals 
are  “unrecorded”  simply  because  there  are 
gaps  in  the  statistics  Uncle  Sam  collects — 
some  of  those  bothersome  questionnaires  the 
bankers  and  securities  dealer  get  from  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  aren’t  quite  complete  enough. 
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'Sometimes  the  investments  are  just  plain 
evasions  of  rules  laid  down  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  Foreigners  decide  United  States 
securities,  commodities,  real  estate,  or  bank 
accounts  are  sounder  than  similar  holdings 
at  home.  But  regulations — in  Britain,  for 
instance — say  they  can’t  use  their  dollars 
this  way — 

That  is,  a  citizen  of  England  is  not 
supposed  to  invest  in  the  United  States — 
so  they  invest  under  cover.  They  get  a 
friend  or  business  associate  who  is  a  United 
States  citizen  to  make  and  hold  the  invest¬ 
ment  or  bank  account  for  them. 

With  all  this  added,  what  is  the  true 
dollar  picture?  Will  the  year  1950  find 
us  putting  out  more  dollars  than  we  are 
taking  in  or  will  we  be  near  the  greatly 
hoped  for  balance  that  we  hear  so  much 
about? 

THE  DOLLAR  GAP  IN  1950 

If  the  January  and  February  average 
of  imports  and  exports  is  indicative  of 
the  full  year’s  foreign  trade,  we  will  ex¬ 
port  goods  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,000 
and  we  will  import  goods  valued  at  about 
$7,300,000,000.  That  will  leave  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  of  $1,700,000,000. 

Not  the  $7,000,000,000  about  which  we 
have  been  hearing  so  much,  but  it  is  less 
than  $2,000,000,000. 

Tourist  trade  is  increasing,  but  if  we 
estimate  1950  to  approximate  1949  and 
if  individuals  and  institutions  send  the 
same  amount  abroad  as  in  1949,  there 
will  go  out  of  this  country  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  about  $1,300,000,000.  That  will 
leave  a  dollar  gap  of  $400,000,000. 

If  foreign  investments  are  made  in 
1950  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,000  as 
estimated  above,  we  will  then  be  $1,100,- 
000,000  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger, 
and  if  as  many  dollars  go  abroad  in  1950 
for  which  we  cannot  account  as  there 
were  in  1949,  another  $700,000,000  can 
be  added,  and  we  will  be  $1,800,000,000 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Those  figures  are  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and,  in  the  light  of  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  propaganda,  somewhat  astounding. 

Our  ECA  commitments  for  1950  have 
not  been  considered  here.  Neither  has 
the  amount  of  dollars  presumably  paid 
our  experts  who  have  gone  abroad  to 
aid  other  countries  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  help  build  roads,  dams,  and  such 
services.  A  large  number  of  foreign  in¬ 
dustrial  and  laboring  men  have  come  to 
this  country  to  learn  our  ways,  and  that 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  offset  the 
dollars  that  might  have  been  paid  our 
own  experts  who  went  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  has  indicated  the  amount 
we  may  pay  for  those  technical  assistants 
in  the  coming  year. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  of  the 
dollar  gap  for  the  chief  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  hue  and  cry  about  greater 
imports,  greater  foreign  investments, 
greater  amounts  for  ECA,  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  foreign-aid  program,  is 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  propaganda,  free- 
trade  propaganda,  among  other  things. 

The  principal  worry  now  should  not 
be  how  to  accelerate  the  closing  of  the 
trade  gap,  but  how  to  control  it  so  that 
injury  to  domestic  industries  may  be 
minimized  and  our  exports  maintained 
sufficiently  to  balance  our  imports. 
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The  following  table  compares  imports 
and  exports  since  1920  and  shows  the 
excess  of  exports  and  the  percentage 
of  imports.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  figures  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year,  1950,  approximate 
those  of  the  peak  10-year  period,  1926-36. 

I  shall  read  excepts  from  it  and  then 
ask  that  the  complete  table  be  inserted  in 
my  remarks. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  table,  showing 
the  relation  of  our  exports  to  imports 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  first  period 
is  1921  to  1925.  Our  exports  were  a 
little  more  than  $4,000,000,000;  our  im¬ 
ports  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000,000, 
a  difference  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Our  imports  were  78  percent 
of  our  exports. 

In  1920  to  1930  we  were  close  to  $5,000,- 
000,000  in  our  exports,  $4,000,000,000  in 
our  imports,  and  the  balance,  the  excess, 
was  $750,000,000.  Our  imports  were  84 
percent  of  our  exports.  Note  how  close 
the  figures  are. 

Coming  on  down,  we  find  that  in  1938 
the  imports  were  63  percent;  in  1939, 
73  percent. 

We  now  come  to  the  current  situation. 
In  1949  we  were  down  to  what  was  al¬ 
most  the  lowest  figure.  The  lowest  fig¬ 
ure  was  in  1947. 

On  the  projected  average,  if,  during 
the  coming  year,  we  continue  at  the  same 
ratio  between  exports  and  imports  which 
prevailed  in  the  first  2  months  of  this 
year,  January  and  February,  then  for 
the  current  calendar  year  we  will  have 
exports  of  approximately  $9,000,000,000, 
imports  of  $7,326,000,000,  and  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  of  $1,650,000,000. 
Our  imports  would  be  82  percent  of  our 
exports. 

In  other  words,  the  only  trade  gap 
we  have  to  absorb  is  less  than  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  table  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  of  United  States  exports  and 

imports  for  specified  years  and  periods 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year  or  average 
of  period 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance, 
excess  of 
exports 

Percent 
imports 
are  of 
exports 

1921-25 _ 

4, 397 

3,450 

947 

78 

1926-30 _ 

4, 777 

4, 033 

744 

84 

1931-35 _ 

2,025 

1,713 

312 

84 

1938 _ 

3,094 

1, 960 

1,134 

63 

1939 _ 

3,123 

2,276 

847 

73 

1940 . . 

3,934 

2,541 

1,393 

65 

1941 . . 

5,  020 

3,  222 

1,798 

64 

War  period. 

1946 . . 

9,503 

4,792 

4, 711 

50 

1947 _ 

14,  252 

5,643 

8,  609 

40 

1948 . . 

12,532 

7,092 

5,440 

57 

1949 . . 

11,885 

8,976 

6,  598 

5,287 

56 

1950  i _ 

7,326 

1,650 

82 

January  ... 

735 

622 

113 

85 

February _ 

761 

599 

162 

79 

1  Projected  average  of  January  and  February  for  12 
months  of  1950. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  the  American 
people  should  be  treated  to  a  little  taste 
of  the  realities  of  our  existing  trade 
relations  and  realize  that  instead  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  billion  dollars,  about  which 
we  hear  so  much,  our  trade  gap  is  down 


to  less  than  $2,000,000,000.  If  the  trend 
of  the  past  5  months  since  devaluation 
continues,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how 
much  further  it  may  decline.  That  is 
one  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  tragic 
that  we  should  be  asked,  in  the  closing 
months  of  this  session,  to  take  action  of 
so  comprehensive  a  character,  freezing 
to  a  considerable  degree  our  existing 
trade  relationships,  when  one  cannot 
possibly  forecast  what  the  situation  may 
be  9  months  from  today.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  continue  to  hope  and  to  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
may  go  very  slowly  in  the  consideration 
of  the  international  trade  organization 
charter  at  this  time. 

A  brief  bit  of  tariff  history  seems  in 
order  at  this  point. 

The  tariff  rates  on  dutiable  goods  un¬ 
der  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  prior  to 
any  modifications  under  important  trade 
agreements,  averaged  about  45  percent. 

Under  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act,  in 
effect  from  1922  to  1930,  tariff  rates  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  38.5  percent. 

While  the  Underwood  Act,  generally 
considered  as  a  Free  Trade  Act,  was  in 
effect,  from  1913  to  1922,  tariff  rates 
averaged  about  27  percent. 

I  point  out  that  3  years  after  the  First 
World  War,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of 
the  Congress,  it  was  necessary  very 
greatly  to  revise  the  Underwood  Act  in 
order  to  preserve  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Today  tariff  rates,  under 
the  existing  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  approximate  13  percent, 
which  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  rates  un¬ 
der  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act,  which 
was  considered  a  protective  tariff,  and 
further  important  reductions  are  in  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  as  a  result  of  discus¬ 
sions  planned  this  fall  at  Torquay,  Eng¬ 
land. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
these  rates  refer  only  to  dutiable  goods 
and  not  to  the  very  important  60  percent 
of  our  total  imports  which  come  into  the 
country  free  of  any  duty. 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  United 
States  imports,  applied  to  dutiable  prod¬ 
ucts  only,  has  declined  as  follows : 

Percent 

1944  _ 32.  7 

1945  _ 29.  0 

1946  _ 26.  3 

1947  _ 20.  1 

1948  _ _ _ 14.  3 

1949  _ _ _ 13.  8 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  all  im¬ 
ports,  free  and  dutiable,  was  only  7.6 
pei’cent  in  1947  and  5.7  percent  in  1949. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  that  we 
must  go  forward  with  further '  import 
cuts  in  our  tariff  duties  seems  fantastic, 
in  the  light  of  the  almost  utter  lack  of 
protection  which  the  American  working¬ 
man  and  American  farmer  enjoy  at  the 
present  time,  and  when  we  realize  that 
European  production  is  now  from  35  to 
40  percent  greater  than  it  was  before 
the  war,  that  these  countries  are  recov¬ 
ering  with  assistance  we  have  rendered 
to  them,  and  that  already  many  of  their 
products  are  beginning  to  penetrate  our 
own  markets  at  home.  They  are  not 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called 
poverty-stricken  lands,  but  are  pene¬ 
trating  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  not  the  fantastic 
quality  of  the  tariff  cuts  accentuated  by 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  which  has 
occurred,  and  the  devaluation  of  other 
moneys  which  are  inevitable? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  I  understand  in¬ 
ternational  trade  relations,  it  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  cut  of  40  percent  in  our  tariff. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount.  In 
some  cases  it  would  be  35  or  40  percent, 
and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  nothing. 
However,  on  a  conservative  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  would  be  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  percent. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  made  a  devaluation  of  almost 
50  percent,  I  believe.  That  certainly 
went  to  great  length. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  When  a  foreign 
country  had  a  product  which  it  sold 
without  competition  with  the  products 
of  this  country,  it  did  not  give  any  re¬ 
duction  at  all. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  Scotch 
whisky  and  a  few  other  things  might  be 
cited  as  examples  of  cases  in  which  no 
reduction  or  very  small  reductions  were 
made.  In  some  cases  I  think  the  reduc¬ 
tions  were  in  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  of  the  reduction  of  the 
pound.  In  other  cases  they  adjusted 
themselves  to  competition  and  other 
factoi’s.  Therefoi’e  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  probably  reduction  runs  on  an  av¬ 
erage  .of  10  to  15  percent,  which  is  an 
enoi’mous  cut. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  enables  them  to 
go  as  far  as  they  need  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country  with  our  high-cost 
production.  I  think  that  the  more  pro¬ 
found  impact  of  it  has  been  on  our  for¬ 
eign  trade,  because  of  the  effect  it  has 
had  on  our  export  market.  I  know  that 
in  my  own  State  of  Maine  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry,  which  developed  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  South  America  and  South  Af¬ 
rica,  suddenly  found  itself  completely 
pushed  out  of  those  markets  by  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  other  countries  of  the 
world  who  were  able  completely  to  un¬ 
dersell  them  as  a  result  of  that  type  of 
devaluation.  While  we  had  thought 
chiefly  of  imports  into  our  country,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  tragic  collapse  has  been  in  our 
exports.  That  explains  much  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  trade  gap.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  consequences  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  looking  to  $15,000,- 
000,000  in  imports  are  being  little  ap¬ 
praised.  I  believe  that  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  figure  the  administration  has 
used.  We  cannot  very  well  increase  our 
free  imports,  because  they  are  copper, 
rubber,  tin,  and  other  commodities 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  very  great 
expansion.  Therefore,  an  increase  from 
the  current  $7,000,000,000  or  86,000.000,- 
000  of  imports  to  the  projected  $15,000,- 
000,000  would  have  to  be  made  almost 
entirely  in  dutiable  goods,  which  are 
competitive  with  American  agriculture 
and  industry.  It  would  mean  that  from 
the  current  two  to  three  billion  dollars 
we  would  go  up  to  around  eight  to  ten 
billion  dollars  of  dutiable,  competitive 
imports.  In  other  words,  we  would  mul- 
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tiply  our  dutiable  imports  by  four  or  five 
times,  not  merely  doubling  them,  as  one 
might  at  first  infer,  unless  we  look  at 
items  which  are  free  of  duty. '  So  the 
impact  on  industry  and  agriculture, 
which  are  competitive,  would  be  pro¬ 
found. 

We  have  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  most  countries  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  world  trade.  We  have  not  fared 
too  well  in  the  reciprocity.  Mexico  can¬ 
celed  all  her  concessions  to  us  2  years 
ago,  but  we  still  give  that  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  concessions  we  originally  granted 
to  that  country. 

The  former  foreign  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  now  *  encircled  with 
greater  restrictions  than  ever  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tariffs  of  our  own 
country  are  lower  than  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  continual  plea  for  greater 
and  greater  imports  will  carry  us  di¬ 
rectly  into  free  trade  unless  checked. 
The  closing-of-the-gap  obsession  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  irreparable  injury  of  some 
of  our  oldest  and  most  independent 
small  enterprises.  However,  the  real  im¬ 
pact  of  competitive  foreign  goods  is  just 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  1950  and  1951 
will  be  crucial  years  for  millions  of  work¬ 
ers  and  many  industries.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  related  to  the  four  or  more 
million  unemployed  is  a  subject  for  very 
careful  scrutiny. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  when¬ 
ever  this  country  makes  a  concession 
in  a  trade  agreement,  that  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  is  applied  to  every  similar  article 
imported  from  any  country  which  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  including,  for  instance,  Germany 
and  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

All  the  world  benefits  when  we  make 
a  concession,  regardless  of  which  country 
is  negotiating  with  us.  It  would  almost 
seem  to  be  a  Christmas  tree,  decorated 
for  every  trading  nation  of  the  world. 

Almost  every  country  with  which  we 
have  made  agreements  has  taken  sub¬ 
sequent  steps  to  render  ineffective  a  large 
proportion  of  the  concessions  they  have 
granted  to  the  United  States.  In  not  one 
instance  has  our  State  Department  “re¬ 
ciprocated.”  It  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  that  these  nations  have  been  dis¬ 
honest.  Each  one  felt  it  necessary  to 
their  national  interest  to  raise  barriers 
to  American  goods.  The  dishonesty  is 
found  in  the  continual  use  of  the  term 
“reciprocal”  by  the  free-trade  group, 
which  continually  harps  on  that  word  as 
the  basis  of  all  our  agreements. 

In  that  connection,  Canada  found  it 
necessary  to  rigidly  restrict,  and  in  many 
cases  to  completely  prohibit  imports  of 
various  items  grown  and  produced  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  potatoes. 
Included  were  many  kinds  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  products  normally 
shipped  to  Canada  in  large  quantities. 
The  effect  of  these  restrictions,  even 
while  mutual  trade  agreements  were  in 
force,  was  very  severe  on  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  California  and  other 
areas,  yet  our  concessions  to  Canada  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  and  “unreciprocal.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  imported  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  potatoes  and 
other  farm  items  that  were  in  great  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  United  States  at  reduced 


rates  of  duty,  and  under  support  pro¬ 
grams. 

Again,  criticism  should  not  be  directed 
to  the  countries  which  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  negate  their  concessions  to  us. 
We  should  look  askance,  however,  at  any 
attempt  to  classify  existing  or  future 
agreements  as  “reciprocal.” 

Administrator  Hoffman  of  the  EGA, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan,  recently  granted 
the  United  Kingdom  permission  to  use 
an  extra  $175,000,000  of  ECA  funds  to 
purchase  Canadian  wheat.  The  United 
States  has  an  enormous  surplus  of  wheat, 
and  under  the  agreement  could  have 
required  it  to  be  purchased  here.  Can¬ 
ada  which  also  had  a  surplus  appeared 
grateful  for  this  windfall,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  Brannan  made  last 
September  15: 

Finally  (in  return  for  the  wheat  deal), 
Canada  will  reexamine  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  the  view 
of  giving  relief,  where  possible,  from  re¬ 
strictions  that  are  especially  burdensome  to 
the  United  States  producers. 

This  “keeping  in  review”  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  reciprocity  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  apparently  believes  in.  A  re¬ 
lease  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  April  10,  1950,  reports  that  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  decreased  by  14  percent  in 
1949.  The  export  decline,  according  to 
the  Department  release,  reflected  the 
“tightening  of  trade  and  currency  con¬ 
trols  in  nearly'  every  South  American 
country.”  As  a  result,  our  trade  was  re¬ 
stricted.  Likewise,  Canada  shipped  into 
our  country  15,000,000  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Maine 
already  had  a  surplus  of  15,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  means  that  it  will  cost  the 
Government  from  fifteen  or  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  absorb  the  resulting  sur¬ 
plus.  Under  the  trade  agreement,  those 
commodities  could  perfectly  well  have 
been  excluded,  exactly  as  Canada  ex¬ 
cluded  many  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  it  served  the  purpose  of  their  own 
agricultural  program. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  have 
made  solemn  agreements  with  us  about 
these  trade  and  currency  controls.  How 
long  will  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  fooled  by  the  glib  use  of  the  term 
“reciprocal”  as  used  in  these  one-sided 
agreements?  The  general  level  of  world 
trade  barriers  is  far  higher  than  ever 
before  and  makes  the  so-called  “retali¬ 
atory”  barriers  of  the  period  following 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  act  of  1930  seem 
insignificant. 

The  public  pronouncements  and  claims 
of  glorious  success  broadcast  by  our 
diplomats  after  each  trade  agreement 
has  been  negotiated,  are  entirely  mis¬ 
leading  and  will  not  stand  up  under  even 
a  cursory  examination.  Not  one  of  our 
agreements  can  justify  the  use  of  the 
term  “reciprocal.” 

Secretary  Acheson  and  Administrator 
Hoffman  are  doing  their  best  to  put  over 
the  Administration’s  free  trade  theories. 
Bamboozling  the  public  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  scheme. 

A  campaign,  almost  a  door-to-door 
proposition,  is  being  conducted  at  no  lit¬ 
tle  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  to  convince 
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everyone  that  we  should  purchase  goods 
made  in  Europe  in  preference  to  those 
produced  at  home.  They  even  seem  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
prefer  home-made  articles. 

The  propaganda  is  that  the  recovery 
of  Europe  depends  on  our  purchases  of 
more  of  their  goods,  and  continualy 
hints  that  we  must  increase  purchases 
from  Europe  by  $3,000,000,000.  The  ir¬ 
responsible  use  of  such  exaggerated 
figures  only  serves  to  alarm  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  and  owner  of  small  enter¬ 
prises. 

HISTORY  OR  EUROPEAN  TRADE 

Now  I  should  like  to  give  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  European  trade  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  the  situation  with  ECA 
countries.  Let  us  see  what  the  history 
is. 

Imports  from  central  and  northwest¬ 
ern  Europe,  mostly  ECA  countries, 
seldom  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount 
we  export  to  that  area.  Furthermore, 
up  to  1949  we  had  not  yet  reached  the 
normal  status  of  trade  with  Europe  and 
some  further  adjustments  were  advis¬ 
able.  Those  adjustments  are  rapidly 
taking  place  in  the  form  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  imports  and  decreased  exports 
in  the  first  2  months  of  1959. 

The  temporary  appointment  of  a  stout 
whipping  boy  to  take  the  pressure  off 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  an  evidence  of  the  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  the  whole  situation.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  an  international  trade  balancer 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  enviable  one  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year.  Business  declines, 
a  rise  in  unemployment,  and  a  general 
increase  in  apathy  toward  the  whole 
free-trade  program,  make  Mr.  Gordon 
Gray’s  recent  appointment  a  delicate  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give  certain 
figures  appearing  in  a  table  I  have  had 
prepared,  and  I  ask  that  the  complete 
table  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  table  is  headed  “United 
States  trade  with  northwestern  and 
central  Europe.”  There  are  some  15 
countries  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


United  States  trade  with,  northwestern  and 
central  Europe,  1910-40 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Yearly  average 

Exports 

Imports 

Percent 
imports  of 
exports 

1910-14 . . . 

$1, 222. 9 

$725. 8 

60 

1915-19 . 

2, 900. 0 

427.0 

15 

1921-25 _ 

1,  960.  6 

885.0 

45 

1926-30 . 

1, 878.  2 

1, 005. 4 

53 

1931-35 _ 

795.  4 

412.5 

52 

1936-40 . . . 

1, 130.  7 

4G8.8 

43 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

4, 025. 1 

581.5 

14 

1948 . . . . 

3. 370.  5 

795.5 

23 

1949 . . . 

3,  2C4.  0 

708.9 

21)4 

Countries  included:  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Iceland,  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  France,  Netherlands,  Austria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  the  period  1921 
to  1925  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,960,- 
600,000,  approximately  $2,000,000,000, 
while  the  imports  amounted  to  $385,000,- 
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000.  So  the  imports  amounted  to  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  exports. 

In  the  period  1936  to  1940  the  exports 
were  $1,130,700,000,  the  imports  to  $468,- 
800,000,  or  43  percent. 

Coming  down  to  the  current  year,  the 
imports  are  at  a  low  of  21 V2  percent  of 
the  exports. 

Now  let  us  see  where  this  will  lead  us 
if  we  go  on.  According  to  this  table, 
from  1910  to  1925,  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  exports  was  substantially  under  50 
percent.  According  to  the  table  normal 
imports  were  about  50  percent  of  exports 
from  1926  to  1936. 

Imports  from  that  area  of  Europe 
averaged  45  percent  of  exports  in  the 
1921-25  period  and  increased  to  53  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1926-30  period.  However,  in 
most  years  since  1915,  the  ratio  of  im¬ 
ports  to  exports  has  been  substantially 
under  50  percent. 

According  to  the  above  table  normal 
imports  from  Europe  seem  to  be  just 
above  50  percent  of  our  exports  to  that 
area.  After  the  war  that  percentage 
was  not  reached  until  recent  months,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  some  further  rearrange¬ 
ments  in  trade  will  take  place.  However, 
it  is  not  the  impossible  and  frightening 
problem  presented  by  propagandists  who 
seek  completely  to  break  down  the  tariff 
structure  of  the  United  States  before 
easing  up  in  their  campaign.  There  is 
concrete  evidence  that  even  before  the 
end  of  1950  a  very  large  part  of  the 
larger-than-normal  dollar  gap  will  be 
closed. 

If  American  capital  continues  to  flow 
abroad  and  imports  and  exports  become 
more  similar  in  volume,  we  will  be  ship¬ 
ping  out  more  dollars  than  we  are  getting 
back  long  before  the  end  of  ECA.  That 
is  a  statement  which  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  are  so  vitally  concerned  in 
the  problem  we  are  to  face  at  the  end  of 
ECA. 

Furthermore,  if  we  should  purchase 
as  much  in  the  form  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods  as  we  ship  to  Europe, 
the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  would 
show  a  large  surplus  of  imports  as  com¬ 
pared  with  exports.  This  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  illustration. 

This  country  imports  upwards  of  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  rubber  per  year.  The 
normal  sources  are  British  Malaya  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  most  of  the  rubber 
plantations  are  owned  by  firms,  individ¬ 
uals,  or  corporations  located  in  England, 
Holland  or  other  European  countries.  It 
is  also  known  that  comparatively  small 
percentages  of  the  dollars  spent  for  rub¬ 
ber  go  to  the  producing  area.  The  labor¬ 
ers  in  that  area  get  10  cents  a  day.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  diamonds,  tin,  spices,  and  various 
other  items  contribute  large  sums  to  Eu¬ 
rope  rather  than  to  areas  in  which  they 
are  produced. 

This  accounts  for  the  normal  wide  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  imports  from  Europe 
into  the  United  States  and  our  exports 
to  European  countries.  If  we  actually 
balanced  our  trade  with  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries,  and  continued  to  import  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  raw 
materials  from  other  sources,  our  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  far  below  our  total  im¬ 
ports. 


So  we  can  take  with  a  very  large 
grain  of  salt  the  pleas  to  import  from 
Europe  as  much  as  we  export  to  that 
area. 

Speaking,  now,  strictly  of  ERP  coun¬ 
tries — those  receiving  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  United  States  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  aid — and  those  from  whom  our 
diplomats  say  we  must  import  billions 
more  in  order  to  balance  our  trade — 
may  I  present  some  very  interesting 
figures? 

In  1948  the  so-called  ERP  countries 
sent  goods  to  the  United  States  valued 
at  $977,000  000;  in  1949,  although  United 
States  tariffs  had  dropped  from  an  aver¬ 
age  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  7.6  percent 
in  1947  to  5.7  percent  in  1949 — I  repeat, 
despite  that  drop,  1949  imports  from  ERP 
countries  decreased  to  $846,000,000,  a 
decline  of  $131,000,000.  At  least  we  can¬ 
not  blame  our  tariffs  for  that. 

They  had  lower  tariffs  in  the  later 
years,  but  sent  a  smaller  quantity  of 
goods.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
where  their  goods  did  go,  since  England 
had  balanced  its  foreign  trade  in  that 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  receipts  by  ERP 
countries  of  United  States  dollars  from 
travel  expenditures  of  tourists  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  visiting  those  countries  in¬ 
creased  from  $186,500,000  in  1948  to 
$272,000,000  in  1949.  This  means  that 
19  percent  of  all  the  dollars  received  by 
ERP  countries,  other  than  outright  gifts, 
grants,  or  loans,  were  supplied  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  traveling  abroad  in  1948.  In  1949 
the  percentage  of  such  dollars  sent 
abroad  had  increased  to  24.5  percent  of 
all  the  dollars  earned. 

In  other  words,  one-quarter  of  all  the 
United  States  dollars  received  by  ERP 
countries  came  from  American  tourists. 
I  shall  at  another  time  undertake  to  show 
that  those  are  the  dollars  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  increase  because  ah'  travel 
has  now  made  it  possible  for  a  very  much 
greater  number  of  Americans  to  go 
abroad,  and  they  are  interested  to  go. 
Eighty  percent  of  Americans  have  2 
weeks’  vacation,  but  formerly  they  could 
not  go  abroad  in  that  period.  Now  they 
can.  The  result  is  going  to  be  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  host  of  Americans 
from  our  vast  population  who  will  visit 
Europe.  They  include  those  with  in¬ 
terests  abroad,  those  concerned  with  the 
traditions  of  the  war  and  war  memories, 
and  those  who  in  recent  decades  have 
come  to  this  country  and  have  relatives 
abroad.  In  my  judgment,  the  increase 
of  travel  by  Americans  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  may  well  be  calculated  to  close  the 
narrow  dollar  gap,  which  is  now  so  rap¬ 
idly  narrowing.  If  we  should  spend  in 
travel  abroad  the  same  percentage  of 
our  national  income  that  we  spent  in 
the  decade  of  1920-30,  we  would  close 
the  dollar  gap  today.  That  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  not  at  all  impossible  to  contem¬ 
plate  under  current  conditions.  That  is 
why  I  am  not  so  seriously  concerned 
about  the  closing  of  the  trade  gap. 

If  we  further  implement  the  point  4 
program  by  practical  proposals  in  the 
coming  year,  such  as  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  I  believe  those 
two  factors  alone,  the  point  4  program 
as  finally  implemented  and  the  In¬ 
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creased  travel,  will  more  than  close  any 
gap  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

These  figures,  supplied  me  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  graphically  re¬ 
fute  the  claim  of  a  few  frenzied  agitators 
for  greater  imports  of  pottery  and  china- 
ware,  fish  products,  lumber  and  wood 
pulp,  perfumes,  liquors,  toys,  shoes,  cot¬ 
ton  textiles,  petroleum,  and  oil  products, 
which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  watches — 
remember  Waltham — and  other  highly 
competitive  items  in  order  to  buy  as 
much  as  we  sell.  Actually,  1949  tourist 
travel  was  considerably  greater  than  in 
1948,  and  1950  will,  on  account  of  Holy 
Year  and  other  factors,  far  exceed  1949, 
when  one-fourth  of  all  the  earned  dol¬ 
lars  that  went  to  ERP  countries  were 
taken  and  left  there  by  travelers  from 
the  United  States. 

It  simply  means  that,  leaving  out  the 
hundreds  of  millions  that  flow  to  ERP 
countries  in  the  form  of  private,  public, 
and  institutional  dollars  for  which  there 
is  no  recompense,  we  can  still  ship  to 
those  areas  25  percent  more  goods  than 
we  buy  from  them.  If  the  millions  sent 
to  those  areas  as  private  returns  and 
gifts  are  counted,  we  could  probably  send 
to  ERP  countries  twice  as  much  as  we 
buy  from  them — and  they  would  still 
have  the  necessary  dollars  to  pay  for 
them. 

There  is  additional  proof  of  thi^in  the 
fact  that  since  1915  the  average  imports 
from  ERP  countries  have  been  only  about 
one-third  of  our  exports  to  those  areas. 
In  the  most  normal  years,  if  we  can 
identify  any  such  years  since  1915,  im¬ 
ports  have  been  50  to  55  percent  of  ex¬ 
ports,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  establish 
here  is  that  an  approximate  50  percent 
ratio  is  safe,  sane,  and  economically 
sound. 

I  hope  the  thousands  of  worried  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  millions  of  workers  who 
fear  that  unregulated  imports  will  fur¬ 
ther  seriously  upset  our  economy  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  true  situation. 

A  really  cooperative,  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  foreign  trade  problems 
and  to  our  international  policy  would  de¬ 
mand  that  full  recognition  be  taken  of 
all  these  facts.  If  one  may  presume  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  those  who  are 
preaching  free  trade  at  any  cost,  the 
American  citizen  and  taxpayer,  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  employer  are  all  entitled 
to  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  our 
trade  situation.  The  constant  cry  that 
“our  imports  must  be  as  large  as  our 
exports’’  if  Europe  is  to  be  kept  from 
communism  is  not  likely  much  longer 
to  fool  the  public. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  several  weeks 
ago  I  made  a  public  suggestion  that  the 
displomats  who  manipulate  our  foreign 
trade  “come  down  out  of  the  clouds  and 
get  practical  about  our  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.”  The  answer  seems  to  have  been 
a  redoubling  of  the  efforts  to  get  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  into  our  home  markets  and  a 
reiteration  of  the  “industry  subsidy  and 
unemployment  dole”  plan  to  take  care 
of  those  driven  to  the  wall  by  artificially 
increased  imports  of  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts. 
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It  will  interest  and  make  very  dra¬ 
matic  reading  for  the  4,000,000  of  our  un¬ 
employed  today — the  figure  may  soon  be 
five  or  six  million — to  spend  their  time 
reading  the  brochure  published  by  our 
own  Department  of  Commerce  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  research  and  print¬ 
ing,  to  show  foreigners  how  to  -penetrate 
our  markets  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
producers  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
factories. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Maine  refer  to  a  recent  publication  with 
regard  to  2,500  items  which,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  should  be  permitted  to  come  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No.  I  refer  to  a 
publication  last  summer  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  giving  very  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  to  European  producers 
as  to  how  they  can  market  their  products 
in  the  United  States,  showing  them  what 
are  the  tariff  limitations,  and  so  on,  and 
distributed  very  generally  among  them. 
The  item  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  speaks  is  in  preparation  for  the 
agreement  at  Torquay  in  England,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment.  That 
book  deals  with  the  question  of  how 
foreign  producers  can  meet  domestic 
competition. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

The  farm  situation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  alarming.  Price  supports  and 
other  agricultural  programs  are  literally 
threatened  with  destruction  because  of  a 
combination  of  circumstances. 

During  and  after  the  war  it  was  the 
patriotic  thing  to  expand  production  and 
raise  every  bushel  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  other  farm  products  possible. 
The  world  was  starving,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  came  through  in  noble  style. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  question,  of  course,  is  very 
elemental,  and  I  almost  ask  the  Senator’s 
pardon  for  asking  it,  but  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  is  it  not,  that  not  only  are  man¬ 
agement  and  capital  interested  in  the 
dangerous  competition  which  may  result, 
but  labor  has  a  vital  interest  in  not  being 
put  out  of  work  by  undue  introduction 
of  competitive  industrial  products  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Wage 
Earners  Conference,  formulated  first  un¬ 
der  labor  auspices,  has  brought  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  within  recent  weeks,  17  national 
labor  unions  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problem,  along  with  many  others  in  in¬ 
dustry  who  are  interested,  and  that  they 
are  going  forward  to  see  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  laboring  people,  understand  the  im¬ 
pact  ef  this  program  and  what  it  is  going 
to  mean  to  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  entire  program  that  I 
have  seen,  and  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  developments. 

Mr.  CONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 


Mr.  EREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  it  is  not  merely 
capital  and  management  that  are  vitally 
concerned  in  this  prospective  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods,  but  it  is  labor,  which  may 
find  itself  displaced  and  out  on  the 
streets,  adding  to  the  already  consider¬ 
able  number  of  unemployed.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  our  economy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  correct  in  my 
statement,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  think  labor  is  most 
vitally  interested.  A  manufacturer  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter  said  to  me  that 
he  was  not  so  much  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  produce 
cheaply  in  this  country,  for  he  could  im¬ 
port  from  abroad,  but  he  said,  “In  recent 
months  large  manufacturers  have  told 
me  that  they  were  compelled  to  go 
abroad  to  examine  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
duction  there,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  meet  the  competition  here 
at  home.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  EREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  there  are  already  large  interests  of 
American  capital  in  Paris  and  Cher¬ 
bourg.  For  illustration,  the  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.  has  established  a  very 
large  plant  in  France. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  And  if  capital  should 
find  itself  injured  by  importations,  it 
might  very  well  be  that  capital,  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  United  States,  might 
go  abroad,  and  there  be  invested,  where¬ 
as  labor  could  not  leave  the  United 
States,  pick  up  its  families,  sell  its 
homes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  search  for 
further  work.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  I  have  seen  such  situations  all 
over  the  world.  Some  American  indus¬ 
try  may  go  abroad  to  develop  in  other 
countries — I  have  seen  that  happen  in 
several  European  countries  this  year — 
to  supply  the  local  requirements.  That 
has  been  done  by  many  of  our  largest 
industries.  However,  when  they  go  be¬ 
yond  that,  I  begin  to  be  concerned. 

For  instance,  traveling  through  the 
State  of  Maine  I  have  seen  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  agricultural  implements 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  by  an  American  concern, 
but  manufactured  abroad  by  that  con¬ 
cern  under  cheap  labor  conditions.  That 
concern  has  produced  those  implements 
abroad  because  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  implements  it  produces  may 
come  into  this  country  free  of  duty. 
Therefore  I  begin  to  be  greatly  con¬ 
cerned.  I  think  at  that  point  the  United 
States  and  its  working  men,  above  all 
others,  are  gravely  injured. 

Of  course  the  manufacturer  is  not 
particularly  injured,  for  under  those 
conditions  in  many  cases  he  makes  more 
money  by  manufacturing  commodities 
abroad  and  shipping  them  into  this 
country  than  he  does  by  manufacturing 
them  in  this  country.  That  is  why  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  manufacturers  operate  in 


that  way.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  get  along  all  right.  However,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  American  work¬ 
ing  men  are  the  ones  who  are  hurt.  That 
problem  is  one  about  which  I  believe 
American  labor  will  think  more  and 
more  seriously  in  coming  weeks  and 
months. 

To  the  extent  that  our  ECA  grants 
abroad  have  rehabilitated  foreign  in¬ 
dustry,  that  is  very  good.  In  most  cases 
those  foreign  countries  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  from  38  to  40  percent  more  than 
they  produced  before  the  war,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  use  of  the  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  we  have  provided.  However, 
when  they  turn  around  and  begin  to 
inundate  our  own  markets,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  American  working  men,  that  is 
something  else  again. 

That  is  why  I  favor  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  that  we  very  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  implementation  of  the 
so-called  point  4.  Along  with  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ITO  Charter,  I  hope 
we  may  defer  the  consideration  of  point 
4  until  a  more  careful  study  can  be  made 
of  the  situation  under  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  addition  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  stated  and 
to  what  has  also  been  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
does  not  another  factor  enter  into  the 
situation?  Not  only  is  a  deplorable  un¬ 
employment  situation  brought  about, 
but  we  lose  a  great  many  skills  by  reason 
of  the  closing  of  such  plants?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  let  me  refer  to  the  closing  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  plant  in  Massachusetts. 
The  precision  instruments  which  we 
must  use  in  wartime  are  largely  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  skilled  craftsmen  of  the 
watch  industry.  The  closing  of  such 
plants  will  be  very  disabling  to  our  na¬ 
tional  defense,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Of  course,  I  think 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  war 
approximately  89  percent  of  our  watch 
industry  was  converted  to  the  production 
of  precision  instruments  which  were  vital 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  then 
had  a  great  watch  industry  which  was 
able  to  do  that  work.  However,  when  we 
destroy  that  industry — and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the 
Waltham  Co.,  and  I  have  heard  of  others 
which  are  approaching  that  situation — 
what  will  we  do?  Then  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  lacking  in  precision  instruments, 
and  confronted  by  an  enemy  equipped 
with  ample  precision  instruments  of  a 
quality  equal  to  or  even  better  than  the 
quality  of  the  smaller  number  of  pre¬ 
cision  instruments  we  then  are  able  to 
produce. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  cold  war  with  Russia.  If  that  war 
should  be  converted  into  a  hot  war,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
workmen  in  the  Swiss  watch  factories 
would  be  available  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  would  be  most 
unlikely  that  they  would  be  available  to 
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us.  Certainly  that  possibility  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Then  we  would  not 
have  anyone  to  fall  back  upon  for  the 
production  of  precision  instruments;  and 
in  that  event  it  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  wage  war  under  modern 
circumstances,  which  require  the  preci¬ 
sion  instruments  not  only  for  airplanes, 
but  for  so  many  other  purposes  and  uses, 
vital  in  wartime. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  as  our  armed 
forces  become  more  and  more  highly 
mechanized,  and  as  we  move  into  the 
realm  of  guided  missiles  and  similar  in¬ 
struments,  the  production  of  precision 
Instruments  becomes  absolutely  indispen- 
able. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Maine  agree 
that  before  we  entered  into  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  approxi¬ 
mately  15  years  ago,  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  jeweled  watches  used  in  the 
United  States  were  produced  by  American 
craftsmen  and  mechanics,  whereas  to¬ 
day  they  produce  only  about  15  percent? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  we  now  pro¬ 
duce  only  about  15  percent,  whereas  for¬ 
merly  we  produced  more  than  75  percent. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  To  my  mind,  that  is  an 
appalling  situation,  and  it  is  something 
about  which  the  American  people  should 
be  informed,  because,  as  I  understand 
the  matter — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  more  information  on 
the  subject  that  I  have — in  connection 
with  the  meeting  next  fall  of  17  coun¬ 
tries,  at  which  meeting  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  to  reduce  American  tariffs,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  tariffs  on  2,500  items 
produced  in  the  United  States  will  be 
affected. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Maine  stated  so  well  a  moment  ago,  of 
course  the  owner  of  a  factory  can  very 
well  conduct  his  operations  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  by  doing  so  perhaps  will 
make  more  money  than  if  he  produced 
the  articles  he  manufactures  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States.  However, 
our  workingmen  are  the  ones  who  are 
injured  by  such  a  development. 

If  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  per¬ 
mit  an  observation  at  this  point,  let  me 
refer  to  the  glass  and  china  and  pottery 
industries  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
northern  West  Virginia,  and  eastern 
Ohio.  Today  goods  similar  to  those 
made  by  those  industries  are  being  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  in  which  the  wage 
scale  is  from  10  cents  to  30  cents  an  hour, 
whereas  the  wage  scale  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States  is  more  than 
$1.40  an  hour.  That  development  pro¬ 
duces  a  situation  with  which  we  cannot 
compete  very  long. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  20  watch  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country,  whereas  today 
we  hive  only  two. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  Senator’s  State,  I  think,  and  the 
other  is  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  to  the  one  which 
is  located  in  my  State,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  built  up  an  enor¬ 
mous  surplus  and  has  developed  a  great 
sales  organization,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could  remain  open  today. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  T  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  While  the  Senator  is 
discussing  the  effect  on  labor  which  is 
involved  in  the  situation  in  those  in¬ 
dustries  and  on  management  and  cap¬ 
ital,  and  also  the  effect  as  regards  the 
loss  of  skills,  a  situation  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  alluded,  let  me  inquire  whether  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  also  mention  that 
the  effects  of  the  closing  of  industries 
as  a  result  of  undue  competition  from 
imports  will  be  felt  throughout  society, 
in  every  section  of  the  country  where 
that  situation  develops. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  refer  to 
a  town  in  which  a  certain  manufacturing 
plant  is  located.  Suppose  it  closes.  In 
that  event  not  only  is  the  plant  closed, 
and  not  only  are  those  who  have  been 
employed  in  it  then  out  of  work;  but  in 
that  community  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker,  the  farmer  who 
has  been  producing  the  food  that  has 
been  consumed  by  those  who  have  been 
working  in  that  manufacturing  plant, 
and  the  clothing  merchant  who  has  been 
selling  clothes  to  the  workers  in  that 
plant,  are  also  disastrously  affected.  All 
of  them,  every  portion  of  society  in  that 
area,  feels  the  impact  of  the  excessive 
competition,  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  EREWSTER.  I  can  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  a  peculiarly 
personal  way,  inasmuch  as  I  grew  up  and 
still  live  in  a  small  town  of  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  a  town  which  for  more  than 
100  years  has  had  four  small  woolen 
mills,  each  employing  between  200  and 
300  persons.  Despite  all  vicissitudes 
those  mills  have  carried  on  for  more 
than  100  years  under  local  ownership 
and  local  enterprise.  However,  this 
winter — for  the  first  time — under  the 
operation  of  the  theories  we  have  been 
discussing  today,  one  of  those  mills  was 
liquidated,  closed;  and  250  persons,  hav¬ 
ing  altogether  probably  750  persons  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them,  in  their  families, 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  Consider  the 
consequences  of  that  situation  to  that 
small  town;  and  then  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  entire  country,  if  that 
development  is  applied  in  many  other 
localities!  Such  a  consideration  brings 
us  to  a  realization  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  moving. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
the  other  mills  in  that  town  are  just 
hanging  on  by  their  eyelids. 

Recently  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  in  New  England. 
He  is  greatly  concerned  with  that  situa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  small  mills  are  doing  better  than  the 
large  ones,  because  the  small  mills  are 


able  to  produce  more  economically;  but 
he  pointed  out  that  the  small  mills  are 
being  forced  to  the  wall,  and  many  of 
the  big  ones,  as  well. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
stated,  that  impact  reverberates  through 
our  entire  economic  structure,  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  our 
industries,  and  now  I  am  about  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  agriculture.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  our  farmers  were  urged,  during 
the  war,  to  produce  more  agricultural 
commodities;  and  I  said  that  at  that 
time  the  world  was  starving.  I  pointed 
out  that  in  response  to  those  appeals,  the 
American  farmer  came  through  in  noble 
style.  Now  he  must  pay  for  his  response 
to  the  pleas  of  ECA  Administrators.  He 
expanded  his  acreage  and  increased  his 
yield  per  acre;  he  outproduced  all  prior 
agriculturists.  Suddenly  he  found  no 
market  for  his  goods — except  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  that' only 
by  the  grace  of  the  laws  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Surpluses  have  been  piled  up  until 
their  volume  staggers  the  imagination. 
Storing  some  of  them  may  be  insurance 
against  famine  or  leanness  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  but  many  products 
cannot  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  taxpayer  is  being  taught  by  an  in¬ 
sidious  form  of  propaganda  that  the 
farmer  is  robbing  him,  and  all  the  time 
the  very  individuals  and  groups  which 
prepare  this  propaganda  are  maneuver¬ 
ing  and  negotiating  for  greater  and 
greater  imports  of  the  same  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  in  such  huge  surplus. 

We  are  actually  importing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  eggs,  both  dried  and 
fresh.  The  same  is  true  of  potatoes  and 
a  large  number  of  other  price-support 
products.  The  old  promises  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  promulgating  the 
trade-agreement  program  that  agricul¬ 
tural  and  fishery  products  would  not  be 
affected  by  agreements  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  have  given  way  to  a  tariff -reduc¬ 
tion  project  which  affects  those  products 
more  than  any  others.  President  Tru¬ 
man  has  assured  us  repeatedly  that  no 
tariff  reduction  would  be  permitted  to 
injure  any  domestic  producer  or  indus¬ 
try,  yet  we  now  see  the  impact  of  these 
increased  imports  upon  the  industries 
and  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

I  have  included  here  certain  statistics 
as  to  the  import  of  many  kinds  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  many  of  them  on  the 
price-support  and  surplus  list. 

We  imported  over  3,500,000  dozen  of 
fresh  eggs — valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 

We  imported  dried  eggs — about  2,000,- 
000  pounds  valued  at  nearly  a  $1,500,- 
000. 

We  imported  $16,000,000  worth  of 
wheat  for  grinding  and  reexport. 

We  imported  over  $3,000,000  worth  for 
our  own  consumption. 

We  imported  17,000,000  bushels  of  oats 
valued  at  about  $13,500,000. 

We  imported  nearly  13,000,000  bushels 
of  barley  valued  at  $19,000,000. 

We  imported  $1,500,000  worth  of  corn. 

We  imported  well  over  one-half  billion 
pounds  of  potatoes  valued  at  $13,000,000. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  whole 
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support  program  has  been  attacked,  with 
potatoes  as  the  whipping  boy. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  huge  im¬ 
ports  of  surplus  products.  More  careful 
regulation  of  such  imports  would  not 
cure  the  surplus  problem,  but  it  would 
make  a  great  contribution  both  to  the 
relief  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  American  farmer. 

Here  is  an  interesting  item:  Potatoes, 
which  of  course  is  a  subject  rather  near 
to  my  heart,  are  actually  on  the  list  of 
items  released  by  the  State  Department 
for  possible  further  tariff  reductions  this 
year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  absorb  our  own  pro¬ 
duction,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
imported  15,000,000  bushels  from  abroad 
and  the  Government  has  had  to  buy  that 
many  more,  still  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  tariffs  further. 

Dozens  of  other  agricultural  products 
and  a  number  of  fish  classifications  are 
also  included. 

What  kind  of  economics  is  this?  To 
what  ridiculous  limits  can  this  program 
be  carried,  in  the  light  of  what  has  now 
occurred? 

It  was  thought  that  the  climax  of  this 
attack  on  domestic  farmers  and  fisher¬ 
men  came  in  the  last  batch  of  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  at  Annecy,  France,  in 
1949.  A  study  of  the  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States  in  those  negotia¬ 
tions  reveals  the  startling  information 
that  over  83  percent  of  the  tariff  cuts 
made  by  this  country  were  on  products 
of  direct  interest  to  the  farmer  and  the 
fisherman.  The  percentage  would  be 
slightly  less  if  fish  products  were  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  those  were  included  because 
of  their  close  relationship.  So  far  as 
Maine  is  concerned,  as  well  as  all  New 
England,  the  subject  of  fish  means  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  saying  that  83 
percent  of  the  tariff  cuts  made  by  this 
country  were  on  products  of  direct  inter¬ 
est  to  the  farmer  and  the  fisherman, 
what  does  the  Senator  mean? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  mean  that  by  the 
volume  of  the  imports,  83  percent  of  the 
tariff  cuts  affected  the  fisherman  and 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  to  say,  it  af¬ 
fected  them  injuriously,  or  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mean  beneficially? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  domestic  producer  is  normally 
injured  by  imports. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  may  tell  the  Sena¬ 
tor  the  thought  I  had  in  mind.  Some¬ 
one  merely  reading  these  few  sentences 
by  themselves  might  understand  that  the 
Senator  was  saying  that  the  imports 
were  of  things  that  the  persons  affected 
were  using,  and  therefore  it  was  to  their 
benefit.  But  I  understand  the  Senator 
to  mean — and  I  ask  him  whether  I  am 
correct — that*the  percentage  to  which  he 
refers,  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  83 
percent,  is  injurious  to  the  fisherman 
'and  to  the  agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 
Had  I  said,  instead  of  “direct  interest,” 
“of  direct  and  vital  concern  to  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  fisherman,”  it  would  have 


conveyed  my  meaning  better.  In  other 
words,  they  were  matters  that  very  seri¬ 
ously  affected  their  own  markets. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  They  seriously  af¬ 
fected  them  to  their  injury,  that  is? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 

This  means  that  the  farmer  absorbed 
about  four-fifths  of  the  tariff  cuts  made 
at  Annecy.  This  is  something  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  always  realize,  because  we 
think  of  the  tariff  so  much  in  terms  of 
industry.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  largest  volume  of  our  imports  of 
agricultural  products  consists  of  items 
that  have  long  been  on  the  free  list — 
such  things  as  coffee  and  bananas  are 
free  of  duty — so  the  brunt  of  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  falls  upon  competitive  goods 
and  not  upon  those  which  do  not  com- . 
pete  directly  with  our  own  products. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell  will  be  on  the 
dole  before  very  long  if  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  keeps  planning  and  the  free-trade 
trend  continues.  Our  own  market  is 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  competitive 
goods  grown  in  foreign  countries,  while 
our  own  foreign  markets  are  being  closed 
tighter  and  tighter  against  our  exports. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  ECA 
Administrator  Hoffman  are  advocating 
greater  and  greater  imports,  even  though 
it  results  in  injury  to  independent  farms 
and  industries  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  actually  recommended  doles 
and  subsidies  to  salve  the  wounds  of 
those  that  must  be  hurt  in  the  forcing 
of  imports.  Here,  again,  agriculture 
takes  it  on  the  chin. 

In  the  2  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1949 — just  a  year  ago — our  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  amounted 
to  $662,000,000,  and  our  imports  were 
only  $490,000,000 — a  balance  of  $172,- 
000,000  in  favor  of  exports.  That  was 
our  agricultural  export  balance. 

In  the  same  2  months  of  1950  our  ex¬ 
ports  had  dropped  to  $471,000,000,  a  loss 
of  $191,000,000  in  1  year,  and  our  imports 
had  increased  to  $587,000,000.  In  only 
2  months  of  this  present  year  we  im¬ 
ported  $116,000,000  worth  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  more  than  we  exported,  and  con¬ 
servative  estimates  indicate  the  1950  ex¬ 
cess  of  imports  over  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  may  reach  $1,000,000,000. 

I  think  that  is  a  figure  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  im¬ 
port  surplus  of  $1,000,000,000  of  farm 
products  this  current  year,  under  the 
current-trade  program  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  full  weight  of  the  tariff  cuts  under 
trade  argreements  has  fallen  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  small,  independent,  free- 
enterprise  industries,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  17  unions  that  have  met  here, 
many  of  them  being  engaged  in  the 
smaller  industries,  tell  of  the  alarm  of 
labor  over  this  thing.  Many  more  agri¬ 
cultural  items  are  on  the  new  list  for 
the  big  tariff  negotiations  scheduled  to 
begin  next  September  in  Torquay,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  free  traders  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  until  they  have  cut  every  rate 
the  full  75  percent  allowed  by  existing 
law. 

The  list  of  items  to  be  considered  at 
the  Torquay  negotiations,  released  on 
April  14,  contains  some  surprising  infor¬ 


mation.  Only  11  of  all  the  34  nations 
now  belonging  to  the  general  agreement 
have  consented  to  negotiate,  although 
six  new  countries,  Austria,  Germany, 
Guatemala,  Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey, 
contemplate  joining  the  meeting. 

The  complete  list  of  items  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  available  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents.  The  list  includes  345  para¬ 
graphs  and  about  2,500  items  which  are 
dutiable  and  which  are  slated  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  cuts,  plus  about  50  para¬ 
graphs  of  free  items  which  may  be  bound 
against  any  future  imposition  of  duty  by 
the  Congress. 

As  stated  earlier  our  tariff  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  modern  history.  Further¬ 
more — and  this  is  interesting,  I  think, 
to  those  who  attack  us  for  our  trade 
policies — the  United  States  has  lower 
tariffs  and  fewer  import  restrictions  than 
any  other  nation  of  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  The  average  rate  of  duty  on  all 
imported  products  is  now  between  5  and 
6  percent  and  the  average  on  dutiable 
products  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  13 
percent.  Dozens  of  rates  of  duty  are 
so  low,  ranging  from  1  and  2  percent  to 
as  low  as  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  that 
they  have  no  protective  value  whatso¬ 
ever.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  duty  exceeds  the  amount 
collected. 

I.  might  say  in  reference  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  that  cotton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  while  it  is  theoretically  subject 
to  import,  is  prohibited  from  import  by 
the  quota  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
President.  I  believe  the  figure  this  year 
is  90,000  bales  of  long-staple  cotton.  I 
speak  of  that  because  it  indicates  the 
power  the  President  possesses  to  impose 
restrictions  which  could  be  absolutely 
protective  of  an  American  industry  or  of 
an  item  of  production.  I  certainly  com¬ 
mend  the  President  for  this  measure  of 
care,  but  I  wish  that  our  southern 
friends,  who  are  concerned  with  cotton, 
would  appreciate  the  problems  of  other 
sections.  I  wish  they  would  think  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  about  my  potatoes  and  about  some 
of  the  other  items  which  also  need  a 
little  protection.  I  wish  the  President 
could  be  persuaded  to  use  his  power  to 
give  the  same  consideration  to  us  as  he 
does  with  reference  to  some  other  items 
in  the  schedule. 

In  the  month  of  January,  imports  of 
dutiable  items  amounted  to  $256,000,000 
while  those  free  of  duty  amounted  to 
$366,000,000.  This  means  that  in  Jan¬ 
uary  almost  60  percent  of  the  imports 
paid  no  duty  whatsoever.  That  is  the 
usual  average.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
imports  of  agricultural  products  were 
free  of  any  duty.  The  ratio  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  the  month  of 
February. 

State  Department  releases  constantly 
refer  to  rigid  trade  restrictions,  such  as 
quotas  and  import  licenses,  as  the  most 
obnoxious  of  all  forms  of  regulations, 
and  freely  admit  that  tariffs  are  the  mild¬ 
est  of  all  of  them.  They,  however,  by 
ill-advised  tariff  cuts,  have  forced  the 
use  of  quotas  and  licenses  to  keep  seg¬ 
ments  of  domestic  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  from  being  completely  wiped  out. 
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When  the  duty  was  reduced  on  but¬ 
ter,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  other 
dairy  countries  immediately  prepared  to 
invade  the  American  market  on  a  large 
scale.  The  huge  surplus  of  butter  in 
the  United  States  made  the  tariff  cut 
a  foolish  gesture,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  despite  pressure  from  the 
free  traders,  refused  to  grant  licenses  to 
those  who  would  import  the  butter.  Such 
working  at  ci’oss-purposes  has  done  much 
to  antagonize  friendly  nations  and  it  has 
not  made  life  any  easier  or  more  cer¬ 
tain  for  our  own  farmers. 

The  peril-point  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress  and  repealed  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  would  have 
prevented  such  fiascoes.  The  President 
found  the  peril-point  procedure  ex¬ 
tremely  obnoxious  because  it  would  have 
called  upon  him  to  explain  why  he  made 
such  unwise  concessions  as  the  one  on 
butter,  although,  only  if  and  when  he 
exceeded  those  peril  points. 

The  trade  gap  is  rapidly  closing  and 
the  dollar  gap  is  almost  at  a  balance. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  the  continuation 
of  the  trend.  Severe  injury  to  domestic 
agricultural  programs,  to  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  small,  independent  indus¬ 
tries  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  need  for  peril-point  studies  before 
agreements  are  made  is  acute.  The  so- 
called  escape  clause  is  no  substitute  at  all 
and  its  administration  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  become  more  ludicrous  with  each 
attempt  at  application. 

We  tried  that  out  in  connection  with 
the  glove  industry.  Japanese  gloves  were 
coming  into  the  State  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  It  was 
stated  that  the  fact  that  the  industry 
had  no  orders  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
the  fact  that  they  had  made  their  orders 
for  millions  of  dozens  of  gloves  in  Japan 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  had  to 
wait  until  the  gloves  actually  arrived  in 
this  country.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
employees  in  the  glove  factories  were 
starving  to  death.  If  the  danger  was  an¬ 
ticipated  when  the  cut  was  made  in  the 
tariff,  then  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  escape  clause.  That  is  very  small 
comfort  to  the  fellow  who  lost  his  job. 
In  other  words,  if  it  were  anticipated 
that  Japan  or  some  other  country  would 
send  in  a  lot  of  gloves,  there  was  no  re¬ 
dress  whatever  under  the  escape  clause. 
We  are  going  to  get  educated  in  the  next 
few  years  or  the  next  few  months.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
concern  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

A  truly  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
will  open  the  door  of  the  two  negotiators 
to  the  goods  of  each  other  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  degree. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  that.  It 
is  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  We  give  up 
on  some  items,  and  they  give  up  on  other 
items,  and  the  reciprocal  trade  should 
be  approximately  the  same. 

Many  factors  enter  into  such  negotia¬ 
tions,  it  is  true,  and  State  Department 
leaders  have  testified  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees  that  when  this  coun¬ 
try  enters  into  an  agreement,  calculated 
risks  are  taken.  In  other  words,  the 
safety  and  life  of  domestic  industries  and 
producers  are  risked  in  order  to  obtain 


questionable  concessions  from  the  other 
country.  This  has  been  openly  admitted. 

In  general,  however,  if  an  agreement 
is  reciprocal,  the  subsequent  increase  in 
trade  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
fairly  evenly  divided.  Now,  although 
administration  economists  have  appar¬ 
ently  not  figured  this  out,  no  matter  how 
many  truly  reciprocal  agreements  we 
enter  into,  we  do  absolutely  nothing 
toward  closing  the  trade  gap.  Pointing 
to  trade  agreements  as  essential  because 
they  will  help  balance  our  trade  is  just 
as  misleading  as  is  much  of  the  prior 
propaganda  that  has  been  fed  the  public 
about  the  trade  program. 

If  an  agreement  is  negotiated,  and  it 
is  truly  reciprocal,  both  participating 
nations  benefit  in  about  the  same  degree. 
That  means  each  country’s  imports  and 
exports  would  be  affected  similarly,  for 
if  an  agreement  greatly  increases  im¬ 
ports  and  does  not  increase  exports, 
where  is  the  reciprocal  benefit? 

In  other  words,  if  the  agreements  are 
really  reciprocal,  they  do  nothing  to 
close  the  trade  gap.  You  get  something 
and  I  get  something,  and  we  end  up  with 
the  trade  gap  exactly  where  it  was  before. 
I  think  these  gentlemen  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  situation.  They  have  simply  used  the 
word  “reciprocal”  as  a  means  of  elimi¬ 
nating  protection  for  American  produc¬ 
ers,  knowing  it  will  close  the  trade  gap 
by  closing  out  American  producers. 

When  the  public  is  finally  informed  of 
the  facts  about  our  trade  agreements, 
they  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  use  of  the 
term  “reciprocal.”  Proponents  of  free 
trade  still  glibly  pin  the  label  of  reciproc¬ 
ity  on  past  and  proposed  future  agree¬ 
ments,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
pin  down  what  we  have  received  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  we  have  given  in  any 
agreements  so  far.  This  is  true  of  some 
of  our  treaties  which  apparently  can  be 
ignored  or  observed  without  any  objec¬ 
tion  by  our  State  Department. 

In  this  connection,  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recently  told  us 
about  a  shrinkage  of  our  textile  export 
trade  in  1949;  a  $33,000,000  drop  was  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Recently  I  visited  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  suits  in  New  York.  He  had 
no  American  cloth  whatsoever.  It  was 
entirely  foreign  cloth.  That  was  one 
of  the  great  producers  who  serves  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  this  and  about  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  textiles  here  at  home,  because  both 
contribute  greatly  to  our  unemployment 
problem.  I  have  studied  the  statements 
of  the  ECA  Administrator  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Apparently  the  Administrator  claims 
that  our  textiles  have  no  part  in  his  plans 
for  our  export  trade  and  quantities  of 
foreign  textiles  are  to  be  expected  in  our 
home  markets.  That  was  made  plain  in 
the  correspondence  I  had  with  him  last 
year. 

I  wrote  him  then  about  an  embargo  of 
our  cotton  goods  from  Morocco,  formerly 
an  outlet  for  substantial  quantities  of 
American  cotton  goods.  The  embargo 
was  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  cotton 


goods  were  welcomed  from  Foland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries.  The  loss  of  this  market, 
caused  by  the  embargo  imposed  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  accounted  for  10  percent  of  our 
1949  loss  of  export  volume. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  find  that  Mo¬ 
rocco  is  participating  in  some  new  trade 
agreements  which  provide  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  cotton  textiles  from  a  number 
of  countries,  including  Switzerland  and 
Portugal,  whose  currencies  are  readily 
converted  into  dollars.  Here  we  appar¬ 
ently  find  specific  trade  advantages  being 
given  to  other  countries  in  the  very  face 
of  a  solemn  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Morroco  that  American  goods 
and  American  citizens  shall  have  the 
same  trading  rights  as  are  granted  to  any 
other  nation.  Yet  our  diplomats  do 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  embargo  of 
American  cotton  goods. 

Furthermore,  radios,  cigars,  and  some 
other  items  purchased  with  dollars  enter 
Morocco  in  unrestricted  quantities,  al¬ 
though  necessities  such  as  cotton  sheet¬ 
ings  are  prohibited  if  purchased  with 
dollars. 

I  have  information  that  indicates  our 
ECA  operators  support  the  Moroccan 
embargo  of  American  cotton  goods,  even 
though  private  operators  who  have  the 
dollars  are  willing  to  use  their  own 
money  and  in  no  way  depend  on  ECA. 
Such  goods  are  classed  as  luxuries,  and 
therefore  are  prohibited.  The  incon¬ 
gruity  is  that  radios  and  cigars  are  per¬ 
mitted,  and,  furthermore,  the  same  ECA 
operators  are  shipping  cotton  goods  into 
Moroccan  markets  from  foreign  produc¬ 
ing  areas  and  are  even  using  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers’  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  December  1949  issue  of  the  ECA 
monthly  report  which  was  circulated  in 
Paris  shows  cotton  thread  and  piece 
goods  are  being  shipped  to  Algeria, 
Guadeloupe,  French  Guinea,  and  Mar¬ 
tinique.  The  relationship  of  these  areas 
to  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  with 
Morocco  to  France,  and  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  Moroccan  restrictions 
are  designed  to  favor  certain  foreign  in¬ 
terests. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  all  right  to  send 
our  textiles,  bought  with  taxpayers’ 
money,  to  French  colonies  in  which  only 
foreign  interests  can  profit  thereby.  In 
Morocco,  and  perhaps  in  other  areas 
where  our  citizens  could  and  would  like 
to  compete,  cotton  goods  have  been  ruled 
nonessential,  and  our  diplomats  appar¬ 
ently  support  those  rulings. 

I  have  pointed  this  out,  Mr.  President, 
to  further  show  that  our  treaties  as  well 
as  our  trade  agreements  often  complete¬ 
ly  lack  reciprocity,  and  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  shows  that  the  United  States  is  the 
one  country  which  always  provides  the 
concessions  in  the  end. 

Most  opposition  to  the  whole  trade 
agreement  program  has  been  a  result  of 
the  shroud  of  secrecy,  the  calculated 
risks  taken,  and  the  overbearing  treat¬ 
ment  of  domestic  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  negotiations.  The  mislead¬ 
ing  uss  of  the  term  “reciprocal”  and  the 
complete  abandonment  of  that  principle 
has  greatly  damaged  the  theory  of  true, 
businesslike  agreements  between  na¬ 
tions. 
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Trade  agreements  and  the  doctrine  of 
true  reciprocity  were  first  espoused  by 
Republicans.  Prior  to  1932  the  other 
major  party  fought  vigorously  against 
the  principle,  saying  it  lodged  too  much 
power  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
present  law,  without  even  peril  points, 
is  much  more  autocratic  than  was  ever 
advocated  by  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  refusal  of  the  President  to  divulge 
even  the  bases  upon  which  he  makes 
tariff  cuts  and  his  willingness  to  allow 
injury  to  domestic  agriculture  and  en¬ 
terprise  may  well  destroy  the  whole 
trade-agreement  program,  and  seriously 
damage  the  ECA  program  in  the  process. 

Workers  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  mine  or 
factory,  will  probably  have  something  to 
say  about  it  when  they  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  next  November. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  desire  to  take  the 
floor  in  my  own  right.  May  I  inquire 
how  long  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  take  with  his  address. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  About  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
wait. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las],  I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to 
H.  R.  6000,  which  would  extend  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  to  cover  an  additional 
900,000  domestic  workers  under  the  old- 
age  and  survivors’  insurance  program. 

Household  workers  are  one  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  groups  in  this  country  so  far  as 
social  security  is  concerned.  They  are 
not  covered  under  our  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  In  general  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  under  our  State  programs  of  unv 
employment  insurance,  sickness  insuji 
ance,  and  workmen’s  compensation, 
most  no  governmental  action  has  / Jeen 
taken  to  provide  for  the  security  o/these 
employees. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  tffher  or¬ 
ganized  method  of  social  security  avail¬ 
able  for  household  workers*  Industrial 
workers,  through  collective  bargaining, 
can  obtain  very  good  protection  under 
union-management  pension  and  welfare 
plans,  but  household  Workers  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  occupation  are  precluded 
from  making  organized  efforts  along  this 
line.  Even  where  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  employees  are  not  organized, 
many  responsible  employers  have  pro¬ 
vided  pensyfh  plans  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive. 

In  the  fr... ,,  er __  loyers  of  domestic  help 
sometimes  made  provision  for  the  secu¬ 
rity/  their  employees  in  their  old  age, 
butf  With  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
fmily  retainer”  type  of  servant  this 
is  tom,  too,  has  largely  disappeared. 

'The  average  household  employer  today 


is  simply  not  in  a  position  to  assure  the 
future  security  of  her  employees,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  sincere  her  interest  and  sense  of 
responsibility. 

If  the  household  worker  is  to  stay  off 
the  relief  ov  assistance  rolls  in  her  old 
age,  and  to  provide  for  her  family  in  the 
jevent  of  l.  r  death,  she  must  do  so 
through  her  otvn  individual  efforts,  out 
of  her  current  income.  Yet  earnings 
'figures  show  that  it  is  utterly  unrealistic 
fto  expect  the  average  household  worker, 
Save  in  relatively  few  cases,  to  do  this. 
^Employees  in  domestic  work  are  even  less 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  security 
than  are  the  groups  now  covered  by  so¬ 
cial  security  and  industrial  pension  plans. 
?The  best  available  estimates  indicate  that 
in  1948  over  three-fourths  of  all  domestic 
•workers  earned  cash  wages  of  less  than 
'Sl.OOO,  and  fewer  than  5  percent  earned 
more  than  $2,000.  It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  save  enough  out  of  such  earnings 
[to  make  one’s  old  age  secure  against 
!want.  The  typical  household  worker  has 
|no  recourse  in  time  of  need  but  to  apply 
for  public  assistance,  with  its  means  test 
and  personal  investigations,  despite 
lifetime  of  hard  work, 
f  ft  is  true  that  few  household  workers 
are  rhen  with  families.  In  1948  onlyw  or 
8  percent  of  all  workers  in  household  em¬ 
ployment  were  men.  Howev/  most 
women  who  engage  in  household employ¬ 
ment  do  s&because  they  hj/  the  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibility,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  their  families.  According  to  the  1940 
census,  about  34  percent  of  the  women 
in  household  wufck,  a/  compared  with 
only  20  percent  of  ail  women  workers, 
were  separated,  wjUfowed,  or  divorced. 
Moreover,  single  ,%ori\en  in  household 
work  are  generally  older  than  single 
women  in  industry,  indicating  that  they, 
too,  are  mo likely  to  have  family  re¬ 
sponsibility 

Fortunately,  it  cannot  be  laid  that 
household  workers  have  been  .entirely 
ignore^  I  am  proud  to  be  able  -to  say 
thatin  my  own  State  of  New  Yorkxdur- 
in/my  administration  as  Governor,  I 
is  instrumental  in  covering  household 
Workers  under  our  State  unemployment 
’insurance  law.  That  law  now  covers' 
domestic  workers  whose  employers  hire 
4  or  more  workers  on  at  least  15  days 
in  a  calendar  quarter.  Subsequently  our 
State  workmen’s  compensation  law  was 
amended  to  include  domestic  workers  in 
cities  of  40,000  or  more.  Our  State  cash 
sickness  insurance  law  applies  to  house¬ 
hold  workers  whose  employers  hire  4  or 
more  workers  on  at  least  30  days  in  a 
quarter. 

On  the  national  scene,  as  long  ago  as 
1940  my  predecessor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  coverage  for 
domestic  workers;  and  in  subsequent 
Congresses  he  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  repeatedly  sponsored 
similar  measures.  I  am  happy  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  established  by  Senators 
Wagner  and  Murray.  I  am  proud  that 
Senator  Murray  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

I  am  proud,  too,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
during  the  present  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration  the  first  real  progress  has  been 


made  toward  providing  for  domestic 
workers  under  the  Federal  social  security 
program.  H.  R.  6000,  the  social  security 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
year  and  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  re¬ 
ported  favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  will  extend  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
to  cover  950,000  of  the  2,5Q0,000  persons 
who  work  in  domestic  employment  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  H.  R.  6000  would 
do  this  by  including  ynder  the  program 
any  “regularly  employed”  domestic 
worker  who  earns  3is  much  as  $25  from 
one  employer  in  a /alendar  quarter.  The 
worker  would  Jtfe  considered  regularly 
employed  if  h*  works  for  that  employer 
on  at  least  2{Tdays  in  the  calendar  quar¬ 
ter.  This  iea  step  in  the  right  direction, 
a  real  forward  step  toward  providing  the 
protect/i  that  these  workers  so  sorely 
need,  amd  I  am  glad  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  have  taken  this  action. 

my  opinion,  however,  H.  R.  6000 
fes  not  go  far  enough  in  this  respect, 
would  cover  household  workers  who 
r  are  hired  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis, 
but  it  would  not  cover  the  typical  house¬ 
hold  worker  who  is  hired  to  work  by  the 
day — in  other  words,  the  great  number  of 
people  who  work  for  the  same  employer 
on  the  same  day  each  week,  but  on  each 
day  of  the  week  for  a  different  employer. 
These  people  are  just  as  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  as  those  covered  by  H.  R.  6000. 
They  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  social 
security — perhaps  even  more  so — and 
they  could  be  covered  with  little  admin¬ 
istrative  difficulty  and  almost  no  trouble 
or  inconvenience  to  their  employers. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  for  leaving 
them  out. 

The  chief  argument  against  covering 
these  people  is  the  alleged  administrative 
difficulty  and  the  allegation  that  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  reports  wou'd  be  an 
impossible  burden  on  housewives  and 
other  household  employers.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  this  argument  is  not  sound.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  has  worked  out  some  very  simple 
procedures  for  administering  the  cover¬ 
age  of  domestic  workers. 

Two  alternative  methods  have  been 
leveloped  for  securing  wage  reports  for 
lese  domestic  workers.  Under  the  first, 
the  simplified  pay-roll  reporting  plan, 
the\housewife  would  fill  out  a  simple 
forrrntfiowing  the  name  of  her  employee, 
the  somal-security  account  number  of 
the  empWyee,  the  total  wages  paid,  and 
the  amount  of  the  tax  contributions  pay¬ 
able.  Mora^er,  the  housewife  would  be 
required  to  do  this  only  once  in  every 
calendar  quarter — only  four  times  a 
year.  Under  thVsecond  alternative,  the 
stamp  .plan,  the  Housewife  would  simply 
buy  stamps  at  the  iiost  office  and  paste 
one  in  the  domestic’&tfjook  weekly.  The 
worker  would  obtain  rke  book  and  turn 
it  in  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of 
each  reporting  period.  I  am  especially 
impressed  with  this  lattfej:  plan,  the 
stamp  plan,  which  has  been  Videly  used 
in  Europe,  and  makes  record,  keeping 
an  almost  automatic  process. 

Surely  this  kind  of  record  keeping  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  as  the  price  of  providing 
security  for  her  employees.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  anyone. 
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and  I  do  not  believe  that  those  house¬ 
wives  who  are  in  a  position  to  employ 
household  help  will  object  to  carrying 
out  these  simple  tasks.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  I  may  cite  the  fact  that 
many  women’s  organizations  have  sup¬ 
ported  social-security  coverage  for  do¬ 
mestic  workers.  Among  the  organiza¬ 
tions  advocating  such  coverage  ar.e  the 
YWCA,  the  National  Federation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  and  the  department 
of  social  education  and  action  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  on  this  amendment  to  H.  R. 
6000. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  state¬ 
ment  some  questions  and  answers  on  the 
problem  of  social  security  for  domestic 
workers,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Social  Security  for  Domestic  Workers — 
Questions  and  Answers 

1.  What  is  the  present  social-security  ,  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  domestic  workers? 

At  present  domestic  workers  are  excluded 
from  the  contributory  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  This  is  the 
part  of  social  security  under  which  most  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  workers  are  now 
assured  cash  retirement  benefits  after  65  or 
survivors’  benefits  to  their  dependents  if  they 
die.  These  payments  are  made  to  insured 
persons  as  a  matter  of  equity  right  from  an 
insurance  fund  built  up  by  contributions 
from  covered  workers  and  their  employers 
in  contrast  to  assistance  which  is  paid  on 
an  individual  means  test  basis  from  general 
tax  funds. 

2.  Is  there  any  general  recognition  that 
domestic  workers  need  the  protection  of  the 
insurance  program,  or  any  likelihood  that 
they  will  get  such  protection  in  the  near 
future? 

Coverage  of  domestic  workers  has  been 
recommended  by  most  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  problem.  In  particular,  the 
advisory  council  on  social  security  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
in  its  report  to  that  committee  in  1948, 
recommended  that  “the  2,500,000  persons 
who  work  in  household  employment  during 
the  course  of  a  year  should  be  covered  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.” 

H.  R.  6000,  the  social-security  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  this  year 
and  is  now  scheduled  for  early  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  would 
cover  regularly  employed  domestic  workers. 
In  crder  to  be  covered  the  worker  would 
have  to  receive  cash  wages  of  at  least  $25 
from  his  employer  in  a  calendar  quarter  and 
would  have  to  work  for  that  employer  on  at 
least  26  days  in  a  calendar  quarter.  Thus, 
most  household  workers  who  are  hired  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis  would  be  covered 
while  most  day  workers  would  remain  ex¬ 
cluded.  H.  R.  6297,  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Kean  which  embodied  the  views 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Commit¬ 


tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would  substitute  for 
the  26-day  requirement  a  requirement  of  6 
days’  work  for  an  employer  in  a  calendar 
quarter.  There  is'every  reason  to  believe  that 
similar  proposals  for  a  broader  coverage  of 
domestic  workers  will  be  pressed  in  the 
Senate. 

3.  Why  should  domestic  workers  be  covered 
under  this  insurance  program? 

The  fact  that  domestic  workers  are  not 
now  covered  by  the  program  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  no  need  for  its  protection. 
They  are  just  as  likely  as  any  other  group  to 
grow  old,  to  become  disabled,  or  to  die  and 
leave  their  families  with  no  earning  power. 
Because  their  earnings  are  generally  lower 
than  those  of  other  groups,  they  are  even 
less  able  to  provide  individually  for  their  own 
security.  The  best  available  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  1948  over  three-fourths  of  all 
domestic  workers  earned  cash  wages  of  less 
than  $1,000,  and  fewer  than  5  percent  earned 
more  than  $2,000. 

Moreover,  domestic  workers  have  no  means 
of  providing  security  for  themselves  as  a 
group.  The  employer  and  union  pension 
plans  which  are  now  developing  so  rapidly  for 
the  industrial  worker  do  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  those  in  domestic  service.  In  the  past, 
employers  of  domestic  help  sometimes  made 
provision  for  the  security  of  their  loyal  em¬ 
ployees  in  old  age,  but  with  the  increasing 
mobility  of  the  population  and  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  old  family-retainer  type  of 
servant  this  custom,  too,  has  disappeared. 
The  typical  domestic  worker  nowadays  has 
no  recourse  in  time  of  need  but  to  seek  as¬ 
sistance,  which  is  less  satisfactory  to  him  and 
more  costly  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  bringing  domestic  workers  under 
the  insurance  system? 

The  average  household  employer  is  not  in 
a  position  to  assure  the  security  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  no  matter  how  sincere  her  interest 
or  sense  of  responsibility.  Moreover,  now 
that  pension  and  retirement  plans  are  in¬ 
creasingly  recognized  as  a  factor  in  industrial 
and  commercial  employment  she  is  in  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  situation  to  compete  with  such 
employers  even  at  an  equivalent  wage  rate. 
Inclusion  of  domestic  workers  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  insurance  system  would  not  only 
relieve  the  employer  of  a  natural  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  help  her  but 
would  also  make  it  easier  to  secure  such  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  competitive  labor  market. 

5.  How  would  social  insurance  for  the  day 
workers  among  domestic  employees  be  ad¬ 
ministered? 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  such  workers,  as  well  as  the 
more  regularly  employed  domestic  servants, 
could  be  covered  without  any  difficulty.  One 
of  the  ways  this  could  be  done  is  through  the 
use  of  a  stamp  plan.  Under  this  plan  the 
domestic  worker  would  be  provided  with  a 
stamp  book  in  which  the  employer  would 
place  special  social-security  stamps  indicat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  worker. 
The  employer  would  buy  the  stamps  from  the 
post  office  and  would  deduct  half  the  cost 
of  the  stamps  from  the  worker’s  earnings  as 
his  share  of  the  contributions.  The  money 
value  of  noncash  wages,  such  as  meals  and 
lodging,  would  be  included  in  the  wages  re¬ 
ported.  The  stamp  book  would  be  sent  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
would  credit  the  worker  with  the  amount  of 
the  wages  reported. 

6.  In  view  of  the  low  wages  which  house¬ 
hold  workers  receive,  could  they  afford  to  pay 
for  this  insurance  protection? 

They  cannot  afford  not  to.  Contributions 
are  related  to  earnings,  so  that  ability  to  pay 
is  taken  into  account.  In  addition,  while 
benefits  are  also  related  to  earnings,  they 
are  so  computed  that  the  lower-paid  workers 
receive  greater  benefits  in  proportion  to  their 
contributions  than  do  higher-paid  workers. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
no  other  effective  way  for  household 
to  provide  security  for  themselves. 

7.  How  much  would  they  pay  for 
surance  protection? 

Under  H.  R.  6000,  those  domestic, 
covered  would  pay  2  percent  of  their  annual 
net  earnings  during  the  years  1^51  through 
1959;  employers  of  domestic  help  would  pay 
a  like  amount.  Thus,  a  household  worker 
earning,  say,  $1,200  a  year  Would  pay  $24 — 
or  $2  a  month — for  the  next  10  years,  for  a 
total  of  $240  over  the  10-year  period.  After 
that  the  rates  projected  in  H.  R.  6000  are 
scheduled  to  increase  gradually  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3%  percent' m  1970.  However,  the 
Senate  Advisory  Council  has  recommended 
that  when  the  contribution  rate  reaches 
2  percent  each  on  employer  and  employee  a 
governmental-contribution  be  considered  as 
in  other  countries. 

8.  What  protection  would  the  domestic 
worker  get  for  these  contributions? 

If  he  lived  to  age  65,  he  would  receive  a 
retirement  benefit  each  month;  the  wife  of 
a  domestic  worker  would  also  receive  a 
monthly  benefit  at  that  age;  and  if  there 
were  children  under  18  they,  too,  would  get 
benefits.  If  the  worker  died  prematurely, 
a  lump  sum  would  be  paid  to  his  spouse  or  to 
the  person  who  paid  the  funeral  expenses, 
and  the  widow  and  young  children,  or  aged 
dependent  parents,  would  get  monthly  bene¬ 
fits.  Monthly  benefits  would  not  be  paid  to 
the  widower  of  a  female  worker,  but  her  chil¬ 
dren  would  get  benefits  if  she  had  worked 
recently  and  for  a  substantial  length  of  time 
in  covered  employment,  or  if  they  had  relied 
chiefly  on  her  for  support.  H.  R.  6000  would 
also  provide  for  the  payment  of  monthly  in¬ 
surance  benefits  to  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  workers,  so  that  the  household 
worker  would  receive  benefits  before  age  65 
if  permanently  unable  to  work.  Benefits 
would  not  be  paid  for  any  month  in  which 
the  beneficiary  received  as  much  as  $50  for 
covered  work. 

9.  How  large  would  these  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  be? 

Under  H.  R.  6000,  if  the  worker  had  been 
covered  for  10  years  at  $1,200  a  year  he  would 
be  eligible  at  age  65  for  benefits  of  $52  a 
month.  When  his  wife  became  65  the  fam¬ 
ily  would  get  $79  a  month.  If  the  worker 
died  after  10  years  of  coverage  at  $1,200 
and  left  a  widow  and  one  child  under  18, 
the  family  would  get  $79  a  month.  If  there 
were  a  child  but  no  widow  (including,  of 
course,  cases  where  the  deceased  worker  was 
a  woman),  the  monthly  benefit  amount 
would  be  $39;  if  there  were  two  children,  $65. 
Benefits  would  stop  when  the  youngest  child 
attained  age  18,  but  the  widow  would  again 
be  entitled  to  benefits  at  $39  a  month  when 
she  reached  65.  In  addition,  a  lump  sum 
amounting  to  $156  would  be  paid. 

10.  How  long  would  the  domestic  employee 
have  to  contribute  to  the  insurance  program 
in  order  to  get  benefits? 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6000  he  would 
be  insured  for  survivor  benefits  after  he  had 
been  covered  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  most 
instances  under  this  bill  he  would  have  to 
be  covered  for  at  least,  5  years  before  he  could 
get  retirement  or  disability  benefits.  He 
would  have  to  continue- working  in  covered 
employment  for  about  half  of  his  time  to 
remain  insured,  but  after  he  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  for  10  years  he  would  be  insured  perma¬ 
nently  for  retirement  and  survivor  benefits. 

However,  under  the  so-called-  new  start 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  Advisory 
Council  newcomers  to  the  insurance  program 
would  be  fully  covered  for  retirement  after 
1  year  and  a  half  (or  six  quarters)  of  covered 
employment.  If  the  Senate  considers  .  ex¬ 
tending  coverage  as  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Council  it  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
sider  this  corollary  recommendation. 


1950 

\ 

Many  people  now  in  domestic  work  have 
already  spent  sometime  in  covered  employ¬ 
ment',  particularly  during  the  war;  this  em¬ 
ployment  already  credited  to  them  will 
shorten  the  time  they  need  to  work  in  the 
future  to  become  eligible  for  benefits. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1949. 
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Mr.  LEHM. 
half  of  myself, 
tana  [Mr.  Murr 
Minnesota  [Mr. 


Mr.  President,  on  be- 
e  Senator  from  Mon- 
],  the  Senator  from 
phrey],  and  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  intended  to-he  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6000)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  System,  to 
amend  the  public-assistance  and  child- 
welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  'Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  referred  to  Hhe 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  printed.  ' 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLL: 

BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  247)  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science;  to  advance  the  na¬ 
tional  health,  prosperity,  and  welfare;  to 
secure  the  national  defense;  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

THE  PRESENT  SPY  HUNT  AND  EARLY 

WITCH  HUNTS  IN  SALEM  VILLAGE— AR¬ 
TICLE  BY  EDWARD  A.  HARRIS 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  reporter,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Harris,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  not  the  Senator 
omit  one  portion  of  the  name  of  the 
paper,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  certainly  did,  and  I 
appreciate  the  reminder.  I  should  have 
said  the  able  Pulitzer  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Harris,  of  the  St. 
Louis-  Post-Dispatch.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  to  be  very  cor¬ 
rect  in  what  I  am  saying  here  now,  1 
cause  I  have  a  particularly  criticaLftudi- 
ence.  My  youngest  granddaughter,  3 
years  of  age,  is  sitting  in  the  gallery 
on  her  first  visit  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  must  be  careful  not  to  make  any  slip. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  able  Pu¬ 
litzer  prize-winning  reporter,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Harris,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  written  a  very  arresting 
article  contrasting  the  present  spy  hunt 
with  the  hysterical  witch  hunts  which 
took  place  in  Salem  Village,  Mass., 
three  centuries, ago.  This  article  shows 
the  almost  incredible  parallel  between 
the  events  of  that  day  and  events  of 
today.  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  all 
the  people  of  our  country.  I  hope  that 
more  aihd  more  of  our  public  leaders  and 
publicists  will  have  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  speak  out  boldly  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Harris, 


which  was  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  April  28,  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Devil  in  Washington 
(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 

Washington.— Pathological  fear  gripped 
the  townsmen  of  Salem  Village  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  a  little  group  of 
neurotic  teen-age  girls  fell  into  hysterical 
fits  as  if  possessed  of  the  devil.  Breaking 
the  bonds  of  strict  Puritan  discipline,  the 
girls  talked  blasphemously  during  their  fits 
and  cried  out  against  those  in  league  with 
the  devil  who  were  afflicting  them. 

Few  escaped  the  spiteful  vengeance  of  the 
girls,  who  suddenly  found  all  the  attention 
they  had  ever  craved.  A  pious  pure-hearted 
old  grandmother,  Rebecca  Nurse,  was  cried 
out  against  by  the  girls  as  a  witch,  and 
carried  from  her  sickbed  to  be  hanged.  An 
old  man,  sound  in  body  and  mind  despite 
his  age,  was  pressed  to  death  because  he 
remained  mute,  refusing  to  confess  his 
witchery.  The  constables  righteously  piled 
upon  his  chest  as  he  lay  prostrate  until  . 

e  mounting  weight  crushed  him.  Children^' 
oung  as  5  years  of  age  were  carted  to 
-  and  foul  prisons  as  bedeviled. 

madness  and  panic  were  contagious. 
As  soon  as  one  villager  was  named?  as  a 
witch,  Corroborating  witnesses  marched  to 
court  to  Retail  acts  of  witchery  of  the 
accused.  These  witnesses  were  not  malicious 
liars;  they  fervently  believed  thfpr  own  tales, 
as  embellished  by  sick  imaginations,  and 
their  hearsay  gossip  was  accepted  as  evidence 
in  the  sick  atmosphere  of  tjfe  day. 

The  Salem  cour\  howOver,  convicted  the 
witches  mostly  on  spectral  evidence.  What 
good  was  it  for  accusdf  witches  to  swear  to 
their  innocence  whear e\en  at  that  moment 
the  teen-age  girls  polled -on  the  courtroom 
floor  and  shrieked  wildly  “that  the  spectral 
shapes  of  the  defendants  wete  then  afflicting 
them? 

To  some  observers  there  appears  a  strik 
ing  parallel'  between  the  Salem .  pathology 
and  the  current  spy  hysteria  in  Washington. 

A  new  book,  the  Devil  in  Massachusetts, 
by  Marion  L.  Starkey,  comes  as  a  fresh  shock 
in  its  -Vivid  portrayal  of  the  depths  of  cruelty 
and.- Irresponsibility  to  which  human  beings 
caH  sink  in  the  spell  of  fear  and  ignorance. 

Then,  as  now,  the  accusers  were  the 
exalted,  including  exwitches  who  recanted 
and  pointed  their  cleansed  fingers  at  former 
conspirators.  It  was  safe,  even  noble,  to  be 
an  accuser;  there  was  no  risk  to  it,  but  there 
was  fame  and  glory.  Spectral  evidence  was 
accepted  then,  even  as  hearsay  evidence  is 
today  spread  across  the  Nation’s  press. 

Those  who  dared  criticize  the  teen-age 
neurotic  girls  were  promptly — within  sec¬ 
onds — themselves  branded  by  the  girls  as 
witches,  and  hanged.  Anyone  who  dared  to 
defend  the  good  name  of  the  accused  was  at 
once  cried  out  against  by  this  little  feminine 
band  of  life-and-death  givers. 

There  is  no  gallows  as  yet  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  manhunt,  but  character  assassination 
serves  as  effectively.  Here,  too,  it  is  safe  to 
be  an  accuser,  and  perilous  to  back  the  good 
name  of  the  accused.  As  to  the  accused  him¬ 
self,  how  can  he  ever  prove  he  is  not  a  witch? 
How  can  Frof.  Owen  J.  Lattimore,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  or  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson,  for  that  matter,  prove  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists?  It  cannot  be  done. 

-  The  accusers  must  be  well  aware  of  this. 
But  lest  the  trap  be  not  tight  enough,  ex- 
Communist  Louis  Budenz  has  conveniently 
made  is  escape-proof.  The  truly  dangerous 
Communists,  he  avers,  do  not  carry  party 
cards  and  may  never  join  the  party.  They  ■ 
even  remain  aloof  from  the  fringes  of  the 


party  and  in  order  to  conceal  their  true 
identity  may  pose  as  anti-Communists  or 
supporters  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

If  Lattimore’s  writings  show  a  party  line, 
he  stands  condemned;  if  they  show  anti¬ 
communist  sentiment,  the  clever  scoundrel 
is  doubly  damned.  The  trap  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  apply  to  anyone. 

In  5  years  of  constant  communion  with  the 
FBI  Budenz  would  have  the  public  believe 
that  he  did  not  “have  time”  to  mention  the 
name  of  Lattimore.  Only  after  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  McCarthy  charged  that  Lattimore 
was  the  “top  Red  espionage  agent”  did 
Budenz  find  his  memory  refreshed  and  his 
time  ample  for  long  public  dissertations  on 
Lattimore. 

The  “corroborating  witnesses”  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  parade  to  McCarthy’s  side  as  he 
continues  tod  cry  out  his  accusations.  But 
more  and  paore  observers  are  wondering  why 
the  word  of  admitted  ex-Communists  is  sanc¬ 
tified  oyrfr  the  word  of  other  citizens.  Would 
not  the  same  character  markings  that  first 
led  them  into  communism  carry  over  to  an 
intemperate  opposite  extreme?  Here  is  the 
admission  of  one  noted  ex-Communist,  Au- 
,{feor  Koestler,  in  this  respect : 

“Those  who  were  caught  by  the  great  illu¬ 
sion  of  our  time,  and  have  lived  through  its 
moral  and  intellectual  debauch,  either  give 
themselves  up  to  a  new  addiction  of  the  op¬ 
posite  type  or  are  condemned  to  pay  with  a 
lifelong  hang-over.” 

Secretary  Acheson,  in  a  stirring  speech  be¬ 
fore  editors  and  publishers  in  Washington, 
described  McCarthy’s  crusade  as  “mad”  and 
“vicious.”  In  Salem  Village  many  long  years 
ago  the  madness  was  ended  only  when  intel¬ 
ligent  men  with  cool  heads  emerged  from 
their  neutral  retreats  to  speak  their  minds, 
aware  at  last  that  no  one  was  safe  from  such 
pathology.  Until  such  an  awakening  takes 
place  on  a  large  scale,  the  Washington  bed¬ 
lam  will  go  unchecked.  Acheson  has  shown 
the  way,  but  many  more  as  courageous  as  he 
must  speak  up  if  common  sense  is  to  prevail 
over  the  devil  in  Washington. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 

IftWlT  il-frffiTT 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  DONNELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propose 
a  unanimous -consent  request  for  a  vote 
on  the  ECA  bill? 

Mi’.  DONNELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose  if  I  can  do  so  without 
losing  the  floor.  I  assume  the  Senator 
will  suggest  the  abs”  ce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  have  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  will  consent  to  the 
interruption  on  the  understanding  and 
agreement  that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  ^id 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
agreement  to  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  request - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  quorum  call  is  necessary  in 
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connection  with  such  a  request,  can  we 
not  save  time  by  having  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  presented  after  the 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  order  to  come 
within  the  rule,  a  quorum  call  must  be 
had  after  request  is  made  for  unanimous 
consent  to  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  ^exas  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  following  proposed  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement: 

Ordered,  That  on  the  calendar  day  of  Fri¬ 
day,  May  5,  1950,  at  the  hour  of  1  o’clock 
p.  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  without 
further  debate,  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  upon  any  amendment  or  motion  that 
may  be  pending  or  that  may  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill:  Pro¬ 
vided,  (1)  That  after  said  hour  of  1  o’clock 
debate  upon  any  amendment  or  motion, 
when  proposed,  shall  be  limited  to  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposed 
thereto;  (2)  that  no  amendment  or  motion 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
said  bill  shall  be  in  order;  and  '(3)  that  said 
bill  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be  laid  aside 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  said  day  of  Fri¬ 
day,  May  5,  the  time  between  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
and  1  o’clock  p.  m.  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  said  bill  and  controlled,  respectively,  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
and — 

Such  Senator  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  opponents. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  will 
insert  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  I  think  it  will  be 
satisfactory.  I  have  not  gotten  ;n 
touch  with  him,  however. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  insert  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri: 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]; 
and 

Ordered  further,  That  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  said  bill  S.  3304,  the  Senate  shall, 
without  debate,  immediately  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  — 

That  is  the  House  bill  upon  the  same 
subject — 

to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance;  that 
it  be  deemed  to  be  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting 
the  text  of  S.  3304  as  amended;  that  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  third 
reading  of  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  ordered, 
and  a  vote  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
House  bill  as  amended;  and  that,  if  passed, 
the  proceedings  on  the  passage  of  S.  3304  be 
vacated  and  said  bill  be  postponed  indef¬ 
initely. 

Pending  action  on  that  request,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
Brlcker 
Bridges 
Butler 
Cain 
Capehart 
Chavez 


Connally 

Flanders 

Cordon 

Frear 

Darby 

George 

Donnell 

Green 

Douglas 

Gurney 

Eastland 

Hayden 

Ecton 

Hendrickson 

E’.lender 

Hickenlooper 

Ferguson 

Hill 

Holland 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Humphrey 

McClellan 

Smith,  Maine 

Hunt 

McFarland 

Sparkman 

Ives 

McKellar 

Stennis 

Jenner 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Malone 

Taylor 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Martin 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Maybank 

Thomas,  Utah 

Kefauver 

Millikin 

Thye 

Kerr 

Mundt 

Tobey 

Kilgore 

Neely 

Ty  dings 

Kncwland 

O’Conor 

Wherry 

Leahy 

Robertson 

Wiley 

Lehman 

Russell 

Williams 

Lodge 

Saltonstall 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  be  read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  requested 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  on  the  calendar  day  of  Fri¬ 
day,  May  5,  1950,  at  the .  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  without 
further  debate,  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  upon  any  amendment  or  motion  that 
may  be  pending  or  that  may  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (S.  3S04)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill: 
Provided,  (1)  That  after  said  hour  of  1 
o’.clock  debate  upon  any  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion,  when  proposed,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
exceeding  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposed 
thereto;  (2)  That  no  amendment  or  motion 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
said  bill  shall  be  in  order;  and  (3)  that  said 
bill  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be  laid  aside 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  said  day  of  Fri¬ 
day,  May  5,  the  time  between  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
and  1  o’clock  p.  m.  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  said  bill  and  controlled,  respectively,  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem];  and 

Ordered  further,  That  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  said  bill  (S.  3304),  the  Senate 
shall,  without  debate,  immediately  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797) 
to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance;  that 
it  be  deemed  to  be  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting 
the  text  of  S.  3304  as  amended;  that  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  third 
reading  of  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  ordered, 
and  a  vote  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
House  bill  as  amended;  and  that,  if  passed, 
the  proceedings  on  the  passage  of  S.  3304  be 
vacated  and  said  bill  be  postponed  in¬ 
definitely. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  light  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  unanimous  consent 
is  given  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  does  that  mean  that  a 
privileged  matter,  such  as  a  conference 
report,  cannot  temporarily  displace  the 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request,  as  worded 
would  exclude  everything  except  a  privi¬ 
leged  matter.  It  contains  the  pro¬ 
vision— 

This  bill  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be  laid 
aside  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

That  provision  would  exclude  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  other  matter. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Unless  privileged  mat¬ 
ters  are  excepted,  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  object. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  if  we  insert  “ex¬ 
cept  conference  reports”? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Privileged  matters,  in¬ 
cluding  conference  reports.  I  would  not 
object  if  that  modification  is  made. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  to  the  modification. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Clerk  read  the  provision  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  modification. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  said  bill  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be 
laid  aside  except  for  privileged  matters. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Including  conference 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  as  amended  or  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  should  there  not  be  some¬ 
thing  said  about  the  Senate  meeting  at 
11  o’clock  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
acting  majority  leader  will  assure  us  that 
when  the  Senate  takes  a  recess  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  it  will  be  to  con¬ 
vene  at  11  o’clock  on  Friday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  event  it  is 
sought  to  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  basing-point  bill,  what  vote  would 
be  required  in  order  to  bring  up  that 
matter  for  determination? 

T'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  ma¬ 
jority  vote  would  be  required. 

Mr.  PIOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
modified,  is  entered  into. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  had  the 
floor  and  yielded  for  the  discussion  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  The 
floor  will  now  be  returned  to  him  in  good 
order. 


2ftE,IFOt«W* 


*MEW1!HMffV  ACT  HBHD-  IN- 


]  VALID  UNDER  UNITED  NATIONS  CH/ 

i  Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President^  this 
aifternorin  we  have  had  the  vqj#  rare 
tjreat  of  a,  discussion,  most  investing 
and  learned*.  and  at  the  sarnyfime  prac¬ 
tical,  with  respect  to  the  Interests  of 
dfur  Nation,  labqr  and  management,  and 
the  general  publip  as  wflfi.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senatb  shotfid  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  being  theJ^eneficiaries  of  the 
research  and  the  work  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  members  fit  this  body  who  have 
presented  these /various  facts  to  us. 

Among  the  Very  interesting  questions 
which  have//been  laid  before  us  this 
afternoon  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
riot  the  ^tiarter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  into  which  this 
country  is  asked  to  enter,  and  entrance 
into  /which  is  being  considered,  would 
constitute  a  treaty  or  an  executive  agree- 
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lean  Society  of  International  Law,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  April  29,  1950,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

COOPERATIVE  FOR  AMERICAN  REMIT¬ 
TANCES  TO  EUROPE — STATEMENT  BY 
GOVElfcfTOR  DEWEY 

[Mr.  IV0§  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  jn  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Sg.  Dewey,  Governor  of  New 
York,  regarding^  the  observance  of  Care 
Week,  May  1  to  May  7,  1950,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

HCN.  HERBERT  HOOVER’S  SUGGESTION 
ABOUT  RECONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED 
NATIONS— ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  W. 
OWENS 

[Mr.  O’CONOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Hoover’s  suggestion  .about  the 
reorganization  of  the  United  Nations  with¬ 
out  Russia  and  her  satellites,  written  by 
John  W.  Owens,  and  published  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  of  April  30,  1950,  which  apj»ears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  TO  AMERI¬ 
CAN  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING— EDITO¬ 
RIAL  FROM  THE  MAGAZINE  PARTNERS 

[Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Capital  Punishment,”  from  the  April 
issue  of  the  magazine  Partners,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

REPLY  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  TABLET  TO 
MR.  FRIENDLY’S  ARTICLE  IN  WASH¬ 
INGTON  POST 

[Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Patrick  J.  Scanlon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tablet,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg  in  connection 
with  United  States  China  policy,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
RENT  CONTROL— LETTERS  TO  SENA¬ 
TOR  CAIN 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Earl  J.  Glade,  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Lt.  (Jg)  C.  L.  Edwards,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  (retired),  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Richard  W.  Lenington,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  relating  to  the  proposed  extension  of 
Federal  rent  control,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

STRENGTHENING  THE  SPIRITUAL 
UES  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

[Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memprandum 
received  by  him  from  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  of  the 
League  for  the  American  Home,  Inc.,  relat¬ 
ing  to  cooperation  between  the  American 
home  and  the  American  church  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  spiritual  values/ of  democracy, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-NINTH  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  OF  POLAND’S  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  .‘Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the. promulgation  of  Poland’s 
constitutiorycontaining  her  famous  bill 
of  rights.  X  have  prepared  a  statement 
commemorating  this  anniversary,  which 
is  a  day  to  be  noted  by  all  liberty-  and 
freedpfn-loving  people.  I  ask  the  unan¬ 
imous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have  my 
statement  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Lehman 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  and  Poles  in 
all  the  free  countries  observe  today  one  of 
the  greatest  Polish  national  holidays — the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Poland's  bill 
of  rights — the  Third  of  May  Constitution. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  ago,  in 
1791,  the  Polish  leaders,  encouraged  and  in¬ 
spired  in  part  by  the  American  Constitution, 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution  for  the  Polish 
Nation. 

The  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  was 
the  most  liberal  and  the  most  democratic  of 
its  day.  The  constitution’s  recognition  of 
equality  for  all  men,  the  proclamation  of 
religious  liberty,  and  all  the  new  freedoms 
were  more  than  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia  could  bear.  This  Russian  monarch 
had  perceived  that  the  Polish  constitution 
presented  a  great  danger  to  the  tyrannical 
form  of  government  in  Russia.  With  the 
connivance  of  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  Poland  was  attacked,  partitioned, 
and  enslaved. 

All  during  the  century  and  a 
Roland’s  enslavement,  the  Polish 
May  Constitution  served  the  Poles  as  a  guid¬ 
ing,  light  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  democracy. 

It  seems  that  the  tragic  part  of  Poland’s 
history  \  repeats  itself.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  Russia,  the 
infamous  ’Catherine,  destroyed  Polish  free¬ 
dom,  Polish  Institutions,  Polish  .culture,  and 
Polish  national  life.  Today  tjafe  Kremlin  is 

work. 


out 


Catherine’s 
Stalin’s  methods  are  basi- 
Stalin’s  are  more  in- 


in  the  t 
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again  carryini 
Catherine’s  and 
cally  the  same,  o 
sidious  and  deadly.  ‘ 

The  people  of  Poland,  are,  of  course,  oppos¬ 
ing  Soviet  designs  upon  them  in  every  way 
they  can  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
oppression  and  terror.  The  Polish  people 
look  to  us  for  encouragement  in  their 
struggles.  -  V 

What  can  we  say  to  them?  V 
We  can  say  that  their  cause  i&smur  cause 
and  that  we  will  never  sacrifice  them  to  per¬ 
manent  slavery  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Let  eVery  true  American  stand  with  Upland 
in  her  hour  of  sorrow  and  oppression  'sand 
let  us  do  everything  we  can  as  a  people  triad 
a  nation  to  secure  Poland’s  early  liberatio: 

On  this  day  we  may  also  note  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Senate  recently  recog 
nized  the  contribution  of  Polish  men  at  arms 
in  the  recent  conflict.  I  refer  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  displaced-persons  bill  of  a  special 
provision  for  admittance  into  this  country 
of  18,000  members  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces  who  fought  under  Allied  banners  in 
the  recent  war.  These  men  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  all  man¬ 
kind  will  now  be  able  to  apply  for  immigra¬ 
tion  into  this  country,  together  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  immediate  families.  Here  in 
this  free  land  of  ours  they  may  find  a  home. 
I  am  proud  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  I 
had  to  fight  for  and  support  this  legislation. 
I  hope  it  will  be  included  in  the  final  version 
of  this  bill  when  it  becomes  law. 

OWEN  LATTIMORE— CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN  SENATOR  TYDINGS  AND  FOR¬ 
MER  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  correspondence  between  four 
former  Secretaries  of  State  and  myself 
having  occasioned  some  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  think  it  most  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Senate  and  the  country  be 
advised  that  on  April  17  I  wrote  similar 


letters  to  the  four  living  Secretaries  of 
State  who  have  held  office  since  1932,  in¬ 
quiring  into  certain  phases  of  charges 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  and  elsewhere. 
I  ask  that  my  letter,  together  with  the 
reply  of  each  of  the  Secretaries,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:. 

Text  or  Letters  ,<5n  Lattimore 
Washington,  April/29. — Following  is  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  regarding  Owen 
Lattimore  bet  weep,  Senator  Ty  dings  (Demo¬ 
crat,  Maryland)  on  the  one  hand;  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State;  and  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  James  F.  Byrnes,  and  Cordell 
Hull,  all  former  Secretaries  of  State: 

April  17,  1950. 

Dear  General  Marshall:  It  has  been 
stated  Tiy  Senator  McCarthy  during  the 
course'  the  hearings  now  being  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  under  Senate  Resolution 
jSl,  that  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  is  “the  prin- 
quarter  of  y  cipai  architect  of  our  far-eastern  policy.” 
i  Third  of  js  important  for  our  committee  to  deter¬ 

mine  the  truth  of  this  contention  for  what¬ 
ever  bearing  it  may  have  on  other  evidence 
adduced  in  the  Lattimore  matter.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you 
would  inform  me  at  your  earliest  possible 
convenience  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  your 
opinion.  Dr.  Lattimore  was  “the  principal 
architect  of  our  far-eastern  policy”  or  the 
extent  that  Dr.  Lattimore  influenced  our  far- 
eastern  policy  during  the  period  in  which  you 
were  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson,  Mr.  Hull,  and  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
the  committee  this  information,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

Millard  E.  Tydings. 


[Tydings  sent  similar  letters  to  Secretary 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  Hull,  and  former 
Secretary  Byrnes.] 

GENERAL  MARSHALL’S  REPLY 

April  22,  1950. 

My  Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  April  17  in  which  you  refer  to 
a  recent  statement  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  foreign  re¬ 
lations  under  Senate  Resolution  231,  that 
Jwen  Lattimore  is  the  principal  architect 
of  pur  far-eastern  policy.”  Your  letter  then 
asks’  the  extent  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
“LattKnore  was  the  principal  architect  of  our 
far-easbem  policy”  during  the  period  in 
which  I  served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  sta^ment  referred  to  above  is  com¬ 
pletely  without  basis  in  fact. 

So  far  as  I ’  and  my  associates  can  recall 
I  never  even  md^  Mr.  Lattimore. 

I  take  the  libeflw  of  commenting  on  the 
harmful  effect  on  emr  foreign  relations  of 
such  statements,  charges,  or  insinuations 
broadcast  with  so  littl^regard  for  the  truth. 
They  undoubtedly  coafuse  our  friends 
abroad,  undermine  and  weaken  our  position 
before  the  world  and  actually  lend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  powers  that  would  destroy  us. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

TEXT  OF  BYRNES’  LETTER  ‘v 

April  24,  1950. 

Dear  Millard:  I  have  your  letter  of  the 
17th  asking  the  extent  to  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  was  “the  principal 
architect  of  our  far-eastern  policy”  or  the- 
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extent  he  influenced  our  Far-Eastern  policy 
during  the  period  I  was  Secretary  of  State. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Lattimore.  If  he  ever 
wrote  me  about  the  far-eastern  policy  the 
letter  was  not  called  to  my  attention.  If, 
while  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  discussed 
our  far-eastern  policy  with  any  officials  of 
the  Department  concerned  with  that  policy, 
in  their  discussions  with  me,  they  did  not 
quote  him. 

Early  in  December  1945,  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  went  to.  China  and  thereafter  his 
reports  to  the  President  and  me  influenced 
our  policies  in  Chin's^  and  the  Far  East. 

I  do  not  think  General  Marshall  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Mr.  Lattimqre. 

To  my  former  colleagues,  I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  adding,  that  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  complaints  as  to  what  hag  heretofore  oc¬ 
curred,  the  President  and  Sectary  of  State 
have  given  proof  of  their  desire  to  restore 
the  bipartisan  policy  in  our  foleign  affairs, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  cooperate  in  that  effor" 

While  I  was  Secretary  of  State  ^ found 
I  could  talk  to  Senator  Vandenberg  wftoi  the 
same  freedom  with  which  I  talked  to  Sector 
Connally  and  to  my  assistants,  and  I  prof¬ 
ited  by  his  advice.  I  am  sure  that  in  his  ab 
sence  other  Republican  Senators  will  co- 
operate  just  as  did  Senator  Vandenberg. 

It  is  extremely  important  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  in 
world  affairs,  that  we  do  not  give  to  either 
our  friends  or  enemies  abroad,  the  false  im¬ 
pression  of  a  serious  division  among  us  in 
our  policies  as  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
Seldom  in  history  have  our  people  been  so 
united  on  any  issue. 

I  hope  that,  regardless  of  our  difference  on 
domestic  issues,  our  political  leaders  can 
present  a  united  front  in  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes. 

CORDELL  HULL’S  ANSWER 

April  20,  1950. 

My  Dear  Senator  Tydings:  A  have  your 
letter  of  April  17  in  which  you  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Dr.  Owen  Lattimore  was  “the  principal  archi¬ 
tect  of  our  far-eastern  policy”  or  the  extent 
he  influenced  our  far-eastern  policy  which  I 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

In  my  opinion  he  was  in  no  sense  the  prin¬ 
cipal  architect  of  our  far-eastern  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  I  served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Although  his  position  in  academic  circles 
as  a  student  of  and  writer  on  some  aspects 
of  Chinese  life  and  history  was  of  course 
known  to  us,  I  am  not  aware  that  during  this 
period  he  had  any  appreciable  influence  on 
our  far-eastern  policy.  I  do  not  remember 
having  consulted  with  him  on  that  subjej 
or  on  any  subject  at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  H#ll. 
secretary  acheson’s  letter 

April  1950. 

My  Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  Jn  a  letter 
dated  April  17,  1950,  you  askejr  that  I  in¬ 
form  you  of  the  extent  to  smich,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimor^was  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  architect  of  our  far-eastern  policy,”  or 
the  extent  to  which  he  influenced  our  far 
eastern  policy  during  the  period  in  which  I 
have  been  Secretary  oS'State. 

On  April  17,  Mr.  B^urifoy,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  ..Wrote  you  in  full  detail 
concerning  Mr.  L^ximore’s  connections  with 
this  Department/fn  the  past. 

The  far-eastern  policy  of  this  Government, 
like  all  other„-foreign  policy,  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the-‘'Secretary  of  State  and  has  been 
made  by  me  in  my  administration  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  direction  of  the  President. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  state  per¬ 
sonally  and  categorically  that  during  this 
period  in  which  I  have  been  Secretary,  Mr. 
Lattimore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  am 
aware,  has  had  no  influence  in  the  deter- 
.mination  of  our  far-eastern  policy. 


There  is  clearly  no  basis  in  fact  for  de¬ 
scribing  Mr.  Lattimore  as  the  principal  archi¬ 
tect  of  our  far-eastern  policy.  I  might  add 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  never  met 
Mr.  Lattimore. 

The  far-eastern  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  at  all  times  been  determined  after  care¬ 
ful  study  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Department  and  an  objective  evaluation  by 
me  of  all  the  facts  available  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Department  of  State  has  explored  all 
avenues  to  arrive  at  the  relevant  facts.  The 
measure  of  the  participation  of  Mr.  Latti¬ 
more,  so  far  as  this  Department  and  I  are 
concerned,  is  fully  and  fairly  indicated  in  the 
letter  of  April  17  from  Mr.  Peurifoy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Acheson. 

DEVASTATION  WROUGHT  BY  CORN 
BORERS 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa* 
[Mr.  Gillette],  who  is  absent  becaus© 
of  illness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter" 
he  received  from  Dr.  Harold  Gunderson, 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ames,  Iowa,  concerning  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  research  work  on  the  control  o: 
the  corn  borer. 

ilso  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hftve 
printed  in  the  Record  a  reply,  prepared 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  low'd  and 
myself,\p  the  letter  from  Dr.  Gunderson. 

There\eing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  orde^J  to  be  printed  in  jme  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Aines,  Iowa/  April  24,  1950 
Senator  Guy  M.  Gn,LETTj 

Senate  Office  Bwildijtg,  Washington,  D.  C , 

Dear  Senator  GiLLWrE:  I  must  apologize 
for  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  oi 
April  14  and  April  #8  in\egard  to  the  Euro- 
pean  corn  borer. 

We  feel,  and  justifiably  rethink,  that  the 
corn  borer  is  the  most  important  crop  pest 
in  the  Unitqil  States.  During^  the  past  1C 
years  the  bqrer  has  struck  at  the-major  corn¬ 
growing  a/fea  of  the  country,  low?].,  Illinois 
Nebraska?  and  Minnesota,  where  rriore  thar 
half  of.  fill  the  corn  in  the  United  States  is 
produced.  In  Iowa  alone,  losses  hav\beer 
tremendous.  In  1948  our  loss  was  $93,1300, 
000' and  in  1949  it  was  either  $171,000,000  oi 
$#12,000,000,  depending  on  which  corn-price 
agure  was  used.  The  pattern  shown  ir 
'  these  two  years  merely  followed  that  set 
earlier,  since  the  annual  loss  from  borers 
has  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  each  yeai 
since  the  borer  entered  Iowa  in  1942. 

If  this  pattern  continues  in  1950,  our  loss 
in  Iowa  alone  could  approach  $300,000,000, 
Winter  survival  of  borers  has  been  high,  ac 
cording  to  surveys  now  in  progress  in  Iowa 
These  surveys,  like  the  other  corn-borei 
work,  are  cooperative  between  Iowa  State 
College  and  the  United  States  Bureau  oi 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

I’m  sure  that  anything  you  can  do  tc 
restore  or  increase  research  funds  for  corn- 
borer  work  will  greatly  benefit  everyone  ir 
the  Corn  Belt  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  Gunderson, 
Extension  Entomologist. 

May  1,  1950. 

Dr.  Harold  Gunderson, 

Extension  Entomologist, 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Dear  Dr.  Gunderson:  Your  letter  concern-;' 
lng  the  increased  destruction  of  corn  by 
corn  borers  was  brought  to  our  attention] 

One  of  the  most  important  farm  problems 
facing  the  entire  Midwest  is  the  destruction 
of  corn  crops  by  this  pest.  It  is  not  merely 
the  annual  destruction  which  causes  con¬ 


cern,  but  it  is  primarily  the  trend  of  im/ 
creasing  destruction.  The  annual  loss  frofn 
borers  has  more  than  doubled  each  year 
since  its  introduction  into  the  Midwest. 

Your  letter  clearly  shows  the  destitution 
caused  by  corn  borers  in  Iowa.  Tilting  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  this  pest  destroyed  ap¬ 
proximately  85,000,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
1948,  and  about  313,000,000  bushels  in  1949. 
In  Illinois  58,000,000  bushels  were  destroyed 
last  year,  representing  a  money  value  of 
about  $69,000,000. 

The  cost  of  research  into  the  control  of 
the  corn  borer  is  an  investment  in  our  fu¬ 
ture.  If  methods  of  controlling  this  pest 
are  not  discovered,  the  great  resources  of 
farm  production  will  be  dried  up  and  we 
will  be  faced,  not  with  problems  of  abun¬ 
dance,  but  with  problems  of  scarcity  of  basic 
food  commodities. 

With  every  best  wish, 

Sincerely  yours, 

/Guy  M.  Gillette. 

- Hcqtt  -W'-T.Traaa. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  pending  measure  an  amend¬ 
ment  reading  as  follows: 

Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  termi¬ 
nate  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  participating  country  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  country  exports  or 
permits  the  exportation,  to  Russia  or  any  of 
its  satellite  countries,  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1950,  of  any  article  or  commodity  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  could 
be  used  to  maintain  or  expand,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  military  forces  of  any  such 
country.” 

Mr.  President,  there  are  strong  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  operating 
in  reverse.  All  too  much  evidence  is  com¬ 
ing  to  light  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
the  program  may  be  the  Communists. 

Mi’.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  a  short  statement  first,  and 
then  to  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana.  In  due  course  I  shall 
gladly  invite  his  inquiries. 

I  wish  to  call  the  Senate’s  attention  to 
certain  rather  startling  facts,  some  of 
which  have  not  received  the  public  at¬ 
tention  which  they  deserve. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  designed  to 
create  a  bulwark  in  western  Europe 
against  communism  with  a  wall  of  dol¬ 
lars  taken  under  the  taxing  power  from 
the  American  people.  But,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  dollars  alone  could 
not  do  the  job.  The  administration  then 
asked  the  Congress  to  approve  a  program 
of  military  aid — to  send  weapons  of  war 
to  prop  up  our  toppling  dollar  wall.  Con¬ 
gress  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Only  quite  recently  Washington  echoed 
with  the  roar  of  B-29  bombers  on  their 
way  to  Great  Britain  under  the  military- 
aid  program.  Almost  daily,  shipments  of 
heavy  artillery  and  other  arms  leave 
American  ports,  bound  for  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  certainty — 
no  certainty  at  all — that  European  gov- 
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ernments  now  receiving  our  gifts  of  arms 
and  dollars  would  be  effective  allies  in  a 
war  against  Russia.  Would  they  indeed 
be  allies — that  is,  our  allies — at  all? 

Britain  and  France  are  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  under  both  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  military-aid  program. 

The  British  Government  that  was  our 
loyal  ally  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  has  passed  into  other  hands.  It  is 
now  entirely  different. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  ruling  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  Socialist  government.  It  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx. 
The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — also 
adheres  to  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx. 
In  event  of  a  war  with  Russia — and  God 
forbid  it — the  Marxist  government  of 
Britain  would  decide  with  whom  Britain 
would  cast  her  lot — with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
or  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Britain’s  So¬ 
cialist  government  has  a  20-year  military 
alliance  with  the  United  States  and  10 
other  Atlantic  Pact  countries.  That  is 
what  we  call  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

But  it  is  also  true,  as  pointed  out  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone],  that  Britain  has  a  20-year 
military  and  economic  alliance  with 
Russia. 

The  miners’  union  of  Britain  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  its  secretary,  Arthur  Horner, 
who  is  a  Communist.  He  has  announced 
publicly  that  if  England  goes  to  war  with 
Russia,  no  coal  will  be  mined  in  England. 

British  Prime  Minister  Attlee  has  said 
that  in  economic  matters  the  British  look 
to  Russia,  rather  than  to  the  United 
States.' 

Mr.  President,  I  have  none  but  feelings 
of  friendship  and  affection  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people.  We  Americans  have  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Kipling, 
Disraeli,  and,  of  course,  Churchill.  But 
I  oppose  the  use  of  American  aid  by  the 
present  British  Marxist  government  to 
coddle  communism. 

After  the  British  election  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  appointed 
John  Strachey  to  head  the  vital  British 
Ministry  of  War.  It  so  happens  that  Mr. 
Strachey  has  quite  a  record  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  writer  and  Communist  worker. 
He  has  written  numerous  books  on  the 
virtues  of  Soviet  socialism,  as  he  calls  it. 
He  once  wrote,  “the  coming  of  commu¬ 
nism  can  alone  render  our  problems 
soluble.” 

Think  of  that.  The  man  who  now 
heads  the  British  Ministry  of  War  has 
said,  “The  coming  of  communism  can 
alone  render  our  problems  soluble.” 

As  late  as.  1945  Mr.  Strachey  welcomed 
the  prospect  that  two  Socialist  powers, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  as  he  said, 
would  shortly  join  in  an  effort  to  rid  the 
world  of  capitalism. 

In  1935  Mr.  Strachey  made  a  lecture 
tour  of  the  United  States.  While  on  this 
tour  he  was  accused  of  declaring  that  he 
was  a  Communist,  and  was  arrested  by 
United  States  immigration  agents.  The 
immigration  authorities  dropped  depor¬ 
tation  proceedings  when  Mr.  Strachey 
departed  voluntarily  for  Europe. 

Again  in  1938  Mr.  Strachey  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  only  to  have  his  visa 
canceled  while  in  mid-Atlantic  by  the 


American  Consul  General  in  London, 
who  declared  he  was  “convinced  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  British  Communist  Party.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Strachey  again  faced  de¬ 
portation  proceedings  in  this  country, 
which  were  dropped  when  he  decided  to 
return  voluntarily  to  Britain. 

As  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Strachey  also 
is  in  charge  of  Britain’s  intelligence  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  the  job  of  tracking  down 
Communist  spies.  This  is  the  same 
agency  which  cleared  the  notorious  spy- 
scientist  Klaus  Fuchs  for  work  on  the 
atomic  bomb  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Fuchs  kept  himself  quite  busy.  As  fast 
as  we  learned  something  new  about  the 
atom,  Mr.  Fuchs  slipped  the  information 
on  to  Stalin.  As  a  result,  or  at  least  as  a 
coincidence,  the  Russians  now  have  the 
atom  bomb— at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the 
time  we  expected  them  to  have  it. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent  edi¬ 
torial,  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Strachey  as  “plain  stupidity.”  But 
the  British  are  not  a  stupid  people.  They 
have  earned  the  reputation  through  the 
years  of  being  brilliant  and  shrewd,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign 
affairs.  Certainly  Mr.  Attlee,  the  Prime 
Minister,  could  not  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  the  reputation  and  activities  of  Mr. 
Strachey.  I  do  not  agree,  I  cannot  agree, 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Strachey 
can  be  properly  laid  to  stupidity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  key  move  in  a  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  plan  of  Communist  forces  to 
dominate  the  world. 

The  Socialist  Government  in  Britain 
has  recognized  communism  in  China.  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  have  not  done  so — 
yet — and  I  hope  we  shall  not  do  so. 
The  bitter  experiences  endured  by  our 
State  Department  in  recent  months 
should  afford  sufficient  proof  to  con¬ 
vince  us  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  appease 
Russia  and  her  satellites. 

I  frequently  receive  letters,  as  I  am 
sure  other  Members  of  this  body  do, 
saying,  in  effect,  “There  must  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  communism.” 

But  the  British  Socialist  Government 
has  compromised  with  communism.  It 
not  only  chose  to  recognize  the  Red  gov¬ 
ernment  in  China ;  it  also  recently  turned 
over  to  the  Chinese  Communists  about 
90  airplanes  claimed  by  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault’s  air  line. 

It  is  utter  folly  for  us  to  supply  arms 
and  money  to  Britain,  supposedly  to 
check  communism  in  Europe,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  her  Socialist  government 
is  encouraging  and  actually  aiding  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  Far  East.  So  much  for 
Britain. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  France.  The  largest  single 
group  of  delegates  in  the  French  national 
assembly  is  made  up  of  Communists. 

France,  like  England,  has  a  20-year 
military  and  economic  alliance  with 
Russia. 

Dr.  Frederick  Joliot-Curie,  until  last 
week  the  head  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’s  atomic-energy  program,  is  a  no¬ 
torious  Communist.  He  served  in  that 
position  for  quite  some  time,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  had  he  been  so  disposed, 
could  have  supplied  to  the  Russians  all 
the  information  he  obtained.  Changes 
in  the  French  Government  occur  almost 
as  frequently  as  changes  of  the  moon. 


The  next  government  may  reinstate  him. 
Quite  recently,  in  an  address  before  the 
national  congress  of  the  French  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  Dr.  Joliot-Curie  vigorously 
attacked  the  atomic-energy  policies  of 
the  United  States,  though  he  stoutly  de¬ 
fended  those  of  Russia. 

As  Life  magazine  recently  said  in  an 
editorial  : 

An  active  Communist  has  no  business 
being  at  the  head  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment's  atomic  program.  A  Marxist  of  John 
Strachey ’s  stripe  has  no  business  being  the 
British  Minister  of  War.  It  just  won’t  do. 

I  agree,  Mr.  President,  it  just  will  not 
do. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  take  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk.  It  is  said  that  Socialist 
governments  in  western  Europe  might 
side  with  us  in  case  of  a  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  the  hour  is  late  to  be  gambling, 
speculating,  with  the  security  of  our 
country.  If  the  people  of  Europe  want 
our  assistance,  let  them  clean  house.  If 
they  do  not,  we  should  halt  our  aid.  That 
is  the  philosophy  behind  the  amendment 
to  which  I  am  now  addressing  myself. 

We  should  concentrate  our  energies 
and  our  money  on  building  our  defenses 
here  at  home. 

A  few  days  ago  there  came  to  me  start¬ 
ling  evidence  that  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries  are  making  substantial  shipments 
of  war  material,  including  arms,  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites,  material  which  we 
ourselves  have  refused  to  ship  to  those 
countries. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  picture.  It 
will  not  be  a  complete  look,  because  I  was 
able  to  obtain  information  about  only 
three  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries — 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  But 
the  information  I  have  will  give  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  is  going  on. 

First,  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  Belgium  shipped  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites  last  year:  Firearms,  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  Belgium  also  sent 
substantial  quantities  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  articles  for  electrotechnical  use, 
and  measuring  and  precision  instru¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  partial  list  of  exports  during 
1949  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  to 
Russia  and  satellite  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Partial  list  of  exports  from  BelgiUm-Luxem- 

burg  during  1949  to  Russia  and  satellite 

nations  1 


Item 

Amount 

in 

dollars  ■ 

Amount 
in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
francs 

Metric 
tons 3 

Arms  (to  Czechoslovakia)... 

6,040 

302 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel _ 

19,  7S2, 840 

989, 142 

151,749 

Copper... . 

11, 028, 820 

551  441 

23,523 

4,836 

Lead _ _ _ 

1,  583, 160 

79|  158 

Zinc . . 

3, 003,  780 

150, 189 

10, 413 

Tin _ _ _ _ 

941,060 

47,053 

485 

Other  base  metals  and  al- 

loys . . . 

1, 387, 360 

69,368 

623 

Boilers,  machinery,  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus  and 

appliances,  and  parts . 

7, 937, 880 

396,894 

6,273 

Electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  and  articles 
for  electrotechnical  use, 

and  parts . 

5, 840, 660 

292, 033 

Railway  and  tramway  roll- 

ing  stock  and  material _ 

Footnotes  at  end  of 

430,600 

table. 

21,  530J 

872 
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Partial  list  of  exports  from  Belgium-Luxem- 
burg  during  1949  to  Russia  and  satellite 
nations 1 — Continued 


Item 

Amount 

in 

dollars  2 

Amount 
in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
francs 

Metric 
tons  3 

Optical,  measuring,  preci¬ 
sion,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus . 

Chemical  products . . 

2, 480 
1,  709,  540 

124 
85, 477 

8, 573 

Explosives,  fireworks, 
matches  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  materials _ 

1, 447,  960 
942,  600 

72, 398 

2,  014 

Rubber  and  manufactures-. 

47, 130 

1,355 

1  Complete  list  available  in  my  office,  including  a 
break-down  of  exports  by  importing  country. 

2  Computation  based  on  current  exchange  rate  of  50 
francs  to  the  dollar. 

2 1  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2,204.6  pounds. 

Mr.  KEM.  Now  for  Great  Britain. 
Last  year  the  British  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  permitted  more  than  $45,000,000 
worth  of  machinery,  including  electric 
generators  and  machine  tools,  to  be  sent 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  Substantial 
shipments  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  also 
went  into  Communist  hands.  The 
British  Government  also  let  the  Reds 
have  sizable  shipments  of  barbed  wire 
and  railway  construction  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  partial  list  of  exports  during 
1949  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Russia 
and  satellite  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Partial  list  of  exports  from  United  King¬ 
dom  during  1949  to  Russia  and  satellite 
nations 


Item 

Amount 

in 

dollars  1 

Amount 
in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
pounds 
sterling 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Ball  and  roller  bearings 
and  parts - - 

243, 600 

87 

2  2, 000 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  (total) . 

12, 140, 800 

4, 336 

3  88, 000 

Steel  bars  and  rods,  not 
alloy - - - 

1, 736, 000 

620 

3  20, 000 

Bars  and  rods  of  alloy 
steel - - 

504,  000 

180 

3 1, 000 

Hoop  and  strip - 

422,  800 

151 

3  3, 000 

Bailway  and  tramway 
construction  material.. 

708, 400 

253 

3 10, 000 

Barbed  wire. . - 

420, 000 

150 

3  3, 000 

Cable  and  rope  (except 
insulated  telegraph 
and  telephone  cable)  — 

425,  600 

152 

3 1,000 

Nonferrous  metals  and 
manufactures  (total)... 

4,  062,  800 

1, 451 

Aluminum  and  alloys... 

618, 800 

221 

to 

o 

s 

Brass  and  other  alloys  of 
copper,  other  than 
nickel  alloys . . 

1, 142,  400 

408 

2  63, 000 

Copper . 

694,  400 

248 

3 1, 000 

Electrical  goods  and  appa- 

6, 806, 800 

2,431 

Machinery  (total,  exclud- 

ing  ball  and  roller 
bearings  and  parts) _ 

45, 172,  400 

16, 133 

2  867,000 

Electric  generators . . 

11, 986, 800 

4,281 

2  181,000 

Electrical  machinery, 
other  than  motors  and 
generators . . 

2,  864, 400 

1,  023 

2  46, 000 

Machine  tools  (metal¬ 
working)  other  than 
portable  power  tools.. . 

5, 138, 000 

1, 835 

2  129,000 

Vehicles  (total,  including 
locomotives,  ships,  and 
aircraft. . . 

13, 361, 600 

4,772 

Rubber  tires  for  motor 

vehicles,  other  than 
motorcycles  and  tri¬ 
cars) . . . . 

229, 600 

82 

9,000 

Chassis  for  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  with  engines.—- 

1, 660, 400 

593 

1,000 

1  Computation  based  on  present  exchange  rate  of  $2.80 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

2  Hundredweight  (112  pounds). 

3  Long  tons. 


Mr.  KEM.  Prance  permitted  all  sorts 
of  war  material  to  go  to  Russia,  and  other 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain,  such 
as  lead,  aluminum,  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments 
and  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

Mi’.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  partial  list  of 
exports  during  1949  from  Prance  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  satellite  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Partial  list  of  exports  from  France  during 
1949  to  Russia  and  satellite  nations 


Item 

Amount 

in 

dollars  1 

Amount 
in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
francs 

Metric 

tons 

Chemicals: 

Inorganic _ 

1, 546, 759 

533, 365 

23,425 

Organic . .  .. 

983,283 

339, 063 

610 

Rubber  and  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts...  . . 

1,  678,  616 

578, 833 

1,426 

Steel-mill  products,  hot- 
rolled,  sheets  and  plates.. 

4, 198, 881 

1, 447,  890 

41, 696 

Steel-mill  products,  cold- 
rolled,  tubular  products 
and  wire  .  . 

3,  087,  703 

1,064,725 

19,283 

Aluminum,  crudeandsemi- 
manufaetures . 

369,  245 

127,  326 

815 

Aluminum  alloys _ _ 

408,  688 

140,  927 

833 

Lead  and  lead  alloys . 

316,  349 

109, 086 

1,115 

Metal  manufactures  . . 

2, 046,  376 

705,  647 

3,985 

Machinery  and  apparatus.  _ 

10,  272,  238 

3,  542, 151 

6,771 

Machinery,  electrical  and 
apparatus . 

2, 015,  239 

694,  910 

525 

Transportation  equipment- 

8,281,011 

2,  855,  521 

7,  913 

Optical,  surgical,  scientific, 
and  photographic  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus _ 

1,113,145 

383,  843 

115 

1  Computation  based  on  current  exchange  rate  of  350 
francs  to  the-.dollar. 


Mr.  KEM.  This  information  is  offi¬ 
cial;  it  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Many  of  the  same  materials  which  are 
being  sent  to  Russia  and  her  satellites  by 
Marshall  plan  countries  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  these  same  countries  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
military-aid  program.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  giving  these  mate¬ 
rials,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  which,  in  turn,  sell  them 
to  Russia  and  the  satellite  nations. 

For  example,  we  are  supplying  arms  to 
Belgium.  Belgium  last  year  sent  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  firearms  to  Czechoslovakia.  We 
are  sending  iron  and  steel  to  Belgium 
under  the  Marshall  plan — $12,000,000 
worth  since  the  program  began.  Last 
year  Belgium  sent  $19,782,840  worth  of 
iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  $5,744,520  of  which  went 
directly  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

J.  Mishell  George,  assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Trade,  writing  in  the  March 
27,  1950,  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  an  official  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  publication,  had  this  to  say : 

While  United  States  exports  of  security 
items  to  Soviet  bloc  destinations  were  being 
severely  restricted,  such  shipments  continued 
to  move  as  freely  from  other  source  coun¬ 
tries  as  supplies  permitted.  *  *  *  Ex¬ 

amples  of  such  shipments  were  quick  to  arise, 
indicating  that  the  United  States  export 
market,  for  security  items,  was  to  some 
extent  shifting  to  western  Europe. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  -George  said  that 
when  we  cut  off  these  shipments  to  the 
Russian  satellites,  the  Marshall  plan 
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countries  in  western  Europe  took  our 
place  and  engaged  in  a  profitable  trade 
in  the  vacuum  which  was  caused  by  our 
refusal  to  make  the  shipments.  We  are 
declining  to  permit  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  the  United  States  to  go  into 
the  market,  but  our  friends,  the  so-called 
participating  countries  in  the  Marshall 
plan,  are  invading  the  market  with  great 
success.  Mr.  President,  does  that  make 
sense? 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  George: 

This  trade  both  created  the  undesirable 
discrimination  and  threatened  to  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  secu¬ 
rity  effort  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
war  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  to  say 
that  is  a  triumph  of  understatement. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  George: 

Many  of  these  governments  have  export 
control  over  weapons  and  certain  other  stra¬ 
tegic  goods.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
their  controls  have  not  been  as  extensive  as 
our  positive  list. 

Both  the  trade  community  and  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  have  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  trade  inequities  implicit 
in  the  possibility  of  United  States  exports 
of  security  items  to  friendly  countries  be¬ 
ing  diverted  from  use  there  and  transshipped 
to  destinations  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  as  well  as 
about  the  effect  of  such  action  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  security  objective.  *  *  • 

Examples  of  such  transshipments  have  been 
numerous  in  western  Europe. 

A  partial  list  of  such  transshipments, 
as  Mr.  George  calls  them,  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  three  tables  which  I  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record.  I  invite  the  ear¬ 
nest  consideration  of  Senators  to  those 
tables. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  information  I  have  obtained  per¬ 
tains  to  only  three  of  the  16  Marshall 
plan  areas:  Belgium-Luxembourg, 

France,  and  Great  Britain.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  similar  information 
for  other  countries,  including  Sweden, 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  is 
perhaps  the  worst  offender  of  all.  How¬ 
ever,  the  administration  has  not  been 
able,  or  perhaps  not  willing,  to  make  this 
further  information  available  to  me. 

The  Office  of  International  Trade  has 
advised  me  that  domestic  merchandise 
exported  to  Russia  during  the  year  1949 
amounted  to  $6,434,000,  the  lowest  an¬ 
nual  figure  since  1923,  and  approximately 
one-fourth  of  1948  exports.  In  other 
words,  we  are  cutting  down  the  exports 
of  so-called  positive-list  materials  to  the 
Russian  satellites,  and  enforcing  our  reg¬ 
ulations.  Apparently  it  is  these  poten¬ 
tial  war  materials  which  Russia  is  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  our  export  trade  with 
Russia  has  fallen  in  1949  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1948.  The  low 
level  of  exports  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  during 
the  past  year,  following  the  trend  of 
the  last  8  months  of  1948,  came  about 
in  consequence  of  United  States  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  export  to  eastern  Europe  of 
commodities  regarded  as  having  direct 
or  indirect  military  significance  in  effect 
since  March  1,  1948. 

It  may  be  asked  by  someone  looking 
at  the  tables,  “Why  do  you  refer  to  these 
materials  as  war  materials?”  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  called  them  war  materials 
and  we  have  prevented  their  sale 
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directly  to  Russian  satellites.  I  pose  this 
question:  If  they  are  not  war  materials 
when  the  Marshall  plan  countries  sell 
them  to  Russia  and  its  satellites,  why 
are  they  war  materials  when  our  own 
manufacturers  and  merchants  want  to 
ship  them  there?  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be 
sauce  for  the  gander. 

This  policy,  says  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade,  practically  brought  to 
a  halt  the  exportation  of  such  industrial 
equipment  as  machine  tools,  electrical 
machinery,  and  construction,  mining, 
refining,  and  conveying  machinery, 
which  formerly  comprised  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  procuremet  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  national  security  that 
we  continue  to  ban  shipments  of  war 
materials  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  suggesting 
otherwise.  However,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  tragically  absurd  for  us  to  pour 
into  western  Europe  vast  quantities  of 
war  materials  under  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  arms  aid  program,  only  to  have 
our  friends  export  the  same  materials  to 
Russia  and  other  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  would  shut  off  further  aid  to  any 
Marshall-plan  country  which  continues 
to  funnel  war  materials  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

In  view  of  the  tense  international 
situation,  it  is  shocking  that  Marshall- 
plan  countries  are  still  permitting — right 
at  this  moment — substantial  shipments 
of  war  materials  to  the  Reds.  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  Russians  cold¬ 
bloodedly  shoot  down  an  American  plane 
and  its  crew  in  the  Baltic.  I  understand 
that  some  Senators  will  assign  that  as  a 
reason  for  voting  for  ECA.  I  make  no 
such  charge,  but  it  could  be  that  this 
plane  was  shot  down  with  materials  pro¬ 
vided  by  us.  During  World  War  n  our 
ships  and  planes  were  blasted  with  am¬ 
munition  which  had  been  made  out  of 
scrap  iron  furnished  to  the  Japanese  by 
us.  Millions  of  American  men  risked 
their  lives  facing  it.  Tens  of  thousands 
were  killed  or  maimed  for  life. 

And  yet,  here  we  are  again  supplying, 
indirectly,  materials  of  war  to  an  un¬ 
friendly  nation.  Surely  we  should  not 
permit  this  to  go  on  much  longer. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  How  would  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  affect 
the  96  trade  pacts  which  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  now  have  with  Soviet 
Russia?  - 

Mr.  KEM.  That  would  be  a  problem 
for  the  Marshall  plan  countries  to  work 
out.  Under  my  amendment,  they  could 
continue  to  ship  war  materials  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so,  but  the  amendment  would  say  to 
them,  “If  you  are  going  into  that  kind  of 
business,  you  cannot  at  the  same  time 
get  war  materials  and  supplies  from  the 
United  States.” 


Mr.  JENNER.  Last  year,  under  the  96 
trade  pact  agreements,  Marshall  plan 
countries  had  a  trade  exchange  with 
Communist  Russia  of  $3,000,000,000.  If 
the  Senator’s  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  $3,000,000,000  trade  which  western 
European  countries  have  been  engaged 
in  with  Communist  Russia  is  stopped, 
does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  some 
Senators  will  say  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  must  make  up  to  these  European 
countries  the  $3,000,000,000  which  they 
have  lost  in  trade  with  Russia? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  might  be  said.  I  have 
been  very  much  surprised  at  some  things 
which  have  been  said  in  this  discussion 
of  ECA.  Surely  no  father  or  mother  of 
a  son  who  fought  against  the  Japanese 
would  take  such  a  view. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  not,  the  Senator 
afraid  that  argument  might  be  made; 
and  if  so,  could  our  economy  stand  it 
when  we  cannot  pay  our  debts  now?  We 
are  running  $7,000,000,000  in  the  red  this 
year;  and  if  we  have  superimposed  an¬ 
other  $7,000,0000,000  gift  to  Europe,  we 
will  have  that  much  more  of  a  deficit, 
resulting  in  printing-press  money  and  an 
inevitable  inflation.  Or,  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  Congress  would  advocate  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  $3,000,000,000  by  increasing 
taxes  in  order  to  put  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  in  Europe,  as  has  been  done 
during  the  past  several  years  under 
UNRRA,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
the  like? 

Mr.  KEM.  President  Truman  sug¬ 
gested  some  time  ago  that  taxes  be 
raised,  but  evidently  the  reaction  to  that 
suggestion  was  such  that  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  renew  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
impractical  for  us  to  shore  up  the  entire 
economies  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  The  further  we  get  along  with 
this  ECA  program  the  more  foolhardy 
the  project  is  shown  to  be. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
air  over  Washington  was  filled  with  the 
noise  of  B-29’s,  American  B-29’s  on  their 
way  to  England.  I  presume  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  sending  the  B-29’s,  the  heavy  bomb¬ 
ers,  to  England,  as  a  part  of  our  treaty 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes ;  but  is  is  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  for  the  British  to  sell  war 
materials  to  the  Russian  satellites,  at 
the  very  time  of,  and  coincident  with, 
our  gifts  of  these  same  materials. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  Great  Britain  cut  her  own 
military  budget  last  year  almost  $700,- 
000,000? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  did  not,  but  I  have  in 
mind  that  the  Minister  of  War  of  Great 
Britain  is  Mr.  John  Strachey,  who  until 
recently  was  an  avowed  Communist, 

Mr.  JENNER.  Our  Government  has 
been  able  to  get  along  pretty  well  with 
Communists.  We  can  get  along  with 
them  in  our  Government.  Alger  Hiss 
had  no  trouble  in  the  State  Department 
for  years.  But  there  is  a  fact  I  desire 
to  bring  out.  Does  the  Senator  know 


that  Great  Britain  itself  does  not  have 
one  single  heavy  bomber,  and  that  she 
is  completely  relying  upon  America  and 
the  American  taxpayers  to  furnish  her 
defense? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  a  very  alarming 
situation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  was  in  England  last 
fall,  and  I  went  to  the  head  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  mission  there.  I  asked  him  how 
many  heavy  bombers  England  had,  and 
he  said,  "None.”  I  said,  “Who  is  fur¬ 
nishing  the  heavy  bombers  at  this 
time?”  This  was  in  October.  He  said, 
“The  American  taxpayers  are.  We  have 
three  fields  here,  all  equipped  with  Amer¬ 
ican  heavy  bombers.”  England,  after 
she  entered  into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
further  cut  her  military  expenditures, 
while  we  are  increasing  ours  every  day. 
But  I  ask  the  Senator,  what  good  is  it 
going  to  do  us  to  increase  our  military 
expenditures  if  we  are  to  take  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  send  it  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  KEM.  Particularly  if  it  is  to  be 
funneled  into  Russia  and  the  satellite 
countries. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  England  with  a 
Communist  Minister  of  War. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  could  have  confidence  in 
military  operations  conducted  by  Great 
Britain,  as  the  ally  of  the  United  States, 
against  Russia  under  the  leadership  of  a 
man  with  the  views  held  by  John  Stra¬ 
chey? 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question.  I  would  answer  by  say¬ 
ing  that  certainly  I  could  not.  But  that 
is  a  question  which  General  Bradley 
should  be  asked,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
head  of  our  Defense  Department.  They 
have  been  over  in  Europe  in  conference. 
I  presume  there  cannot  be  a  conference 
on  defense  with  the  North  Atlantic  coun¬ 
tries  unless  we  can  consider  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  of  England  being  one  of  the 
conferees.  Those  are  the  gentlemen  who 
should  answer  the  Senator’s  question  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  thinks  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  vote  for  a  program 
like  that,  or  whether  he  thinks  General 
Bradley  should  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  was  over  there  in 
conference. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  we  authorize  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  vote  appropriations  for  the 
program,  can  we  of  the  Senate  escape 
responsibility  for  it? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Primarily,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  ours. 

Mr.  KEM.  And  does  not  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  every 
Senator  who  votes  for  a  program  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  I'EM.  I  yield  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
in  relation  to  the  statement — and  I  hope 
I  am  quoting  him  correctly — to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  war  materials  being 
sent  to  England  have  been  resold  or  have 
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found  their  way  from  that  nation  into 
Russia.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  KEM.  Materials  of  the  same  kind 
have  gone  to  Russia.  I  have  introduced 
into  the  Record  a  table  showing  the 
items,  the  kind  of  supplies  which  were 
shipped  during  the  year  1949  by  Great 
Britain  to  Russia  and  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  question  I  de¬ 
sire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
this:  In  view  of  the  recent  conference  on 
the  part  of  this  country’s  high  military 
command  with  the  military  officials  of 
western  Europe — and  I  assume  the 
British  Empire  was  represented  at  the 
conference — I  am  wondering  if  the  mili¬ 
tary  representatives  of  the  United  States 
knew  of  the  situation  the  Senator  men¬ 
tioned;  or  does  the  Senator  have  any 
information  along  that  line? 

Mr.  :  JEM.  I  do  not  know.  The  in¬ 
formation  came  to  me  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Botner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  staff,  secured  the  information 
for  me  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  I  quoted  from  Mr.  J.  Mishell 
George,  in  the  March  number  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  which  Mr.  George  said 
that  this  was  going  on,  and  protested 
against  it  in  as  diplomatic  language  as 
the  situation  permitted. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  In  view  of  that 
situation,  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
has  any  information  to  the  effect  that 
that  condition  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  bringing  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  to¬ 
day.  The  table  will  go  into  the  Record. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  will  be  charged  with  notice  of  the 
facts  from  this  point  on. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Jenner]  raised  a  question 
about  England’s  large  bombers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  British  were  depending 
upon  us  to  supply  such  bombers.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  trip  he  made  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact,  and  ask  him  if 
he  is  aware  of  it,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  1947,  when,  with  a  group  of  Senators, 
I  went  to  Germany  where  we  were  told 
about  two  great  airfields  where  American 
planes  had  been  junked.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  visited  the  airfields, 
which  were  in  remote  places,  and  as  far 
as  our  eyes  could  reach  we  could  see 
American  planes,  the  same  type  of  planes 
that  won  the  war  in  1945,  wing  to  wing, 
mile  after  mile  of  them.  A  charge  of 
dynamite  had  been  put  in  the  noses  of 
the  planes  and  they  had  been  blown  up. 
But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story  about 
which  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator. 

When  we  went  to  Greece,  we  found  we 
were  helping  Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
voted  for  and  supported  that  movement, 
and  I  am  glad  I  did.  But  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  one  of  the  things  we  were 


supplying  Greece  at  that  time  was  planes. 
Where  did  those  planes  come  from? 
Did  they  come  from  the  United  States; 
were  they  new  planes  supplied  from 
here?  Were  they  some  of  the  used 
planes  of  the  type  we  had  destroyed  in 
such  great  numbers  in  Germany?  No. 
Our  money  was  taken,  and  used  to  buy 
second-hand  planes  from  the  British  to 
supply  the  Greeks  who  were  at  war.  To 
my  mind  that  is  something  beyond  com¬ 
prehension.  I  cannot  understand  it  at 
all. .  But  it  illustrates  in  reverse  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  speaking 
about. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  it  is  not 
the  same  sort  of  transaction  that  was 
cooked  up  during  the  dollar  talks  held 
here  in  Washington  whereby  $175,000,000 
of  ECA  funds  were  allocated  to  buy 
Canadian  wheat  for  shipment  to  Great 
Britain?  Is  not  that  the  same  sort  of 
transaction? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I 
believe  in  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  and  the  ERP.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  that  program  and  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  it  now.  But  I  believe  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  is  rendering  a  great 
service  in  approaching  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  on  a  realistic  and  sound  basis.  I 
was  a  member  of  this  body  before  the 
days  of  World  War  II,  when  scrap  iron 
and  steel  were  being  shipped  to  Japan. 
I  then  introduced  a  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  shipping  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  to 
Japan,  because  war  might  come  between 
us  and  Japan.  It  was  lost  in  committee. 

My  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  because  it  said  we  must  not 
take  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the 
great  power  Japan.  I  see  the  same  thing 
happening  now.  If  what  is  now  happen¬ 
ing  is  total  diplomacy,  if  it  is  an  all-out 
effort  to  stop  communism,  then  there  is 
no  object  in  putting  a  bottom  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  we  are  leaving  the  top  off. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  so  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  whether  he  has  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  socialism  as  an  antidote  to  com¬ 
munism?  Does  he  believe  that  by  build¬ 
ing  up  socialistic  countries  in  western 
Europe  we  are  erecting  an  effective  bar¬ 
rier  to  communism? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  gentleman  whom  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just 
quoted,  Mr.  Strachey,  the  Minister  of 
War  for  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  words  he  used,  because  I  do  not 
have  them  at  hand  at  the  moment. 
They  are  in  my  office.  He  said  in  effect, 
“We  do  not  move  to  communism  directly. 
We  do  not  go  from  capitalism  to  com¬ 
munism.  But  there  is  an  in-between 
space  which  is  called  socialism  to  which 
we  must  move  first.  That  is  the  transi¬ 
tory  stage  between  capitalism  and 
communism.” 

I  think  that  statement  should  satisfy 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  condone  social¬ 
ism  at  all. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  does.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  in  mind  that 
Mr.  John  Strachey  is  the  author  of  books 
on  the  virtues  of  British  Socialism  and 
Soviet  socialism,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am. 


Mr.  KEM.  And  has  he  not  welcomed 
the  prospect  that  two  Socialist  powers, 
as  he  calls  them,  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  would  shortly  join  in  an  effort  to  rid 
the  world  of  capitalism? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  had  wide  experience  in 
this  body,  and  has  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observing  during  two  great 
world  wars,  the  war  efforts  in  which  we 
have  engaged.  Can  the  Senator  have 
any  confidence  in  military  operations  of 
an  ally  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  a  man  like  John  Strachey,  who  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  ideology  as  our  poten¬ 
tial  enemy? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No.  To  me  it  is  a 
very  questionable  thing.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  rendering  a  fine 
service  in  bringing  out  the  point  he  has. 
I  believe  we  must  face  the  situation  in  a 
realistic  way.  We  cannot  talk  about  a 
total  diplomacy  and  an  all-out  war 
against  communism,  and  then  put  on 
blinders  or  close  our  eyes  to  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  war  materials  and  war  potential 
to  Russia  and  her  allies  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  another  question. 
Are  we  not  compromising  with  com¬ 
munism  when  we  permit  our  money  and 
our  materials  to  be  used  in  the  way  I 
have  described? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes.  I  agree  abso¬ 
lutely. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  just 
referred  to  another  one  of  the  booby-trap 
expressions  which  have  been  sprung 
upon  us  by  our  great  and  illustrious  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  the  ex¬ 
pression  being  “total  diplomacy.”  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire,  either  one, 
know  what  Dean  Acheson  means  when 
he  uses  the  expression  “total  diplo¬ 
macy?” 

Mr.  KEM.  On  that  question  I  shall 
defer  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  the  two 
Senators  and  other  Senators  to  hear 
from  the  author  of  that  expression,  as 
to  what  he,  Dean  Acheson,  means.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  definition.  In  his  April 
22  speech  Dean  Acheson  defined  what 
he  meant  by  the  expression  “total  diplo¬ 
macy.”  I  quote  from  his  speech,  as 
follows: 

1  mean  by  ‘‘total  diplomacy”  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  difference  between  foreign 
question&.and  domestic  questions. 

So  the  expression  “total  diplomacy” 
is  another  trap  to  put  us  all  as  goose- 
steppers  behind  the  line,  so  that  not  only 
can  we  not  raise  the  question,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
done  here  today,  about  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  but  we  will  not  even  dare  open  our 
mouths  about  anything  respecting  our 
domestic  policy.  There  we  have  Mr. 
Acheson’s  total  diplomacy. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  consider  it  total  diplomacy. 
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within  Mr.  Acheson’s  definition,  for  us 
to  shut  off  shipments  of  war  materials 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  but  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
mit  the  participants  in  the  Marshall 
plan  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred? 
Would  Mr.  Acheson  call  that  total  di¬ 
plomacy? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  would  call  it  almost 
anything.  I  would  even  call  it  destroy¬ 
ing  our  domestic  economy,  throwing 
American  laborers  out  of  work  in  order 
to  give  jobs  to  Europeans.  I  would  call 
that  a  part  of  total  diplomacy,  because 
Dean  Acheson  says  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  foreign  questions  and  do¬ 
mestic  questions. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
say  that  he  placed  in  the  Record  and 
offered  as  evidence  during  the  course 
of  his  speech  figures  and  facts  to  show 
that  some  of  the  ECA  material  which 
we,  the  United  States,  have  been  giving 
to  certain  countries  has  in  turn  been 
sold  or  has  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Russians? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  said  that  war  material 
was  being  given  by  the  United  States 
to  Marshall  plan  countries  and  identical 
material  was  being  sold  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites.  I  gave  as  an  instance 
Belgium,  which  has  received  from  us  a 
large  quantity  of  iron,  cast  iron,  and 
steel,  and  in  turn  sold  in  the  year  1949, 
a  large  quantity  of  iron,  cast  iron,  and 
steel  to  Russia  and  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  would  mean, 
then,  that  Belgium,  if  she  had  that 
material  to  sell  to  Russia,  certainly  did 
not  need  it  from  us.  Is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect?  And  that  we  should  reappraise  the 
Belgian  application  for  aid  under  the 
ERP? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  would  think  Belgium  did 
not  need  such  materials  from  us.  I  gave 
the  following  instance.  We  have  sent 
$12,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  to 
Belgium  under  the  Marshall  plan,  since 
the  program  began.  Last  year  Belgium 
sent  $19,782,840  worth  of  iron,  cast  iron, 
and  steel,  to  Russia  and  her  satellites, 
$5,744,520  of  which  went  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
I  gave  another  instance,  namely,  our  giv¬ 
ing  of  firearms  to  Belgium,  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  last  year  Belgium 
sold  a  shipment  of  firearms  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  offered  fairly  good 
evidence  of  what  has  been  taking  place. 
I  want  him  to  know  that,  as  one  Sena¬ 
tor  who  has  supported  the  Marshall  plan, 
I  am  shocked  at  the  information  he  has 
given  on  this  point.  I  knew  something 
of  the  trade  between  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  and  the  iron  curtain  coun¬ 
tries  and  Russia,  but  this  is  the  first  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  come  to  my  attention  of 
the  transfer  of  identical  material. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  he 
may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
said  by  apologists  for  this  business  that 
the  firearms  sent  by  Belgium  to  Czecho¬ 


slovakia  were  hunting  rifles.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true 
that  hunting  rifles  were  about  what  his 
ancestors,  the  embattled  farmers  at  Con¬ 
cord  Bridge,  had  when  they  “fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  the  hunting  rifles  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  just  referred,  as  being  shipped 
to  Czechoslovakia  by  Belgium,  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  more  effective  than  the  rifles 
which  were  used  at  Concord  Bridge. 

Mr.  KEM.  Similarly,  are  not  hunting 
rifles  the  arms  which  Gen.  Andrew  Jack¬ 
son’s  troops  had  when  they  crouched 
behind  the  cotton  bales  outside  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  stopped  what  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  troops  in  Europe? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEM.  So  hunting  rifles  are  not 
to  be  sneezed  at,  as  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  say  that  the  shipments  went 
from  Belgium  to  Russia  in  1929? 

Mr.  KEM.  No;  it  was  in  1949. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  am  sorry  that  I  mis¬ 
understood. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  said  that  since  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  had  begun,  we  had  sent  to 
Belgium  $12,000,000  worth  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  that  during  the  year  1949 
Belgium  had  sent  to  Russia  and  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  more  than  $19,000,000 
worth  of  iron  and  steel,  $5,000,000  of 
which  went  to  Russia  alone. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
correcting  my  impression.  I  thought 
the  Senator  said  that  was  in  1929. 

Mr.  KEM.  No;  it  was  in  1949. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  should  like  to  ask  an¬ 
other  question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  said  that  during 
his  visit  to  Greece  he  found  that  United 
States  dollars  which  had  been  loaned  to 
Greece  were  used  by  Greece  to  purchase 
second-hand  war  planes  from  Great 
Britain.  Did  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  say  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  at  the  same  time  we  were  sending 
money  to  Greece,  Greece  was  buying  sec¬ 
ond-hand  war  planes  from  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  Greece  used  the  money  we  sent 
to  her  to  buy  those  planes,  and  whether 
Britain  ultimately  got  that  money  from 
Greece? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  suppose  the  national 
treasury  of  Greece  was  swollen  to  the 
extent  that  we  contributed  to  it,  and 
that  the  credits  which  were  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  war  materials  from 
Great  Britain  were  the  same  as  the  cred¬ 
its  coming  from  us. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes;  but  did  Greece  ac¬ 
tually  use  dollars  to  buy  those  planes,  or 
did  she  use  Greek  currency  or  some  in¬ 
ternational  exchange? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  apprehend  that  she  used 
international  exchange.  I  do  not  know 


whether  the  drafts  were  drawn  on  New 
York  or  London  or  Paris  or  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  FREAR.  So,  in  effect,  England 
got  the  dollars.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  she  got  the  credits. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  say  whether  those  dollars  came  back 
to  the  United  States,  in  return  for  the 
purchase  of  new  planes  by  Britain  from 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  KEM.  Suppose  they  did.  I  am 
not  at  all  intrigued  by  the  suggestion 
that  we  give  away  dollars  and  then  get 
orders  for  planes.  The  same  argument 
was  made  when  $175,000,000  of  ECA 
money  wls  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  wheat  for  shipment  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  said  that  Great  Britain 
would  also  use  some  of  the  ECA  money 
to  buy  wheat  in  the  United  States.  But 
what  of  it?  Can  we  build  a  sound 
economy  by  such  transactions? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  did  not  want  to  in¬ 
trigue  the  Senator  with  any  question. 
I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  KEM.  Perhaps  my  use  of  the 
word  “intrigue”  was  unfortunate.  I 
meant  that  such  transactions  do  not 
arouse  my  interest  favorably.  I  am  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  developing  the  facts. 

Mr.  FREAR.  What  I  am  trying  to 
learn  from  the  Senator  is  this;  If  United 
States  dollars  go  to  Greece,  and  if 
Greece  uses  those  dollars  to  buy  second¬ 
hand  British  planes,  and  if  Britain  buys 
new  United  States  planes  with  the  same 
dollars,  is  that  undesirable  from  our 
viewpoint? 

What  I  would  really  like  to  have  the 
Senator  comment  upon  is  this:  Does  he 
think  it  better  that  Great  Britain  have 
new  planes,  rather  than  for  Greece  to 
have  new  planes?  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  send 
the  dollars  to  Greece  originally,  to  per¬ 
mit  Greece  to  buy  new  planes  from  the 
United  States?  Or  if  Greece  bought  used 
planes  from  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  bought  new  planes  from  the 
United  States,  would  our  dollars  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage?  In  other  words, 
would  our  dollars  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  if  they  were  used  to  permit 
Greece  to  buy  new  planes  or  if  they  were 
used  to  permit  Britain  to  buy  new  planes? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  indicated  that  I 
would  not  have  great  confidence  in  war 
operations  conducted  by  Great  Britain 
under  her  present  Minister  of  War 
against  Russia  or  against  any  of  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain.  As 
I  am  presently  advised,  I  think  I  would 
as  soon  have  the  new  planes  go  to  Greece. 
However,  comparisons  are  odious. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  merely  wondered  whether  he 
thought  the  exchange  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  would  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  we  cannot  lift  our¬ 
selves  by  our  own  bootstraps.  To  the 
contrary,  I  think  we  would  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  strengthen  our  own  economy.  I 
cannot  believe  that  our  frontier  is  either 
in  Greece  or  in  Great  Britain.  I  think 
our  real  frontier  is  in  a  sound  American 
economy. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  KEM.  I  believe  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  we  can  make  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  to  build  a  sound  economy 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  would  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  need  a  sound 
economy  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  and  for  replying  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  ERIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  further  word  in  relation  to  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  regarding  this  mat¬ 
ter.  What  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred 
2V2  years  ago.  At  that  time,  when  we 
were  struggling  to  pay  our  bills  and  bal¬ 
ance  our  budget,  and  when  we  had  appro¬ 
priated  $400,000,000  for  Greek-Turkish 
aid — an  appropriation  which  I  supported 
and  for  which  I  voted — it  was  shocking 
to  go  to  Germany  and  see  in  the  airfields 
and  air  bases  or  former  airfields  and  air 
bases,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  planes, 
the  most  modern  we  had,  decomposing 
or  being  destroyed  by  demolitions,  and 
then  go  to  Greece  and  find  that  instead 
of  our  providing  Greece  with  new  planes, 
the  purchase  of  which  from  the"  United 
States  might  bolster,-  for  instance,  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
or  instead  of  our  providing  the  Greeks 
with  some  of  our  surplus  used  planes, 
which  at  that  time  we  were  destroying, 
in  effect  we  were  using  our  money  to 
permit  the  Greeks  to  buy  second-hand 
planes  from  the  British.  That  did  not 
make  sense  to  me  then,  nor  does  it  now. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  admit  that  I  was  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  Senator’s  remarks  about 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  economy,  and  I  was  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  exchange  which  had 
been  referred  to  was  the  one  which  would 
have  been  of  assistance  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  but  are  we  develop¬ 
ing  a  sound  economy  when  we  give  away 
the  money,  and  then  expect  to  recoup 
by  means  of  orders  for  goods  placed 
with  us  by  countries  abroad? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  do  not  know  but  what 
that  may  be  sound  thinking.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  frame  a  question  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  which, 
perhaps,  would  strengthen  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  bring  out,  but  might  it  not 
have  been  better  to  give  to  Greece  the 
used  planes  which  we  had  in  Germany, 
rather  than  the  dollars  we  were  sending 
to  Greece?  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  said  he  voted  for 
the  loan  to  Greece.  I  do  not  think  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  at  that  time, 
but  I  believe  he  was  very  serious  when 
he  voted  for  it,  thinking  it  would  do 
something  for  Greece  and  would  not  in¬ 
jure  our  economic  standing  or  situation 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
O’Conor  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  the  nature  of 
my  approach  to  this  question.  I  realize 
many  people  differ  with  me.  There  are 
people  who  want  to  go  blindly  into  a 
Marshall  plan  or  an  ERP,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  people  who  are  opposed  fundamen¬ 
tally  to  the  whole  thing.  But  I  believe 
that,  properly  administered,  properly 
worked  cut,  the  plan  could  be  a  real  force 
for  stopping  communism  in  Europe.  Yet, 
if  there  are  to  be  allowed  as  many  leaks 
in  it  as  there  are  holes  in  a  sieve,  cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  it  represents  wasted  effort 
and  wasted  money.  Therefore,  what  I 
should  like  to  do,  through  various  amend¬ 
ments,  is  to  plug  as  many  of  the  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  bill  as  possible.  That  is  my 
fundamental  approach. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  whether  it 
is  not  more  than  waste  if  our  money  is 
being  used  to  arm  our  potential  enemies? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
not  only  wasteful,  but  it  is  a  very  sinister 
and  dangerous  thing  we  are  doing.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  Senator’s  revelations. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  another 
question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  FREAR.  In  the  exchange  which 
Belgium  made  in  connection  with  the 
steel,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  to 
the  Senator’s  knowledge,  did  Belgium 
make  any  economic  gain  on  the  ex¬ 
change? 

Mr.  KEM.  Belgium  made  a  distinct 
gain,  because  we  gave  the  iron  and  steel 
to  Belgium,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Rus¬ 
sian  satellites.  It  is  decidedly  a  gain  if 
one  country  is  given  free  material  which 
it  in  turn  sells  to  some  other  country. 
That  is  a  clean-cut  gain,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  make  that  plain.  I  wanted  it 
to  be  clear  in  my  own  mind.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  I  certainly  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  our  giving  dollars  to  those 
countries,  to  enable  them  to  make 
money  on  them  ultimately  in  any  finan¬ 
cial  transaction  through  which  the  dol¬ 
lars  would  go  to  Soviet  Russia  or  to  one 
of  her  satellites. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  the  tables  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  today. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
very  important  subject,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  any¬ 
thing  sinister  is  being  done.  It  is  a 
field  in  which  honest  men  may  differ. 
It  is  a  field  which  involves  an  exercise  of 
judgment.  If  we  thought  there  was  to 
be  a  war  within  6  months  or  a  year, 
there  are  many  of  these  things  we  would 
not  do;  but  if  we  thought  and  if  we 
hoped  there  was  some  chance  of  peace 


within  the  next  5  or  6  years,  then  the 
things  would  be  justifiable.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  judgment  and  estimate  as 
to  the  future,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  see  how  anyone  can  be  absolutely 
dogmatic  and  say /“This  is  right,  and 
this  is  wrong.” 

Take  the  question  of  a  British  auto¬ 
mobile,  for  example,  a  British  passen¬ 
ger  car.  We  all  know  that  in  the  Army 
in  time  of  war  a  passenger  car  has  mili¬ 
tary  value.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  It  does  not  have  as  much 
military  value  as  a  rifle  or  a  cannon  or  a 
tank,  but  it  has  some  military  value. 
But  if  we  take  that  principle  and  follow 
it  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then 
it  means  that  we  would  eliminate  all  ex¬ 
portation  of  goods  having  the  slightest 
possible  military  use,  and  we  would  be 
increasing  the  dollar  gap  by  about 
$3,000,000,000.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
seriously  advocates  doing  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  My  question  is  whether 
the  Senator  agrees  with  the  so-called 
positive  list,  in  other  words,  the  list  of 
items  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  restricted  from  selling  to 
Russia  and  satellite  countries?  Is  the 
Senator  in  accord  with  that  policy? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  items  on 
the  list,  whatever  it  may  be  called — the 
1-A  list — are  not  being  sent  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  KEM.  No;  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  But  is  not  the  Senator  in  ac¬ 
cord  in  believing  that  it  is  sound  and  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  such  a  list  in 
effect? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that,  while  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  military,  he  is  not  a 
military  expert  and  does  not  pretend  to 
be  one.  All  I  say  about  the  list,  from  the 
military  standpoint,  is  that  it  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  every  item  on  it  is  either 
cleared  by  the  military  or  else  the  mili¬ 
tary  know  about  it  and  have  made  no 
complaint. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LODGE.  And  that  “cuts  some  ice” 
with  me  as  I  am  sure  it  does  also  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  for  any  materials  to  be  funneled 
through  Marshall  plan  countries,  the 
shipment  of  which  directly  from  the 
United  States  is  not  permitted? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  quite  follows 
Why  would  that  be  a  bad  idea? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea; 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  forbid 
such  shipments.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  the  positive  list  which  we 
apply  to  ourselves,  to  restrict  shipments 
from  the  United  States  to  Russian  satel¬ 
lites,  should  be  equally  applicable  to  other 
Marshall  plan  countries.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  forbid 
shipments  by  our  own  people  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  and  then  permit  the 
shipment  of  identical  materials  from  the 
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Marshall  plan  countries  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  an  illustration  of  what  he  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  just  read - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  say  I  regret  I 
have  not  been  able  to  be  present  during 
all  the  debate,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  most  of  the  day,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  on  a  subcommittee  that  is 
making  an  investigation,  which  takes 
most  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  Take  a  shipment  of  fire¬ 
arms.  Let  us  say  hunting  rifles,  from 
Belgium  to  Czechoslovakia.  No  firearms 
can  be  cleared  from  any  American  port 
for  Czechoslovakia  or  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Does  it 
make  sense  for  us  to  continue  to  give  fire¬ 
arms  to  Belgium,  with  Belgium  selling 
rifles  to  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
particular  case.  I  would  say  if  they  were 
rifles  which  had  a  military  value,  the 
Senator’s  argument  would  be  very  sound. 

'  Mr.  KEM.  Let  us  say  they  were  hunt¬ 
ing  rifles.  The  Senator  has  had  a  fine 
record  in  World  War  II.  Would  he  not 
say  that  hunting  rifles  are  munitions  of 
war? 

Mr.  LODGE.  They  are,  of  course,  and 
so  is  an  automobile.  I  understood  there 
were  some  shotguns  from  Belgium  in 
the  list  which  the  Senator  put  into  the 
Record.  I  did  not  realize  there  were 
any  rifles,  but  it  may  be  there  were. 
There  is  this  consideration,  that  if  we 
are  trying  to  get  the  nations  of  Europe 
off  our  backs  and  onto  their  own  feet, 
then  obviously  we  want  them  to  export 
as  much  as  possible  without  endangering 
the  security  of  anyone,  and  we  would 
encourage-  them  to  export  items  which 
we  can  produce,  but  which  it  is  better 
for  us  not  to  export,  because  it  is  cheaper 
for  us  in  the  long  run  to  have  those 
countries  more  or  less  independent. 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly.  I  may  ask  the 
Senator,  would  it  not  be  a  sound  rule 
for  us  not  to  send  aid  to  any  Marshall 
plan  country  which  is  sending  to  Rus¬ 
sia  or  her  satellites  war  materials  which 
we  forbid  our  own  people  to  send  to 
Russia  or  the  satellites?  Is  not  that 
a  matter  of  sauce  for  the  goose  being 
sauce  for  the  gander? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  rather  leave  it 
the  way  it  is,  and  let  the  military  ap¬ 
prove  of  these  items. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
continue  this  vast  trade  in  war  materials 
between  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
and  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries 
at  the  same  time  we  are  taking  money 
from  the  American  people,  under  the 
taxing  power,  and  making  gifts  of  arms 
and  military  equipment  to  the  same 
Marshall  plan  countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  that  is  not  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wants 
to  do. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  to  do? 

Mr.  LOI7GE.  He  does  not  want  to 
do  anything  which  will  be  of  positive 
benefit  to  the  military  preparations 
going  on  behind  the  iron  curtain.  That 
he  definitely  does  not  want  to  do.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  want 
to  build  up  the  nations  of  western  Eu¬ 


rope  so  they  will  be  able  to  stand  by 
themselves.  I  think  we  can  send  steel 
and  iron,  noncritical  items,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  have 
some  military  value,  a  slight  and  indirect 
military  value,  but  which  help  to  build 
up  the  industries  of  those  nations. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  say  with  reference 
to  scrap  iron? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  depends  upon  the  estimate 
of  the  imminent  possibility  of  war.  I 
was  very  much  opposed  to  sending  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  before  the  war. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  the  Senator  opposed  to 
sending  scrap  iron  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  and  her  satellites? 

Mr.  LODGE. '  I  have  not  studied  that 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  the  Senator  opposed  to 
sending  scrap  iron  from  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  to  Russia  and  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  now? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  quid  pro  quo  is,  in  other  words,  what 
we  get  back  from  it.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  that  line  at  all.  I 
was  trying  to  indicate  the  general  issues 
involved.  It  depends  entirely  on  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  imminence  of  a  crisis.  If 
we  think  the  crisis  is  imminent,  we  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  shut  down  on  the  whole 
business. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
raised  that  point,  because  I  should  like 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  pass  on  this  subject  than 
are  most  of  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  because  of  his  military  experi¬ 
ence,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  and  his  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
knows  how  imminent  war  may  be. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator’s  opinion  is 
certainly  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Is  he  willing  that 
items  like  these  shall  be  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  Russia  and  the  sat¬ 
ellite  nations:  arms,  scrap  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  other  base 
metals  and  alloys;  boilers,  machinery, 
chemical  apparatus,  appliances,  and 
parts;  electrical  machinery  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  articles  for  electro-technical  use, 
and  parts ;  railway  and  tramway  rolling 
stock  and  material;  optical  and  measur¬ 
ing  instruments;  chemical  products, 
matches,  inflammable  materials,  rubber, 
and  so  forth?  Those  are  articles  which 
are  included  in  the  partial  list  of  exports 
from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  nations  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record. 

My  question  is  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  willing  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  those  items  be  made  from  the 
United  States  to  Russia  and  satellite 
countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do  not 
know  what  harm  there  would  be  in  send¬ 
ing  some  rubber  hose  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  might  be  a  beneficial  thing  to  do. 

I  simply  want  to  say  two  things  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  First,  I  think 
he  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  important 


subject.  I  do  not  go  along  with  persons 
who  flatly  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  who  say  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  and  that  we  should  forget  it.  I 
think  this  is  a  subject  into  which  there 
enters  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Our 
guess  as  to  the  future  also  enters  into  it. 
It  is  a  subject  concerning  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  dogmatic.  I 
think  its  details  involve  so  much  expert 
knowledge  that  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
clearance  of  these  special  items,  whether 
rubber  goods,  cast  iron,  or  whatever  they 
may  be,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
military  authorities.  I  do  not  think 
either  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  or  I, 
or  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  or  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  or  any  of  us  have 
qualifications  to  decide  as  between  cast 
iron  and  rubber  goods  and  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  mentioned. 
That,  in  general,  is  my  position. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  agree,  would  he  not,  that 
the  question  of  whether  war  materials 
from  the  United  States  should  be  shipped 
to  Russia  is  a  proper  subject  for  debate? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  that  is  a  proper 
subject  for  debate;  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  is  a  very  good  lawyer, 
which  I  am  not — I  am  not  even  a  bad 
lawyer;  I  am  not  a  lawyer  at  all — knows 
that  the  term  “war  materials”  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one  and  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  definition.  So  when  we 
have  said  we  want  to  control  war  mate¬ 
rials,  we  have  not  really  said  very  much. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  believe  that  the  items 
which  appear  on  the  so-called  positive 
list,  shipments  of  which  from  the  United 
States  directly  to  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites  are  severely  restricted,  should  like¬ 
wise  be  restricted  in  case  of  shipment 
from  Marshall  plan  countries  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  so  long  as  those  na¬ 
tions  are  receiving  shipments  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  as  a  gift  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  accept  that,  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  qualification,  namely,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  KEM.  Next  Friday  this  bill  will 
be  voted  on.  Looking  around  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  notice  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  present  on 
the  floor  while  the  subject  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to 
suggest  that  sometime  before  the  bill  is 
voted  on,  some  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  come  to  the  floor, 
and  after  having  informed  himself  as  to 
what  is  going  on,  discuss  the  matter  in 
detail? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  before,  that  if  it  w'ere  not 
for  my  membership  on  the  subcommittee 
which  is  investigating  disloyalty  charges 
in  the  State  Department,  I  would  be  on 
the  floor  all  day,  because  I  think  it  is  my 
duty,  and  it  would  also  be  a  privilege  to 
debate  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
But  that  subcommittee  is  meeting  in  the 
morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  week 
it  met  at  night.  We  are  instructed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  subject  assigned,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  not  been  present.  I  am  here 
for  only  a  moment  at  this  time,  because 
I  have  not  yet  discovered  how  to  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from.  Missouri  is 
entitled  to  have  some  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  here.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  a  con¬ 
nected,  reasoned  statement  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  shall  prepare  one  and  try,  at 
some  time  later  on  in  the  week,  to  make 
a  statement  regarding  the  whole  matter 
and  will  subject  myself  to  interroga¬ 
tion.  I  wish  I  could  remain  here  this 
afternoon,  but  I  have  to  go  now. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  any¬ 
thing  is  owed  to  me  in  the  matter.  I 
have  in  mind  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  boys  who  may  have  to  go  out  and  be 
met  by  these  munitions  if  they  are  shot 
back  at  us. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  be  definitely 
opposed  to  that.  I  am  a  father,  myself, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
fathers,  mothers,  and  boys  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  I  would  not  vote  one  nickel  for 
ECA,  I  would  not  authorize  one  para¬ 
graph  or  one  comma  in  the  bill,  unless 
I  thought  it  was  directly  in  the  interest 
of  the  young  men  of  this  country  and 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Let  us 
not  have  any  misunderstanding  about 
that. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  rely  on  any  instinctive  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  matter.  The  only  way  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  is  by  logi¬ 
cal  processes.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEM.  And  the  Senator  will 
agree,  will  he  not,  that  his  judgment  is 
no  better  than  his  information? 

Mr.  LODGE,  I  say  we  have  to  form 
judgments  sometimes  without  knowing 
all  the  facts. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  they  apt  to  be  sound 
judgments? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Sometimes  they  are  not. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  they  not  unfortunate, 
when  the  very  security  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake? 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  are  getting  into 
generalities  now.  I  believe  we  should 
not  send  anything  that  is  of  military 
value  behind  the  iron  curtain  unless  it 
has  the  approval  of  our  military  authori¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  join  me  in  an  effort  to 
incorporate  in  the  pending  measure  a 
provision  which  would  prevent  that  from 
being  done? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  effective.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  full  list  has  the  approval 
of  the  military. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  advise 
me  whether  the  so-called  positive  list, 
which  applies  to  shipments  from  the 
United  States  directly  to  Russia  and  its 
satellites,  has  the  approval  of  the  mili¬ 
tary? 

Mr.  LODGE.  My  understanding  is 
that  everything  either  has  to  go  out  with 
their  approval  or  they  know  about  it  and 
have  a  chance  to  complain,  and  they 
have  not  made  a  complaint. 

Mr.  KEM.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
military  authorities  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  items  which  are  properly  shipped 
by  the  United  States  to  Russia  and  her 
satellite  countries  and  items  which  are 


properly  shipped  by  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  is  the  ground  for 
that  distinction? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  ground  for 
the  distinction  is  that  they  have  definite 
statutory  power  insofar  as  shipments 
from  this  country  are  concerned,  which 
they  do  not  have  to  the  same  extent  and 
to  the  same  degree  with  respect  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  the  Senator  mis¬ 
understood  me.  I  meant  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  the  military  authorities, 
from  a  military  standpoint,  have  any  less 
concern  about  shipments  of  military  ma¬ 
terial  from  Marshall-plan  countries  to 
Russian  satellites  than  they  have  with 
shipments  directly  from  the  United 
States? 

Mi’.  LODGE.  I  should  not  think  so. 
It  would  not  be  any  different,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  that  there  is  incorporated 
in  the  pending  bill  an  amendment  which 
will  prevent  money  and  military  mate¬ 
rials  from  being  funneled  from  the 
United  States  through  Marshall-plan 
countries  into  Russia  and  its  satellites? 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  creating  other  problems  and  getting 
into  worse  situations.  However,  I 
should  first  want  to  see  the  language  of 
any  such  proposed  amendment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  if  we  were  to 
undertake  to  do  that.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  an  able  lawyer 
and  he  may  be  able  to  draft  a  provision 
which  will  accomplish  the  good  things 
without  creating  some  new  problems.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  study  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  prepared?  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  could  be  improved  upon.  The 
amendment  reads: 

On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

‘‘Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator 
shall  terminate  the  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  title  to  any  participating  coun¬ 
try  whenever  he  determines  that  such  coun¬ 
try  exports  or  permits  the  exportation,  to 
Russia  or  any  of  its  satellite  countries,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1950,  of  any  article  or  com¬ 
modity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  could  be  used  to  maintain  or 
expand,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  military 
forces  of  any  such  country.’  ” 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  would  keep  Brit¬ 
ish  passenger  cars  out  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  would  keep  out  of 
Czechoslovakia,  in  my  judgment,  if  the 
act  were  properly  administered  by  the 
Administrator,  any  articles  which  the 
United  States  could  not  directly  ship  to 
Czechoslovakia.  ; 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  apply  the 
maxim:  Facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 
What  he  does  through  another,  he  does 


himself.  If  it  is  unsound  for  us  to  sell 
items  of  military  equipment  directly  to 
Russia  and  the  satellite  countries,  then 
it  is  not  sound  for  any  Marshall-plan 
country  to  sell  such  materials  to  Russia 
and  its  satellites. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  does  not  desire  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wish  very  much  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator.  I  say  that  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  uses  the 
word  “indirectly.”  That  could  include 
passenger  cars,  radio  sets,  bathtubs,  and 
practically  anything.  Why  not  be  frank 
about  it  and  cut  off  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  KEM.  No.  We  have  some  trade 
with  Russia.  We  have  not  cut  that 
trade  off  entirely  under  the  present  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Mr.  LODGE.  But  under  the  Senator’s 
proposed  amendment  we  would  have  to 
do  so,  because  the  word  “indirectly” 
would  cover  everything. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
Administrator  might  decide  to  cut  off 
shipments  of  such  items  as  appear  on 
the  so-called  positive  list.  I  would  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
Senator’s  amendment  reads.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  uses  the  word  “indi¬ 
rectly.” 

Mr.  KEM.  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.” 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  would  even  include 
soap. 

Mr.  KEM.  All  the  Administrator 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  the 
positive  list  and  invite  the  attention  of 
Marshall-plan  participants  to  that  list 
and  say,  “Our  merchants  and  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  selling  this  kind  of 
material  to  Russia  and  its  satellites,  and 
we  do  not  want  you  to  sell  it  to  them, 
either  *9 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  must  leave  to  go  to  a 
hearing,  as  I  said  before. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  more  time  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  are 
so  close  together,  why  could  we  not  mod¬ 
ify  the  Senator’s  amendment?  Would 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  be 
agreeable  to  modifying  the  amendment 
by  taking  the  positive  list  of  shipments 
from  the  United  States  to  Marshall  plan 
countries  and  limiting  that  positive  list 
to  ECA  countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  was  merely  asking  the 
question  about  the  word  “indirectly.”  I 
believe  the  amendment  would  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  wishes  it  to  go.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  study  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  study 
it  very  carefully  and  sympathetically, 
and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  take  a 
position  on  it  when  I  get  the  floor. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  another  question,  with  the  same 
understanding? 

Mr.  KEM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  a  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  because  of  the  general 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  east-west  trade,  which  has  been  very 
clearly  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  only  part  of  the  report 
which  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject 
appears  at  page  22,  as  follows: 

In  executive  session  the  committee  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  report  from  ECA  officials  on  this 
subject  and  is  satisfied  that  proper  action 
has  been  and  is  being  taken  to  safeguard  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
western  Europe. 

I  note  that  the  report  speaks  of  an 
executive  session.  No  doubt  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  thoroughly 
discussed  it  at  that  time.  Was  there 
anything  said  about  the  positive  list? 

Mr.  LODGE.  All  I  can  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  about  the  confidential  report  is  that 
it  gives  ground  for  great  optimism  about 
this  whole  matter.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  discuss  the  question  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  private.  If  we  do  so,  I  know  he 
will  see  why  it  cannot  be  discussed  in 
public.  However,  it  is  of  an  encouraging 
nature  and  one  which  should  tend  to 
dispel  any  great  feeling  of  alarm. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  ask  another  question  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  appreciate  the  offer 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me  in  private,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  do  so.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  in  order  to  vote  intelligently 
upon  this  amendment,  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  have  all  facts  before  them 
and  should  have  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  materials  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  list,  which  United  States  merchants 
are  not  now  permitted  to  send  to  satellite 
countries  are  the  same  materials  which 
ECA  countries  are  permitted  to  ship  into 
satellite  countries.  If  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  why  should  a  difference  exist?  If 
it  is  for  security  reasons,  that  is  one 
thing.  If  there  is  another  reason,  that 
is  another  thing.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  must  leave  now. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  whether  there 
is  another  reason  why  this  bar  exists. 
Before  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
leaves,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  another 
question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  re¬ 
port,  confidential  or  otherwise,  which 
would  foreclose  or  prohibit  or  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  narrowing  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  identical  language  sug¬ 
gested,  namely,  that  the  basis  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  be  identical  with  that  of  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  to  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator’s  amendment  as  now  framed 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  in  accord  with 


an  amendment  which  would  modify  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  to  include  an  identical  list  of  mate¬ 
rials?  In  other  words,  would  he  be  in 
accord  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  ECA  countries  can  ship  into  satellite 
countries  only  those  materials  which  the 
United  States  can  now  ship  into  those 
countries?  What  would  be  wrong  with 
that?  What  would  be  wrong  with  nar¬ 
rowing  the  amendment  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
look  into  it,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  report 
on  it  later. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  very  pertinent.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  narrow  his  amendment.  That 
is  up  to  him.  I  understand  the  general 
intent  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  and 
I  think  it  is  one  which  certainly  deserves 
very  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  American  manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  permitted  to  ship  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise  into  satellite 
countries  which  ECA  countries  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ship  into  satellite  countries. 
That  seems  sensible  to  me.  Does  the 
Senator  know  whether  or  not  the  posi¬ 
tive  list,  to  which  the  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred,  is  in  the  interest  of  national 
security?  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  re¬ 
striction,  or  is  there  some  other  reason 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  gives 
for  saying  that  these  items  cannot  be 
shipped  to  satellite  countries?  I  cannot 
find  any  statement  on  that  subject  in 
the  Record,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  searched 
it  out. 

Mr.  KEM.  They  are  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  that,  generally 
speaking,  one  could  assume  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  positive  list  is  that  American 
manufacturers  are  barred  from  making 
these  shipments  in  the  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  security.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  With  that  statement, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  help  looking  with  favor  on 
narrowing  the-  amendment  at  least  to 
that  point,  so  that  only  those  materials 
or  finished  products  could  be  shipped 
from  ECA  countries  into  the  satellite 
countries  which  are  permitted  to  be 
shipped  by  American  industry.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  in  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  to  me  so.  It  fur¬ 
ther  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  with  the 
idea  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  merely  to 
give  a  blank  check  to  the  Administrator 
and  everything  will  be  all  right,  we  can¬ 
not  evade  our  responsibility  by  saying 
that  he  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and 
if  we  simply  give  him  this  money  every¬ 
thing  will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  experiences  we 
have  had  in  the  past  2  years,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  shipments  being  made,  of 
our  own  materials  through  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries  to  the  satellites,  it  is  up 
to  the  Senate,  before  we  authorize  this 


program  for  another  year,  to  look  into 
it  and  discharge  its  responsibility.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  people  are  going  to 
be  satisfied  to  have  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  turn  all  of  these  matters  over 
to  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  get  a  clearance  in 
that  way.  I  think  we  have  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  ourselves. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  wish  to  bela¬ 
bor  the  point,  because  I  think  it  has  been 
amply  covered,  but  I  desire  to  ask  once 
again  whether  the  Senator  knows,  from 
his  research,  or  from  any  other  source 
of  information,  whether  or  not  American 
manufacturers  today  can  send  the  same 
items  into  the  satellite  countries  which 
now  may  be  exported  by  the  ECA  na¬ 
tions  into  those  countries. - 

Mr.  KEM.  They  cannot  under  exist¬ 
ing  regulations.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
the  tables  which  I  have  incorporated  in 
the  Record,  which  show  shipments  made 
in  1849  of  materials  from  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  France.  Most 
of  these  items  could  not  be  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  by  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers  directly  to  Russia  and 
the  satellites. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  were  limited  to  these  specific 
items  it  would  cure  the  situation,  or  does 
the  Senator  feel  that  it  should  be  left  up 
to  the  Administrator  as  to  what  items 
are  war  materials? 

Mr.  KEM.  When  the  amendment  was 
drafted  I  felt,  as  did  members  of  my  staff, 
that  the  sound  approach  is  to  make  clear 
the  intention  of  the  Congress,  and  then 
to  give  the  Administrator  certain  latitude 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  that,  ordinar¬ 
ily  speaking,  that  is  the  soundest  course, 
but  we  had  difficulty  with  the  adminis- 
trational  provision  already  written  into 
the  authorization  for  ECA,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  to  make  it  a  clean- 
cut  issue,  if  he  can  possibly  see  his  way 
clear  to  do  so,  and  limit  the  amendment 
to  the  specific  items  he  has  already 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
If  that  can  be  done,  offhand,  without 
studying  the  record  further,  or  having 
had  the  benefit  of  research  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  way  to  handle  the  matter,  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  about  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  and  at  least 
we  could  depend  uppn  that  much  in  the 
authorization  of  the  proposed  ECA  act. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  277.  An  act  to  enhance  further  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  by  preventing 
disclosures  of  information  concerning  the 
cryptographic  systems  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States; 

S.  2590.  An  act  to  amend  section  3526  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  coinage  of 
subsidiary  silver  coins; 
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S.  2853.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  foreign  decorations  for  participation  in 
the  Berlin  airlift; 

S.  2874.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  reporting  to  Congress  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  criminal, 
civil,  and  admiralty  cases  and  the  time  of 
their  taking  effect; 

S.  3117.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled, 
“An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  impose  demurrage  charges  on  unde¬ 
livered  collect-on-delivery  parcels,”  approved 
May  23,  1930,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  246c); 
and 

S.  3255.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  that  section  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.  R.  2919.  An  act  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  patent  in  fee  to  Paul  High  Horse  and 
Anna  High  Horse; 

H.  R.  5609.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  B.  M.  (Bud)  Phelps; 

H.  R.  5610.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Emma  Phelps  Glenn; 

H.  R.  5611.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the 'Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Charles  M.  Phelps;  and 

H.  R.  5860.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  land  of  Frank 
Phelps  under  existing  regulations. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7302)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  14,  1943, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
George  Washington  Carver  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Peterson,  Mr. 
Murdock,  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  184)  authorizing  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  presentation  of  a  statue 
of  the  late  Brigham  Young. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  186)  authorizing  a 
statue  of  the  late  Brigham  Young,  of 
Utah,  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall. 
AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  JENNER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  permit  me  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum,  or  would  the  Senator 
prefer  to  proceed? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  not  care  to 
yield  for  that  purpose.  Senators  are  all 
busy. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well. 


Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  with 
every  day  that  passes,  this  Marshall  plan, 
European  recovery  program,  Economic 
Cooperation  Act,  becomes  more  of  a 
fraud  and  swindle.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  has 
clearly  pointed  out  enough  facts  and 
given  enough  evidence  to  sustain  that 
statement.  It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  the  name  of  this  international 
hand-out  scheme  has  been  changed 
often,  and  that  now  before  it  is  half  over, 
the  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Gordon 
Gray  to  devise  a  new  scheme  to  put  this 
give-away  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  after  1952,  the  Secretary  Acheson 
has  appointed  a  new  policy  committee 
in  the  State  Department  to  help  chart 
the  course  Mr.  Gray  will  pursue. 

I  wonder  where  the  bipartisanism  is 
in  the  appointment  of  Acheson’s  com¬ 
mittee?  Did  he  consult  any  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  this  policy  committee  which 
was  to  help  Mr.  Gordon  Gray  figure  out 
what  the  new  international  give-away 
program  would  be  at  the  end  of  1952, 
when  the  Marshall  plan  will  end?  Of 
course  not. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  sleight-of- 
handers  who  are  juggling  these  pro¬ 
grams  about,  continue  deliberately  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  American 
people,  or  the  Members  of  Congress, 
themselves,  to  keep  up  with  the  actual 
facts  of  what  is  happening. 

No  one  knows  any  better  than  I  how 
grave  the  international  crisis  is  that  now 
confronts  us.  No  one  more  passionately 
hates  every  foreign  “ism”  or  more  com¬ 
pletely  loathes  communism  and  all  its 
works.  I  know  that  America  today  along 
with  western  civilization  hangs  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  of  disaster. 

Yet,  I  still  believe  what  we  need  today, 
if  our  way  of  life  is  to  be  made  secure, 
is  an  aroused  and  informed  American 
public  opinion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  for  example, 
who  said  he  had  voted  for  and  supported 
the  Marshall  plan  from  its  beginning, 
was  astounded  at  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
which  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  up  with  what  is  actually 
happening.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  there  is  not  a  chance  of  avoiding 
disaster. 

This  is  why  I  believe  the  continuing 
propaganda  and  misrepresentation  of 
facts  which  is  poured  out  by  this  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  jingoistic  gigolos,  is  the 
most  criminal  disservice  that  could  be 
rendered  the  American  people  in  this 
hour  of  crisis. 

We  cannot  win  this  cold  war  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  techniques  of  our  enemies. 
We  cannot  continue  to  feed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  a  daily  diet  of  lies,  deceit, 
subterfuge,  smear,  and  hypocrisy  and 
expect  the  strength  of  their  convictions 
of  mind  and  heart  to  grow  in  defense  of 
the  understanding  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause. 

Can  there  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
such  has  been  the  diet  of  the  American 
people  for  long  years  now?  This  diet 
has  become  so  nauseating  that  April  24, 
1950,  none  other  than  Genehal  Eisen¬ 


hower,  himself,  urged  leaders  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  press  to  an  increasing  effort  “to 
get  the  facts,  because  only  an  informed 
public  opinion  can  win  the  peace.” 

Then  General  Eisenhower  went  on  to 
make  the  startling  charge  that — 

The  shattering  of  our  dream  of  permanent 
peace  has  brought  a  confusion  that  is  almost 
a  bewilderment  to  our  minds.  The  danger 
of  our  confusion  *  *  *  is  that  the  world 

will  make  a  mistake  about  our  courage  and 
confidence. 

To  my  mind  it  means  that  we  have  not 
yet  got  sufficient  facts.  We  just  do  not  have 
*  *  *  information  and  we  must  get  it 

in  order  to  have  moral  strength.  *  *  * 

Our  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  some  our  leaders — at  least  we  have  the 
right  to  look  on  them  as  leaders — are  “shoot¬ 
ing  from  the  hip.”  They  give  us  didactic, 
arbitrary  answers  on  things  which  need  facts 
and  interpretation  and  not  merely  some¬ 
one’s  prejudiced  view. 

Mr.  President,  where  did  the  Marshall 
plan  originate?  We  were  told  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  background  that  it  was 
a  humanitarian  effort  to  relieve  tempo¬ 
rarily  the  terrible  suffering  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  war. 

We  were  told  also  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  honest,  intelligent,  patriotic 
approach  to  the  tragic  postwar  situation 
that  had  developed  on  the  European 
continent,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  basic,  economic  foundation  of 
western  civilization,  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  of  the  spread  of  communism, 
which  could  thrive  only  on  want,  misery, 
and  disunity  in  the  western  world. 

However,  in  order  to  understand  how 
gigantic  a  swindle  these  assurances  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  we  have  to  pause  for  just  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  actual  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  war  which  the  Marshall 
plan  was  supposed  to  be  designed  to  help 
alleviate,  correct,  and  cure.  What  were 
these  actual  consequences? 

As  a  result  of  America’s  sell-out  at 
the  secret  conferences  of  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam,  the  economic  basis  of  the 
Western  World  was  cut  in  half,  and  that 
was  done  in  three  different  ways.  First, 
western  Europe’s  vast  industrial  poten¬ 
tial  was  cut  off  from  eastern  Europe’s 
storehouse  of  raw  materials  and  food; 
second,  eastern  Asia,  with  its  vast  popu¬ 
lation,  was  cut  off  not  only  from  the  raw 
materials  and  surplus-food  producing 
areas,  but  also  from  the  vast  industrial 
potential  of  Manchuria  and  western 
Asia;  third,  the  prewar  pattern  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  industrialized  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  the  raw  materials 
and  markets  of  the  colonial  possessions 
in  southeast  Asia,  had  the  foundations 
knocked  completely  from  under  it.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  these  were 
the  basic,  economic  consequences  of 
these  secret  sell-outs  of  the  war. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  connection  with 
the  Senator’s  discussion,  I  wonder  if  he 
has  had  occasion  to  see  the  recently 
published  book  written  by  Admiral 
Leahy,  entitled  “I  Was  There”? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator,  then, 
perhaps  is  not  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Leahy,  apropos  of  the  con- 
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ference  at  Cairo,  states  in  the  summary 
of  the  whole  book,  at  the  very  start: 

The  Allies  made  an  agreement  with  Ohlang 
Kai-shek  which  they  did  not  keep. 

In  those  few  words  he  characterizes 
the  situation  correctly,  and  he  is  even 
supported  by  President  Truman,  who 
says  in  his  introduction  to  the  book: 

This  Is  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
what  went  on. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  Ad¬ 
miral  Leahy  says  that  he  accompanied 
the  President  to  the  conference  at  which 
the  entrance  of  Russia  into  the  war  with 
Japan  was  discussed,  and  his  very  terse 
comment  with  respect  to  that  is: 

We  entered  into  discussions  regarding  the 
entry  of  Russia  into  the  war  with  Japan 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  necessary. 

In  the  two  sentences  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  I  think  Admiral  Leahy, 
from  the  point  of  vantage  of  Chief  of 
Staff  both  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to 
President  Truman,  has  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  which  may  well  be  contemplated 
by  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  loyalty  of  anyone  who  does  not 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the.  infallibility 
of  those  who  were  carrying  out  our 
plans. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  quotations  from  Admiral  Leahy’s 
book.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  General 
Eisenhower  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
the  statement  from  which  I  quoted. 
That  is  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  form  of 
government  and  to  retain  America  as 
we  know  and  love  her,  people  must  be 
given  the  facts  instead  of  lies,  deceit, 
and  hypocrisy. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  Germany  and 
Japan,  whose  greatest  access  to  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  markets  had  been  cut  off 
from  them  by  the  iron  curtain,  would 
have  to  be  incorporated  into  any  real¬ 
istic  plans  by  restoring  a  realistic  eco- 
monic  basis  to  the  anti-Communist 
world. 

In  other  words,  the  stopping  of  the 
spread  of  communism  demands  our  wel¬ 
coming  of  Germany  and  Japan  as  equal 
partners  into  an  intelligent  and  honest 
cooperative  effort  to  reintegrate  the  in¬ 
dustrial  potential  of  the  Western  World 
with  the  raw  materials  of  southeast 
Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find? 
Was  the  Marshall  plan  such  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  honest  effort  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  a  program?  No,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1950,  under  the  title  of  “Our  Worst 
Blunders  in  the  War,”  Mr.  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  one  of  our  ablest  interpreters 
of  military  and  international  affairs, 
wrote : 

The  major  American  wartime  errors  were 
all  part  and  parcel  of  our  political  imma¬ 
turity.  We  fought  to  win,  period.  We  did 
not  remember  that  wars  are  merely  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  politics,  by  other  means;  that 
wars  have  objectives;  that  wars  without  ob¬ 
jectives  represent  particularly  senseless 
slaughters;  *  *  *  that  the  general  ob¬ 

jective  of  war  is  a  more  stable  peace.  We 
forgot  that  the  unity  of  outlook  between 
allies  in  war  never  extends  to  the  subsequent 
discussion  of  peace  terms.  We  forgot  that 


while  the  attainment  of  military  objec¬ 
tives  brings  victory  in  war  it  is  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  political  objectives  which  wins  the 
subsequent  peace.  The  United  States,  in 
other  words,  had  no  peace  aims;  we  had  only 
the  vaguest  kind  of  an  idea  *  *  *  of  the 

kind  of  postwar  world  we  wanted.  *  *  * 

We  were  idealists,  not  pragmatistics.  We 
embarked  upon  total  war  with  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  and  courage  for  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  famous,  but  we  fought  to  win;  in 
the  broader  sense  of  an  objective,  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  planners  themselves,  we  still  have 
no  plan  within  or  outside  the  so-called 
European  recovery  program  to  build 
either  genuine  economic  recovery  or  to 
win  the  cold  war. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Acheson, 
himself,  admitted  in  answer  to  consist¬ 
ent  prodding  by  my  colleague  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  hearings  on  ECA,  and  I 
quote  from  page  97 : 

I  think  it  is  not  the  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  recommend  the 
same  sort  of  organization  or  program  which 
was  devised  for  these  highly  industrialized 
countries  of  western  Europe  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  economic  problems  that  they  had.  It  is 
not  the  idea  to  apply  that  to  the  very  differ¬ 
ent  situations  which  exist  in  the  far  east¬ 
ern  area  that  you  spoke  of.  The  problems 
there  are  quite  different.  Also,  there  is  not 
the  same  interrelation  of  economic  factors 
in  that  part  of  the  world  as  there  is  in 
Europe. 

The  very  inception  of  the  Marshall 
plan  proves  it  was  designed,  not  to  stop 
Russia,  but  to  try  to  bribe  her,  for  no 
one  knew  of  this  program  until  on  June 
5,  1947,  when  speaking — oddly  enough — 
at  Harvard  University,  General  Marshall 
pulled  the  Marshall  plan  right  out  of 
the  blue,  and  offered  it  equally  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  along  with  western 
Europe. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  we  to  understand  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said 
that  the  idea  of  using  the  Marshall  plan 
as  a  wall  of  dollars  against  communism 
was  an  afterthought? 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  was  purely  an  after¬ 
thought,  because  when  General  Marshall 
proposed  the  plan,  it  was  offered  to  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  offered 
to  the  western  European  allies. 

Since  that  time,  this  Marshall  plan 
has  not  only  been  a  plan;  it  has  been 
nothing  but  a  catch-all  for  “calculated 
riskers,”  “dollar  gappers,”  and  “do  good- 
ers,”  leading  us  from  one  crisis  ever 
deeper  into  another.  This  Marshall- 
plan  project  reeks  of  politics  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign. 

For  illustration,  let  us  recall  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Marshall  plan  began,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  were  asked  to 
submit  to  our  big-hearted  State  Depart¬ 
ment  estimated  deficits  in  their  trade 
balances  for  the  years  1948  and  1952. 
Their  first  estimate  amounted  to  $29,- 
000,000,000.  But  our  State  Department 
officials  immediately  went  to  Europe, 
on  the  “QT,”  and  told  our  friends  that 
$29,000,000,000  was  too  much.  A  re¬ 
vised  estimate  of  twenty-two  billion 


came  back;  but  our  State  Department 
replied  it  still  was  too  risky  to  try  on 
Congress.  The  final  estimate  of  $17,- 
500,000,000  was  accepted  and  the  plan 
got  under  way.  Senators  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  said,  “We  want  the  whole 
4-year  program  authorized,”  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  said,  “All  or  nothing.” 
That  is  how  the  Marshall  plan  started. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  year’s  esti¬ 
mates  of  ECA  were  just  as  much  of  a 
farce.  For  illustration,  I  refer  to  page 
499  of  the  hearings  on  ECA,  in  February 
1949: 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Senator,  I  think  I  can  add 
a  little  light  on  this.  In  July,  when  I  first 
met  Mr.  Stafford  Cripps,  we  were  talking 
about  the  second  year’s  program.  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
Americans  were  very  insistent  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  program  be  less  than  the  first 
year’s  program,  and  he  asked  what  amount 
of  cut  I  had  in  mind.  Well,  I  said,  I  think 
that  as  it  is  to  be  a  4-year  program,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  aim  at  a  25-percent  cut. 
What  figure  he  had  in  mind  up  to  that  time 
I  do  not  know.  He  came  out  with  a  24- 
percent  cut. 

Senator  Tydings.  What  did  he  say  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  said,  “That  is  a  very 
drastic  downward  revision.”  I  said,  “Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  marked  revision  will  con¬ 
vince  the  Americans  that  the  Europeans  are 
really  serious.” 

Senator  Tydings.  The  original  picture  en¬ 
compassed  100  percent  and  the  final  figures 
encompassed  a  25-percent  cutting.  He  had 
approached  you  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  get  a  lot  more  than  you  finally 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  cannot  be  sure  what  was  in 
his  mind,  but  the  British  must  be  credited 
with  attacking  the  problem  and  coming  out 
with  this. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  How  do  you  get  your 
24-percent  figure  if  you  have  no  original 
figure  to  get  your  percentage  from? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Twenty-four  percent  less 
than  for  1948-49  the  first  year. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  Senate  was  told  by 
the  Marshall  planners,  when  the  original 
bill  was  introduced,  that  there  was  no 
commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  first  year. 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  originally,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said,  “I  want  all  of  it  or  nothing.” 
However,  the  Marshall  planners  knew 
they  could  not  cram  that  down  the 
throat  of  Congress;  even  that  was  too 
much  for  the  bipartisan  “do-gooders.” 
So  finally  they  decided  to  approach  the 
matter  a  year  at  a  time.  Their  first  step 
was  to  approach  it  on  an  authorization 
basis;  they  told  the  Senate,  “This  is 
merely  a  little  authorization.  These 
figures  are  not  sacred.  After  all,  the 
appropriation  has  to  be  made.  If  it  is  a 
little  high  this  year,  we  will  take  care  of 
it  next  year,”  and  so  forth.  That  is  the 
history  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  KEM.  Was  not  the  Senate  told, 
before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  original 
authorization  bill,  that  there  was  no 
commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  first  year? 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Oh,  yes;  before  the 
vote  was  taken  the  Senate  was  given 
that  information,  because  those  who 
were  sponsoring  the  program  knew  they 
had  to  take  it  a  bite  at  a  time,  and  that 
they  could  not  cram  a  4-year  program 
down  our  throats. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  now  the  President  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gordon  Gray  to  devise  a  new 
scheme  by  means  of  which  to  put  this 
give-away  program  on  a  permanent  basis 
after  1952,  and  Secretary  Acheson  has 
appointed  a  new  policy  committee  in 
the  State  Department  to  help  chart  the 
course  Mr.  Gray  will  pursue.  So  Gordon 
Gray  is  to  determine  what  the  program 
in  1952  will  be,  under  point  4.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  the  plan  is  not  to 
be  terminated  at  any  time,  but  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Point  4  should  be  called  “Point 
forever.” 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read, 
from  the  official  record,  proof  of  just 
how  political  these  techniques  have  been 
from  the  start,  to  show  my  colleagues 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  merely  under¬ 
writing  the  total  deficit  of  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries,  which  is  obtained  by 
lumping  together  the  estimates  of  the 
deficits  of  the  individual  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Acheson 
said  no  plan  that  related  the  require¬ 
ments  for  European  recovery  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Far  East  existed,  on  page  7 
of  the  February  1949  hearings  on  ECA, 
Mr.  Hoffman  admitted: 

I  want  to  begin  by  explaining  bow  we 
divided  the  aid  provided  by  Congress  among 
the  participating  countries,  and  how  we 
arrived  at  the  estimate  of  money  needed  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

To  make  intelligent  judgments  on  these 
matters,  we  have  had  to  have  (1)  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  economy  and 
use  of  resources  within  each  EBP  country: 

(2)  of  the  economy  of  Europe  as  a  whole; 

(3)  of  the  economic  relationships  among  the 
ERP  countries;  and  (4)  of  their  economic 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoffman  assured 
us  he  was  doing  the  very  thing  which 
Mr.  Acheson  said  was  not  being  done. 

Yet,  Mr.  Hoffman  also  admitted  that  so 
far  as  the  second  year  requests  were  con¬ 
cerned,  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  ECA,  and  I  quote  from  page  9  of 
these  1949  hearings: 

The  Organization  of  European  Economic 
Cooperation  has  not  yet  had  time  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  individual  county  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50. 

Yet,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  we  had  to  have 
that  information  before  we  could  make 
an  intelligent  decision. 

Then  we  discover,  on  page  72  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ECA 
report,  that  the  following  testimony  was 
given  in  response  to  Representative 
Wigglesworth’s  question: 

If  the  ECA  is  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  we  all  have  at  heart  *  *  *  why 

has  the  OEEC  failed  to  screen  the  1950 

requests? 

Mr.  Bissell.  I  think,  sir,  because  the  kind 
of  judgments  that  they  had  time  to  form 
in  the  month  or  6  weeks  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  for  the  study  of  the  national  pro¬ 
grams  were  judgments  about  the  total 
volume  of  commodity  imports  that  would 
be  required  and  the  potentialities  for  exports 


in  the  whole  group  of  the  European  com¬ 
munities,  and  it  requires  a  much  fuller  and 
more  detailed  analysis  to  go  into  them 
individually. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  are  alarming 
enough  in  themselves.  Yet  they  can  be 
substantiated  time  and  again  by  count¬ 
less  facts  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is 
no  plan  underwriting  this  hand-out 
scheme,  but  that  we  have  actually  been 
financing  the  deficits  of  individual 
countries,  which  have  gone  madly  on 
their  own  way,  sticking  knives  in  each 
others’  back,  and  setting  in  motion  the 
most  vicious  economic,  financial,  and 
trade  war  in  European  history. 

On  page  29  of  the  Senate  hearings  of 
1950,  we  find  that  even  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  was 
so  shocked  to  discover  what  ECA  has 
been  financing  in  Europe  during  the  past 
2  years  under  the  guise  of  the  so-called 
intra -European  payments  plan,  that  he 
exclaimed,  “I  am  astounded.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  saw  the  chairman’s  statement  of 
last  fall. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  saw  it  in  the  Record. 
He  said,  “I  am  astounded.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  what  I  am -referring 
to  is  a  dispatch  which  I  have  here  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  bearing 
the  date  line  Washington,  October  26, 
in  which  the  chairman  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Congress  will  cut  next  year’s  funds  for  the 
European  recovery  program  at  least  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  I  recall  reading 
that  somewhere.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator. 

In  other  words,  all  this  ballyhoo  about 
the  great  success  of  the  Marshall  plan 
merely  covers  up  the  political  manipula¬ 
tions  the  American  taxpayer  has  been 
financing  during  the  past  2  years,  manip¬ 
ulations  which  are  not  merely  a  waste 
of  money  nor  merely  WPA  hand-outs, 
but  which  have  now  become  explosive 
boomerangs.  For  in  financing  recovery 
in  England  and  France  at  the  expense 
of  Europe,  we  have  played  directly  into 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  Marshall  planners  may  continue 
to  try  to  fool  the  American  people,  but 
they  are  not  fooling  Mr.  Stalin,  they  are 
not  fooling  the  Communists,  for  they  are 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  com¬ 
munistic  strategy  which  is  based  upon 
encouraging  the  private-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  to  destroy  itself. 

To  show  the  Communist  plan  which 
we  are  financing  under  ECA,  I  quote 
from  a  speech  that  was  delivered  in  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  in  Moscow,  January  21, 
1950,  in  celebration  of  Lenin’s  anniver¬ 
sary: 

The  whole  progress  of  historic  develop¬ 
ment  has  confirmed  the  wise  and  scientific 
foresight  of  the  great  strategists  of  the 
proletariat,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  on  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  the  further  development  and 
deepening  of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism. 
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that  a  number  of  countries  will  fall  (away) 
on  a  revolutionary  road  from  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  world  historic  victory  of  the  country  of 
socialism  over  Fascist  Germany  and  im¬ 
perialist  Japan  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
formation  on  the  basis  of  this  victory  of  the 
states  of  people’s  democracy  in  a  number  of 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  fact  that 
these  countries  have  fallen  away  from  the 
capitalist  system — all  this  testifies  to  a 
further  deepening  of  the  general  crisis  of 
capitalism  which  more  and  more  loses  its 
former  stability,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  rule 
of  capitalism  in  the  colonial  and  semicolonial 
countries  is  being  shaken. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  Lenin 
himself  said,  shortly  before  his  death, 
“We  must  cause  the  Americans  to  spend 
themselves  to  their  destruction”? 

M’.  JENNER.  As  I  recall,  he  said,  “Do 
not  worry  about  the  capitalistic  nations. 
They  will  destroy  themselves  by  spend¬ 
ing  themselves  into  bankruptcy.”  And 
we  are  certainly  playing  into  their  hands. 
We  are  being  bled  white  all  over  the 
world,  in  connection  with  the  cold  war. 
Stalin  will  get  exactly  what  he  wants, 
and  he  will  not  fire  a  gun  or  spend  a 
ruble. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  not  Lenin  indicate  that 
that  was  a  part  of  the  grand  strategy  of 
the  Soviets? 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  did,  of  course. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  when 
we  spend  something  like  $7, COO, 000, 000 
or  $8,000,000,000  more  than  the  people  of 
America  have  made  available  for  ap¬ 
propriation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  know  a  shorter 
road  to  bankruptcy  than  to  keep  going 
into  debt  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000,000  a 
year,  when  we  supposedly  have  pros¬ 
perity  all  around  us. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
recognize  the  suicidal  course  we  are  pur¬ 
suing?  Is  it  not  time  the  American 
people  realize  that  the  Marshall  plan  is 
being  used  to  destroy  what  remains  of 
the  private-enterprise  system  in  the 
anti- Communist  world?  Has  not  the 
time  come  to  force  a  show-down  on  these 
issues  and  to  call  a  halt  on  this  homici¬ 
dal,  suicidal  mania  called  “international 
cooperation”  which  the  American  people 
are  continuing  to  be  compelled  to  finance 
under  the  Marshall  plan? 

Why,  General  Marshall,  himself,  ad¬ 
mits  that  to  make  this  fantastic  plan  a 
success,  “We  must  work  for  and  expect 
another  miracle.”  And  Paul  Hoffman 
admitted  that  “the  OEEC  countries  will 
need  to  accomplish  within  the  next  25 
months — between  now  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  ECA — what  would  normally 
take  25  years.”  Also,  the  top  economist 
of  Europe,  Dr.  Roepke  of  Zurich,  gave 
an  analysis  of  what  the  ECA  was  doing 
to  Europe,  when  he  said: 

It  Is  a  bit  of  irony  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  should  have  pulled  western  Europe 
out  of  the  muck  of  collectivistic  national¬ 
istic  economic  policy,  has  threatened  to 
create  a  new  collectivism  on  a  superstate 
level.  The  way  things  are  today,  everything 
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seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Marshall  plan 
will  achieve  the  exact  opposite  to  what  most 
of  its  American  creators  and  clear-seeing 
Europeans  had  originally  expected. 

The  truth  is,  the  so-called  successes  of 
the  Marshall  plan  may  be  going  to  the 
heads  of  our  ECA  officials,  but  they  are 
digging  the  ground  from  under  the  feet 
of  the  American  people,  for  the  Marshall 
plan  is  merely  continuing  to  carry  out 
the  functions  described  in  the  New  York 
Times  commentary  of  October  20,  1947, 
on  the  original  Krug  report,  that  “the 
United  States  is  really  being  called  upon 
to  make  up  the  deficit  created  in  Euro¬ 
pean  economy  by  the  regime  imposed  on 
Germany.” 

We  have  been  spending  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  destroy  the  industrial 
peacetime  potential  of  Germany  under 
the  so-called  level-of-industry  agree¬ 
ment,  which  is  supposed  to  be  designed 
to  keep  Germany  from  rearming. 

Yet  behind  this  propaganda,  ECA  has 
been  financing,  for  the  past  2  years,  the 
shipment  into  Europe  of  almost  every 
kind  of  equipment,  machinery,  and  raw 
materials  which  Germany  could  have 
provided,  had  we  not  spent  our  billions 
destroying  her  capacity  to  produce. 
What  Germany  would  have  been  able  to 
contribute  would  have  changed  the 
whole  basic  pattern  for  the  financial  and 
economic  structure  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Japan.  I 
want  to  bring  home  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  again  the  economic  lunacy  that  is 
involved,  and  the  crimes  against  the 
peace  that  are  being  committed  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Marshall-plan 
money. 

What  is  going  on  in  Germany?  The 
Marshall  plan  has  financed  construction 
of  steel  plants  in  England,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy — I  saw  one  of  them,  a 
$156,000,000  beauty — to  the  point  where 
outside  Germany,  not  including  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  today  a  6,000,000-ton 
surplus  of  steel-producing  capacity  in 
western  Europe.  Belgium  steel  is  being 
bought  10  to  15  times  more  cheaply  than 
our  own  manufacturers  can  produce  it. 
Are  we  not  a  smart  people?  Yet,  at  this 
very  moment,  we  are  continuing  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  most  modern  steel  producing 
plant  and  rolling  mills  in  Europe  which 
are  located  in  Salzgitter  on  the  Russian- 
British  frontier,  100  miles  from  Berlin. 
This  plant  is  being  destroyed,  according 
to  Mr.  McCloy,  because  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  monstrosity. 

Yet,  the  same  American  firm  of  Bras- 
sert  &  Co.  which  built  this  plant,  built  an 
identical  plant  in  Corby,  England,  and  is 
negotiating  with  France  to  build  an 
identical  plant  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  August  Thyssen  plant  in  Dus- 
seldorf,  which  is  permitted  to  process 
800,000  tons  of  raw  iron,  the  British  have 
imposed  restrictions  that  ruin  the  eco¬ 
nomic  possibilities  of  the  production 
processes  by  limiting  the  production  of 
finished  steel  to  117,000  tons.  Yet,  in  the 
ECA  hearings,  Mr.  Harriman  admitted 
that  since  1948,  through  1949,  the  ECA 
financed  machinery  and  vehicle  importa¬ 
tions  into  Europe  to  the  tune  of  $1,174,- 
000,000.  Yet  at  this  moment  the  British 


are  destroying  the  steel  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine-tool  plant  in  Remscheid,  which 
was  never  listed  as  a  war  industry  and 
which  has  been  in  business  for  97  years. 

Next,  ECA  is  requesting  $432,000,000  to 
provide  food  and  agriculture  products 
just  for  western  Germany  in  the  coming 
year. 

While  I  speak,  the  French  are  de¬ 
stroying  fertilizer  plants  in  the  French 
zone.  Yet  we  are  going  to  spend  $432,- 
000,000  to  provide  food  and  agricultural 
products.  The  American  farmers  will  be 
made  to  believe  that  those  nations  will 
spend  V'.e  money  here,  but  they  will  take 
American  dollars  and  buy  Canadian 
wheat,  as  they  have  been  doing. 

What  about  the  watch  industry? 

An  outstanding  example  of  Anglo- 
French  business  cooperation  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  German  competition  is  afforded  by 
the  watch  industry  which  used  to  employ 
thousands  of  skilled  artisans  in  the  Black 
Forest  area.  Thanks  to  certain  English 
liberals,  anxious  to  expose  the  abuses 
practiced  under  the  pretense  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Germany’s  watch-making  capacity, 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  British 
trade  journal,  British  Jeweler  and  Metal¬ 
worker,  was  widely  publicized  in  England, 
in  1948,  to  show  the  real  motive  behind 
dismantlement: 

Lengthy  negotiations  and  discussions  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Barrett  (chairman  of 
the  British  export  group)  over  the  past  3 
years  with  a  view  to  fixing  the  future  level 
of  the  German  horological  industry  below 
the  72  percent  of  the  1948  level  which  had 
been  agreed  by  the  Allied  Control  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that 
the  final  result  has  been  to  reach  agreement 
that  the  German  industry  is  to  be  reduced  to 
50  percent  of  the  1938  level. 

The  same  sort  of  outrageous  destruc¬ 
tion  and  restrictions  continue  in  coal¬ 
mining  equipment,  in  the  cement  indus¬ 
try,  synthetic  oils,  synthetic  rubber,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Germany  is  daily  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
not  a  part  of  our  great  plan  to  do  just 
that. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  tearing 
down  an  aluminum  plant  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  zone  at  Toging,  near  Munich.  We 
are  doing  it.  We  cannot  lay  the  blame 
on  the  French  or  the  British.  Think  of 
it.  Today  the  American  Government,  in 
our  zone  in  Germany,  is  tearing  down 
an  aluminum  plant,  and  at  the  same  time 
ECA  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
enlarge  aluminum  facilities  in  France. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  McCloy’s  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  March  10,  1050,  is  kept  secret 
to  cover  up  the  crimes  against  the  peace 
which  the  American  people  are  financing 
with  Marshall  plan  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  direct  result,  the 
most  pro-western  German  chancelor  in 
history  has  to  stand  by  and  watch  the 
West  cut  the  ground  out  from  under  his 
Government. 

Meanwhile  we  are  continuing  to  do  to 
Germany  just  exactly  what  we  did  to 
Berlin.  The  order  to  stop  destruction  of 
industrial  peacetime  potential  in  the 
western  zones  of  Berlin  did  not  come 
until  November  22, 1949.  In  other  words, 
this  senseless  program  continued 


throughout  the  Berlin  airlift  and  has 
left  Berlin  with  300,000  unemployed,  its 
peacetime  industrial  potential  destroyed 
by  war  or  by  dismantling,  with  one-half 
the  population  living  on  $49  or  less  a 
month,  and  with  Mr.  Acheson  announc¬ 
ing  he  is  now  ready  to  make  an  initial 
down  payment  of  $25,000,000  to  start  to 
build  what  we  have  helped  to  destroy  in 
the  past  5  years.  So  much  for  Europe. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Far  East  we  find 
what  has  been  happening  in  Japan.  It 
is  true  that  because  of  General  MacAr- 
thur  Japan  has  not  been  subjected  to 
this  reckless,  brutal  treatment  being  ac¬ 
corded  Germany,  to  the  same  extent. 
However,  this  is  not  because  Britain  is 
not  determined  to  keep  Japan  from  be¬ 
coming  a  competitor.  On  March  8,  1950, 
the  New  York  Times  revealed  that  the 
British,  in  a  secret  memo,  urged  the 
strictest  kind  of  controls  for  Japan  for 
years  to  come.  These  controls  included 
a  close  check  on  the  country’s  trade  and 
industrial  production  and  rigid  cut  on 
Japanese  merchant  shipping,  and  plans 
to  limit  and  prohibit  production  of  fer¬ 
rous  aluminum  of  steel  alloys,  together 
with  synthetic  oils. 

On  April  7,  1950,  the  New  York  Times 
also  revealed  that  British  economists  are 
anxious  about  the  dollar  gap  because 
they  “fear  the  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  German  and  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  markets,”  when  the 
Marshall  plan  ends. 

Last  year  Germany  was  able  to  pay 
only  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  her  foreign 
trade  from  exports,  and  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  Japan’s  deficit  cost  the  United 
States  taxpayers  about  the  same  amount, 
or  $400,000,000  each,  making  almost  a 
billion  dollars.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Far 
East  we  are  forcing  conditions  on  Japan 
which  have  resulted  in  a  $50,000,000 
Japanese-Philippine  trade-barter  agree¬ 
ment.  Thus,  we  have  governments  trad¬ 
ing  together,  which  is  the  end  of  free 
enterprise. 

Because  of  this  continued  basic  ex¬ 
ploitation,  not  only  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  also  of  undeveloped  areas  out¬ 
side  the  Russian  iron  curtain,  we  find 
that  even  the  Filipinos  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  Simmons  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  March  18,  1950,  are  in 
the  position  where  “the  island  economy 
is  in  disastrous  condition  despite  frantic 
attempts  in  recent  months  to  balance 
income  and  outgo.” 

Mr.  President,  could  any  program  be 
better  designed  to  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Russia? 

Second,  the  ECA  is  not  only  destroying 
competition  at  its  source  in  these  nations 
we  are  trying  to  keep  within  the  remains 
of  the  Western  World,  it  is  financing  the 
further  destruction  of  our  way  of  life  by 
underwriting  the  socialistic  regimes  of 
Britain  and  France,  whose  socialism 
cannot  stop  at  national  boundaries,  can¬ 
not  stand  the  faintest  breath  of  honest, 
free  enterprise  competition,  yet  whose 
socialistic  schemes  we  are  subsidizing  to 
the  hilt  with  American  dollars. 

Third,  ECA,  through  96  separate  trade 
pacts,  is  siphoning  American  goods  and 
dollars  through  Marshall-plan  countries 
into — of  all  places — Russia,  indirectly. 
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to  the  tune  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Hoffman  says  this  is  a  major  objective 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  namely,  to  restore 
east-west  trade. 

That  is  a  silly  cold  war.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  lone  hand.  We  will  not  trade  with 
Russia,  but  we  send  billions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers’  dollars  to  the  16  west¬ 
ern  European  nations,  and  they  enter 
into  96  bilateral  trade  agreements  with 
Russia.  Last  year  that  trade  amounted 
to  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  ECA  administrator, 
says  that  this  is  a  major  objective  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  namely,  to  restore  east- 
west  trade.  What  do  Senators  think  of 
that? 

Yet,  April  19,  1950,  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
shocking  list  of  war  materials  that  were 
shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satellites  dur¬ 
ing  1949  and  which  will  continue  to  be 
shipped  in  1950,  unless  the  amendment 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  adopted. 

And  yet,  on  April  8,  1950,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  revealed: 

“European  countries  will  try  next  month 
to  get  the  United  States  to  relax  its  restric¬ 
tion  on  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
satellites,”  authoritative  sources  said  today. 

Fourth.  By  this  form  of  economic  in¬ 
sanity,  we  are  directly  financing  the  re¬ 
armament  and  expansion  of  Russian 
communism.  Russia  now  has  taken  con¬ 
trol  over  the  state-controlled  trade  mo¬ 
nopolies  in  the  satellite  countries,  which 
force  those  nations  to  sell  their  export 
surpluses  to  Russia  for  soft  currency  and 
then  exports  them  to  hard-currency 
areas  and  pockets  the  profits. 

Fifth.  We  are  being  frozen  out  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  not  only  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  but  throughout  the  anti-Com- 
munist  world,  including  South  America. 
We  are  financing  our  own  exclusion  from 
these  markets. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  last  year  we  gave 
Britain  $600,000,000  just  for  oil,  so  that 
British  production  could  be  sold  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  our  gifts  used  to 
meet  her  domestic  requirements. 

No  wonder  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Conn  ally],  represent¬ 
ing  an  oil-producing  State,  said  he  was 
astonished.  Mr-  President,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  paid  $600,000,000  in  taxes  and 
gave  $600,000,000  worth  of  oil  to  Eng¬ 
land.  England  took  her  great  oil  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Middle  East  and  sold  it 
to  the  world  in  trade  and  for  her  do¬ 
mestic  use  lived  off  our  bounty  and  gifts. 

By  these  uses  of  ECA  funds  we  are  also 
undermining  any  hope  of  erecting  mili¬ 
tary  defenses  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else 
which  can  stop  the  expansion  of  com¬ 
munism.  For  instance,  Mr.  John  Stra- 
chey,  who  is  a  fellow-traveler  if  ever 
there  was  one,  is  Britain’s  Minister  for 
Defense,  and  it  seems  the  significance  of 
this  fact  has  been  completely  overlooked. 
Mr.  Attlee  put  Mr.  Strachey  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  reassure  Russia  that 
Britain  was  not  a  pawn  in  our  hands, 
but  was  free  to  make  any  kind  of  deal 
she  wanted  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  France,  Dr.  Joliot-Curie  was,  until 
April  28,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  High 


Commissioner  for  Atomic  Energy.  He 
was  kicked  out  of  his  job  on  that  date, 
but  who  knows  when  he  will  be  back 
because  government  in  France  changes 
with  every  change  of  the  moon.  One  of 
out  of  every  four  Frenchmen  today  is  a 
Communist.  I  think  the  Communist 
Party  in  France  holds  the  largest  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
It  has  the  largest  single  body  of  elected 
representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  Their  party  is  the  largest  party  in 
France. 

What  cynicism  there  is  on  the  part  of 
those  who  assure  us  France  is  a  “tried 
and  true”  ally.  The  New  York  Times  of 
April  6,  reveals  that  Dr.  Curie,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  told 
the  National  Congress  of  French  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  “that  a  true  progressive 
scientist  would  never  give  a  scrap  of 
his  knowledge  for  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

But  what  is  even  more  despicable,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  way  in  which  ECA  offi¬ 
cials  continue  to  deceive  the  American 
people. 

April  12,  1950^. Deputy  ECA  Adminis¬ 
trator,  William  C.  Foster,  told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers : 

The  security  produced  by  the  Marshall 
plan  in  the  last  2  years  has  enabled  us  al¬ 
ready  to  reduce  military  expenditures,  and 
I  believe,  save  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
Marshall  plan  to  date. 

What  do  Senators  think  of  that? 
That  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  speak¬ 
ing,  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  Deputy 
Administrator  telling  a  d - lie. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  Mr.  Foster  undertake 
to  work  out  in  detail  in  his  speech  how. 
we  had  acquired  security  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan? 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  so,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Just  1  week  later,  the  Washington 
Post  revealed  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  have  protested  the  roles 
assigned  to  them  under  General  Brad¬ 
ley’s  conception  of  European  defense. 
The  same  day  the  Washington  Star  in  a 
dispatch  from  Brussels,  revealed  that — 

Key  Atlantic  Pact  nations  have  told  the 
United  States  they  don’t  have  the  money  to 
supply  some  of  the  military  equipment  re¬ 
quired  by  present  defense  plans. 

If  they  do  not  have  the  money  under 
the  required  plan,  which  is  merely  in  its 
inception,  and  which  contemplates  at 
this  time,  I  think,  only  12  divisions  of 
men  in  western  Europe  to  stand  up 
against  100  divisions  in  Communist 
Russia,  what  will  be  their  share  and 
what  will  they  do  when  the  program  is 
stepped  up  and  they  must  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation  on  a  truly  military  basis,  if  there  is 
to  be  anything  at  all  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact? 

As  the  Senator  said  today,  we  have 
been  reading  of  B-29’s  on  their  way  to 
England.  We  will  not  be  able  to  sleep 
in  America  for  the  B-29’s  and  the  other 
materials  we  are  sending  to  Europe,  as 
as  long  as  we  have  a  dollar  left  with 
which  to  do  it. 

The  extent  of  this  deception  of  Messrs. 
Foster,  Hoffman,  Harriman,  McCloy, 
Acheson,  General  Bradley,  and  President 
Truman,  is  outrageously  shocking,  for 


the  western  European  nations  are  not 
only  unable  to  balance  their  economies 
and  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of  defense 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  in  Europe, 
they  now  have  formed  a  line  beginning 
at  the  left  to  take  us  over  completely. 

March  28,  1950,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Turkey’s  Foreign  Minister — 
here  come  some  more — said  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
completed  with  another  regional  pact  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

April  10,  1950,  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins 
in  discussing  mid-East  defenses  admitted 
“the  highly  strategic  area  could  offer  no 
sustained  resistance  should  Russia  move 
in  that  direction.” 

April  13,  1950,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  revealed  that  “French  officials 
assert  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  is  a  general  recognition  that  the 
cold  war  in  Europe  and  the  hot  war  in 
southeast  Asia  are  the  same  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  joint  Western  responsi¬ 
bility.”  Americans  had  better  look  out, 
or  they  will  be  having  their  boys  in  Indo¬ 
china  pretty  soon. 

Now,  France  is  asking  us  for  $500,000,- 
000,  for  an  army  of  American  GI’s,  and 
for  a  revival  of  lend-lease,  to  carry  on 
her  losing  struggle  in  Indochina. 

April  22,  the  New  York  Times  revealed, 
in  a  dispatch  from  The  Hague  in  the 
Netherlands  that — 

To  continue  military  expenditures  under 
future  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  arrange¬ 
ments  at  their  present  rate  would  mean  that 
all  hope  of  economic  viability  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  “going  right  out  the  window,” 
Finance  Minister  Pieter  Lieftinck  said  here 
today. 

If  the  Netherlands  does  her  share  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  Lieftinck  says  the  Netherlands  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  is  going  right  out  the 
window:  in  other  words,  that  she  cannot 
do  it.  Who  is  going  to  do  it?  The  whole 
world  is  look  to  “Uncle  Sugar”  to  do  it, 
and  can  “Uncle  Sugar”  keep  on  doing  it 
for  everybody  all  over  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  still  keep  his  standards  of 
living  and  his  form  of  government  here 
at  home? 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Times 
revealed'that  the  Italian  Government  is 
under  severe  attack  on  its  foreign  policy 
and  that  even  ex-Premier  Orlando 
charged  Italy’s  friends  were  abandoning 
her. 

April  25,  1950,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  stated: 

The  British  Government  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  take  over  a  big  share  of 
Great  Britain’s  economic  burden  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  southeast  Asia. 

Officials  disclosed  today  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  has  put  forward  this  idea  in  an  "ex¬ 
ploratory”  proposal  now  under  consideration 
by  high  administration  officials. 

I  wonder  where  the  bipartisan  policy 
is  there?  Have  the  Republicans  been 
consulted  about  it? 

The  British  plan  would  call  for  the  United 
States  to  pay  off  in  doUars  to  such  countries 
as  India  and  Pakistan  part  of  Britain’s  nine 
billion  wartime  debt  to  sterling-bloc 
nations. 

The  main  idea  behind  the  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  help  non-Communist  countries  In 
Asia  fight  off  communism  while  at  the  same 
time  easing  the  huge  debt  which  is  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  Britain’s  economic  come-back. 
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Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  anything  said  there 
about  the  anti-Socialist  countries?  Is  it 
the  idea  that  we  are  to  finance  Socialist 
countries  in  order  to  fight  Communist 
countries? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Apparently  that  seems 
to  be  the  idea,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  see  very  little  distinction  be¬ 
tween  socialism  and  communism.  The 
ultimate  end  of  both  is  exactly  the 
same — totalitarianism,  a  loss  of  freedom, 
a  loss  of  liberty.  Their  methods  are  a 
little  different.  Communism  sticks  a 
gun  into  a  man’s  back  and  says,-  “Go 
along,”  but  in  England  the  Government 
just  keeps  bribing  the  people  and  sub¬ 
sidizing  them,  and  buying  their  votes, 
and  saying,  “We  are  all  going  to  the  same 
place,  and  will  get  there  anyway.” 

Mr.  KEM.  What  the  Senator  says  is 
that  we  will  put  up  $9,000,000,000  for  the 
Socialist  Government  of  Great  Britain  in 
order  to  fight  the  Communist  government 
of  Russia? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEM.  They  are  both  Marxist  gov¬ 
ernments,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  has  not  been  a 
true  Marxist  since  Trotsky.  In  the  cold 
war  we  are  fighting  one  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  other,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  going  to  get  ulcers  before  we  ever 
accomplish  the  task. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  discover 
that  a  secret  agreement  for  transferring 
this  British  debt  from  Britain  to  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayer  was 
reached  in  a  Washington  conference  of 
last  September  and  that  Dean  Acheson 
now  has  the  impudence  to  ask  us  to  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  it.  Why,  even  Senator  Con- 
nally  repudiated  the  idea  as  “astound¬ 
ing.”  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  about  that 
in  his  recent  article  of  April  27. 

As  tragic  as  these  facts  are,  they  still 
do  not  picture  the  extent  of  the  tragedy 
that  awaits  us  if  we  continue  down  this 
road.  These  facts  reveal  that  neither 
the  Marshall  plan  or  the  President’s  point 
4  program  can  restore  the  economies  of 
the  anti-Communist  world,  insure  po¬ 
litical  stability,  or  enable  these  nations 
to  defend  themselves  in  western  Europe 
or  eastern  Asia.  We  find  ourselves  in 
the  -position  where  we  are  spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  abroad  to  subsidize  sur¬ 
plus  industrial  export  potential  the 
products  of  which  cannot  balance  the 
budgets  of  the  nations  we  are  helping,  to 
say  nothing  of  supporting  necessary  de¬ 
fense  requirements. 

By  pouring  out  these  billions  we  are 
guaranteeing  permanent  deficits  unless 
we  continue  the  subsidizing.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
destroy  or  restrict  the  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  markets.  In  addition,  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  to 
maintain  our  domestic  production,  with 
a  fixed  cost  of  production  as  a  floor  and 
confiscatory  taxes  as  a  ceiling. 

Now  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  per¬ 
mit  foreign  exports,  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  to  flood  this  country, 
undercut  our  fixed  cost  of  production, 
put  the  American  laborer  out  of  work, 
close  American  farms  and  factories,  de¬ 


stroy  our  price  level,  and  reduce  our  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Yet,  we  are  expected  to  make  sense  of 
the  administration’s  schemes  to  put  on  a 
permanent  basis  this  insane,  criminal 
squandering  of  the  American  taxpayer’s 
dollar.  We  shall  be  asked  to  finance  per- 
mamentiy  not  only  the  deficits  of  foreign 
competition,  which  we  shall  continue  to 
subsidize,  but  also  to  finance  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  of  deficits  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy  resulting  from  the  im¬ 
portation  of  these  foreign  goods.  Then 
we  shall  be  compelled,  as  Mr.  Hoffman 
suggests,  through  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits,  or  a  domestic  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  to  finance  the  resulting  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  to  assume  the  staggering  costs 
that  continue  to  mount  all  over  the  world. 
And  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  to  be 
financed  out  of  a  decreasing  national 
income. 

Is  there  any  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
dangerous  as  the  Communists  are  in  our 
agencies  of  Government,  they  are  no 
more  dangerous  than  the  internationalist 
madmen  in  control  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment? 

To  cover  up  these  facts,  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  our  foreign  affairs  are  now  de¬ 
termined  to  force  us  into  an  interna¬ 
tional  semi-super-state,  to  surrender 
our  sovereign  control  over  our  resources, 
our-  security  and  our  own  destiny  and 
to  subject  us  to  the  dictates  of  interna¬ 
tional  power  politicians,  pirates,  and 
parasites,  and  use  the  next  2  years’  ECA 
funds  to  finance  these  schemes,  such  as 
the  ITO.  They  will  destroy  what  we 
have  known  and  loved  as  Americans, 
once  and  for  all,  if  they  succeed,  with¬ 
out  our  ever  firing  a  shot. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  John  Foster  Dulles 
have  ordered  a  purge  of  the  Members  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties,  who  refuse  to  go  along  any 
longer  with  this  outrageous  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  that  is  destroying  America 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

I  have  charged  before  and  again  I 
charge  that  this  latest  revival  of  the  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  fraud  is  designed 
to  force  us  into  line  and  to  silence  all 
honest  criticism,  in  a  last  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  up  the  criminal  blunders 
and  betrayals  that  have  taken  place  and 
to  slam  the  booby-trap  door  shut  once 
and  for  all. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  final  proof  of 
this  fact  lies  in  Dean  Acheson’s  speech 
of  April  22, 1950,  in  which  he  admits  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  distinction 
between  our  foreign  and  domestic  poli¬ 
cies  and  that  from  now  on  the  bipartisan 
approach  will  be  used  to  stifle  and  purge 
all  opposition,  not  only  to  our  foreign 
policies,  but  to  our  democratic  policies 
as  well. 

This  connection  of  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  policies  is  hidden  in  Dean  Acheson’s 
new  invention  called  total  diplomacy. 

What  does  this  term  really  mean?  In 
his  April  22  speech  he  defined  it  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  mean  by  “total  diplomacy’’  *  *  *  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between 
foreign  questions  and  domestic  questions. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  anyone  who  now 
criticizes  either  the  foreign  or  domestic 


policies  of  this  administration  is  to  be 
branded  as  a  traitorous  reactionary  and 
isolationist  who  refuses  to  resist  Rus¬ 
sian  totalitarianism. 

Thus,  through  the  trick  of  a  definition, 
Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.- Truman,  and  Mr. 
Dulles  want  to  use  Russian  totalitarian¬ 
ism  as  a  weapon  to  silence  all  criticism, 
debate  and  opposition  to  their  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  once  and  for  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  always  come  up  with  the  $64 
question,  “What  would  you  do?”  How 
many  times,  Mr.  President,  have  we  not 
heard  that  question,  “What  would  you 
do?” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  stop  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  put  the  cards  on  the  table,  open 
the  files,  expose  the  sordid  secret  agree¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  and  are  in 
the  making,  and  give  the  American 
peo.  !e  a  chance  to  decide  what  we  shall 
do  from  now  on,  because  no  sense  can  be 
made  out  of  the  mess  into  which  we  have 
been  driven. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  people 
finally  get  these  facts,  what  will  the 
American  people  find?  They  will  dis¬ 
cover  not  only  that  they  have  been  lied 
to,  used,  and  betrayed  by  conspirators 
who  have  been  following  Stalin’s  blue¬ 
prints  for  destroying  the  western  world, 
they  will  also  discover  that  our  self- 
righteous  internationalists  have  been 
playing  hand  and  glove  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  master-minding  policies 
that  lead  to  the  same  end,  namely  our 
own  destruction. 

The  American  people  also  will  find 
that  these  internationalists  have  had 
neither  the  decency,  the  integrity  nor  the 
courage  to  tell  us  that  they  are  deliber¬ 
ately  scheming  to  destroy  our  sovereign¬ 
ty  as  a  free  people,  to  destroy  our  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  government,  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
our  personal  liberties. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
not  heed  the  counsel  of  hysteria  that 
would  have  us  jump  on  the  horse  of  bi¬ 
partisan  policy  and  ride  off  rapidly  in 
all  directions  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
against  the  bogey  of  communism. 
Neither  should  we  heed  the  counsel  of 
despair  that  we  should  now  break  up  the 
United  Nations  as  it  exists  and  turn  it 
into  a  semisuperstate  by  joining  an 
Anglo-American  financial,  economic, 
military,  and  political  alliance  with  a 
halo  around  its  head. 

Mr.  President,  Herbert  Hoover  did  not 
propose  such  an  extension  of  military 
alliances,  the  giving  away  of  our  sover¬ 
eignty,  or  permitting  the  ITO  to  take 
over  our  sovereignty.  Mr.  Hoover’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  that  if  we  cannot  get  along 
with  those  nations  who  want  to  be  com¬ 
munistic,  let  us  have  a  new  try. 

We  must  heed  only  the  counsel  of 
those  Americans  who  now  are  deter¬ 
mined  once  more  to  salvage  what  re¬ 
mains  of  our  form  of  government  and 
way  of  life  and  who  will  set  about  the 
business  of  restoring  our  constitutional 
Government,  financial  solvency,  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom,  personal  liberties,  and 
an  impregnable  national  and  western 
hemispheric  defense.  This  necessitates, 
of  course,  the  most  gigantic  political 
house  cleaning  in  our  history,  and  this 
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is  a  job  which  only  the  American  people 
can  do. 

Then  we  must  repudiate  all  secret 
agreements  and  devise  additional  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
of  executive  power  in  this  field  in  the 
future,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
take  immediate  steps  to  protect  our 
standard  of  living,  American  .farmers 
and  laborers,  and  our  national  income 
against  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
slave  labor  and  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
competition. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  can  assume 
the  role,  not  of  political,  bu  of  moral 
leadership  in  the  world.  We  can  say 
what  we  mean  and  mean  what  we  say; 
and  we  can  offer  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  a  chance  voluntarily  to  em¬ 
brace  federations  of  states,  outside  of 
the  Russian  iron  curtain,  which  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  to  fight,  and  to  die  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  integrity  and  their  liberty. 

We  can  work  with  these  nations  on  a 
voluntary  cooperative  basis  only  by  re¬ 
storing  our  economic  relations  to  the 
bedrock  of  economic  reality  and  by  set¬ 
ting  up  American  relief  missions  to  ad¬ 
minister  our  surpluses  for  relief  of  dis¬ 
aster  and  starvation  areas. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
a  free  people,  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  must  now  prepare  to  move,  and 
these  are  the  steps  we  must  prepare  to 
take  in  that  direction. 

For  150  years  America  managed  to 
survive  in  the  world  family  of  nations 
on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  As  sure  as  I  am  stand¬ 
ing  here,  if  we  should  finally  forsake 
these  lessons  of  history,  we  shall  under¬ 
write  our  death  warrant  as  a  free  people. 

Certainly  we  are  still  entitled  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  two  American  Presidents 
have  boasted  to  the  world  that  we  are 
the  champions  of  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  preserve  their  liberties,  or  to 
regain  them,  those  two  American  Presi¬ 
dents  were  also  speaking  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  But  we  cannot  preserve  our 
liberties  and  our  freedoms  by  continu¬ 
ing  longer  down  the  road  we  are  travel¬ 
ing. 

This  is  why  I  still  believe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  may  yet  find  that  two  ter¬ 
rible  world  wars  in  one  generation  is 
not  too  big  a  price  to  have  paid  to  learn 
once  and  for  all  that  we  can  forsake  our 
magnificent  traditions  only  at  our  peril. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  half-way  house  between  a  sovereign, 
independent,  free  America  and  a  world 
slave  state.  These  sacrifices  may  yet 
prove  not  to  have  been  wasted  if,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late,  the  American  people 
realize  that  we  can  remain  what  Lincoln 
called,  “The  last  best  hope  of  earth,” 
only  so  long  as  our  foreign  relations  are 
designed  first,  last,  and  always  to  keep 
America  sound,  strong,  and  free.  This 
is  why  the  course  before  us  and  the 
alternatives  are  so  clear. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  continue 
blindly  down  the  road  to  a  semisuper¬ 
slave  state;  or  we  can  take  the  control 
of  our  own  destiny  back  into  our  own 
hands  and,  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  and 
cooperative  efforts  with  other  peoples, 
work  to  restore,  to  strengthen,  and  to 
preserve  a  system  of  sovereign  and  in¬ 


dependent  states  outside  of  Russia’s  iron 
curtain.  For  myself,  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  I  shall  continue  to  move;  these 
are  the  steps  I  shall  continue  to  urge  my 
fellow  Americans  to  take;  because  I  still 
have  only  one  client,  and  his  name  is 
Uncle  Sam. 


ILLINOIS-MISSOURI  DEVELOPMENT 

AGENCY 


I  Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of 'ipyself  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mf\  Donnell],  I  introduce,  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference,  a  joint  resolution  grant¬ 
ing  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  entry, 

,  by  the  State  of  Missouri  -and  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  into  a  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  creating  the  Bi-State 
.Development  Agency  and  the  Bi-State 
Metropolitan  District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  explanation  in  connection 
with  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  last  session  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  authorized  a  com- 
;pact,  entered  into  by  Missouri  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  setting  up  the  Bi-State  Develop¬ 
ment  Agency.  This  compact  and  the 
joint  resolution  are  endorsed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell]  and 
myself. 

This  agency,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  States,  has  the  power 
to  plan,  develop,  and  maintain  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  metropolitan  district,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  coun¬ 
ties  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  and  Jeffer-* 
son,  in '‘Missouri;  and  the  counties  of 
Madison,  St.  Clair,  and  Monroe,  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  These  improvements  would  in¬ 
clude  bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  terminal 
facilities,  and  similar  works.  The  agen¬ 
cy  would  also  coordinate  similar  inter¬ 
community  improvements  in  which  joint 
action  would  be  generally  beneficial. 

The  compact  permits  the  agency  to 
charge  and  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  its 
facilities,  to  issue  bonds  upon  the  security 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  its  facili¬ 
ties,  and  to  receive  contributions  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  two  States  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  units. 


This  compact  is  quite  similar  to  the 
agreement  between  New  York  and  New 


Jersey,  setting  up  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  The  New  Jersey-New  York 
arrangement  has  been  highly  successful 
in  improving  traffic  conditions  in  and 
put  of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  The 
Holland  Tunnel  is  one  of  the  projects 
operated  by  the  New  York  Port  Author¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Casey,  director  of  the 
department  of  public  works  and  build¬ 
ings,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Stevenson 
has  stated  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  this  agency.  A  letter  has  also  been 
written  by  Mr.  Day,  administrative 
assistant  to  Governor  Stevenson,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  Governor’s  views  on  this 
matter.  Governor  Stevenson  has  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  idea  of  the  de- 
yelopment  agency,  and  has  approved 
$50,000  for  its  expenses. 


Under  article  I,  section  10,  of  the- 
United  States  Constitution,  every  cony- 
pact  or  agreement  between  States  must 
receive  the  consent  of  Congress.  Jhe 
joint  resolution  is  intended  to  provide 
this  consent.  This  resolution  has/been 
thoroughly  checked  by  the  Senate  leg¬ 
islative  counsel,  and  is  in  proper  form 
for  introduction,  according  to  his  view. 

Mr.  President,  this  joim  resolution  is 
important.  I  assume  it  will  j»’e  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  works. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  I  .desire  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hatfe  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  letter  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred,  from  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Casey,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  addressed  to  Governor  Steven¬ 


son. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bp  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sta^e  of  Illinois, 

Department  of  Public 

Works  and  Buildings, 
Springfield,  April  25,  1949. 
Hon.  Adlai  it.  Stevenson, 

Governor,  State  of  Illinois,  State  Capi¬ 
tol  Building,  Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Governor  Stevenson:  On  March  2, 
1949,  Senators  Thomas,  Crisenberry,  and 
Muelle/  introduced  Senate  bill  179.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  the  participation  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  compact  with  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  the  establishment  of  a 
BUState  Development  District  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Bi-State  Development  Agency.  The 
bill  states  in  full  the  terms  of  the  compact. 

In  Brief,  the  Bi-State  Development  Agency, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  would  have  the  power 
to  plan,  develop,  and  maintain  improvements 
for  the  metropolitan  district,  composed  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  counties  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Charles,  and  Jefferson  in  Missouri, 
and  the  counties  of  Madison,  St.  Clair,  and 
Monroe  in  Illinois.  These  improvements 
would  include  bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  ter¬ 
minal  facilities,  and  similar  works.  The 
agency  would  also  coordinate  similar  inter¬ 
community  improvements  in  which  joint 
action  would  be  generally  beneficial. 

The  language  of  the  compact  as  proposed 
closely  parallels  that  of  the  pact  between 
the  States' of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  upon 
which  was  formed  the  Port  of  New  York  Au¬ 
thority.  The  port  authority,  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  reorganize  and  unify  rail  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  metropolitan  area,  has  been 
much  more  successful  in  improving  vehicular 
and  air  traffic  infe  and  out  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  At  present  four  bridges  and  two 
tunnels  are  operated,  by  the  authority. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  an  agency  with  fee  powers  and  duties 
as  proposed  for  the  Hi-State  Development 
Agency.  Similar  agencies  in  other  States 
have  proved  workable  and, successful.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  suggested  that  the  power  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  be  specifically-granted  to  the 
proposed  Bi-State  Development  Agency  in 
order  that  such  developments  fe  are  thought 
desirable  may  be  expeditiously fenade. 

This  department  interposes  no  Objection  to 
the  passage  of  Senate  bill  179,  Byt  recom¬ 
mends  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
inclusion  of  an  adequate  eminent  domain 
clause  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  1 
Yours  very  truly,  \ 

P.  Casey, 

Director. 


Chas. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  di 
sire  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  th 
Record  the  letter,  to  which  I  have  pre- 


* 
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\It  is  in  order  to  obtain  this  consent 
that  said  joint  resolution  has  been  today 
introduced. 

Mr.  President,  as  bearing  on  public 
recognition  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  of  the 
importance  of  the  tasks  of  the  Bi-State 
Development  Agency  of  the  Missouri- 
Illinois  Metropolitan  District,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  thdfce  be  incorporated  in  full 
an  article  from  .the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  Marbh  5,  1950,  above  the 
headline,  “Much  planning,  many  mil¬ 
lions  needed  to  keep  cHy  great — Bi-State 
commission  reports  ori\what  St.  Louis 
must  do  to  prevent  i 

The  article  was  written  'Toy  Con  Kelli- 
her,  Globe-Democrat  staff  writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^RECORD, 
as  follows: 

Much  Punning,  Many  Millions  Needed  To 
Keep  City  Great— Bi-State  Commission 
Reports  on  What  St.  Louis  Must  Do^jo 
Prevent  Decay 

(By  Con  Kelliher) 

St.  Louis  is  a  city  about  to  come  to  grips 
with  its  own  destiny,  a  survey  showed  yes¬ 
terday.  Leaders  in  all  fields  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  problem  put  off  too  long 
and  aggravated  by  the  war  years  must  be 
met  now. 

All  are  agreed  that  careful  planning  and 
decisive  action  will  determine  whether  the 
year  1975  will  find  St.  Louis  one  of  the  world’s 
great  metropolises  by  any  other  gage  than 
population. 

More  than  face-lifting  and  face-saving 
through  elimination  of  slums  and  ending  the 
housing  problem  are  required,  say  the  practi¬ 
cal  and  farsighted  men. 

city  bursting  at  seams 
And  private  capital,  supplemented  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid,  must  carry  the  burden  of  the 
multi-million-dollar  projects  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  city  is  to  be  saved  from  decay. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  St.  Louis 
is  a  city  bursting  at  Its  seams.  Population 
is  spilling  across  the  Mississippi  River  and 
spreading  into  St.  Louis  County  and  adja¬ 
cent  areas.  Much  of  this  is  St.  Louis’  excess 
population,  excess  either  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  accommodations  or  because  of  indi¬ 
viduals’  desire  for  suburban  life. 

The  debate  over  the  city’s  current  popula¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  settled  by  the  new  census, 
but  right  now  there  are  a  lot  of  different/ 
figures  offered.  The  mayor’s  office  believe 
there  are  901,000  St.  Louis  inhabitants  today. 

ESTIMATE  OF  1,648,000 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Association.- which 
fostered  the  Bi-State  Development  Agency, 
estimated  in  1948  that  the  metropolitan 
area’s  population  totaled  1,648,000.  Other 
estimates  have  run  as  high  .  as  1,750,000. 
Figuring  that  half  of  this  number  would  be 
concentrated  within  the  city  limits,  that 
would  have  given  St.  Louis  ^lightly  more  than 
800,000  residents  2  years/ago.  The  associa¬ 
tion  then  anticipated  a  1980  population  in 
the  area  of  1,820,000,  Which  would  make  the 
figure  for  the  city  proper  about >910,000. 

The  city  plan  commission,  in  1947,  declared 
St.  Louis  can  ^dticipate  a  population  of 
900,000  persons  by  1970.  The  widespread 
belief  is  that  the  current  population  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  more  conservative  estimates  for 
the  future/ 

STATIC  BOUNDARIES 

While  thousands  of  suburbanites  overflow¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  boundaries  would  identify 
the/hselves  on  visits  to  far  points  as  being 
from  St.  Louis,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
tne  city’s  boundaries  being  pushed  substan¬ 


tially  outward  to  make  their  statement 
precise. 

Practical  politicians  point  out  that  per¬ 
haps  It  would  be  nice  to  have  one  mayor, 
fire  department,  and  police  department  for 
St.  Louis  and  its  contiguous  areas,  but  it  will 
never  become  a  reality. 

Political  organizations  in  each  community 
are  not  going  to  join  any  move  to  kill  off 
hundreds  of  public  offices  that  are  choice 
prizes  to  politicians,  as  well  as  to  subject 
everybody  to  a  higher  tax  rate. 

Moreover,  dwellers  in  many  suburbs  are 
positive  their  respective  city  governments 
are  more  efficiently  operated  and  are  closer 
to  the  community  problems  than  the  St. 
Louis  city  hall  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

NO  FALSE  ILLUSIONS 

The  long-range  planners  have  no  illusions 
about  any  such  consolidations  anywhere, 
but  they  know  their  work  concerns  really 
one  big  city.  Chief  among  the  planners  is 
the  Bi-State  Development  Agency,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  coordinate 
development  and  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  territorial  scope  of  the  agency  pretty 
well  defines  the  mythical  city  limits  of  a 
greater  St.  Louis.  Bi-State  will  plan  for 
over-all  development  in  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis, 
.and  Jefferson  Counties — and  the  city  of  St- 
Pyouis — in  Missouri,  and  Madison,  St.  Clain 
and  Monroe  Counties  in  Illinois. 

Within  this  area  totaling  3,000  square 
miles,  there  are  more  than  100  municipali¬ 
ties  and  600  taxing  agencies,  annually  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  on  public  ^improve¬ 
ments. 

city’s  slumber  over  . 

While  St.Xouis  proper  is  beginning  to 
arouse  itself  from  too  long  a  slumber  to  solve 
its  own  problerris,  the  city  /planners  are  ap¬ 
parently  agreed  th^t  many  of  its  ills  will  be 
eliminated  effectively  with  the  solution  of 
the  area-wide  development  problems. 

If  this  is  true,  thpTBi-State  Development 
Agency  is  the  chief/tisstitpnce  that  St.  Louis 
and  its  environs  Will  suc'dessfully  meet  the 
challenge.  / 

The  bi-State/organization  is  more  than  a 
planning  grqrip.  Patterned  alter  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York,  but  broker  in  con¬ 
cept,  it  has  the  power  to  construct  airports, 
terminaLiacilities,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  and 
to  plamand  establish  policies  for  sewage  and 
drainage  facilities. 

Itmannot  levy  taxes,  but  it  can  float  bpjids 
to/ve  retired  by  revenues  earned  by  its  proj- 
cts.  It  also  can  accept  grants  from  other 
•'governmental  agencies. 

business  proposition 

The  bi-State  group  also  will  submit  to  the 
communities  to  be  affected,  plans  for  recrea¬ 
tional  and  conservation  projects,  zoning  and 
other  matters  in  which  joint  or  coordinated 
action  of  the  communities  within  the  areas 
will  be  generally  beneficial.” 

“This  agency  is  governmental  in  structure, 
but  in  operation  it  will  be  a  business  propo¬ 
sition  that  must  earn  its  own  way,”  declared 
W.  Phillip  Shatts,  secretary  of  bi-State.  He 
also  is  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan 
Association. 

To  influence  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
states  to  create  the  Bi-State  Development 
Agency  a  few  months  ago,  the  proponents 
had  to  submit  a  guide  plan,  based  on  a  study 
of  conditions  and  including  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  what  must  be  done. 

BEST  BLUEPRINT  YET 

Many  St.  Louisans  regard  this  guide  plan, 
with  the  more  detailed  studies  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  that  are  to  follow,  as  the  best 
blueprint  for  a  greater  and  economically 
sound  St.  Louis. 

The  bi-State  commission  submitted  re¬ 
ports  to  the  two  legislatures,  to  show  the 
need  for  the  agency.  These  reports  con¬ 


cisely  reflect  what  Is  needed,  and  the  agency 
is  now  busy  with  the  supplementary  plan¬ 
ning. 

Lief  Sverdrup,  consulting  engineer,  w/tk  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  summarized 
the  airport  situation,  and  found  that  while 
there  are  19  airports  in  the  area,  Lafmbert-St. 
Louis  Municipal  Airport,  is  thsr  only  field 
suitable  for  major  transport  operations. 

PLANNING  IMPERAJ 

“The  Metropolitan  St.  Ipmis  area  is  in  a 
very  critical  stage  in  itsynviation  develop¬ 
ment,”  the  committee  /eported.  “It  must 
go  forward  or  it  willy  go  backward.  There 
are  ample  opportunities  to  make  the  area  ad¬ 
vance  into  a  majoypart  of  the  air  transport 
network  of  the  Nation.  Competition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  keen,  an J  other  areas  are  fully  aware 
of  the  potentialities  of  air  transportation. 

“Adequate  Amd  aggressive  planning  and  ac¬ 
tion  are  imperative  now  if  this  metropolitan 
area  is  to  /ake  full  advantage  of  its  strategic 
locatiomftnd  latent  possibilities.” 

The  city  plan  commission  has  reported  that 
35  auffields  have  been  proposed,  including  3 
major  airports,  1  field  for  feeder  transport, 
15  minor  fields  for  nonscheduled  traffic,  com- 
aercial  uses  and  training,  13  local  personal 
fields  for  private  planes,  and  3  congested 
area  airports,  for  service  to  congested  busi¬ 
ness  centers. 

TRANSPORTATION  HUB 

St.  Louis  is  the  hub  of  the  inland  water¬ 
ways  system  of  the  midcontinent  area,  and  a 
record  total  of  6,198,998  cargo  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  passed  through  the  Alton  Dam  in  1949. 
The  city  also  is  the  second  largest  railroad 
center,  the  hub  of  a  great  transcontinental 
rail  network  and  of  a  transcontinental  high¬ 
way  network. 

If  the  municipality  is  to  achieve  its  poten¬ 
tialities,  it  must  develop  the  metropolitan 
area  interchange  facilities  between  rail,  high¬ 
way,  and  river  transportation.  That  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  bi-State  commission’s  first 
report  from  the  committee  on  union  freight 
terminals,  headed  by  Lachlan  Macleay,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  first  problems 
tackled  by  the  Bi-State  Agency,  with  a  study 
to  be  made  of  the  possibilities  of  combined 
barge-rail-truck  terminals  in  the  area. 

LACK  OF  PLANNING 

The  piece-meal  construction  of  sewerage 
facilities,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  over-all 
planning  and  zoning  with  proper  subdivision 
controls,  concerned  the  committee  headed 
by  Orville  Hodge  of  Granite  City,  Ill. 

The  Bi-State  Agency  will  make  the  neces- 
'  sary  studies,  surveys,  and  help  bring  about  a 
unified  system  of  sewers  and  surface  water 
drainage.  The  problem  is  acute  in  some  St. 
Louis  County  communities,  which  have  dis¬ 
covered  cumbersome  State  laws  on  bond  is¬ 
sues  will  hamstring  efforts  to  expand  exist¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Streets,  trafficways,  and  bridges  are  impor¬ 
tant  phases  in  the  city’s  development.  More 
than  100,000  vehicles  now  enter  and  leave 
the  St.  Louis  business  district  on  an  average 
24-hour  day,  it  Was  reported  by  the  bi-State 
committee  headed,  by  H.  F.  Thomson,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer. 

BIG  TRAFFIC  INCREASE 

The  city  plan  commission  has  estimated 
that  the  annual  city  traffic  will  Increase  to 
2,403,000,000  vehicle  miles  by  1960,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1,531,000,000  in  1946.  It  cannot  be 
accommodated  on  our  present  street  system, 
the  commission  stated. 

While  the  Bi-State  Agency  will  work  on  a 
comprehensive  highway  plan  and  river  cross¬ 
ings,  based  on  a  sound  pattern  of  population 
distribution  and  land  uses,  the  city  is  study¬ 
ing  the  problem  within  its  boundaries. 

The  city  plan  commission- has  reported  the 
desirability  of  grade  separations  at  intersec- 
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tions  such  as  Grand  Boulevard  and  Market 
Street,  and  Lindell  Boulevard  and  Kings 
Highway. 

MAJOR  STREET  PLAN 

It  has  prepared  a  major  street  plan,  includ¬ 
ing  such  major  trafficways  as  the  Third  Street 
interregion  highway,  that  must  be  put  into 
action  if  the  city  is  to  grow. 

Mass  transportation  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  problems,  the  planners  believe.  Al¬ 
though  more  and  more  people  are  pushing 
out  into  the  suburbs,  both  the  St.  Louis 
County  Transit  Co.  and  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Service  Co.  have  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
fare  increases. 

Both  have  sought  discontinuance  of  com¬ 
peting  lines.  Whenever  transit  service  is 
reduced,  more  residents  'switch  to  motor 
travel.  That  results  in  further  reduction  of 
transit  service,  and  the  cycle  apparently  is 
repeated  many  times.  The  Bi-State  Agency’s 
eSorts  to  induce  an  orderly  growth  pattern 
in  the  metropolitan  area  undoubtedly  will 
help  solve  this  dilemma. 

HOUSING  BIG  PROBLEM 

Housing  and  slum  clearance  is  particularly 
the  cross  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  rem¬ 
edy,  say  the  planners,  again  rests  primarily 
with  private  capital  and  not  sole  reliance  on 
the  Government  for  financial  hand-outs. 

St.  Louisans  winced  in  1947  when  the  city 
plan  commission  gave  the  score  on  blighted 
areas.  It  found  that  33,000  dwellings  still 
have  outdoor  toilet  facilities.  In  another 
25,000  dwellings,  toilets  are  shared  by  several 
families.  A  total  of  82,000  dwellings  are 
more  than  50  years  old.  , 

The  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  has  in¬ 
ventoried  approximately  48,000  units  that 
could  be  classified  as  slums,  and  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  it  ought  to  build  replacements  of 
12,000  units,  with  private  capital  taking  the 
rest  of  the  burden. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  UNITS  PLANNED 

But  that  is  long-range  planning.  The 
housing  authority  has  provided  1,357  units, 
and  its  immediate  planning  is  for  5,800  units. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  is  cheered  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  private  builders,  such  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  new  apartment  project 
of  Horace  Deal  at  Fourteenth  and  Pine 
Streets.  They  hail  this  as  the  type  of  plan¬ 
ning  that  will  convert  unsightly  areas  into 
downtown  residential  districts. 

The  city  plan  commission,  with  Harland 
Bartholomew  as  its  engineer,  readied  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  many  months  ago,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  future  in  the  above  fields,  as  well 
as  land  use,  zoning,  recreation  facilities  and 
improvements  in  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  Bi-State  Agency  has  begun  its  tremer 
dous  task  for  the  sprawling  metropolitan 
area  that  actually  is  St.  Louis.  Private  capi¬ 
tal  and  private  initiative  are  beginning  to 
show  interest  in  what  must  be  done  to  in¬ 
sure  St.  Louis  against  growing  deqay.  The 
next  few  years  will  disclose  whether  the  city 
seized  its  golden  opportunity. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  information  that  the/resolution  (S. 
J.  Res.  174)  has  been  today  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pnblic  Works.  In 
view  of  the  fact  thjft  Public  Law  601, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  provides  that 
to  the  Committee/on  the  Judiciary  shall 
be  referred  all^  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matter#  relating  to  the  subject  of 
interstate  compacts  generally,  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Missouri  had  assumed 
that  tito  joint  resolution  would  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary/  Mr.  President,  although  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  certain 
that  he  shall  present  a  motion  that  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
permit  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
174) ,  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  does,  however,  reserve  the 
right  to  make  that  motion. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


T 


Mr.  MALONE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
George  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Cain  Jenner  Malone 

Donnell  Johnston,  S.  C.  Neely 

Ecton  Leahy  Taft 

Ellender  Lehman  Taylor 

Ferguson  Long  Thomas,  Utah 

Frear  Lucas  Wherry 

George  McClellan 

Hendrickson  McKellar 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  Preside, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  o/aer 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and'that 
further,  proceedings  under  the  /all  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?\  / 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  whether  he 
concurs  in  the  general  policy  of  quorum 
calls  which  are  abandoned  in  the  midst 
of  the  call,  thus  resulting  in  some  Mem¬ 
bers  coming  to  tjare  floor  and  others  not 
doing  so?  /  \ 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  No,  I  do  not 
concur  in  th/t  general  policy. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  ,  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

’’The  names  of  the  absent  Senators 
lere  called,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster,  Mr.  Connally,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Darby,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr. 
Knowland,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.: 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.} 
Young  answered  to  their  names  when 
called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab 
sent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser 
geant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.j 
Tobey,  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr, 
Byrd,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Chavez,. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Holland,' 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kem,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.: 
Lodge,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.. 
McMahon,  Mr.  Millikin,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.s 


O'Conor,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Thye,  and  Mr.  Tydings 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 

rnm  is  prpgpnt 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1943,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 
which  I  submitted  on  the  26th  of  April 
1950,  lettered  “C,”  which,  briefly,  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  further  foreign  aid  to 
European  nations  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  free  convertibility  of  their  currencies 
in  terms  of  each  of  the  nations  and  in 
terms  of  the  dollar.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

TERMINATION  of  assistance 

Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  on  June  30,  1950,  to  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  unless,  on  or  before  such  date, 
such  country  (1)  has  eliminated  any  cur¬ 
rency  controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent 
its  currency  from  reflecting  its  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
dollar  on  the  free  monetary  markets  of  the 
world,  and  (2)  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  that  it  will  not  reimpose 
any  such  currency  controls  prior  to  July  1, 
1952.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  many  factors 
are  involved,  factors  of  money  manipula¬ 
tion,  among  others.  In  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  involving  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  money  systems  and  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  foreign  nations  for  trade 
advantage,  our  representatives  have 
about  as  much  chance  of  winning  in  the 
trades,  or  breaking  even,  as  a  neophyte 
might  have  in  a  professional  poker  game. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
divides  the  Federal  Government  into 
three  separate  branches,  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  regarding  the  sug¬ 
gestions  being  made  in  favor  of  collusion 
between  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  debates  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  those  who  drew  it  up  indicate  that  the 
three  branches  were  created  as  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  providing  that 
each  be  independent  of  the  other.  Any 
collusion  between  the  branches  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  would  limit  debate  or  the 
dissemination  of  public  information  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  informed 
persons  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  made  between  the  legis¬ 
lative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
branches  for  the  submission  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  legislative  branch  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  for  its  ratification  without  ade- 
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quate  debate,  and,  finally,  for  its  being 
held  constitutional  by  the  judicial  branch 
without  adequate  argument.  Any  elect¬ 
ed  or  appointed  official  participating  in 
such  collusion  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  be  impeached.  I  have  in  mind, 
particularly,  those  who  take  part  in  any 
prearranged  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
arrangement  which  would  preclude  full 
and  open  debate. 

Mr.  President,  from  certain  quarters 
comes  the  suggestion  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization  Charter 
be  withdrawn  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  International  Trade  Organization 
is  the  third  part  of  the  three-part  free- 
trade  system  started  by  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  That  act  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department,  in¬ 
experienced  in  industrial  affairs,  the  fate 
of  industry  and  the  fate  of  the  working 
men  in  the  United  States.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  rested  the  responsibility  for  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
branch,  but  the  executive  branch  tried 
for  a  hundred  years  prior  to  1934  to  get 
it  into  its  hands,  and  the  act  of  1934  ac¬ 
complished  that  aim. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  ECA, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  up  the 
trade-balance  deficits  of  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  until  such  time  as  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  can  be 
divided  with  those  nations  to  the  point 
where  theoretically  there  will  be  no 
deficits  in  their  trade  balances. 

The  ITO  is  the  third  part  of  this  three- 
part  free-trade  system  and  would  make 
permanent  what  the  first  two  have 
temporarily  established. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously  stated, 
the  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  in 
certain  quarters  that  in  the  interest  of 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization  Charter  be 
withdrawn  during  the  present  session. 
The  inference  has  been  drawn  that  as 
the  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  the 
ITO,  in  the  interest  of  harmony  this  con¬ 
troversial  subject  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Republicans  can  take  “a  more 
enlightened  view.”  I  repeat  the  last 
phrase — until  the  Republicans  can  take 
“a  more  enlightened  view.”  What  is 
meant  is :  until  they  can  look  at  this  in¬ 
strument  through  the  eyes  of  the  one- 
economic  worlders,  which  would  average 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  that  of  the  for¬ 
eign  nations  of  the  world — and  perhaps 
through  the  so-called  bipartisan  policy 
secure  an  agreement  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  will  pass  the  Senate. 

The  ITO  is  but  one  more  device  affect¬ 
ing  private  trade  which  has  been  placed 
under  the  umbrella  of  that  great  protec¬ 
tive  phrase  “bipartisan  foreign  policy.” 

When  the  ITO  Charter  was  sent  to 
Congress  some  weeks  ago  we  were  told 
that  our  liberties  were  at  stake,  that  its 
adoption  was  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  us 
take  this  propaganda  at  its  face  value 
and  bring  the  charter  to  the  Senate  floor. 
If  adoption  of  the  charter  is  as  urgent 
as  officially  stated,  then  it  should  be 
considered  now.  Mr.  President,  I  defy 


the  Administration  to  have  the  ITO 
Charter  brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 

During  the  past  18  years  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  set  up  an 
“executive-order  government”  which  has 
made  political  cowards  out  of  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  the  United  States.  The 
businessmen  of  America  operate  under 
the  executive  bureau  directives,  not 
under  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  my  address  to  define  the  specific  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  major  political 
parties.  During  the  past  18  years  the 
expression  has  become  common  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
two  major  political  parties.  That  sim¬ 
ply  is  not  true. 

The  Republican  Party  strayed  for  a 
while.  It  lost  its  bearings  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  camp  followers  and  the 
“me-tooers,”  because  it  had  temporarily 
lost  its  positiveness,  a  quality  which  can 
come  only  from  knowing  where  it  is 
going.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  now  the 
Republican  Party  has  quit  following 
false  prophets.  It  took  a  look  into  the 
future  and  as  a  result  is  now  definitely 
for  maintaining  the  American  standard 
of  living  while  assisting  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  raise  their  own  standards.  The 
Republican  Party  is  definitely  opposed  to 
the  Democratic  program  of  tying  the 
regulation  of  the  national  economy  to 
the  Nation’s  foreign  policy. 

The  Republican  Party  is  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  often  reaffirmed  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  promoting  un¬ 
limited  imports  of  the  products  of  the 
low-living-standard  and  slave-labor 
foreign  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Republican  Party  favors  a  floor 
under  wages  and  investments,  through 
tariffs  and  import  fees,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  American,  which  has 
been  built  up  over  a  century  of  time. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  POLICY 

The  pronounced  foreign-policy  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  set 
down  in  detail  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Willard  H.  Thorp  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  January  of  last  year,  when  he 
said: 

The  European  recovery  program — 

He  put  it  first;  and,  of  course,  the 
European  recovery  program  is  the  same 
as  the  Marshall  plan  or  the  ECA — 
extends  immediate  assistance  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis  to  put  the  European  countries 
back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  President,  the  ECA  makes  up  in 
cash  and  goods  the  trade  balance  defi¬ 
cits  of  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries 
each  year.  Under  that  program  our 
chief  export  is  cash. 

Mr.  Thorp  further  said: 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  program  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  over-all  program  for 
world  economic  recovery. 

In  short,  the  program  is  to  divide  the 
markets  of  this  Nation  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  to  the  point  where, 
theoretically,  there  are  no  further  trade- 
balance  deficits. 


That  is  to  be  done  through  an  indis¬ 
criminate  lowering  of  tariffs  and  import 
fees,  after  perfunctory  hearings. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
extended,  removed  the  floor  under  wages 
and  investments  and  stopped  the  flow 
of  venture  capital  into  the  business 
stream  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Thorp  further  said: 

The  International  Trade  Organization, 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action,  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism — each  part  of  this  program  is 
important.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. 

Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Thorp  said 
that  “Each  part  of  this  program  is  im¬ 
portant — each  contributes  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  consistent  whole,”  he  was  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  basic  combination  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Party. 

The  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  Charter  simply  transfers  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  our  national  economy  to  the 
ITO,  a  foreign-controlled  organization. 
Under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
the  control  of  our  national  economy  was 
transferred  from  the  Congress  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government; 
and  now  it  is  proposed,  by  means  of  the 
ITO,  to  have  the  control  transferred  from 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
to  the  ITO,  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The.  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
has  said : 

It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  the  economic 
affairs  and  political  affairs  *  *  *  each 

complements  and  supplements  the  other. 
They  must  be  combined  in  a  single  unified 
and  rounded  policy. 

Through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  control  of  the  national  economy 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Under  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  says  is 
a  part  of  the  whole  program,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  our  national  economy  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  where  it  actually  is  admin¬ 
istered,  to  the  58  foreign  nations  making 
up  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion,  in  which  we  shall  have  but  one  vote. 
In  that  connection,  our  national  economy 
will  be  controlled  by  the  ITO  through  the 
importation  into  this  Nation  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  other  nations. 

They — the  ITO — will  fix  the  tariffs  and 
import  fees  of  the  member  nations — 
and  also  fix  quotas  of  production. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Thorp,  recently  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  House  committee  and 
urgently  requested  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization  be  approved 
at  an  early  date.  They  made  that  re¬ 
quest  within  the  last  week. 

This  pronouncement  marked  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  workingmen  and 
investors  of  this  Nation,  in  favor  of  the 
one  economic  world  theory  of  averag¬ 
ing  the  living  standards  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Under  this  policy,  no  fur¬ 
ther  venture  capital  for  business  develop- 
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ment  or  stabilization  could  possibly  be 
available. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  already 
invested  their  money  in  manufacturing 
plants,  processing  plants,  mines,  lumber¬ 
ing,  and  other  industries  in  this  country 
must  take  the  consequences.  If  the 
program  cannot  be  changed.  Under  the 
circumstances,  they  are  stuck.  Such 
persons  have  come  to  Washington  in 
droves,  and  have  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  an  attempt  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  they  can  get  re¬ 
lief  from  the  free-trade  program;  also 
if  they  can  keep  from  being  hurt  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  tariff  reduction  scheduled 
for  September  of  this  year,  at  Torquay, 
England,  where  additional  reductions 
are  threatened  on  2,400  products. 
Those  persons  are  receiving  very  little 
attention.  They  are  frightened.  They 
cannot  get  their  money  out  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  long  as  they  are  threatened, 
and  of  course  under  the  circumstances 
no  new  venture  capital  will  go  into  such 
industries. 

The  last  15  years  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  propaganda 
of  the  State  Department,  have  been  sold 
a  bill  of  goods  that  if  business  cannot 
provide  full  employment,  then  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  do  so.  Then  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  proceeded  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  venture  capital  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
in  our  population.  When  that  becomes 
impossible,  of  course  the  Government 
must  step  in.  That  is  the  plan. 

That  means,  in  short,  the  enactment 
of  the  Spence  bill  or  a  similar  measure. 
The  Spence  bill  calls  for  $15,000,000,000, 
and  allows  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  build  steel  mills,  sawmills,  or 
to  engage  in  other  construction  or  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  increase  employment. 
So,  first,  by  means  of  what  is  done  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  make 
the  achievement  of  that  objective  im¬ 
possible  through  private  business.  Thus 
we  make  it  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  employment,  because 
we  say  that  business  has  failed  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.  In  the 
face  of  a  program  such  as  the  Senator 
is  outlining  in  connection  with  the  ITO, 
how  is  it  possible  to  have  a  long-term, 
long-purpose  farm  program  in  this  coun¬ 
try? 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  simply  because  we  not  only  have 
practically  free  trade  at  the  present  time, 
in  respect  to  the  importation  of  farm 
products  coming  from  Canada  and  other 
foreign  nations ;  but  under  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  and  the  provision  of  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  whatever  it  amounts  to, 
we  are  actually  stabilizing  the  prices  of 
the  farm  products  of  other  nations. 

By  entering  the  ITO,  we  shall  make 
that  particular  condition  permanent.  It 
is  true  that  the  ITO  charter  provides 
that  we  can  withdraw  after  6  months’ 
notice;  but  once  we  have  entered  it,  we 
shall  not  have  the  stamina  to  withdraw. 


because  the  ITO  charter  provides  that 
we  shall  assign  to  that  international  or¬ 
ganization — according  to  the  125-page 
ambiguous  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State 
Department — the  right  to  fix  tariffs  and 
import  fees  and  quotas  of  production  for 
its  member  nations.  In  other  words,  if 
we  produce  too  much  wheat,  they  can 
allocate  some  of  it  to  Canada  or  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  If  we  produce  too  many  shoes, 
we  can  allocate  some  of  them  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  or  to  some  other  nation. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  that  he  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  sore  spot,  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  ITO  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  have  a  long-term  farm  program. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Then  does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  believe  that  perhaps  that  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  had  in  mind 
the  other  day  when  he  said  that  our  in¬ 
ternational  policies  were  one  and  the 
same  with  our  national  policies? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am' 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  has  brought  up  that  point. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done.  In 
1934  the  Congress  transferred  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  Government — in  this 
case  to  the  State  Department — its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  to  regulate  the 
national  economy,  through  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  imports.  The  State  Department, 
then,  is  administering  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  in  connection  with  its  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  policy,  because  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  puts 
the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  foreign 
policy  in  the  executibe  branch.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  now  fixes 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy;  it 
ties  the  regulation  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  foreign  policy. 

So  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct,  in  that  today  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  is  doing 
both.  That  makes  a  bipartisan  policy 
impossible  in  any  case. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  order  to  make  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  operate  and  in  order  to  make 
even  a  stab  at  establishing  a  floor  of  fair 
prices  under  our  farm  products  and  other 
commodities  of  this  country,  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  proceed  to  make 
such  policies  work  is  by  continuing  and 
extending  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
aid  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  believes 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  successful  is  to  initiate  a  flexible 
import  fee  tariff  policy,  meaning  that 
the  import  fee,  being  flexible,  would  be 
administered  by  a  nonpartisan  commit¬ 
tee. 

As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  administers  and  fixes  freight  rates 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  return  on  in¬ 
vestment,  so  this  nonpartisan  body  con¬ 
templated  by  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  in  1948  and 
again  in  1949,  and  submitted  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  last  September,  for  the  extension 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  would 


turn  the  long-experienced  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  into  a  foreign-trade  authority. 

That  authority  would  have  the  same 
latitude  in  fixing  import  fees  and  tariffs 
on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
petition.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
authority  to  make  up  the  differential  at 
all  times  between  the  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  nations  competitive  with  our  Na¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  foreign  products  would 
come  into  our  country  on  our  basis  of 
costs.  Unless  we  have  such  an  import 
fee,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  farm  program 
is  bound  to  fall,  because  we  shall  be  buy¬ 
ing  goods  from  foreign  nations,  just  as 
the  merchants  in  this  country  bought 
dried  eggs  from  China  for  $1.10  a  pound 
to  be  fed  to  our  people,  while  we  bought 
the  dried  eggs  produced  in  America  at 
$1.25  a  pound,  to  be  stored  in  a  cave  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  that  not  build  up 
our  own  surplus? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  builds  up  our 
own  surplus.  The  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ECTON.  And  does  it  not  compli¬ 
cate  any  and  all  the  programs  we  might 
devise? 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  makes  them  entire¬ 
ly  unworkable,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  because  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  jhe  $6,000,- 
000,000  to  $7,000,000,000  to  pay  the  sub¬ 
sidies.  We  could  go  only  so  far,  when  it 
would  become  impossible  to  obtain  the 
money  with  which  to  maintain  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  I  have 
just  described  is  the  three-part  free 
trade  program  tying  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  foreign  policy,  to  which,  as  I 
have  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  Democratic  Party  is 
irrevocably  committed,  and  upon  which 
they  have  staked  their  entire  combined 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It  is  a 
combined  policy.  That  is  the  reason  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Republican  Senator 
to  make  any  kind  of  a  deal  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department,  even  if  it  were  not 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  so-called 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  that  wrecked 
the  Republican  Party  and  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  merging  this  Nation  with  a  for- 
eign-controlled  one  economic  world. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  say 
that  they  have  adopted  this  three- 
part  free-trade  program  to  average  our 
standard  of  living  with  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  on  the  theory  best 
expressed  in  one  of  their  slogans:  “You 
cannot  be  prosperous  in  a  starving 
world.”  They  say  we  must  divide  our 
markets,  the  basis  of  our  own  income, 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  aver¬ 
age  the  living  standard  of  nations  of  the 
world,  to  avoid  world  war  III. 

It  is  that  party’s  method  of  establish¬ 
ing  world  peace. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  When  this  country  en¬ 
courages  the  importation  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  eggs,  from  China,  are  we 
not  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China?  Should  not  that  food  re- 
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main  for  the  use  of  those  people,  who 
are  starving  to  death,  instead  of  being 
imported  into  our  country  in  order  to 
rectify  certain  dollar  balances? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  has  mentioned  that  particular 
feature. .  Of  course  such  products  should 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
China.  It  has  already  been  hinted  that 
within  a  very  short  time  we  shall  be  asked 
to  feed  Communist  China.  Perhaps  they 
need  additional  food,  anyway.  But  we 
have  now  imported  from  China  a  large 
amount  of  what  food  they  had  in  the 
form  of  dried  eggs.  The  dried  eggs  from 
China  'Will  be  eaten  here  while  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people  starve,  so  we  may  appropri¬ 
ate  more  money  in  order  to  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  notice  recently  a  news  item  to 
the  effect  that  butter  made  from  whale 
oil  in  foreign  countries  had  been  shipped 
into  New  York  City  and  sold  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound  than  the  price  at  which 
we  can  sell  our  own  butter  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  in  storage  100,000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  covered  that 
particular  feature  in  a  debate  in  March 
1949,  when  I  read  from  an  article  written 
by  Paul  Hoffman  for  the  April  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine.  Read  exactly 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  just 
stated,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  perhaps, 
what  Mr.  Hoffman  really  said  was  that, 
but  for  the  “inordinate”  tariff  of  14  cents 
a  pound,  or  whatever  it  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Norway  or  certain  of  the  Low 
Countries  would  furnish  their  surplus 
butter  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  said  then  that  I  supposed  the  farmers 
producing  butter  for  sale  in  this  country 
would  be  very  happy  to  know  that  Paul 
Hoffman  favored  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  butter,  which  was  but  one  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  items  on  which  a  re¬ 
duction  of  tariffs  was  favored.  I  inter¬ 
preted  Mr.  Hoffman’s  meaning  to  be  that 
such  products  could  come  into  this  coun¬ 
try  without  proper  safeguards  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  producer,  the 
American  workingman,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  investor.  Mr.  Hoffman  denies  that. 
But  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
butter  and  other  things.  Since  then  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  created — I  suppose  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  Mr.  Acheson — an 
organization  within  ECA  for  the  very 
purpose  of  promoting  the  importation  of 
European  products  into  the  United 
States,  to  assist  in  determining  what 
products  can  best  be  sold  here,  and  to 
give  foreign  producers  advice  as  to  how 
to  package  the  products,  how  to  get  them 
here,  and  how  to  sell  them  in  competition 
with  our  own  producers,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  as  nearly  a  free-trade  basis  as 
possible. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
would  be  happy  to  prove  in  debate  with 
anyone,  anywhere,  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
three-part  free-trade  program  outlined. 
It  is  committed  to  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  transfers  consti¬ 
tutional  responsibility  of  Congress  to  the 
executive  department,  giving  it  full  au¬ 
thority  to  lower  the  tariffs  and  import 
fees  by  75  percent  of  what  they  were  in 
1934,  after  perfunctory  hearings,  with 
no  check  whatever. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  also  in  favor 
of  the  ECA’s  making  up  the  trade  bal¬ 
ance  deficits  of  the  16  Marshall  plan 
countries  until  such  time  as  the  division 
of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  can 
be  brought  about,  so  that  theoretically 
the  trade  balance  deficits  will  be  over¬ 
come. 

Tire  Democratic  Party  is  likewise  for 
the  International  Trade  Organization, 
which  makes  permanent  what  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  ECA  temporarily 
do.  Within  the  past  week  or  10  days 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Under  Secretary,  testified  to  that 
fact. 

To  those  three  things  the  Democratic 
Party  is  irrevocably  committed. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  say  in  this  regard? 

The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  in  protecting  American 
workers  and  investors  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  low-wage  foreign  goods. 
In  other  words,  the  Republican  Party 
believes  in  maintaining  our  standard  of 
living  while  we  assist  the  foreign  nations 
to  raise  their  own  standards — not  to 
average  the  living  standards  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  once  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  and  I  repeat  that  with  two  and 
one-fourth  billion  persons  in  the  world 
and  perhaps  only  160,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  area  being 
such  a  small  part  of  the  world’s  area,  it 
would  be  like  taking  a  glass  of  water  and 
averaging  the  level  of  the  water  in  that 
glass  with  that  in  the  city  reservoir. 
We  pour  the  water  out  of  the  glass  and 
nothing  perceptible  happens  to  the  reser¬ 
voir. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in 
maintaining  the  American  standard  of 
living  while  we  are  helping  other  nations. 

It  believes  that  the  best  safeguard  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  a  strong  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
regulation  of  the  foreign  policy  should 
stop  at  the  water’s  edge. 

It  believes  that  the  domestic  policy 
and  the  foreign  policy  should  remain 
separated  just  as  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
tended. 

Let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
consult  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
National  Defense  Secretary  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  foreign  policy  is  to  be, 
and  send  it  to  the  Senate  floor  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  if  it  is  a  matter  for  a 
treaty,  and  then,  as  the  framers  of  the 


Constitution  intended,  let  the  Senators 
debate  it  until  everyone  understands  it. 
Let  the  House,  likewise,  debate  it,  if  it 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  quite  a  clever  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  in  vogue.  Rightfully, 
these  questions  would  come  as  treaties 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  but  they  are 
being  presented  as  bills,  which  require 
only  a  simple  majority,  which  is  much 
easier  to  secure. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe 
that  imports  from  the  low-cost  and 
slave-labor  foreign  nations  should  be 
allowed  to  endanger  American  industry, 
nor  the  standard  of  living  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  of  America. 

It  does  not  believe  in  exporting 
American  jobs  to  foreign  soil. 

The  1952  Republican  platform  specif¬ 
ically  establishes  that  party’s  definite 
and  unmistakable  position  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  foreign  trade.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  says: 

We  favor  the  promotion  of  world  trade 
on  the  basis  of  "fair  and  reasonable”  com¬ 
petition  and  we  assert  that  this  can  be 
done  within  the  Republican  principle  that 
foreign  products  of  underpaid  foreign  labor 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  this  country  on 
terms  which  endanger  the  living  standards 
of  the  American  workman  or  the  American 
farmer,  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  A  strong  American  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  vital  factor  for  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Senator  or  anyone  else  to  be  in  favor  of 
both  those  policies.  Any  Republican 
who  supports  the  so-called  bi-partisan 
foreign  policy  does  not  represent  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

Under  the  Republican  Party  platform, 
Mr.  President,  a  flexible  import  fee  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  substituted  for  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  extended. 
With  a  flexible  import  fee  principle, 
there  would  be  no  high  or  low  tariff  or 
import  fee,  but  an  import  fee  which 
would  at  all  times  correctly  represent  the 
differential  in  labor  standards  between 
this  country  and  countries  abroad. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  statement. 
Whenever  someone  protests  the  free- 
trade  principle,  it  is  said  that  he  favors 
a  higher  tariff,  a  higher  import  fee.  That 
is  not  true.  Under  a  flexible  import  fee 
plan,  properly  administered  by  a  non¬ 
partisan  Tariff  Commission  functioning 
as  a  foreign-trade  authority,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  a  high  or  low  tariff, 
but  products  from  foreign  nations  would 
come  in  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition.  In  other  words,  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  would  have  equal  access  to 
our  markets,  but  would  not  be  favored 
over  the  American  producer. 

It  would  establish  a  floor  under  wages 
and  investment,  and  again  encourage  the 
investments  of  venture  capital,  the  life 
blood  of  continued  industrial  growth  and 
employment. 

Such  flexible  import  fees  would  be 
lowered  in  accordance  with  any  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  foreign  nations’  living 
standards,  and,  when  their  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  working  conditions  approxi¬ 
mate  our  own,  then  the  common  objec- 
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tive  of  free  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world 
would  Be  almost  automatic  and  im¬ 
mediate. 

POLICIES  OP  TWO  PARTIES  DIAMETRICALLY 
OPPOSED 

No  one  can  possibly  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Republican  Party  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  Democratic  Party’s  combina¬ 
tion  domestic  and  foreign  policy  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  two  parties  are  diametrically 
opposed.  They  have  been  opposed  for  70 
years,  except  within  the  past  18  years, 
when  the  Republican  Party  temporarily 
got  off  the  track.  It  is  back  now,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  long-standing  policy 
which  has  built  up  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  of  America 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  said  that  loud  enough  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  for  anything  the  Senator  from 
Texas  desires  to  ask. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  like  reciprocal  trade,  is  a  catch 
phrase  to  sell  the  one-economic-world 
philosophy  to  the  American  people  and 
to  again  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Congress  transferred  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  regulate  the  national 
economy  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  through  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  by  that  action  placed 
into  the  hands  of  an  industrially  inex¬ 
perienced  State  Department  the  fate  of 
the  workingmen  and  investors  of  this 
Nation,  and  by  that  act  effectively  de¬ 
stroyed  the  flow  of  venture  investment 
capital  into  the  business  and  industrial 
life  of  this  Nation. 

The  Constitution  places  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  fixing  foreign  policy  in  the  exe¬ 
cutive  branch.  Therefore,  Congress  by 
its  act  tied  the  regulation  of  the  national 
economy  to  the  foreign  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  Administration’s 
3 -part  free  trade  program,  the  textile, 
mining,  lumber  and  wood  products,  pre¬ 
cision  instruments,  watch,  crockery,  pe¬ 
troleum,  coal,  and  many  other  industries, 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  production 
which  can  only  result  in  severe  unem¬ 
ployment,  a  reduced  standard  of  living, 
and  continued  losses  to  the  investors  of 
this  Nation. 

Not  content  with  the  damage  already 
done,  our  State  Department  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  still  further  sell  out  America 
with  another  tariff-reduction  parley  in 
Torquay,  England,  on  September  28  next 
where  they  threaten  to  reduce  tariffs  on 
2,400  items.  Although  our  mills  and 
mines  and  factories  are  already  being 
forced  to  reduce  production  because  of 
heavy  imports,  our  Administration  is 
actually  attempting  to  increase  imports. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  has  created 
a  special  division  within  the  ECA  to  as¬ 
sist  foreign  nations  to  find  in  their  lo¬ 
calities  additional  products,  produced  by 


slave  labor,  which  they  could  ship  into 
this  country  in  competition  with  our 
standard  of  living.  We  have  created  that 
particular  condition. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  the 
so-called  peril  point  in  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  at 
least  we  would  have  had  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  problem  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  industry,  would  we 
not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  we  would  at  least  have  put  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  such  a  position  that  if,  in  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  import  fees,  he 
went  beyond  the  point  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  considered  it  dangerous  to 
American  industry,  he  could  at  least 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  consider  the  peril  point  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  foi  the  flexible  import 
fee — in  fact  the  peril  point  might  be 
dangerous  if  in  proposing  it — it  might 
be  understood  that  we  also  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  me  to  see  that  some  people  in  the 
United  States  who  were  not  for  the  peril 
point  proposition  when  we  acted  upon  it, 
and  which  lost  by  a  very  few  votes,  now 
have  reversed  their  position  and  are  for 
the  peril  point  and  are  expressing  a  hope 
that  it  may  be  adopted,  or  at  least  regret 
that  it  was  not  adopted.  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  noticed  that  change  of  feeling? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  not  understood  by  the  workingmen 
and  the  investors  of  this  Nation,  but  its 
effect  can  only  be  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  loss  of  investments.  The  pe¬ 
troleum  industry,  the  crockery  industry, 
the  watch  industry,  the  wood  and  lum¬ 
ber  industry,  and  the  mining  industry 
are  all  in  trouble,  and  the  effect  is  just 
beginning  to  be  felt.  It  also  includes 
producers  of  farm  commodities.  They 
are  very  nervous  that  the  purchasing  of 
foreign  agricultural  products  through 
“free  trade”  while  we  store  our  own  will 
finally  cost  so  much  money  that  they  will 
destroy  the  farm  program. 

I  would  say  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  the 
peril  point  would  provide  a  danger  signal, 
but  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
change  the  present  situation.  I  would 
say  further  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that,  as  he  will  re¬ 
member,  in  September  1949  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  offered  a  flexible 
import-fee  principle  as  a  substitute  for 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  That 
substitution  would  have  cut  the  jugular 
vein  of  the  administration’s  “free  trade” 
policy.  There  is  no  proposal  of  a  high 
tariff  or  a  low  tariff  in  the  flexible  im¬ 
port-fee  principle,  but  Congress  would 
regain  its  authority  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  through  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  provided 
that  there  be  a  foreign  trade  authority, 


a  nonpartisan  commission,  and  that  they 
be  given  the  same  latitude  in  the  field 
of  fixing  tariffs  and  import  fees  on  the 
basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competi¬ 
tion — no  high  tariff,  no  low  tariff,  merely 
a  differential  of  cost  due  mostly  to  the 
difference  in  the  living  standards  here 
and  in  the  competitive  nations.  It  would 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
field  of  fixing  freight  rates  for  the  car¬ 
riers.  Originally  every  railroad  had  a 
separate  freight  rate  for  almost  every 
shipper.  That  system  did  not  work  very 
well.  So  Congress  created  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  put 
into  its  hands  the  power  to  regulate 
freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
return  on  investment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  referred 
to  industrialists.  Has  the  Senator  also 
noticed  the  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  American  labor  because  of  what  is 
happening? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  brought  up  that  subject.  Most  of 
the  labor  organizations  in  Nevada  have 
passed  resolutions  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization,  and  have 
asked  that  it  be  not  adopted.  They  also 
ask  that  the  flexible  import-fee  prin¬ 
ciple  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  labor  is  now  learning  for  the  first 
time  what  effect  “free  trade”  has  on  their 
jobs.  I  think  they  were  promised  cer¬ 
tain  things,  and  in  return  they  were- to 
support  the  administration’s  program. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  three-part 
foreign  policy  program  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  namely  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  the  ECA,  and  the  ITO,  added 
up  to  free  trade.  Mr.  Hull,  a  distin¬ 
guished  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
whom  everyone  has  the  very  highest  re¬ 
gard,  calls  it  “free  trade”  and  they  would 
not  take  it.  But  when  it  was  called  recip¬ 
rocal  trade,  it  sounded  reasonable,  not 
thinking  that  the  two  words  “reciprocal 
trade”  do  not  occur  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  not  a  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  act,  and  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  reciprocal  trade.  I  predict  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  by  October  that  will  be  the 
great  political  issue.  It  will  be  the  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  elections  will  hinge. 
The  question  will  be  free  trade  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  maintaining 
our  high  standard  of  living  while  we  as¬ 
sist  other  nations  to  raise  their  own. 
Labor  will  go  along  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Has  the  Senator 
noticed,  as  I  have  noticed,  the  concern 
with  which  farm  groups  are  viewing  this 
subject  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Farm  Bureau  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  passed  a  resolution 
against  the  ITO  and  to  substitute  the 
flexible  import  fee  for  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Labor  passed  a  similar 
resolution.  The  Republican  Party  in 
Nevada  passed  a  strong  resolution.  The 
three  were  together  on  principle. 

In  my  opinion,  farm  groups  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  worried  about  the 
farm  program,  which  most  of  us  voted 
for,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  thing 
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that  we  could  get.  However,  we  find 
wheat,  shoes,  and  many  other  commodi¬ 
ties  coming  into  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  check,  while  we  store  our  own  sur¬ 
pluses  and  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  by 
way  of  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  remind  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  -by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  namely, 
that  a  Senator  who  wishes  to  interrogate 
another  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
face  the  Presiding  Officer  and  address 
him. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  for 
his  correction.  I  should  have  followed 
that  procedure,  but  it  slipped  my  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  so  pleasing  to  view  the  Presiding 
Officer,  but  the  Chair  is  sure  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  prefer  to  face  the  Chair  and  ad¬ 
dress  him,  and  then  address  his  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  is  correct,  and  through 
the  Presiding  Officer  I  shall  ask  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  question.  I 
have  received  recently  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
one  of  the  leading  shoe  manufacturing 
States,  from  those  who  manufacture 
shoes,  and  from  members  of  the  shoe 
workers’  unions,  the  labor  groups  who 
are  employees  in  the  shoe  factories. 
They  are  much  concerned  over  the  im¬ 
portation  of  shoes,  and  particularly  do 
they  feel  strongly  about  the  importations 
of  shoes  from  Czechoslovakia,  which 
have  been  reaching  a  peak  recently. 
They  point  out  particularly  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  a  Russian  satellite  country, 
Communist-controlled,  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  against  which  we  are  in  an  all- 
out  fight,  supposedly.  These  corre¬ 
spondents  of  mine  cannot  for  the  life  of 
them  see  why  we  should  be  extending  to 
a  country  with  which  we  are  fighting  a 
total  diplomatic  war,  a  cold  war,  the 
privilege  of  exporting  shoes  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  American  workers.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  brought  up  that  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  because  I  should  like  to 
state  at  this  point  that  I  am  not  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  manufacturing 
industries,  but  I  am  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  workingmen  and  the  in¬ 
vestors  of  the  Nation.  The  workingmen 
and  investors  are  absolutely  on  common 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  “free  trade” 
program.  There  can  be  no  disagreement. 
Anything  that  threatens  one  threatens 
the  other.  Whenever  Czechoslovakian 
shoes,  manufactured  by  their  cheap  la¬ 


bor,  by  people  who  live  under  cheap  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  are  imported  into  this 
country  and  undersell  the  products  of 
our  manufacturers,  it  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quit  produc¬ 
ing  shoes  here,  but  the  American  indus¬ 
tries  and  workingmen  have  a  choice — 
and  this  applies  to  every  industry  af¬ 
fected,  and  all  industries  will  be  affected. 

They  can  either  reduce  their  wages 
and  write  off  the  investment  down  to  the 
point  where  they  can  compete  with  the 
standards  of  living  abroad,  or  they  can 
become  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman  suggested  that  tutors  be 
employed  who  would  teach  the  workers 
new  skills,  and  teach  the  industrialists, 
after  they  had  lost  the  stockholders’ 
money,  how  to  create  new  industries  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  Neither  Mr. 
Hoffman  nor  Mr.  Acheson  suggested  the 
industries  which  would  not  be  affected. 
The  workers  who  would  be  getting  eight 
or  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  day,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  miners  in  this  country,  would 
not  have  to  quit.  When  free  trade  came 
along  in  copper  the  copper  miners  did 
not  need  to  quit.  All  the  employers  had 
to  do  was  to  reduce  their  labor  costs  from 
$11.17  a  day,  which  was  the  rate  of  pay 
in  most  camps,  to  $2.50,  $2.60,  or  $2.40, 
the  rate  paid  in  Chile,  write  the  invest¬ 
ment  down  to  meet  that  particular  emer¬ 
gency,  and  still  mine  copper.  Shoes, 
crockery,  watches,  and  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  this  country  could  still  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  the  workers  would  have  their 
choice  either  of  lowering  wages  and  writ¬ 
ing  off  the  investment  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion,  or  becoming  unemployed  and  go¬ 
ing  on  unemployment  insurance,  if  they 
could  get  on  it,  so  long  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  the  States 
would  support  them.  Does  that  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  does. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  imports  is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  American  standard  of  living,  as  I 
have  just  explained,  since  an  increase  in 
the  imports  of  slave-wage  products  cuts 
production  here.  The  curtailment  of 
production  in  this  country  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  unemployment  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  cuts  made 
at  the  Torquay  Conference  in  England, 
in  September.  This  is  a  one-way  street. 
There  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  it. 

I  would  suggest  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we  have  never  made  a  trade 
agreement;  we  have  made  agreements 
to  lower  tariffs.  The  foreign  nations 
agree  to  lower  tariffs,  but  immediately 
resort  to  quotas,  embargoes,  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  various  other  subterfuges,  and, 
in  addition,  manipulate  the  price  of  their 
currencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  several  different  exchange  values 
for  most  of  the  individual  countries.  I 
have  not  checked  recently,  but  at  one 
time  England  had  20  or  30  different  ex¬ 
change  values  for  her  pound,  and  Argen¬ 
tina  had  at  least  six  different  values  for 
the  peso.  Colombia  has  three  or  four. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  they 
get  around  allowing  us  to  trade  with 
them,  all  enumerated  by  me  last  year  in 
the  debate.  Colombia,  for  instance, 
might  even  give  a  permit  for  the  im¬ 


portation  of  products,  but  it  would  give 
the  importer  an  exchange  different  from 
what  it  gave  his  competitor.  We  will 
assume  that  in  their  particular  unit  of 
money  they  give  one  a  rate  of  three  and 
one-half  to  the  dollar,  and  the  other 
four  and  one-half  to  the  dollar,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion. 

That  is  what  I  meant  in  my  opening 
statement  when  I  said  that  there  are 
dozens  of  ways  of  defeating  us  in  the 
objectives  we  try  to  carry  out  with  our 
representatives  meeting  in  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  that  have  made  their  living  in 
foreign  trade  for  from  100  to  300  years. 

We  are  just  like  neophytes  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  poker  game,  and  have  just 
about  as  much  chance  of  coming  out 
even.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  this  Nation  would 
not  need  a  subsidy  if  the  flexible  import 
fee  principle  should  be  substituted  for 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

By  that  act,  the  Congress  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  the  right 
to  say  what  industries  would  be  pre¬ 
served  and  what  industries  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  would  be  sacrified  upon  the  altar  of 
“one  economic  world.” 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION 

I  now  come  to  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  on  the  President’s  “must” 
list.  Senators  will  recall  the  first  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  State  of  the  Union  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  to 
the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  these  things  were  in  his  “must” 
list:  First,  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  that  final  part  of  the  three- 
part  free-trade  system.  Then  there 
was  point  4,  the  bold  new  program 
which  would  guarantee  the  investments 
which  are  made  in  countries  where  the 
investment  is  gone  the  moment  it  is 
made.  There,  too,  was  the  well-defined 
nationalization,  socialization,  and  ap- 
priation-of-private-capital  pattern,  and 
of  course  increased  appropriations  to 
carry  those  things  out.  That  is  what  the 
President’s  program  boiled  down  to  in 
the  first  message  he  delivered  to  this 
Congress  on  January  4  of  this  year. 

The  International  Trade  Organization, 
which  was  on  his  “must”  list,  to  be  passed 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  not  at  the 
next  session,  would  transfer  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  our  national  economy  directly 
into  the  complete  control  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  the  same  foreign  nations  which 
were  to  sell  their  products,  produced  at 
lower  living  standards  and  by  slave  labor, 
in  this  country. 

The  ITO  is  set  up  to  include,  to  start 
with,  58  nations,  with  58  votes  at  present. 
The  United  States  would  have  one  vote, 
just  as  would  Siam,  that  ,  little  nation, 
many  of  those  people  live  on  canals 
using  the  canals  for  sewage  disposal,  for 
cooking,  for  bathing,  for  fishing.  One 
battalion  of  United  States  Marines  could 
take  over  the  whole  nation  in  3  or  4 
days,  and  half  its  people  would  not  know 
it.  That  nation  has  one  vote  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization  just 
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the  same  as  has  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  ITO 
the  power  to  regulate  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  through  fixing  the  tariffs  and  im¬ 
port  fees  of  its  member  nations. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  half  the 
story.  It  would  also  set  quotas  of  pro¬ 
duction,  if  you  please,  for  the  countries 
signing  its  charter. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  char¬ 
ter,  we  can  theoretically  withdraw  from 
the  ITO  after  3  years  and  6  months’ 
notice,  but  by  then  we  would  be  so  bloody 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  withdrawal 
could  be  effected. 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN - ECA 

The  ECA — formerly  the  Marshall 
plan — is  a  stop-gap  arrangement  to 
make  up  the  trade  balance  deficits  of  the 
16  ECA  European  countries  in  cash  and 
goods  until  such  time  as  the  markets  of 
this  Nation  can  be  divided  with  the  for¬ 
eign  nations  of  the  world  so  that  theo¬ 
retically  there  would  be  no  trade  balance 
deficit. 

The  weakness  in  that  theory  is  that  we 
would  have  no  control  over  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  and  they  could  increase  their  pur¬ 
chases  as  their  credit  increased. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  furnish  the 
money  to  install  the  necessary  industrial 
machinery  in  foreign  countries  to  manu¬ 
facture  products  that  must  be  sold  in 
competition  with  our  own  workingmen 
and  investors.  This  fact  alone  discour¬ 
ages  future  venture  capital. 

The  administration’s  three-part  free- 
trade  program,  then,  includes  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended — the 
ECA,  formerly  the  Marshall  plan — and 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 

IMPORTING  PRODUCTS  OF  CHEAP  LABOR 

There  is  no  practical  difference  in  im¬ 
porting  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
and  in  importing  the  cheap  labor  itself. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  support  one 
and  not  the  other. 

POINT  4 - THE  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM 

Now  the  point  4 — the  bold  new  pro¬ 
gram — is  designed  to  carry  on  where  the 
ECA  eventually  leaves  off — and  will  prove 
to  be  just  one  more  siphon  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  since  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  areas  subject  to  socializa¬ 
tion  and  nationalization  of  capital  and 
industries  can  be  written  off  when  they 
are  made — unless  the  countries  where  the 
investments  are  to  be  made  completely 
change  their  attitude  toward  such  pri¬ 
vate  investments. 

Guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  private 
investments  by  the  country  in  which 
they  are  made  should  be  a  firm  condition 
of  any  future  aid  of  any  kind  from  this 
Nation. 

It  is  definitely  the  responsibility  of  a 
recipient  country  to  establish  a  business 
climate  which  encourages  private  invest¬ 
ments,  and  our  State  Department  should 
make  such  a  condition  a  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Much  of  the  private  investments  to  be 
guaranteed  under  the  point  4,  or  the 
bold  new  program,  are  to  be  expanded 
in  the  colonial  areas,  which  include  the 
Far  East  and  Africa.  It  would  further 
perpetuate  the  colonial  system,  which 


has  been  exploited  by  the  empire-minded 
nations  for  from  100  to  300  years.  What 
areas  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  governed 
by  the  colonial-minded,  empire-minded 
nations?  I  have  visited  those  areas. 
They  are  the  areas  which  produce  tin, 
nickel,  chrome,  manganese,  hemp,  copra, 
and  practically  everything  we  do  not 
produce  here.  The  colonial  nations,  the 
empire-minded  nations  of  England, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
now  Italy,  found  out  over  the  past  300 
years  that  the  countries  which  are  now 
their  colonies  produced  things  which  we 
eventually  would  buy.  The  empire- 
minded  nations  control  the  colonies 
through  the  use  of  slave  labor,  paying 
them  50  or  60  cents  a  day.  In  some  of 
those  colonies  wages  as  low  as  25  cents 
a  day  are  paid. 

The  empire-minded  nations  are  to  be 
encouraged  under  a  free-trade  program 
to  hold  labor  down,  sell  the  copra,  tin, 
nickel  and  so  on  for  what  the  market  will 
pay  in  this  country,  and  keep  the  dif¬ 
ference.  That  is  the  way  the  colonial 
nations,  the  empire-minded  nations 
have  made  a  living  for  from  100  to  300 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
sert  in  the  Record  a  dispatch  which  I 
will  designate  presently.  It  is  dated  May 
1,  and  was  written  by  Paul  Catz,  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  dispatch  is  well 
written.  The  writer  puts  his  finger  on 
the  sensitive  spot.  He  says: 

Considerable  astonishment  was  caused 
here  by  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Marius  W. 
Holtrop  *  *  *  published  this  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  the  report  said,  what 
acute  problem  can  be  solved  by  forming  one 
large  European  market. 

That  is  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
which  many  of  us  advocate.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  one  such  market  would 
do,  he  said. 

Doubtless  by  such  a  large  market  Europe 
in  the  long  run  would  share  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  natural  international  labor  distri¬ 
bution.  But  one  must  fear  that  this  would 
be  preceded  by  a  period  of  great  confusion 
and  great  investment  needs  on  one  side  and 
heavy  capital  losses  on  the  other. 

Moreover,  this  one  great  European  market 
would  yield  no  wheat,  corn,  cotton  oil,  and 
nonferrous  metals.  What  European  coun¬ 
tries  need  more  than  a  larger  market  within 
themselves  is  a  larger  market  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  implications 
of  that  statement  are  not  lost  on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  What  they 
need  is  a  larger  market,  not  within  them¬ 
selves,  but  a  larger  market  in  the  United 
States  for  their  goods. 

Only  in  this  way  could  Europe  earn  more 
dollars  without  having  to  hold  up  her  hands 
for  gifts  which  in  the  long  run  are  hound  to 
undermine  European  good  will  in  America  or 
to  accept  loans  which  she  cannot  repay.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted,  which  was  read  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  address,  would,  as  a  condition 
to  further  help  to  Europe,  require  a  free 
convertibility  of  the  currencies  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  terms  of  each  other 
and  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  referred 
a  few  moments  ago  to  the  International 
Trade  Organization^  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  he  has  given  attention  to 
whether  the  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation’s  Charter,  into  which  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  enter,  is  a  treaty  or  an 
executive  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  a  very  fine  lawyer,  but  I  would  say  to 
him  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  it  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  agreement,  so  that  it  can 
come  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
a  piece  of  legislation  to  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  and 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority. 

That  is  a  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  smart  persons  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
who  have  done  so  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  ratification  of  such  a  proposal  by  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ratification  by  the  Senate  would  re¬ 
quire  a  two-thirds  vote,  which  it  seldom 
is  possible  to  obtain  for  anything  which 
does  not  make  considerable  sense. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair 
would  remind  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that,  in  line  with  the  rule,  Senators  who 
wish  to  ask  questions  of  other  Senators 
should  address  the  Chair  when  asking 
whether  the  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr,  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  most  respectfully 
advises  the  Chair  that  he  did  address 
the  Chair  when  he  asked  whether  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  would  yield  for 
a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  his 
first  question,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
did  address  the  Chair;  but  for  his  second 
question,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  did 
not  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  both  cases  I  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  begs  the  Senator’s  pardon  if  the 
Chair  is  in  error. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Of  course,  the  Chair 
is  quite  correct  in  his  observation  that  a 
Senator  who  wishes  to  ask  another  Sena¬ 
tor  to  yield,  to  permit  a  question,  should 
address  the  Chair.  In  both  cases  I  did 
address  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  glad  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
did  address  the  Chair,  and  he  hopes  all 
Senators  will  do  so. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  was  facing  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  the  reason  v/hy  the  Presiding 
Officer  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  address  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hopes  that  in  the  future  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  and  all  other  Senators 
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will  face  the  Chair  and  then  address  the 
question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  rule  which  requires  that  that  be 
done,  but  I  shall  do  so  at  least  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield,  to  permit  a  further 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Now  that  we  have 
been  properly  reprimanded,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  noted,  has  he  not,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  thus  far  has  been  followed 
in  regard  to  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  as  he  has  indicated,  namely, 
in  bringing  it  before  the  Congress  by 
means  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  which,  if  it  is  passed  by  the  House, 
it  will  come  before  the  Senate?  How¬ 
ever,  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  in  his 
judgment  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  properly  should  be 
considered  an  executive  agreement  or 
whether  it  properly  should  be  considered 
a  treaty. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that,  if  treated  properly,  it 
would  be  a  treaty,  and  would  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  for  proper  discussion, 
with  no  suggestion  of  collusion  between 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  on  the  floor 
when  I  began  my  address,  that  I  believe, 
that  any  attempt  at  collusion  between 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  is  entirely  improper.  Of 
course,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju¬ 
dicial  branches  of  the  Government  were 
established  by  the  Constitution  as  en¬ 
tirely  separate  branches,  and  were 
meant  to  operate  separately. 

Therefore,  I  take  the  position  that  any 
collusion  to  bring  about  an  advance 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  any  meas¬ 
ure  instituted  or  drawn  up  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  and  sent 
by  it  to  the  Congress  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Congress  without  proper  debate 
before  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  would  be  entirely  improper  and 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
what  his  ideas  are  in  that  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  he  must  obtain  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose. ' 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  now 
facing  the  Chair — at  least  at  this  time — 
and  addressing  the  Chair  most  respect¬ 
fully,  I  ask  whether  I  have  leave  to 
answer  the  question. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  would  state  that 
in  my  opinion,  without  determining 
whether  the  action  the  Senator  has  re¬ 
cited  would  constitute  collusion,  I  think 
it  devolves  upon  the  Senate,  when  the 
measure  comes  before  it,  if  it  does,  to 
use  its  own  best  judgment  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  document  presented  to 
the  Senate  is  in  fact  a  treaty  or  is  in 
fact  an  executive  agreement.  If  the 
Senate  concludes  that  the  document  is 
a  treaty,  not  a  mere  executive  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Senate — on  the  theory  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  abide  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — should  decline  to  approve  the  doc¬ 
ument,  and  should  do  so  on  the  ground, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  treaty,  rather  than  a  mere 
executive  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  unanimous  consent  to  ask  a 
further  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  such  collusion  oc¬ 
curs  by  means  of  conferences  between 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
by  which  they  agree  in  advance  that 
such  a  measure  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  necessary  debate, 
would  that  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  certainly  think  it 
would  be.  As  I  stated,  there  are  three 
distinct  branches  of  our  Government, 
namely,  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial.  No  one  of  those  three 
branches  has  any  right  to  dictate  to  the 
others  or  to  agree  that  proper  consid¬ 
eration  shall  not  be  given  by  the  others 
with  respect  to  any  measure. 

To  my  mind — answering  the  Senator’s 
question  further — it  is  appropriate  that 
the  executive  confine  itself  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  functions,  that  the  legislative  branch 
confine  itself  to  the  legislative  functions; 
that  in  the  matter  of  treaties,  the  execu¬ 
tive  present  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Senate  thereupon  determine, 
after  full,  complete,  deliberate  study, 
whether  the  document  should  or  should 
not  be  ratified  by  it,  and  do  so  without 
yielding  to  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch,  should  the  executive 
branch  undertake  to  evidence  such  dic¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  unanimous  consent  to  ask  a 
further  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  I  ask  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  about 
what  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  as 
follows:  If  it  were  possible,  through  col¬ 
lusion,  bipartisan  agreement  or  other 
methods,  to  have  a  meeting  between  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Senators  constituting 
a  minority  in  the  Senate — or,  for  that 
matter,  all  Members  of  the  Senate — and 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  by  which  they  would 
bind  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 


a  bill  or  other  measure  which,  it  would 
be  agreed,  would  be  passed  by  Congress 
without  necessary  debate;  and  if  it  were 
further  agreed  that,  without  proper 
hearings  or  arguments  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  such  a  measure  would  be 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  con¬ 
stitutional,  what  would  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  think  about  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  think  every  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  who  was  a  party  to  such 
proceedings  should  be  impeached.  That 
is  what  I  think  about  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  talks  about  collusion,  and  asks 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  certain 
persons  engaged  in  collusion  and  if  they 
were  able  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
measure  by  Congress  without  debate. 
Of  course  the  Senator  knows  that  that 
cannot  happen. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  know  it  cannot 
happen,  but  it  has  been  tried  and  is  be¬ 
ing  suggested  by  the  Executive  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  knows,  does  he  not,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  there  has  been  collusion  to 
bring  about  agreement  by  the  Senate 
without  debate? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  know  it  has  been 
prevented  so  far,  but  right  now  it  has 
been  tried  again. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  should  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  answer  it,  but 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
forgets  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
at  this  time  to  establish  such  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

What  I  said — I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas — was  that  if  such  persons  make 
an  agreement  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government — call  it  collusion  or 
call  it  something  else — then  it  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  I 
fully  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  it  is  an  impeachment 
offense. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  called  it  collusion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did;  the  dictionary 
defines  collusion  as  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons  to  attain  an 
object  forbidden  by  law.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  can  call  it  anything  he 
wishes  to,  but  any  such  an  agreement 
will  still  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  call  it  bi¬ 
partisan  policy  or  what  you  will. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  is  turning  to  another 
subject  now. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  debate,  and  is  a  serious 
matter  to  me,  regardless  of  how  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  get  the 
point  of  so-called  collusion  settled. 
According  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
it  would  be  collusion  if  Members  of  the 
Senate  discussed  with  the  President 
something  about  a  treaty.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  says  that  would  be  collu¬ 
sion  and,  being  collusion,  the  Supreme 
Court  should  declare  it  unconstitutional. 
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The  Senator  from  Nevada  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that;  he  does  not  seriously  advance 
that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  at  no  time  even  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  simple  discussion  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  say? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  review  exactly 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  heard  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  previous  remarks,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  he,  means  by  stating  that 
such  action  will  be  taken  by  means  of 
“collusion.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Texas  completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  yield  further  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  another 
question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  will 
answer  that  question,  then  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Just  what  question 
does  the  Senator  from  Texas  want  an¬ 
swered? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  My  question  is  this : 
What  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
“collusion”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  means  is  that  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  for  the  Senate, 
through  its  representatives,  to  make  a 
bipartisan  agreement  with  the  executive 
department,  agreeing  in  advance  that  a 
certain  treaty,  agreement,  or  other  legis¬ 
lation  will  receive  favorable  action. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know  of 
such  a  thing  ever  having  happened  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  it  happened,  but  is  not  happening 
at  this  time.  The  press  is  continually 
quoting  the  executive  department  that 
the  policy — bipartisan  foreign  policy — 
is  being  revived. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Anyone  may  claim 
anything,  as  we-  have  known  now  for 
several  weeks.  Many  claim  things  which 
are  not  true. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  he  is  the  one  who  is  denying 
that  such  an  attempt  is  being  made,  and 
press  reports  indicate  that  he  is  trying  to 
bring  about  euch  a  condition. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Trying  to  bring 
what  about? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Bipartisan  control. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  There  cannot  be 
bipartisan  control  except  through  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  where  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
wants  to  keep  the  control — in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  as  the  Senate  floor  after 
full  debate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  favors  control  by  the  minority. 
I  favor  control  by  the  majority.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  talks 
about  collusion.  How  can  the  majority 
collude  against  the  minority?  They  do 
not  need  to  collude.  If  the  majority  has 
the  votes,  it  can  go  ahead  and  do  what 


it  pleases,  and  it  d._s  not  reqiure  any 
collusion.  But  I  resent  the  charge  of 
collusion.  It  implies  something  morally 
wrong.  Collusion  implies  something  that 
may  be  illegal.  When  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  says  there  is  a  purpose  to  get 
together,  to  collude,  to  bind  the  Senate 
so  that  the  Senate  cannot  even  debate 
a  bill  or  a  treaty,  it  is  ridiculous  on  its 
face. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
the  whole  attempt  to  commit  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  advance,  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  on  the  face  of  it,  and  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  also 
agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  any  man  who  is  a  party  to  such 
an  agreement  should  be  impeached. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  not  definite.  He  knows  much 
that  is  not  so,  though  he  does  know  some 
things  that  are  so.  Does  he  know  of  any 
case  of  collusion  of  that  kind?  If  so, 
let  him  state  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  dispatches  are  filled  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  such  bipartisan  agreements  now. 
The  bipartisan  policy  is  being  revived 
they  say.  I  notice  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  eight  committees.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  has  appointed  those  committees, 
but  special  writers  and  others  point  out 
that  it  is  a  move,  in  the  right  direction, 
toward  bipartisan  control.  If  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  means 
what  he  says,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  bring  a  matter  to  the  Congress  and 
have  it  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  I  am 
with  him  all  the  way.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  will  support  that  theory, 
because  he  believes  that  that  is  what  is 
intended  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  which  three 
branches  of  the  Government  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  three  branches  should  be  kept 
completely  independent.  I  fully  agree 
with  and  emphasize  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said 
in  that  regard.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  such  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  ahead  of  time,  an  agreement  that  a 
certain  piece  of  legislation  or  a  certain 
treaty  shall  be  accepted  when  it  reaches 
the  Senate,  is  wrong  in  principle;  any 
such  agreement  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution;  and  I  fully  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  as  to  what  the  penalty  should  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  agreement  the  Senator 
may  have  happened  to  see.  Perhaps  it  is 
dark  rumors  circulating  in  the  bushes, 
of  which  the  Senator  is  afraid.  I  know 
of  no  collusion. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  appointed  eight  com¬ 
mittees.  Those  eight  committees  were 
appointed  not  for  any  sinister  purpose. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy.  Those  eight  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  so  that  each  of 
them  would  specialize  oh  certain  policies 


in  certain  areas,  and  to  let  them  special¬ 
ize  more  or  less  on  those  particular 
things,  without  giving  up  their  right  to 
vote  on  matters  generally.  We  did  that 
in  behalf  of  efficiency.  There  had  been 
some  complaints.  They  were  without 
foundation,  but  there  had  been  some 
complaints  by  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senator’s  party  that  they  were  not 
being  advised  in  advance.  If  there  is 
any  collusion,  that  kind  of  collusion  is 
not  collusion  about  the  foreign  policy. 
The  subcommittees,  with  specialists  to 
assist  them,  were  appointed  so  that  any 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  or  any  other 
Senator  could  contact  them  at  any  time, 
before  or  after  or  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

One  other  thing,  and  I  am  through. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not  afraid 
of  the  rumors  of  collusion  in  the  bushes 
or  any  place  else — he  simply  believes 
that  there  should  be  no  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  before 
reaching  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  object - 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  object  to 
questions  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  let  me  alone. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  merely  want  the 
Senator  to  make  his  question  clear. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  is 
not  going  to  object,  I  suggest  he  let  me 
proceed. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  let  the 
Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  talks  about  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government.  Of 
course  the  Constitution  created  three  co¬ 
ordinate  branches,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  speak 
to  each  other.  It  does  not  mean  that 
they  cannot  have  any  contact.  It  does 
not  mean  that  when  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  Government  meet  on  the 
street  they  must  look  the  other  way  in 
order  not  to  see  the  judges,  in  order  not 
to  see  the  legislators,  or  in  order  not  to 
see  the  President,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  branch  of  the  Government  has  its 
responsibilities,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  several  branches  are  not  supposed 
to  be  enclosed  in  an  airtight  or  a  water¬ 
proof  compartment  so  that  they  may  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Government,  regardless  of  where  the 
primary  jurisdiction  may  lie.  That  is 
another  ridiculous  statement  about  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  Senate  our  primary 
responsibility  is  to  deal  with  legislative 
matters.  That  does  not  prevent  our 
considering  matters  which  possibly  may 
lie  primarily  within  other  jurisdictions. 
It  is  not  that  we  exercise  the  power,  but 
we  have  a  part  in  forming  public  opinion ; 
and  public  opinion,  after  all,  in  this 
country  is  the  ruling  power.  It  decides 
questions.  It  makes  the  policy  that  the 
Government  advances  and  pursues. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  He  is  most  gen¬ 
erous.  I  have  been  listening  to  him  a 
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great  deal,  and  I  thank  him  for  listening 
to  me  for  a  very  few  moments. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  explanation 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  important  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  when  he  says 
there  is  no  attempt  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  agree  on  anything  in  advance  through 
the  eight  committees  he  has  set  up.  I 
know  now  that  the  newspapers  have  not 
given  the  full  story,  and  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Senator  for  his  explanation 
that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  sum  up,  at  this 
moment,  so  we  may  know  exactly  the 
point  in  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  I  meant  was 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  dark, 
dangerous,  and  slimy  charge  of  collusion. 
There  is  no  collusion  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  five  Republicans  and  eight 
Democrats.  So  far  as  I  know,  political 
questions  have  never  been  raised  in  the 
committee.  I  have  been  chairman  of 
it  for  some  years,  and  I  challenge  any 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  point  out  wherein  I  have  ever, 
at  any  time,  raised  any  political  or  par¬ 
tisan  question  in  the  committee. 

I  have  attended  many  international 
conferences  with  distinguished  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
will  say  that  I  have  injected  any  kind  of 
partisanship  or  partisan  politics  into 
their  deliberations.  I  have  a  letter — I 
shall  not  quote  from  it — from  a  very  high 
and  very  distinguished  Republican,  con¬ 
gratulating  me  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  eight  subcommittees  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  applauding  me  and 
saying  that  it  confirms  the  policy  I  have 
advocated  for  years  of  handling  foreign 
relations  above  and  beyond  low  political, 
bar-room,  back-stage,  domino-room  poli¬ 
tics.  That  has  never  been  my  purpose, 
and  it  has  never  been  a  habit  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  have  undertaken,  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs,  to  represent  the 
American  view,  the  American  interest, 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
of  its  people.  I  have  never  on  any 
occasion  injected  partisan  considera¬ 
tions.  I  have  never  charged  that  the 
minority  had  colluded;  I  have  never 
charged  that  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  had  colluded  because  they  had 
spoken  to  some  of  the  other  members. 
Because  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges!  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]  do  not  agree 
with  me,  I  have  never  charged  that  they 
colluded  or  had  acted  in  the  dark.  No, 
Mr.  President;  my  record  is  an  open 
book.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  I  have  never  injected 
politics  or  partisan  considerations  into 
that  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  thankful  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
very  clear  explanation  of  his  long-time 
stewardship  of  a  very  important  com¬ 


mittee  and  to  know  that  he  will  under 
no  conditions  be  a  party  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  collusion  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

To  sum  up  in  connection  with  that 
particular  point,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  ap¬ 
pointed  eight  subcommittees  for  the  bi¬ 
partisan  purpose  indicated  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  have  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  appointed  the  sub¬ 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  bipartisan  policy  which  would 
amount  to  an  advance  agreement  on  a 
proposed  treaty  or  agreement  between 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
executive  and  would  amount  to  collu¬ 
sion  to  defeat  proper  and  necessary  de¬ 
bate  and  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  as  such  should  be  pun¬ 
ishable,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  indicated  by  impeachment.  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  accusing 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  of  en¬ 
tering  into  a  collusion.  Some  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  seem  un¬ 
duly  agitated  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  mentioned  the 
fact  that  if  there  were  collusion,  which 
I  take  to  mean  an  understanding  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  it  would  create  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  situation  and  should  be  punishable 
by  impeachment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  included  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  by  Mr. 
Paul  Catz,  of  the  New  York  Times,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  that  newspaper  today,  May  1, 
1950,  entitled  “One  Big  Market  in  Eu¬ 
rope  Opposed,”  with  a  subheading  read¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

Netherlands  Bank  Head  Says  What  Is 
Needed  Is  Larger  Outlet  for  Goods  in  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Big  Market  in  Europe  Opposed — 

Netherlands  Bank  Head  Says  What  Is 

Needed  Is  Larger  Outlet  for  Goods  in 

United  States 

(By  Paul  Catz) 

Amsterdam,  April  30. — Considerable  aston¬ 
ishment  was  caused  here  by  the  annual  report 
of  Dr.  Marius  W.  Holtrop,  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  published  this  week. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see,”  the  report  said 
“what  acute  problem  can  be  solved  by  form¬ 
ing  one  large  European  market.  Doubtless 
by  such  a  large  market  Europe  in  the  long 
run  would  share  in  the  advantages  of  na¬ 
tural  international  labor  distribution.  But 
one  must  fear  that  this  would  be  preceded  by 
a  period  of  great  confusion  and  great  invest¬ 
ment  needs  on  one  side  and  heavy  capital 
losses  on  the  other. 

“Moreover  this  one  great  European  mar¬ 
ket  would  yield  no  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oil, 
and  nonferrous  metals.  What  European 
countries  need  more  than  a  larger  market 
within  themselves  is  a  larger  market  in  the 
United  States.  Only  in  this  way  could  Europe 
earn  more  dollars  without  having  to  hold  up 
her  hand  for  gifts  which  in  the  long  run  are 
bound  to  undermine  European  good  will  in 
America  or  to  accept  loans  which  she  cannot 
repay. 

“It  is  improbable  that  the  problem  of  the 
dollar  scarcity  can  be  solved  unless  the 
United  States  helps  to  promote  a  much  larger 
American  market  by  reducing  existing  import 
hindrances.” 


Dr.  Holtrop  maintained  that  the  economic 
financial  situation  in  the  Netherlands  last 
year  has  materially  Improved;  that  inflation¬ 
ary  tendencies  almost  have  disappeared  and 
monetary  equilibrium  shortly  will  be  reached. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  deficit  on  current 
items  on  the  balance  of  payments  have  fallen 
from  947,000,000  to  239,000,000  guilders,  but 
warned  any  further  raising  of  Government 
expenditures  would  threaten  the  value  of  the 
guilder. 

Dr.  Holtrop  said  the  Netherlands  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  dollar  re¬ 
serves  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  $295,000,- 
000,  against  $243,000,000  a  year  ago. 

The  recovery  bank  has  voluntarily  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  the  World  Bank  loan 
granted  last  year  from  $15,000,000  to 
$8,800,000. 

This  was  because  some  industries  with  al¬ 
locations  of  these  special  purpose  dollars 
have  been  able  to  buy  their  equipment  else¬ 
where,  especially  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 
In  addition,  some  projects  planned  under  the 
lean  have  become  too  expensive  because  of 
devaluation. 

Dutch  financial  circls  think  this  renounce¬ 
ment  reflects  a  more  favorable  trend  in  Dutch 
payments  and  dollar  balance  and  that  it 
shows  the  Dutch  desire  not  to  increase  Hol¬ 
land’s  liabilities  abroad  above  what  is  strictly 
necessary. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown, 
who  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
outstanding  columnists  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  dispatch  appears  in  the 
Washington  Star.  He  says: 

As  things  stand  today  the  Republican 
Party  is  being  called  upon  to  support  pol¬ 
icies,  the  background  of  which  they  do  not 
know,  in  the  consultation  on  which  they 
do  not  participate,  and  in  the  decision  of 
which  they  have  no  voice. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada,  in  quoting  that  article,  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  there  is  no  consultation. 
A  little  while  ago  he  was  complaining 
that  there  was  consultation — too  much 
consultation;  in  fact,  collusion.  I  do 
not  know,  in  my  experience,  of  anything 
such  as  the  Senator  imagines  ever  hav¬ 
ing  happened.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  in  which  Republican  Representa¬ 
tives,  Democratic  Representatives,  and 
the  White  House  ever  got  together, 
talked  things  over,  and  agreed  that  a 
certain  thing  would  be  done.  We  de¬ 
bate  questions  and  discuss  them  and  act 
as  American  Senators  should  act. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  trespass.  I  apologize  for 
trespassing  so  much  upon  his  time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  interrupt  at  any  time,  on 
any  subject.  I  am  doubly  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  has  made  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
use  the  eight  subcommittees,  through 
collusion  or  any  other  method,  to  under¬ 
take  to.  bring  about  any  understanding 
ahead  of  time  as  to  what  action  the 
United  States  Senate  will  take  on  any 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  or  treaty 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  am 
doubly  grateful  that  the  Senator  has 
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made  that  point  entirely  clear,  and, 
therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and,  I  take  the  responsibility 
of  saying,  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri,  do  not 
apply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  if  there  be  no  such  collusion  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
now  complain — I  understand  he  does — 
because  of  Republicans  being  consulted 
before  final  action  on  these  questions 
has  taken  place?  We  hear  wild  and 
raucous  cries  from  members  of  his  party 
that  they  are  not  being  consulted.  Now 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  complains  that 
they  have  been  consulted.  Which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  does  the  Senator  take? 
Does  he  think  they  should  be  consulted, 
or  does  he  think  they  should  not  be 
consulted? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nevada  was  quoting 
from  a  special  writer.  It  was  not  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  who  was 
speaking — he  is  simply  making  it  plain 
that  any  such  advance  agreements  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons  in  this  case 
would  be  collusion,  because  it  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  When  the  Senator 
rises  and  reads  an  article  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  he  is  approving  it;  he  is 
adopting  it.  The  words  are  no  longer 
the  words  of  the  writer;  they  are  the 
words  of  the  Senator  who  is  quoting 
them  with  approval. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis¬ 
like  to  differ  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  who  has  served  so  many 
years  longer  than  I  in  this  distinguished 
body,  but  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  often  places  articles  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  which  clarify  points, 
not  always  agreeing  in  every  particular 
with  the  position  taken  by  him.  Read¬ 
ing  portions  of  such  an  article  in  no 
way  commits  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  places  articles  in  the  Record 
which  do  not  represent  his  views  but 
which  clarify  his  views.  If  the  article 
clarifies  his  views,  he  is  agreeing  to  the 
clarification,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  like 
to  be  fair.  I  did  not  say  it  was  clarifying 
the  views  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada;  I  said  it  was  clarifying  a  point. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  a  point.  If 
it  clarifies  a  point,  it  helps  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  sure  it  will  help 
him.  I  was  quoting  from  a  distinguished 
writer  and  I  had  not  as  yet  finished  the 
quotation. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  habit  of  placing  matters  in 
the  Record.  He  said  it  was  his  habit. 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  I  did  not  say  it 
was  a  habit,  I  simply  stated  that  when 
a  point  in  question  can  be  clarified  in 
that  manner  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  availed  himself  of  that  method. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  meant. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  hope  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  will  remain 
in  his  own  bailiwick  and  not  discuss  my 
habits. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  be  interrupted,  I  shall  not 
trespass  further. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  always  happy  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  but  I  wish  he  would 
speak  of  his  own  habits,  not  of  my  habits. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  My  habits  are  above 
reproach,  of  course.  However,  the  Sen¬ 
ator — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Texas  addressing  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  address  a  question  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
any  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  put  items  into  the  Record  and 
says  they  clarify  a  point.  In  putting 
them  in  the  Record  he  says  he  does  not 
necessarily  agree  with  them.  He  said 
they  clarify  a  point.  I  say  that  if  they 
make  a  point  clearer  to  him — and  evi¬ 
dently  them  must — then  he  is  at  least 
to  that  extent  approving  an  article,  and 
approving  of  what  the  writer  says.  If 
that  is  not  the  case,  he  ought  not  to 
sanction  with  his  approval,  his  blessing, 
and  his  acolade  of  perfection,  an  article 
or  the  word  of  someone  else  which  he 
does  not  believe  in,  or  does  not  have  any 
basis  for  agreeing  with.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  ideas  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  However,  it  does  not  move 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  from  his  earlier 
position,  namely,  that  he  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  agree  with  every  para¬ 
graph  of  an  article  which  is  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  continue 
with  the  reading  of  the  article; 

As  things  stand  today  the  Republican 
Party  is  being  called  upon  to  support 
policies  the  background  of  which  they  do 
not  know,  in  the  consultation  on  which 
they  do  not  participate,  and  in  the  decision 
of  which  they  have  no  voice. 

The  big  question  is  just  whom  Mr.  Dulles 
is  supposed  to  represent.  He  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  Republic  National  Committee.  He 
does  not  represent  the  Republican  minority 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Nor  does  he 
represent  any  segment  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  noted  in  the  last  connection 
that  he  was  defeated  in  his  one  and  only 
attempt  to  win  public  office. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  will  not  think  I  am  condemning 
Mr.  Dulles  for  his  ideas.  They  are  Mr. 
Dulles’  ideas.  They  are  not  the  ideas 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 


May  1 

I  quote  further: 

If  the  Democrats  were  far-seeing  they 
would  understand  how  a  sincere  effort  to 
win  Republican  cooperation  now  would  Work 
to  their  advantage  in  case  of  a  change  of 
administration  in  1952,  1956,  or  any  other 
time. 

I  suppose  that  means  that  the  State 
Department  could  get  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  their  policy — which  I  call  a 
stupid  foreign  policy,  if  it  can  be  called 
anything— if  already  agreed  upon  by  the 
minority  side. 

It  is  presumed  that  we  would  go  right 
on  with  their  stupid  policy  with  no 
change  in  1952  even  if  the  Republicans 
won  the  Presidency  and  had  &  majority 
in  Congress.  It  would  be  a  case  of  one 
big  happy  family.  We  go  off  the  deep 
end  together  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  which  has  proved  the  most  colossal 
failure  in  modern  times.  It  is  under¬ 
standable  that  the  executive  branch 
would  want  to  share  the  blame  with  the 
Republicans. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  goes  to  another  point,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
permission  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Was  not  the  Senator 
speaking  of  proposed  legislation  which 
might  have  been  referred  to  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  or  even  might  not  have 
been  referred  to  a  legislative  committee, 
or  which,  in  the  formulative  stage,  bi¬ 
partisan  support  was  asked,  either  by 
agreement  or  in  some  such  fashion?  Is 
not  that  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  been  speaking  of? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  I  will  say  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  merely  wanted  to  show  that 
the  1950  Republican  Party  platform 
states  in  words  of  one  syllable  that  we 
believe  in  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition,  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  importation  of  goods  from  cheap 
slave  labor  areas  which  might  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  workers  and 
farmers,  and  injure  industry.  We  state 
in  our  platform  that  we  are  opposed  to 
any  such  proposal. 

The  three  points  laid  down  by  the  State 
Department,  to  which  the  Democratic 
Pary  has  subscribed  time  after  time,  in¬ 
cluded  the  three-part  free-trade  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  ECA,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization. 

I  wish  to  point  out  definitely  once  and 
for  all  that  a  Republican  cannot  be  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  foreign  policy; 
that  he  cannot  approve  a  bipartisan  pol¬ 
icy,  even  if  it  were  not  against  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  unless  he  changes 
his  policy  and  disagrees  with  the  foreign 
trade  plank  of  the  Republican  platform 
for  1952. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  the  formulative 
stage  there  cannot  be  a  pledge,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator,  without  a  viola- 
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tion  of  one  or  the  other  function  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government.  Is 
that  the  position  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  if  there  is  collu¬ 
sion  through  a  bipartisan  policy  or  any 
other  subterfuge. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  interested  in 
another  phase,  which  I  believe  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
formulative  stage  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
am  interested  in  executive  agreements 
which  have  been  entered  into,  and  as 
to  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  no  information  at  all.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
knew  anything  about  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment?  I  ask  him  if  it  was  ever  proposed 
to  a  legislative  committee  or  proposed  to 
either  party?  Was  anybody  else  ever 
consulted  about  it?  I  ask  the  same  thing 
about  the  agreement  reached  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  I  ask  about  the  Chinese  policy 
which  has  been  formulated. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  brought  up  that 
point.  It  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  Yatlas,  the  Potsdams,  and  the  Te- 
herans  that  I  am  speaking  today.  It  is 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  things, 
whereby  the  executive  department  can 
make  an  agreement  through  its  lead¬ 
ers,  and  have  it  go  into  effect  without 
any  action  on  the  Senate  floor,  such- as 
the  Yalta  agreement,  about  which  we 
do  not  know  very  much  even  now.  We 
only  know  that  it  gave  a  foothold  to 
Russia  in  China  and  Asia,  and  gave 
the  bread  basket  of  China  to  Russia  by 
giving  Russia  full  control  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  of  Manchuria  and  of  its 
harbors.  Likewise,  Berlin  was  given  to 
Russia  by  not  providing  any  means  of 
egress  and  ingress  for  us. 

Any  10-year-old  boy  in  a  real  estate 
office  would  know  better  than  to  do  a 
thing  like  that.  It  cost  us  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  the  Berlin  air  lift. 
It  cost  us  hundreds  of  dollars  to  trans¬ 
port  each  ton  of  coal  into  Berlin.  It 
cost  us  much  equipment  and  many  lives. 
Yet  it  is  built  up  in  this  country  as  a 
great  heroic  effort. 

It  was  a  heroic  effort  by  the  boys  who 
did  the  work.  It  was  not  a  very  heroic 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  great  State  De¬ 
partment  which  made  the  agreement 
with  Russia  that  made  it  necessary  to  do 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  Yalta  agreement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  that  since  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  beginning  in  1947,  any 
questions  about  the  inquiry  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  and  other  similar  agreements 
have  been  rebuffed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  The  only  time  the 
question  of  bipartisanship  in  our  foreign 
policy  is  brought  in  is  after  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  met  with  a  failure.  Then 
it  asks  for  bipartisanship.  Then  it  wants 
another  party  to  assume  responsibility 
for  a  failure.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Texas  were  here  to  hear  this.  An  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  lack  of  any  bi¬ 
partisan  policy  is  the  case  of  Yalta.  An¬ 
other  example  is  China.  We  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  debate  an  executive  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  we  have  already 
yielded  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  earth  and  brought  it  into 
the  orbit  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  inter¬ 
jected  that  question  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Is  the  Senator 
complaining  about  a  bipartisan  policy  or 
the  lack  of  a  bipartisan  policy?  One 
minute  he  says  that  the  minority  party 
was  not  consulted,  and  the  next  minute 
he  says  that  they  are  consulted.  What 
is  the  Senator  complaining  about? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  clear  on  the  matter.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said  that  there 
never  was  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
and  any  collusion  to  gain  any  such  ad¬ 
vance  agreements  would  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
executive  branch  to  have  a  bipartisan 
policy,  because  any  collusion  necessary 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  independent  branches 
of  the  Government,  whether  it  be  the 
judicial  and  the  legislative,  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  legislative,  or  the  judicial 
and  the  executive  and  legislative,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
dication  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  that  he  ever,  at  any  time,  approved 
of  such  a  foreign  policy. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  collusion  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  speaking 
today.  I  do  not  know  how  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  can  mis¬ 
understand  it. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Constitution 
says  that  the  President  shall  have  the 
power,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  object  if  the  President  wants  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Senate  before  he  negotiates  a 
treaty?  Does  he  think  that  is  improper? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  that  any 
agreement  made  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  and  the 
legislative  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ahead  of  time,  which  was  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  Senate  floor  without 
proper  debate  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  in  asking  a  question  of  an¬ 


other  Member  of  the  Senate  he  must 
first  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for 
one  more  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  According  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  the  President  has  a  duty  to  ask  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  what  is 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  President  is  not  asking 
for  the  advice  of  the  minority  party. 
I  think  he  should  ask  the  advice  of  both 
parties  before  treaties  are  negotiated  in 
order  that  he  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  the  Senators  of  the  United  States 
want. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  generally  accepted  to 
mean  that  the  Senate  considers  any 
treaty  or  nomination  presented  to  it  in¬ 
dependently — and  accepts  or  rejects 
such  proposal  after  full  debate. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  very  glad  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  has  raised  the  point. 
He  is  not  complaining  if  the  President 
asks  the  Senator  or  any  group  of  Sen¬ 
ators  anything  he  desires  to  ask  them. 
The  Executive  is  not  supposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House.  It  has  unfortunately  become  a 
habit,  during  the  last  18  years  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  rule,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  for  the  Congress  to 
pass,  and  in  most  cases  has  insisted  that 
it  not  be  changed. 

What  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  objecting  to  at  the  moment  is  any 
agreement,  any  collusion,  between  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch,  and  the  executive  branch, 
which  would  preclude  adequate  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  a  full  under¬ 
standing  not  only  of  Senators  during 
such  debate,  but  the  public  understand¬ 
ing  throughout  the  United  States,  before 
any  legislation  is  passed  or  any  treaty 
is  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
a  Times -Herald  dispatch  dated  Satur¬ 
day,  December  31,  1949,  in  regard  to  the 
bipartisan  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Malone  Scores  Vandenberg  on  Bipartisan 
Policy 

Bipartisan  handling  of  America’s  foreign 
policy,  “a  misnomer  intended  to  sugar-coat 
internationalists  in  selling  out  our  -workers,” 
was  sharply  criticized  yesterday  by  Senator 
Malone  (Republican),  of  Nevada. 

Malone  took  issue  with  one  of  his  own  Re¬ 
publican  Party  chieftains.  Senator  Vanden¬ 
berg,  of  Michigan,  a  determined  advocate  of 
bipartisan  treatment  of  tariffs  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Malone  said: 

“Many  measures  enacted  with  the  aid  of 
the  so-called  bipartisan  policy  supported  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  just  affirmed  by  him, 
have  removed  the  floor  under  wages  and  in¬ 
vestments,  and  is  rapidly  transferring  Amer¬ 
ican  jobs  to  foreign  soil.” 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  BLAMED 

“This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
1934  trade  agreements  act  as  extended,  giv¬ 
ing  the  State  Department  authority  to  lower 
the  floor  under  wages  and  investments  75 
percent  by  arbitrarily  lowering-  tariffs  after 
perfunctory  hearings,  and  includes  making 
up  the  trade  balance  deficits  of  the  European 
countries  in  cash  each  year  through  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

“The  bipartisan  policy  also  includes  the 
International  Trade  Organization  from  the 
President’s  ‘must’  legislation  list  for  early  in 
1950.  It  includes  58  nations,  each  with  one 
vote  (we  would  have  the  same  vote  as  Siam), 
and  we  would  transfer  to  the  ITO  all  of  our 
rights  to  fix  tariffs  and  import  fees  to  main¬ 
tain  the  floor  under  our  own  standard  of 
living  wages  and  investments.  In  addition, 
this  organization  is  to  have  full  authority  to 
fix  production  quotas  of  agricultural,  mining, 
and  industrial  products  for  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
with  no  appeal  from  decisions.” 

TWO  COURSES  OPEN 

“This  Nation  does  not  have  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  It  has  a  series  of  financial  programs, 
furnishing  cash  and  goods  to  foreign  nations 
without  requiring  the  usual  courtesy  of  in¬ 
tegrity  of  private  investments,  free  converti¬ 
bility  of  their  currency  in  terms  of  the  dollar, 
and  equal  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

“There  can  be  only  two  courses  of  action 
that  this  Nation  can  logically  pursue  as  a 
foreign  policy:  First,  an  understanding  with 
Russia  that  she  withdraw  within  her  own 
borders,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  to  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader  that  it  is  about  6:15 
o’clock,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  has  not 
anywhere  near  concluded  his  address.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  would  feel  that  it  is 
about  time  to  take  a  recess,  and  permit 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  take  the  floor  tomorrow  to  conclude 
his  address? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  may  resume  the  floor 
when  the  session  of  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  at 
this  time.  Is  that  the  understanding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
understood. 

RECESS 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  24  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
May  2,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  1  legislative  day  of  March 
£9),  1950: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East 

Edwin  F.  Stanton,  of  California,  now  Am¬ 
bassador-Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Thailand,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on'' the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  established  by  the  Economic  and 


Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  March 
28,  1947. 

United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Educational  Exchange  for  terms  ex¬ 
piring  January  27,  1953,  and  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  appointed  and  qualified 
(reappointments) : 

Harold  W.  Dodds,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edwin  B.  Fred,  of  Wisconsin. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
The  following-named  candidates  for  ap¬ 
pointment  and  promotion  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 

To  be  surgeon  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  date  of  acceptance: 
Benjamin  J.  Chester 

To  be  assistant  veterinarian  (equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant) ,  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  acceptance: 

Preston  Holden 

To  be  nurse  officer  (equivalent  to  the 
Army  rank  of  major),  effective  date  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  : 

Virginia  Arnold 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian  (equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective  date 
of  acceptance: 

Susanne  D  Cihunka 

urgeons  to  be  senior  surgeons  ( equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel) ; 
JohnNB.  Vander  Edward  K.  Reid  - 

Albert  >L.  Chapman  John  D.  Porterfield 
Henry  LNKohn 

Dental  \jirgeon  to  be  senior  dental  sur¬ 
geon  (equivalent  to  the  Army  yank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel)  : 

Joseph  E.  UXsworth 

Scientists  to  Be  senior  scientists  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Army  rtmk  of  lieutenant  colonel) : 
Charles  G.  Dobrovolhw  /Willard  T.  Haskins 
Malcolm  J.  Williams  V  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell 
Senior  nurse  officers  V>  be  nurse  directors 
(equivalent  to  the  Army-rank  of  colonel) : 
Lucille  Petry  / 

Pearl  Mclver 
Assistant  nurse  officers  to  be  senior  as¬ 
sistant  nurs/  officers  (equivaleri\to  the  Army 
rank  of  captain)  : 

Mildred  E.  Barnett 
Rutlj/E.  Anderson 

In  the  Army 

(tOMOTIONS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  ' 
UNITED  STATES 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotions 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,' 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  502  and  510 
of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Those 
officers  whose  names  are  preceded  by  the 
■'symbol  ( X )  have  been  examined  for  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  and  found  physically  qualified 
for  promotion.  All  others  are  subject  to 
physical  examination  required  by  law. 

To  be  colonels 

Clark  Norace  Bailey,  015839. 

William  Clyde  Baker,  Jr.,  016371. 

Wallace  Hayden  Barnes,  016426. 

Elliott  Jeff  Barnette,  028847. 

Keith  Richard  Barney,  016377. 

William  Livingston  Bayer,  016372. 

Hugh  Belden,  028819. 

John  Henry  Fritz  Bittner,  028870. 

Jacob  Haberle  Bloss,  041416. 

Oliver  Blanchfield  Brown,  041418. 

Harold  Anthony  Brusher,  016381. 
Raymond  Thayer  Bunker,  028864. 

James  Vincent  Carroll,  012119. 

Samuel  Pickens  Collins,  016444. 

La  Veil  Irvin  Cooley,  028858. 

William  Preston  Corderman,  016387. 
William  Murlin  Creasy,  016397. 

Robert  Eugene  Mousseau  Des  Islets,  016403. 
William  Jesse  Deyo,  Jr.,  016449. 

Russell  George  Duff,  014646. 


William  Peirce  Ennis,  Jr.,  016436. 

Wendell  Welby  Fertig,  041406. 

Halbert  Ernest  Fillinger,  041403. 

Maurice  John  Fitzgerald,  028851. 

Harold  McClure  Forde,  016409. 

Donald  Martin  Forney,  038607. 

James  William  Fraser,  038602. 

Andrew  Suter  Gamble,  015801 
Lewis  Sherrill  Griffing,  016413 
Leslie  Ellis  Griffith,  041409.  - 
Aaron  Steele  Guthrie,  050894. 

Elmer  Peter  Hardenbergja,  028940. 
George  Albert  Harvey,  089516. 

Benjamin  Peter  Heiser,  016450. 

E’dward  Herendeen,  014623. 

William  Edward  House,  016406. 

Gordon  Douglas  Ingraham,  028848. 
Montgomery  Chamberlayne  Jackson,  Jr., 
028820. 

Harry  Warren' Johnson,  016391. 

Malcolm  Dudley  Jones,  Jr.,  016435. 

Werner  Eugene  Jones,  028850. 

Malcolm.  Raymond  Kammerer,  016403. 

X  Mauriqe  Stewart  Kerr,  010973. 

Arthuf  August  Gerhart  Kirchhoff,  016396. 
Robert  Herman  Krueger,  015332. 

Waldo  Eugene  Laidlaw,  016414. 

Paul  Hudson  Lawrence,  041420. 

Rutledge  Maurice  Lawson,  010493. 
Frederick  Stevens  Lee,  039518. 

Alfred  Russell  Marcy,  038597. 

Harwood  Leon  Marshall,  028862. 

Norman  Arthur  Matthias,  016400. 

Richard  Walden  Mayo,  016430. 

Preston  Brooks  Mayson,  039532. 

Robert  Kinzie  McDonough,  016394. 

James  Joseph  Menagh,  050913. 

Carl  William  Meyer,  016071. 

William  Michener,  08270. 

Earl  Lewis  Mickelson,  028823. 

John  Vincent  Mills,  028816. 

William  Hunt  Mills,  016376.  • 

Benjamin  Franklin  Modisett,  039526. 

Roy  Philip  Moss,  028838. 

James  Alva  Murphey,  011818. 

Earl  Jerome  Murphy,  016421. 

Clarence  James  Nelson,  050942. 

George  Patrick  O’Neill,  015773. 

Harold  George  Osborne,  028866. 

Harrold  Franklyn  Osborne,  028865. 

Ralph  Morris  Osborne,  016399. 

Guy  Lionel  Pace,  028826. 

Richard  Wyman  Pearson,  016384. 

John  Ensor  Perman,  016419. 

Gerald  Peterson,  028912. 

James  Nicholas  Purcell,  041397. 

Rene  Odilon  Quenneville,  039524. 

Parker  Montrose  Reeve,  016390. 

Earl  Lewis  Ringler,  016431. 

Joseph  Honore  Rousseau,  Jr.,  012763. 
John  Matthew  Ruddy,  041426. 

Henry  Mathew  Rund,  038606. 

.  Louis  Bernard  Rutte,  015928. 

John  Lawrence  Ryan,  Jr.,  016451. 

les  Forbes  Seals,  041423. 

GiiStav  Leonard  Seligmann,  041400. 

Paui  Andrew  Shields,  041424. 
ClerinsRodney  Smith,  016388. 

Wilberu  August  Speir,  041398. 

Fiorre  Jolan  Stagliano,  016389. 

Walter  Clement  Stanton,  016433. 

John  Cline  Strickler,  016445. 

Perry  Dillon  Swindler,  028827. 

Myron  Benjamin  Tauer,  028834. 

Egon  Rowland  T&usch,  016452. 

Benjamin  Easton  Thurston,  016408. 
George  Frederick  Titus,  038604. 

Holger  Nelson  Tofloyv  016422. 

John  Wayne  Trone,  039523. 

Sumner  Pinkham  TuftsjVp28926. 

Edwin  Van  Keuren,  05092 
Davis  Louis  Van  Syckle,  016425. 

William  Alexander  Walker,  016410. 

Henry  Walsh,  041408. 

Glen  Arthur  Webster,  041383. 

Theodore  Charles  Wenzlaff,  016448. 
Edward  Thomas  Whiting,  028855. 

Willard  Allen  Whittet,  028824. 

Arthur  Nathaniel  Willis,  014868, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  1  (legislative  day;  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  3,  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  suit- 
section  (c)  to  section  104,  reading  as  follows: 

1  (c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

2  ing  thereto  the  following  sentence : 

3  “A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 

4  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  commodities  customarily 

5  sold  in  containers  or  packaged  form.” 
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ruary  27,  1950,  together  with  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

jis  treaty  is  necessary  in  order  to 
makVdefinite  and  permanent  allocations 
of  NiJjgara  River  water  for  domestic, 
scenic,  havigation,  and  power  purposes. 
At  present  these  allocations  are  governed 
by  an  obsolete  and  inadequate  set  of  in¬ 
ternational  Agreements. 

The  new  treaty  is  designed  to  preserve 
and  enhance  tni  scenic  beauty  of  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  and  t\  prescribe  how  much 
water,  consistent  with  this  purpose,  may 
be  diverted  for  pow^r  purposes  in  the 
two  countries. 

Today  the  beauty  ofSthe  Falls — par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Horseshote  Falls  on  the 
Canadian  side — is  impaired  by  uneven 
distribution  of  the  waters  over  the  crest, 
and  concentrated  flows  are  accelerating 
erosion.  The  treaty  makes  positive  pro¬ 
vision  to  correct  this  situation  BX  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  construction  of  works,  de¬ 
signed  to  spread  the  waters  over  the  Falls 
in  an  unbroken  Crestline  and  reduce  tr 
concentrated  flows  over  parts  of  th<? 
crest. 

The  treaty  reserves  the  necessary 
amounts  of  water  for  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Falls,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and 
sanitary  purposes  and  for  navigation, 
and  provides  that  the  remaining  water 
shall  be  available  for  power  and  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  flow  of  water  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  is  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  hydroelectric  power  at  one 
location  on  this  continent.  For  many 
years,  some  of  this  water  has  been  used 
to  produce  hydroelectric  power.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Boundary  Waters  Treaty, 
signed  January  11,  1909,  authorized  some 
diversion  for  power  purposes,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1941  and  1948  pro¬ 
vided  for  additional  temporary  diver¬ 
sions  to  meet  emergency  needs.  In  all, 
some  82,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec¬ 
ond  has  been  authorized  to  be  diverted 
for  power  purposes,  of  which  56,000  cubic 
feet  is  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  some 
1,290,000  kilowatts  of  power  capacity 
have  been  installed  on  both  sides  of  th§ 
border. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  evi^nt 
that  much  more  hydroelectric  powejr  can 
be  produced  from  the  Niagara  Rivejr  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  navigation  mrto  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,,  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1949,  the  staff  of  tne  Federal 
Power  Commission  reporter  that  by  us¬ 
ing  the  water  which  csiri  properly  be 
made  available  for  pow^,  through  mod¬ 
ern,  efficient  generating  facilities,  some 
1,250,000  kilowatts  of  net  additional 
power  capacity  can'be  developed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  staff  report  did  not,  of  course, 
cover  in  detail  the  additional  capacity 
which  might’ fae  added  on  the  Canadian 
side,  where  more  water  is  already  being 
used  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  several  hundred 
thousand  kilowatts  of  additional  power 
can  also  be  made  available  in  Canada. 

Thus,  the  new  treaty  will  permit  the 
development  of  substantial  amounts  of 
low-cost  power,  in  an  area  of  urgent 


need,  without  detriment  to  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Falls.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair 
and  wise  treaty,  which  protects  all  legiti¬ 
mate  interests,  and  I  recommend  its  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  clear  that  the  additional  power 
to  be  produced  from  the  Niagara  River 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  other 
sources  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  particularly 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj¬ 
ect  which  is  in  the  same  watershed. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  urgently 
needed,  of  course,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
additional  power,  but  equally  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  avenue  of  transportation.  Con¬ 
sidered  from  the  power  point  of  view 
alone,  however,  both  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  sources  are  badly  needed.  The 
national  security  and  the  economic 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  country  re¬ 
quire  that  additional  sources  of  low-cost 
power  should  be  rapidly  developed.  The 
staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
found  that  the  need  for  power  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  is  so 
great  that  the  additional  power  froih  the 
''Niagara  River,  together  with  that  to 
made  available  from  the  St.  Lawr eySke 
seayay  and  power  project,  can  Edf'  be 
used  in  New  York  and  adjacent  States 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  works/ can  be 
constructed. 

When  tfie  Niagara  treaty.'' has  been 
ratified,  th^,  question  will  naturally  arise 
as  to  how  additional  facilities  shall  be 
-developed  to  Achieve  the  best  use  of 
water  to  be  diverted  for  power  purposes. 
My  own  views  on  this  question  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  reco^T  I  believe  that  the 
additional  power  facilities  should  be  pub¬ 
licly  constructednn  order  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  hydroelectric  ijpwer  produced 
there  can  be/passed  on  to- the  people  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  them. 

This  isA.  question,  however,  which  is 
not  determined  by  the  treaty  itself.  It 
is  a  qnestion  which  we  in  the  United 
States  must  settle  under  our  owiV  pro- 
ce^nres  and  laws.  It  would  not  be\aP- 
Dpriate  either  for  this  country  or  for 
Canada  to  require  that  an  international 
agreement  between  them  contain  the 
solution  of  what  is  entirely  a  domestic 
problem.  All  this  treaty  does  is  to  make 
additional  water  legally  available  for 
power  purposes  in  each  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  a  step  which  must  be 
taken  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  which  should  be  left 
separate  from  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  in  this  country  in  order  to  convert 
this  water  into  additional  power. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  con¬ 
sider  this  treaty  promptly,  in  order  that 
this  hydroelectric  power,  badly  needed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  can  be 
made  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  May  2,  1950. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  read  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  treaty.  It  will  not 
take  more  than  40  seconds. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  time  that  I  proceeded  with  my  re¬ 
marks.  The  junior  Sena  or  from  Ne¬ 


vada  has  yielded  to  nearly  every  Senator 
on  the  floor,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time 
to  proceed  with  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  object? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  this  a  communication  from  the 
President  with  reference  to  a  treaty,  and 
is  not  that  a  privileged  communication? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Laying  the 
President’s  message  before  the  Senate  is 
a  privileged  matter/  What  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  ob/jcting  to  is  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  reading  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  treaty. 

AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  five  committees  have 
been  granted  unanimous  consent  to  sit 
and  hold  hearings  during  today’s  session 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  how  important 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
feels  the  question  of  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  Nation,  the  ECA  countries, 
and  other  countries  of  the  world  is. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  or  does  the  Senator  feel  that 
he  should  proceed?  I  have  just  been 
handed  the  figures,  and  I  find  that  73 
Senators  have  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  floor  today  (later  found  to  be  78). 
If  the  Senator  feels  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  quorum  call,  I  should  be  glad 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MALONE.  No,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  rather  amusing  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  so  many  Sen¬ 
ators  consider  their  minds  so  closed  on 
this  subject  that  they  no  longer  need  to 
listen  to  any  debate  whatsoever  on  the 
question.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  predicts  that  by  October  of  this 
year — 1950 — that  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  reexamining  the  three-part 
“free  trade”  program  so  enthusiastically 
followed  by  many  converts  of  this  body. 

RECAPITULATION 

Mr.  President,  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  yesterday  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  outlined  the  position  of  both 
major  parties  on  foreign  trade  and 
pointed  to  the  diametrically  opposed 
policy  of  two  parties  in  that  respect. 
In  order  to  sum  up  I  want  to  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  anyone  on  the  majority 
side  to  listen  to  this  debate  is  because  the 
Democratic  Party  is  committed  to  the 
three-part  free-trade  program,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  State  Department  and 
which  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mr. 
Thorp  so  ably  outlined.  He  said  that  the 
ECA  and  the  Marshall  plan — he  implied 
it  was  a  trade-balance  deficit  program, 
and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  such  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — would  make  up  the 
trade  balance  defict  of  every  nation  in 
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Europe,  in  cash  each  year.  Mi-.  Pres¬ 
ident,  cash  is  our  chief  export.  Further¬ 
more,  the  ECA  was  supposed  to  be  a 
stopgap  arrangement.  The  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  to  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  irrevocably  committed, 
simply  transferred  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  regulating  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  through  the  regulation  of  imports 
from  Congress  to  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment.  That  was  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  was  done  since  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted.  Con¬ 
gress  gave  permission  to  the  executive 
department  with  perfunctory  hearings 
to  lower  tariffs  and  import  fees  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  those  imposed  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  thus  effectively 
stopping  the  venture  capital  flowing  into 
the  business  streams  of  the  Nation.  If 
tariffs  are  lowered  only  10  percent,  Mr. 
President,  and  they  correctly  repre¬ 
sented  that  differential  of  the  cost  of 
production — then  you  virtually  have 
free  trade  unless  the  wages  are  lowered 
and  the  investment  is  written  off  to 
meet  the  competition — it  is  simply  a 
choice  of  a  lower  standard  of  living  or 
unemployment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
state  whether  or  not  the  provision  in  the 
Democratic  national  platform  for  1948 
to  which  he  refers  is  the  one  which 
reads: 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  restore  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  formulated  in 
1934  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and 
operated  successfully  for  14  years  until  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress. 
Further,  we  strongly  endorse  our  country’s 
adherence  to  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
do  have  reference  to  that  particular 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  also  have  reference  to  the  state¬ 
ments  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  have  reiter¬ 
ated,  not  in  reference  to  the  Democratic 
platform.  Those  gentlemen  said  that  the 
ECA,  the  ITO,  and  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  are  connected,  each  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  other. 

THE  PERIL  POINT 

In  further  answer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  the  peril  point  was  proposed  in 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  All  that  the  peril 
point  provision  would  have  amounted  to 
is  a  notice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that,  if  he  lowered  tariffs  and  im¬ 
port  fees  below  the  point  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  considered  the  danger  point 
to  American  industry  and  American 
workingmen,  he  must  write  a  letter  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  explaining 
why  he  had  done  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  the  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedure  would  not  have  changed  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  administration’s  headlong  course 
toward  free  trade.  However,  it  would 
have  required  him  to  write  a  letter,  prob¬ 
ably  addressed  generally  to  the  world, 


saying  what  a  great  job  he  was  doing  in 
developing  markets  here  to  ease  the 
trade  balances  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  he  would  have  had  to  send  us 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
acceptance  of  the  peril-point  amendment 
to  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  would 
have  meant  that  the  Republicans  would 
have  been  stuck  with  the  so-called  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  was 
sold  to  the  American  people  under  the 
catch  phrase  of  “reciprocal  trade.”  It 
never  gave  and  never  will  give  reciprocal 
benefits.  And  the  Republicans  would 
have  been  stuck  with  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  principle  of 
“free  trade” — meaning  the  last  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  parties  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  would  then  have  joined 
the  Democratic  Party  in  wrecking  the 
floor  under  American  wages  and  invest¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  confusion  during  the  introduction 
of  matters  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  but  did  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  hear  the  senior  Senior 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  offer  a  res¬ 
olution  adopted  by  a  trade  union  in  Wis¬ 
consin  complaining  about  the  dislocation 
of  jobs  and  people  having  been  thrown 
out  of  work  because  of  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  in  the  shoe  business,  which  is  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  factors  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  is  now  mentioning  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
reminded  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  of  that  particular  point.  I  did  take 
note  of  that  letter,  and  I  intended  to 
mention  it.  The  Wisconsin  shoe  indus¬ 
try  is  only  one  more  industry  which  has 
fallen  into  the  trap  and  the  deceptive 
“free  trade”  come-on  designed  by  that 
misleading  phrase  “reciprocal  trade.” 
The  workingmen  of  America  are  more 
interested  in  having  a  floor  under  their 
wages  and  under  investments  than  are 
any  other  individuals  in  the  whole  United 
States  of  America.  Workingmen  are  the 
first  ones  to  suffer.  The  owners  of  the 
business,  the  investors,  and  the  managers 
of  the  business  may  consist  of  entirely 
different  personnel.  Management  may 
own  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  the  business  fails  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  business  is  identified.  He  is 
known  and  can  get  another  job,  and  they 
also  may  have  a  little  money  laid  aside. 
No  doubt  investors,  too,  have  some  money 
laid  by,  and  their  investments  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  business  may  be  only  one  part  of 
their  entire  investments,  whether  in  the 
shoe  business,  the  mining  business,  or 
the  crockery  business. 

However,  the  workingmen  of  America, 
in  a  mining  camp,  in  a  town  with  shoe 
factories,  or  a  town  with  crockery  man¬ 
ufacturing,  with  their  homes  half  paid 
for  and  with  their  children  in  school, 
have  no  other  job  for  which  they  are 
trained.  What  are  they  to  do?  The 
workingmen  of  America  are  beginning  to 
realize  their  position.  Furthermore,  my 
earnest  opinion  is  that  3  or  4  months 
from  now  there  will  be  no  other  issue  in 


the  United  States  of  America  so  im¬ 
portant  as  that  issue — the  floor  under 
wages  and  investments. 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  Mr.  DONNELL  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thye 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield:  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  read  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Administrator, 
Paul  Hoffman,  and  also  the  advice  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson, 
to  the  effect  that  they  knew  that  dislo¬ 
cations  would  occur  in  the  United  States 
of  America:  that  we  should  anticipate 
such  dislocations,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  industry  and  management  provision 
should  be  made  so  that  those  who  had  to 
close  their  doors  because  of  being  under¬ 
sold  could  get  into  new  businesses,  so 
that  labor  could  be  taken  care  of  by  ex¬ 
tending  unemployment  insurance  to 
those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  and  requiring  the  taxpayer  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployed  ?  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  remember  reading  those  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  I  should  like  to  turn  back  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1 
and  read  briefly  an  excerpt  from  my 
address  under  the  heading  “The  eco¬ 
nomic  Yalta.”  I  read  an  excerpt  from 
that  address,  as  follows: 

Both  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Hoffman  agreed 
that  the  old  "Buy  American’’  slogan  should 
be  dropped  in  the  face  of  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  and  that  the  new  slogan  of  “Buy 
European”  should  be  adopted  and  a  real  drive 
begun,  assisted  by  Government  appropria¬ 
tions  to  make  it  effective. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  Mr. 
Hoffman,  I  suppose,  with  the  active  as¬ 
sistance  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Acheson, 
has  created  a  division  within  the  ECA, 
the  sole  objective  of  which  is  to  search 
for  things  in  Europe  to  import  into  this 
country,  showing  the  producers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  how  to  package  them  for  sale  in 
this  market,  finding  markets  in  this 
country,  and  promoting  fairs  and  other 
means  of  selling  more  European  goods 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Hoffman  mentioned 
in  1949,  in  an  article  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  American  magazine,  a  copy  of 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
secured  in  March  and  used  excerpts  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate,  that  he  favored  a  fair 
train  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  advertising  the  goods  of  Europe, 
to  help  Europe  obtain  a  part  of  the 
United  States  market. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  connection 
with  what  he  is  now  saying,  apropos  of 
the  question  whether  or  not  American 
workingmen  were  becoming  awakened 
to  what  is  going  on,  if  he  has  seen  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning,  from  Boston,  of  an  address  by 
Emil  Rieve,  general  president  of  the  Tex- 
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tile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO, 
dealing  with  this  matter,  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report,  Mr.  Rieve  sug¬ 
gested  today  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  United  States  to  give  away  our  sur¬ 
plus  goods  abroad  than  to  buy  imports 
at  the  cost  of  unemployment  at  home. 

I  read  from  the  article: 

In  a  keynote  speech  he  said  to  the  1,748 
delegates — 

Delegates,  mind  you — 
opening  the  union’s  sixth  biennal  conven¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Rieve  warned  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  was  having  its  final  test  and  that,  unless 
it  could  provide  full  employment  and  a  de¬ 
cent  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people,  it 
would  disappear. 

This  is  very  interesting,  coming  from 
Mr.  Rieve. 

He  asserted  that  he  was  sick  and  tired  of 
statements  from  Washington,  “by  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  enemies” — 

That  is  very  interesting.  I  wonder 
whom  he  meant  by  “friends” — 
that  the  country  was  in  fine  shape  the  way 
It  is. 

The  only  one  I  have  heard  say  those 
words  recently  was  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  as¬ 
serted  it  was  in  fine  shape.  Mr.  Rieve 
is  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  those  state¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Rieve  said  that  this  was  not  so  “when 
workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  a  hundred  other  towns  from  coast 
to  coast  can’t  find  honest  work  at  decent 
wages." 

If  these  people  were  jobless  now,  said  the 
textile  union  leader,  “where  will  we  be  when 
we  stop  pumping  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
into  our  economy  through  our  armament 
program  and  our  foreign-aid  program?” 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  that  called  to  his  attention 
before. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  has  read  this  reference 
into  the  Record,  because  it  had  not  been 
called  to  my  attention.  But  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  are  full  of 
the  subject  now.  .Workingmen  all  over 
America  are  meeting  daily  and  are  slowly 
becoming  conscious  of  the  danger  to  their 
jobs,  because,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  just  said,  the  workingmen 
are  the  first  to  suffer,  they  are  the  first 
to  be  laid  off.  Investors  may  have  other 
means  of  livelihood.  Management  can 
get  other  positions,  but  the  workingmen, 
who  know  only  one  type  of  work,  have 
no  other  place  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  about  25 
States  in  the  last  60  days,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  60  percent  of  our  own  people 
in  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
getting  along  very  well.  They  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  tough  time  paying  their  taxes,  and 
keeping  their  children  in  school.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  There  will  be 
an  accounting  when  they  finally  realize 
what  is  pulling  the  economic  rug  out 
from  under  their  feet,  with  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Congress  and  administration  officials 
rushing  to  Europe,  participating  in  in¬ 
dustrial  committees  and  agricultural 
committees,  trying  to  save  some  of  their 


constituents  from  being  ruined  by  these 
policies  and  to  preserve  some  semblance 
of  common  sense  in  some  of  the  things 
that  come  out  of  these  committees. 
Senators  are  so  busy  meeting  in  com¬ 
mittees,  as  we  saw  here  this  morning, 
that  78  of  the  96  Senators  were  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  of  committees.  They  will 
be  busy  all  day.  They  will  rush  here  a 
little  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
rush  to  their  offices  to  sign  their  mail. 
They  are  so  busy  they  do  not  see  the 
economic  rug  slipping  out  from  under 
their  feet  through  this  three-part  free 
trade  program.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  happening,  and  the  workingmen  of 
America  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
they  have  been  duped. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

WHY  THE  DELAY  ON  THE  ITO? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held 
July  12  to  14,  1948,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
convention  there  said: 

Further,  we  strongly  endorse  our  country's 
adherence  to  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  declaration,  there  was 
elected  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a 
sufficient  number  of  Democrats  to  be  in 
control  of  each  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  it  true  that  ever 
since  the  January  convening  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1949,  until  and  including  the 
present  moment,  there  has  been  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  has  been. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  knows,  therefore,  why  it  is  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  strong  declaration  in 
the  Democratic  national  platform  in 
July  1948,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Democrats  have  been  contin¬ 
uously  in  control  of  the  Congress  from 
the  early  part  of  1949  to  and  including 
the  present  time,  no  action  has  been 
taken  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  the 
House  calendar  of  May  2,  1950,  advises, 
on  either  House  Joint  Resolution  14,  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  on  January  3, 
1949,  House  Joint  Resolution  71,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  on  January  6,  1949, 
or  House  Joint  Resolution  236,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  on  May  3,  1949,  each 
of  them  over  a  year  ago,  and  two  of 
them  a  year  and  4  or  5  months  ago, 
and  each  of  them  providing  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor? 
When  the  Democrats  claim  that 
the  International  Trade  Organization  is 
so  desirable  that  they  strongly  endorse 
our  country’s  adherence  to  it,  and  ever 
since  early  in  January  1949  they  have 
been  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  why  is  it,  if  the  Senator  knows, 
that  nothing  has  been  done  on  any  one 
of  these  three  joint  resolutions  provid¬ 
ing  for  membership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  brought  this  matter 
again  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
yesterday’s  debate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  defined  what  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization  would  do.  In 
other  words,  after  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  transferred  its  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  to  regulate  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  to  the  Executive,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization  would,  if 
approved,  transfer  that  authority  to  58 
nations,  or  56,  whatever  number  would 
become  members,  perhaps  60,  with  the 
United  States  having  one  vote.  It  would 
transfer  the  control  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  because 
after  125  pages  of  ambiguous  statements 
in  the  charter  of  the  ITO,  there  is  only 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  reached, 
namely,  that  to  that  organization  would 
be  assigned  the  authority  to  fix  the  tar¬ 
iffs  of  its  member  nations.  That  also 
means  to  fix  the  tariffs  and  import  fees 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
further  the  ITO  would  be  authorized  to 
fix  quotas  of  production  of  such  com¬ 
modities  as  shoes,  wheat,  or  any  other 
commodities,  and  58  or  60  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  around  the  table,  knowing 
the  historical  consumption  of  the  world 
of  each  product  each  year,  could  trans¬ 
fer  production  from  this  country  to  an¬ 
other  country  to  balance  production  and 
level  our  standard  of  living  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  If  we  decided  to 
withdraw  we  would  be  accused  of  bad 
faith,  and  anyway  we  would  be  so  bloody 
after  the  3  years  we  are  bound  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  it  is  passing  strange  that  if 
the  Democratic  Party  believes  it  should 
have  strongly  endorsed  our  country’s  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  had  it  within  its  power  to 
do  so  during  all  the  intervening  months, 
from  the  early  part  of  January  1949  un¬ 
til  May  2,  1950,  it  has  not  taken  steps  to 
pass  any  one  of  the  three  measures  which 
have  been  lying  dormant  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  so  far  as  the  House 
Calendar  of  today  shows,  but  has  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  lie  dormant  all  that  time? 
Is  it  not  strange  that,  if  the  Democrats 
think  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  is  so  essential  and  have  so 
strongly  endorsed  in  their  national  plat¬ 
form,  they  have  done  nothing  toward 
causing  that  document,  the  platform,  to 
be  approved  by  adopting  one  of  the  three 
joint  resolutions? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  strange.  But  yesterday  on  the 
Senate  floor  I  read  a  dispatch  which 
stated  that  it  had  been  concluded,  or  at 
least  was  being  considered,  that  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ITO  on  the  Senate  floor 
be  withdrawn  until — and  I  may  be  in 
error  in  quoting  the  exact  language — 
until  the  “Republicans  had  taken  a  more 
enlightened  view.”  Yesterday  I  said: 

The  ITO  Is  but  one  more  device  affecting 
private  trade  which"  has  been  placed  under 
the  umbrella  of  that  great  protective  phrase 
"bipartisan  foreign  policy.” 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  direct 
question  from  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  if  we  entered  into  the  bi¬ 
partisan  policy,  through  the  collusion 
necessary  to  have  such  a  bipartisan  pol¬ 
icy,  it  should  be  an  impeachable  cffense. 
To  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  subscribed. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  assume  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  referring  to 
is  the  question  and  the  answer  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  column  2  on  page  6149, 
and  the  top  of  the  third  column,  the 
question  reading  as  follows: 

Mr.  Malone.  Then  X  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  about  what  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  as  follows:  If  it  were 
possible,  through  collusion,  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  or  other  methods,  to  have  a  meeting 
between  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Senators  consti¬ 
tuting  a  minority  in  the  Senate — or,  for  that 
matter,  all  Members  of  the  Senate — and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  by  -which  they  would  bind  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  a  bill  or  other  meas¬ 
ure  which,  it  would  be  agreed,  would  be 
passed  by  Congress  without  necessary  debate; 
and  if  it  were  further  agreed  that,  without 
proper  hearings  or  arguments  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  such  a  measure  would  be  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutional, 
what  would  the  Senator  from  Missouri  think 
about  that? 

And  the  answer  being  as  follows: 

Mr.  Donnell.  I  think  every  Government 
official  who  was  a  party  to  such  proceedings 
should  be  impeached.  That  is  what  I  think 
about  it. 

Is  that  the  question,  and  is  that  the 
answer? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  the  question 
and  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
same  dignity  as  members  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  If  anyone  approached 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
asked  them  to  give  their  decision  before 
the  arguments  had  been  made,  or  to 
give  out  the  decision  prior  to  the  official 
release,  it  would  be  deeply  resented.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  preclude 
at  all  any  discussion  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  relative  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  a  treaty,  before  it  has  come  to 
the  Senate  and  before  proper  debate  is 
had.  It  does  not  mean  that  such  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  subject  to  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  at  all — but  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  that 
may  limit  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor 
certainly  should  be  subject  to  such  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  answer  to  the 
distinguished. Senator  from  Missouri  as 
to  why  this  important  matter,  this  vital 
matter — the  third  part  of  this  free-trade 
program — has  not  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  said: 

When  the  ITO  Charter  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  some  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  our 


liberties  were  at  stake,  that  its  adoption  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Let  us  take  that  propaganda  at 
its  face  value  and  bring  the  charter  to  the 
Senate  floor.  If  adoption  of  the  charter  is 
as  urgent  as  officially  stated,  then  it  should 
be  considered  now.  Mr.  President,  I  defy 
the  administration  to  have  the  ITO  Charter 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  do  not  think  the  ITO  can  be  passed 
and  I  think  they  know  they  cannot  pass 
it  in  the  Senate,  because  the  workingmen 
of  America  are  awakened  now.  They 
know  what  might  happen  if  this  treaty 
becomes  the  permanent  law  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  thus  enabling  foreign  nations  to  con¬ 
trol  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  de¬ 
sire  to  express  any  judgment  as  to  why  it 
is  that  the  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  proposal  has  not  been  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  way  of  a  treaty,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  expression  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  the  other  day  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  subject  matter  is  a  treaty,  also 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  strong  statement  was  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
liken]  that  he  thinks  it  is  a  treaty?  Why 
is  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  three  measures  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  none  of  which  has  made  any  vis¬ 
ible  progress,  that  is,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  although  each 
is  a  measure  requiring  only  simple  ma¬ 
jority  in  each  of  the  two  Houses,  whereas 
a  treaty  would  require  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Senate?  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  express  any  judgment  as  to  why 
that  course  of  procedure  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  propounded  a  very 
pertinent  question.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  watched  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  a  period  of 
years  in  carrying  out  platform  promises 
and  measures  which  have  been  initiated 
by  the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  was  in  the  Senate,  of  course,  before 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
should  have  much  greater  knowledge  as 
to  the  actual  reasons.  But  the  reaction 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
simply  that  it  was  found  early  in  the 
present  administration  that  a  way  must 
be  found  to  have  treaties  with  other  na¬ 
tions  adopted  by  a  simple  majority  of 
both  Houses,  since  two-thirds  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  never  be  found  to  approve  such 
stupid  and  dangerous  treaties  as  were 
continually  coming  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
several  months  ago  made  a  statement, 
quoted  literally  and  accurately  yesterday 
for  the  Record,  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  now  to  distinguish  and  separate  the 
national  economy  from  the  foreign  policy. 
What  the  Under  Secretary  has  said  on 
many  occasions  was  that  the  three  parts 
of  the  free  trade  system  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  each  dependent  upon  the 
other — the  ECA,  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 


ments  Act,  and  the  International  Trade 
Organization. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
say  that  the  first  two  established  free 
trade,  and  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  would  simply  make  the  policy 
permanent.  The  ECA  is  simply  a  stop¬ 
gap  to  make  up  the  trade  balance  defi¬ 
cits  of  the  nations  of  Europe  until  such 
time  as  the  markets  of  this  country  can 
be  divided  under  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  so  that  theoretically  there  are 
no  more  trade  balance  deficits. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  es¬ 
tablished  free  trade,  and  then  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  does  noth¬ 
ing  except  make  that  situation  perma¬ 
nent. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  fur¬ 
ther  in  that  connection  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  testifying  relative  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  236,  on  April  19, 
1950,  only  about  2  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  he  said : 

Many_of  the  commitments  of  the  charter — 

In  other  words,  the  International 
Trade  Organization  Charter — 
even  under  today’s  economic  conditions,  can 
he  immediately  put  into  full  effect.  These 
commitments  include  those  dealing  with 
negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
elimination  of  preferences. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Acheson  still 
maintains  that  the  present  state  of  our 
domestic  economy  allows  many  of  these 
provisions  to  go  into  effect,  including  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  or  the  further  re¬ 
duction  of  tariffs,  with  no  consideration 
given  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the  cost 
differential  between  the  competitive  na¬ 
tions  and  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  wage  standards  and 
living. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  quite  finished 
responding  to  the  question  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
asked  about  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Acheson 
and  Mr.  Hoffman!. 

It  was  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
who  said  that  we  must  buy  European 
now,  instead  of  buy  American.  The 
words  “buy  European”  are  Mr.  Acheson’s 
and  Mr.  Hoffman’s  words. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  March  1, 1950 : 
Acheson-Hoffman  Free  Trade  Should  Be 
Continued 

“Buy  European”  with  approximately  6,000,- 
000  unemployed  in  this  country  today  and 
probably  12,000,000  partially  unemployed  at 
the  present  time,  and  with  the  number  in¬ 
creasing  each  day  in  the  textile,  crockery, 
precision  instruments,  lumber  and  wood 
products,  mining,  agriculture,  petroleum,  and 
other  vital  industries,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
Director  of  ECA,  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  State  Department’s  free- 
trade  program  should”  be  continued. 

'  DIRECT  RELIEF  TO  DISPLACED  WORKERS 

I  shall  quote  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  February  23  relative  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  During 
his  initial  testimony  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  had  merely  stated  that,  “if  there  must 
be  some  relief  in  this  situation,  I  suggest 
that  it  be  given  directly.” 

They  had  disagreed  slightly  on  how  to  sup¬ 
port  the  unemployed  in  this  country,  and  to 
reimburse  industrialists  with  their  stock- 
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holders  whose  Investments  have  gone  bad  as 
a  result  of  the  imports,  fostered  by  ECA. 

THE  HOFFMAN  THREE-PART  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SOLUTION 

Taking  the  highly  problematical  case  of 
the  one-industry  town,  with  a  plant  which 
could  not  shift  its  products  to  some  other 
line,  the  ECA  Chief  said  he  saw  three 
possible  types  of  relief: 

First.  Unemployment  compensation  in¬ 
surance. 

Since  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
said  that  a  statement  has  been  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
Congress  should  increase  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  perhaps  should  help  the 
States  in  regard  to  their  unemployment 
insurance. 

I  further  said  in  my  speech  on  March  1 : 

Second.  A  program  of  job  training;  and 

Third.  Possibly  management  training,  to 
try  and  bring  new  industry  into  the  area. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND  SOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  this,  to  my  mind,  reached 
the  nth  degree  of  some  kind  of  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland  theories.  In  other  words,  here  is  a 
man,  a  supposed  industrialist,  drawn  into 
this  great  job  of  directing  the  expenditure 
of  from  $5,500,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  each 
year,  who  apparently  has  never  found  until 
now  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  nations  of 
the  earth  have  been  competing  for  markets. 
So,  after  financing  industries  in  E’CA  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot,  through 
their  own  quotas,  embargoes,  and  the 
manipulation  of  their  foreign  currencies  and 
other  stoppages  of  trade  among  themselves, 
sell  what  they  produce,  he  suddenly  finds  out 
there  is  a  great  solution  on  their  doorstep. 
What  is  it?  It  is  to  allow  them  to  take 
the  market  we  have  protected  and  built  up 
the  hard  way  for  75  years  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  solution.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  comparable  to  two  great 
armies  facing  each  other,  such  as  you  and 
I  and  many  other  Senators  on  this  floor  have 
seen  twice  within  the  last  30  years.  The 
armies  face  each  other.  So,  one  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  suddenly  determines  how  to  stop  the 
war — he  surrenders  to  the  other.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  solution,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  fantastic  pro¬ 
posal  that  is — namely,  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  divide  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  then  everyone  will  be  happy. 
In  that  event,  of  course,  everyone  will 
be  happy  except  the  workingmen  and 
the  investors  of  the  United  States  whose 
jobs  and  investments  have  been  exported 
to  foreign  soil. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  in  the  Chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Of  course,  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  that  course  is  that  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  dislocations  in  this 
country,  yet  on  the  over-all  basis,  with 
the  international  trade,  the  United 
States  still  will  benefit.  For  that  reason, 
apparently,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
program  base  the  proposal  for  the  United 
States  to  make  contributions  to  it,  do¬ 
ing  so,  apparently,  on  the  theory  that 
it  will  close  the  dollar  gap,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  dollar  gap  is  closed  there  will 


be  the  mutuality  of  opportunity  which 
they  advocate.  At  least,  I  assume  that  is 
their  theory.  It  is  very  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  exactly  what  their  theory  is, 
but  apparently  that  is  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
I  cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  record 
or  the  report  a  statement  of  how  much 
of  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  dollar  earnings  come  from  their 
coloniaL  possessions,  if  the  question  is 
one  of  closing  the  dollar  gap. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  visited 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  from  him 
whether  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to 
various  foreign  countries  he  has  ascer¬ 
tained  what  that  situation  is.  If  he 
knows,  I  should  like  to  ask  him.  If  he 
does  not  know,  I  should  like  to  ask  any 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  whether  he  knows  what  the  dol¬ 
lar  earnings  of  those  countries  are  from 
their  colonial  possessions,  and  whether 
the  budgets  of  Britain,  France,  and  the 
other  countries  which  have  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  and  are  participants  in  the 
Marshall  plan  and  are  requesting  more 
dollars  from  the  United  States,  show 
that  that  gap  is  more  nearly  closed  than 
is  shown  by  the  figures  contained  in  the 
report. 

For  illustration,  as  I  recall,  during  the 
war  we  bought  some  of  our  items  directly 
from  the  colonies,  and  paid  for  them  in 
dollars.  Immediately  after  the  war,  that 
direct  source  of  supply  was  shut  off  to  us, 
and  we  had  to  buy  those  items  from  the 
mother  countries,  who,  in  turn,  did  busi¬ 
ness  with  their  colonies  in  obtaining  the 
materials.  If  the  colonies  are  paid  in 
dollars,  certainly  their  earnings  in  dol¬ 
lars  would  figure  in  with  the  over-all 
dollar  earnings  of  the  mother  countries, 
and  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
dollars  which  the  mother  countries  tell 
us  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  in 
order  to  be  able  to  close  the  dollar  gap. 
So  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  whether  he  knows  about  that 
matter.  If  he  does  not  know,  then  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  any  other  Senator 
knows  whether  there  are  available  in 
the  record  figures  from  which  we  can 
determine  what  are  the  dollar  earnings 
of  those  colonial  posessions,  so  that  we 
can  consider  them  in  connection  with 
the  attempts  of  the  mother  countries  to 
justify  the  asserted  need  for  dollars  from 
the  United  States  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

When  that  question  is  answered  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  another  question,  a  separate  one. 
The  ECA  money  is  contributed  for  defi¬ 
nite  purposes,  and,  of  course,  eventually 
it  goes  on  to  the  colonies,  at  least  in  part. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
available  anywhere  in  the  report — or,  if 
not,  whether  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  the  facts — information  as  to 
whether  an  audit  is  made  of  the  ECA 
funds,  beyond  the  grants  which  go  to 
the  ECA  countries,  so  as  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  know  for  what  purposes 
the  ECA  dollars  we  contribute  are  actu¬ 
ally  spent — whether  for  the  purposes 
outlined  in  the  ECA  Act  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  that  information  is  made 
available,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  have  a 


great  bearing  on  the  dollar-gap  question 
we  are  discussing  and  on  the  question  of 
whether  on  an  over-all  basis  the  United 
States  of  America  is  receiving  any  benefit 
from  this  so-called  trade. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  brought  up  this 
point.  It  might  be  interesting  to  reflect, 
however,  on  the  wording  of  the  ECA  Act, 
first  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is 
very  loosely  worded.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  authorization  acts  for  many  of  the 
other  bureaus  for  which  we  appropriate 
large  amounts  of  money,  in  the  ECA  Act 
there  are  many  provisions  by  which  the 
agency  itself  is  allowed  to  set  up  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  it  will  oper¬ 
ate,  and  by  which  it  is  allowed  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  will  spend  the  money  which 
is  appropriated  to  it. 

Let  me  say  that,  as  all  of  us  realize, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  something  of  a  habit  of 
considering,  in  connection  with  matters 
of  current  debate,  events  which  occurred 
some  time  ago.  I  think  it  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  that  to  be  done.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  recall  the  debate  in  March  1948, 
he  will  remember  that  at  that  time  the 
Senators  who  were  advocates  of  ECA  aid 
told  us,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “We 
must  feed  hungry  people.  We  must  re¬ 
habilitate  the  industries  of  these  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  We  must  stop  commu¬ 
nism.  Therefore  we  must  authorize 
$17,000,000,000,  by  means  of  the  ECA 
bill.  We  must  provide  between  $5,500,- 
000,000  and  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  We 
must  permit  one  man  to  handle  it,  and 
must  allow  him  to  rush  over  to  those 
European  countries,  and  use  it  at  once 
in  almost  any  manner  he  may  decide — 
those  were  actually  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Very  little  detail  was  given.  At 
that  time  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  felt  impelled  to  go  into  some  de¬ 
tail,  after  visiting  practically  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  going  into  the  coal 
mines  and  steel  mills  in  the  Ruhr  Val¬ 
ley,  where  the  English  were  in  charge 
of  the  coal  mines,  trying  to  increase  coal 
production.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
produce  enough  coal  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  keep  warm,  although  England  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  coal  producing 
countries  in  the  world.  So  we  put  the 
English  in  charge  of  the  Ruhr  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  indication  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  saw  that  there 
might  be  something  that  did  not  meet 
the  eye  was  in  the  Ruhr.  That  is  what 
we  saw  after  going  through  some  of  the 
mines,  for  instance  crawling  on  our 
hands  and  knees  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
to  inspect  the  face  of  a  coal  vein.  The 
veins  of  the  coal  there  are  not  so  thick 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  therefore  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  stand  up¬ 
right  where  the  coal  is  mined.  Half  a 
mile  underground,  perhaps  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  back  from  the  face,  we  saw 
a  new  coal  cutter  in  action.  We  were 
lying  there  in  about  2  inches  of  water, 
talking  to  the  “shifter,”  who  spoke  a 
little  English,  and  I  had  already  seen 
the  automatic  loaders  and  the  lifts  tak¬ 
ing  the  coal  to  the  surface.  This  coal 
cutter  was  dropping  the  coal  into  a  steel 
shaker  conveyor,  going  down  to  a  web 
conveyor,  thence  up  to  the  next  level, 
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and  on  to  the  automatic  loaders,  with 
35  3^2 -ton  cars  moving  up  automati¬ 
cally,  no  one  touching  the  coal.  I  said 
to  the  shifter,  “In  Nevada  we  merely 
open  up  more  faces  when  we  want  to 
break  more  ore  down.  You  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  here  if  you  want  more 
coal  to  do  just  that.”  He  said,  “We 
would  like  to  do  that,  but,  the  only  fac¬ 
tory  in  Germany  that  makes  coal  cut¬ 
ters  is  on  the  reparations  list — which 
means  no  more  coal  cutters.”  So  we 
went  from  there  to  something  else,  al¬ 
ways  finding  the  same  thing.  Some  de¬ 
liberate  action  to  prevent  reaching  the 
announced  objective. 

Then  I  was  invited  to  dinner  with 
Mr.  Collins,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
coal  mining  in  the  Ruhr,  and  living  in 
the  great  Krupp  residence,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  building.  So,  after  three  or  four 
rounds  of  the  lemonade  we  had  dinner 
and  they  started  again  on  the  lemonade. 
I  was  winning  the  argument,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  it  looked  to  me  as  if  all  that  would 
be  necessary  was  to  use  a  little  horse 
sense,  and  the  coal  production,  steel  pro¬ 
duction,  and  everything  else,  could  be 
increased  without  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  So  finally  Collins  stopped  dead 
and  grinned  at  me.  He  said,  “You  know, 
you  are  going  to  give  us  that  money  in 
order  to  support  your  own  economy.” 
Madam  President,  I  then  stopped  dead 
myself.  But  I  heard  that  same  statement 
several  times  in  Europe  to  my  extreme 
embarrassment.  The  first  time  I  heard 
it  around  the  capital  was  in  the  latest 
argument  being  made  that  “if  you  do 
not  appropriate  this  $3,333,000,000,  we 
will  have  a.great  depression  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  That  was  not  the  first  time  I  heard 
it,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  heard  it 
advanced  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  dollar  income  of  these 
nations  from  the  colonial  possessions 
alone.  I  visited  practically  all  the  colo¬ 
nial  nations  in  Africa  and  also  in  Asia. 
Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows,  the  Far  East  Asiatic  nations,  and 
the  nations  in  Africa  include  most  of  the 
colonial  nations. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Referring  for  exam¬ 
ple  to  rubber,  the  Senator  knows  where 
Britain  gets  her  rubber  supply,  and  he 
knows  how  we  pay  for  it.  That  is  one 
item  I  had  in  mind.  I  hope  that  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  does  not  know 
where  he  can  find  the  figures  in  the  re¬ 
port — and  I  could  not  find  them — I  hope 
he  will  ask  some  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  furnish 
the  figures  for  the  Senate.  I  think  they 
are  very  interesting  figures.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  knows  where  to  obtain  them. 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  have  that  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Madam  President,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  figures  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  any  report.  For  example,  in 
Singapore,  as  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  I  met 
Mr.  Malcolm  McDonald,  a  son  of  the  old- 
time  MacDonald  who  was  the  head  of 
the  English  Government  for  many  years. 
Malcolm  MacDonald  and  I  talked  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  about  the  tin  situation 
and  the  rubber  situation.  He  was  very 


adamant,  saying  to  me  that  if  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  manufacture  synthetic  rubber^ 
the  price  of  natural  rubber  would  be 
pressed  down  in  the  Malayan  States  and 
other  areas  over  which  they  had  con¬ 
trol,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
earn  the  amount  of  dollars  necessary  to 
continue  to  hold  those  areas  by  the  sale 
of  rubber  to  the'  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  distinguished  Mal¬ 
colm  MacDonald  that  we  remembered 
when  we  had  no  synthetic  rubber,  that 
rubber  went  to  $1  a  pound  here  in  the 
Malayan  States.  So  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  "very  unwise  for  us  to  go  out 
of  the  synthetic  rubber  business.  How¬ 
ever,  I  could  sympathize  with  his  point 
of  view. 

Again,  we  got  together  in  Singapore 
at  the  British  headquarters,  where  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  conversation  ensued. 
In  all  these  areas  such  as  Indonesia,  the 
Malayan  States,  Indochina,  and  the  Af¬ 
rican  nations,  the  colonial  possessions, 
this  is  the  principle  on  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
accumulated  quite  a  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  just  how  it  was  being  done. 
Through  our  free-trade  methods,  they 
are  encouraged  to  hold  their  own  labor 
and  this  slave  labor  down.  They  hold  it 
just  as  low  as  possible — 25  cents  a  day, 
50  cents  a  day,  or  whatever  they  are 
finally  forced  to  pay  for  native  labor. 
They  then  sell  the  product,  tin,  rubber, 
hemp,  copra,  and  the  other  products 
which  we  require  but  which  we  do  not 
produce,  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  It 
has  been  done  for  100  years.  But, 
through  our  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  we  have  some  control  of  the  price 
of  natural  rubber.  That  is  the  way  those 
nations  have  made  a  living,  some  of 
them  for  300  years,  some  of  them  for  100 
years.  We  are  encouraging  the  holding 
down  of  the  labor  by  the  very  free-trade 
methods  which  we  say  will  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  In  the  humble 
judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  this  is  the  way  it  operates. 
When  we  have  free  trade,  or  virtual  free 
trade,  it  encourages  them  to  hold  the 
labor  down  as  much  as  possible.  I  refer 
to  the  slave  labor  in  the  imperial  or 
colonial  areas,  and  their  own  labor  in 
their  own  countries,  as  witness  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  wages  of  labor  in  England. 
They  then  sell  the  products  of  the  low 
cost  and  slave  labor  for  what  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  even  when 
the  British  devalued  their  currency  they 
did  not  change  the  sale  price  in  dollars 
on  products  that  were  not  competitive  in 
this  country.  So  long  as  we  permit  the 
free  trade,  it  encourages  them  to  freeze 
their  labor  wages,  to  keep  it  as  low  as 
they  can. 

But  if  we  had  a  flexible  import  fee 
principle  which  would  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ferential  of  cost  between  the  slave  labor 
and  the  low-cost  labor  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  products  coming  in  here,  and 
the  difference  were  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  about  the  second  or 
third  time  the  Englishmen,  the  French¬ 
men,  or  the  Dutchmen,  and  the  others 
paid  the  flexible  import  fee,  they  might 
go  home  and  say,  “Well,  boys,  we  may 
as  well  give  you  a  little  higher  wage  and 


create  a  market  here  in  Europe,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  the  other  European 
nations.”  In  other  words,  by  using  the 
flexible  import  fee  system  we  would  en¬ 
courage  them  to  pay  more  to  labor  and 
raise  the  standards  of  living  in  those 
countries,  and  would  create  additional 
markets  in  Europe.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  slave-labor  costs  and  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  here,  is  kept  in  their 
pockets,  and  represents  the  amount  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
asking  about.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  recent  figures  on  it, 
therefore  I  cannot  give  the  current  an¬ 
swer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  To  me,  that  is  one  of 
the  very  important  features  about  hav¬ 
ing  free  and  open  debate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  This  morning,  when  unanimous 
consent  requests  were  made  for  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  I  finally  did  not  object, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  program  to 
go  ahead  and  let  the  committees  meet, 
but  I  said  then  that  there  were  76  Sen¬ 
ators  granted  leave  of  absence.  I  was 
in  error:  It  was  78. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  leaves  18  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  I  see  most  of  them  are  here. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  figure  does  not 
include  the  six  Senators  who  were  given 
personal  leave  of  absence  by  the  Senate. 
To  me,  the  debate  concerns  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  .authorizations,  and 
the  time  to  talk  about  appropriations  is 
when  they  are  being  authorized,  not 
after  the  Congress  has  authorized  them. 
Not  until  after  the  money  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  is  it  so  much  a  question  of  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Yesterday  a  question  was  asked  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  KemI 
which  has  not  yet  been  answered.  It 
was  also  restated  in  different  form  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The 
question  was  this :  Why  is  it  that  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  is  foreclosed  from  shipping 
into  the  satellite  countries,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  national  security,  materials  which 
are  apparently  being  shipped  on  whole¬ 
sale  basis  by  the  EC  A  countries? 

There  is  a  $64  question  which  has  not 
yet  been  answered.  The  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  made  and 
is  making  has  for  its  purpose  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  provide  some  basis  on  which 
our  labor  can  compete  with  foreign  labor. 
When  it  comes  to  dislocations  and  un¬ 
employment,  something  has  to  be  done 
about  it  in  this  country.  I  should  like 
to  know,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  in¬ 
formation  is  not  yet  available,  some¬ 
thing  with  reference  to  the  closing  of  the 
dollar  gap,  and  what  the  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  earn  in  dollars.  I  think  we 
should  have  on  the  desk  information  as 
to  what  the  colonial  countries  are  earn¬ 
ing,  and  whether  the  gap  is  as  wide  as 
some  persons  say  it  is.  I  think  that  is 
highly  important,  because  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  that  we  must  close  the 
dollar  gap  in  order  to  have  trade  on  a 
free-trade  basis,  we  have  got  to  ascertain 
what  has  already  happened.  We  do  not 
have  a  complete  picture  unless  we  have 
evidence  as  to  what  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  will  earn  in  dollars  this  year,  and 
what  they  expect  to  earn  next  year.  In 
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making  appropriations  to  close  the  dol¬ 
lar  gap,  we  should  know  whether  those 
countries  will  have  the  dollars  to  go 
around. 

I  think  another  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  question  which  the  Senator 
has  already  stated  he  could  not  answer, 
because  it  is  a  question  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

I  think  every  United  States  Senator 
has  the  right  to  know  whether  tire  Ad¬ 
ministrator  makes  any  kind  of  a  report 
as  to  what  becomes  of  the  funds.  How 
do  we  know  whether  the  money  goes  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  act  was  passed 
or  whether  it  goes  for  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  purpose?  I  think  our  experience 
with  UNRRA  is  convincing  evidence  that 
we  need  a  watchdog  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  given 
a  very  intelligent  answer  to  the  first 
question  with  reference  to  shipping. 
Senators  who  are  responsible  for  author¬ 
izations  and  appropriations  should  know 
whether  the  money  is  being  spent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  act  was  passed, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  question  as 
to  whether  portions  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  are  being  used  for  the  proper  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Madam  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  believe  the  ECA  funds 
are  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  the  money,  but 
Congress  did  not  understand  what  kind 
of  bill  it  was  voting  for.  We  voted  for 
a  blanket  appropriation.  Was  anything 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  in  1948,  when 
the  great  Marshall  plan,  or  the  Bevin 
plan,  or  whatever  it  should  be  called, 
came  before  the  Senate?  I  call  it  the 
Bevin  plan,  because  he  caught  it  on  the 
first  bounce  after  Marshall  made  a  para¬ 
graph  reference  to  it  at  Harvard,  and  in 
30  days  he  told  us  how  much  it  would 
cost  us.  I  think  he  had  it  in  mind  be¬ 
fore  that;  I  think  there  had  been  a  few 
telephone  calls,  and  perhaps  a  little  col¬ 
lusion  practiced  in  that  connection. 

The  first  evidence  before  the  Senate 
was  the  statement  that  we  were  going  to 
create  more  markets  in  Europe  for  our 
workingmen  and  investors.  Was  any¬ 
thing  explained  on  the  Senate  floor  at 
that  time  as  to  a  special  office  being  set 
up  under  the  ECA  to  promote  imports 
into  this  country  and  to  stop  exports  from 
this  country  to  ECA  countries?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  the  answer  is 
that  the  act  can  be  so  administered, 
along  general  lines,  that  there  will  not 
be  any  accounting  made.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  say,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  that  90  percent  of  the 
legislation  which  has  been  passed  in  the 
past  18  years  is  so  worded  that  anything 
can  be  done  with  the  money  appropri¬ 
ated,  so  that  the  Government  bureaus 
and  the  great  multitude  of  organiza¬ 
tions  established  to  spend  the  money  can 
to  a  large  extent  make  their  our  rules 


and  regulations  in  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds.  Congress  has  been  very 
careless. 

Mr.  KEM.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  use  of  $175,000,000  of  ECA 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  to  go  to  Great  Britain  is 
not  a  shining  example  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  has  just  been  talking 
about? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  brought  up 
that  question,  because  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  was  invited  to  go  to 
Toronto  to  address  a  national  mining 
convention  there.  Knowing  the  kind  of 
audience  he  had,  and  liking  all  of  them — 
they  are  very  fine  people,  our  kind  of 
people — he  spent  a  little  time  joking 
with  them,  but  his  remarks  were  really 
serious.  One  of  the  things  he  said  was, 
“You  are  now  waiting” — this  was  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1948 — “for  us  to  furnish  the  money 
to  England  for  them  to  buy  your  wheat 
and  pay  cash  for  it.” 

That  is  what  I  said  in  my  address,  and 
it  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened.  In  other  words,  Canada 
could  not  afford  to  give  away  wheat  and 
needed  hard  money  for  it.  So  we  appro¬ 
priated  the  dollars  and  sent  it  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Theoretically  it  made  the  “round 
robin”  and  came  back  to  Canada  to  pay 
for  Canadian  wheat. 

It  did  not  make  much  sense  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada.  I  believe  my  state¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  debate  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  March 
1919,  at  which  time  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  tried  to  make  a  little  sense  out 
of  something  for  which  he  was  expected 
to  vote. 

Mr.  KEM.  At  the  time  the  ECA  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  was  passed  did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  have  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation  that  the  Administrator  intend¬ 
ed  to  pay  $175,000,000  of  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  wheat? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  knew 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sources  of  information  open 
to  him  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Canada  was  then  waiting  for 
the  money  to  be  appropriated  by  us. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  Mr.  Hoffman  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  before  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee? 

Mr.  MALONE.  He  is  a  very  good  and 
cagy  witness.  We  wound  up  with  the 
kind  of  a  bill  the  administration  sent 
down  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  practically  every  “i”  dotted 
and  every  “t”  crossed. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  understand  he  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  which  he  proposed  to  buy  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
recall,  we  used  to  converse  about  it.  We 
knew  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
influence  of  the  need  for  purchasing  to¬ 
bacco,  canned  tomatoes,  and  other  sur¬ 


plus  products  in  this  country  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  ECA 
bill  in  the  beginning,  or  Marshall  plan 
in  1948,  and  again  in  1949. 

Mr.  KEM.  For  my  part,  I  shall  have 
to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  the  slight¬ 
est  intimation  that  the  administrator  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  $175,000,000  worth  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  with  ECA  money.  I  was 
present  when  Mr.  Hoffman  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  agricultural 
products  which  he  proposed  to  buy  in 
this  country.  But,  so  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber — and  I  have  refreshed  my  recollec¬ 
tion  from  an  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ord — there  was  not  the  slightest  intima¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  that  any  part  of  the 
money  would  be  used  to  buy  Canadian 
wheat  to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  because  without  some  other 
knowledge  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  certainly  we  would  have  practi¬ 
cally  no  information  as  to  what  is  really 
the  intention  of  ECA.  Certainly  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  1948  or  in  1949  any¬ 
one  testified  that  they  intended  to  set 
up  an  office — a  cell — within  the  ECA, 
financed  with  several  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers’  money  whose  function 
would  be  to  go  to  Europe  to  show  those 
nations  how  to  package  goods,  or  to  tell 
them  what  kind  of  products  they  could 
sell  in  this  country,  then  help  get  the 
tariffs  scaled  down,  and  then  come  into 
this  country  to  act  as  salesmen  for  the 
goods.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  did 
not  hear  that  story  either  during  the 
first  2  years. 

Yesterday  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  began  to  discuss,  and  had  read  the 
amendment  proposed  by  him  providing 
that  further  assistance  to  Europe  would 
be  conditioned  upon  free  convertibility 
of  the  currencies  of  European  nations 
with  each  other  and  with  the  dollar. 
The  reason  for  that  amendment — and 
the  text  of  the  amendment  will  be  found 
at  page  6142  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord — is  the  very  dollar  shortage  which 
many  people  in  the  administration  are 
saying  must  be  made  up. 

The  dollar  shortage  simply  comes 
about  through  the  fact  that  European 
nations  have  put  a  price  on  their  cur¬ 
rencies  which  is  higher  than  anyone  will 
pay.  When  the  pound  was  worth  $4.03 
none  of  my  acquaintances  who  dealt  in 
foreign  markets  in  foreign  trade  was  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  $2.60.  All  anyone  had  to 
do  was  to  buy  the  pounds  through  Hong 
Kong  or  a  money  center  in  Europe.  In 
Hong  Kong  $1  of  American  money  would 
get  $6.10  of  Hong  Kong  money.  I  was 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  1948.  With 
the  $6.10,  or  the  $16  of  Hong  Kong  money 
one  could  buy  British  pounds  and  spend 
them  anywhere  in  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  a  pound  would  cost  $2.60.  Who 
would  pay  more?  The  British  pound  is 
officially  down  to  $2.80  today,  due  to  the 
great  gesture  of  devaluing  of  currency 
which  threw  out  of  gear  every  trade 
agreement  which  had  been  made  with 
the  United  States  since  1934.  Today  the 
pound  is  worth  between  $2.25  and  $2.40 
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on  the  international  exchanges.  Pew 
pay  any  more  than  that  amount. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  now  to  re¬ 
view  the  basic  analysis  of  this  entire 
question.  First,  I  ask  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  lettered  “E,”  introduced  by  me  on 
April  26,  1950,  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  ter¬ 
minate  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  participating  country  (including 
the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany)  if  such 
country  refuses  to  join,  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  concerted  effort 
with  the  other  participating  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany) 
to  form  a  Federation  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  under  a  constitution  which  would 
vest  in  the  Federation  all  power  relating  to 
(1)  tariffs,  trade,  and  currency  within  and 
among  such  countries  or  states  and  between 
such  countries  or  states  and  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Federation;  and  (2) 
the  defense  of  the  Federation.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Madam  President,  re¬ 
ferring  further  to  the  free  convertibility 
of  currency  amendment,  let  me  say  that 
the  so-called  dollar  shortage  is  the  great¬ 
est  hoax  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
on  a  trusting  people.  It  is  a  matter  of 
overvaluing  currencies  from  10  percent 
to  80  and  90  percent  of  what  they  are 
worth  on  the  exchanges  of  the  world. 
Anyone  would  just  as  soon  have  a  British 
pound  in  his  pocket  or  a  French  franc, 
or  a  Dutch  guilder,  as  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  dollars,  that  he  could  get  on 
the  exchange  for  it.  No  one  wants  to  own 
a  British  pound,  however,  at  $2.80,  be¬ 
cause  one  cannot  get  his  money  from  it. 
It  is  as  if  a  housewife  were  to  go  down 
to  the  corner  grocery  store  and  ask  for 
sugar.  She  would  say  to  the  grocer,  “I 
want  40  pounds  of  sugar  for  a  dollar.” 
The  grocer  would  think  that  she  had 
always  been  a  good  customer  and  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  but  nevertheless  she 
would  soon  find  herself  out  in  the  street 
without  any  sugar.  Thereupon  she  would 
go  around  the  neighborhood  shouting 
about  the  shortage  of  sugar.  That  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  dollar  shortage  we 
have.  In  other  words,  one  can  spend  a 
pound  in  this  country,  or  spend  a  franc 
in  this  country,  or  spend  any  of  the  other 
currencies  in  this  country  if  the  currency 
is  allowed  to  reach  its  real  value  on  the 
exchanges  of  the  world. 

Many  think  that  we  are  getting  fair 
treatment  in  the  European  nations  and 
in  South  American  nations;  but  I  wish 
to  say  at  this  point  that  the  way  traders 
in  this  country  are  discriminated  against 
is  simply  by  placing  a  different  value  on 
the  exchanges  than  with  traders  from 
other  nations.  To  illustrate,  England 
had  at  one  time — I  have  not  checked  it 
in  the  last  few  months — something  like 
28  or  30  different  exchanges  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  pound,  depending  on  which  area  they 
were  trading  in  and  on  the  type  of  trade, 
and  whether  they  wanted  certain  im¬ 
ports  or  exports.  To  take  a  specific  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  consider  Colombia.  Let  us 


suppose  that  some  people  wanted  to  trade 
with  Colombia.  What  they  had  to  do 
was  this.  The  official  rate  was  1.96  pesos 
to  the  dollar.  That  was  the  official  rate 
at  that  moment,  which  was  only  about 
a  month  and  a  half  or  so  ago.  However, 
the  rate  which  the  people  in  Colombia 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  bring  goods  into 
Colombia  from  this  Nation  was  3.3  pesos 
to  the  dollar.  In  other  words,  when  they 
had  to  pay  3.3  pesos  to  the  dollar,  even 
if  the  official  rate  is  1.96  pesos  to  the 
dollar,  there  is  little  export  going  from 
this  country  to  Colombia.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  Brit¬ 
ain.  Britain  has  a  sterling  area  set  up, 
with  about  65  possessions,  islands,  and 
countries  in  it.  In  several  countries  ster¬ 
ling  is  convertible.  In  others  sterling  is 
partially  convertible,  and  for  countries 
outside  the  area,  sterling  is  nonconver¬ 
tible.  Even  Russia  is  in  a  convertible 
area.  We  are  not.  We  pay  the  full 
amount  which  is  listed  on  the  board, 
$2.80.  It  is  not  convertible  on  the  ex¬ 
changes.  In  other  words,  one  cannot 
buy  a  pound  on  the  exchanges  for  its 
real  value  because  then-  controls  are  too 
tight.  Even  if  one  got  an  import  license, 
by  this  very  method  of  manipulating  the 
exchange  values  the  actual  trade  can  be 
prevented. 

In  considering  a  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  have  a  terrific  problem  now  with 
Germany.  John  J.  McCloy,  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  in  Germany, 
a  fine  citizen  and  a  very  capable  man,  is 
doing  his  best  in  Germany  to  pull  Ger¬ 
many  out  of  the  spiral  she  is  in — largely 
of  our  own  making  and  do  something 
about  the  situation  .  But  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  first  adopted  what  we 
called  the  Morgenthau  plan,  and  we  are 
still  carrying  it  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wrecking  the  industry  of  Germany,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  stopped  very  recently. 
We  were  going  to  make  Germany  an 
agrarian  state.  How  she  was  going  to 
buy  half  of  the  food  her  people  required, 
which  she  had  never  been  able  to  raise, 
no  one  has  explained,  but  Germany  was 
to  be  an  agrarian  state,  with  little  indus¬ 
try. 

It  was  found  very  soon  that  in  order 
to  do  that  it  would  cost  us  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  to  supervise  the  German 
activities,  to  feed  the  Germans,  and  do 
all  the  things  which  were  necessary.  So 
we  were  putting  up  the  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  still  carrying  out  the  agrarian 
plan  of  Mr.  Morgenthau  encouraged  by 
England  and  other  European  nations. 

I  do  not  blame  Morgenthau  altogether 
for  this,  because  England  and  France 
and  other  nations  are  bitterly  afraid  of 
Germany  in  business  competition,  and 
are  actually  physically  afraid,  and  they 
are  the  ones,  perhaps,  who  put  as  much 
pressure  on  the  United  States  of  America 
to  make  an  agrarian  state  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  any  other  pressure  group. 

If  we  have  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
with  Germany  one  of  its  states,  then  we 
might  solve  the  problem.  There  would 
be  little  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
Germany  being  the  most  powerful  State 
in  Europe,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  through  two  world  wars, 
with  Switzerland  perhaps  the  smallest. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  State  of  Nevada, 


my  State,  and  the  State  of  California. 
Naturally  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  States.  If  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  with  each  other,  as  the 
states  in  Europe  are,  with  all  the  em¬ 
bargoes,  quotas,  and  money  manipula¬ 
tions  against  each  other,  and  our  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money  to  build  barriers 
higher  and  higher,  Nevada  would  stand 
little  chance.  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  it  is  one  among  48 
States,  Nevada  has  the  same  chance  as 
California  and  New  York  have.  That  is 
why  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
suggesting  that  further  aid  to  Europe 
shall  be  contingent  on  their  showing 
themselves  willing  to  enter  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  of  which  Germany 
would  be  one  state,  and  then,  with  no 
barriers  among  themselves,  with  all  the 
embargoes  and  the  quotas  §nd  the  money 
manipulations  gone,  Europe  could  reach 
her  peak  in  economic  development  and 
military  strength.  No  one  would  say 
that  with  Germany  as  one  State,  and  co¬ 
operating  with  the  other  15  or  16  or  17 
nations  of  Europe,  each  as  a  state,  they 
would  not  be  strong  in  a  military  way, 
because  we  have  had  two  experiences 
with  Germany,  when  it  took  practically 
the  whole  world  to  bring  her  to  terms. 

Mr.  President  [Mr.  Darby  in  the  chair], 
it  is  well  known  that  England  and  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  preventing 
such  an  arrangement  because  of  this 
economic  fear,  because  of  this  military 
fear.  Once  Germany  were  a  state  along 
with  the  16  or  17  other  states,  she  would 
take  her  proper  place  in  the  economic 
firmament,  and  England  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  great  sterling  bloc.  So  I  say  that 
a  united  states  of  Europe,  including 
Germany,  should  be  a  condition  to 
further  aid. 

Commissioner  McCloy  said  recently: 

That  no  permanent  solution  of  German 
problems  seems  possible  without  an  effective 
European  union. 

With  a  united  states  of  Europe,  Ger¬ 
many  would  no  longer  be  the  problem 
she  now  is. 

We  are  now  torn  between  allowing 
Germany  to  become  strong  industrially, 
with  the  danger  that  she  may  join 
Russia  and  through  that  union  seek  to 
dominate  the  world,  or  to  turn  her  into 
a  harmless  agrarian  state,  with  our  end¬ 
less  financial  support,  and  with  the 
always  present  danger  that  a  frustrated 
Germany  would  ultimately  join  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  anyway,  since  Russia  is 
offering  her  industrial  independence. 

Russia  has  just  made  a  trade  treaty 
with  Germany  to  furnish  Russia  with  a 
large  order  of  manufactured  goods  to 
that  country,  and  Russia  is  holding  out 
the  opportunity  to  Germany  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  necessary  manufactured  and 
processed  goods  to  Communist  China. 

Where  we  used  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  furnish  goods  to  China,  her 
markets  are  being  opened  to  Germany, 
through  Russia.  Russia  is  controlling  a 
large  part  of  Germany,  including  Berlin, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  controlling  most 
of  Asia.  That  is  the  problem  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  moment,  a  great  problem, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  would  be  solved  by  a 
united  states  of  Europe. 
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OTHER  CONDITIONS  FOR  FURTHER  AID  TO  EUROPE 

As  a  condition  of  further  aid  to  Europe 
we  should  also  insist  upon  the  integrity 
of  private  investments  within  the  16  EC  A 
nations,  free  convertibility  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  European  nations,  and  in 
terms  of  the  dollar,  and  then  loan  such 
EC  A  money  to  private  industry  within 
the  area  through  the  World  Bank  on  the 
same  terms — no  more  lenient  and  no 
more  stringent — as  the  RFC  loans  money 
to  private  industry  and  individuals  in 
this  country  in  times  of  stress. 

In  other  words,  as  we  are  proceeding 
now,  to  ship  a  blanket  amount  of  goods 
and  money  to  the  government  of  one  of 
these  little  states  of  Europe  to  do  with 
as  they  will.  That,  Mr.  President,  was 
the  complaint  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  we  did  not 
know  what  became  of  the  money  and 
what  became  of  the  goods. 

I  can  suggest  what  might  become  of 
the  goods  and  the  money.  Much  of  the 
money  is  used  to  keep  the  current  gov¬ 
ernment  in  power,  and  through  the  95 
trade  agreements  which,  it  is  well  known 
now  I  hope,  the  16  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  with  Russia  and  with 
the  iron  curtain  countries,  they  send  for 
everything  they  need  to  consolidate 
their  gains  in  eastern  Europe  or  China. 
We  know  now  where  most  of  the  goods, 
or  a  good  part  of  them,  have  gone. 

In  no  case  should  we  lend  money  or 
assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  the 
16  European  ECA  or  any  other  nations 
which  are  trading  with  or  assisting  Rus¬ 
sia  or  the  iron  curtain  countries  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  world  war  III  or  to  consolidate 
their  gains  in  eastern  Europe  or  in  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

LITTLE  INTEGRITY  AMONG  NATIONS 

There  is  little  governmental  integrity 
outside  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
especially  among  the  ECA  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  that  they 
persistently  repudiate  their  debts  and 
manipulate  their  currencies  for  trade 
advantage — and  generally  follow  the  line 
of  socialization  and  nationalization  of 
private  investments.  >y 

It  is  impossible  to  make  effective  trade 
agreements  or  agreements  making  tariffs 
or  import  fees  with  a  nation  that  ma¬ 
nipulates  its  currency  for  trade  advan¬ 
tage,  since  any  such  trade  agreement 
can  be  immediately  nullified  through  a 
change  in  the  price  of  their  currency — in 
terms  of  the  dollar,  or  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  already  out¬ 
lined,  a  different  price  on  the  exchanges, 
that  is,  favoring  one  nation  over  another 
nation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  unit  of  currency  of 
that  nation  for  their  imports. 

Mr.  President,  England,  one  of  the  58 
or  more  nations  and  entities  of  the  sterl¬ 
ing  bloc  area,  is  notorious  for  such  ma¬ 
nipulations,  as  are  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Such  manipulations 
are  a  form  of  piracy,  automatically  mak¬ 
ing  all  prior  agreements  ineffective. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  quoted  a  dispatch  from  the  New 


York  Times,  reportedly  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Marius  W.  Holtrop,  who  said: 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  the  report  said,  what" 
acute  problem  can  be  solved  by  forming  one 
large  European  market. 

Doubtless  by  such  a  large  market  Europe 
in  the  long  run  would  share  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  natural  international  labor  distri¬ 
bution.  But  one  must  fear  that  this  would 
be  preceded  by  a  period  of  great  confusion 
and  great  investment  needs  on  one  side  and 
heavy  capital  losses  on  the  other. 

Moreover,  this  one  great  European  market 
would  yield  no  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oil,  and 
nonferrous  metals.  What  European  coun¬ 
tries  need  more  than  a  larger  market  within 
themselves  is  a  larger  market  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  they  do  not  care  to  build 
up  a  market  within  themselves.  They 
do  not  think  it  is  important  to  build  up 
a  market  in  their  own  nations.  It  is 
much  easier  for  them,  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  the  hundred-year- old  feuds 
which  have  existed  among  themselves, 
and  then  have  the  United  States  of 
America  divide  ,its  own  markets  with 
them,  markets  we  have  built  up  over  a 
hundred  years  of  time.  That,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  would  result  in  destroying  the 
standard  of  living  which  it  has  taken  us 
a  century  to  build.  That  is  what  division 
of  the  markets  of  America  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  will  mean. 

PRESENT  POLICIES  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  kind  of  government  they  are  now 
trying  to  foist  upon  us — and  I  state  that 
the  European  nations  have  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  influence  upon  our  State 
Department — in  relation  to  England  and 
other  foreign  nations,  was  the  basic  cause 
for  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776. 
When  the  original  colonies  rebelled 
against  England,  it  was  a  rebellion 
against  the  supreme  state  where  the 
individual  had  no  rights. 

During  the  rebellion,  the  people  of  the 
American  colonies  said: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

UNALIENABLE  RIGHTS 

The  Old  World  philosophy  was,  and 
generally  speaking  is  to  this  day,  that 
the  individual  derives  any  right  he  may 
have  from  the  State — his  right  to  free¬ 
dom,  his  right  not  to  be  molested,  or 
mutilated — and  that  he  has  no  such 
unalienable  rights  as  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  laid  down  in  their  declaration  in 
1776  and  for  which  they  fought  and 
won  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence — and  which,  in  fact,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  this  great  Nation. 

The  philosophy  of  Americans,  from  the 
firing  of  the  first  gun  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  in  1776,  was  that  the  individual 
had  unalienable  rights  that  he  did  not 
derive  from  the  state  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  the  state  could  not  interfere 
with  such  rights.  They  believed  that 
such  right  included  the  dignity  of  man — 
his  right  of  worship — and  his  liberty. 

The  three  parts  of  government — the 
legislative,  the  judicial  and  the  execu¬ 
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tive — were  set  up  as  checks  and  balances 
for  each  other. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in  main¬ 
taining  the  three  separate  independent 
governmental  departments  to  safeguard 
the  unalienable  rights  of  the  individual — 
as  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — and  that  any  change  shall 
be  made  by  the  consent  of  the  States  and 
not  by  subterfuges. 

Any  bipartisan  foreign  policy  which 
includes  collusion  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  directly  in  line  with  the  trend  of 
the  present  administration’s  program. 

"DOLLAR  SHORTAGE” - A  CATCH  PHRASE 

“Dollar  shortage”  is  a  slogan  or  catch 
phrase  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  the 
American  people  that  they  should  buy 
goods  from  foreign  nations,  a  program 
which  can  only  lead  to  the  displacement 
of  the  workingmen  of  this  country  and 
the  putting  of  them  on  relief  rolls  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

That,  of  course,  has  been  admitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  the  head  of  the  ECA,  but  they 
do  not  consider  that  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  is  part  of  the  three-part  free- 
trade  program  which  has  effectively 
stopped  the  investment  of  venture  cap¬ 
ital,  without  which  private  business  dries 
up,  causing  unemployment  and  loss  of 
taxable  property.  This  leads  inevitably 
to  the  Government  stepping  in  and  grad¬ 
ually  taking  over  the  business  life  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  following  the  pattern. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  divide  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States  with  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  thus  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  own  people — 
and  the  State  Department  can  lower 
tariffs  75  percent  without  consulting 
anyone,  after  holding  merely  perfunctory 
hearings — we  have  slowed  down  and  will 
eventually  stop  the  venture  capital  that 
is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  keep  pace  with  its  population 
growth.  Already  we  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  busines  growth  has  not 
kept  pace  with  population  growth. 
Why?  Because  of  much  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  we  have  passed  on  the  Senate  floor. 
That  is  the  reason  for  it. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

However,  we  are  met  with  the  old 
slogan  which  was  sold  to  this  country 
10  or  12  years  ago,  and  which  has  been 
almost  continuously  kept  in  front  of  us, 
that  if  private  business  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  full  employment.  Government  must 
furnish  the  necessary  employment. 
Government  ownership  will  be  the  logical 
conclusion  if  we  ourselves  stifle  the  ven¬ 
ture  capital — through  free  trade — nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  business  going. 

Karl  Marx  said  102  years  ago,  that  he 
was  for  free  trade  because  it  would 
hasten  the  revolution. 

CONGRESS  CREATES  ITS  OWN  PROBLEMS 

The  President  has  just  reccmnunded 
that  the  appropriations  for  relief  and 
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unemployment  insurance  be  increased. 
Congress  creates  unemployment  through 
appropriations  and  free-trade  policies — 
and  then  appropriates  more  money  to 
cure  the  problem  that  it  deliberately 
creates. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS 

The  next  step,  if  we  do  not  stop  this 
crazy  spiral,  will  be  increased  govern¬ 
mental  propaganda  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  calling  for  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000,000,  in  order  to  permit  the 
President  to  build  industrial  plants 
throughout  the  United  States  to  relieve 
unemployment — in  other  words,  the 
Spence  bill — unemployment  caused  in 
the  first  instance  by  our  almost  fanatic 
insistence,  through  ECA — 1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act — and  other  channels, 
that  we  import  the  products  of  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  have  low  standards 
of  living,  in  other  words,  import  the 
products  of  slave  labor,  and  let  those 
products  displace  in  our  United  States 
markets  the  goods  produced  by  our 
own  workingmen. 

We  stop  the  investment  of  venture 
capital  through  our  own  actions — they 
furnish  taxpayers’  money  through  ap¬ 
propriations  to  compete  with  the  same 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  wonder  if 
we  read  the  bills  which  come  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Committees 
make  reports  on  bills,  and  say  that  this 
bill  or  the  other  bill  is  an  emergency 
measure,  so  Congress  passes  such  meas¬ 
ures  in  a  very  short  time  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  pass  bills  involved  on  difficult 
and  important  subjects.  No  Member  of 
Congress  could  read  all  of  them  in  the 
time  available.  After  the  bills  are 
passed,  then,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  said,  we  wonder  where  the 
money  goes — how  it  was  spent.  We 
wonder  where  authority  was  granted  to 
Government  officials  to  do  the  things 
they  do  with  the  money. 

If  we  read  some  of  these  bills  we  pass 
we  may  find  that  at  least  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  are  de¬ 
voted  to  providing  that  the  bureau  un¬ 
der  which  the  money  appropriated  is  to 
be  administered  may  adopt  or  fix  rules 
and  regulations.  The  bill  itself  is  vague 
in  its  provisions,  so  the  bureau  takes 
over. 

CATCHWORDS  AND  PHRASES 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the 
so-called  dollar  shortage  is  the  great¬ 
est  hoax  ever  sold  to  a  trusting  public, 
and  it  will  soon  go  down  in  the  limbo  of 
such  catch  words,  slogans,  and  phrases 
as  the  “war  to  end  wars,”  “save  the 
world  for  democracy,”  “the  four  free¬ 
doms,”  “reciprocal  trade,”  “the  forgotten 
man,”  “economic  royalists,”  “we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,”  “we  cannot  be  prosperous 
in  a  starving  world,”  and  dozens  of  other 
expressions  designed  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  men  in  a  time  of  extreme  stress 
and  strain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  have  ob¬ 
served  their  governments.  They  are 
building  up  their  100-year-old  feuds 
higher  than  ever  before,  and  they  have 
continued  along  the  same  lines  for  cen¬ 
turies. 


NATIONAL  PRIDE - TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Russia  shot 
down  one  of  our  planes,  and  several 
years  ago  there  was  a  similar  incident 
in  Yugoslavia.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
vote  the  appropriation  of  more  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  16  Marshall  plan-ECA 
nations  of  Europe,  which  at  this  very 
moment  have  95  trade  treaties  with  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  iron-curtain  countries,  trade 
treaties  entered  into  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  By  means  of  those  trade 
treaties  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries 
are  sending  to  Russia  and  the  iron-cur¬ 
tain  countries  almost  every  type  of  mate¬ 
rial  needed  for  a  third  world  war  and 
to  permit  Russia  to  consolidate  her  gains 
in  eastern  Europe  and  in  China. 

There  is  little  real  respect  for  the 
American  flag  anywhere  in  the  world 
today.  Our  planes  are  shot  down.  Our 
people  are  imprisoned.  Instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  firm  stand  against  such  treatment 
we  continue  to  finance  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  without  providing  any  safeguards 
whatever. 

Mr.  President,  the  ’  materials  being 
sent  to  Russia  and  to  the  iron- curtain 
countries  and  to  Communist  China 
through  the  medium  of  such  trade  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  16  ECA  countries  include 
almost  every  type  of  material — for  in¬ 
stance,  ball  bearings,  tool  steel,  electrical 
equipment,  heavy  farm  machinery,  heavy 
road  machinery,  locomotives,  freight 
cars,  airplane  parts,  all  manufactured 
and  processed  and  ready  to  be  used 
against  us;  and  all  that  is  done  with  the 
money  and  the  aid  we  have  furnished 
Europe  through  UNRRA,  through  the 
$3,750,000,000  we  gave  Britain  in  1946, 
and  by  means  of  the  $9,000,000,000  we 
have  already  furnished  the  16  western 
European  nations  coming  under  the  ECA 
plan. 

WORLD  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  world 
areas  have  not  improved  their  standards 
of  living  preceptively  during  recorded 
history,  and  most  of  them  have  had 
more  raw  materials  available  to  them 
throughout  that  period  than  the  United 
States  has  access  to  at  the  present  time. 

That  fact  alone  should  be  food  for 
thought  when  we  say  to  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  almost  overnight.  In  other  words, 
we  divide  our  markets  in  order  to  make 
up  their  trade-balance  deficits,  meaning 
that  by  means  of  this  proposed  free  trade 
we  shall  raise  their  standards  of  living 
up  to  the  level  of  our  standard  of  living. 
However,  Mr.  President,  most  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  shall  simply  bring  down 
our  standard  of  living  to  the  level  of 
theirs,  and  then  have  to  start  over  again 
raising  our  own  standard  of  living. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  such, 
the  colossal  failure,  in  regard  to  which 
the  administration  is  now  so  anxious  to 
get  some  Republicans  to  join  with  it  in 
sharing  the  blame. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  Yalta  Conference 
we  gave  Manchuria,  the  bread  basket  of 
China,  to  Russia  without  China’s  con¬ 
sent,  thus  giving  Russia  a  foothold  in 
Asia. 


At  the  same  conference,  we  gave  Berlin 
to  the  Russians,  without  any  means  of 
ingress  and  egress,  which  resulted  in 
hauling  coal  into  the  area  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  with  the 
resulting  loss  of  lives  and  property,  all 
because  our  own  State  Department  was 
asleep  at  the  switch.  Ironically,  the  re¬ 
sulting  air  lift  was  built  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  great  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine,  as  an  heroic  accomplishment.  It 
was  an  heroic  accomplishment,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  but  there  was  nothing  heroic 
in  making  such  a  thing  inescapable  by 
signing  an  incomplete  agreement. 

This  horrible  exhibition  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  our  diplomats  forgot,  or  did 
not  have  the  nerve,  to  place  a  condition 
on  the  Russian  occupation  that  we  could 
use  the  rights-of-way — the  railroads,  the 
highways,  and  the  waterways — to  reach 
our  own  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  who  now  occupies  the  chair,  was 
in  those  areas.  I  believe  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  stopped  our  soldiers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  kept  them  there 
from  30  to  35  days  while  Russia  was 
given  time  to  bring  material  from  Russia, 
and  the  time  to  occupy  Berlin,  while  this 
great  agreement  was  being  made  between 
others  and  our  ambassadors  and  our 
representatives  to  that  area.  It  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained  why 
all  this  was  done.  Nevertheless,  like 
what  was  done  at  Yalta,  it  was  done,  and 
we  lost  Asia  by  giving  away  Manchuria. 
We  may  lose  Germany  by  having  given 
away  Berlin. 

Another  illustration  of  our  defunct 
diplomacy  is,  that  as  is  well  known,  we 
stopped  our  own  armies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  River,  as  I  previously  stated, 
while  the  Russian  forces  took  over  Berlin. 
We  even  gave  them  time  to  bring  up  re¬ 
inforcements  and  material  from  Rus¬ 
sia  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

The  PRESIDING-OFFICER  (Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  what  he  has  said  regarding  Berlin. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  McCloy  and 
the  other  authorities  in  Berlin  have 
stated  definitely,  within  the  past  10  days, 
that  we  shall  stay  in  Berlin  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  dislike  to  have  to  review  all  the 
things  that  have  been  stated  positively 
by  the  present  administration  during  the 
past  18  years.  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  it  is 
very  dangerous  way  of  stating  it.  We 
have  said  that  we  will  use  guns  and  bay¬ 
onets  on  marching  school  boys  if  we 
have  to  do  so  to  remain  in  Berlin.  Of 
course,  I  think  the  chief  of  police  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  would  handle  the  school-boy 
situation  differently.  I  think  he  would 
handle  the  school  boys  with  a  little  more 
judgment. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  in  January  of  this  year 
I  listed  the  95  trade  treaties  which  have 
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been  made  with  Russia  and  the  “iron- 
curtain”  countries  by  the  16  ECA  na¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  ending  the  as¬ 
sistance  by  the  United  States  to  any  na¬ 
tion  assisting  Russia  or  the  “iron-cur¬ 
tain”  countries,  including  Communist 
China,  or  other  Communist  areas.  This 
joint  resolution  still  remains  in  a  Demo- 
cra tic-controlled  committee.  The  joint 
resolution  parallels  an  amendment  to 
the  ECA  Act  recently  submitted,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
measure,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  am  supporting  that 
amendment. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to 
an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  April  27,  1950: 

UN  Aide  Urges  Trade  Between  East  and 

West — Myrdal  Says  All  Europe  Will  Suf¬ 
fer  if  Walls  Are  Not  Broken  Down 

Paris,  April  26. — Western  Europe  will  have 
great  trouble  in  balancing  its  economy  with¬ 
out  foreign  aid  if  present  stagnation  in 
east-west  trade  continues,  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
executive  secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  predicted 
today. 

Eastern  European  countries  also  would 
suffer,  Mr.  Myrdal  said  in  an  interview  pub¬ 
lished  in  Le  Monde,  since  their  industrial 
development  plans  would  be  held  up. 

Mr.  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  head  of  the  only 
economic  organization  embracing  both  west¬ 
ern  and  iron-curtain  countries,  is  here  on  a 
trip  around  Europe  with  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  artificial  wall  which  has 
very  largely  blocked  the  traditional  exchange 
of  goods  between  eastern  and  western  Europe. 

He  will  visit  Moscow,  where  he  hopes  to 
get  the  Soviet  reaction  to  his  suggested  new 
approach  to  the  East-west  trade  problem, 
involving  long-term  purchase  agreements  for 
eastern  cereals,  lists  of  industrial  goods  the 
west  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  the  east,  and 
a  more  flexible  payments  scheme  to  replace 
the  present  bilateral  arrangements. 

A  negative  response  has  already  come  from 
Poland,  possible  foreshadowing  the  Moscow 
reaction. 

A  French  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
today  that  while  an  increase  in  trade  with 
the  east  is  very  desirable,  it  is  no‘t  the  only 
way  of  bridging  the  dollar  gap.  He  men¬ 
tioned  increased  productivity,  an  intensified 
export  effort  and  lower  American  tariffs  as 
other  ways. 

The  official  said  that  the  low  level  of 
France’s  trade  with  the  east,  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  bilateral  agreements,  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  eastern  countries’  inability 
to  buy  strategic  materials  (because  of  the 
American-sponsored  export-licensing  policy) . 
Russia  has  charged  that  this  discrimination 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  low  level  of 
east-west  trade. 

A  Czechoslovak  trade  mission  has  been  in 
Paris  for  3  months,  and  its  negotiations  with 
French  officials  for  a  new  trade  agreement 
have  been  deadlocked  over  the  issue  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  French  concerns  nationalized 
by  the  Czech  Government.  Trade  talks  with 
Poland  have  not  been  resumed  since  they 
were  broken  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  which  I  have 
just  read  into  the  Record  states  that 
western  Europe  should  trade  with  eastern 
Europe,  just  as  I  have  stated  is  being 
done.  However,  according  to  this  dis¬ 
patch,  that  is  not  a  secret  notion,  nor  is 
it  their  idea.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  furnish  the  money  need  for  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  materials  and  the  production  of 
the  goods  Russia  needs  in  preparing  for 
a  third  world  war,  and  to  consolidate 
Russian  gains  in  Europe  and  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  while  at  the  same  time  telling 
the  American  people,  “Oh,  no,  we  would 
not  send  to  Russia  anything  which  Russia 
could  use  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  President,  the  materials  being 
sent  to  Russia  are  simply  building  Rus¬ 
sia  up  to  a  point  where,  if  Russia  ever 
can  make  trouble  for  us  in  a  third  world 
war,  she  certainly  would  not  fail  to 
utilize  the  opportunity  to  arm  herself. 
In  other  words,  although  we  say  we  are 
against  Russia,  although  we  say  we  are 
against  the  iron-curtain  countries,  yet 
our  actions  belie  our  words. 

At  this  time  England  is  making  with 
Poland  a  further  trade  agreement.  This 
one  involves  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  products  and 
materials,  much  of  which  will  then  be 
shipped  to  Russia. 

equipment  and  supplies  for  world  WAR  III 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  relative  position  that  we  were  in 
when  we  were  furnishing  scrap  iron  and 
petroleum  to  Japan  before  the  second 
world  war.  However,  at  that  time  the 
Japanese  paid  for  those  raw  materials. 
On  the  other  hand,  today  we  are  fur¬ 
nishing  raw  materials  free  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  which  then  turn  the  raw 
materials  into  processed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  sell  them  directly  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  Russia  and 
her  Communist  allies  would  not  have,  the 
manufacturing  capacity  to  prepare  for 
war  without  that  help  from  the  United 
States. 

The  jet  planes  which  Russia  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  turning  out  by  mass-produc¬ 
tion  methods  are  copies  of  such  planes 
sold  to  Russia  by  England. 

We  are  arming  Russia  faster  than  we 
armed  Japan  prior  to  World  War  II,  be¬ 
cause  through  the  ECA  nations  Russia 
is  receiving  materials  which  already  are 
manufactured  and  processed,  whereas 
before  World  War  H  we  forced  Japan 
to  manufacture  in  her  own  plants  the 
raw  materials  which  were  shipped  to  her 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
scrap  iron  and  petroleum  which  went 
to  Japan  before  World  War  II  went 
from  San  Francisco  through  the  Golden 
Gate  over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years.  The 
patriotic  organizations  of  this  country 
continually  objected  to  that  procedure, 
but  almost  no  one  else  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  protests.  Those  shipments 
occurred  following  the  recognition  of 
Russia,  without  the  provisions  of  any 
safeguards  whatever,  in  1933  or  1934. 
After  we  had  shipped  the  scrap  iron 
and  petroleum  to  Japan,  affording  plenty 
of  material  with  which  to  arm  them¬ 
selves,  we  then  sent  American  boys  in 
World  War  II  out  in  the  Pacific  area  to 
catch  that  scrap  iron  in  their  bare  hands, 
sorap  iron  which  had  been  turned  into 
bullets  for  Japanese  guns.  I  was  in  the 
Pacific  area  with  them  for  a  while.  It 
was  not  pretty,  and  we  are  heading  for 
the  same  kind  of  goal. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  EUROPE 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
sending  more  money  each  year  to  Europe 
through  the  ECA  than  it  took  to  finance 
the  entire  governmental  activities  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

It  is  time  that  we  recovered  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  common  sense  and  American 
ways  in  the  executive  departments  and 
begin  to  follow  a  definite  plan  of  our  own, 
instead  of  those  suggested  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  experts. 

TIME  TO  REVIEW  THE  WHOLE  STUPID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  got 
our  feet  back  on  the  ground.  Let  us  re¬ 
view  the  whole  stupid  program.  Let  the 
administration  quit  looking  for  Repub¬ 
licans  to  take  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
colossal  failure  of  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies — and  in  each  case  estab¬ 
lish  the  common-sense  principle,  backed 
by  American  principles — and  regain  the 
respect  for  our  country  and  our  flag 
which  they  deserve. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  PROGRAM 

In  March  of  1948  I  suggested  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  President,  who  is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  fixing  foreign  policy, 
first  determine  the  areas  and  nations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  whose  integrity 
is  important  to  our  ultimate  safety,  and 
then: 

First.  Feed  emergency-hungry  people 
within  those  areas  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  without  endangering  our  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
feed  all  the  people  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
because  most  of  those  people  have  been 
hungry  for  2,000  years,  living  up  to  the 
food  supply  and  dying  off  to  it.  But  do 
not  ask  for  the  return  of  the  money, 
when  we  feed  emergency  areas. 

Second.  Loan  money  within  such  areas 
to  private  industries  for  rehabilitation  of 
industries — through  the  World  Bank — 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  used  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
in  helping  private  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  an  emergency. 

The  third  thing  is  to  stop  com¬ 
munism.  Extend  the  125-year-old  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  to  include  The  areas  whose 
integrity  is  determined  to  be  important 
to  our  ultimate  safety,  the  nations  to  be 
named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  through  his  authority  derived 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  fix  foreign  policy,  and  simply 
repeat  President  Monroe’s  words,  spoken 
in  1823,  omitting  the  reference  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  say,  in  the 
exact  words  of  President  Monroe,  125 
years  ago : 

We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  meant,  in  the  old  days,  and  I  hope  it 
means  now — though  I  am  beginning  to 
doubt  it — that  we  had  integrity,  that  we 
meant  what  we  said,  and  therefore,  when 
any  other  nation  sought  to  extend  its 
system  of  government  into  an  area 
named  by  President  Monroe,  it  knew 
exactly  what  it  would  meet.  So,  Mr. 
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President,  for  many  years  we  maintained 
the  peace  through  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  prevented  any  infiltration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  other  nations 
having  different  forms  of  government. 

Fourth.  After  that  is  done,  after  these 
areas  have  been  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  areas 
whose  integrity  is  important  to  our  ulti¬ 
mate  safety,  after  he  has  named  those 
nations  and  made  that  pronouncement, 
then  we  should  build  a  national-defense 
organization,  spearheaded  by  an  air 
corps,  that  bears  silent  evidence  that  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
nouncement.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  risk  a  fight  to  avoid  one. 

This  still  can  be  done.  We  can  stop 
this  senseless  pouring  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  into  the  bottomless  maw  of 
Europe,  simply  giving  the  money  into 
the  hands  of  governments  to  enable  them 
to  reelect  themselves  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  and  to  manufacture  indus¬ 
trial  goods  and  war  materiel  to  be  sent 
to  Russia  and  the  iron-curtain  coun¬ 
tries.  Let  us  stop  that  senseless  pro¬ 
gram;  let  us  make  some  sense  out  of  it 
by  loaning  money  to  private  industry 
within  those  areas  which  are  named,  as 
I  have  said  before,  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  used 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  loaning  money  to  private  industry 
in  this  country. 

The  claim  is  made  that  we  are  stop¬ 
ping  communism,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  supporting  the  Socialist  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe,  which  are  furnish¬ 
ing  processed  and  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Communist  Russia. 

Will  they  be  on  our  side  when  the 
showdown  comes? 

Furthermore,  England  has  said 
through  its  leaders,  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  they  want  to  be  neutral — 
they  want  to  trade  with  Russia — they 
want  to  be  the  bridgehead  between  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  and  capitalist  America. 

Later  Mr.  Nehru  said  that  India  would 
remain  neutral. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  not  believe  what 
they  say  to  us,  what  they  say  for  the 
press,  through  official  pronouncements? 

Following  soon  after  those  prophetic 
pronouncements,  both  England  and  In¬ 
dia  and  other  sterling-bloc  countries  rec¬ 
ognized  Communist  China — and  Eng¬ 
land  has  stepped  up  her  trade  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  All  this,  while  we  are 
telling  the  American  people  that  we  will 
not  furnish  Russia  and  the  Communist 
areas  material  that  can  be  utilized  to 
consolidate  their  gains,  or  to  fight  a  war 
with  us. 

Who  can  tell  who  our  allies  will  be  in 
the  next  war — when  and  if  it  comes — 
and  who  will  remain  neutral?  Certainly 
they  are  not  proving  to  be  our  friends 
in  the  deadly  trade  wars  which  often 
precede  shooting  wars. 

OBJECTIVES - COMMUNIST  AND  SOCIALIST 

GOVERNMENTS  SAME 

There  is  no  practical  difference  in  the 
ultimate  objective  of  Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  governments.  Their  common 
objective  is  the  perfect  state,  with  the 
individual  owning  nothing.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  a  Communist  will  shoot  you 
to  get  into  power,  and  a  Socialist  will 


spend  you  into  it.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  Washington,  spending  the  coun¬ 
try  into  socialism.  A  Communist  then  is 
just  an  impatient  Socialist. 

In  summation,  let  us  inaugurate  a  new 
approach  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
problems. 

DOMESTIC  POLICY 

First.  Substitute  the  flexible  import  fee 
principle  for  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  extended  and  separate  the  domes¬ 
tic  from  the  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  that  method 
would  again  assume  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  regulate  the  national 
economy  of  this  country  through  the 
regulation  of  imports.  If  we  could  sub¬ 
stitute  the  flexible  import  fee  principle 
for  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
establish  the  principle  of  promoting  for¬ 
eign  trade  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition,  that  one  thing  alone 
would  cut  the  jugular  vein  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  one  economic  world.  That 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Second.  Then,  stop  the  senseless  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization,  by 
which,  instead  of  taking  back  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  national  economy  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  where  the  Constitution  placed  it 
in  the  beginning,  we  would  transfer  it, 
through  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization,  from  the  executive  department 
to  foreign  nations,  to  the  full  control  of 
foreign  nations,  58  of  them,  57  nations 
and  the  United  States,  we  having  the 
same  vote  as  Siam,  assigning  to  those 
nations  the  right  to  fix  the  quotas  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  this  country  and  to  fix  the 
tariffs  for  its  member  nations. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  Europe,  there  is  involved, 
first,  the  integrity  of  private  invest¬ 
ments.  We  are  not  the  ones  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  integrity  of  investments  made 
in  London  or  in  Paris,  in  the  Far  East 
on  in  Africa.  That  is  like  going  to  a 
bank  and  saying,  “I  want  to  borrow  a 
thousand  dollars,”  and  expecting  the 
bank  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
investment.  Try  that  out  on  a  banker 
some  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  foreign 
countries  to  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  private  investment,  and  certainly  to 
guarantee  the  investment  against  na¬ 
tionalism,  socialism,  or  confiscation. 
The  Senate  floor  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  do  it. 

Third.  A  united  states  of  Europe, 
including  Germany,  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

Fourth.  The  free  convertibility  of  the 
currencies  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
within  themselves  and  in  terms  of  the 
dollar.  Such  free  convertibility  would 
end  the  so-called  dollar  shortage. 

Fifth.  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  subject  only  to 
the  action  of  the  individual  nation  in 
each  case.  This  condition  would  end 
the  colonial  slavery  system  carried  on 
by  the  empire-minded  nations  for  profit 
for  from  100  to  300  years. 

The  administration’s  free-trade  pol¬ 
icy  endangers  every  workingman’s  job 
and  every  investment  in  America.  It 
discourages  the  further  investment  of 
venture  capital,  which  has  furnished  the 


equipment  for  increasing  employment 
and  taxable  property  for  a  century  of 
growth  in  this  country. 

The  free-trade  policy  can  lead  only 
to  Government  ownership  and  further 
control  of  the  business  and  the  private 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tjie 
House  had  passed,  without  amendmeht, 
tlie  bill  (S.  621)  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
J.  Fenton. 

The  message  also  announced  that)'  the 
Hotise  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  Ij.  597.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,'  deter¬ 
mine,  and  render  judgment  upon  a  certain 
'  claim  of  J.  T.  Melson; 

H.  R.  2719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  I.  D.  Cosson,  a  rfrinor; 

H.  R.  4f64.  An  act  for  the  relii 
"*  Pippin  and  Mrs.  Pansy  Pippin  a: 


of  Elmer 
the  legal 
a  minor; 


!  guardian  of  Norman  Otis  Pippf 
i  and 

H.  R.  6051,  An  act  for  the  rej|ef  of  Alclde 
|  Raymond.  * 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  Agreed  to  the 
amendment  "of  the  Senate  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  1024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Brown;  :. 

H.  R.  1026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Susie  Led  Spencer; 

H.  R.  2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aileen 
L.  Sherwood; 

H.  R.  3536.  An  act  for'  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nora  Johnson;  and. 

H.  R.  4720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Avner. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  alscx  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled-  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R.  2919.  An  act  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  patent  in  fee  to  Paul  High  Horse 
and  Anna  High  Horse; 

H.  R.  5609.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  B.  M.  (Bud)  Phelps; 

H.  R.  5610.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issuft  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Emma  Phelps  Glenn; 

H.  R.  5611.  Ah  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Charles  M.  Phelps; 

H.  R.  5860.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  land  of  Frank 
Phelps  under  existing  regulations;  and 

H.  R.  635f.  An  act  to  authori^  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  establish  daylight-saving  time  in  the 
District. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24  I  discussed  the  situation  involv¬ 
ing  relations  between  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment?  and  the  public  press.  The  discus¬ 
sion  begins  on  page  5641  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  running  on  to  page  '5645. 
I  made  certain  specific  charges  concern¬ 
ing  certain  activities  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  which  I  took  rather  serious  ex¬ 
ception,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  State  Department’s  view  of  the 
matter  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  press  and  for  their  judg- 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  2  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wherry)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  2,  between 
lines  16  and  17,  insert  the  following: 

1  (b)  Section  111  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

2  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

3  “  (d)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodi- 

4  ties  under  authority  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 

5  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  such 

6  commodities  or  the  containers  thereof  (including  inner  con- 

7  tainers  as  well  as  outer  packaging)  are  plainly,  indelibly, 

8  and  appropriately  labeled  by  the  supplier  thereof  in  such 

9  manner  as  to  indicate,  by  emblem  and  wording  in  the 

10  language  of  the  recipient  country,  that  the  commodities 
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have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States  for  European  re¬ 
covery.  No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator 

under  letters  of  commitment  or  other  financial  arrangements 

* 

made  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  commodities  under 
this  title  except  upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the  supplier, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  subsection  have  been  complied  with  in 
the  case  of  such  commodities.  The  Administrator  shall  im¬ 
mediately  commence  negotiations  with  the  several  partici¬ 
pating  countries  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  in  the  respective 
bilateral  agreements  entered  into  with  such  countries  in 
accordance  with  section  115  (b)  of  this  title  of  provisions 
designed  to  insure  the  continuation  of  such  labeling  within 
each  such  country,  of  bulk  raw  materials  including  coal,  grain, 
petroleum,  oil,  lubricants,  fibers  packaged  in  bales,  and  metal 
and  lumber-mill  products  of  a  semifinished  nature.” 
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economic  cooperation  bill.  The  bill 
which  is  subject  to  being  set  aside  tem¬ 
porarily  is  the  unfinished  business.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
appropriate  that  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  of  this  great  importance  I 
should  be  restricted  to  the  time  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

I  may  say  that  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  enter  into  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement  at  this  ihpment  with  respect 
to  the  time  at  which  the  Senate  should 
vote  on  the  resolution. 

I  shall  not  tresspass  further  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  except, to  say  that  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  202  as  it<;ame  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  two  changes  only:  One,  a  change  to 
remove  the  time  limitation  for  thfc,  re¬ 
port;  the  other,  a  change  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appn 
priated.  I  think  the  amount  is  too  small', 
and  I  favor  an  amendment  to  increase  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  which 
would  create  a  special  committee.  The 
substitute  was  argued  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

It  is  with  no  desire  whatsoever  to  de¬ 
lay  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
that  at  this  time  I  refuse  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  respect  to  the  time 
for  voting.  I  assure  the  Senate,  as  I  did 
yesterday,  that  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  matter  which  should  be  acted 
upon  promptly,  and  I  trust  that  it  can  be 
voted  upon  during  the  present  day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  not  yet  been  recog¬ 
nized;  but  the  Chair  would  state  that  in 
view  of  the  conversation  which  occurred 
yesterday  at  the  time  when  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  taken  up, 
at  which  time  the  Chair  assured  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  could  be 
recognized  to  speak  on  the  resolution 
or  to  speak  on  his  amendment  to  the 
•  ECA  bill,  or  that  he  could  call  for  the 
regular  order,  in  which  event  he  migh 
speak  on  his  amendment  to  the  E' 
bill,  the  Chair  feels  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  recognize  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  the  Chaj£  now 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Chjfir. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT/'  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yipW  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  /Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Donnell],  as  well  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Kem],  I  wish/  say  that  we  have  only 
today  and  tomorrow  to  conclude  the 
debate  on  Jt he  ECA  bill,  because  under 
the  unanimous- consent  agreement  the 
Senate  inust  vote  on  the  bill  on  Friday. 
Under /such  circumstances,  in  view  of 
the  interests  of  Senators  who  wish  to 
the  ECA  bill  and  possibly  some 
rer  matters  relative  thereto,  I  can- 
imperil  the  situation  by  agreeing  to 
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have  the  Senate  continue  with  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  resolution  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  I  shall  be  on  the  floor  seek¬ 
ing  recognition  at  the  end  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  whether  he  will  withhold  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  or  at  least 
modify  it,  so  that  the  time  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  resolution  may 
be  extended  to  the  extent  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  feel  necessary,  and  beyond  the 
time  when  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem]  concludes  his  remarks. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me — if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  will  yield  further  to 
b — that  it  makes  any  difference,  in3 
asmuch  as  the  remarks  of  the  juni 
Senator  from  Missouri  are  to  be  on/he 
ECA  'bill,  whether  the  Senator  horn 
Missouri  speaks  first  for  2  hours — he 
has  agreed  not  to  exceed  that  time — on 
his  amendment  to  the  ECA  bij/  and  the 
Senate  thert  proceeds  to  consider  fur¬ 
ther  the  resolution,  or  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceeds  now  with  tiyS  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  thW  resolution,  and  then 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

If  we  were  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  proceeding/tb  the  consideration 
of  an  extraneous/natter,  I  would  agree 
that  the  Senate  /Would  bejosing  time  by 
considering  such  a  matters,  at  this  time. 
However,  th^ ’junior  Senat<k  from  Mis¬ 
souri  proposes  to  speak  on^Uie  unfin¬ 
ished  business,  the  ECA  bill; Sand  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  washes  to 
speak  bn  the  resolution  which  ha&  tem¬ 
porary  displaced  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  the  ECA  bill,  prior  to  the  vote  uppn 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  distinguished 
’’chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  withhold  his  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  no  time  will  be  lost, 
and  an  agreement  can  be  reached  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion  sometime  this  afternoon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  has  not  submitted  a 
unanimous-consent  request;  he  simply 
notified  the  Senate  that  at  the  end  of 
the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  he  would  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  was  answering  the 
telephone  when  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  was  speaking.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  probably  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  would  be  made. 

So  I  have  said  that  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  not  ask  for  the 


regular  order  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  but  will  withhold  such  a  Re¬ 
quest  until  some  arrangement  carl  be 
made  whereby  the  Senator  from/Texas 
can  be  assured  that  a  vote  will/e  had 
today  on  the  resolution,  and/ that  no 
time  will  be  lost  so  far  as  thq/ECA  bill  is 
concerned.  / 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  /resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  FERGUSON,  ,/f  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
will  reconsider  hia/dea  of  calling  for  the 
regular  order  a Jr  the  time  he  has  indi¬ 
cated.  I  am  very  anxious  that  Senate 
Resolution  be  agreed  to.  As  sug¬ 
gested  by /the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  agree  that  the  time 
devoted/o  consideration  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  wjal  not  be  lost. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
fro jr  Missouri  is  going  to  speak  upon  the 
?A  bill.  Following  the  conclusion  of 
fis  remarks,  we  would  be  able  to.  proceed 
‘with  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  and  dispose  of  it  in  a  short 
time.  Although  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  they  will  be  briefer  than  I 
originally  had  intended  them  to  be,  so 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  vote 
can  be  had  in  a  short  time  upon  the  res¬ 
olution. 

It  is  an  important  matter.  I  do  not 
feel  that  Senators  can  agree  upon  a  defi¬ 
nite  hour  for  voting  on  the  resolution, 
because  questions  may  be  asked  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  as 
well  as  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  of  myself. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
reconsider  the  matter  and  will  wait  as 
long  as  he  can  before  he  exercises  his 
right  to  call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  been  insisting  on  continu¬ 
ing  with  the  resolution  that  the  resolu- 

S/ion  was  brought  up  last  evening  with 
'fcjie  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
on  Foreign  Relations,  thinking  it 
)e  promptly  disposed  of.  As  usu- 
ppens,  when  the  door  is  opened  an 
inch  for  someone,  he  sticks  his  foot  in, 
and  when  an  hour  and  a  half  has  been 
consumecKmore  time  is  desired.  So  I 
shall  have '  to  adhere  to  my  announced 
intention  thki,  at  the  end  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator-from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem], 
I  shall  insist  on  Returning  to  the  regular 
order.  We  have  aVreat  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  high  importance  awaiting  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  y\eld  before  he 
begins  his  speech? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Sfepator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  merely  want' to  make 
the  observation  that  this  is  exactly  what 
I  anticipated  last  night  would  hafppen. 
Here  we  have  a  resolution  pending,  which 
deals  with  a  very  important  question. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  was  good  enough 
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to  permit  the  unfinished  business  to  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that  the 
resolution  might  be  debated.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  met  this  morning  at  11  o’clock  upon 
the  theory  that  we  might  be  able  to  con¬ 
clude  consideration  of  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  that 
probably  we  could  get  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  to  vote  on  the  resolution. 
But,  instead  of  working  on  the  resolution 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  permitted  to  displace  temporarily 
the  consideration  of  EGA,  we  are  now 
back  on  the  ECA  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  Kefauver  resolution.  It  is  the 
pending  business  before -the  Senate  at 
the  present  time.  Instead  of  that,  we  are 
now  going  off  on  a  2-hour  or  Sr  hour  jour¬ 
ney  on  ECA. 

Obviously,  after  the  junior '\Benator 
from  Missouri  finishes  his  speech  on  ECA, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri ' will 
come  along  with  another  2-hour  speech 
on  the  Kefauver  resolution.  That 
bring  on  another  2  hours’  debate  fro 
other  Senators  who  are  also  vitally  in 
terested  in  the  Kefauver  resolution,  es 
pecially  so,  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  So  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  through  with  the  Kefauver  reso¬ 
lution  in  a  matter  of  2  hours,  unless  it 
is  possible  to  reach  some  kind  of  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  and,  if  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done  similar  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  suggests,  before  we 
get  through  we  shall  be  on  the  Kefauver 
resolution  probably  2  days 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  lik 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illr- 
nois  that  since  I  have  been  a  Membeiybf. 
this  body  I  have  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leadership  on  the  floor,  and  al¬ 
though  I  felt  that  last  night  I  had  staked 
out  a  claim  to  the  floor  this  morning,  I 
called  the  minority  leader  and  t/>ld  him 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  coniult  with 
the  majority  leader,  saying  to  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader  that  any  arrangement  which 
was  made  by  them  would  be  /greeable  to 
me.  I  understood  that  the  two  leaders 
had  conferred,  and  that  it1  was  agreed  I 
should  have  the  floor.  It/s  for  that  rea 
son  that  I  am  prepared  /o  speak  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  'The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  is  absolutely  ipcorrect  insofar  as 
my  having  agreed  mat  he  should  have 
the  floor.  I  protest/d  last  night  all  along 
with  respect  to  t^fat.  I  consented  only 
after  I  talked  wjxh  the  Vice  President, 
who  said  he  felt  morally  obligated  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Sector  from  Missouri.  The 
Senate  converted  at  11  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  that  the  Kefauver  res¬ 
olution  would  be  debated,  not  the  matter 
which  the  /unior  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  now  proposing  to  debate.  There  can 
be  no  dojfbt  about  that. 

Mr.  HEM.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senat^i'  from  Illinois  got  that  theory, 
since/he  Record  is  very  clear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  clearly  appears  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  yesterday  that  my 
ag/eement  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
tf/as  conditioned  on  my  obtaining  the 


floor  when  the  Senate  convened  today. 
I  reiterated  that  position  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  and  stated  it  while  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  present  on  the  Senate 
floor;  so,  if  the  Senator  got  any  bther 
idea,  it  was  either  because  he  dffl  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  Missouri/ or  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  the  very 
clear  statement  which  was  made. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Here  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  said: 

I  would  not  object  to  ntcessing  until  11 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning  providing  we  are 
going  to  discuss  the  issu^  of  the  Senate  res¬ 
olution.  But  the  junio/  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem]  just  iy5w  served  notice  that 
he  is  not  going  to  agree  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  tomorrow  unless  he  is 
recognized  immediately  following  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  session  tomorrow.  There  is  no 
point  in  coming  fn.  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow 
under  those  circumstances.  As  I  see  it,  there 
is  no  point  in  d/bating  the  resolution  unless 
we  can  finish  ft.  So  there  is  no  point  in 
meeting  at  ll/>’clock  tomorrow  morning  un- 
.  der  those  cir/umstances 

.Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
Setoatory  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
no  tsme/did  I  accede  to  the  idea  of  the 
majority  leader,  when  he  made  that 
statement  on  the  floor;  but  I  also  invite 
his  afttefttion  to  the  fact  that  I  com- 
mujncatecr.  with  him  this  morning, 
through  the  minority  leader,  and, 
through  the  Minority  leader,  told  him  I 
rould  be  glad  \to  accede  to  any  plans 
the  leadership  of  ihe  Senate  adopted.  I 
am  still  willing  to  do  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  I  hliye  an  address  which 
I  am  ready  to  begin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  thP  flW 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1848,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure.  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

termination  op  assistance 

Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provisions  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  if  the 
government  of  such  country,  or  any  agency 
or  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1950,  acquire  or  operate,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  basic  industry  thereof,  other 
than  industries  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
completed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  act.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  technically  offered, 
because  another  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  prevent 
the  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers 
being  used  by  socialistic  governments  of 


Marshall  plan  countries  to  nationalize 
or  socialize  additional  basic  industries. 
Let  me  make  this  clear.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  an  attempt  to  undo  what  has 
already  been  done.  But  if  adopted  it 
would  prevent  further  use  of  American 
dollars  in  new  socialistic  schemes. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
a  similar  amendment  was  proposed  last 
session.  The  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to 
give  its  approval  at  that  time.  However, 
subsequent  developments  have  made  the 
need  for  such  an  amendment  all  the 
more  urgent.  .  Regardless  of  what  may 
occur  in  future  months,  the  American 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
its  adoption  would  give  to  the  use  of  their 
money. 

I.  IT  IS  ILLOGICAL  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 

FINANCE  MARXIST  SOCIALISM  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO 

BLOCK  OFF  MARXIST  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  President,  socialism  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “river  highway  down  which 
Communists  find  their  journey  much 
easier  because  a  channel  has  been  made 
and  obstacles  have  been  swept  aside.” 

Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  describes,  communism  as  “any  theory 
or  system  of  social  organization  involv¬ 
ing  common  ownership  of  the  agents  of 
production,  and  some  approach  to  equal 
distribution  of  the  products  of  industry.” 

Webster  describes  socialism  as  “a  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  theory  of  social  or¬ 
ganization  based  on  collective  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  ownership  and  democratic 
management  of  the  essential  means  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods.” 

According  to  Webster’s  dictionary, 
then,  socialism  and  communism  are 
practically  one  and  the  same. 

Both  socialism  and  communism  are 
inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx. 
The  late  Prof.  H.  J.  Laski,  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Socialist  Party 
headquarters  in  a  foreword  to  a  May 
1948  reprint  of  the  Communist  Mani¬ 
festo,  had  this  to  say: 

In  presenting  this  centenary  volume  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto  the  Labour  Party  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Marx  and 
Engels  as  the  two  men  who  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  working-class  move¬ 
ment  *  *  *  who,  remembering  that 

these  were  the  demands  of  the  Manifesto, 
can  doubt  our  common  inspiration  (Commu¬ 
nist  Manifesto — Socialist  Landmark,  by  Prof. 
H.  J.  Laski,  Allen  &  Unwin,  May  1948). 

John  Strachey,  the  newly  appointed 
British  Minister  of  War,  has  said: 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  communism 
as  the  immediate  successor  to  capitalism. 
It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  establish  so¬ 
cialism  which  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  our 
present  decaying  capitalism.  Hence,  Com¬ 
munists  work  for  the  establishment  of  so¬ 
cialism  as  a  necessary  transition  stage  on  the 
road  to  communism. 

Socialism  and  communism,  then,  have 
the  same  objective,  namely,  the  national¬ 
ization  of  "the  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  They  differ  only  in  the 
method  they  utilize  to  attain  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  Socialist  prefers  to  use 
peaceful  methods  of  infiltration.  The 
Communist  is  willing  to  resort  to  force 
and  violence  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  both  he  and  the  Socialist  desire. 

In  the  U.  S.  S.  R„  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Communists  con- 
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trol  the  government.  In  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  of  western  Europe, 
followers  of  the  other  branch  of  Marx¬ 
ism — socialism — control  the  govern¬ 
ments. 

So  we  have  this  strange,  illogical,  con¬ 
tradictory  situation.  The  United  States, 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  is  furnishing 
billions  of  dollars  to  finance  Marxist  so¬ 
cialism,  in  an  effort  to  block  off  Marxist 
communism.  Does  it  make  sense  for  us 
to  furnish  dollars  to  such  Socialist  lead¬ 
ers  as  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest 
Bevin,  who  has  said,  referring  to  the 
association  between  the  present  Social¬ 
ist  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
government  of  Russia:  “Left  can  speak 
to  left  in  comradeship  and  confidence,’’ 
and  John  Strachey,  who  brazenly  admits 
that  Communists  work  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  socialism  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
communism? 

II.  THE  CASE  OP  THE  BRITISH  SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  emphasize  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  because  her  So¬ 
cialist  government  receives  the  “lion’s 
share”  of  Marshall-plan  aid.  Nearly  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  has  been 
made  available  to  that  government  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  Next  year  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Marxists  are  scheduled  to  receive 
$687,000,000  out  of  the  $3,000,000,000  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  sent  to  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe. 

A.  AMERICAN  DOLLARS  HAVE  FINANCED  THE 
BRITISH  HAND-OUT  STATE 

On  February  23,  last,  the  British  So¬ 
cialist  government  bought,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars,  a  new  lease  on  life.  Only  a 
vast  array  of  postwar  gifts  from  America 
enabled  that  government  to  stagger 
through  one  costly  dose  of  Marxism  after 
another.  Already  one-fifth  of  her  total 
economy  is  nationalized,  and  the  noose 
of  nationalization  draws  ever  tighter 
about  what  remains  of  the  British  free- 
enterprise  system. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  emerged  victorious  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Indeed,  what  is  surprising  is  that 
the  Conservatives  made  the  showing  they 
did. 

American  dollars  have  served  to  cush¬ 
ion  the  British  people  from  the  severe 
privations  which  inevitably  accompany 
the  handout  state. 

Socialist  subsidies  on  food,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  Marshall  Plan  dollars,  enable 
British  housewives  to  buy  groceries  for 
as  little  as  one-fourth  the  price  American 
housewives  pay  for  the  same  items. 

The  British  pay  4  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  They  pay  21  cents  for  a  pound  of 
butter,  12  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk. 
Compare  that  with  the  prices  American 
housewives  pay  for  these  items.  These 
cheaper  British  prices  are  possible  only 
because  the  British  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  up  the  difference  with  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  it  has  been  able  to  do  this 
only  because  of  the  munificent  gifts  of 
dollars  from  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  British  program  of  socialized 
medicine,  which  Oscar  Ewing  so  fervidly 
admires,  could  not  have  been  carried  out 
without  American  aid. 

Last  fall,  during  the  famous  dollar 
talks  in  Washington,  Mr.  Eugene  Black, 


president  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  made 
some  hard-hitting,  if-the-shoe-fits  re¬ 
marks.  Mr.  Black  said  in  part: 

It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  I 
think,  that  productive  efficiency  cannot  be 
brought  about  merely  through  Govern¬ 
ment  edict  or  exhortation.  *  *  *  Since 

World  War  II  many  governments  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  extensive  programs 
of  social  welfare.  No  one  can  dispute  their 
right  to  follow  this  course,  if  they  have  the 
means  to  undertake  it.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  become  apparent  that  many 
countries  cannot  now  afford  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams  of  social  services. 

The  London  Economist  on  April  1, 
1950,  made  some  pertinent  observations 
about  spending  in  Great  Britain.  It 
said: 

A  wrong  conception  has  grown  up  that 
the  central  budget  is  today  so  much  larger 
than  before  the  war  mainly  because  of  the 
increased  expenditure  arising  out  of  wars, 
past  and  prospective.  This  is  not  so. 

This  category  of  expenditure,  in  which 
war  pensions  and  interest  on  the  national 
debt  are  included,  is  today  just  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  national  income  as 
before  the  war.  It  is  the  social  expenditure 
which  has  enlarged  so  much  that  it  is  now 
17.5  percent  of  the  national  income  compared 
with  about  10  percent  in  the  1930’s.  It  is, 
therefore,  social  rather  than  defense  spend¬ 
ing  which  dominates  the  budget. 

The  British  Socialist  Government  has 
nationalized  10  important  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  Without  American  aid,  this  so- 
cializaton  process  would  have  bank¬ 
rupted  the  Brtish  economy.  More  than 
$500,000,000  worth  of  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  funds  have  been  used  to  re¬ 
duce  the  British  national  debt,  swollen  by 
the  purchase,  with  Government  bonds,  of 
nationalized  industries. 

Most  of  the  industries  which  the  So¬ 
cialist  Government  have  taken  over  are 
operating  in  the  red — deep  in  the  red. 

According  to  Winston  Churchill: 

Every  major  industry  which  the  Socialists 
have  nationalized,  without  exception,  has 
passed  from  the  profitable  or  self-supporting 
side  of  our  national  balance-sheet  to  the  loss¬ 
making  debit  side.  *  *  *  All  nationalized 
industries,  I  assert,  have  ceased  to  be  services 
and  assets  to  the  public  and  become  instead 
burdens  upon  it. 

The  collective  total  of  the  losses  to 
date  of  nationalized  industries  amounts 
to  some  75,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or 
$210,000,000,  based  on  the  current  ex¬ 
change  rate. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  civil  airways  lost  nearly 
$90,000,000. 

The  Government-owned  transport 
system  has  been  steadily  losing  money 
at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  every  week. 
Part  of  the  losses  of  these  socialized  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  covered  by  short-term 
borrowing,  which,  of  course,  also  in¬ 
creases  the  British  national  debt. 

On  May  18,  1949,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
British  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  told 
the  House  of  Commons: 

The  honorable  member  talks  about  na¬ 
tionalization  at  a  loss.  It  is  quite  a  false 
conception  to  consider  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  any  industry,  except 
under  a  capitalist  system. 

We  may  remind  you.  Sir  Stafford,  that 
none  of  your  socialized  industries  need 


operate  at  a  profit  as  long  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  free-enterprise  system  underwrites 
your  heavy  losses. 

Vast  quantities  of  Marshall-plan  raw 
materials  and  machinery  have  been 
given  to  the  British  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  for  distribution  to  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries  as  it  has  seen  fit.  During  the 
period  April  3,  1948,  through  February 
28,  1950,  more  than  $25,000,000  worth  of 
ECA  construction,  mining,  and  convey¬ 
ing  equipment  was  made  available  to  the 
British  Government,  and  much  of  this 
went  to  the  nationalized  coal  industry. 
Large  quantities  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  was  also  given  to  the  Socialist  gov¬ 
ernment  for  distribution  to  the  socialized 
transport  system. 

Last  fall,  Representative  Bolton  of 
Ohio,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an  on-the-spot 
inspection  of  conditions  in  Britain  and 
other  countries  of  western  Europe. 

Upon  completion  of  her  trip,  Mrs.  Bol¬ 
ton  reported  her  findings  to  the  House. 
She  said,  among  other  things: 

To  a  statement  that  I  made  to  one  group 
telling  that  the  American  people  were  not 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  further  bol¬ 
stering  England’s  socialistic  government 
with  American  taxpayers’  dollars,  came  the 
argument  that  the  American  dollars  were  not 
bolstering  their  Socialist  government;  that 
the  American  dollars  which  we  are  sending 
them  are  not  being  used  to  pay  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  services  rendered  by  the  government. 
“For  that  purpose  we  are  using  British 
pounds,”  they  said.  Whereupon,  I  retorted, 
“But  if  you  did  not  have  the  American  dollars 
to  spend  for  your  indispensables,  could  your 
pounds  be  put  to  use  in  developing  or  per¬ 
fecting  your  social-welfare  and  nationaliza¬ 
tion  programs?” 

Mrs.  Bolton  said: 

That  question  still  remained  unanswered 
when  I  crossed  the  Channel  to  France. 

Representative  Bolton  also  reported: 

From  an  intelligent,  earnest  young  So¬ 
cialist,  leader  of  his  party,  I  indeed  received 
a  severe  shock.  Our  discussions  was  apropos 
the  British  economic  problems.  He  declared 
boldly  that  American  money  must  continue 
to  come  to  England.  Whereupon  I  said  to 
him,  "Do  you  realize  what  you  have  said? 
That  you,  a  Socialist  citizen  of  a  Socialist 
country,  expect  to  receive  continuing  support 
from  us,  a  capitalist  country?”  Continuing, 
I  told  him,  “If  you  expect  that  financial  ac¬ 
tion  from  us  in  America,  certainly  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  going  to  expect  something  in  return 
of  your  people  and  of  your  government.” 

B.  BRITISH  EDITOR:  “STOP  THE  FLOW  OF  MONET” 

Mr.  President,  free-enterprise.  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  dollars  made  possible  the 
British  Socialist  binge,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  used  unless  the  Congress 
decides  otherwise.  Or,  I  may  say,  until 
Congress  decides  otherwise. 

On  February  26,  last,  3  days  after  the 
British  election,  an  interesting  editorial 
appeared  in  a  leading  British  newspaper, 
the  Scottish  Sunday  Express.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  John  Gordon,  wrote: 

It  was  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  were  really  responsible  for  the  very 
large  vote  given  to  socialism,  little  as  they 
desire  it. 

For  they  provided  the  money  that  enabled 
the  Socialists  to  hide  the  full  extent  of  their 
Incompetence.  It  was  the  loans  and  the 
Marshall  aid  they  poured  out  that  sustained 
the  Socialists  in  office. 
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That  pouring  out  of  money  was  perhaps 
the  most  moving  gesture  by  one  people  to 
another  in  all  the  history  of  man. 

For  the  impulse  that  moved  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  do  it,  for  the  scale  of  generosity  on 
which  it  was  done,  we  can  never  thank  them 
adequately. 

But  it  was  a  terribly  wrong  decision  from 
our  point  of  view.  *  *  * 

In  fact,  all  they  (the  Socialists)  aid  was 
to  use  America’s  money  for  the  building 
up  of  socialism,  instead  of  for  the  building 
up  of  Britain,  for  which  it  was  given. 

So,  to  socialism -fearing  Americans,  who 
wonder  why  it  is  that  Britain  has  been  duped 
into  socialism,  I  would  mane  this  reply: 
“Don’t  blame  us,  blame  yourselves.  For  ycu 
did  it. 

“You  did  it  after  full  and  grave  warning 
of  what  the  consequence  would  be.  For  70 
members-  of  Parliament  and  a  strong  force 
of  peers  foretold  in  debate  the  inevitable 
future,  and  cautioned  you  to  hold  your 
generous  hand. 

“What  they  said  then  should  be  reprinted 
now  and  spread  across  your  Continent  in 
order  that  greater  knowledge  and  wise 
guidance  should  be  available  to  your  gener¬ 
ous  Nation  on  that  soon-to-come  day  when 
the  decision  to  continue  or  stop  the  flow  of 
dollars  must  again  be  taken. 

“When  that  day  comes,  if  you  wish  to 
make  amends  and  save  Britain  and  the 
world  as  well,  my  advice  to  you  is:  ‘Stop 
the  flow  of  money.  Give  Britain  a  chance 
to  stand  on  her  own  feet.’  ” 

Now  that  our  dollars  have  enabled 
the  Socialist  Government  to  continue  in 
power,  we  must  assume  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  will  carry  out  their  plans  to  liquidate 
what  remains  of  the  British  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  The  all-important  iron 
and  steel  industry  will  be  nationalized 
on  January  1,  1951,  pursuant  to  a  law 
enacted  last  year.  And  as  one  of  the 
Socialist  members  of  Parliament  said : 

Once  we  have  nationalized  steel  we  shall 
have  broken  the  back  of  capitalist  control 
of  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  its  domi¬ 
nation  forever.  If  that  happens,  whatever 
party  is  in  power,  we  shall  be  a  Socialist 
state. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  March  6,  last, 
dispelled  any  doubts  that  his  government 
planned  to  proceed  with  the  socialization 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  from  a  member  of 
Parliament  as  to  his  government’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Act,  Mr.  Attlee 
declared: 

That  statute  is  on  the  statute  book  and 
our  purpose  is  to  give  effect  to  acts  passed 
by  Parliament. 

The  Socialists  also  plan  to  seize  the 
sugar  industry,  the  cement  industry, 
water  works,  wholesale  meat,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  markets,  slaughter  houses,  all 
suitable  mineral  deposits,  and  industrial 
insurance. 

C.  SOCIALISTS  ARE  NOT  SOFT-PEDALING 
SOCIALIZATION  PROGRAM 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
because  of  the  reduced  majority  of  the 
Socialists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Socialist  Government  might  soft-pedal 
its  socialization  program.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Attlee  had  to  say  about  that  on 
March  6: 

We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  same 
spirit  and  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
have  done  during  the  last  4%  years. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
present  Government  of  Great  Britain 
dees  not  intend  to  change  a  bit. 

The  Socialist  government  also  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
submit  proposals  for  additional  seizure  of 
industries  if  it  decides  they  are  “neces¬ 
sary”  for  the  “national  well-being,”  “even 
though  they  may  seem  likely  to  prove 
contentious.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  the 
Socialists  plan  to  proceed  with  their  na¬ 
tionalization  program.  And  it  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  decides  otherwise. 

The  Marxist  leaders  of  Russia  have 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  hope 
to  force  the  United  States  to  spend  itself 
into  destruction.  Could  it  be  that  the 
Marxist  leaders  of  Britain  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this?  Could  they  be  trying  to 
pump  our  Treasury  dry? 

The  British  Socialist  Government  has 
spent  nearly  $50,000  on  advertising  in 
the  financially  hard-pressed  London 
Daily  Worker,  the  Communist  Party-line 
newspaper.  This  has  been  paid  out  while 
the  British  Treasury  was  being  supplied 
with  Marshall  plan  dollars  from  America. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
British  Socialist  Government  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $7,000,000,000  in  gifts 
from  the  American  taxpayers.  As  fast 
as  dollars  were  shoveled  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  Britain’s  Socialists  called  for 
more. 

But  it  seems  these  generous  gifts  only 
serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  So¬ 
cialists  for  more  of  our  dollars.  Like 
“the  man  who  came  to  dinner,”  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Socialists  seem  more  and  more  reluc¬ 
tant  to  wean  themselves  away  from 
American  subsidies. 

Now  we  learn  of  a  new  give-away 
scheme  being  planned  by  the  British  So¬ 
cialists  and  American  bureaucrats.  The 
British  Socialist  Government  now  wants 
the  United  States  to  pay  off  about 
$5,000,000,000  of  British  debts  owed  by 
Britain  to  other  foreign  countries,  prin¬ 
cipally  India,  Pakistan,  and  Egypt. 

It  is  a  slick  plan.  It  does  not  call  for 
the  United  States  to  turn  over  the  dol¬ 
lars  directly  to  Britain  for  payment  of 
her  debts.  The  British  Socialists  and 
Washington  bureaucrats  are  afraid  that 
might  not  be  popular  with  the  American 
people  or  the  Congress.  Instead,  the 
United  States  would  hand  out  large  gifts 
of  money  to  Britain’s  creditors  in  Asia. 
Then  in  an  “entirely  separate  transac¬ 
tion,”  so  they  say,  the  countries  receiving 
the  hand-outs  would  wipe  out  the  British 
debt.  So  we  see  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  skin  a  cat.  The  British  know 
by  experience  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  to  skin  Uncle  Sam. 

If  Britain  would  put  her  affairs  in 
order — if  she  would  call  a  halt  to  her  ex¬ 
periments  in  socialism — she  would  not 
need  such  large  grants  of  aid  from 
America. 

III.  ECA  HAS  FINANCED  FRENCH  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
SOCIALISM 

There  is  another  of  the  Marshall  plan  . 
countries  far  down  the  highway  toward 
a  Marxist  state.  I  refer  to  Prance. 


Twenty-three  of  her  industries  have 
been  nationalized,  approximately  40  per¬ 
cent  of  her  total  economy. 

Most  of  the  nationalized  industries  in 
France  like  those  in  Britain,  are  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  considerable  loss.  These  losses 
have  served  to  swell  the  French  national 
debt.  And,  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Britain,  the  ECA  came  to  the  rescue,  per¬ 
mitting  the  French  Government  to  ap¬ 
ply  45, 000, COO, CC0  francs  of  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  funds — $130,500,000  worth — 
to  reducing  the  French  national  debt. 

In  addition,  ECA  has  permitted  320,- 
000,000,000  francs  of  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  funds — $608,000,000  worth — 
to  be  applied  to  promoting  production. 
Much  of  this  assistance  went  to  the 
French  socialized  industries,  including 
the  mining,  gas,  and  electricity  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  railroads. 

Furthermore,  large  quantities  of  ECA 
machinery  and  equipment  of  all  types 
was  given  to  the  French  Government  for 
distribution  to  its  socialized  industries. 
For  example,  $32,800,000  worth  of  elec-  , 
trical  apparatus,  including  generators 
and  motors,  was  made  available  to  the 
nationalized  electricity  industry. 

IV.  AMENDMENT  WOULD  NOT  INTERFERE  IN 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  MARSHALL-PLAN  COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
constitute  an  unusual  or  unwarranted 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country.  This  argument  is  as 
full  of  holes  as  Mr.  Hoffman  has  bureau¬ 
crats  on  his  pay  roll. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  is 
not  a  directive  to  any  country  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Britain  or  France  or  any  other 
Marshall-plan  country  would  still  be  free 
to  socialize  just  as  many  industries  as 
they  desired.  But  the  amendment 
would  prevent  their  using  American 
dollars  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  the  ECA  Act  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  place  all  sorts  of 
conditions  on  the  aid  he  distributes. 
Mr.  Hoffman  himself  has  testified  that 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  establish  those 
conditions  which  would  permit  recovery. 

A.  UNITED  STATES  HAS  INTERFERED  DIRECTLY  IN 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  AND  KOREA 

Two  glaring  examples  of  United  States 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  occurred  only  quite  re¬ 
cently.  I  refer  to  the  cases  of  Greece 
and  Korea. 

On  March  31,  last,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Greece,  Henry  F.  Grady,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Premier  of  Greece  relative 
to  American  assistance.  Mr.  Grady  laid 
down  stringent,  detailed,  and  exacting 
conditions  which  the  Greek  Government 
must  either  fulfill — or  American  aid  will 
be  shut  off. 

Mr.  Grady  wrote: 

The  American  people  *  *  *  are  en¬ 

titled  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  any 
Greek  Government  which  hopes  to  continue 
to  receive  the  aid  which  they  have  generously 
offered,  will  utilize  this  assistance  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  only  a  stable  and  efficient 
government  supported  by  the  people  and  by 
Parliament  will  be  able  to  act  with  the  cour¬ 
age  and  the  firmness  of  long-term  policy 
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■which  are  essential  to  the  wise  use  ot  the  aid 
offered  by  the  American  people.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  talk  of  adjourning  Parliament  or  of  new 
elections  before  the  new  Parliament  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  rise  to  its  responsibility, 
can  only  crate  a  climate  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainty  which  may  do  grave 
damage  to  the  country’s  future.  *  *  * 

The  chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Greece 
and  I  are  in  complete  accord  that,  pursuant 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  approve  the  commitment  of 
American  funds  for  contemplated  new  proj¬ 
ects  until  the  Greek  Government  has  made 
basic  and  binding  decisions  which  will  assure 
the  success  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  are  intended. 

Foremost  among  these  projects  are  those 
Which  contemplate  the  construction  of  four 
new  electric  power  plants  which  would  more 
than  double  the  present  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  Greece  and  which  would  bring 
cheap  electric  power  to  many  areas  of  Greece 
for  the  first  time.  The  desirability  of  these 
new  plants  is  beyond  question.  They  are  the 
keystone  to  the  further  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Grady  then  called  upon  the  Greek 
Premier  to  adopt  an  “adequate  financial 
plan.” 

An  adequate  financial  plan  should  include 
measures  which  will  shaTply  curtail  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  on  current  account,  includ¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces,  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  capital  investment. 

The  financial  plan  should  establish  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  debt  which  the  Government  may 
incur  by  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Greece 
or  hy  other  means.  No  change  in  this  debt 
ceiling  should  be  possible  without  express 
authority  of  Parliament.  Subsidies  should 
be  curtailed.  Government  enterprises,  such 
as  the  state-owned  railways,  which  are  a 
drain  on  the  budget,  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  which  incurs  a  deficit  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  to  farmers  for  fertilizer  and 
for  loans,  should  be  put  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  costs 
to  the  users  of  their  services. 

The  tax  system  should  be  simplified  and 
rationalized,  and  taxes  due  should  be  fully 
collected,  to  the  end  that  Government  reve¬ 
nues  will  be  increased,  the  investment  of 
private  capital  will  be  encouraged,  and  social 
justice  will  result  from  each  citizen  paying 
his  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Grady  then  told  the  Greek  Pre¬ 
mier: 

A  major  improvement  in  Government  effi¬ 
ciency  is  essential  to  a  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  aid  which  is  offered.  The  im¬ 
provement  should  include  the  establishment 
of  a  Cabinet  with  a  minimum  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ministries,  a  greater  decentralization 
of  responsibility  to  nomarchs,  and  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  civil-service  code  to  replace  the 
one  recently  declared  invalid  because  it  had 
not  received  parliamentary  approval. 

In  order  to  foster  self-help  and  local  Initia¬ 
tive,  it  is  advisable  that  elections  of  local 
officials,  which  have  not  taken  place  for  14 
years,  should  be  considered  for  the  very  near 
future.  To  administer  whatever  electric- 
power  program  that  may  be  undertaken,  a 
special  agency  should  be  established,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  politics  and  with  a  tenure  for  its 
officials  long  enough  to  cover  the  period  of 
construction  and  initial  operation. 

The  foregoing  measures,  which  we  regard 
as  essential  to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  a 
major  capital  investment  program,  should, 
It  seems  to  me,  be  proposed  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  the  Parliament  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  *  *  * 

It  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Greek  Parliament  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  continue  to 


receive  American  add,  and  hence  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  which  will  attain  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  the  obligation  and  intention  of 
the  American  Government  with  regard  to  all 
Marshall -aid  countries  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  performance  of  the  recipient  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  Greek  or  any  other,  justifies 
a  continuance  of  the  aid  on  the  soale  here¬ 
tofore  contemplated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Ambassador  Grady’s  letter  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Text  of  United  States  Ambassador  Henry  F. 

Grady’s  Letter  to  the  Premier  of  Greece 

on  American  Assistance 

Excellency  :  I  feel  obliged  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  yourself,  the  new  Parliament, 
and  the  Greek  people  the  fact  that  a  critical 
period  has  been  reached  in  the  recovery  of 
Greece. 

American  aid  was  designed  not  only  to 
help  establish  peace,  but  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  for  food  and  clothing. 
It  was  intended  also  to  create  new  produc¬ 
tive  enterprises  which,  by  employing  more 
fully  the  willing  labor  of  the  people  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  would  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  people  and  would  render 
Greece  independent  of  foreign  aid  in  the 
future. 

The  first  two  objectiyes,  those  of  military 
security  and  relief  from  distress,  have  been 
attained.  The  physical  reconstruction  stage 
of  Greek  recovery  has  proceeded  well.  But 
the  effort  to  make  Greece  self-sustaining  and 
independent  of  foreign  aid,  to  develop  a 
power  program  to  establish  new  industries 
and  to  improve  agriculture,  has  hardly  be¬ 
gun. 

This  results  partly  from  the  tragic  guerrilla 
war.  But  it  should  also  be  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  important  reason  for  the  delay 
has  been  a  less  than  satisfactory  performance 
by  the  Greek  Government  in  its  conduct  of 
economic  affairs.  Only  27  months  remain  in 
which  the  Greek  Government  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  American  aid  made  available 
through  the  Marshall  plan.  This  short  time 
permits  no  further  delay. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  Greek 
peqple  are  most  anxious  to  improve  their 
economic  position,  but  tjiat  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  hy  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  country. 

THE  FREE  ELECTION 

I  believe  that  this  desire  for  economic 
betterment  was  a  paramount  consideration 
of  the  Greek  people  when  on  March  5  they 
chose  a  new  Parliament  in  free  elections  that 
won  the  respect  of  the  entire  democratic 
world. 

The  American  representatives  in  Greece 
have  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  either  the  outcome  of  the 
election  or  the  formation  of  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  based  on  this  fresh  mandate  of  the 
people.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
entitled  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  any 
Greek  Government  which  hopes  to  continue 
to  receive  the  aid  which  they  have  gener¬ 
ously  offered,  will  utilize  this  assistance  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  only  a  stable  and  efficient 
government  supported  by  the  people  and  by 
Parliament  will  be  able  to  act  with  the  cour¬ 
age  and  the  firmness  of  long-term  policy 
which  are  essential  to  the  wise  use  of  the 
aid  offered  hy  the  American  people.  Irre¬ 
sponsible  talk  of  adjourning  Parliament  or 
of  new  elections  before  the  new  Parliament 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  its  respon¬ 
sibility,  can  only  create  a  climate  of  political 
and  economic  uncertainty  which  may  do 
grave  damage  to  the  country’s  future. 
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The  undertaking  of  a  program  of  large- 
scale  Investment,  which  must  necessarily  be 
compressed  Into  a  short  period  of  time,  will 
present  many  problems  which  can  be  Bolved 
only  by  a  Government  which  has  a  consistent 
policy  End  which  is  prepared  to  act  with 
great  courage. 

Temporary  sacrifices  must  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  future  benefits.  Many  of  these  sacri¬ 
fices  wfli  be  unpopular  with  local  minorities, 
especially  if  the  people  are  not  convinced 
that  the  sacrifices  are  being  equally  shared. 
If  funds  are  to  be  available  for  financing  an 
ambitious  program  of  new  electric  power 
plants,  mew  industries  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  irrigation  and  improvement 
of  the  land,  then  rigorous  economy  in  other 
Government  expenditures  will  be  essential. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  planned 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces,  to  curtail 
subsidies,  and  to  make  many  other  savings. 
I  am  confident  that  if  the  .issues  are  properly 
presented  to  the  people,  they  will  readily 
choose  new  opportunities  for  employment  in 
preference  to  special  privileges  which  can 
only  xesult  in  continuing  budget  deficits. 
Nevertheless,  these  will  not  be  easy  deci¬ 
sions,  and  only  a  Government  which  can 
secure  and  maintain  public  confidence  by  its 
boldness  and  by  its  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  can  be  expected  to  execute  the  re¬ 
construction  stage  of  Greek  recovery.  We 
earnestly  hope  the  Greek  Government  will 
meet  this  challenge. 

BASIC  ACTIONS  NEEDED 

The  chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Greece  and 
I  are  in  complete  accord  that,  pursuant  to 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  approve  the  commitment  of 
American  funds  for  contemplated  new  proj¬ 
ects  until  the  Greek  Government  has  made 
basic  and  binding  decisions  which  will  assure 
the  success  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  are  intended. 

Foremost  among  these  projects  are  those 
which  contemplate  the  construction  of  four 
new  electric  power  plants  which  would  more 
than  double  the  present  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  Greece  and  which  would  bring 
cheap  electric  power  to  many  areas  of  Greece 
for  the  first  time.  The  desirability  of  these 
new  plants  is  beyond  question.  They  are  the 
keystone  to  the  further  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  Greece. 

When  Mr.  Potter  was  recently  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  received  the  approval  of  ECA  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  allotment  of  American  aid 
necessary  to  their  construction,  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  American  mission  here 
as  to  the  financial  capacity  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  embark  on  a  program  of  this 
magnitude.  The  hard  truth,  however,  is  that 
while  the  dollars  and  other  foreign  exchange 
needed  for  the  electric  power  program  are 
available,  the  Greek  Government  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  does  not  have  the  drachmae  to  pay 
the  local  costs  of  construction.  The  drach¬ 
mae  which  should  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  presently  required  to  meet  the  de¬ 
ficit  in  the  Government  budget  which  re¬ 
sults  from  excessive  spending. 

Whether  or  not  all  or  some  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  power  plants  can  be  begun  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  American  aid  Is  a  matter 
that  depends  solely  upon  decisions  to  be 
made  by  the  Greek  Government  and  the 
Greek  Parliament  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  decisions  which  need  to  be  made  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  financial 
plan  which  the  Government  will  follow.  The 
second  are  those  which  should  result  In  a 
wide  and  far-reaching  improvement  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  efficiency. 

FINANCIAL  PLAN  URGED 

An  adequate  financial  plan  should  include 
measures  which  will  sharply  curtail  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  on  current  account,  including 
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the  armed  forces,  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  capital  investment. 

The  financial  plan  should  establish  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  debt  which  the  Government  may 
incur  by  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Greece 
or  by  other  means.  No  change  in  this  debt 
ceiling  should  be  possible  without  express 
authority  of  Parliament.  Subsides  should  be 
curtailed.  Government  enterprises,  such  as 
the  state-owned  railways  which  are  a  drain 
on  the  budget,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank 
which  incurs  a  deficit  in  spite  of  excessive 
charges  to  farmers  for  fertilizer  and  for  loans, 
should  be  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis, 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  costs  to  the 
users  of  their  services. 

The  tax  system  should  be  simplified  and 
rationalized,  and  taxes  due  should  be  fully 
collected,  to  the  end  that  Government  reve¬ 
nues  will  be  increased,  the  investment  of 
private  capital  will  be  encouraged  and  social 
justice  will  result  from  each  citizen  paying 
his  fair  share  of  taxes. 

A  major  improvement  in  Government  effi¬ 
ciency  is  essential  to  a  proper  administration 
of  the  aid  which  is  offered.  The  improve¬ 
ment  should  include  the  establishment  of  a 
cabinet  with  a  minimum  of  Government 
ministries,  a  greater  decentralization  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  nomarchs  and  the  enactment 
of  a  civil-service  code  to  replace  the  one 
recently  declared  invalid  because  it  had  not 
received  parliamentary  approval. 

In  order  to  foster  self-helf  and  local  ini¬ 
tiative,  it  is  advisable  that  elections  of  local 
officials,  which  have  not  taken  place  for  14 
years,  should  be  considered  for  the  very  near 
future.  To  administer  whatever  electric 
power  program  that  may  be  undertaken,  a 
special  agency  should  be  established,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  politics  and  with  a  tenure  for  its 
officials  long  enough  to  cover  the  period  of 
construction  and  initial  operation. 

FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  APPROVAL 

The  foregoing  measures,  which  we  regard 
as  essential  to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  a 
major  capital  investment  program,  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  proposed  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  the  Parliament  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Parliament,  of  course,  may  modify, 
enact,  or  reject  all  measures  proposed  to  it, 
in  accordance  with  what  the  deputies  believe 
to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  But  we  in  the 
American  missions  regard  parliamentary  ap¬ 
proval  of  major  recovery  measures  to  be  es¬ 
sential,  not  only  as  a  validation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  of  government  but  as  an  as¬ 
surance  that  the  hard  tasks  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  have  the  willing  support  of  the  sovereign 
Greek  people. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Government 
and  the  Greek  Parliament  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  continue  to  receive  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  and  hence  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  will  attain  its  purpose.  It  is 
the  obligation  and  intention  of  the  American 
Government  with  regard  to  all  Marshall  aid 
countries  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  recipient  Government, 
whether  Greek  or  any  other,  justifies  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  aid  on  the  scale  heretofore 
contemplated. 

I  trust  that  this  clear  statement  of  the 
American  concern  in  the  Greek  recovery  will 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Greek 
people  and  their  representatives  and  that 
decisions  to  proceed  boldly  with  an  ambitious 
reconstruction  effort  will  be  taken  quickly  by 
the  new  Parliament. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Grady. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  on  April  7, 
last.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  sent  a 
strong  note  to  the  Korean  Ambassador 
demanding  action  to  halt  inflation  in 
Korea. 


Mr.  Acheson  said  in  part: 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  inform  His 
Excellency  that  unless  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  take  satisfactory  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  counter  these  inflationary 
forces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reexamine,  and 
perhaps  to  make  adjustments  in,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration’s  assist¬ 
ance  program  in  Korea.  *  *  * 

Of  equal  concern  to  this  Government  are 
the  reported  intentions  of  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  a  message  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  March  31,  to  postpone 
the  general  elections  from  the  coming  May 
until  sometime  in  November.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  wishes  to  draw  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  attention  the  fact  that  United  States 
aid,  both  military  and  economic,  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  existence  and  growth  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  within  the  republic.  Free,  popular 
elections,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  other  basic  laws  of  the  republic, 
are  the  foundation  of  those  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  holding  of  the  elections  as  scheduled 
and  provided  for  by  the  basic  laws  of  the 
Republic  appears  to  this  Government  af 
equally  urgent  with  the  taking  of  necessary 
measures  for  the  countering  of  the  inflation¬ 
ary  forces  already  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Secretary  of  State  Acheson’s 
note  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  note  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Text  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson’s 
Note  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  Request¬ 
ing  Action  To  Halt  Inflation  in  Korea 
The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  prior 
to  the  latter’s  return  to  Seoul,  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  of  this  Government  over  the  mounting 
inflation  in  Korea.  The  Secretary  of  State 
wishes  His  Excellency  to  convey  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  view  of 
this  Government  that  the  communication  of 
March  4,  1950,  from  the  Korean  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  chief  of  the  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  mission  in  Korea,  in  which  the  view  was 
expressed  that  there  is  no  serious  problem 
of  inflation  in  Korea,  but  rather  a  threat  of 
deflation,  indicates  a  lack  of  comprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Korean  Government  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  the  drastic  measures  re¬ 
quired  to  curb  the  growing  inflation. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Government 
that  the  financial  situation  in  Korea  has 
already  reached  critical  proportions,  and  that 
unless  this  progressive  inflation  is  curbed  in 
the  none  too  distant  future,  it  cannot  but 
seriously  impair  Korea’s  ability  to  utilize 
effectively  the  economic  assistance  provided 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

budget  limits  ignored 
Government  expenditures  have  been  vast¬ 
ly  expanded  by  bank  overdrafts  without 
reference  to  limits  set  by  an  approved 
budget.  Tax  collections  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased,  aid  goods  have  been  underpriced, 
and  governmental  subsidies  have  been 
expanded.  The  dangerous  practice  of  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  has  been  used  as  an 
inefficient  substitute  for  a  sound  taxation 
system.  These  uneconomic  practices  have, 
in  turn,  served  to  expand  the  currency  in 
circulation,  unbalance  the  Korean  national 
budget,  and  cause  a  sharp  rise  in  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  thereby  strengthening  the 
growing  forces  of  inflation. 


The  Secretary  of  State  must  inform  His 
Excellency  that  unless  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  take  satisfactory  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  counter  these  inflationary 
forces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reexamine,  an«l 
perhaps  to  make  adjustments  in,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration’s  assist¬ 
ance  program  in  Korea. 

The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  Inform 
His  Excellency  in  this  connection  that  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Seoul  is  being  re¬ 
called  for  consultation  within  the  next  few 
days  regarding  the  critical  problems  arising 
out  of  the  growing  inflation  in  Korea. 

ELECTION  MOVE  NOTED 

Of  equal  concern  to  this  Government  are 
the  reported  intentions  of  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  a  message  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  March  31,  to  postpone 
the  general  elections  from  the  coming  May 
until  sometime  in  November.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wishes  to  draw  to  His  Excellency’s 
attention  the  fact  that  United  States  aid, 
both  military  and  economic,  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
existence  and  growth  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  within  the  Republic.  Free  popular 
elections,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  other  basic  laws  of  the  Republic, 
are  the  foundation  of  those  democratic 
institutions. 

The  holding  of  the  elections  as  scheduled 
and  provided  for  by  the  basic  laws  of  the 
Republic  appears  to  this  Government  as 
equally  urgent  with  the  taking  of  necessary 
measures  for  the  countering  of  the  inflation¬ 
ary  forces  already  discussed. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  now  wish 
to  set  forth  what  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  expect  and  do  expect. 

B.  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  EXPECT - 

AND  DO  EXPECT - THAT  MARSHALL-PLAN  GOV¬ 

ERNMENTS  WILL  UTILIZE  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

FULLEST  DEGREE 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  condemn  the 
actions  of  our  Department  of  State  in 
either  the  case  of  Greece  or  Korea.  But, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  said  the  other  day,  it 
is  difficult  to  square  the  position  taken  by 
the  administration  in  objecting  strenu¬ 
ously  to  having  any  restraints  or  restric¬ 
tions  written  into  the  ECA  Act  by  the 
Congress,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
might  impinge  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
such  nations,  with  its  own  actions  in 
Greece  and  Korea  in  laying  down  the 
law — namely,  that  if  certain  things  are 
not  done  by  the  countries,  including  the 
holding  of  elections,  ECA  funds  will  be 
withheld. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Grady  that — 

The  American  people  *  *  *  are  en¬ 

titled  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  any 
Greek  government  which  hopes  to  continue 
to  receive  the  aid  which  they  have  so  gen¬ 
erously  offered  will  utilize  this  assistance  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  expect,  and  do  expect, 
that  the  governments  of  any  and  all 
Marshall-plan  countries  which  hope  to 
continue  to  receive  the  aid  they  have 
offered  will  utilize  this  assistance  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

C.  AMENDMENT  WOULD  PROTECT  AMERICAN  TAX¬ 
PAYERS  FROM  FURTHER  MISUSE  OF  THEIR  GIFTS 

BY  SOCIALISTIC  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  admitted  that  Eu¬ 
rope’s  experiments  with  socialism  are 
slowing  down  recovery  there.  He  has 
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said,  “Socialism  will  slow  down  the  [pro¬ 
duction]  process.” 

He  has  also  expressed  the  belief  that 
private  enterprise  will  produce  more  for 
less  and  will  serve  the  people  better. 

This  is  borne  out  by  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Britain  under  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  democratic  planning.  As  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  put  it: 

Socialism,  with  its  vast  network  of  regu¬ 
lations  and  restrictions  and  its  incompe¬ 
tent  planning  and  purchasing  by  Whitehall 
officials,  is  proving  itself  everyday  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  costly  fallacy. 

Even  the  Socialists  are  beginning  to 
wonder  why  it  is  that  free-enterprise 
America  should  be  able  to  produce  so 
much  while  British  workers  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  American  aid  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living  nearly  5  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Another 
member  of  Parliament  has  summed  it 
up  as  follows: 

Working  for  a  great  central  machine  has 
never  appealed  to  people,  and  it  is  unlikely 
to  do  so.  State  monopoly  brings  into  being 
a  machine  so  cumbersome  that  it  cannot 
be  controlled.  The  machine  becomes  the 
master.  When  industrial  organizations  are 
taken  off  the  rails  of  private  enterprise  and 
bereft  of  their  motivating  forces  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  profit,  all  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  appears  to  be  lost. 

The  whole  conception  of  state  ownership 
and  control  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  meet  a 
twentieth-century  problem  with  an  out¬ 
moded  nineteenth-century  remedy. 

As  a  Socialist  government  nationalizes 
more  and  more  industries,  the  ratio  of 
government  bureaucrats  to  productive 
workers  steadily  increases.  These  ad¬ 
ministrative  parasites  only  serve  to  add 
to  the  general  frustration  and  disillu¬ 
sionment  among  the  workers  in  the  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  nationalized  coal  industry  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  good  example.  Since  it  was 
socialized  in  1947,  6,000  workers  have 
been  added  to  the  administrative,  non¬ 
productive  staff,  an  increase  of  27  per¬ 
cent.  Output  per  miner  has  decreased 
6.2  percent.  Absenteeism  has  doubled, 
and  strikes  have  tripled,  as  compared 
with  prewar. 

The  deficit  for  1947  and  1948  of  the 
nationalized  coal  industry  amounted  to 
$86,800,000  as  compared  with  a  prewar — 
1938 — profit  of  $54,000,000  under  private 
ownership  and  operation. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  stated  that  he  has  a 
clear  duty  to  protest  any  Government 
action  that  in  any  way  slows  down  re¬ 
covery. 

The  amendment  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  would  protect  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  from  the  use  of  American  dollars 
by  Socialist  governments  in  a  way  that 
is  “slowing  down  recovery”  in  Europe. 

V.  CAN  EUROPE  AFFORD  ANYTHING  BUT  FREE 
ENTERPRISE? 

Mr.  President,  recently  William  Henry 
Chamberlin,  noted  writer  and  editor,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  3  months’  visit  to  Europe, 
where  he  went  to  study  conditions  on  the 
spot. 

Mr.  Chamberlin,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  reported: 

It  is  a  pet  idea  of  leftist  advanced  thinkers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  Europe, 


being  poor,  cannot  “afford”  free  enterprise. 
That  sort  of  thing,  the  argument  runs,  is  a 
luxury  possible  for  rich  America.  Poor  coun¬ 
tries  can  make  both  ends  meet  only  by  em¬ 
ploying  hordes  of  bureaucrats  to  think  out 
new  ways  of  putting  production  into  strait- 
jackets. 

There  is  one  contradiction  in  this  theory 
which  these  advanced  thinkers  never  explain. 
How  does  it  happen  that  free,  or  capitalist, 
America  with  its  supposedly  wasteful  sys¬ 
tem  not  only  maintains  the  world’s  highest 
standard  of  living  for  its  own  people  but 
contrives  to  subsidize  the  scientific  collecti¬ 
vist  economies  of  Europe? 

Is  it  just  possible  that  freedom  offers  some 
of  the  decisive  answers  in  economics  as  well 
as  in  politics? 

Mr.  Chamberlin  then  said: 

I  found  visible  prosperity  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  freedom  from  state  control. 

Belgium  is  exhibit  A  for  this  proposition. 
Of  all  the  nations  involved  in  the  war,  Bel¬ 
gium  has  given  the  freest  rein  to  the  profit 
motive.  Rationing  is  a  distant  unhappy 
memory;  taxes  are  moderate;  there  is  a 
minimum  of  planning. 

The  missing  dynamo  in  the  British  indus¬ 
trial  machine  is  the  absence  of  incentives  to 
work  hard  and  efficiently.  Everyone  is 
assured  an  extremely  low,  sub-WPA  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  through  full,  or  overfull,  em¬ 
ployment,  cradle-to-grave  “security,”  and 
subsidies  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  ra¬ 
tioned  foodstuffs.  But  because  of  the  back¬ 
breaking  taxes  and  the  thousand  restric¬ 
tions  on  private  initiative,  no  one  has  much 
inducement  to  rise  above  this  low  average. 

Moreover,  the  ECA  effort  to  promote  closer 
economic  .union  is  foundering  on  the  rock  of 
Socialist  planned  economy. 

That  closer  union  in  which  farsighted 
Europeans  of  all  nationalities  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  old  continent  can  only  be  a  union 
of  free  economies.  The  question  is  not 
whether  Europe  can  afford  free  enterprise. 
The  question  is  whether  it  can  afford  any¬ 
thing  else. 

VI.  IT  IS  UNWISE  TO  ENCOURAGE  UNIFICATION  OF 

EUROPE’S  SOCIALISTIC,  PLANNED  ECONOMIES 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Marshall  plan  is  to 
encourage  the  economic  unification  of 
Europe.  If  this  is  one  of  the  objectives, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  thus 
far.  To  date  Mr.  Hoffman  has  made 
very  little  progress  on  this  score.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  made  it  known  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  take  vigorous  steps  to  further 
economic  integration  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  question  arises,  will  it  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  European  recovery,  will 
it  be  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  to  encourage  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  socialistic,  planned  economies 
which  exist  in  so  many  of  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries?  Is  it  wise  to  encourage 
the  unification  of  the  cartels  and  monop¬ 
olies  which  now  exist  in  individual  coun¬ 
tries  into  giant  European  cartels  and 
monopolies?  I,  myself,  cannot  help  but 
have  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  course.  In  that  event, 
instead  of  having  one  great  government 
cartel  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry  in  Great  Britain,  would  it  not  be 
possible  that  a  giant  cartel  would  cover 
all  of  western  Europe,  and  that  the 
American  producers  of  iron  and  steel 
and  the  American  workers  engaged  in 
those  industries  would  be  in  competition 
with  such  a  cartel  and  with  workers  em¬ 
ployed  under  such  conditions? 
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One  of  Europe’s  foremost  economists. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Roepke,  now  associated  with 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  said: 

It  is  a  bit  of  irony  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  should  have  pulled  western  Europe 
out  of  the  muck  of  collectivlstic  nationalistic 
economic  policy,  has  threatened  to  create  a 
new  collectivism  on  a  superstate  level.  The 
way  things  are  today,  everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Marshall  plan  will  achieve 
the  exact  opposite  to  what  most  of  its  Amer¬ 
ican  creators  and  clear-seeing  Europeans  had 
originally  expected. 

That  is  not  the  loose  talk  of  an  idle 
thinker.  Those  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  greatest  economists  of  Europe,  a  man 
with  a  world-wide  reputation,  who  must 
weigh  his  words  before  he  speaks. 

VII.  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  CREATED  BY 
MARSHALL  PLAN  HAS  NOW  RETURNED  TO 
PLAGUE  US 

When  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  first  came  before  the  Senate 
early  in  1948,  this  question  was  raised 
during  the  course  of  the  debate: 

Assuming  that  the  16  recipient  countries 
are  able  to  increase  production  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan,  will 
there  be  world  markets  for  the  contemplated 
exports? 

It  was  stated  further  at  that  time : 

In  order  for  her  exports  to  balance  her  im¬ 
ports  by  1952,  it  is  necessary  for  western  Eu¬ 
rope  to  expand  her  export  volume  far  above 
prewar  levels,  due  to  reduced  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  higher  prices  of  imports,  and  in¬ 
creased  population. 

-  There  seems  little  possibility  that  western 
Europe  can  find  markets  for  the  industrial 
products  she  will  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  western  Europe  is 
now  well  above  the  prewar  level.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ECA  Administrator  Hoffman, 
“industrial  production  has  not  merely 
been  lifted  to  the  prewar  level,  but  stands 
20  percent  above  it.” 

But  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  the  so-called  dollar-gap  prob¬ 
lem  is  still  with  us.  Our  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  told  they  must  contribute  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000,000,000  to  bridge  this 
gap  between  western  Europe’s  imports 
and  her  exports. 

One  factor  contributing  heavily  to  the 
continuation  of  the  dollar  gap,  in  spite 
of  nearly  $10,000,000,000  of  Marshall- 
plan  aid  already  extended,  is  the  lack  of 
markets  for  the  products  being  turned 
out  by  western  Europe’s  factories.  So 
now  western  Europe,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Administration,  has  begun  dumping 
her  products  on  the  American  market. 

A.  UNDER  THE  HOFFMAN  PLAN,  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE  WILL  PAY  TILL  IT  HURTS - AND  THEN 

KEEP  ON  PAYING 

ECA  Administrator  Hoffman,  in  his 
statement  on  February  21,  1950,  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  said:  “We 
must  sell  less  to  and  buy  more  from 
Europe.”  He  wants  American  producers 
to  give  up  part  of  their  overseas  business 
and  forfeit  part  of  their  markets  here  at 
home  to  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Hoffman  admitted  that  this  new 
competition  would  create  problems. 
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Some  American  industries  would  be 
driven  out  of  business,  a  large  number 
of  American  workers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  And  how  does  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  propose  to  meet  this  situation?  He 
said:  “If  there  must  be  some  relief  in 
this  situation,  I  suggest  that  it  be  given 
directly.  ”  He  apparently  wants  our  tax¬ 
payers  to  subsidize  American  industries 
paralyzed  by  foreign  competition — com¬ 
petition  which  has  been  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  and  built  up  by  the  dollars  that  the 
same  American  taxpayers  sent  abroad  in 
the  form  of  foreign  aid. 

Under  the  Hoffman  plan  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  pay  until  it  hurts — and 
will  then  keep  on  paying  after  it  hurts. 

B.  COMPETITION  WITH  SOCIALISTIC  CARTELS  AND 
MONOPOLIES  IS  UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  this 
situation  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
competition  which  is  being  built  up  by 
American  dollars  is  unfair  competition. 
American  businessmen  and  workingmen 
pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  meet 
fair  competition,  anywhere,  any  time. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  so  in  the  past, 
and  they  can  do  it  now.  All  they  ask 
is  an  even  break. 

But  competition  with  the  vast  socialis¬ 
tic  monopolies  and  cartels  being  built  up 
with  Marshall-plan  dollars  is  not  fair 
competition.  These  government-owned 
and  operated  industries  have  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  when  competing  with  private 
industry.  They  do  not  have  to  pay 
taxes.  Their  government  owner  stands 
ready  to  subsidize  their  losses,  and  they 
have  a  monopoly  of  their  home  mar¬ 
kets.  These  advantages  enable  them  to 
carry  on  dumping  operations  in  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

This  unfair  foreign  competition,  built 
up  by  dollars  taken  from  the  American 
taxpayers,  has  already  caused  a  great 
many  American  workers  to  lose  their 
jobs. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
there  are  now  more  than  3,500,000  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  unemployed.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
told  me  recently  that  during  the  5- 
months  period  ending  March  1,  last, 
more  than  160,000  workers  in  Missouri 
filed  unemployment  insurance  claims  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  review  any  great  number  of  American 
industries  with  the  idea  of  examining 
the  effect  of  what  is  going  on  upon  then- 
prosperity,  but  I  shall  refer  to  two  or 
three  of  them. 

C.  THE  WATCH-AND-CLOCK  INDUSTRY 

The  American  watch-and-clock-mak- 
ing  industry  has  been  hit  particularly 
hard  by  unfair  foreign  competition.  The 
distressing  case  of  Waltham  Watch,  now 
closed  down,  is  all  too  familiar.  Wal¬ 
tham  Watch  “went  under”  despite  a  loan 
of  some  $6,000,000  from  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation. 

As  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  plant,  some  1,200  skilled  workers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

While  this  is  happening  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  ECA  is  helping  to  develop  Britain’s 
watch-and-clock  industry. 

_  I  wonder  whether  the  workers  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  happen  to 


have  seen  the  January  1950  issue  of  the 
British  magazine  Soundings,  which  con¬ 
tains  this  statement: 

Marshall  Aid  Is  Providing  New  Jobs  for 
British  Workers  - 

The  ECA  has  granted  to  the  General  Time 
Instruments  Corp.,  of  New  York  City,  a  $1,- 
000,000  currency  convertibility  guaranty  to 
cover  the  operations  of  its  British  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Westclox,  Ltd. 

Westclox  has  set  up  a  new  plant  in  the 
Strathleven  Industrial  Estates,  near  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  Marshall  plan  is  developing  the 
United  Kingdom’s  watch-and-clock  industry 
and  creating  jobs  in  one  of  Scotland’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  areas.  Strathleven  has  been 
converted  from  a  country  estate  into  a  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  development  scheme  to 
draw  light  industries  into  an  area  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  heavy  engineering,  coal  mining, 
and  shipbuilding  industries  centers  on  the 
Clyde  River.  These  have  created  periodic 
unemployment  problems  in  the  past  and  do 
not  give  opportunities  for  workers  with  spe¬ 
cial  light-industry  skill. 

Westclox  now  employs  some  250  persons, 
who  can  make  400,000  clocks  a  year.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  watch  production,  and 
by  1951  the  plant  will  have  350  workers 
running  out  an  estimated  500,000  “alarum” 
clocks  and  50,000  pocket  watches  annually. 

Westclox  is  helping  to  break  new  eco¬ 
nomic  ground  in  Britain.  Before  the  war 
the  U.  K.  imported  most  of  its  watches  and 
clocks,  many  of  them  from  the  American 
and  Canadian  plants  of  General  Time  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  sen¬ 
tence: 

Before  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  im¬ 
ported  most  of  its  watches  and  clocks,  many 
of  them  from  the  American  and  Canadian 
plants  of  General  Time  Corp. 

The  quotation  continues: 

But  the  new  Scottish  plant  is  already 
producing  more  than  the  parent  company 
used  to  send  to  Britain. 

Here  we  have  a  specific  example  of 
watch-making  companies  going  bank¬ 
rupt  here  at  home  ■while  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  furnishing  aid  to  build  up  simi¬ 
lar  industries  in  Britain,  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  are  rapidly  taking  over  the  market 
which  our  producers  formerly  enjoyed. 

Furthermore,  the  British  Socialist 
Government  is  giving  direct  subsidies  to 
its  watch-and-clock  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  January  16,  1950,  issue  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  an  official  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  publication,  sub¬ 
sidies  paid  by  the  British  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  watch-and-clock  indus¬ 
try  during  the  period  July  1,  1946, 
through  June  30,  1949,  were  as  follows: 
$310,000  in  1946-47,  $730,000  in  1947-48, 
and'  $590,000  in  1948-49. 

The  British  Socialist  Government,  it  so 
happens,  is  placing  great  emphasis  on 
increasing  exports  of  timepieces.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Department  of  Commerce, 
each  British  manufacturer  is  assigned 
an  individual  export  quota,  and  is  al¬ 
located  scarce  materials  in  ratio  to  his 
success  in  meeting  his  quota.  To  meet 
foreign  competition  and  achieve  export 
goals,  some  manufacturers  have  reduced 
export  prices  below  cost. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  admits 
that  this  competition  is  likely  to  be  felt 
by  the  United  States  clock  industry. 

Here  is  additional  enlightening  infor¬ 
mation: 

An  agreement  was  signed  March  12,  1946, 
under  which  the  Swiss  »  *  *  agreed  to 


make  available,  on  a  rental  basis  and  under 
certain  conditions,  the  special  machines 
which  the  British  needed.  *  *  *  The 

Swiss  also  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  British 
jewel  bearings  and  certain  watch  parts. 
The  British  established  acceptable  import 
quotas  for  Swiss  watches  and  movements  at 
increased  maximum  prices. 

Wages  paid  workers  in  the  British 
watch  industry  average  30  cents  an  hour. 
A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  starting  wage  of  22  cents  an 
hour.  These  rates  are  less  than  half 
those  paid  to  American  workers.  Of 
course,  British  workers  are  able  to  make 
a  living  on  these  lower  wages  because 
costs  of  food  are  lower  in  Britain  than  in 
America,  due  to  the  food  subsidies  made 
possible  by  Marshall-plan  aid. 

Here,  then,  is  what  American  watch 
and  clock  producers  are  up  against: 

First.  Under  the  Marshall  plan,  aid  is 
being  extended  to  rehabilitate  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  watch-and-clock  industry  in 
Britain. 

Second.  The  British  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  is  making  generous,  direct  subsi¬ 
dies  to  the  watch  industry  there,  so  that 
manufacturers  are  able  to  reduce  export 
prices  below  cost.  These  subsidies  are 
made  possible  by  Marshall-plan  aid. 

Third.  The  British  have  a  discrimina¬ 
tory  bilateral  agreement  with-  Switzer¬ 
land  relative  to  production  and  imports 
of  watches  and  parts. 

Fourth.  The  British  workers  receive 
less  than  half  the  wages  paid  American 
workers,  which  greatly  aids  the  British 
manufacturer  to  turn  out  a  low-cost  in¬ 
strument.  The  British  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  turn,  subsidizes  food  costs. 
These  subsidies,  too,  are  made  possible 
by  Marshall-plan  aid. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  British 
are  so  rapidly  taking  over  markets  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  American  producers? 

D.  THE  BICYCLE  INDUSTRY 

Recently  a  representative  of  our  bi¬ 
cycle  industry  told  me  that  unfair  for¬ 
eign  competition — largely  from  Great 
Britain — threatened  to  drive  his  industry 
out  of  business. 

The  American  bicycle  industry  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vulnerable  to  British  competi¬ 
tion.  The  British  Socialist  Government, 
I  am  informed,  grants  special  benefits 
and  subsidies  to  the  bicycle  industry 
there,  all  to  the  end  that  they  may  ship 
British  bicycles  into  our  markets  at 
prices  which  are  below  the  actual  cost  of 
production  of  American  bicycles. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  with  far 
greater  production,  lower  labor  rates,  and 
various  types  of  subsidies  have  prac¬ 
tically  preempted  all  foreign  markets. 
Now  they  are  moving  in  on  the  American 
domestic  market. 

On  January  16,  1949,  F.  E.  Ahem, 
attache  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
London,  submitted  a  report  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  on  British  bicycle  pro¬ 
duction.  This  report  quotes  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  managing  director  of  Raleigh 
Industries,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest 
British  manufacturers  of  bicycles  as  say¬ 
ing: 

Reduction  in  our  prices  in  the  United 
States  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
orders  to  our  Boston  plant.  This  means 
doubling  our  business  in  America  during  the 
coining  year. 
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American  bicycle  manufacturers  have 
no  desire  to  exclude  foreign  bicycles  from 
the  United  States  market.  They  are  de¬ 
manding  that  they  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  for  this  business  on  a  fair  basis  and 
not  with  products  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments  and  further  supported  by 
grants  of  money  from  our  own  Treasury. 

E.  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Dant  &  Russell,  Inc.,  an  important 
lumber  firm  operating  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  recently  wrote  me  saying: 

The  way  ECA  is  operating  means  that  we 
are  -financing  the  business  of  every  country 
in  the  world  except  the  United  States.  Every 
year  more  of  our  people  are  becoming  un¬ 
employed  while  the  countries  we  are  helping 
have  full  employment. 

F.  THE  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY 

Let  us  refer  briefly  to  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  for  another  example  of  how 
American  dollars  are  being  used  to  build 
up  unfair  competition  abroad. 

The  ECA  program  authorization  for 
aircraft  engines  and  parts  for  the  period 
April  3,  1948,  through  February  28,  1950, 
is  shown  on  a  table  which  I  have  here. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
-ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollo’-vs : 

ECA  procurement  authorization  for  air¬ 
craft,  engines,  and  parts  for  the  period  April 
3,  1948,  through  February  28,  1950,  reads  as 


follows' 

France _ $37,  600,  000 

Italy _  4,  500,  000 

Netherlands _  23,700,000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  2,  900,  000 

Greece  _  900,  000 

Denmark _  800,  000 

Norway  _ ’ _  900,  000 

Sweden  _  500,  000 


Total _  76,  800,  000 


Mr.  KEM.  Each  of  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  these  gifts  of  aircraft,  many  of 
them  of  the  latest  type,  in  addition  to 
engines  and  other  parts,  has  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  air-line  monopoly. 

These  air  lines  are  all  nationalized, 
and  are  competing  directly  with  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

I  have  previously  called  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  attention  the  fact  that  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  decided  to  dispose  of  its 
interest  in  an  American  overseas  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  difficulty  in  securing  risk 
capital  on  reasonable  terms.  While  this 
is  going  on,  its  direct  competitor,  the 
British  Government,  is  being  financed  by 
the  ECA. 

G.  THE  JOB  OF  EVERY  AMERICAN  WORKER  IS 

JEOPARDIZED  BY  GROWTH  OF  DOLLAR-BUILT 

SOCIALIST  CARTELS  ABROAD 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
many  similar  examples  that  could  be 
cited.  They  are  conclusive  evidence  that 
unfair  competition  from  abroad  gravely 
threatens  our  American  economy.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come,  un¬ 
less  the  Congress  acts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  Socialist  Government  of  Britain  is 
scheduled  to  take  over  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  only  8  months  from  now. 
Nearly  half  of  Britain’s  exports  are 
largely  based  on  steel.  If  the  steel  in¬ 


dustry  is  turned  into  a  vast  government- 
owned  monopoly,  it  will  be  a  giant  sword 
of  Damocles  over  the  American  economy. 
The  British  Socialist  Government  will  be 
in  a  position  to  dump  products  on  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  and  domestic  markets  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  drive  more  of  our 
industries  out  of  business,  and  throw 
more  millions  of  American  workers  out 
of  employment.  Unless  the  Congress  de¬ 
cides  otherwise,  all  this  will  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  use  of  American  dollars  to  finance 
experiments  in  socialism  abroad  affects 
the  well-being  of  both  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  the  countries 
we  are  trying  to  aid. 

The  job  of  every  American  worker  is 
jeopardized  by  Socialist  cartels  abroad. 
I  cannot  justify  paying  heavily  for  the 
privilege. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  277.  An  act  to  enhance  further  the  se¬ 
curity1  of  the  United  States  by  preventing 
disclosures  of  information  concerning  the 
cryptographic  systems  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States: 

S.  621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace  J. 
Fenton: 

S.  2590.  An  act  to  amend  section  3526  of 
t.he  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  coinage  of 
subsidiary  silver  coins: 

S.  2853.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  foreign  decorations  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Berlin  airlift: 

S.  2874.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  reporting  to  Congress  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  criminal, 
civil,  and  admiralty  cases  and  the  time  cf 
their  taking  effect: 

S.  3117.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  impose  demurrage  charges  on  undelivered 
collect-on-delivery  parcels,”  approved  May 
23,  1930,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  246c):  and 

S.  3255.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  effective  date  of  that  section  to 
December  31,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  3,  1950,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  277.  An  act  to  enhance  further  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  by  preventing 
disclosures  of  information  concerning  the 
cryptographic  systems  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States; 

S.  621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace  J. 
Fenton; 

S.  2590.  An  act  to  amend  section  3526  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  coinage  of 
subsidiary  silver  coins; 

S.  2853.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  foreign  decorations  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Berlin  airlift; 

S.  2874.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  reporting  to  Congress  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  criminal, 


civil,  and  admiralty  cases  and  the  time  of 
their  taking  effect; 

S.  3117.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  impose  demurrage  charges  on  unde¬ 
livered  collect-on-delivery  parcels,"  ap¬ 
proved  May  23,  1930,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C. 
246c ) ;  and 

S.  3255.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  that  section  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 


Mr.  DONNELL  rose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
rise? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  To  ask  recognition  to 
speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  by  title  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3304)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  had 
not  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
been  recognized  before  the  Senator  from 
Texas  rose? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  gave  notice  that  at  the 
close  of  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  he  would  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
now  recognized. 


i  -FNYESTIG  A1>IQN  -  OP  OAMPIBWO  AMP' 

RACKETEERING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ris, 
at  ihis  point  in  opposition  to  the  amer 
merit  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee.  [Mr.  Kefauver]  to  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  ^02.  I  understand,  Mr.  President, 
that  tile  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  hag  called  for  the  regular  order, 
but  I  also,  understand  that  it  fs  within 
my  rights  Vor  me  to  speak  upon  such 
subject  as  i.  shall  choose,  and  I  choose 
to  speak,  as^J  have  indicated,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  ^amendment  .presented  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President^  I  have  just  asked  that 
the  Senator  frormTenne^see  be  informed 
of  the  fact  that  item  speaking. 

As  I  stated  earliet  today,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  Senate  resolution  202 
as  it  was  reported  By  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as 
supplemented  by  repont  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  {Mr.  SlteNNisl  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  am  Administra¬ 
tion,  with  two  amendments  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  therein. 

The  amendments  to  which  I  refer  are 

age  2,  of 

the  comma  and  the  words  akd  figures 
“but  not  jater  than  July  31,  1150,”  and 
on  line  2,  page  3,  to  strike  out  figure 
“$50,000“  and  incorporate  in  lieu\hereof 
the  figure  “$100,000.” 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we\may 
intelligently  consider  the  resoli 
whi6h  I  favor  and  the  amendment  in  yie 
nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  I  oppos 
w  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some- 
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thing  of  the  respective  contents  of  each 
of  the  two  resolutions,  namely,  Senate 
Resolution  202,  and  the  substitute  which 
constitutes  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  see  now  upon  the 
floor. 

Senate  Resolution  202  provides  at  its 
outset  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  full  and  complete  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  matter  which 
is  thereafter  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 
It  will  be  observed,  M h  President,  that 
under  Senate  Resolution  202  it  is  either 
the  entire  Committee  on  'the  Judiciary, 
which  consists  of  13  Menders  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof  which  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  study  and 'investi¬ 
gation  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  the  event  that  it  shall  be 
a  subcommittee,  rather  than  the  entire 
committee,  which  shall  make  the  study 
and  investigation  authorized  by  the  reso¬ 
lution.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
subcommittee  could  consist  of  3, 5, 7,  9,  or 
any  other  number  of  members,  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  entire  membership  of 
13  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  substitute  presented  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
in  place  of  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  author¬ 
ized  subcommittee  thereof,  to  make  the 
study  and  investigation,  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee 
composed  of  five  members,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  in  the  substitute 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  members 
of  the  special  committee,  the  limitation 
being  five,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Although  the  substitute  provides  that 
the  special  committee  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  two  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate,  namely,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  substitute  which 
designates  how  many  of  the  members 
shall  be  from  either  of  those  committees. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  at  least  theoreti¬ 
cally,  for  four  of  the  members  to  be  from 
one  committee  and  one  member  to  be 
from  the  other  committee,  although  I 
assume  that  in  all  reasonable  probability 
the  membership  would  be’* taken,  three 
from  one  committee  an#  two  from  the 
other  committee.  Obviously,  members 
from  one  of  the  two  committees  would 
predominate  on  the  special  committee, 
and  would  therefore  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jority.  At  the  time  the  Senate  votes  in 
favor  of  the  substitute,  if  it  shall  so  vote, 
no  Member  of  the  Senate,  unless  he  were 
given  special  information  which  is  not 
now  available  generally,  would  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  which  of  the 
two  standing  committees  would  con¬ 
tribute  the  majority  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee.  Thus  it  is  that  if  Members  of 
tlje  Senate  should  sustain  by  their  votes 
le  amendment  submitted  by  the  junior 


Senator  from  Tennessee,  we  would  have 
to  wait  until  after  our  decision  is  made 
to  ascertain  from  the  lips  of  the  Vice 
President  who  shall  be  chosen  and  which 
committee  of  the  two  standing  commit¬ 
tees  shall  contribute  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  special  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  observed  also, 
as  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  resolutions,  namely,  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  202  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  submitted  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  it  is  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  or' a  subcommittee 
of  such  standing  committee,  to  which  is 
delegated  the  duty  reposed  by  the  terms 
of  Senate  Resolution  202.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  provides  not  for  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate, 
neither  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  nor  the  Committee  on 
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the  purpose  of  giving  attention  to  the/* 
Judiciary  Committee  resolution  and  re¬ 
porting  back  to  the  full  committee  with 
respect  thereto.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  Senator  who  now  addresses  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  be  one  of  the  members,  uf  that 
subcommittee,  and  to  have  observed  with 
much  interest  and  cordial  appreciation 
the  fine  spirit  of  public  seryfce  evidenced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  . think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  conscientious  and,  I  trust,  at 
least  reasonably  capable  efforts  were 
bestowed  by  the/subcommittee  on  the 
consideration  op The  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  resolution^ 

We  were  assisted  also  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  him¬ 
self,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
C arran  1ft  I  observe  with  interest  and 
that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  who  is  now 
pying  the  chair,  I  judge  by  the  ex- 
ession  on  his  face,  concurs  in  my  state- 
ent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  did  render  very  substan¬ 


ce  Judiciary,  to  be  the  body  by  which  tial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
the  study  and  investigation  shall  jje  final  form  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

made,  but,  instead,  provides  for  a  special  resolution 
committee.  That  is  the  language  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  / 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  brief  statement 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  as  to  the  history  of  Senate  Resolution 
202.  I  should  like  very  briefly  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  legislative  history  to  this 
point  both  of  that-resolution  and  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  249;  .tor  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  also  re¬ 
ferred  yesterday  afternoon.  Those  are 
the  two  resolutions  which  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Senator  from,  Tennessee  as 
being  substantially  to  the  same  effect  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  investigation  and  the 
study  which  should  be  made,  therefore, 

I  think  it  is  of  some  importance  to  con¬ 
sider  the  legislative  history  to  this  point 
of  each  of  the  two  resolutions  and  also 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  reason 
fo/  the  fear  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  if  one  of  these  reso¬ 


lutions  should  be  adopted  there  will  nec¬ 
essarily  or  reasonably  likely  follow  a 
duplication,  with  two  investigations  of 
substantially  the  same  scope  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.  I  may  say,  as  I 
indicated  last  evening,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  follows  at  all  that  if  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  202  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
there  is  any  danger  whatsoever  of  a  rival 
or  duplicatory  investigation  being  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  terms  of  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  249.  My  reasons  were  briefly  in¬ 
dicated  yesterday,  and  I  shall  in  a  few 
moments  have  something  further  to  say 
with  respect  to  those  reasons. 

Senate  Resolution  202,  which  I  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  brevity  from  time  to 
time  refer  to  as  the  “Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  resolution,”  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  January  5,  1950,  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
same  day. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  said 
yesterday,  a  subcommittee,  consisting, 
as  I  recall,  of  five  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  selected  for 


On  February  27,  1950,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  resolution  was  reported  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  reason 
for  the  reference  to  the  latter  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  fact  that  it  was  provided  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  resolution  that 
for  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  employ  cer¬ 
tain  assistance,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
the  committee  under  the  resolution, 
which  it  declared  should  not  exceed 
$100,000,  should  be  paid  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Thus,  it  was  that  on  February 
27,  1950,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  giving  consideration  to 
the  terms  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
resolution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  re¬ 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  held  a  hear¬ 
ing,  oh.  which  occasion  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  several  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  notably  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson], 
besides  one  or  two  other  Senators  whom 
I  do  not  recall,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  wgs  also  the  privilege  of 
the  present  speaker  to  be  present  at  that 
meeting.  That  wda  the  meeting  at 
which  the  Senator  frtjm  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  set  forth  thevviews  which  he 
had  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  over  the  subject  matter 
which  was  embraced  within’  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  resolution. 

Following  the  hearing  before  tlia  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  resolution  was,  on 
March  23,  1950,  reported  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI* 
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&ime  may  tend  to  obstruct  local  authorities 
in\he  enforcement  of  local  criminal  statutes. 

A'proposed  budget  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mitted,  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  amount  of 
$100,00\is  included  here  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate: 

Travel  expanses  (committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  Staff) _ $6,000.00 

Salaries:  \ 

1  staff  director  at  $10,346.83 _  10,  346.  83 

6  staff  members  at  average 

salary  of  $t,681.75 _  45,  490.  54 

3  stenographers'Nat  $3,980.59 _ 11,  941.  77 

Consultants  on  per  cn^m  basis _  4,  000.  00 

Reporters  (cost  of  transcript) _  8,500.00 

Per  diem  and  other  exposes - -  7,  968.  96 

Pees  and  expenses  of  witnesses _  1,  000.  00 

General  expenses - -  4,751.90 

An  explanation  of  the  items  of  its  budget 

by  the  Committee  on  the  Judibiary  follows: 

Item  1  for  travel  expenses  is  ^tended  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  committeevmembers 
and  the  travel  expenses  of  the  staff.  ^  would 
seem  reasonable  that  in  an  investiga^on  of 
this  nature  the  investigators  should  conduct 
their  work  in  teams  of  two  together  wittt  an 
official  reporter.  The  figure  contemplac 
three  such  teams  to  be  in  the  field  fo% 
approximately  6  months. 

As  to  item  2,  staff,  six  staff  members  are 
grouped  at  an  average  salary  of  $7,581.75. 
The  six  staff  members  should  include  one 
lawyer  at  $8,024.17,  one  accountant  or  stat¬ 
istician  at  the  same  figure,  and  four  field 
investigators  at  $7,360.55.  The  foregoing 
presents  a  minimum  for  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  committee  will  need  for  its  staff 
a  variety  of  skills  and  professions:  lawyers, 
statisticians,  investigators,  and  experts  in  the 
criminal  fields.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
Intent  of  the  resolution,  it  is  believed  that 
careful  selection  of  staff  members  will  make 
it  possible  to  secure  in  one  person  two  or 
more  of  the  qualifications  needed.  Three 
stenographers  at  a  figure  of  $3,980.59  will  be 
required. 

Item  3,  consultants  on  per  diem  basis,  is 
Included  with  the  intention  to  permit  the 
employment  of  specialists  for  short  periods 
of  time  as  the  needs  of  the  committee  may 
require  and  will  also  cover  part-time  service 
of  consultants  who  could  not  be  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis,  should  such  consulta¬ 
tion  be  advisable  or  necessary. 

Item  4,  reporters’  cost  of  transcript,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  both  anticipated  hearings 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field  and  also 
various  needed  conferences  between  the  in¬ 
vestigating  teams  on  the  one  hand  and  State 
and  local  officials  and  members  of  the  staff 
on  the  other. 

Item  5,  per  diem  and  other  expenses,  is 
Intended  to  include  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  for  four  investigators  and  two 
reporters  who  will  constitute  two  investigat¬ 
ing  teams  expected  to  be  in  the  fielfl  for 
the  6  months’  period.  This  makes  a (  total 
of  $7,968.96.  This  item  would  also/lnclude 
the  sum  of  $500  for  shipment  of  baggage 
and  records.  Nothing  in  this  it@m  shall  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
ficiency  since  the  primary  wor£  of  the  inves¬ 
tigating  teams  should  be  accomplished  within 
the  6  months’  period  and'  the  balance  of 
their  time  occupied  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  find  evaluating  the 
results  of  the  field  wo rjs' 

Item  6,  fees  and.  fexpenses  of  witnesses, 
is  a  minimum  and  probably  would  not  cover 
all  of  the  expensed  for  witnesses  should  the 
witnesses  called/ ’before  the  committee  de¬ 
mand  fees  ap'd  transportation  expenses. 
For  the  reasqii  that  past  investigations  have 
indicated  nymy  witnesses  prefer  not  to  make 
this  demajrfd,  it  is  hoped  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  allowance  can  be  kept 
within  the  budget  figures. 

Item  7,  general  expenses,  is  intended  to 
include  costs  of  telephone,  telegraph,  news¬ 
paper,  clipping  service,  photostating,  and  all 
other  expenses  not  otherwise  itemized. 


Exhibit  3 

Rules  op  Committee  Procedure  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Rule  1.  Five  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,1  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
section  133  (d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1946.4 *  No  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  existence  of  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
be  deemed  to  be  present  unless  he  be  per¬ 
sonally  present. 

Rule  2.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  and  notice 
is  given,  the  committee  shall  meet  regularly 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business  on  Monday 
of  each  week  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec¬ 
essary.2 

Rule  3.  The  committee  shall  keep  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  all  committee  action.  Such 
record  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  de¬ 
manded.3 

Rule  4.  No  vote  cast  in  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  by  proxy  shall  be 
counted.4 

Rule  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  , 
pitoiptly  to  the  Senate  any  measure  or  rec 
omr^endation  aprpoved  by  the  committee  aficl 
to  taj^  or  catise  to  be  taken  necessary  ^teps 
to  brink  the  matter  to  a  vote.6 

Rule  1L  The  committee  shall,  so /Jar  as 
practicable  require  all  witnesses  appearing 
before  it  to  itye  in  advance  written  statements 
of  their  propped  testimony  at  legist  24  hours 
before  hearinj^and  to  limit  tjreir  oral  pre¬ 
sentations  to  brWf  summaries^of  their  argu¬ 
ment.  The  comndttee  staff  shall  prepare 
digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use  of 
committee  members^ 

Rule  7.  All  hearings  clfaducted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or  its  subcommnfcees,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  ( 1  )\executive  sessions 
for  marking  up  bills,  or  (24  for  voting,  or 
(3)  where  the  committee  by  ^majority  vote 
orders  an  executive  session.7 

Rule  8.  Whenever  a  nominatio^for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  office  of  judge  ol^ny  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  is  referred  to  the  commrVtee,  the 
nomination  shall  be  referred  to  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  tb  be  composed  of  at  least  three  mem¬ 
bers  tP  be  selected  by  the  chairman  ofNhe 
committee  within  3  days  after  such  refe 
en«e  to  the  committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  subcommittee 
to  which  the  nomination  is  referred  to  fix  a 
date,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  7  days 


1  In  Senate  rule  XXV,  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  “the  act”),  paragraph 
3  thereof  (last  paragraph  so  designated)  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  standing  committee  may 
"fix  the  number  of  its  members  (but  not  less 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  membership) 
who  shall  constitute  a  quorum.” 

2  Section  133  (a)  of  the  act  requires  each 
standing  committee  to  "fix  regular  weekly, 
biweekly,  or  monthly  meeting  days  for  the 
transaction  of  business  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,”  and  provides  that  “additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.” 

8  This  is  essentially  the  text  of  section  13 
(b)  of  the  act. 

4  Section  133  (d)  of  the  act  provides:  “No 
measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  from  any  such  (standing)  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  were 

actually  present.” 

6  This  is,  essentially,  the  text  of  section 
133  (c)  of  the  act. 

“This  is,  essentially,  the  text  of  section 

133  (e). 

’This  is,  essentially,  the  text  of  section 

133  (f). 


after  the  date  of  6uch  nomination  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  such  subcommittee,  on  which  all 
interested  parties  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the  nomination, 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  no¬ 
tice  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  such  Date  has 
been  determined  by  the  subcomrqfttee,  and 
to  notify  both  Senators  of  the  State  of  which 
the  nominee  is  a  resident. 

No  such  subcommittee  shall  make  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  full  committee^with  respect  to 
any  such  nomination  untij/rhe  date  so  fixed 
has  expired.8 * 

Rule  9.  Whenever  a  b/11  or  Joint  resolution 
repealing  or  amendirjg’  any  statute  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  reported  to  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  subcommittee,  there  shall  be 
placed  before  tha'  whole  committee  a  print 
of  the  statute  Jo  be  amended  or  the  part 
thereof  to  be  repealed  (together  with  the  ci¬ 
tation  thereof}  ,  showing  by  stricken-through 
type  the  portion  or  parts  to  be  omitted,  and 
in  italics  Jne  matter  proposed  to  be  added.8 

Rule  K).  The  chairman  shall  name  sub- 
commUrtees  to  which  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
nomyfation  may  be  referred,  and  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  a  subcommittee  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  members,  one  of  which 
snail  be  of  the  minority,  and  if  the  subcom- 
/fnittee  consists  of  five  members,  two  shall 
be  of  the  minority. 

Rule  11.  Whenever  a  subcommittee  delays 
in  reporting  more  than  30  days  (except  when 
time  is  extended  by  committee),  the  matter 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  chairman  and 
submitted  to  another  subcommittee. 

Rule  12.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  subcom¬ 
mittees  with  full  right  to  participate  in  all 
proceedings  thereof,  but  shall  not  vote  as  a 
member  of  any  subcommittee  unless  duly 
appointed  a  member  thereof. 

Rule  13.  Any  member  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  included  in  any  report  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  statement  of  how  he  would  have  voted 
on  the  matter  or  matters  involved  if  he  had 
been  present. 

Rule  14.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  committee  with  respect  to  its 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  committee  may 
be  changed  or  suspended  at  any  time:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  membership  so  determine,  at  a 
regular  meeting  with  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  proposed,  or  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Rule  15.  Whenever  there  shall  be  referred 
tto  the  committee  a  bill  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
sed  on  either  tort  or  contract,  the  commit- 
teetoiay  report  to  the  Senate  an  original  res¬ 
olution  referring  such  claim  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  28 
U.  S.  <Sl  257:  Provided,  That  two  or  more 
such  clams  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
single  resoMtion.10 

resolution 

Resolved  byyfhe  Comviittee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  That,  pumiant  to  subsection  (3)  of 
rule  XXV,  as  amended,  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  (S.  Rek  180,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
agreed  to  February  1M950)  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony  shall  consist  oi  one  Senator  of  said 
committee.  (Adopted  February  27,  1950.) 


MESSAGE  FROM 


HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  Hou^e  of  Repr 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee, Nine  of 
reading  clerks,  announced  \hat 

8  Rule  8  is,  essentially,  the  text 
predecessor  committee’s  rule  No.  1,  ad 
February  17,  1941. 

“This  is  the  verbatim  text  of  rule  No\ 
of  the  predecessor  committee,  adopted  NoV 
vember  3,  1941. 

10  Adopted  April  12,  1948. 
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House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
cofeimittee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the,  bill 
(H.  R;  5472)  authorizing  the  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harjrors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  fbr  other 
purposes. 

ENR^LED  BILLS  SIGHTED 

The  messa?\also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  antxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrollM  bills,  'and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H,  R.  5S7.  An  act  \o  Confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  CSpims  to  hear,  deter¬ 
mine,  and  render  judgment  upon  a  certain 
claim  of  J.  T.  Msljon  \gainst  (the  United 
States; 

H.  R.  1024.  An  s/t  for  t!v,e  relief  of  Jacob 
Brown; 

H.  R.  1026.  Anf  act  for  the,  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Susie/tee  Spencer; 

H.  R.  2351.  /n  act  for  the  re^ef  of  Aileen 
L.  Sherwoo< 

H.  R.  271/  An  act  for  the  reftef  of  the 
legal  guanfiian  of  I.  D.  Cosson,  a  minor; 

H.  R.  3^36.  An  act  for  the  relief\of  Mrs. 
Nora  Jqnnson; 

H.  R/4164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of^Elmer 
PippiA  and  Mrs.  Fansy  Pippin,  and  the’Nlegal 
guaAian  of  Norman  Otis  Pippin,  a  mii^or; 

if.  R.  4720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella  ; 
Avner;  and  \ 

/  H.  R.  6051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maud 
/E.  Raymond. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unfin¬ 
ished  business  is  Senate  bill  3304,  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended;  and  the  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  KemL 

Mi\  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
to  offer  to  the  pending  ECA  authorization 
bill  an  amendment  which  will  reduce  its 
over-all  total  in  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,000.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
I  shall  have  voted  to  cut  an  ECA  author¬ 
ization.  I  wish  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  intend  to  do  so. 

First  of  all,  in  this  action  I  am  impelled 
by  the  urgent  need  for  economy.  I  do 
not  need  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 
We  face  a  budgetary  deficit,  this  year, 
.  which  various  authorities  have  estimated 
will  be  between  $5,500,000,000  and 
$8,000,000,000,  and  an  even  larger  budg¬ 
etary  deficit  next  year. 

Of  course  in  this  instance  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  a  cut  which  will  endanger 
foreign  policy  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  believe  that  the 
foreign  policy  presented  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  will  be  promoted 
rather  than  impaired  if  the  Congress  in¬ 
dicates  by  something  more  than  words 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  effectuation  of  that  policy  as 
it  is  set  out  in  the  act. 


In  its  first  phase,  the  European-recov- 
ery  program  was  essentially  a  relief  op¬ 
eration.  That  phase  has  now  been 
passed.  Productivity  in  most  of  the  ECA 
countries  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 


prewar  period.  This  accomplishment 
represents  a  gigantic  and  praiseworthy 
effort  by  the  peoples  concerned. 

But  this  accomplishment  is  not  good 
enough,  for  the  ECA  countries  must  do 
something  to  compensate  for  the  pre¬ 
war  trade  now  cut  off  by  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  and  for  the  loss  of  former  colonies. 
Section  102  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  sets  up  as  the  goal  among 
the  ECA  countries  the  establishment  of 
“a  large  domestic  market  with  no  in¬ 
ternal  trade  barriers.”  This  section 
further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  “continuity  of  assist¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  United  States 
should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon 
continuity  of  cooperation  among  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  program.” 
Furthermore,  last  year  the  Congress 
added  to  this  1948  policy  the  further 
declaration  that  it  is  “the  policy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  unification  of  Europe.” 

Despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  able 
Administrator,  Paul  Hoffman,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  effectuating 
this  declared  policy  of  the  act.  There  is 
danger  that  we  shall  subsidize  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  conditions  which  spell  con¬ 
tinuing  weakness  and  necessitate  con¬ 
tinuing  relief  that  we  can  ill  afford,  in 
the  light  of  domestic  needs,  civil  and 
military,  and  in  the  light  of  the  com¬ 
pelling  need  of  organizing  a  far-eastern 
policy. 

If  we  reduce  the  present  authorization 
as  proposed,  the  European  countries  con¬ 
cerned  can  more  than  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  economic  health  by  arrange¬ 
ments  among  themselves,  so  that  the 
surpluses  of  each,  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  which  today  are  accumulating, 
can  be  exchanged  among  themselves  for 
mutual  benefit,  instead  of  being  dumped 
in  the  United  States  or  causing  local 
unemployment. 

If  further  assistance  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  should  prove  absolutely 
necessary,  a  further  authorization  and 
appropriation  can  always  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  that  I  wholly  approve  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  I  believe  that, 
despite  shortcomings,  it  has  been  worth 
all  and  more  than  the  effort  and  sacrifice 
it  has  cost  us  to  date.  But  I  believe  that 
both  we  and  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
can  get  out  of  it  more  permanent  and 
lasting  results  if  the  Congress  shows  its 
concern  to  assure  that  this  program  will 
have  the  permanent  benefits  that  were 
anticipated  in  the  congressional  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy. 

4  trust  that  if  the  Congress  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  should  decide  thus  to  curtail  this 
particular  ECA  authorization,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  will  effectively  carry  this 
viewpoint  to  the  forthcoming  meetings 
of  the  foreign  ministers  at  London. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  and  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  I  submit  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  which  strikes  out  the  authori¬ 
zation  figure  of  $2,950,000,000,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  lieu  thereof  $2,450,000,000.  I 
submit  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hendrickson],  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Benton 

Brewster 

Bricker 

Butler 

Byrd 

Connally 

Cordon 

Darby 

Donnell 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ecton 

Ellender  ■, 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Frear 

Fulbrigbt 

George 

Green 

Gurney 

Hayden 

Hendrickson 


Hickenlooper 

Ma-cne 

Hoey 

Martin 

Holland 

Maybank 

Humphrey 

Mlllikin 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Ives 

Myers 

Jenner 

Neely 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Leahy 

Taft 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Lucas 

Thye 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

McClellan 

Tydinga 

McFarland 

Wherry 

McKellar 

Wiley 

McMahon 

Williams 

Magnuson 

Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  moments? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  created  a  Frankenstein’s 
monster  called  ECA,  which,  unless  re¬ 
strained  and  controlled,  threatens  to  de¬ 
stroy  us.  Money  taken  away  from  the 
American  taxpayers  has  been  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  we  send  over  more 
billions — money  which  we  have  not  yet 
taken  away  from  our  taxpayers.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  untold  billions  are 
to  be  collected  from  our  taxpayers  over 
years  to  come  to  finance  extentions  of 
ECA.  This  can  crush  us.  To  safeguard 
the  United  States  of  America — and  that 
is  what  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  interested  in — I  have  introduced  four 
amendments  to  the  ECA  appropriations 
bill  which  would  set  up  conditions  for 
further  aid  to  any  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
try.  These  amendments  would  require 
each  participating  country  to  agree — 

First.  That  any  further  aid  from  the 
United  States  would  be  loaned  to  private 
business  through  the  World  Bank,  in 
line  with  RFC  loans  to  private  business 
in  this  country;  it  is  estimated  that  if 
loans  were  made  to  private  industry,  the 
amount  needed  would  be  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  amount  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate. 

Second.  That  it  will  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  private  investments  within  its 
borders  against  socialization,  nationali¬ 
zation,  or  confiscation,  as  we  protect 
private  investments  in  this  country; 

Third.  That  it  will  join  in  a  concerted 
effort  with  the  participating  countries 
to  form  a  United  States  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Germany,  similar  to  the  United 
.States  of  America; 

Fourth.  To  eliminate  any  currency 
manipulation  which  prevents  its  cur¬ 
rency  from  reflecting  its  actual  purchas- 
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ing  power  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
dollar  on  the  free  monetary  markets  of 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  my  four  amendments,  I 
am  supporting  the  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  which  would  stop 
our  present  policy  of  supplying  many 
kinds  of  machinery  and  equipment  and 
parts  together  with  funds  to  process  and 
manufacture  products  to  countries  which 
ship  such  materials  on  to  Russia.  This 
provision  was  originally  made  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  151,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  on  January  24,  1950. 

The  ECA  is  part  of  the  defunct  foreign 
policy  of  the  Democratic  administration. 
The  United  Nations  Secretariat  recently 
reported  that  notwithstanding  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  poured  into  Europe  by  us, 
Europe’s  economic  problem  is  not  solved 
and  the  solution  is  not  in  sight.  Our 
taxpayers’  money  has  accomplished  one 
result:  The  renewal  of  hundred-year-old 
feuds  among  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Now  we  are  handed  an  ECA  appro¬ 
priation  bill  and  told:  “This  is  it.  This 
is  what  the  experts  demand.”  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  I  am  going  to  discuss  the 
background  of  these  so-called  experts. 
Most  of  them  could  not  hold  comparable 
jobs  outside  Government  service. 

Are  we  going  to  fall  for  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  false  propaganda  again? 

Do  you  remember  that  when  the  ECA 
was  first  being  foisted  upon  our  unsus¬ 
pecting  taxpayers,  we  were  told  that  by 
helping  Europe  recover  we  would  estab¬ 
lish  European  markets  for  American 
products?  That  is  conveniently  for¬ 
gotten  now,  and  we  are  told  that  “buy 
European”  is  the  new  slogan,  that  when 
unemployment  hits  us,  as  a  result,  they 
will  teach  our  workers  new  jobs  and  put 
them  on  relief. 

The  current  propaganda  is  to  the 
effect  that,  if  Congress  does  not  provide 
continuous  ECA  appropriations  for  the 
European  nations  to  buy  our  goods,  we 
face  a  depression  in  this  country.  There 
is  nothing  economically  sound  in  such 
reasoning.  If  it  is  offered  by  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  it  is  childish.  One  wonders  what 
childish  reasoning  they  will  offer  us  next. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  there  is  design  back 
of  such  a  statement.  Congress  should 
be  on  guard  against  scare-headings  de¬ 
signed  to  force  us  into  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  this  give-away 
show  we  face  a  depression  from  which 
we  can  never  recover.  If  we  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  this  Frankenstein’s  monster  it  will 
destroy  us. 

—  iw¥CQ¥ia*wei»  gw  eAumuwq  jure-* 

RACKETEERING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  LUCAS.  /Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  to  Memjrfers  of  the  Senate  who  are 
very  much  interested  in  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  202,  t)*e  resolution  to  investigate 
interstate/  gambling  and  racketeering 
activities  I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Texas/Mr.  Connally]  present,  but  I  am 
sure J fe  will  not  object  to  a  unanimous- 
cowfent  agreement  to  lay  aside  for  a 
foment  or  two  the  unfinished  business, 
'hich  is  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 


Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution,  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  202. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  investigate  inter¬ 
state  gambling  and  racketeering  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  vote  on  the  pending  resolution, 
Senate  Resolution  202,  and  amendments 
thereto  at  4:15  this  afternoon,  the  time 
until  then  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ltjcas] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that,  at  4:15,  a  vote  be  had 
upon  the  pending  resolution,  S.  202,  and 
amendments  thereto,  and  that  the  time 
from  now  until  then  be  equally  divided 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan?. 

.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  pdr- 
inquiry. 

CE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  stainait. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  Before  the  resolution  which 
came  from  fee  Judiciary  Committee  is 
voted  on,  the  cKstinguished'Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  \ffer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  Substitute;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The*Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  already  offered  his  substitute, 
has  he  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT^  It  has  not 
been  offered  technically.  \It  has  been 
read  for  the  information  of  vie  Senate. 

Mr.  WipiRRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  .VICE  PRESIDENT.  The\sena- 
tor  wjfl  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  An  amendment  tf 
to  the  Kefauver  amendment  in  the  n 
of  a  substitute  would  be  in  order, 
it  is  before  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be 
subject  to  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  have  arrived  at  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  Senate  Resolution 
202  at  4:15  p.  m.,  the  opposition  to  the 
substitute  has  approximately  12  y2  min- 
jutes.  I  shall  take  but  a  little  of  that 
'time. 

There  are  two  questions  confronting 
First,  should  such  an  investigation 
as  is  here  proposed  be  made?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  has  very  ably  set 
forth  the  need  for  an  investigation  into 
the  question  of  whether  organized  crime 
has  spread  itself  across  State  lines  and 
into  interstate  channels.  On  that  ques¬ 
tion,  there  seems  to  be  no  dispute.  I  think 
the  American  public  is  alarmed  by  reports 
of  the  growth  of  criminal  syndicates,  and 
I  think  there  is  ample  reason  to  ask 
whether  there  should  be  Federal  law  to 
cope  with  a  situation  which  those  re¬ 
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ports  would  indicate  does  exist.  I  think 
we  can  take  for  granted,  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  the  investigation  should 
be  made,  and  that  there  is  no  issue  on 
that  question. 

The  next  question  is :  Who  should  make 
the  investigation? 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that,  under  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act,  it  had  jurisdiction  of  all  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal  gen¬ 
erally.  The  Reorganization  Act  states 
that  the  committee  shall  consist  of  13 
members,  “to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposals,  messages,  peti¬ 
tions,  memorials',  and  other  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  judioial  questions.”  Certainly 
“other  mattei's”  would  include  investiga¬ 
tions  relating  to  judicial  proceedings, 
civil  and,  criminal  generally,  including 
the  adequacy  of  present  law.  _ 

The/subject  matter  of  this  resolution 
very  'Clearly  falls  within  that  category. 
It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government, 
gpherally  speaking,  has  jurisdiction  in 
Criminal  matters  only  when  the  crime 
involves  a  crossing  of  State  lines  or  the 
use  of  interstate  facilities.  That  fact, 
however,  does  not  remove  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  over  such 
criminal  proceedings.  Nor  should  it  be¬ 
stow  jurisdiction  upon  the  committee 
which  is  concerned  with  facilities  of 
interstate  communication  and  commerce 
in  such  a  general  investigation,  nor 
should  it  diminish  in  any  degree  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

But  what  has  happened  since  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  made  its  report  according  to 
the  rule,  calling  for  this  investigation? 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  acting  on  the 
resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  requirement  of  the  Senate  ma¬ 
jority,  dictated  by  its  policy  committee, 
is  that  we  now  substitute  a  new  resolu¬ 
tion  which  creates  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  special  committee. 

The  effect  is  not  only  to  bypass  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
established  by  the  Reorganization  Act. 
The  substitute  resolution  has  not,  under 
the  rule,  been  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
:ules  and  Administration  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  necessary.  The 
enfee  result,  Mr.  President,  is  very  irreg- 
ular> 

Let  fee  invite  attention  to  the  wording 
of  the  shjpstitute  resolution,  as  contained 
in  the  lask^section: 

Sec.  6.  THk  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  not  lafer  than  February  28,  1951,  the 
results  of  its  Study  and  investigation,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  recommendations  as  to 
necessary  legislation  as  it  may  deem  advis¬ 
able.  All  authorityfenf erred  by  this  resolu¬ 
tion  shall  terminate  oh  March  31,  1951. 

This  is  more  than  a  Special  committee, 
of  the  sort  that  was  to  he  banned  by  the 
Reorganization  Act.  It  is  a  committee 
which  can  recommend  legislation.  It 
is  given  not  only  the  investigative 
authority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  its  legislative  powers  as  well. 

Yet  we  are  to  place  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — the  -Vice 
President  of  the  United  States — the  right 
to  select  a  standing  committee,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  The  substitute 
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resolution  does  not  even  require  that  the 
Vice  President  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  minority  in  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  if  we 
are  going,  to  have  a  two-party  system, 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  have  government 
which  is  bipartisan,  we  had  better  have 
it  in  relation-,  to  an  investigation  as  to 
what  kind  of  criminal  laws  we  need  in 
the  United  Starts  of  America. 

What  is  partisan  about  an  investiga¬ 
tion  as  to  what  criminal  laws  should  be 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate? 
Yet  we  have  the  policroommittee  of  the 
majority  party  saying  that  they  shall 
name  five  members  of  a\  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  situation  as  to 
what  criminal  laws  are  needed  and 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  nd^be  an 
easy  investigation  to  undertake.  >t  will 
demand  experience.  We  have  haSL  an 
example  of  what  happens  when  we  call 
before  a  committee  those  who  operaxl 
criminal  syndicates  in  the  United  StatesN 
without  first  thoroughly  preparing  what 
may  be  required  to  be  done  and  what 
may  be  asked  of  them,  in  order,  if  they 
do  not  tell  the  truth,  that  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  a  charge  of  perjury.  We 
have  had  an  example  of  what  these  men 
might  do  to  public  opinion  and  what 
they  might  do  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  if  a  case 
were  not  properly  investigated.  That 
is  why  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  take 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
a  committee  which  has  had  an  honorable 
history  in  the  Senate,  which  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  all  judicial  procedure,  the  crimi¬ 
nal  code  and  the  criminal  law,  which  is 
composed  of  lawyers,  many  of  whom  are 
former  judges,  the  right  to  investigate 
the  question  of  passing  criminal  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  argue  on  this 
subject  for  a  long  time,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  high  principle  involved.  I 
earnestly  believe  the  problem  is  one 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
should  investigate.  It  is  a  matter  which 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
through  the  Vice  President.  We  should 
not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  the  right  to  determine  member¬ 
ship  on  legislative  committees  in  the 
Senate.  We  should  not  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  by  .taking- 
jurisdiction  away  from  a  qualified  stand¬ 
ing  committee.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  ‘remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment'  to  the  substi¬ 
tute  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  read  by  the  clerk.  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  in  order  to  offer  it  at  this  time, 
but  I  wish  to  malje  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  ainendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  i'ead  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate/ 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  at  the 
end  of  hne  17,  of  the  so-called  Kefauver 
substitute,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
f  ollo/ing : 

Two  members  of  such  special  commit- 
toff  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 


terstate  and.  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  minority  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  case  the 
substitute  should  be  adopted,  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that  while  two  Re¬ 
publicans  should  be  on  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members,  perhaps  not  one 
Republican  would  be  appointed.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  is  left  entirely  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  require¬ 
ment  that  he  appoint  any  Republicans. 
Recently  we  had  a  proposal  to  appoint 
members  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  At  that  time  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  determined  that  there 
should  be  eight  Democrats  and  five  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  proposed  committee  is 
to  be  a  committee  of  only  five  members, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  Republicans 
on  it. 

In  the  second  place,  my  amendment 
.  coposes  that  the  Republican  member^ 
oNthe  committee  be  appointed  on  tlfe 
nonhnation  of  the  minority  leader.* 

I  lAalize  that  there  were  certain  sp'ecial 
circumstances  involved  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  ^he  members  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  ory,  Small  Business.  I  do  not 
know  abouV  the  majority  members  of 
the  committdy*  but  the  fact  is  that  so  far 
as  the  minorit^nembers^vere  concerned 
the  Presiding  Officer  i^idertook  to  ap¬ 
point  them  and  did  appoint  them  with¬ 
out  any  consultatioNwhatsoever  with  the 
minority  flooor  leader  or  the  minority 
policy  committee,  Tl\  appointment  of 
minority  members  of  regular  standing 
committees  has  always  been  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  minoriqifc  floor  lead¬ 
er.  There  lias  never  been  any  question 
that  the  jhajority  has  always  permitted 
the  minority  to  choose  its  own  numbers 
on  committees.  That  was  the  plfactice 
ever  . since  I  have  been  a  Member  o5,.the 
Senate  until  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Special  Committee 
Small  Business,  when  that  practice  was 
'ignored.  I  have  said  that  I  thought 
probably  there  were  special  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  have  justified  such 
procedure  at  that  time.  However,  I 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfortun¬ 
ate  to  proceed  to  make  it  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
provide,  first,  that  there  shall  be  two 
minority  members  of  the  committee, 
consisting  of  five  members,  and,  second, 
that  the  minority  members  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  floor  leader. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  think  that  an  examination  of  Senate 
precedents  will  show  that  similar  reso¬ 
lutions  have  been  adopted  which  gave 
the  presiding  officer  power  to  appoint 
members  of  a  special  committee. 

I  do  not  have  any  particular  objection 
to  one  phase  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  the  suggestion  that  two  Re¬ 
publicans  be  appointed  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  However,  I  do  object  to  the  other 


part  of  the  suggestion.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  theory  of  the  minority  that  the 
Vice  President  will  not  be  fair  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  five.  There 
is  no  man  in  public  life  in  the  United 
States  today  who  enjoys  greater  respect 
and  who  has  a  higher  reputation  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honor  than  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  A  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Vice  President  would  not 
be  fair  and  just  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  this  kind  does  not  square 
with  the  background  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCA No;  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  yiel, 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  it  is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  who 
should  seek  to  defeat  the  so-called  Ke- 
f&ytver  substitute.  Why  is  that?  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  talking 
about  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  [Mr.  McCarran]  has 
definitely  agreed  to  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  author  of  the 
resolution  in  the  first  instance,  has  agreed 
to  the  arrangement.  Therefore  the  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  who  are  most  interested  in  the  res¬ 
olution,  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  [Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Colorado]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland]  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  been  han¬ 
dling  matters  of  this  kind  for  that  com¬ 
mittee,  have  agreed  that  this  is  the  proper 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  certain 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  are  practically  demanding  to  be 
appointed  to  this  committee?  I  know 
the  reason,  and  the  Senate  knows.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  Sen¬ 
ators  almost  demand  they  be  put  on  a 
committee  charged  with  conducting  an 
investigation.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  would 
dp  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
th^  committee.  However,  whomever  he 
appoints — and  I  know  he  will  appoint 
two  Republicans  and  three  Democrats, 
because,  that  is  the  way  it  should  be — 
will  be  mfn  who  enjoy  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  people  of 
their  respe^ive  States,  and  who  will  do 
a  thorough  ajj,d  convincing  job  so  far  as 
investigating  Grime  syndicates  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  "bther  Senators  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  conducting  investigations,  and 
certain  Senators  do  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  ability  to  make  investigations  simply 
because  they  came  to  the  Senate  with 
reputations  of  having  Seen  successful 
investigators. 

The  Vice  President  may  d’Ocide  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Donnell],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ferguson]  ,  the  Senator  fronANorth 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  the  Senator  "from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Tobey]  ,  or  other  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  two  committees 
concerned.  Whomever  the  Vice  Presi- 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ives  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hendrickson)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  the  figure  “$2, 950, 000, 000” 

2  and  in  lien  thereof  insert  “$2,450,000,000”. 
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NAYS— 24 
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Lodge 

McMahon 
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Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Taft 

Tobey 
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Wiley 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Capehart 
Chapman 
Chavez 
Downey 
Fulbrlght 
Gillette 
Graham 
Hlckenlooper 
Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S.  0. 


ganger 
L  ;ong 
icas 
Mc*?arran 
McClellan 
Mart? 
Morse 
Murray  ' 
O’MahonC 
Pepper 


Robertson 
Smith,  N.  J. 
Sparkman 
Taylor 

Thomas,  Okla. 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Withers 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

WINNING  THE  COLD  W^VR— V 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  another  one  of  my  weekly 
suggestions  on  the  conduct  of  the  cold 
war,  looking  forward  to  winning  ii 

On  April  11,  1950,  the  Russian  Go- 
ment  announced  that  its  fliers  had  foihad 
"a  four-motored  military  airplane  B-29 
(Flying  Fortress)  with  American  identi¬ 
fication  signs”  13  miles  inside  the  coast¬ 
line  of  Latvia;  that  Russian  planes  arose 
from  a  nearby  airdrome,  demanding  that 
the  American  plane  follow  them  for  a 
landing;  that  the  Americn  plane  refused 
this  demand,  and  opened  fire  on  the  So¬ 
viet  airplanes;  that  the  leading  Soviet 
fighter  returned  the  fire;  and  that  the 
American  plane  turned  toward  the  sea 
and  disappeared. 

The  reply  of  our  Government  to  this 
Information  was  prompt  and  definite. 
We  stated  that  the  only  American  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  which  was  in  the  air  in 
the  Baltic  area  at  that  time  was  a  Navy 
Privateer,  a  converted  B-24,  and  was 
making  a  flight  over  the  Baltic  Sea; 
that  the  plane  was  overdue  and  had 
not  been  heard  from.  Furthermore,  it 
was  stated  that  this  plane  was  not 
armed. 

The  replying  note  was  a  reiteration 
of  the  Russian  claims.  A  later  news 
item  stated  that  the  fliers  who  had 
found  and  shot  at  the  American  plane 
had  been  decorated.  The  next  news  was 
that  a  life  raft  which  was  of  the  typi 
Issued  to  the.  Privateer  had  been  foi 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  many  miles  from  Kie 
scene  of  the  incident  as  given  by  the 
Russian  Government,  and  latey  that 
pieces  of  wreckage  which  were  inentifi- 
able  as  presumable  parts  of  the  missing 
plane  had  also  been  discovered. 

Mr.  President,  this  incident  has  given 
the  American  people  serious  concern.  It 
is  too  plainly  reminiscent  of  the  notes 
which  used  to  pass  between  President 
Wilson  and  the  German  Government, 
which  were  intransigent  on  both  sides 
and  led  us  into  conflict.  It  is  likewise 
uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  the  way 
in  which  Hitler  progressively  tried  out 
the  firmness  and  stamina  of  England 
and  Franc#  which  finally  resulted  in 
opening  t^e  conflict  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

It  i a  not  possible  to  predict  at  this 
time  what  the  result  of  this  incident  will 
be./  In  the  minds  of  everyone  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  stepping  up  of  the  tension  of  the 
cold  war;  and,  as  in  the  whole  history  of 


the  cold  war,  the  initiative  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  They  determine  where 
the  blow  shall  fall;  they  take  the  offen¬ 
sive;  they  initiate  the  incidents;  we  toil 
along  in  the  rear  and  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  and  must  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  this  latest  attack  to  a  clear-cut 
,  and  decisive  issue.  Both  Russia  and  our¬ 
selves  are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Russia  boycotts  it  whenever  it  suits  her 
purpose,  as  it  usually  does.  We  meekly 
submit  to  allowing  its  machinery  to  rust 
in  idleness,  solacing  ourselves  with 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  an  elabo¬ 
rate  structure  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York. 

In  other  ways  than  this  we  are  unfair 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  carry  on  our 
painful  efforts  outside  its  organization. 
The  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  operating  independently  of  the 
United  Nations.  Only  by  an  ingenioQs 
modification  was  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  able  to  show  a 
semblance  of  connection  between  our  un¬ 
dertaking  and  the  great  enterprise  with-/ 
,  in  whose  field  of  action  the  Grecian  trou¬ 
bles  were  presumed  to  lie. 

Our  next  great  enterprise,  still  per¬ 
sisting,  is  the  Marshall  plan.  ThiA  like¬ 
wise,'  by  force  of  events,  has  found  itself 
outside  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
on  which  the  hopes  of  the  World  were 
focused.  This  great  organization  lies 
before  us  helpless  and  deserted.  Mr. 
President,  it 'is  time  to  use  it. 

The  Charted  of  that  Organization  pro¬ 
vides  procedures  for/such  disputes  and 
situations  as  might  /ead  to  international 
friction.  The  question  at  issue  between 
this  country  andTtuSsia  over  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  an  unarmed  American  aircraft 
should  be  referred  to  thd  United  Nations 
as  it  can  h£  under  article  34.  Let  me 
read  the  entire  article: 

Art.  3  V  The  Security  Council  may  investi¬ 
gate  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which 
mlght/lead  to  international  frictioik  or  give 
rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or 
equation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
ance  of  international  peace  and  security.’ 

The  Security  Council  may  then,  in  ac-S, 
cordance  with  paragraph  2  of  article  33, 
put  into  effect  paragraph  1  of  that  arti¬ 
cle,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Art.  33.  1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it 
deems  necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to 
settle  their  dispute  by  such  means. 

Should  one  or  both  parties -refuse  to 
proceed  thus,  it  is  then  appropriate  to 
apply  article  36,  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
which  read  as  follows: 

Art.  36.  1.  The  Security  Council  may,  at 
any  stage  of  a  dispute  of  the  nature  referred 
to  in  article  33  or  of  a  situation  of  like  na¬ 
ture,  recommend  appropriate  procedures  or 
methods  of  adjustment. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  take  into 
consideration  any  procedures  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  which  have  already  been 
adopted  by  the  parties. 


Finally  article  37  seems  appropriate :  , 

Art.  37.  1.  Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  article  33  fail  to 
settle  it  by  the  means  indicated  in  tha.p  arti¬ 
cle,  they  shall  refer  it  to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  it  shall  decide  whether 
to  take  action  under  article  36  or  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may  con¬ 
sider  appropriate. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  catch  to  all 
this.  Russia  anc\  ourselves  are  both 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
presence  of  China  and  Yugoslavia  in  the 
Security  Council  is  challenged  by  Russia. 
It  would  be  appropriate  under  article  27, 
section  3,  for  Russia  and  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  vote  in  the  Security 
Council  on  this  matter.  Russia  might, 
however,  refuse  reference  to  that  proce¬ 
dures  just  described.  Article  14  provides 
that  the  General  Assembly  may  recom¬ 
mend  measures  for  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  matters  of  this  sort,  and  article 
11,  paragraph  3,  provides  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  while  articles  10,  11,  and 
12  provide  for  full  discussion  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  the  making  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Security  Council  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  In  accordance  with  article  20: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  In  regu¬ 
lar  annual  sessions  and  In  such  special  ses¬ 
sions  as  occasion  may  require.  Special  ses¬ 
sions  shall  be  convoked  by  the  Secretary- 
General  at  the  request  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  or  of  a  majority  of  the  members  Of  the 
United  Nations. 

Since  we  are  facing  a  situation  in 
which  the  Security  Council  may  not  act, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  canvass  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  this  dispute  before  the  Assembly. 

Admittedly,  the  results  of  procedure 
in  the  United  Nations  might  be  limited, 
but  we  should  have  a  public  examination 
before  a  world  forum  of  critical  inci¬ 
dents  which,  if  unexamined,  point  to¬ 
ward  the  destruction  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

This  procedure,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  immediately  and  vigorously 
allowed  through  to  whatever  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  reached,  inconclusive  though 
the- Jesuits  may  be.  It  is  a  test  of  the 
UnitWl  Nations  which  must  be  made. 
We  may  feel  confident  that  whether  in 
the  Council  or  in  the  Assembly  our  rep¬ 
resentative,  Ambassador  Austin,  my 
predecessonon  this  floor,  and  such  other 
members  as^may  be  appointed  to  the 
Assembly,  willWrsue  our  cause  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  wisdom\and  courage.  But  the 
time  has  come  fdka  show-down. 

One  event  that  Ik  possible,  if  we  are 
determined  enough  inmur  attack,  is  that 
Russia,  instead  of  walking  out,  in  detail, 
will  walk  out  altogether  To  my  mind, 
that  is  an  event  far  preferable  to  the 
proposals  made  by  ex-Prestdent  Hoover 
in  his  speech  to  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  on  April  27.  He  advised  abandoning 
the  United  Nations  and  starting\ll  over 
again  with  a  membership  confined  to  the 
free  peoples.  It  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  sympathize  with  Mr.  Hoover,  but 
is  it  not  better  to  have  an  objectionable 
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tenant  bow  himself  out,  rather  than  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  burning  the  house 
down? 

The  American  people  have  put  years 
of  hope  and  faith  into  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  is  time  for  that  great  institu¬ 
tion  to  justify  that  faith  and  hope.  It 
may  do  so\,Mr.  President,  if  it  resolutely 
goes  to  ba\tle  on  the  issue  which  the 
Russian  Government  has  presented  to 
us  and  to  it.  '^f  we  side-step  the  United 
Nations  again  there  is  danger  that  it  will 
die  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mfe.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yidld. 

Mr.  CAIN.  From  what'  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
just  said  concerning  the  opportunity  of 
the  Security  Council,  I  gathered  that 
the  Security  Council  has  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  to  undertake  the  investigation 
of  a  dispute,  without  being  requested  to 
do  so  by  either  of  two  parties  to  such 
dispute.  May  I  inquire  of  my  friend 
from  Vermont  whether  my  understand¬ 
ing  is  correct? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  from  a  study  of  the  Charter 
that  the  Security  Council  can  initiate  an 
investigation,  and  does  not  have  to  be 
requested  to  do  so,  though  the  primary 
method  is  by  request. 

Mr.  CAIN.  It  would  be  natural  to  as¬ 
sume  that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dis¬ 
pute  would  request  an  investigation  by 
the  Security  Council.  But  that  is  not 
being  done  in  the  case  before  us.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  an; 
conclusions  as  to  why  the  Security  Co 
cil,  together  with  the  United  Nations/is 
not  affirmatively  and,positively  grapphng 
with  this  dangerous’ predicament. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  only  suggestion 
I  can  make,  which  seems  to  me  £o  be  a 
trivial  one,  is  that  we  have  got'  out  of 
the  habit  of  referring  anything  to  the 
United  Nations  excepting  mijior  ques¬ 
tions.  We  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
asking  them  to  intervene  09  any  of  the 
major  questions  affecting  peace.  There 
has  been  a  reason  for  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  because  so  many/questions  have 
been  tied  up  with  the  matter  of  treaties 
in  the  settlement  of  World  War  II,  and 
such  questions,  as  I  understand,  lie  out¬ 
side  the  purview  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  seems  to  be  a  matter  which  is  out¬ 
side  that  area,  and  so  it  should  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  thinks 
he  understands  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
he  has  just  expressed.  The  only  reason 
I  make  mention  of  the  matter  is  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  nearly  all  other  Senators,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  similar  urgings  with  reference 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations, .will  bring  about  an  investigation 
which  I  believe  to  be  imperatively  nec¬ 


essary.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
probably  conscious  of  a  speech  several 
days  ago  made  by  one  of  our  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  in  ymich 
he  said  he  hoped,  but  thought  the/e  was 
reason  to  doubt,  that  we  could  longer 
avoid  war  with  Russia.  If  there  be  any 
substance  to  that  fear,  I  think  if  the 
United  States  does  not  ask  for  an  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  itself  should,  automati¬ 
cally,  and  at  an  early  moment,  grapple 
with  this  world-wide  dilemma. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


The  Security  Council  thus  may  find  it¬ 


self  stymied  by  the  veto  of  Russia,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  question  of  taking 
up  the  subject.  But  there  are  ways  of 
getting  around  that,  as  I  indicated,  such 
as  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  President, '  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  Senate  bill  3304 - 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
last  item?  / 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  F’ERfGUSCN.  The  Senator  indi¬ 
cated  tha^  the  Security  Council  has  au¬ 
thority,  under  its  charter,  to  go  into  the 
matter*  to  which  he  has  referred.  I 
wonder  ’ whether  hr  can  advise  the  Sen- 
ite  if/the  Security  Council,  on  its  own 
lotion,  has  ever  gone  into  a  similar  set 
of  f^Ects  and  made  an  investigation? 

FLANDERS.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
^  hnber  what  happened  in  connection 
Fith  the  Grecian  border  and  the  Iran 
situation.  Whether  an  appeal  was  made  j 
to  the  Security  Council,  or  whether  the 
Council  itself  took  initial  action,  I  do  not 
remember.  ^But  there  were  two  ex-  | 
amples  of  going  into  questions  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  FERGUSQN.  I  think  I  recall  the 
Iranian  matter.  I  think  that  was  on  the 
application  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  Grecian 
situation.  I  wonder  if  the  Senate  can; 
have  that  checked  and  put  the  result  into 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  have  just  been  in¬ 
formed  by  my  assistant,  who  has  been 
checking  the  matter,  that  there  has  been 
no  case  in  which  the  Council  has  acted 
without  request. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  it  could 
act,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Security  Council  should  not,  on  its  own 
motion,  take  up  the  matter,  as  well  as  on 
petition. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  seems  to  me  to 
hp  thp  fa qP  T  hnns  it.  will  do 


I  so. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.,3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
bill  which  is  presently  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  As  I  have  watched  the  operations 
of  ECA,  the  broad  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  have  been  effectively 
forwarded,  and  it  has  been  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  completion  of  those  broad  ob¬ 


jectives,  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe,  and  a  pa¬ 
rallel  and  continuing  movement  toward 
the  restraint  of  communism.  We  know 
what  has  taken  place.  We  know  that, 
so  far  as  statistics  go,  there  is  evidence 
of  real  recovery  in  all  European  nations. 
In  fact,  the  recovery  has  exceeded  the 
predictions  originally  made. 

So  far  as  helping  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  is  concerned,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  can  deny  the  proposition  that 
communism  was  stopped  politically  in 
France  and  Italy  very  largely,  and  most 
importantly,  as  a  result  of  ECA  activ¬ 
ity.  It  has  a  fine  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  time  in  which  it  has  been 
in  operation.  It  is  a  self-liquidating 
and  self-terminating  undertaking.  The 
proposal  has  been  made,  and  is  still 
urged,  that  we  reduce  our  contributions 
by  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
for  4  years  in  which  the  ECA  is  to  be 
in  operation.  I  think  it  is  always  wise 
in  providing  for  liquidating  any  proj¬ 
ect  of  this  sort,  which  is  tied  in  so  tight¬ 
ly  to  the  economy  of  other  nations  and 
the  economy  of  our  own  Nation,  that 
its  abandonment  should  be  by  orderly 
processes,  because  we  have  found  how 
difficult  it  is,  for  instance,  to  liquidate 
our  war  controls  in  any  except  an  or¬ 
derly  manner. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  address 
myself  to  is  the  proposal  made  in  a 
number  of  amendments  presented  that 
the  amount  of  the  ECA  appropriation 
for  this  year  should  be  decreased  by 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  the  amount 
originally  called  for.  The  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  a  few  days 
ago  made  a  very  clear  presentation  of 
the -case  for  cutting  off  a  large  part  of 
the  appropriations  for  England,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  materially  im¬ 
proved  the  position  of  its  dollar  reserves. 
That  increased  improvement  in  dollar 
reserves  is  a  real  undertaking,  but, 
viewed  not  from  quarter  to  quarter,  but 
viewed  over  the  year,  it  is  not  at  all 
impressive. 

The  sum  in  March  1949,  was  $1,912,- 
000,000.  On  March  30,  1950,  it  was  $1,- 
984,000,000,  a  difference  of  only  $72,000,- 
000.  That  sum  represents  only  a  small 
percentage  of  increase  for  the  year.  It 
is  true  that  in  September  1949,  the  dol¬ 
lar  reserve  went  down  to  $1,425,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  $500,000,000  below 
the  present  figure.  That  dip,  however, 
was  due  to  special  causes  and  not  to 
any  broad  general  improvement  in  the 
movement  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
channels  of  international  trade.  It  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  expenditure  of 
dollar  reserves  abroad  in  anticipation 
of  devaluation,  and  the  recovery  is  the 
return  of  funds  of  that  sort  to  the  bal¬ 
ance.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
drawing  out  of  deposits  in  a  bank  on 
the  occasion  of  a  run,  and  the  return 
of  funds  to  the  bank  as  the  run  has 
been  stemmed  and  depositors  regain 
confidence.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  present  position  of  the 
dollar  balances  of  Great  Britain,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  temporary 
and  accidental  elements  in  the  broad 
quarterly  changes,  warrant  a  reduction 
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in  that  part  of  the  funds  which  are  al¬ 
located  to  Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  other  elements  aside 
from  the  size  of  the  dollar  balances 
which  give  us  grave  concern  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is  not 
organized  at  present  in  its  economy  or 
in  its  Government  in  a  way  for  which  we 
can  have  the  slightest  sympathy.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  support  we  have 
given  Great  Britain  has  enabled  her  to 
continue  along  on  her  present  course, 
which  otherwise  she  could  not  have 
done.  However,  it  is  also  quite  true  that 
this  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and  all  the 
nations  dependent  on  Great  Britain’s 
monetary  standard.  So  that,  while  we 
have  had  the  embarrassment  and  dis¬ 
taste  of  lendin^support  to  an  economic 
plan  or  method  to  which  we  cannot  give 
sympathy,  the  over-all  results,  I  believe, 
have  been  good.  With  regard  to  this 
and  to  a  number  of  other  criticisms 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  floor, 
among  which  I  would  include  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  shipping  goods  in  categories 
which  we  do  not  allow  our  own  people  to 
ship  by  countries  whom  we  are  assisting 
under  the  Marshall  plan  to  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  iron  curtain.  It  is  well  that 
such  criticisms  should  be  brought  out  in 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  they  may  become  a  part  of  the 
Record,  and  thus  come  to  the  careful 
attention  of  those  who  administer  the 
Marshall  plan.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  the  difficulties  they  en¬ 
counter. 

There  is  one  other  proposal  to  which, 
because  of  its  source,  I  feel  I  must  give 
special  attention.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  Marshall  plan  from  the 
beginning.  He  has  spoken  for  it,  worked 
for  it,  and  voted  for  it.  Therefore,  when 
he  suggests  a  reduction  of  $500,000,000, 
it  comes  from  a  source  to  which 
thoughtful  attention  must  be  given. 
One  point  came  to  my  mind  immedi¬ 
ately  when  he  made  his  proposal,  name¬ 
ly,  that  we  might  seem  to  be  in  the  po¬ 
sition,  having  greatly  increased  an 
expenditure  for  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood  control,  of  taking  it  out  on  ECA. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  except  that  this  question 
arises:  Do  we  apply  the  same  kind  of 
judgment,  do  we  apply  the  same  kind  of 
anxiety,  and  do  we  apply  the  same  kind 
of  experience,  to  the  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood-control  bill,  that  we  do  to  ECA? 
We  are  bound  to  do  so,  Mr.  President. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  we  do  so, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  in  being  so  lavish  over  the 
budget  and  over  the  House  allocations 
in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  making  an  exceedingly 
careful  analysis  of  the  ECA  bill,  on  the 
other,  if  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  for 
upping  the  one  and  downing  the  other. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  any  criticism  of 
our  action  which  may  be  involved  in  this 
matter  does  not  apply  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  because  he  voted 
against  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood- 
control  allocations.  His  record  is  clear 
in  that  respect. 

It  was  also  a  satisfaction  to  me  today 
to  see  the  considerable  measure  of  dis¬ 


sent  to  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood- 
control  bill  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  trust  that  the  next  bill  will  be  more 
carefully  considered. 

The  proposal  to  cut  $500,000,000,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  left  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  judgment  of  ECA.  It  has 
had  administration  of  a  very  high  order 
indeed.  The  past  year  it  did  not  spend, 
as  I  remember,  an  amount  within  $150,- 
000,000  of  the  sum  appropriated.  If 
various  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  ob¬ 
jections  are  put  into  the  Record,  and  if 
they  can  be  carefully  studied  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  ECA,  I  personally  feel 
that  we  can  trust  their  judgment -as  to 
whether  the  amounts  can  be  cut.  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  received,  sometime  in  the  next  few 
days  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  lowering  some  of  those  alloca¬ 
tions. 

So  my  plea,  Mr.  President,  is  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  full  sums  allocated  in  the 
bill  and  for  the  ECA  Administration,  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  assistants,  to  make  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  in  order  that  all  possibilities  of 
improvement  in  operation  and  cutting 
down  of  expenditures  may  have  due 
consideration. 

UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  on  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  measure  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  children’s  fund  under  the 
United  Nations. 

Prom  my  personal  experiences  abroad, 
I  think  there  is  no  phase  of  our  foreign- 
aid  program  which  has  as  worthy  an  ob¬ 
jective  as  UNICEF — United  Nations  In-=- 
ternational  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

I  feel  highly  honored  as  one  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  that  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  supports  this 
view  and  that  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  other  publications  have  expressed 
themselves  similarly. 

I  invite  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Hoover,  directed  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  to  an  editorial 
from  the  May  issue  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  entitled  “For  All  of  the  World’s 
Children.”  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  letter  and  the 
editorial  in  question,  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  together  with  a  brief  statement 
by  me  on  this  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
editorial,  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1950. 
Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  work  of 
the  Children’s  Fund  under  the  United 
Nations. 

As  you  know,  I  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  this  agency  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  war  and  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  it  ever  since.  It  has  been  mag¬ 
nificently  managed  by  Maurice  Pate,  who 
served  with  us  in  the  First  World  War  in  sim¬ 
ilar  work.  The  agency  is  gradually  trans¬ 
forming  itself  from  a  famine  relief  agency 


Into  one  of  broader  support  of  the  health  of 
children  over  the  world.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  foreign  activity  in  which  our 
Government  can  engage  that  has  as  many 
returns  both  from  a  human  and  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

For  All  the  World’s  Children 
(By  G.  M.  White) 

Fear  never  rises  so  hollowly  in  a  woman’s 
heart  as  when  her  child  is  suffering.  The 
terror  comes  in  questions :  Have  I  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  help?  Has  my  child  had 
the  best  medical  care?  The  most  nourish¬ 
ing  food?  Throughout  our  land  the  an¬ 
swer  is  most  often  “Yes.”  Most  children  in 
this  country  can  be  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
Our  mothers  seldom  hear  the  whimpering  cry 
of  hunger  gone  too  long,  or  watch  a  sick 
child,  unattended  by  a  doctor,  writhe  and 
scream  in  pain. 

But  every  day,  from  Italy  to  Yugoslavia 
to  China,  this  happens.  All  over  the  world 
are  children — some  the  homeless  waifs  of 
war,  some  with  parents  who  share  their 
anguish — suffering  from  the  lack  of  food  and 
medicine.  They  are  the  innocent  victims 
of  world  conflict.  You  have  heard  of  them. 
They  cannot  be  fed  once  and  forgotten.  A 
child  gets  hungry  every  day:  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lives  do  not  improve  as 
rapidly  as  his  stomach  empties.  "The  needs 
are  the  same,”  a  missionary  in  China  re¬ 
ports,  “no  matter  what  the  political  rule, 
for  there  isn’t  enough  food  here  to  fill 
empty  stomachs.”  Starving,  ailing  children 
are  the  seedbed  for  still  more  horrible  wars. 
Providing  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  the  world’s  children  is  the  surest  way  to 
a  better  world. 

Knowing  this,  one  practical  United  Na¬ 
tions  agency  works  doggedly  on  to  help 
hungry,  ill  and  destitute  children  on  both 
sides  of  Europe’s  iron  curtain  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  UNICEF — the 
United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund.  A  strictly  nonpartisan  or¬ 
ganization,  UNICEF  has  allegiance  to  no 
single  country,  but  to  the  children  of  all. 
Last  year,  with  the  help  of  people  of  every 
race,  creed,  nationality,  and  political  belief, 
it  provided  food  or  other  assistance  to  over 
20,000,000  children. 

This  was  paid  for  by  voluntary  donations 
from  governments  and  private  citizens  in 
60  lands.  'Nobody  is  compelled  to  support 
UNICEF,  but  the  contributions  come. 
Rather  than  diminishing  through  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  every  dollar  contributed 
doubles  in  value  as  it  goes  to  work.  To  get 
UNICEF  aid  for  its  children,  a  country  must 
add  a  dollar’s  worth  of  its  own  products  to 
every  dollar’s  worth  sent  in.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  citizens  have  been  gen¬ 
erous,  although  the  contributions  of  many 
other  nations,  in  terms  of  ability  to  pay, 
have  also  been  impressive.  The  need  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  great.  Sixty  million  of  the 
world’s  children  need  help. 

It  is  common  sense  to  cooperate  for  the 
survival  of  all  the  world’s  children — the  next 
generation  on  which  our  future  depends. 
It  cannot  be  put  off  until  next  month  or 
next  year.  “The  needs  of  these  children 
cannot  wait,”  writes  the  Chilean  poet  and 
Nobel  prize  winner,  Gabriela  Mistral.  “We 
cannot  answer  tomorrow.  The  child’s  name 
is  today.” 

United  Nations  International  Children's 
Fund 

Why  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
should  have  our  continued  support: 

(1)  Humanitarian  measure — 

(a)  Important  in  itself. 

(b)  Important  as  a  demonstration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  humanitarianism  against  Communist 
charges  of  ruthless  imperialism. 
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(2)  Dollar  value — 

Children’s  Fund  is  a  unique  program,  both 
from  American  and  International  point  of 
view : 

Based  on  Hoover  principles  first  tried  out 
In  the  American  Relief  Administration,  now 
carefully  followed  by  an  American  business¬ 
man,  who  worked  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  the 
American  Relief  for  Belgium,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  Administration. 

In  essence  these  principles  are: 

When  a  donor  government  outside  the 
United  States  of  America  gives  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $28,  this  is  matched  by  the  United 
States  Government  with  $72.  In  addition, 
many  governments  have  sponsored  private 
campaigns  yielding  $11,000,000,  which  are  not 
matched  by  the  United  States  Government. 

On  an  average,  the  resulting  $100  is 
matched  by /the  government  or  municipality 
or  other  organizations  within  the  country 
whose  children  are  assisted  by  the  provision 
of  local  supplies  and  services.  In  this  way 
the  United  States  Government  contribution 
is  actually  tripled  in  value  by  the  time  assist¬ 
ance  reaches  the  children. 

The  results  of  these  provisions  are: 

(a)  The  United  States  commodity  dollar 
is  tripled  before  it  reaches  the  recipient 
child. 

(b)  Contributing  governments  constantly 
review  the  value  of  the  UNICEF  program  and 
have  no  commitment  to  continue  support. 

In  a  period  of  dollar  starvation,  the  ability 
of  UNICEF  to  accept  contributions  in  local 
currencies,  which  can  be  converted  into  sup¬ 
plies  for  children,  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  financially  pressed  countries  to  sup¬ 
port  this  United  Nations  Program. 

(c)  Recipient  governments  are  encouraged 
to  help  themselves  because  they  must  assume 
new  financial  responsibility  for  this  inter¬ 
national  assistance  and  must  demonstrate 
that  the  programs  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
permanent  services  on  behalf  of  children. 

As  of  this  date,  the  UNICEF  matching 
provision  has  stimulated  $30,000,000  in  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  from  42  governments 
for  the  use  of  children  in  other  countries, 
and  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
for  the  use  of  children  in  receiving  countries. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
stated,  “I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  foreign 
activity  in  which  our  Government  can  en¬ 
gage  that  has  as  many  returns  both  from  a 
human  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view.” 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  1243)  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con¬ 
trol,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 
AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr..  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long  with  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  bill  now  pending.  I 
speak  simply  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  entire  foreign  assistance 


bill,  and  especially  for  the  full  author¬ 
ization  requested  for  the  European-aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  pending  before  the  Senate 
to  cut  the  authorization  for  the  ECA 
program  by  $1,000,000,000,  or  $500,000,- 
000,  and  other  cuts,  too,  may  be  pro¬ 
posed.  These  amendments  must  be  se¬ 
riously  considered.  They  must  be  given, 
and  have  been  given,  earnest  and  objec¬ 
tive  study.  The  justification  for  the 
amendments  lies  in  the  heavy  tax  burden 
under  which  the  Americafi  people  now 
labor,  and  in  the  fact  that  our  national 
budget  shows  a  deficit. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  strong  con¬ 
siderations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  great 
numbers  of  our  people — including  peo¬ 
ple  of  good  will  and  fair  mind — are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  deficit  and  over  the  high 
cost  of  Government.  I  share  their  con¬ 
cern.  I  am  worried  about  an  unbal¬ 
anced  budget  in  thees  times  of  relatiye 
prosperity.  I  would  like  to  see  Govern¬ 
ment  income  balanced  against  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures,  and  a  margin  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  retirement  of  our  huge  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  are  not  or¬ 
dinary  times.  These  are  times  that  are 
extraordinary  and  exceptional.  These 
are  times  of  peril  and  threat  to  our  very 
national  existence  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
These  are  times  of  peril  to  our  very  free¬ 
dom  to  debate  such  questions  as  the  one 
we  are  now  discussing.  Today  we  are 
spending  73  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  on 
the  so-called  cold  war,  in  defense  ap¬ 
propriations,  or  in  paying  for  previous 
wars.  The  dollars  we  propose  to  spend 
under  the  ECA  program  and  the  rest  of 
the  foreign-assistance  program  are  as 
much  expenditures  for  defense  of  our 
way  of  life,  for  defense  against  the  im¬ 
perialistic  aggression  and  infiltration  of 
Soviet  communism,  as  expenditures  for 
planes  and  tanks  and  guided  missiles, 
and  our  other  weapons. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  penny-wise  in 
this  regard.  To  skimp  and  save  at  the 
expense  of  this  program — to  save  a  bil¬ 
lion  or  a  half  billion  on  ECA — would 
be  the  most  wasteful  extravagance  I 
know.  To  do  that  would  be  to  in¬ 
vite  the  necessity  for  expending  vastly 
greater  amounts,  astronomically  greater 
amounts,  at  a  later  and  even  more 
perilous  time  than  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  told  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  some  weeks  ago,  and  I  have 
heard  it  referred  to  on  other  occasions, 
how,  during  the  war,  the  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote,  after  a  few  moments  of  de¬ 
bate,  approved  a  national-defense  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $59,000,000,000,  mostly 
for  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  That 
was  just  one  single  appropriation  of  a 
great  many  made  during  those  dynamic 
days.  Those  appropriations  had  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  made.  There  was 
no  attempt  then  to  cut  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion,  or  a  billion,  or  ten  billion  off  those 
appropriations.  Today  we  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  we  may,  and  God  grant  that 
we  shall,  avoid  the  necessity  of  appropri¬ 
ations  such  as  those  I  have  just  referred 
to.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall  avoid 
the  necessity  for  the  unreimbursable  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  lives  of  our  sons.  We 
can  help  avoid  such  a  situation  by  such 


measures  as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  perhaps 
unique  distinction  of  being  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  also  been  an  official 
of  ECA.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  for  2  years,  and  resigned 
from  that  board  only  to  take  my  seat 
in  the  Senate.  Moreover,  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  Europe  studying  and 
surveying  at  first-hand  the  results  of  the 
ECA  program.  I  know  from  personal 
observation  with  what  care  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  needs  is  worked  out  in  each  in¬ 
stance  by  ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man,  Ambassador  Harriman,  and  their 
many  skilled  researchers. 

I  know,  too,  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  administrators  of  this 
great  program,  both  Mere  and  abroad, 
are  men  of  ability,  vision,  and  patriotism, 
whose  sole  and  controlling  inspiration  is 
a  deep  desire  for  peace  and  security  of 
our  country,  and  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  ECA 
program  has  worked  a  miracle  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  I  have  been  able  to  make 
comparisons  with  conditions  which  ex¬ 
isted  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  has  not  put 
Europe  back  on  its  feet  as  yet.  Europe 
is  not  wholly  recovered.  I  would  not 
venture  to  say  to  what  degree  Europe’s 
basic  economic  problem  has  been  solved. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
build  a  healthy  economy  under  the  ter¬ 
rible  shadow  of  fear  and  the  threat  of 
aggression. 

But  we  have  given  the  countries  of 
Europe  not  only  a  breathing  space  but 
a  substantial  lift  upward  toward  recov¬ 
ery.  They  have  been  enabled,  through 
our  assistance,  to  marshall  all  their  in¬ 
ternal  resources  for  the  common  strug¬ 
gle.  Those  resources  are  inadequate  in 
many  cases.  Conditions  peculiar  to  the 
people  and  the  countries  in  question 
have  held  back  recovery  in  some  cases. 
Some  of  the  steps  which  we  believed  de¬ 
sirable,  such  as  a  greater  economic  inte¬ 
gration  and  coordination  in  Europe,  have 
not  been  taken  with  as  much  speed  as 
we  should  like.  But,  despite  all  this,  and 
despite  some  failings  on  our  part,  we 
have  helped  western  Europe  take  giant 
steps  on  the  road  back  to  economic 
health.  We  have  enabled  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  strengthen  their  internal  regimes 
and  to  establish  beyond  immediate  chal¬ 
lenge  the  rule  of  law  and  order  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  basic  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  debate  this 
issue,  while  we  waive  these  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  expenditures,  the  world  smol¬ 
ders.  Mighty  forces  contend  for  mas¬ 
tery.  Disaster  could  overtake  us  all. 
Let  us  not  economize  foolishly.  That 
thrifty  soul,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
said,  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,” 
also  said  that  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.”  The  ECA  is  such  a  stitch.  It 
must  not  be  a  half  stitch  or  a  quarter  of 
a  stitch.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  full  ECA  authorization  as  requested. 

Mi’.  KEM.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
ntjson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  or  not  he  knows  as  to 
shipments  of  goods  from  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  to  ftussia  and  the  satel¬ 
lites.  Is  the  Senator  informed  as  to 
whether  or  not  military  goods  or  poten¬ 
tial  war  materials  are  being  sold  by 
Marshall  plan  countries  to  Russia  and 
the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  not  informed 
with  regard  to  the  condition  today,  be¬ 
cause  I  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  ECA 
Advisory  Board  6  months  ago,  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  but  I  can  say 
that  I  do  know  from  the  reports  that 
were  continually  made  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  that  while  no  steps  were 
taken  by  ECA  to  stop  trade  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  every  effort  was  made 
to  stop  any  shipments  of  actual  war  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  western  countries  to  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  list  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  now  being  shipped,  or  materials 
which  were  shipped  during  the  year 
1949,  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
France,  to  Russia  and  the  satellites,  re¬ 
spectively,  which  I  put  into  the  Record 
under  date  of  April  19,  1950,  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  No;  I  have  not  seen 
those  records. 

Mr.  KEM.  Was  the  Senator  present 
on  Monday  last,  when  I  again  addressed 
myself  to  that  subject? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  heard  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  re¬ 
marks  to  which  he  refers,  or  the  tables 
which  he  used. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  some  of  the  items  which  are 
passing  from  Franee,  let  us  say,  to  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain,  which 
appear  in  the  following  list,  which  I  have 
heretofore  put  into  the  Record  : 

Chemicals:  inorganic,  organic;  rubber  and. 
rubber  products;  steel-mill  products,  hot- 
rolled,  sheets  and  plates;  steel-mill  products, 
cold-rolled,  tubular  products  and  wire;  alu¬ 
minum,  crude  and  semimanufactures;  alu¬ 
minum  alloys;  lead  and  lead  alloys;  metal 
manufactures;  machinery  and  apparatus; 
machinery,  electrical  and  apparatus;  trans¬ 
portation  equipment;  optical,  surgical,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  photographic  instruments  and  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  such 
items  as  those  add  to  the  War  potential 
of  Russia  and  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  have  to  have  much 
more  information  than  is  given  in  the 
short  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  would  need  to  know 
to  what  countries  these  materials  were 
shipped,  and  when,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  also  have  to  demonstrate  that 
these  were  supplies  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  through  ECA  moneys. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  means  that 
they  were  not  purchased  through  ECA 
moneys?  Is  the  Senator  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
ship  such  ..  applies  to  Russia  and  the 
satellites? 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  western  European  countries 
have  carried  on  trade  relations  with  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe  for  many 
years.  The  western  nations  have  not 
wished  to  destroy  or  wipe  out  those  re¬ 
lationships,  because  the  economy  of  the 
western  European  countries  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  continuation  of 
the  trade,  with  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries;  to  stop  that  trade  would  involve 
a  loss  to  the  economy  of  western  Europe 
as  great  in  volume  as  the  aid  which  they 
have  received  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  also  to  a 
list  of  war  materials  shipped  in  1949 
from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  to  Russia 
and  the  satellites:  Arms,  iron,  case  iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  other  base 
metals  and  alloys,  boilers,  machinery, 
mechanical  apparatus  and  appliances 
and  parts,  electrical  machinery  and  ap¬ 
paratus  and  articles  for  electrotechnical 
use  and  parts,  railway  and  tramway 
rolling  stock  and  material,  optical, 
measuring,  precision,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus;  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts,  explosives,  fireworks,  matches  and 
other  inflammable  materials,  rubber, 
and  manufactures. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  York  willing 
that  such  materials  be  shipped  to  Russia 
and  the  satellites  while  we  are  at  the 
same  time  supplying  Belgium  and  Lux¬ 
emburg  with  ECA  aid? 

Mr.  LEHMAN. '  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  know 
that  all  or  any  special  part  of  the  list 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  read  is  a 
direct  war  potential.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  mentioned  explosives,  -  but  it 
may  be  explosives  which  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  war  potential.  The  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  to  matches  and  to  certain  metals. 
I  do  not  know  about  them.  But  quite 
aside  from  that,  it  was  never  contem¬ 
plated,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  ECA. 
was  to  demand  the^cessation  of  normal 
trade  relations  between  the  western 
European  countries  and  the  eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  Such  a  proposal  was 
never  contemplated. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  I  can  make  a 
contribution  which  may  answer  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  1938  east-wrest  European 
trade  amounted  to  more  than  $2,600,000,- 
000.  In  that  same  year  United  States 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  amounted  to 
$149,000,000. 

In  1949  east-west  European  trade 
amounted  to  not  quite  $2,600,000,000,  and 
United  States  trade  with  eastern  Europe, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  export  license  re¬ 
strictions,  amounted  to  $110,000,000. 

So  eastern  Europe  has  always  been, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  correctly 
stated,  a  big  source  of  trade  for  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  Obviously  eastern  Europe 
can  obtain  manufactured  products  it 
needs  from  western  Europe  without  the 
use  of  dollars. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  light  of  these 
figures,  which  show  approximately  the 


same  ratio  in  1949  as  existed  in  1938,  to 
point  to  any  unfair  discrimination 
against  United  States  businessmen  inso¬ 
far  as  that  east-west  trade  is  concerned. 
I  just  wanted  to  bring  the  figures  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  the  Senator  from  New 
York  familiar  with  the  so-called  posi¬ 
tive  list  in  the  regulations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Trade,  which  forbids  the 
shipment  of  certain  articles  from  the 
United  States  to  Russia  and  the  satel¬ 
lites? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me  so 
I  may  show  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  the  positive  list  does  not  re¬ 
strict — 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  New  York  a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  the  floor  and  he 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator  -from 
New  York  can  yield  for  only  a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield  for 
a  question.  If  we  are  going  to  be  legal¬ 
istic  and  technical,  I  Suppose  I  can  be 
legalistic  and  technical,  too.  I  do  not 
think  we  accomplish  very  much  by  being 
legalistic  and  technical.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senate  will  be  in  order.  . 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield,  and 
he  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  in  error  when 
he  says  that  the  positive  list  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  the  list  of  items 
which  are  prohibited  "to  be  sent  in  the 
foreign  trade;  is  it  not  true  that  the  pos¬ 
itive  list  is  merely  a  list  of  commodity 
classifications  which  require  an  export 
license  and  regarding  which  an  embargo 
and  a  prohibition  is  not  placed  at  all? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mi\  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  I 
have  already  told  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  I  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  prohibited,  under  the 
present  regulations  of  the  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Trade,  from  shipping  a  large 
quantity  of  goods,  that  is,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia  and  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  believe  it  is  required 
that  before  goods  can  be  shipped  from 
this  country  an  export  license  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  further  true  that 
export  licenses  are  not  issued  for  goods 
that  are  considered  war  materials  or  po¬ 
tential  war  materials? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  think  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  list  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  certain  items  whose  ex¬ 
port  is  restricted. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large 
number  of  the  items  that  are  being 
shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
Belgium,  and  from  France  to  Russia  and 
the  satellites,  are  items  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  are  prohibited  from  shipping  to 
Russia  and  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  cannot  make  exact 
comparisons,  because  I  do  not  have  the 
two  lists  in  front  of  me,  but  may  the 
Senator  from  New  York  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  as  he 
has  explained,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  explained,  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  under  the  ECA 
program  the  countries  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  would  have  to  discontinue  all  trade 
with  the  eastern  European  countries,  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  their  economy  de¬ 
pended  on  that  trade.  More  than  $2,- 
500,000,000  of  trade  was  carried  on  12 
years  ago,  in  1938,  and  the  same  amount 
of  trade  is  presumably  still  being  carried 
on,  or  at  least  a  comparable  amount. 
For  the  western  European  countries  to 
give  up  that  trade  would  have  completely 
prevented  any  economic  recovery  or  im¬ 
provement  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  understands  that  I  am  not 
directing  my  attention  to  the  normal 
trade  between  these  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries  and  Russia  and  the  satellites,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  war  materials  and  poten¬ 
tial  war  materials  are  involved.  My 
question  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  whether  we  should  send  Marshall  plan 
aid  under  the  ECA  program,  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  under  the  armament  pro¬ 
gram,  to  these  countries  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  who  are  in  turn  sending  to  Russia 
and  its  allies  materials  that  can  have 
no  other  effect  but  to  increase  the  war 
potential  of  Russia  and  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Well,  on  the  list  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  read  there 
were  a  great  many  items  which  are  in 
normal  trade. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  ’ 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  questions.  Is  it  not 
true  that  are  instances  in  which  an 
American  firm  is  denied  a  license  for  a 
certain  item,  which  a  European  firm  is 
allowed  to  ship,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  American  firm  has  a  secret  process 
or  prototype  which  is  particularly  un¬ 
usual,  that  it  is  not  desired  to  have  get 
into  the  iron- curtain  .  countries?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
goods  can  be  broadly  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Articles  that  are  of  direct  and 
specialized  military  value,  which  are 
completely  prohibited;  articles  which 
have  a  quasi-military  significance,  but 
are  largely  of  a  commercial  character, 
which  are  subject  to  license  and  restric¬ 
tion;  and  finally  articles  that  have  no 
direct  military  value  at  all,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  is  maybe  a 
secret  process  which  could  be  adopted, 
and  which  in  their  turn  are  subject  to 
control?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  an  exact  an¬ 
alysis. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  further  true 
that  every  single  item  that  is  shipped 
into  the  East  today  from  the  West,  that 
is  from  the  United  States  or  from  the 
Marshall  plan  countries,  is  either 
shipped  following  a  clearance  by  the 
American  military  authorities,  or  else  is 
shipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  military  authorities,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  complaint  from  those 
American  military  authorities?  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  not  entirely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  exact  procedure  that  is 
followed,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
statement  made  •  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  completely  accurate. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  objected  to  the  shipment 
by  Marshall  plan  countries  into  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries  of  articles 
which  our  own  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  prohibited  from  sending  to 
Russia  or  the  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  re¬ 
ply  to  that  question.  If  that  is  true,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  objections  which  have  been  filed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  with  regard  to  the  trade  that 
is  carried  on.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  attention  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  been  di¬ 
rected  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington,  under  date  of  May  4, 
by  John  N.  Hightower,  reading  in  part 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  is  being  urged 
by  the  Commerce  Department  to  bring  strong 
pressure  on  western  European  leaders  to 
tighten  their  controls  on  trade  with  eastern 
Europe.  He  will  see  these  leaders  at  London 
next  week.  Commerce  officials  are  reported 
to  be  concerned  at  what  they  consider  dis¬ 


criminations  against  American  business  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  differences  in  the  control  systems 
operated  by  the  western  European  countries 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  can  only  reply  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  conversations 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State,  nor  do  I 
know  the  extent  or  the  seriousness  of 
the  conversations,  nor  do  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  read. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  the  Senator  from  New 
York  mean  to  suggest,  in  reply  to  the 
questions  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  he  did  have  knowl¬ 
edge  with  regard  to  the  matters  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
inquired? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  repeat  the  question,  please?  I 
did  not  hear  it  clearly. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  the  Senator  from  New 
York  by  his  replies  to  the  question  asked 
a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  mean  to  indicate  that  he  did 
have  knowledge  of  the  matters  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
inquired? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  recall,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asked  me  certain  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed;  and  I  said  I  did  not  know  from 
my  own  knowledge  what  the  procedure 
was,  and  therefore  I  could  not  either 
confirm  or  deny  the  procedure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  had  outlined. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  York  wants 
to  be  understood  as  not  having  any 
knowledge  in  this  field,  in  either  case; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Oh,  no.  I  want  it 
very  clearly  understood  that  until  6 
months  ago  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  ECA.  Although  I  was 
not  in  the  administrative  end,  I  was  in 
the  advisory  end ;  and  as  a  result  of  that 
observation  or  training,  if  I  may  call  it 
that,  I  have  come  to  believe  strongly  in 
the  efficacy  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
ECA  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 

Mr.  KEM.  At  the  time  when  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  was  connected  with 
the  ECA,  was  this  traffic  in  war  materials 
and  materials  which  potentially  might 
be  war  materials  going  on  between  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  and  Russia  and  the 
satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  know  there  was  no 
traffic  going  on  between  this  country  and 
the  iron-curtain  countries.  I  was  and 
am  aware  that  trade  relations  were  be¬ 
ing  maintained  between  the  western 
European  countries  and  the  eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  As  to  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  those  trade  relations,  I  cannot 
give  information  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  know  whether  during  that 
period  materials  which  might  be  ma¬ 
terials  of  war  were  being  shipped  by 
Marshall-plan  countries  to  Russia  and 
the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  know  that  trade  re¬ 
lations  were  being  carried  on.  Into 
what  exact  categories  or  classifications 
they  fell,  and  whether  they  fell  into 
those  suggested  by  the  Senator  ■from 
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Massachusetts,  I  cannot  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  York  approve  the  shipment  of  war 
materials  from  Marshall-plan  countries 
to  Russia  and  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  certainly  would  not 
approve  such  shipment  of  war  material 
which  was  distinctly  war  material.  But 
in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  materials 
which  the,  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
might  consider  war  material  but  which 
others  might  not  consider  so,  I  certainly 
would  not  advocate  the  stoppage  of  all 
trade  relations  between  the  west  and  the 
east. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  notice  that  in  the  partial 
list  of  exports  from  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  during  1949  to  Russia  and  the  satel¬ 
lites,  the  following  appears:  “Arms  to 
Czechoslovakia.” 

I  have  been^told  that  those  arms  were 
either  hunting  rifles  or  shotguns. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
approve  the  shipment  of  hunting  rifles 
or  shotguns  from  Belgium  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  under  existing  circumstances? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  would  have  to  know 
what  was  the  character  -of  the  arms.  If 
they  were  little  .22’s,  I  would  not  object 
to  it.  If  they  were  .30-E0’s,  I  probably 
would  object  to  it  or  certainly  I  would 
have  some  reservation  about  it. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
must  give  the  facts  before  he  asks  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  he  should  expect  an-  in¬ 
telligent  answer. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  say  about  such  shipment 
of  cast  iron  and  steel? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
necessarily  have  a  direct  war  potential. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  think  about  such  ship¬ 
ment  of  copper  and  tin? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
necessarily  have  direct  war  potentials. 
Those  materials  could  be  used  for  a  great 
many  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  say  about  similar  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  know  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
certain  regulations  which  reflect  its 
point  of  view.  I  certainly  have  no  right 
to  question — or  no  desire  to  question,  as 
a  matter  of  fact — the  decision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  not  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  prevent¬ 
ing  shipments  of  that  character  from 
the  United  States  to  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  me  very  respect¬ 
fully  point  out  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  -Senator  from  Missouri  that  that 
matter  already  has  been  explained, 
namely,  that  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  the*  EC  A  program  would  prohibit 
trad  2  relations  between  the  east  and  the 
west. 

Mr.  KEM.  But  I  am  asking  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  a  question.  If  he 
will  pardon  me,  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  for 
perhaps  I  have  failed  to  make  myself 
clear. 


I  am  asking  the  Senator  whether  such 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia  and  the  satellite  countries  are 
being  prevented  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  Then  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  he  approves  the 
shipment  of  similar  materials  from  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  to  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  explained  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  unless  he 
explains  what  the  material  on  the  list 
from  which  he  has  read  actually  is  and 
whether  it  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
war  potential,  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  giving  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  hypothetical  case. 
Assuming  that  such  materials  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Russia  or  the  satellite 
countries,  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  feel  that* it  is  proper  to  ship  mate¬ 
rials  of  an  identical  nature  from  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  to  Russia  and 
the  satellite  countries? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
plain,  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  approving  or 
disapproving  or  criticizing  in  any  way 
the  acts  of  my  own  Government.  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  acts  of  the  governments  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
New  York  feel  that  so  long  as  we  are 
sending  aid  in  the  form  of  dollars  and 
commodities  and  goods  and  arms  to  the 
countries  of  western  Europe,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  right  to  suggest  that  they 
should  not  ship  war  materials  to  our 
potential  enemies? 

Mi'.  LEHMAN.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  that  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  our  Government  to  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York - 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  please  permit  me  to 
complete  my  reply  before  he  asks  another 
question,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  again — al¬ 
though  I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  make  this  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri — that  at  no  stage,  at  no 
time,  was  it  contemplated  under  the  ECA 
program,  that  trade  relations  between 
the  western  European  countries  and  the 
eastern  European  countries  should  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  made  a  few  observations 
earlier  in  the  session,  he  apparently 
stated  that  those  who  might  have  voted 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood-control  bill 
would  be  in  an  untenable  position  if 
they  were  to  vote  for  that  bill  and  then 
view  with  equanimity  a  cut  in  ECA  au¬ 
thorizations.  I  should  like  the  record  to 
show  that  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  concerned,  most  of 
the  works  provided  for  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  bill,  with  necessary  surveys,  and  so 
forth,  consist  of  projects  already  on  the 


shelf,  projects  which  have  come  before 
the  Senate  for  authorization,  and  that 
the  bill  referred  to  is  not  in  itself  an 
authorization  bill.  I  should  like  to  tell 
my  distinguished  colleague,  and  to  state 
for  the  record,  that  if  the  Senate  will 
wrap  up  all  12  of  the  so-called  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  into  1  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  include  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  and  appropriations  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  vote  to  make  a  cut. 
But  such  a  unified  bill  must  include  all 
bills,  ECA  and  everything  else.  All  the 
appropriations  must  be  wrapped  up  in 
one  package.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  vote  to  make  whatever  cut 
is  necessary  in  order  to  balance  the  budg¬ 
et.  I  did  so  at  the  last  session,  and  I  shall 
do  it  again  at  this  session.  So  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that,  when  it  comes  to 
actual  appropriations,  they  must  all  be 
viewed  as  one.  Different  allocations 
may  be  made  for  particular  objectives,  I 
imagine,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  if  the 
budget  is  to  be  balanced,  the  cut  ought 
to  be  made  on  a  unified  appropriation 
bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,  and  I 
shall  support  it  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  considering  the  pending  ECA  author¬ 
ization  find  themselves  lacking  in  sound 
information,  and  they  find  themselves 
bombarded  by  much  misinformation.  I 
could  not  ask  for  a  better  example  than 
what  has  just  transpired  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

For  instance,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  has  raised  a  vital 
question,  at  least,  I  think  it  is  vital.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  purposes  were 
in  the  beginning,  the  results  show,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  already 
indicated,  that  there  are  being  exported 
from  western  European  countries  into 
so-called  satellite  countries  and  into 
Russia,  goods  which  cannot  be  exported 
by  American  industry  to  the  same  des¬ 
tination.  I  care  not  whether  responsi¬ 
bility  is  that  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
whatever  department  it  may  be,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  vital  question.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  presented  it  to  the  Senate 
with  evidence  from  official  sources, 
showing  that  while  the  United  States 
pours  billions  of  dollars  into  western  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off  com¬ 
munism  and  that  countries  receiving 
this  aid  through  ECA  are  sending  war 
materials  into  Russia  and  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

It  cannot  be  justified  merely  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  buck  from  one  department  to 
another,  or  by  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing;  it  is  an  actuality.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  presented 
evidence  that  the  United  States  has  a 
so-called  positive  list  which  prohibits  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States  of 
identical  war  materials  which  the  ECA 
countries  are  sending  to  Russia  and  her 
so-called  satellite  countries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  many  years,  I  have 
learned  something  about  export  li¬ 
censes.  I  know  something  about  what 
the  military  authorities  regard  as  war 
materiel.  The  point  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  is  that  if  war  mate- 
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rials  are  being  reexported  from  the  sat¬ 
ellite  countries — and  I  certainly  think 
steel  would  be  so  classified — it  presents 
a  very  vital  question  indeed.  Steel  used 
to  be  classified  as  war  materiel.  We  are 
told  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  production  of  steel.  In 
fact,  when  appropriations  are  requested 
for  the  national  defense,  the  first  thing 
we  hear  is  that  Russia’s  production  of 
steel  amounts  to  18,000,000  tons,  while 
ours  is  over  90,000,000  tons.  Therefore, 
we  must  absolutely  keep  our  production 
above  that,  or  else  we  shall  be  unable  to 
defend  the  United  States  properly,  and 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  what¬ 
ever  territories  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  defend. 

It  is  possible  to  enumerate  many  ma¬ 
terials  of  war.  Yet,  despite  this  amaz¬ 
ing  situation,  there  is  no  information  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  subject  whatever.  Look  at 
the  bill,  and  look  at  the  report.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  information.  When  the  question 
was  asked  recently  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  even  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  not  informed  as  to  the  so- 
called  positive  list,  at  -least  until  that 
time. 

For  example,  the  lack  of  information 
upon  which  to  legislate  wisely  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  connection  with  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  dollar  gap.  It  is  argued  that  we 
should  support  the  pending  bill  in  an 
effort  to  close  the  dollar  gap,  and  that  if 
we  can  close  the  dollar  gap  by  transact¬ 
ing  business  with  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  we  shall  benefit,  and  they  will 
benefit;  they  will  be  on  their  own,  and 
we  will  be  on  our  own.  Supposedly  re¬ 
liable  figures  were  presented  showing 
that  the  so-called  dollar  gap  is  not 
really  so  great  as  the  windmills  of  prop¬ 
aganda  would  have  the  Senate  believe. 

Recently,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
sought  to  ascertain  whether  dollars  re¬ 
ceived  by  countries  in  the  Pacific  from 
sales  to  the  United  States  found  their 
way  into  the  receipts  of  the  mother 
countries  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  perfectly  intelligent  question, 
which  ought  to  be  answered,  in  arriving 
at  what  the  dollar  gaps  really  are.  For 
example,  the  United  States  pays  dollars 
for  rubber  from  the  Far  East.  The  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nebraska  inquired 
whether  those  dollars  eventually 
reached  the  mother  country  in  Europe; 
but  no  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  at  that  time  on  the  floor, 
could  offer  any  answer  to  the  question. 
The  question  certainly  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  claimed  need  of  more  dollars 
from  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
on  this  floor,  asked  whether  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  ECA,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
could  produce  for  the  Senate  an  audit  of 
the  ECA  money  spent  by  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  abroad,  whether  any  check  is  made 
upon  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  ECA 
countries  after  the  funds  are  given  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  a  foreign 
country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  will  recall 
that  one  of  the  amendments  I  offered  to 


the  UNRRA  bill  provided  that  check  be 
made,  that  our  representatives  in  those 
countries  check  the  food  deliveries,  to 
see  that  the  food  was  distributed  where 
it  rightfully  belonged,  rather  than  being 
sent  somewhere  else  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  not  intended  to  receive 
it. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  been  told  by  observers  of  ECA  that 
ECA  makes  no  effort  to  audit  the  books 
of  the  recipient  countries,  to  see  that 
ECA  money  received  by  them  is  spent 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is'  given. 
I  suppose  there  will  be  those  who  will 
think  it  offensive  that  we  should  make 
such  an  inquiry  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  but  I 
submit  v/e  have  a  right  to  know  where 
these  gifts  and  grants  in  aid  which  are 
received  by  foreign  countries  ultimately 
go. 

It  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  be  highly  pertinent  to  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate,  whether 
ECA  funds  are  being  squandered  by  the 
receiving  countries,  and  whether  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  actually  is 
being  used  to  bolster  socialistic  govern¬ 
ments  abroad. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some 
approximate  figures  on  the  number  of 
dollar  millionaires  that  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  Europe  with  ECA  funds. 

But,  again,  there  was  no  information 
forthcoming  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
effort  to  supply  the  information. 

Most  Senators  will  agree,  I  believe, 
that  in  voting  for  ECA  authorizations 
they  have  done  so  with  hope  and  faith, 
hope  that  it  would  accomplish  all  the 
goals  of  the  authorization,  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  countless  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  through  whom  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  being  channeled. 

The  broadcasting  of  American  dollars 
and  goods  in  western  Europe  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  good,  of  course,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  have  been  very  expensive. 
An  appearance  of  prosperity  could  be 
obtained  anywhere  by  tossing  dollar  bills 
from  airplanes  or  automobiles,  but  it 
would  be  artificial  prosperity. 

Needs  of  the  destitute  have  been  met 
and  tools  have  been  provided  for  self- 
progress,  but  it  is  plain  to  any  competent 
observer  that  the  fundamental  economic 
problems  of  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  yet  been  solved. 

The  productivity  of  these  countries 
has  been  increased  above  prewar  levels — 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers — but  the  machinery  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  prime  essentials  to  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity  in  Europe,  free  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  and  free  flow  of 
trade,  have  not  been  attained. 

That  is  self-evident  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Administrator  who  is  now  asking 
that  a  fund  of  $600,000,000  be  set  aside 
as  a  sort  of  penalty  to  compel  countries 
to  trade  with  each  other  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  soft-currency  dollars. 

Unless  these  objectives  are  attained 
by  1952,  ECA  will  have  been  a  ghastly 
failure,  a  gigantic  waste  of  the  people’s 
money. 

It  was  this  situation  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  expected  to  result 
from  the  European  recovery  plan,  or  the 
ECA  as  it  is  now  called. 


That  was  why  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  voted  against  the  original  au¬ 
thorization,  though  he  voted  for  the  ap¬ 
propriations  after  the  authorization  be¬ 
came  law. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
tried  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  approve 
a  European-aid  program  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  procedures  for  a  transition  from 
the  American  dole  to  self-sustaining,  free 
enterprise  in  the  ECA  countries. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  quoted  as*  saying  a 
miracle  would  have  to  occur  by  1952  to 
effect  the  integration  of  Europe  that  is 
needed  to  enable  Europe  to  get  along  on 
its  own  steam,  and  off  The  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
with  his  limited  resources,  has  made  an 
effort  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  ECA, 
and  he  proposes  this  afternoon— to  give 
the  Senate  the  results  of  some  of  his 
findings. 

We  have  had  a  nightmare  of  foreign 
commitments,  foreign  aid,  foreign  loans, 
flashing  before  our  eyes,  again  and  again 
and  again. 

The  Congress  is  caught  in  a  propulsion 
toward  passing  legislation  which  will 
extend  and  add  authorities  to  prior  com¬ 
mitments  and  theories,  which  were  no 
more  than  trial  balloons,  in  their  first 
authorization. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  how  those  au¬ 
thorities  may  be  back-tracked,  mush¬ 
roomed,  or  spread  all  over  creation,  to 
the  ultimate  dissipation  of  our  national 
resources.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  little  sub¬ 
stantiation  in  either  the  presentations 
by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  or 
in  the  hearings  and  reports  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  foreign-aid  program. 
Nor  has  any  reasonable  evidence  been 
adduced  to  substantiate  that  the  ECA 
program  is  still  needed  by  most  of  its 
participants,  or  that  the  program  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created. 

We  are  being  lulled  into  a  belief  that 
European  economic  aid  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  di¬ 
minishing  program  for  which  only  a  little 
more  money  is  needed  to  get  it  over  the 
hump,  and  that  this  authorization  is 
practically  the  last  step  that  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  economic  reha¬ 
bilitation  for  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  spe¬ 
cific  sections  of  the  qurrent  ECA  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  reports  on  that  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wishes  to  address  himself. 

Certainly,  in  authorizing  this  ECA  leg¬ 
islation,  it  should  be  done  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  abroad  and  also  our  ability  to 
provide. 

During  the  war,  and  in  the  first  au¬ 
thorizations  of  foreign  aid,  this  country 
did  not  have  saddled  upon  it  the  debt 
that  it  now  has.  This  theory  that  two 
and  one -half  billion  dollars  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  cost  of  war  is  not  ample 
evidence  to  justify  this  appropriation. 

Is  it  a  good  investment  for  the  future? 

Well,  the  best  way  to  determine  that  is 
to  review  what  has  happened  not  just  in 
postwar  years  but,  let  us  say,  for  the  last 
10  years. 

In  view  of  the  great  debt  that  is  sad¬ 
dled  upon  our  shoulders,  it  is  imperati  ve 
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that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  make 
this  authorization  in  the  light  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  situation,  in  which  our  Treas¬ 
ury  is  being  operated  on  a  deficit  at  the 
rate  of,  roughly,  six  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  recapitulation  made 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  by  any 
committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  reveals 
the  amount  of  loans,  grants,  and  all 
manner  of  assistance  which  this  Nation 
has  extended  to  European  nations  and 
to  the  whole  world — billions  which  the 
United  States,  the  taxpayers,  have  not 
the  slightest  chance  to  recover,  either  in 
the  cash  repayment  of  debt  or  in  the 
exchange  of  goods. 

The  tabulation  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  factual  data. 
It  shows  all  of  the  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  all  foreign  countries  for 
the  period  July  1,  1940,  through  June  30, 
1949.  This  was  a  terrific  undertaking, 
covering  6  months,  to  trace  the  expendi¬ 
tures  through  the  different  agencies  to 
find  out  what  occurred. 

The  tabulation  is  broken  down  into 
grants  and  credits  for  the  war  period, 
1940-45,  and  the  postwar  period,  1945  to 
June  30,  1949. 

The  report  shows  that  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1949,  the 
United  States  allowed  foreign  entities  a 
total  of  $29,356,768,280  in  grants-in-aid 
and  in  credits.  Of  this  amount,  $2,631,- 
447,661  was  paid  out  in  the  war  period 
and  $26,725,320,619  in  the  postwar  period. 

The  total  includes  shares  deposited  by 
the  United  States  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

It  does  not  include,  however,  the  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  which  was 
granted  the  International  Bank  on  a 
contingent  basis,  nor  does  it  include  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  international  agencies,  such  as 
United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  others; 
nor  does  it  include  allowance  payments 
in  foreign  areas,  supplies  and  materials, 
dependency  payments,  transportation 
services,  and  so  forth. 

The  report  states  there  is  no  conclusive 
figure  for  such  disbursements  during  the 
war  and  postwar  periods. 

But  the  report  points  out  that  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  would  be  that  approx¬ 
imately  $20,000,000,000  have  been  spent 
on  such  disbursements  since  1940. 

Mi-.  President,  this  Legislative  Refer¬ 
ence  Service  report  has  not  been  gener¬ 
ally  distributed,  although  some  parts  of 
it  have  been  asked  for  by  individual 
Members  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  it  is  understandable  why  this 
report  has  not  been  widely  reproduced 
and  distributed.  It  is  most  revealing. 

The  give-away  artists  of  the  Truman 
administration  never  tell  the  cost,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  anxious  to  have 
such  a  complete  analysis  of  our  total, 
country  by  country,  grants-in-aid  and 
credits  published  for  scrutiny  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  Senate  is  told  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000  is  a  mere 
driblet  as  compared  with  what  the  cost 
of  a  war  would  be.  And  the  Senate  is 
asked: 


Do  you  want  this  three  billion  authoriza¬ 
tion,  or  do  you  want  to  risk  war? 

That  is  the  technique  which  has  been 
used  so  successfully  through  recent 
years. 

Do  you  want  to  prevent  war,  or  spend  this 
mere  pittance? 

The  Congress  is  always  asked  to  view 
requests  for  new  and  continuing  funds 
for  foreign-aid  programs  on  a  piecemeal 
fiscal  basis,  and  not  in  relation  to  other 
and  overlapping  programs. 

While  one  pipe  dream  for  spending  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  runs  out,  a 
dozen  more  are  incubated  to  carry  on 
the  give-away  show,  the  biggest  give¬ 
away  show  on  earth. 

But,  Mr.  President,'  this  Legislative 
Reference  Service  report  rounds  into 
one  compilation  the  total  outlay  by  the 
United  States  for  the  last  10  years  and 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  burden  that  gen¬ 
erations  upon  generations — Americans 
yet  unborn — will  have  to  bear. 

And  when  there  is  a  tabulation  of  this 
two  billion  and  that  two  billion,  which 
we  are  told  is  only  a  mere  pittance,  and 
is  necessary  to  prevent  war,  a  grand 
total  is  reached  which  shows  that  the 
cost  of  our  fumbling  and  bungling  with 
the  peace  is  approaching  the  cost  of  a 
hot  shooting  war. 

These  figures  in  the  report  come  from 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  tabulation  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

[Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 
Service ] 

Aid  Extended  by  the  United  States  to  All 
Foreign  Countries 

(Period  July  1, 1940-June  30,  1949;  war  period 

July  1,  1940-June  30,  1945;  postwar  period 

July  1,  1945-June  30,  1949.) 

contents  of  report 

This  report  contains  the  cumulative  totals 
of  assistance  rendered  to  foreign  countries 
by  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  World  War  until  June  30,  1949. 
A  break-down  for  the  war  and  postwar  pe¬ 
riods  show  the  utilized  totals  of  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

ASSISTANCE 

The  totals  for  grants  and  long-term  credits 
utilized  is  the  most  generally  accepted  meas¬ 
ure  of  assistance  given  abroad  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Strictly  speaking  only 
grants  should  be  regarded  as  assistance. 
Credits  are  a  further  means  of  aid  though 
such  assistance  creates  an  obligation  to  repay. 
Grants  are  not  synonymous  with  “gifts” 
since  they  include  foreign  aid  currently  ex¬ 
tended  on  an  indeterminate  basis  and  which 
is  subject  to  future  settlement. 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  AID 

During  the  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30, 
1949,  the  United  States  allowed  foreign  en¬ 
tities  $75,430,468,280  which  include  the  shares 
deposited  by  the  United  States  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  and  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
The  deposit  with  the  bank  does  not  include 
the  $2,500,000,000  which  was  granted  the 
bank  on  a  contingent  basis  nor  do  the  totals 
include  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  international  agencies  such 


as  United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  others;  nor 
military  agency  disbursements  such  as  mili¬ 
tary  pay  and  allowances  in  foreign  areas,  sup¬ 
plies  and  materials,  dependency  payments, 
transportation  services,  overseas  cemeterial 
expenses,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  conclu¬ 
sive  figure  for  such  disbursements  during  the 
war  and  postwar  periods.  However,  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  would  be  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000,000  have  been  spent  on 
such  disbursements  since  1940. 

WAR  AND  POSTWAR  PERIODS 

During  the  war  period  of  July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945,  the  United  States  of  America 
expended  $48,705,147,661.  A  major  portion  of 
this  aid  naturally  consisted  of  lend-lease. 

It  is  with  the  postwar  period  commencing 
with  July  1,  1945,  that  we  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  Until  June  30,  1949,  during  the  four 
postwar  years  of  the  United  States  actually 
distributed  aid  to  the  value  of  $26,725,320,619. 
Of  this,  total  grants  comprised  $13,260,417,976 
and  credits  $10,079,872,643. 

AID  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 

During  the  four  postwar  fiscal  years,  aid 
extended  through  grants  and  credits  utilized 
are  divided  as  follows: 


1946  _ $5,  620,  786,  232 

1947  _  9,410,055,225 

1948  _  5,  387,  417,  675 

1949  _ ^ _  6,307,061,487 


Total  _  26,  725,  320,  619 


The  1947  total  was  larger  than  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended  in  each  of  the  other  3  years  because  of 
the  deposits  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  and  the  spec¬ 
ial  British  loan. 

GRANTS 

The  section  on  grants  give  a  detailed 
statement  of  aid  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  other  than  credit  or  cash  terms, 
that  is  on  aid  for  which  no  repayment  is 
expected  or  where  the  conditions  of  reim¬ 
bursement  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  justify 
the  creation  of  a  credit.  Specifically,  such 
grants  are:  (1)  The  economic  cooperation 
subdivided  into  European  recovery  and  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Korean  aid;  (2)  civilian  supplies 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Army  for 
civilian  use  abroad;  (3)  relief  other  ‘than 
supplies  furnished  by  the  military  through 
international  or  national  agencies  abroad; 
(4)  other  grants,  such  as  Greek-Turkish  aid, 
Philippine  rehabilitation  funds,  aid  to 
China,  and  cultural  and  economic  programs 
in  the  American  Republics. 

THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

The  totals  for  the  ERP  include  those  given 
to  the  dependencies  of  the  mother  countries. 
ERP  suplies  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  are  reported  at  the  landed  cost  abroad, 
which  is  designed  to  include  all  costs  charge¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
delivery  at  the  end  of  ship’s  tackle  at  the 
port  of  final  debarkation.  During  the  first 
15  months — till  June  1949 — of  the  duration 
of  this  program  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  spent  $3,615,934,533  in  grants, 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  on  behalf  of 
the  ECA,  made  loans  of  $854,409,381.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  ERP  received  an 
appropriation  of  $3,628,380,000  and  $150,- 
000,000  of  additional  loan  authorizations  for 
Marshall  plan  countries  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES - MILITARY 

Civilian  supplies  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  occupied  areas  have  been 
generally  considered  a  form  of  assistance  for 
which  the  local  government  should  be  finan¬ 
cially  responsible.  While  no  direct  payments 
have  been  received  for  such  supplies,  the 
obligations  for  such  supplies  have  been  or 
will  be  included  in  the  war-account  settle¬ 
ments.  Not  only  do  such  supplies  include 
petroleum  transfers,  diversions  from  Regular 
Army  stores,  but  also  incentive  materials  for 
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Germany  and  Japan.  The  War  Department 
has  included  under  "Government  and  Relief 
in  Occupied  Areas” — Garioa  fund — the 
money  spent  for  relief  purposes.  These 
Garioa  expenditures  amounted  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  totals: 

1947— $675,000,000  for  relief  out  of  $725,- 

000,000. 

1948  _ $1,025,000,000  for  relief  out  of  $1,083,- 

000,000. 

1949  _ $1,240,000,000  for  relief  out  of  $1,300,- 

000,000. 

1950  _ $912,500,000,000  for  relief  and  govern¬ 

ment. 

RELIEF 

The  larger  portion  of  the  relief  total  as 
shown  in  the  various  tables  comprise  ship¬ 
ments  made  by  UNRRA  and  post-UNRRA  aid. 

OTHER  GRANTS 

Aid  to  cultural  and  economic  programs  for 
the  American  Republics  represent  grant  pro¬ 
grams  primarily  distributed  by  the  Coordina¬ 


tor  of  American  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Aid  to  China  was  extended  by  the  Treasury 
Department  such  as  cash  and  supplies,  by 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  through  the  three  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment. 

Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  1947  and  again  in  1948,  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949-50  a  further  $45,000,000 
have  been  appropriated. 

Philippine  rehabilitation  includes  dis¬ 
bursements  for  war  damage  claims,  surplus 
property,  and  rehabilitation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  property. 

CREDITS 

United  States  Government  credits  com¬ 
prise  loans  and  surplus  property  credits  and 
commodity  programs. 

LOANS 

Loans  are  direct  disbursements  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  special  British  loan  and  dis¬ 


bursements  by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  also 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  behalf  of  the 
European  Cooperation  Administration.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  aid  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  ECA 
was  on  an  indeterminate  basis,  but  was  sub¬ 
sequently  determined  to  be  on  a  loan  basis. 

PROPERTY  CREDITS 

Surplus  property  credits  resulted  from  the 
sale  of  United  States  surplus  property 
abroad.  Bulk  sales  often  are  merely  esti¬ 
mates  and  subject  to  revisions.  Lend-lease 
settlements  are  for  materials  in  the  pipe 
lines.  Merchant  ship  credits  are  really  the 
mortgages  received  from  foreign  purchasers 
as  part  payment  for  ships  sold  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission. 

Commodity  programs  comprise  the  value 
of  raw  cotton  advanced  to  occupied  areas. 
The  $150,000,000  natural  fibers  revolving 
fund  of  the  Army  is  also  included  in  this 
program. 


Table  1. — Summary  of  utilised  foreign  grants  and  credits  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  program  for  3  periods:  Total  period 
July  1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1949;  war  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1945;  postwar  period  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30, 
1949 


Type  of  assistance 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Type  of  assistance 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

$75, 430, 468, 280 

$48,  705, 147, 661 

$26,  725,  320,  619 

Other  grants _ _ _ 

$1,  548,  979,  298 

$433,  224,  257 

$1, 115,  755, 041 

Paid  to  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development - 

Paid  to  International  Monetary 

Greek-Turkish  aid. . 

Philippine  rehabilitation . 

Chinese  stabilization . 

Chinese  military  aid . . 

635, 000, 000 

2,  750,  000,  000 
72, 045,  468,  280 

635, 000, 000 

2,  750,  000,  000 
23, 340,  320,  619 

517,' 386,  535 
346,  404,  841 
500, 000, 000 
103,  725,  407 
81,  462,  515 

380, 406„167 

517, 386,  535 
346,  404,  841 
119, 593,  843 
103,  725,  407 
28,  644,  415 

Grants  and  credits  utilized . 

48,  705, 147,  661 

Inter-American  aid _ _ 

52, 818, 100 

Grants . . . . 

60,  728, 897, 785 

47,  468, 449,  809 

13,  260, 447,  976 

Credits . . . . 

Loans . . . 

11, 316,  570,  495 

1,  236,  697,  852 

10, 079,  872,  643 

3,  615,  934, 533 

3,  615, 934,  533 

7,  548,  839,  571 

489, 484,  928 

7,059,872,643 

European  recovery . . 

Economic  Cooperation .  _ 

Export-Import  Bank _  ._ 

3,  425,  306, 075 
179,  850, 076 
10,  778, 382 

3,  425,  306, 075 
179,  850, 076 
10,  778,  382 

854,  409, 381 

2,  944,  430, 190 

3,  750, 000,  000 

489, 484, 928 

854, 409, 381 

2,  454,  945,  262 

3,  750,000,000 

British  loan . . . . 

Civilian  supplies - - 

Lend-lease . . 

Property  credit  and  commodity  pro¬ 
grams . . . . 

Surplus  property  and  merchant 
ships . . . . 

4,  473,  659,  841 
47, 286,  300,  000 
3, 804, 024, 113 

813,  309,  277 
46,073,700,  000 
148.  216,  275 

3,  660,  350,  564 

1,  212,  600, 000 

3,  655,  870,  838 

3, 767, 730, 924 

747, 212, 924 

8, 020,  518,  000 

1, 340, 731, 852 
1, 669, 609,  507 

757, 389,  565 

1, 340,  731,  852 
1, 339,  771, 014 

340, 015, 134 

557, 382,  676 
2,  659,  570,  345 
299,  509,  880 
156,  675, 193 

58,  287,  524 
72,  598,  495 

557,  382,  676 

2,  576,  873,  924 
299,  509,  880 
153,  318,  473 

58,  287,  524 
10,  435,  361 

UNRRA _ _ _ 

Post-UNRRA  (Public  Law  84).. 

Refugee  assistance.  . 

International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund..  . . 

American  Red  Cross - 

82,  696,  421 

3, 356,  720 

62, 163, 134 

Lend-lease.:  _  _ _ 

Occupied  areas  and  commodity 
programs . . . . 

329, 838, 493 

417, 374, 431 

Table  2. — Foreign  grants  by  agency:  July  1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1949;  war  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1945;  postwar  period 

July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1949 


Type  of  assistance 


Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 


Total . . . 

American  Red  Cross  (ARC) - 

Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion: 

Chinese  aid . . . . . 

Dollar  funds  (CA) . . 

Counterpart  funds  (CA-C)._ 

European  recovery . . 


$60,  728,  897,  785 


72,  598,  495 


179, 850, 076 


166,  742,  576 
13, 107/500 


3,  425,  306,  075 


Dollar  funds  (ERP) _ 

Counterpart  funds  (ERP-C). 

Interim  aid  (Public  Law  389) _ 

Korean  aid _ _ _ 

Dollar  funds  (KA) _ 

Counterpart  funds  (KA-C)_. 

Post-UNRRA  (Public  Law  84).. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

Chinese  military  aid  (EOP) _ 

National  Military  Establishment: 
Army  and  Air  Force  Depart¬ 
ments  (Army) _ 

Navy  Department  (Navy) _ 

Army  and  Navy  Departments 
(Army  and  Navy) . . . 


8,  411,  632,  305 
13, 673, 770 


657,  382,  676 
10,  778,  382 


7,  035,  052 
3,  743,  330 


299,  509, 880 
103, 725, 407 


4, 309, 854, 664 
24, 905, 528 


4, 412, 881 


W ar  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30, 1945 


Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 


$47,  468,  449, 809 


$13,  260,  447, 976 


62, 163, 134 


10,  435,  361 


179, 850, 076 


166,  742,  576 
13, 107,  500 


3,  425,  306,  075 


7, 035,  052 
3, 743, 330 


807, 260, 067 
6,049,210 


299,  509, 880 
103, 725, 407 

8, 502, 594, 59V 
18, 856, 318 

4, 412, 881 


Type  of  assistance 


Refugee  assistance  (IRA) . 

Philippine  War  Damage  Commis¬ 
sion  (private  claims)  (P-I) _ 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

(RFC) . . . . 

State  Department: 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (GT) _ 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs  (IIAA) _ _ _ _ 

Philippine  rehabilitation: 

Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation 

Commissioner  (P— II)  . . . 

Public  Reconstruction  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  (P-III) . . . 

International  programs: 

For  refugees  (IRS) . 

For  Palestine  relief  (UN).. . . 

For  children  (ICEF)... . 

UNRRA . . 

Treasury  Department: 

Chinese  stabilization  (Treasury). 

War  Refugee  Board  (WRB) _ 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collections 
Division: 

Lend-Lease  (LL) . . 

Civilian  supplies  (YB) . 


Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

$8, 937, 000 

$8,937,000 

174,  696, 145 

174, 696, 145 

2,  435,  325 

$2, 382, 134 

53, 191 

517, 386,  535 

517, 386, 535 

79,  027, 190 

50,  435,  966 

28,  591,  224' 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

71, 708, 696 

71, 708, 696 

136, 381,  473 

136,  381,  473 

8, .000,  000 

8, 000, 000 

58,  287,  524 

58,  287,  524 

2,  659,  570,  345 

82,  696, 421 

2,  576,  873,  924 

600, 000, 000 

380,  406, 167 

119,  593, 843 

3, 356,  720 

3,  356,  720 

47,  286, 300, 000 

46, 073,  700,  000 

1,  212,  600,  000 

134,  486, 768 

134, 486,  768 
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Table  3. — Foreign  grants — by  country,  by  agency:  Total  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1949;  war  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30, 

1945;  postwar  period  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1949 


Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  Juno 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Total  . 

$60,  728, 897,  785 

$47,  468,  449,  809 

$13, 260,  447,  976 

United  Kingdom . 

$31, 222, 716, 951 

$29,951,358, 073 

$  1,271,358,878 

454, 466, 309 

423, 821,  894 

30,  644, 415 

American  Red  Cross . 

16,  206,  589 
1,001,041,791 
8,  368,  571 
30, 197, 100, 000 

16, 158,073 

48,510 
1,001,041,791 
8, 368,  571 
261,900,000 

3,  794 

3,794 

UNRRA... . 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

Lend-lease _ 

29, 935,  200,  000 

2,  435,  325 

2, 382, 134 

53, 191 

Institute  for  Inter-American  Af- 

Australia 

347,  265 

108,  433 

238,  832 

79, 027, 190 
373,  0C0,  000 

50,  435,  966 
371, 000, 000 

28,  591,  224 
2,  000,  000 

Lend-lease . 

American  Red  Cros3... . . 

108,  433 
238,  832 

108,  433 

1, 320,  703 

1, 192, 291 

128, 412 

238, 832 

990 

300,  803 
368,  223 

990 

300,  803 
368,  223 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration _ 

4,876 

4,876 

British  East  Africa:  American  Red 
Cross  . . 

Institute  for  Inter-American  Af- 

1, 315, 827 

1, 192,  291 

Hong  Kong:  American  Red  Cross....' 

fairs . . - . 

123,  536 

India:  American  Red  Cross . . 

77,088 

77,  088 

3, 481, 393 

1,831,059 

1,  650,  334 

Jamaica:  American  Red  Cross  .  .. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago:  American 

3,  490 

3,  490 

2,552 

2,  552 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

ration .  . 

25, 000 

25,000 

2,  764,  964,  270 

1,231,915,  616 

1,  533,  048,  654 

fairs . . . 

3, 456, 393 

1,831,05) 

1,  625,  334 

American  Red  Cross _ 

6,  451,  630 

4,  562,  703 

1,  888,  927 

Brazil . — 

16, 086,  731 

12, 015, 391 

4, 071,  340 

Chinese  aid: 

166,  742,  576 
13, 107,  500 
41, 193,  830 

166,  742,  576 
13, 107,  500 
41, 193,  830 
103,  725,  407 
362,  896,  571 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

Public  Law  84  . 

ration . . _. 

328, 507 

328,  507 

103,  725,  407 
363,  043,  327 

Institute  for  Inter-American 

UNRRA... . 

146,  756 

Affairs . . . . . 

15,  758,  224 

12, 015, 391 

3,  742, 833 

Treasury  Department  Chinese 

500, 000, 000 
1,  570,  700,  000 

380,  406, 157 
846,  800,  000 

119,  593,  843 
723,  900,  000 

Chile:  Institute  for  Inter-American 

6, 379, 890 
2,  917,  404 

2,  623,  982 
1,  929,  285 

3, 755, 908 
988, 119 

Lend-lease _ 

Colombia _ _ _ _ 

189, 365, 966 

5,916,679 

183,  449,  287 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

American  Red  Cross... . 

75,  363 

75,  363 
183,  373,  924 

ration _ _ _  _ _ 

999 

999 

UNRRA 

189,  090,  603 
200,  000 

5,  716,  679 

Institute  for  Inter-American 

2, 916,  405 

1, 928, 286 

988, 119 

Lend-lease . . . 

200,000 

63,  280,  005 

63,  280,  005 

Costa  Rica:  Institute  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs..  ..  .  .  _ 

2, 562, 613 

1,  448,  317 

1, 114,  296 

63,  275,  680 

4,  325 

63,  275,  680 
4,  325 

Cuba:  Institute  for  Inter-American 

UNRRA.. . 

250, .897 

220, 107 

Dominican  Republic:  Institute  for 

OU,  OOu 

Egypt _ _ _ _ 

2,  041, 990 

1,  699,  621 

342,  369 

741,  542 

330,  732 

Ecuador:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri- 

American  Red  Cross... . . 

1,545, 433 

1, 545, 433 

can  Affairs.  .  _ _ _ 

5,  241,  746 

3, 764,  530 

1, 477,  216 

UNRRA 

496,  557 

154, 188 

432,  369 

Guatemala:  Institute  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.— _ _ 

2,  721,  657 

1, 230,  893 

1,  490,  764 

2, 104,  817 

Ethiopia _ 

1,439,162 

1,000,000 

439, 162 

3,  098,  854 

994,  037 

UNRR  A 

439, 162 

1,  000,  000 

439, 162 

American  Red  Cross. . . 

3,794 

3,  794 

Lend-lease _ 

1,000,000 

Institute  for  Inter-American 
Affairs . 

3, 095, 060 

990,243 

2, 104,  817 

3, 492, 636 

1,  488,  810 

2, 003, 826 

Honduras:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri- 

American  Red  Cross... . . 

1,  652,  206 

1, 488,  810 

163, 396 
1,  840,  430 

can  Affairs.  . .  . 

3, 032,  560 

2, 581, 086 

451,  474 

TTNRR  A 

1,  480,  430 

Mexico:  Institute  for  Inter-American 
Affairs..  . .  _  ... 

12,  671,  797 

7, 445, 428 

5, 226, 369 

3,  774,  996,  594 

2,  581,  380, 186 

1, 193, 616, 408 

Nicaragua:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs. . . 

1,  210, 158 

1, 069, 947 

140, 211 

3,  758, 757,  765 

2,  565,  248,  511 

1, 193,  509,  254 

Panama:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs .  . 

1, 046,  914 

906, 897 

140, 017 

9,  594,  726 
800,  334,  297 

7,  448,  511 

2, 146,  215 
800, 334,  297 
312, 867,  800 
3,  060,  942 
75, 100,  000 

Paraguay:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri- 

European  recovery  program.. 

can  Affairs . . . . 

3, 903,  056 

2,  329,  944 

1,  573, 112 

1, 863, 834 

312, 867, 800 

3,  060,  942 

2, 632,  900,  000 

Peru  (IL\A) _ i _ 

4,770,604 

2, 906,  770 

UNRRA. 

Salvador:  Institute  for  Inter-Ameri- 

Lend-lease _ _ 

2,  557,  800,  000 

1, 531, 057 
1,396, 898 

871, 498 
757,  547 

659,  559 
639, 351 

Uruguay _ _ _ _ 

16,  051,  834 

15,  945, 136 

106,  698 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

American  Red  Cross . 

283,490 

274,  042 

9,448 

ration . 

10,  414 

10, 414 

15, 017,  532 
750,  812 

15,  017,  532 
653,  562 

Institute  for  Inter-American  Af- 

UNRRA . . 

97,250 

1, 386, 484 

757, 547 

French  Equatorial  Africa:  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross . 

Venezuela:  Institute  for  Inter-Amer- 

— 

118,  448 

118,  448 

ican  Affairs  . 

3, 457, 491 
376, 642,  254 

2, 414,  293 
374, 957, 860 

1, 043, 198 

1, 684, 394 

French  Morocco:  American  Red 

Unclassified — Americas _ 

68,091 

456 

68,091 

455 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration . 

2, 065,  529 

2, 381, 135 

315, 606 

2,  040, 804,  701 

2,  040,  804,  701 

Institute  for  Inter-Ameri  can  Af¬ 
fairs . . 

1, 576,  725 

1, 576, 725 
371,000,000 

405, 971,  372 

1, 631,  217,  512 
3,615,  817 

405, 971,  372 
1,  631,  217,  512 
3,  615,  817 

Lend-lease . 

373, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Army... . ' _ 

Albania:  UNRRA  . 

20,  444,  496 
540,  505,  770 

20,  444,  496 
539, 484,  007 

UNRRA . . . 

Austria _ _ 

1, 021, 763 

942, 025, 965 

1, 420,  567 
125, 030, 643 
37, 124,  289 
415, 153, 303 
281, 997, 163 
81, 300, 000 

78, 927,  202 

1, 385,  479 

863, 098, 763 
35,088 
125, 030,  643 
37, 124,  289 
415, 153,  303 
279,  755,  440 
6, 000,  000 

European  recovery  plan.  ..  . 

216,  482,  001 

216, 482, 001 
68,  046,  773 
■88, 069,  666 
94, 189, 396 
72, 696, 171 
211,  791,  212 
17, 153 
149, 330, 914 

1, 137, 145 
61,300,000 

Public  Law  389 _ 

68, 046,  773 

Public  Law  84 . 

88, 069,  .666 

Armv . 

95,  211, 159 

1,021,763 

UNRRA 

2,  241,  723 
75,  300, 000 

UNRRA.... 

72,  696, 171 

Belgium-Luxemburg _ 

279,  491,  212 
17, 153 

67,  700, 000 

American  Red  Cross.. 

2, 359,  429 

3, 105, 209 

2,  359,  429 
3,005,769 

European  recovery  Dlan _ 

149,  336, 914 

-- 

Iceland . 

99,440 

UNRRA... 

1, 137, 145 
129,  000, 000 

Lend-lease . 

67,  700,  000 

American  Red  Cross . . 

99, 440 

99,440 

British  ComffiOnwealth  .... 

31, 223, 817, 362 

29, 952, 216, 162 

1, 271, 601, 200 

European  recovery  program . 

3,005,769 

3,005,769 
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Table  3. — Foreign  grants — by  country,  by  agency:  Total  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1949;  war  period  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30, 

1945;  postwar  period  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1949— Continued 


Country 


Iran:  American  Red  Cross.... 
Ireland:  American  Red  Cross. 
Italy  and  possession: 

Italy - - - 


American  Red  Cross - 

European  recovery  program. 

Public  Law  3S9 - - 

Armv _ 

UNRRA _ 

Civilian  supplies _ 

Public  Law  84 - 


Former  dependency:  Eritrea: 
American  Red  Cross - 


Japan  and  possessions: 
Japan:  Army _ 


Ryukyu  Islands. 


American  Red  Cross. 

Army _ 

Navy _ 

Army  and  Navy _ 


Miscellaneous  Islands:  Navy.... 
Korea . . . 


Korean  aid: 

Dollar  fund . 

Counterpart  fund. 

Army _ 

UNRRA.. . . 


Netherlands  and  possession. 
Netherlands . . 


American  Red  Cross _ 

European  recovery  program. 

UNRRA _ 

Lend-lease _ _ _ 


Indonesia:  Army. 
Norway _ 


American  Red  Cross _ 

European  recovery  program.... 

UNRRA.. . 

Lend-lease . . . . 


Philippines. 


American  Red  Cross _ 

Army _ _ _ _ _ 

Philippine  War  Damage  Com¬ 
mission  (private  claims) _ 

Philippine  rehabilitation: 

Office  of  Foreign  Liquida¬ 
tion  Commissioner _ 

Public  reconstruction  and 

rehabilitation _ 

UNRRA _ _ 


Poland. 


American  Red  Cross. 

UNRRA _ _ 

Lend-lease _ _ 


Portuguese  Possession:  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  American  Red  Cross _ 


Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 


$353, 209 
329, 856 

1,646, 619, 624 


3, 183, 112 
389, 026,  335 
176,  468, 103 
410. 106,  584 
416, 768,  896 
134,  486,  768 
116,  579,  826 


14,  625 


1,  224,  781,  805 


44,  235,  262 


12,  558 
21,  361,  891 
18,  447,  932 
4, 412, 881 


86,423 


238,  652,  893 


7, 035,  052 
3,  743,  330 
227,  328,  200 
546,  311 


315, 863, 956 


308, 133,  5S4 


121,  889 
173,  613. 065 
1,  898,  630 
132,  500,  000 


7, 730, 372 


67, 257,  068 


241,045 
35, 044, 673 
771, 350 
31, 200, 000 


434, 975,  747 


458, 384 
80,  412,  702 

174  696, 145 

100, 000*  000 

71, 708, 696 
7, 699, 820 


387,  470, 494 


913,  494 
374, 057, 000 
12, 500, 000 


971 


War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30, 1945 


$353,209 
308, 087 

310, 166, 264 


2, 991, 944 


300, 159,  735 
7,  014,  585 


14,  625 


4  048, 185 


4, 048, 185 


73, 825 


108, 724,  641 


105, 100, 000 


105, 100, 000 


3,  624  641 


31,  270, 330 


70, 330 
‘31, ‘266, ‘666' 


52, 514  589 


447, 119 
52, 067, 470 


22, 284, 833 


58, 393 
10. 026, 440 
12, 200, 000 


971 


Postwar  period 
July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 


$21, 769 
1, 336, 453, 360 


191, 169 
389.  026.  335 
176, 468, 101 
109, 946,  843 
409,  754.  318 
134,  486,  768,- 
116,579,826 


1,  224,  781,  805 


40, 187,  077 


12,  558 
21,  361,  891 
14  399,  747 
4  412,  881 


12,  598 


238, 652, 893 


7,  035.  052 
3,  743,  330 
227,  328,  200 
546,  311 


207, 139, 315 


203, 033,  584 


121, 889 
173,  613, 065 
1, 898,  630 
27, 400, 000 


4, 105,  731 


35,  986,  738 


170,  715 
35,  044,  673 
771,  350 


382.  461, 158 


11,265 
28,  345,  232 

174  696, 145 

100, 000, 000 

71,  708, 696 
7, 699, 820 


365, 185,  661 


855, 101 
364, 030,  560 
300,000 


Country 


Saudi  Arabia:  Lend-lease _ 

Spain:  American  Red  Cross. 

Sweden... . 


American  Red  Cross _ 

European  recovery  program 
UNRRA.. . . . . 


Switzerland:  UNRRA.. 
Trieste _ 


European  recovery  program.. 

Public  Law  84. . . 

Army _ .... 


Turkey. 


European  recovery  program.. 

Greek-Turkish  aid _ 

Lend-lease . . — 


U.  S.  S.  R_ 


American  Red  Cross. 

UNRRA... . . 

Lend-lease... . 


Yugoslavia.. 


American  Red  Cross.. 

UNRRA . . . 

Lend-lease _ 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific: 

Caroline  Islands:  Navy _ 

Marianas  Islands:  Navy _ 

Marshall  Islands:  Navy . 

International  Organizations: 

Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees . . 


IRO  and  ICR _ 

War  Refugee  Board- 


International  Children’s  Emergency 

Fund . . 

International  Refugee  Organization.. 


Refugee  assistance. 
IRO  and  ICR . . 


United  Nations. 
UNRRA _ 


Unclassified  areas: 
Europe _ 


British  zone  (Army) . 

United  States  zone  (Army) . 
Balkans  (Army) _ 


Other  Europe.. 


European  recovery  program. 
European  recovery  program 

counterpart  funds . 

Greek-Turkish  aid . . 


Miscellaneous  (world). 


American  Red  Cross.. 

Public  Law  84 _ 

War  Refugee  Board... 
Lend-lease... . 


Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 


$7, 100, 000 
1,  759.  204 


19, 087, 286 


815,  355 
17,  722,  865 
549. 066 


1,  802,  644 
29, 115,  290 


14,  097,  623 
12, 009,  949 
3, 007,  718 


141,  891,  824 


5.  241,  080 
101, 850,  744 
34,  800,  000 


11,  925.  985,  801 


17,  005, 388 
186, 380,  413 
10,  822,  600,  000 


331,001,094 


719, 122 
229,  081,  972 
31,  200,  000 


815, 179 
5, 109, 043 
446,951 


6,  667,  719 


3,  649,  845 
2,  017,  874 


58,  287,  524 
141,  668,  628 


8, 937,  000 
132,  731,  62S 


8,000,000 

420, 430,  005 


620, 143,  644 


231,  518,  718 
272, 157,  026 
90,  003,  445 


26,  464,  455 


12,  408, 197 

13, 673, 770 
382,488 

1,  243,  342,  940 


8,  271,  774 
4,  532,  320 
1,  338, 846 
1, 229,  200, 000 


War  poriod,  Postwarperiod 
July  1,  1940,  to  July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1945  June  30,  1949 


$7, 100, 000 
1, 759,  204 


766,  059 


766, 059 


34,  800,  000 


34, 800, 000 


10, 783,  205, 189 


15,  205, 189 
16, ‘768, 'OOO, ’OOO’ 


32,  228,  267 


1,  028,  267 
31,  200,  000 


90,483 
1,  595,  305 
241,  412 


2,  017,  874 


2,  017,  874 


55,  714,  221 


435, 368, 926 


123, 855,  456 
221,  510,  743 
90,  002,  727 


1,  236, 615,  937 


6, 177,  091 


1, 338, 846 
1,  229, 100,  000 


18, 321, 227 


49,  296 
17,  722,  865 
549,066 


1,  S02,  644 
29, 115,  290 


14, 097,  623 
12, 009,  949 
3, 007,  718 


107, 091,  824 


5,  241,  080 
101, 850,  744 


242,  780,  612 


1,800,199 
186, 380,  413 
54,600,000 


298,  772, 827 


719, 122 
298, 053,  705 


724,696 
3, 513,  738 
205,539 


3, 649,  845 


3, 649, 845 


58,  287,  524 
141,  668, 628 


8, 937, 000 
132, 731, 628 


8,000,000 

364, 715,  784 


184, 774, 718 


107, 663, 262 
50, 646,  283 
718 


26, 464, 455 


12, 408, 197 

13, 673, 770 
382,488 

6, 727, 003 


2, 094, 683 
4, 532, 320 


100,000 


Table  4. — Foreign  credits  utilized  by  agency:  July  1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1949;  war  period,  July  1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1945; 

postwar  period,  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1949 


Type  of  assistance 


Total. 


Agriculture  Department  (AGR) . 

Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  (EGA) _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank  (EIB) . . 

Maritime  Commission  <MC) _ 

National  Military  Establishment: 

Army  Department  (ARMY) . 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
(RFC) _ _ _ 


Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

$11, 316, 570, 495 

$h  236,  697, 852 

214, 353, 092 

854, 409, 381 
2, 944, 430, 190 
229, 001, 030 

27, 339, 120 

503, 984, 238 

489, 484, 928 

417, 157, 251 

Postwarperiod 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 


$10, 079, 872, 643 


214, 353, 092 

854, 409, 381 
2, 454, 945,  262 
229,001,030 

27, 339, 120 

86, 826, 987 


Type  of  assistance 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30, 1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

State  Department: 

$11, 465, 935 

247, 180 

1, 093, 710, 842 

8, 750, 000, 000 

1, 669, 609,  507 
18, 019,  980 

institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs  (IIAA)— . . 

Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation 

Commissioner  (OFLC) _ 

Treasury  Department: 

Proper  (TREAS)  . 

$217, 180 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Division  (FACD) . 

War  Assets  Administration  (WAA).. 

329,  838, 493 

Postwarperiod 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 


$11, 465, 935 

30,000 

1, 093,  710, 842 

3, 750, 000, 000 

1,339,771,014 
18, 019, 980 
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Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  Juno 

30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1,  1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
Julyl,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Total . - 

$11, 316,  570, 495 

SI,  236, 697, 852 

$10, 079, 872,  643 

Bahrein:  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation . . . 

$17, 047, 675 

$17,047,575 

American  Republics . 

703, 017, 669 

374,  271,  276 

328,  746, 393 

221,645,837 

===== 

565,  715,  727 
12, 197,  440 

280,  446,  816 

285,  268,  911 
12, 197,  440 

Maritime  Commission _ 

Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 

tration . . . 

50, 900,  000 
132,  000,  000 

38, 560, 000 

185,837 

50, 1)00,  000 
132,  000,  000 

38, 560, 000 

185,837 

tion _ 

4,  594,  974 

2, 541, 418 

217, 180 

2, 053,  556 

30,000 

11,094,058 

Export-Import  Bank . . 

Institute  of  Inter- American  Af- 

247, 180 

11, 094, 058 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner _ _ 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

F oreign  Accounts  and  Collections 
Division . 

109, 017,337 
150,  953 

91, 065, 862 

17, 951,  475 
150  953 

British  Commonwealth  _ 

5,  510, 179,  217 

607,  461,  525 

4,  902,  717,  692 

5, 138,  216, 860 

434,  281,061 

4, 703, 935, 799 

594,  785 
22,  302,  393 

390, 000 
4,  510,  228 

204,  785 
17,  792, 165 

Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 

313, 000, 000 

313, 000, 000 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

19, 899, 754 

-2, 129,  754 

17,  770,  000 

Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 

poration _ _  _  _ 

390, 000,  000 

390, 000, 000 

2, 402, 639 

2,  380, 474 

22, 165 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation 

60, 000, 000 
3,  750, 000, 000 

182,  804, 079 

95,  692,  339 

87, 111,740 

Treasury.. . . . . . 

3, 750, 000, 000 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Col¬ 
lections  Division _ i _ 

166,  592,  682 
6,  242,  400 

95, 692, 339 

70,  900,  343 

625,  216,  860 

44,  281, 061 

580, 935, 799 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

Australia . . . . 

16,  621,  719 

8, 371, 719 

8, 250, 000 

1,  998, 031 

7,  970, 966 

1  QQR  031 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

7, 970, 966 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner _ 

7, 750, 000 

7, 750, 000 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Col¬ 
lections  Division  _ 

75, 518,  655 

22,  467,  330 

53,  051, 325 

8, 871,  719 

8,371,719 

500,000 

British  East  Africa:  Office  For¬ 
eign  Liquidation  Commis- 

Export-Import  Bank . . 

41, 639,  818 

22,  435,  330 

19,  204,  488 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration...  _ _ _ 

sioner _ 

81,  655 

81, 655 

28, 170 

796, 220 

28, 170 

706  220 

British  Honduras:  Reconstruc- 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

tion  Finance  Corporation _ 

481,  755 

468, 258' 

13, 497 

Canada  (including  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador) . . 

Costa  Rica:  Export-Import  Bank _ 

7,  259,  607 
56, 168, 473 

7, 174,  607 
45,  678,  473 

85,  000 
10,  490,  000 

172,  785,  000 

32,  785, 000 

140, 000, 000 

Dominican  Republic:  Export-Import 
Bank _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank . 

165,  685,  000 

25, 685,  000 

140, 000, 000 

3,  283,  932 

3,  283, 932 
5, 566, 654 

Reconstruction  F.nance  Cor- 

12, 179,  580 

6,  612,  926 

poration . . . 

7, 100, 000 

7, 100, 000 

11,  529, 170 

5,  405,  710 

6, 123,  460 

India _ _ 

176, 110, 782 

131, 555, 487 

44, 555,  295 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

166, 134 

160,  944 

5, 190 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation 

Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation 

Commissioner . 

13, 063, 636 

13,063,636 

484,  276 

484,  276 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Col- 

163,  047, 146 

131,  555,  487 

31,491,659 

10  R30  Q53 

New  Zealand:  Office  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner.  . 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

10, 6S0, 000 
150,  953 

10, 320, 000 

360.  000 

4, 332, 732 

4, 332, 732 

War  Assets  Administration . 

150.  953 

Pakistan:  War  Assets  Adminis- 

136,  464 

136, 464 

Honduras . . . . . 

1, 117,  519 

895,  000 

222,  519 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Office 

Foreign  Liquidation  Commis¬ 
sioner.  ..  _ 

1,  000,  000 

117,  519 

895,  000 

105,  000 

117,  519 

1, 412,  250 

1, 412,  250 

5, 042,  501 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . . . 

Burma:  Office  Foreign  Liquida¬ 
tion  Commissioner... . .  ... 

5,,  042, 501 

110,012,  ?78 

16,  218,  279 

93,  793,  999 

China _ _ _ _ 

346, 973, 636 

118,501,339 

228, 472, 297 

109,  795,  098 

16,  001, 099 

93,  793,  999 

Export-Import  Bank . 

201, 159,  765 

118,501,339 

82,658,426 

16,387,120 

20,000,000 

Maritime  Commission _ 

16, 387, 120 

217, 180 

217, 180 

Army  Department.  . . 

20,000,000 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner _ 

4,  650.  000 

4,  650.  000 
2, 487,  704 

5,  405,  000 

59, 081,  782 

59,081,782 

Panama:  Export-Import  Bank . . 

2, 693,  578 

6,  200,  000 

5, 937, 016 

205,  874 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collec- 

795, 000 

5, 937, 016 

tions  Division _  . 

50,344,969 

50,344,969 

Peru 

30,  377,  258 

794,  444 

29,  582,  814 

444, 159 
4, 099,  500 

1, 393, 357 

444,159 

4,  099,  500 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

22,  778, 151 

794,  444 

21, 983, 707 

7,  599, 107 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

1, 393,  357 

Office,  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . . . 

7,  599, 107 

1,476,  000 
16,  403,  948 

900,  000 

7,  085,  849 

576,  000 

9,  318,  099 

Denmark . . 

52,  040,  989 

52,  040,  989 

Economic  Cooperation  Admini¬ 
stration  .  . . 

14, 186,  688 

1,  855,  540 

30,000 

7,  085,  849 

7, 100, 839 

1,  855,  540 

30, 000 

31,  000. 000 

31, 000, 000 
20, 000  000 

1, 040,  989 

Exnort.-Import  Bank _ 

20,  000,  000 

Institute  of  Inter-American 

Office,  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner _ _ _ 

1,040,989 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

331,  720 

331,  720 

Egypt _ _ _ _ _ 

15, 372, 010 

15, 372,  010 

7, -491, 063 

5, 144,078 

2, 346, 985 

Exnort-Import  Bank. . . 

4, 687, 579 

4, 687,  579 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . . . 

Unclassified:  American  Republics _ 

133, 629, 602 

113,  966, 473 

19, 663, 129 

10, 684, 431 

10, 684,  431 

24, 612, 265 

22,  900,  611 

1,  711,  654 

Ethiopia _ _ 

5,  734,  540 

4, 357,  778 

1, 376,  762 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Division _ _ 

109, 017, 337 

91, 065,  862 

17, 951, 475 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

1, 250, 000 

500,000 

750, 000 

Austria . 

23, .164, 487 

23, 164, 487 

missioner _ _ 

426,  762 

426,  762 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Division _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

11, 361, 553 

11, 361, 553 

4, 057,  778 

3, 857,  778 

200,000 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner _ _ _ 

8, 850,  712 

2,  952,  222 

8, 850,  712 

2,  952,  222 

Finland _ _ _ _ 

141, 880,  004 

26,  211, 330 

115, 669,  274 

Export-Import  Bank . 

117,  027,  262 

26,  211, 330 

90, 815, 932 
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Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 
30,  1949 

War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  to 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30, 1949 

Country 

Total,  July  1, 
1940,  to  June 

30, 1949 

War  period, 
July  1, 1940,  te 
June  30,  1945 

Postwar  period 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1949 

Finland— -Continued 

$1, 167, 520 

$1, 167, 520 

Liberia:  Foreign  Accounts  and  Col¬ 
lection  Division _ , _ _ _ 

$14, 805, 433 

$1, 801,  259 

$13, 004, 174 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

18, 671,  763 

18, 671,  763 

5  nu  nsQ 

Netherlands  and  possessions  . . 

530, 186, 663 

40,  346,  554 

489, 840, 109 

5, 014, 059 

.  467, 319, 099 

40,  346,  554 

426, 972, 545 

i? 

2, 120,  378,  927 

2, 120, 378,  927 

Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration . . 

Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 

144, 500, 000 
205.  284.  546 

144,  500,  000 
205,  284,  546 
9, 559,  840 

172,  000,  000 

172,  000,  000 

Export-Import  Bank . . 

1,  200,  000,  000 
56,  036, 250 

1,  200,  000,  000 
56, 036,  250 

Maritime  Commission _ 

9, 559, 840 

Office,  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner...^  . 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

18, 750, 912 

18,  750, 912 

331, 857, 981 

331,  S57, 981 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Col- 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collec- 

88, 346, 554 
877, 247 

40,  346, 554 

48,000,000 
877,  247 

353, 300, 000 

7, 184,  696 

353. 300, 000 

War  Assets  Administration.. 

7, 184,  696 

T  1  |  •  1  /\  /Y-  .  "TPj-  .  -  'rrw  T  -.  •  T  . 

Germany . — . - . . — 

125,  535, 070 

$4,559 

125,  530,  511 

tion  Commissioner . . 

62, 867, 564 

62, 867, 564 

34,  206, 079 

34,  206,  079 

115,  396,463 

226,  612 

115, 169,  851 

4  J55Q 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

2, 655, 861 

2,  655,  861 

Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 

35, 000, 000 
50,  448, 000 

35,  000,  000 
50,  221,  388 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . - . 

Export-Import  Bank _ _ 

226,  612 

84,  076, 468 

84,  076,  468 

Maritime  Commission. . 

18, 963, 000 

18, 963,  000 

Greece . - . 

111,  117,  241 

111,117,  241 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner _ _ 

4, 465, 790 

4,  465, 790 

14,  563,  313 

14,  563,  313 
41,  293,  000 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collection 

5,  900,  000 
619, 673 

5,  900,  000 

41,  298,  000 

619,  673 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . 

65,  255,  928 

55, 255,  928 

Philippines . 

79,  217,  764 

79, 217,  764 

Hungary:  Office  Foreign  Liquida- 

Maritime  Commission _ _ 

2,  081,  480 

2, 081, 480 

16,  023,  655 
2,  673,  747 

16,  023,  655 

2,  083,  747 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

590, 000 

70, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 

6,  051, 618 
1. 084,  666 

6, 051, 618 
1, 084, 666 

1, 996,  989 
590,000 

1, 996, 989 

590.000 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

Poland . . . . . 

80,  969,  722 

3,  547,  412 

77, 422, 310 

86,758 

86, 758 

43, 188, 027 

3,  547,  412 

39,640,615 

”  38, 107, 365 

462, 429 

37, 644, 936 

-£/.\.pui  l-ilnpui L  -D riJ ik_  - - - - - 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

37,  781, 695 

37,  781, 695 

462, 429 

29, 103, 895 

462,429 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

29, 103, 895 

Portugal  and  possessions _ 

1, 335, 866 

1, 335, 866 

missioner _ 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collection 

Portugal:  Export-Import  Bank.. 

1, 270, 866 

1, 270, 866 

8,  541, 041 

8,  541, 041 

Angola:  Export-Import  Bank _ 

65, 000 

65, 000 

_ 

Iraq:  Office  Foreign  Liquidation 

Saudi  Arabia  _ 

27, 038, 130 

8, 558, 773 

18, 479, 357 

889, 350 

889, 350 

Ireland:  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 

Export -Import  Bank _ 

10, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

39,012,392 
380, 820, 067 

39,012,392 
367,  443,  802 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

13, 376,  265 

1, 880, 000 

1, 880, 000 

Foreign  Accounts  and  Collection 

Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 

15, 158, 130 

8, 558, 773 

6,  599,  357 

67, 000, 000 
104,  525,  761 

13, 376, 265 

91 ’ 149] 496 

Spain:  Export -Import  Bank _ 

13, 681, 074 
6,  266, 000 

6,  215,  270 

13,  681,  074 

65, 222, 110 

144, 072, 196 

65,  222, 110 

144, 072, 196 

4,  in,  000 

2, 155, 000 

6,  215, 270 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
missioner . . . . 

Thailand  (Siam) :  Office  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner . 

T 

239, 534, 833 

239, 534, 833 

Turkey . . . 

34, 117,  844 

34, 117,  844 

21, 902, 783 
6, 088,  270 

21,  902,  783 
6,  088,  270 

180, 147, 013 
25, 909, 910 
7r339, 120 

180, 147, 013 
25, 909, 910 

7, 339, 120 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

6, 126, 791 

6, 126,  791 

12, 104, 073 

12, 104, 073 

U.  S.  S.  R.:  Foreign  Accounts  and 
Collection  Division _ 

Office  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 

221,  916, 703 

221, 916,  703 

14, 034, 717 

14, 034, 717 

Yugoslavia:  Foreign  Accounts  and 

900,000 

11, 465, 935 

900,000 

11, 465, 938 

Korea:  Office  Foreign  Liquidation 

24, 927,  596 

24,  927,  596 

International  organizations,  United 

Latvia:  Export-Import  Bank. . . 

10,  782 

10,  782 

Lebanon:  Office  Foreign  Liquidation 

1, 550,  280 

1,  550,  280 

Sources :  Latest  releases  from  Clearing  Office  of  Foreign  Transactions,  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  Treasury,  Export-Import  Bank,  National  Military 
Establishment,  RFC,  Maritime  Commission,  UNRRA,  International  Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank,  phis  official  tabulations  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress. 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  remarks,  and  then  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  yield  for  questions. 

An  additional  table  furnished  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  brings 
this  information  on  appropriations  up 
to  date  through  the  current  fiscal  year, 
adding  another  $6,344,880,029  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  total,  making  the  figures  as 
follows: 


In  total  grants  and  credits  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1949,  $29,356,768,- 
280. 

Amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1950, 
$6,344,880,029. 

Our  subscription  to  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction,  $2,500,000,000. 

Estimate  of  expenditures  to  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  and  disbursements  by 
military  agencies  in  foreign  areas  since 
the  war,  $20,000,000,000. 


Mr.  President,  the  total  is  $58,201,648,- 
309. 

This  does  not  include  1  dime  for  the 
shooting  war.  Neither  does  it  include 
1  dime  of  war  lend-lease. 

There  has  been  excluded,  particularly, 
$46,073,700,000  for  lend-lease  during  the 
war,  which  could  be  credited  to  help  in 
winning  the  war. 

I  ask  that  the  additional  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service] 

Summary  of  Foreign  Aid  Appropriated,  Fiscal 
Year  1950 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  comprising  a 
period  from  July  1,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1950,  the  following  totals  have  been  appro¬ 


priated  : 

1.  European  recovery  pro¬ 

gram,  July  1,  1949,  to 

June  30,  1950 _ $3,628,380,000 

2.  European  recovery  pro¬ 

gram  :  Loan  funds 

through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank _  150,  000,  000 

3.  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey-  45,  000,  000 

4.  Government  and  relief  in 

occupied  areas:  Eco¬ 
nomic  relief  in  occupied 
areas _  925,  000,  000 

5.  Military  aid  program _  1,450,000,000 

6.  Aid  to  Korea _  60,  000,  000 

7.  International  Refugee 

Organization _  70,  000,  000 

8.  Relief  of  Palestine  Refu¬ 

gees _ 1  16,  000,  000 


Total _  6,  344,  380,  000 


Mr.  WHERRY.  If  wartime  lend  lease 
were  included  in  the  total,  the  total  aid 
and  credits  would  be  the  staggering  sum 
Of  $104,275,348,309. 

Authorities  have  stated  that  the  cost 
of  World  War  II  when  finally  ascertained 
will  be  more  than  $350,000,000,000. 

The  statement  has  recently  been  made 
by  former  Secretary  of  War  Gordon  Gray 
that  World  War  n  will  have  cost  the 
United  States  $1,300,000,000,000  before  it 
is  finally  paid  for. 

Think  of  that,  fellow  Americans.  Let 
us  think  of  that  when  we  are  making 
these  commitments.  Somebody  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  When  and  where  will  it 
be  paid,  and  who  will  pay  it?  What 
about  the  stability  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  The  time  to  consider  these 
questions  is  now,  when  authorizations 
are  asked  for,  as  well  as  later,  when  ap¬ 
propriations  are  requested. 

Mr.  Hoffman  used  that  cost  reference 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  as  added  em¬ 
phasis  to  what  he  called  the  small 
amount  of  money  requested  for  ECA. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  cost  of  a  hot  war  with  the  cold 
war  we  are  now  experiencing. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  misleading  to 
use  the  $2,950,000,000  now  being  asked 
for  by  ECA,  or  all  of  the  ECA  funds  thus 
far  authorized,  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  war,  or  as  anything  but  a  small 
proportion  of  our  accumulated  foreign 
£id,  which  is  now  over  $58,000,000,000, 
or  $104,000,000,000  if  we  include  lend- 
lease. 

.  Our  efforts  to  bolster  the  economies 
of  western  European  countries  have 
been  costly  and  ineffectual  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  integration  of  European 
trade  and  commerce,  and  might  even¬ 
tually  result  in  their  independence  and 
our  relief  from  the  millstone  around  our 
necks. 

We  have  enabled  foreign  nations, 
through  our  gifts,  to  reduce  their  in¬ 
ternal  debts,  balance  their  national  defi¬ 


cits,  build  up  their  gold  reserves,  and  in¬ 
crease  their  over-all  production  to  20 
percent  above  prewar  levels. 

We  have  sat  helplessly  by  while  our 
free-enterprise  dollars  are  used  to  fos¬ 
ter  socialistic  forms  of  government. 

We  have  continued  aid,  and  the  ECA 
countries  are  still  asking  for  more,  to 
countries  who  are  carrying  on  active 
trade  with  Red  Russia,  in  contravention 
to  our  national  efforts,  and  with  mate¬ 
rials  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
American  dollars. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
stated  in  the  past  few  days.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  entered  into  96  trade  agreements 
with  Russia  since  the  war,  and  both 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  nonag¬ 
gression  pacts  with  U.  S.  S.  R. 

British  steel,  French  steel,  and  Bel¬ 
gian  steel  is  going  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  and  we  have  been  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  or  to  stop  the  transshipment  of 
American  products  by  our  so-called  co¬ 
operating  countries. 

The  very  idea  of  putting  any  require¬ 
ments  upon  our  dollars  in  the  way  of 
protections  to  our  trade,  or  limitations 
upon  what  our  debtor  nations  may  do 
with  the  dollars  we  are  giving  them,  is 
repugnant  to  the  State  Department  and 
to  ECA. 

The  blank  check  is  shoved  in  front 
of  us. 

Ask  no  questions,  Mr.  American  Tax¬ 
payer. 

Every  country  in  the  world  has  its 
hands,  up  to  the  elbows,  in  the  American 
taxpayers’  pocket,  and  we  are  being 
asked  for  more. 

Last  week  press  statements  referred  to 
conversations  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  stated  to  have  asked  for 
more  United  States  help  in  shouldering 
her  burden  of  debt  to  the  Sterling  bloc 
nations  of  the  Far  East.  Those  conver¬ 
sations  took  place  last  September  7,  Mr. 
President,  right  in  our  own  backyard,  yet 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark  about  such 
proposals. 

And  I  assure  the  Senate  it  has  been 
impossible  for  one  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  to  find  out  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  was 
said  or  agreed  to  at  that  meeting. 

It  was  a  secret  until  it  broke  in  the 
press  on  April  24,  but  evidently  the 
British  make  no  bones  about  what  it  is 
they  are  seeking. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  25,  1950.  It  is  entitled  “Brit¬ 
ain  Asks  United  States  Share  Debt  Load. 
Wants  Aid  on  Pakistan,  India,  Asia  Ob¬ 
ligations.”  I  read  a  portion  of  it: 

The  British  Government  has  proposed  the 
United  States  take  over  a  big  share  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  economic  burden  in  India,  Pakistan, 
and  southeast  Asia.  The  British  plan  would 
call  for  the  United  States  to  pay  off  in  dollars 
to  such  countries  as  India  and  Pakistan  part 
of  Britain’s  $9,000,000,000  wartime  debt  to 
sterling  bloc  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Asks  United  States  Share  Debt 

Load — Wants  Am  on  Pakistan,  India,  Asia 

Obligations 

Washington,  April  24. — The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  proposed  the  United  States  take 
over  a  big  share  of  Britain’s  economic  burden 
in  India,  Pakistan,  and  southeast  Asia. 

Officials  disclosed  today  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  has  put  forward  this  idea  in  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  proposal  now  under  consideraton 
by  high  administration  officials. 

The  British  plan  would  call  for  the  United 
States  to  pay  off  in  dollars  to  such  countries 
as  India  and  Pakistan  part  of  Britain’s 
$9,000,000,000  wartime  debt  to  sterling-bloc 
nations. 

FOLLOWS  DOLLAR  CRISIS  TALKS 

The  main  idea  behind  the  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  help  non-Communist  countries 
in  Asia  fight  off  Communism  while  at  the 
same  time  ease  the  huge  debt  which  is 
jeopardizing  Britain’s  economic  comeback. 

The  British  memorandum  stems  from  last 
fall’s  American-British-Canadian  dollar  crisis 
talks.  At  that  time,  it  was  decided  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  sterling  debt  and  other  economic 
problems  to  determine  what  steps  could  be 
taken. 

The  United  States  long  has  been  urging 
Britain  to  get  its  creditors  to  agree  to  scale 
down  these  debts.  But  the  countries  like 
Indian  which  need  financial  aid  have  resisted 
this. 

Informed  officials  said  the  British  paper  is 
the  first  concrete  proposal  of  what  might 
be  done  even  though  it  is  highly  tentative 
and  intended  mainly  for  discussion. 

They  added,  in  response  to  questions,  that 
the  paper  does  not  go  into  detail  on  what 
return  the  United  States  could  expect  for 
helping  Britain  pay  off  the  sterling  debt. 

Presumably  the  dividends  would  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  cold  war  gains — a  healthier  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  a  sounder  British  economy  to 
bolster  western  Europe. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Two  weeks  before 
that.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  British 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  announcement,  boasted  that  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1950  the  sterling  area 
had  earned  a  net  gold  and  dollar  surplus 
of  $40,000,000,  the  first  surplus  since 
before  the  war. 

British  gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose 
by  $296,000,000  during  the  quarter,  so 
that  on  March  31,  they  stood  at  $1,984,- 
000,000,  closely  approaching  the  $2,000,- 
000,000  which  Sir  Stafford  considers  a 
safe  point  in  British  economy. 

The  socialistic  British  Government  has 
been  supported  by  ECA  dollars  for  2 
years.  Its  hand  is  outstretched  for  an¬ 
other  $687,000,000  of  ECA  money — free 
money — for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
Britain  has  been  trying  to  wangle  an¬ 
other  separate  and  special  loan  to  ease 
British  debt  obligations  to  India  and 
south  Asia. 

The  quarterly  surplus  referred  to  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  means  only  that 
Britain  has  $40,000,000  which  she  can 
apply  against  her  internal  debt. 

As  of  March  31,  1950,  the  British  in¬ 
ternal  debt  was  $66,112,622,800. 

Their  external  debt  was  $6,139,285,600, 
most  of  which  is  owed  to  the  United 
States.  Their  frozen  debts,  incurred  to 
their  own  Dominions  during  the  war — 
and  this  is  the  important  part — was 
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$14,000,000,000  and  has  been  reduced  to 
$9,000,000,000. 

It  is  that  latter  $9,000,000,000  that 
Britain  is  trying  to  get  us  to  take  over 
for  her  on  another  "hold-back-the-tide- 
of-communism”  plea. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  year  we 
have  been  importuned  with  the  idea  of 
“embarking  upon  a  great  world  program 
to  help  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
announced  it  as  a  “bold, mew  program” 
in  his  inaugural  address  of  January  20, 
1949,  and  again  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  on  June  24,  1949. 

The  only  thing  that  is  new  about  it  is 
the  name — point  4. 

It  is  the  same  old  give-away  program 
we  have  been  “new-dealing”  in  for  the 
past  10  years. 

We  are  just  not  doing  enough  to  suit 
our  world-minded  Government  do- 
gooders. 

Fifty-eight  billion  dollars,  plus  $46,- 
000,000,000  in  lend-lease,  is  not  enough. 

We  must  dress  up  the  old  programs, 
give  them  some  mor£  money,  and  a  new 
5-year  lease  on  life. 

Once  the  point  4  is  on  the  books,  we  will 
find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  new  “gim¬ 
mick”  and  told  we  are  duty-bound  to 
support  our  commitment — ad  infinitum. 

The  $45,000,000  asked  for  today  will 
just  lay  the  cornerstone  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  limitations, 
but  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  8  years, 
and  I  find  that  once  an  agency  gets  its 
toe  in  the  door,  it  says,  “Oh,  yes,  it  was 
authorized;  now  let  us  get  the  appro¬ 
priation.”  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen,  in  my 
opinion,  if  this  allocation  is  made. 

This  is  what  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson,  said  when  he  testified  on 
the  point  4  legislation  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March 
30,  1950.  I  quote  his  statement  in  part: 

But  our  foreign  policy  is  not  based  on  se¬ 
curity  alone.  We  have  never  been  satisfied 
merely  to  resist  &  threat — of  communism  or 
any  other  ism.  Our  policy  is  broader  than 
this.  It  is  essentially  constructive.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  world 
as  it  is  today,  our  own  welfare  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  that  of  other  peoples.  *  *  * 

The  bill  now  before  you  (the  point  4 
amendment)  establishes  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  underdeveloped  areas  for  the  first 
time  as  a  national  policy. 

For  the  first  time  it  is  a  national  policy. 

The  line  of  approach  has  shifted.  The 
Marshall  plan  ballyhoo,  which  for  2 
years  has  been  dinning  “hold  back  the 
tide  of  communism”  in  our  ears,  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  another  area  of  appeal.  All 
the  stops  are  out,  it  is  a  real  tear  jerker, 
we  must  underwrite  all  of  the  economic 
ills  of  the  world  in  order  to  stop  com¬ 
munism,  and  for  our  national  security. 
That  is  the  new  cry. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  statements 
which  have  been  made,  the  truth  is  that 
we  are  losing  the  cold  war,  despite  the 
billions  we  have  poured  into  Europe. 
General  Bradley  says,  we  are  losing  the 
cold  war.  High  Commissioner  McCloy, 
in  Germany,  says  we  are  losing  the  cold 
war.  Everybody  can  see  the  way  Russia 


Is  taking  over  China  and  sending  shivers 
through  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  take  stock  of  our  situation,  and  con¬ 
sider  how  fast  we  are  going  down  the 
road  of  bankruptcy?  Is  it  not  about 
time  to  ask  questions? 

The  most  deceptive  snare  is  that  the 
proponents  of  the  point  4  proposals  have 
ignored  the  grants-in-aid,  the  financial 
assistance,  and  all  manner  of  scientific 
and  technical  guidance  that  has  been 
given  to  all  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  by  the  United  States 
Government  over  a  period  of  years,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  ECA. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  tabulations  3 
and  5  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Re¬ 
port,  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  These 
tabulations  give  a  break-down,  by  coun¬ 
tries,  of  all  the  grants  and  credits  that 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
over  the  past  10  years,  and  the  account 
source  of  the  funds  so  donated. 

The  American  republics  have  received 
$454,466,309  in  grants  and  $703,017,669 
in  credits,  a  total  of  $1,157,483,987  in  RFC 
loans  and  scientific  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  The  countries  so  benefited  in¬ 
clude  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

“Come  one,  come  all.”  That  is  the 
slogan.  “Get  in,  get  some  money  from 
Uncle  Sam.”  Let  us  close  the  dollar  gaps 
throughout  the  world.  Everybody  get 
in  for  the  big  give-away  show. 

Africa,  the  Far  and  Near  East,  British 
East  Africa,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Algeria,  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  French  Morocco,  Liberia, 
Lebanon,  Iran,  Iraq,  Bahrein,  Saudi- 
Arabia,  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Indo¬ 
china,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  the 
Ryukyus  Islands  have  received  aid  in 
amounts  varying  from  thousands  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  And  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  ECA  money  and  materials  and 
counterpart  funds  which  may  be  spent 
by  European  countries  in  their  depend¬ 
ent  areas. 

Later  I  shall  go  into  more  detail  on 
just  what  those  programs  have  been. 

EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  clearly  sets  forth  in  its  dec¬ 
laration  of  policy  that — 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
calls  for  a  plan  of  European  recovery,  open 
to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such 
plans,  based  upon  a  strong  production  effort, 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  development  of  economic  co¬ 
operation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  ex- 
changfe  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive 
elimination  of  trade  barriers. 

The  first  objective  was  to  rehabilitate 
Europe’s  industrial  machine  and  restore 
manufactures  and  agriculture.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  and  interlocking,  objective  is  to 
bring  about  greater  trade  and  inter¬ 
changeability  of  currencies  between  the 
European  nations,  in  order  to  promote 


interdependence  upon  themselves  and 
less  dependence  upon  American  dollars. 

Having  established  the  beachhead  of 
increased  production  effort  in  the  16 
participating  countries,  ECA  is  now 
faced  with  the  fact  that  it  must  accom¬ 
plish  the  trade  unification  of  Europe,  or 
it  has  no  reason  for  further  existence. 

ECA  must  make  the  second  half  of  its 
policy  work,  or  the  production  ffort  will 
tumble  like  a  house  of  cards  when  ECA 
dollars  are  withdrawn. 

At  this  crucial  point  there  are  signs 
of  reviving  nationalism  in  many  of  the 
cooperating  countries,  and  prewar  ri¬ 
valries  and  struggles  for  trade  suprem¬ 
acy  have  been  reopened.  Trade  uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe,  if  it  still  is  as  desir¬ 
able  as  it  seemed,  is  certainly  as  far  away 
as  at  any  time  in  the  postwar  period. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  February 
21,  1950,  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
ECA  Administrator  Hoffman  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  production  gains 
which  have  been  made  by  the  16  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries. 

An  average  of  20  percent  above  1935-38 
production  levels  has  been  attained.  An 
increase  up  to  40  percent  has  been 
reached  in  some  countries  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  Gains  in  agricultural  production 
have  been  less  marked. 

Testimony  has  indicated,  however, 
that  real  progress  toward  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  and  elimination  of 
other  trade  barriers  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  has  not  been  accomplished. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  in  the 
past  2  years.  At  present  there  is  in  ef¬ 
fect,  but  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  an 
intra-European  payments  agreement 
between  ECA  and  the  16  Marshall-plan 
countries. 

A  part  of  the  ECA  dollar  aid  appor¬ 
tioned  to  each  country,  which  it  needs  to 
pay  for  necessary  imports  from  the  dol¬ 
lar  area,  is  given  only  on  condition  that 
the  recipient  country  extends  a  grant- 
in-aid  in  the  same  amount  in  its  own 
currency  to  the  other  participating 
countries  with  which  it  has  a  trade 
deficit. 

Belgium,  for  example,  receives  dollar 
financing  to  pay  for  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
the  dollar  area,  on  condition  that  it  make 
a  grant  of  Belgian  francs  to  Greece  with 
which  Greece  can  buy  steel  in  Belgium. 

In  other  words,  ECA  dollars  act  as  the 
come-on  to  persuade  two  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  to  trade  with  each 
other.  However,  the  limitation  has  been 
that  the  intra-European  payments  plan 
is  based  on  a  series  of  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  between  pairs  of  countries,  rather 
than  providing  for  multilateral  trade 
movements. 

The  drawing  fights  that  Belgium 
might  give  Greece  can  be  used  only  in 
Belgium.  Greece  cannot  shop  around 
and  buy  its  steel  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  market. 

However,  the  ECA  dollar  stimulus  has 
not  been  sufficient  up  to  this  point  to 
induce  the  individual  countries  to  bring 
their  trade  into  balance. 

Therefore,  Administrator  Hoffman  is 
anxious  to  try  another  step,  which  he 
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hopes  will  make  European  currencies 
freely  convertible  into  one  another.  He 
also  has  hopes  it  will  further  break  down 
quantitive  restriction,  price  differentials, 
and  tariff  barriers  which  are  still  very 
much  in  evidence  between  the  European 
nations. 

This  new  step  is  called  the  European 
Payments  Union.  It  might  almost  be 
called  a  figment  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  imagi¬ 
nation  at  this  point,  for  certainly  it  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  being  acceptable 
to  the  countries  who  will  participate, 
nor  is  it  clear  how  Mr.  Hoffman  proposes 
to  go  about  setting  up  what  amounts  to 
a  separate  European  monetary  fund. 

We  will  not  see  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  identified  as  such  in  'the 
present  legislation.  In  fact,  we  will  not 
find  much  discussion  of  it  anywhere. 

In  the  bill,  at  the  top  of  page  2,  it  is 
proposed  to  add  a  paragraph  (d)  to  sec¬ 
tion  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948. 

The  paragraph  reads : 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds — 

Note  the  expression,  Mr.  President, 
“transfer  funds” — 

not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $600,000,000  directly 
to  any  Central  institution — 

To  any  central  institution,  if  you 
please — 

or  other  organization  formed  to  further  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  by  two  or  more  participating 
countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or 
countries  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used 
on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  transferability  of  European  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  to  promote  liberalization  of  trade 
by  participating  countries  with  one  another 
and  with  other  countries. 

According  to  this  rather  vague  word¬ 
ing,  the  ECA  Administrator  will  be  able 
to  transfer  $600,000,000  of  ECA  funds  to 
an  outside  institution  or  organization,  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  he  personally 
sets  up,  to  promote  the  hoped  for  trade 
integration. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Hoffman  has  not  needed 
any  additional  legislative  authority  to 
run  the  present  or  previous  intra-Euro¬ 
pean  payments  plans,  because  they  in¬ 
volved  only  the  withholding  of  ECA 
dollars  if  a  country  did  not  extend  a 
grant-in-aid  in  its  own  currency  to  the 
other  participating  country  with  which 
it  has  a  trade  deficit. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Administrator 
has  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  au¬ 
thority  in  addition  to  that  already  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ECA  act. 

If  paragraph  (d)  can  be  called  a  firm 
definition,  it  is  evidently  needed  in  order 
that  ECA  may  immobilize  $600,000,000 
and  transfer  it,  I  think,  to  a  separate 
institution. 

And  what  do  we  know  about  the  Euro¬ 
pean  payments  union  proposal?  There 
is  not  much  in  the  report  about  it,  and 
it  has  not  been  discussed  fully,  at  least  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  any  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
has  been  presented,  yes,  but  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  have  not  been  explained. 

Nothing  but  the  briefest  of  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  by  officials  of 
ECA  who  thought  it  up. 


Mr.  Acheson  addressed  himself  to  it  in 
general  terms  in  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  hearings;  Mr.  Hoffman 
testified  in  slightly  more  detail ;  and  Mr. 
Bissell  of  ECA  attempted  to  clarify  the 
proposal. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  committee  has 
not  asked  for  testimony  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union  proposal  from 
representatives  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank, 
from  participating  countries,  or  from 
experts  in  international  trade  and  bank¬ 
ing  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
us  as  to  its  feasibility  under  existing 
law,  or  its  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
American  industry  and  business. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  now 
sending  up  another  expensive  trial  bal¬ 
loon,  this  time  with  $600,000,000.  It  will 
be  added  to  the  $800,000,000  he  spent  on 
a  similar,  and  unsuccessful  plan,  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Testimony  has  shown  an  equal 
amount,  or  more  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Bis¬ 
sell,  was  spent  in  the  same  effort  during 
the  first  year  of  ECA. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  integration  of  European  currencies 
and  trade  being  a  pressing  problem.  I 
agree  to  that.  I  mentioned  it  time  and 
time  again  when  the  first  authorization 
was  made.  That  is  why  I  felt  the  loan 
should  be  made  through  some  sort  of 
international  RFC  which  could  accom¬ 
plish  this  integration  so  that  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  other  countries  could  take  a 
part  of  the  responsibility,  put  up  a  part 
of  their  own  capital.  But  no,  that  has 
not  been  done. 

Two  years  of  the  Marshall  plan  have 
gone  by  and  integration,  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  the  plan,  has  not 
been  accomplished.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
and  the  convertibility  of  currency. 

It  stands  out  crystal  clear  that  the 
European  countries  are  not  cooperating 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  foresee  their 
possible  independence  from  ECA  support 
at  any  near  point  in  the  future.  If  they 
were,  Mr.  Hoffmsfti  would  not  ask  for  the 
$600,000,000. 

It  is  plain  that  we  are  about  to  prime 
the  pump  with  another  $600,000,000  in 
order  to  persuade  certain  European 
countries  to  do  business  with  each  other, 
perhaps  with  a  few  more  requirements 
this  time,  but  certainly  with  the  same 
idea  of  taking  up  the  slack  in  their 
trade  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  at  what  point  is  west¬ 
ern  Europe  going  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet?  That  is  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  answered.  At  what  point  is  it  go¬ 
ing  to  stand  on  it  own  feet?  If  the 
plan  is  to  end  in  1952  what,  then,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  to  the  ECA  countries? 
What  about  trade  barriers,  what  about 
convertibility  of  currencies  then,  if  we 
are  not  giving  them  any  more  money? 

Is  the  United  States  the  only  party  to 
the  plan  that  is  cooperating? 

The  only  satisfactory  information 
that  has  been  published  about  the  Euro¬ 
pean  payments  union  proposals  that  I 
can  find  is  contained  in  a  report  by  the 
Senate  ECA  “watchdog  committee,”  for 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  grateful.  This  is  Senate  Document 
No.  144,  issued  March  8,  1950. 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  asked  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  until  I  had  concluded 
my  presentation,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LODGE.  On  this  particular  point 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
whether  the  report  had  been  approved 
by  the  membership  of  the  watch-dog 
committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  published  with¬ 
out  comment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  was  not  approved? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  gone  into  all  of  it;  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  signed  the  report;  but  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  continuing  to  investigate 
the  program.  Whether  they  are  in  total 
agreement  with  the  report,  I  cannot  tell 
the  Senator.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
they  raised  the  very  point  respecting  the 
pending  legislation  that  I  am  raising. 
We  established  the  watch-dog  commit¬ 
tee  for  that  purpose.  I  am  glad  the 
committee  is  functioning.  Until  we  cre¬ 
ate  some  other  committee  to  watch  the 
funds  and  find  out  how  the  program  is 
working,  I  shall  continue  to  look  to  the 
watch-dog  committee  for  whatever  ad¬ 
vice  it  can  furnish  on  these  questions, 
respecting  matters  I  cannot  find  any¬ 
where  in  the  report  issued  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  which  I  cannot  find  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hoffman  or  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Dean  Acheson. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  report  was  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  watch-dog  committee,  al¬ 
though  it  had  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
prove  it  if  its  members  wanted  to. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  whether  the  committee  has 
approved  it  or  not.  The  report  of  the 
watch-dog  committee  was  issued  on 
March  8,  1950,  as  Senate  Do^iment  No. 
144.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  the  point  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  the  watch¬ 
dog  committee  did  not  approved.  That 
does  not  really  make  any  difference  so 
far  as  the  point  I  am  making  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  it  ECA  has  submitted  a  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  proposed  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union,  which  the  committee  pub¬ 
lished  without  comment.  This  memo¬ 
randum  is  followed  by  a  staff  report  on 
the  proposed  European  clearing  organi¬ 
zation,  which  I  have  found  very  reveal¬ 
ing.  I  recommend  that  each  Senator 
read  the  committee’s  report  before  final 
action  comes  on  the  ECA  legislation, 
page  6  : 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  it — 
page  6: 

Mr.  Hoffman  apparently  feels  that  the  ECA 
makes  a  poorer  showing  in  bringing  about 
European  integration  and  removing  intra- 
European  trade  barriers  than  on  other  as¬ 
pects  of  its  program.  Some  people  believe 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  hoped  to  bring  home  from 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe  an  agreement  to 
establish  a  clearing  organization  as  evidence 
to  Congress  that  something  tangible  had 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  European  response  to  the  ECA  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  disappointing  to  the  ECA. 
The  Marshall-plan  countries  have  agreed  to 
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study  the  matter  to  see  If  something  can 
he  worked  out,  hut  nothing  more. 

The  ECA  clearing  house  proposal  appar¬ 
ently  stirred  up  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
flict  among  the  United  States  agencies  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  (Treasury,  State,  Commerce,  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  ECA). 
It  was  necessary  for  the  ECA  to  change  the 
original  proposal  which  it  sent  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  on  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  working  for  a  month  before 
the  approval  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  was  obtained. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well,  I  will  not 
repeat  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  was  engaged  in  consul¬ 
tation.  If  the  Senator  will  repeat  it - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  I  stated  runs 
to  the  very  question  the  Senator  asked. 
The  Senator  can  find  it  in  the  Record 
between  now  and  tomorrow’s  session, 
and  I  hope  he  will^  answer  the  question. 

As  to  conflicting  views  of  United  States 
agencies  the  report  states : 

The  first  is  the  relation  of  the  Payments 
Union  to  the  International  Fund.  Ever  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  free  convertibility  of  all  the  world’s 
currencies  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  been  the  instrument  for  attaining 
~this  objective.  *  *  * 

The  other  major  issue  which  appears  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  members  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  foster  in  Europe  a  regional  soft- 
currency  area  which  is  protected  from  United 
States  competition  by  trade  restrictions, 
and  which  develops  an  artificial  economic 
structure  within  its  walls.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  is  what  the  economic  integra¬ 
tion  of  Europe  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Jr  have  read 
enough  to  show  that  the  Senate  does  not 
know  much  about  the  carte  blanche  au¬ 
thority  which  paragraph  (d)  proposes 
to  hand  over  to  the  ECA  Administrator. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
needs  new  authority,  or  he  would  not 
ask  for  it — authority  even  in  addition 
to  the  broad  powers  of  the  ECA  Act — in 
order  to  establish  a  regional  European 
Monetary  Fund,  which  I  think  will  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  anything  we 
have  had  before. 

It  is  evident  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  established  to  coordinate  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies  on  the  International 
Fund  and  Bank,  has  grave  reservations 
in  regard  to  what  relation  a  European 
Payments  Union  would  bear  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund.  It  also 
doubts  whether  it  is  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  foster  a  regional  soft- 
currency  area  which  could  exclude  United 
States  competition  and  could  develop  an 
artificial  economic  structure  in  western 
Europe. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  pro¬ 
moting  an  idea  that  has  not  been  receiv¬ 
ed  with  any  enthusiasm  by  Marshall 
plan  countries.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  April  19,  entitled  “Mystery 
Over  British  Aims  Delays  Monetary 
Compact,”  bears  the  subtitle  “Real  Issues 
of  Payments  Union  Await  Discussion  Till 
This  Uncertainty  Ends.” 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  included  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mystery  Over  British  Aims  Delays  Mone¬ 
tary  Compact — Real  Issues  op  Payments 
Union  Await  Discussion  Till  This  Un¬ 
certainty  Ends 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

The  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  April  18. — ■ 
Uncertainty  about  the  intentions  of  British 
monetary  policy  is  having  a  pronounced  de¬ 
terrent  effect  on  the  economic  progress  of 
Europe. 

Unlike  previous  phases  of  the  prolonged 
crisis  of  the  pound  sterling  the  tendency 
in  Continental  central  bank  and  treasury 
circles  is  less  to  blame  the  British  for  doing 
the  wrong  thing  than  to  ponder  the  very 
grade  consequences  for  the  world  of  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  British  inability  to  de¬ 
cide  just  what  it  is  they  are  standing  for  in 
international  monetary  affairs. 

There  is  no  lack  of  understonding  on  the 
continent  of  the  special  problems  of  the  ster¬ 
ling  area  as  it  has  emerged  from  the  war. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  understanding  of 
why  Britain  will  not  face  these  special  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  technical  level  and  work  out  some 
kind  of  a  system  that  will  enable  the  15 
other  monetary  areas  participating  in  the 
Marshall  plan  to  get  away  from  the  now  very 
costly  bilateralism  in  their  payments  rela¬ 
tionships. 

technical  problems  emphasized 
Uncertainty  in  Europe  as  to  Britain’s  real 
intentions  explains  much  of  the  emphasis 
on  ‘‘technical  problems”  as  a  factor  in  de¬ 
laying  agreement  on  the  new  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union.  Discussions  will  resume  to¬ 
morrow  in  Paris  on  this  project,  which  has 
acquired  the  status  of  a  kind  of  fetish  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Washington.  Everybody 
says  it  is  something  that  must  be  done,  but 
few  of  those  building  the  structure  are  cer¬ 
tain  in  their  own  minds  that  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

There  are  no  technical  difficulties  in  bring¬ 
ing  sterling  into  a  European  Payments  Union 
supported  by  several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  Marshall  aid.  Any  competent  Euro¬ 
pean  or  American  financial  technician  can 
draft  one  or  more  plans  that  would  achieve 
that  result  without  costing  Britain  a  penny 
in  dollars  or  gold  beyond  what  she  is  pay¬ 
ing  anyway  under  existing  arrangements. 

The  British  are  among  the  best  financial 
technicians  in  the  world  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  their  colleagues  on  the  continent 
that  the  British  don’t  know  the  difference 
between  sense  and  nonsense  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  Yet  the  issues  as  they  emerge  from 
technical  discussions  are  nonsensical  in  the 
light  of  the  present  pattern  of  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  in  world. 

QUESTIONS  ON  BRITISH  AIMS 

The  real  issues  cannot  be  discussed  until 
the  other  parties  know  what  the  British  want 
with  respect  to  the  real  issues.  Do  they,  as 
many  Continental  and  American  experts  have 
come  to  suspect,  want  to  maintain  in¬ 
definitely  a  system  that  makes  them  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  trade  of  other  European  coun¬ 
tries?  Are  they  afraid  that  a  United  States 
depression  is  imminent  that  would  make  the 
sterling  area  a  kind  of  haven  for  a  Europe 
unable  to  earn  dollars  and  deprived  of  Mar¬ 
shall  aid?  This  would  make  sense  to  many 
Continentals.  Do  the  British  want  to  force 
the  creation  of  a  third  monetary  area  that 
would  practice  discrimination  against  the 
dollar  and  thus  indirectly  put  sterling  in  the 
position  of  a  mediator  in  world  trade? 

These  are  all  real  ssues,  but  they  are  not 
being  discussed.  Meanwhile,  a  country  like 
the  Netherlands  has  to  face  the  prospect, 
if  a  European  payments  union  is  formed 
without  British  cooperation,  of  being  de¬ 


prived  of  its  present  right  to  sell  freely  in 
the  sterling  area — the  derivative  of  its  right 
to  accept  sterling  freely  in  payment  for  ex¬ 
ports.  This  is  a  very  grave  matter  for  a 
country  whose  second  largest  traditional 
market  is  Britain  and  whose  trade  is  now 
nearly  half  financed  through  sterling. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  fears  of  British  in¬ 
tentions  that  the  Dutch  are  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  outcome  if  necessary  rather  than 
trade  indefinitely  on  British  terms.  Mean¬ 
while,  here  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  plans 
are  delayed,  business  is  uncertain,  and  the 
sense  of  western  solidarity  is  weakening. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
can  be  assumed  that  a  more  effective 
kind  of  financial  clearing  house  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  trade  cooperation  we 
seek  between  Marshall  plan  countries — 
and  I  know  of  no  quarrel  with  that  argu¬ 
ment — the  proposals  suggested  in  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  ECA  bill  are  premature 
and  unexplored,  and  more  testimony 
should  be  taken,  so  that  we  may  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  authority  is  being  re¬ 
quested  under  this  section. 

The  vague  commitments  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  paragraph  (d)  to  section  111  of  the 
act,  as  contained  in  section  102  of  the 
ECA  bill,  provide  neither  definitions  nor 
limitations  that  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  American  industry  and  trade.  It 
simply  says,  “Here  is  another  $600,000,- 
000  for  you,  Mr.  Administrator,  to  play 
around  with  as  you  see  fit.” 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  extend  new 
authorities  to  the  administration  with 
respect  to  a  European  Payments  Union, 
in  my  opinion  it  is  more  appropriate  that 
such  proposals  be  clearly  introduced  in 
separate  legislation  and  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  full  committee  hearings.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  to  be  studied  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  do  not  mean  that  in  this  respect  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  does  not 
have  equal  authority  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  but  I  think 
this  matter  also  relates  to  the  backing 
and  currency  field.  And  I  think  it  should 
be  thoroughly  explored  by  means  of  ad¬ 
ditional  hearings,  in  order -to  determine 
what  is  sought  in  connection  with  this 
newly  requested  authority. 

HI.  POINT  4 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  point  4  to  propound  it  as  a  new 
idea — a  bold,  new  program  in  our  world¬ 
saving  foreign  policy. 

Others  view  the  proposed  point  4  idea 
more  reasonably  as  a  device  for  opening 
up  new  fields  for  American  business  in¬ 
vestment  and  outlet.  At  least,  that  is 
the  way  it  is  being  sold  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

-  With  this  latter  viewpoint  I  might  feel 
some  sympathy  if  I  could  be  sure  of  a 
foreign  investment  program  that  would 
be  a  two-way  street,  and  that  enterprise 
so  sponsored  would  be  free  enterprise,  in 
cooperation  with  free  governments,  for 
the  benefit  of  free  peoples. 

However,  there  is  no  such  assurance 
under  existing  conditions. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  we  are 
considerably  ahead  of  ourselves  in 
speaking  of  a  program  for  investment 
expansion.  The  bill  before  us  does  not 
contain  any  such  provision:  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  point  4  program  are  con- 
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tained  in  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  limiting  point  4 
to  scientific  and  technical  assistance 
only.  The  amendment  asks  for  only 
$45,000,000,  which  is  expected  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  another  $40,000,000  con¬ 
tributed  by  other  nations. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  we 
could  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
backward  countries,  explore  their  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  and  improve  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  world  trade,  without  the 
expenditure  of  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  $45,000,000  just 
starts  the  ball  rolling,  and  then  com¬ 
mits  us,  I  think,  for  another  5  years. 
Although  it  may  be  said  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  measure  commits  us  only  to  the 
initial  authorization,  yet  once  a  toe  gets 
in  the  door,  I  think  it  will  be.  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  avoid  having  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  future. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  not  received  one  letter  from  an 
American  businessman  or  firm,  large  or 
small,  which  has  urged  the  passage  of  a 
point  4  program. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  there  is  any 
general  understanding  of  its  proposals. 

In  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  March  30 
and  April  1,  which  really  were  held  on 
the  broader  proposals  for  international 
development  as  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  as  I  view  the  matter,  and  not  on  the 
Senate  version  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  was  amazed  to  notice  that  so 
few  witnesses  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
program. 

What  I  deplore  most  in  the  promotion 
of  point  4,  as  a  national  policy,  is  that  it 
is  assumed  we  have  not  already  put  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  underdeveloped 
areas  in  the  world.  We  are  told  that 
because  the  ECA  concentrates  its  ef¬ 
forts,  in  technical  assistance  for  western 
Europe,  we  must  add  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

One  would  think  we  had  left  these  poor 
people  out  in  the  cold  on  foreign  assist¬ 
ance,  while  devoting  all  our  effort  on 
western  Europe. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

If  the  tabulations  I  have  previously 
submitted  for  the  Record  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  convincing,  I  should  like  to  go 
still  further  into  the  amount  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  financial  assistance  we 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  years  to 
all  comers  of  the  world. 

The  third  semiannual  report  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  its  information 
and  educational  program  states  that 
under  the  Institute  of  American  Affairs 
the  United  States  has — 

Sent  to  Latin- American  countries  ap¬ 
proximately  1,700  technicians  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

Brought  from  Latin  America  over  2,000 
younger  scientists  and  technicians  for 
training  in  United  States  Government 
agencies. 

Given  grants  to  over  1,500  university 
students  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  advanced  study. 


Sent  over  200  United  States  professors 
to  lecture  in  Latin-American  universities. 

Brought  to  the  United  States  on  travel 
grants  approximately  500  bureau  chiefs 
and  other  key  officials  from  Latin- 
American  countries  for  observations  and 
discussions. 

Since  the  origination  of  this  earlier 
program  the  work  of  technical  assistance 
has  continued  on  a  very  much  expanded 
scale,  under  new  authorities  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Education  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  granted  to  the  Department  of 
State  much  broader  authorities  than 
those  now  being  sought  under  the  point 
4  amendment  to  the  ECA  bill. 

Sections  301,  402,  and  403  of  the  act 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send 
technical  missions  to  any  part  of  the 
world  and  to  call  upon  every  agency  of 
government  in  accomplishing  the  pro¬ 
grams  set  forth. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  new  point  4  amendment 
is  to  merge  the  scientific  and  technical 
assistance  now  being  carried  on  under 
Public  Law  402,  and  to  set  up  a  mush¬ 
rooming  authority  to  be  superimposed 
upon  existing  programs. 

Point  4  would  be  separate  and  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  ECA  technical  and  other 
economic  assistance  being  rendered  to 
western  European  nations  and  their  de¬ 
pendent  areas. 

Mr.  President,  presently  under  way 
under  the  scientific  and  cultural  co¬ 
operation  program  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and 
technical  projects,  not  limited  to  Latin- 
American  countries  at  all. 

For  example,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  specialists  are  now  working  in  Egypt 
to  improve  the  development  of  the  onion 
and  other  vegetable  crops. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  some  employees  in  South 
America  helping  to  develop  potatoes 
which  will  be  sent  to  this  country,  to  be 
sold  on  a  free-trade  basis;  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  raise  our  price  supports  in 
order  to  pay  American  potato  farmers 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
besides. 

A  civil  aviation  mission  is  working  in 
Turkey. 

Technical  assistance  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  extended  to  Afghanistan, 
and  plans  are  under  way  to  give  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  mining  assistance  to  Siam 
and  India. 

Public  Health  officers  are  assisting 
Iran  in  an  antimalaria  campaign. 

Meanwhile,  scientific  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  is  going  on  full  tilt  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  Everything  from  library 
exchanges  and  child-health  programs  to 
even  a  1950  Latin-American  census  are 
now  in  prograss,  believe  it  or  not. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  for 
the  6-month  period  January  1950 
through  June  30,  there  were  188  United 
States  Government  experts  abroad  on 
projects  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Interior  Department,  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  Library  of  Congress,  Smith¬ 


sonian  Institution,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  For  the  same  period  293  tech¬ 
nical  trainees  were  in  this  country  on 
study  grants. 

All  that  is  exclusive  of  other  informa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  programs  in  progress 
by  the  State  Department,  which  include 
the  Voice  of  America,  publications,  and 
motion-picture  projects. 

In  the  State  Department  report  it  is 
also  stated  that  during  the  war  period 
funds  were  made  available  from  the 
President’s  emergency  fund  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  specialists  with  a  number  of 
far  eastern,  near  eastern,  and  African 
countries. 

Technical  cooperation  activities  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  Philippines  since 
1946  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
370,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Technical  assistance  has  also  been  a 
significant  part  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
aid  program,  separate  from  ECA. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  pro¬ 
vided  technical  assistance  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas  under  military  government 
to  help  such  areas  become  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  different  kinds  and  sources  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  technical  aid  to  Latin-Amer- 
ica  and  to  the  other  so-called  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world,  the  Near 
and  the  Far  East  and  Africa,  run  like 
a  checkerboard  through  Government 
funds  and  through  the  assignment  of 
specialist  personnel. 

To  arrive  at  the  total  amount  spent  by 
the  State  Department  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  this  effort  over  the 
pastjffi  years,  would  be  a  technical  proj¬ 
ect  in  itself,  and  certainly  one  which  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  should  undertake  before  it  proposes 
legislation  for  a  new  program — the  point 
4  program. 

The  Department  of  State  estimates 
that  from  1940  to  June  30,  1950,  $58,975,- 
300  has  been  spent  in  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  under  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs,  alone.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  to  that  the  total  funds  spent 
in  the  past  2  years  under  the  Educational 
and  Informational  Act. 

For  the  same  period,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  estimates  that  over 
$81,000,000  has  been  spent  in  grants  for 
inter-American  technical  assistance,  and 
a  grand  total  of  $1,157,483,978  in  all  aid, 
loans,  and  credits  to  the  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Aid  and  loans  and  credits  to  other 
countries  of  the  globe  enumerated  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  report,  outside 
ECA  countries,  has  in  the  past  10  years 
reached  a  total  of  $5,748,317,178. 

In  addition,  millions  have  been  spent 
yearly  in  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  by  private  industry,  and  by  re¬ 
ligious  and  other  institutions. 

This  does  not  look  as  though  the 
underdeveloped  areas  are  being  neg¬ 
lected. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
technical  assistance  programs  carried  on 
directly  with  ECA  funds  and  by  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds. 

Under  section  111  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Administrator  of  ECA  may  approve  the 
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procurement  and  furnishing  of  techni¬ 
cal  information  and  assistance  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  deems  necessary  and  proper. 

He  may  extend  to  any  person,  guar¬ 
anties  of  investments  in  connection  with 
ECA  projects,  or  the  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  projects  in  Marshall-plan  countries 
and  dependencies,  that  he  may  approve. 

He  has  an  authorization  of  $150,000,- 
000  to  insure  such  investments. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  United  States 
gets  nothing  back  from  ECA  funds,  ex¬ 


cept  5  percent  of  the  counterpart  money, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  set  aside  for  use 
by  the  United  States  in  either  purchas¬ 
ing  or  developing  strategic  materials. 

As  the  participating  country  uses  its 
ECA  dollars,  it  must  set  up  in  its  own 
currency  a  counterpart  fund,  which  the 
foreign  government  may  use  on  approved 
projects  within  its  continental  or  de¬ 
pendent  areas. 

ECA  reports  that,  as  of  February  28, 
1950,  it  has  authorized  $6,100,400  in  tech¬ 


nical  assistance.  This  will  amount  to 
$8,840,200  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1950,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cumulative  total 
will  amount  to  $16,359,900  in  1951. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabu¬ 
lation  showing  ECA  technical  assistance, 
commitments,  actual  and  estimated, 
through  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Technical  assistance — actual  and  estimated  commitments — by  country 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Fiscal  year 

Country 

Fiscal  year 

1949 

(actual) 

1950 

& 

1951  (esti¬ 
mated) 

1949 

(actual) 

1950 

1951  (esti¬ 
mated) 

First  half 
(actual) 

Second  half 
(estimated) 

Total 

First  half 
(actual) 

Second  half 
(estimated) 

Total 

Total . . 

OEEC _ _ 

United  Kindgom . 

Greece _ _ 

Turkey _ _ 

France _ _ 

Italy -  - 

Germany  (Federated 

Republic) . . . 

Netherlands _ 

Portugal . 

2,637.6 

2,  589. 3 

6, 250. 9 

8, 840.  2 

16, 359. 9 

Denmark . . 

Austria _ 

Norway _ _ 

Ireland . . 

Belgium-Luxemburg-  - 

Sweden . 

Trieste  . 

Iceland  _  . . 

Unallocated  miscella¬ 
neous  and  program 
costs8 _ -  . . 

21.3 

0 

24.9 
*  1.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.5 

3.8 

1-2.8 

20.7 
2.2 

0 

0 

0 

84.7 

176.5 
115.1 
119.  6 

36.5 

25.5 
33.3 
15.0 
10.0 

175.3 

182.0 

118.9 

116.7 

57.2 
27.7 

33.3 
15.0 
10.0 

260.0 

374.4 

341.9 

336.9 
254.8 
201.6 
152.7 

50.0 

25.0 

300.0 

0 

94.9 
2, 081. 1 

0 

10.6 

124.7 

0 

8.4 

0 

20.5 

426.4 
1,  743. 1 

170.5 

57.6 

14.2 

19.8 

23.3 

0 

277.0 
1, 448. 6 
1, 813. 8 

851.3 

408.1 
314.8 

198.3 

197.1 
35.0 

297.5 
1,  875. 0 
3,  556.  9 
1,021.8 
465.7 
329.0 

218.1 

220.4 

35.0 

3, 017. 8 

2,  684. 4 

2,  200.  7 

2,  058. 3 
1,  560. 1 

1, 080. 2 

811.5 

473.0 

436.7 

'  Represents  cancellations  of  previously  authorized  projects. 

a  Includes  management  costs  which  are  charged  to  specific  projects  on  their  completion  and  cannot  be  determined  precisely  In  advance. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Now,  as  to  investment 
guaranties  by  ECA. 

Cumulatively,  through  February  28, 
1950,  ECA  has  issued  guaranties  totaling 
$8,967,823,  of  which  $6,042,627  is  capital 
investment  and  $2,925,196  is  to  guarantee 
distribution  of  information  media  abroad 
by  private  American  concerns. 

The  capital-investment  projects  in¬ 
clude  a  carbon-black  plant,  a  watch  and 
clock  plant,  production  of  sewing-ma¬ 
chine  parts,  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  drill-chuck  manufacturing 
plant,  regulating  t  instruments,  miners’ 


safety  lamps,  streptomycin,  metal  spray¬ 
ing  equipment,  soluble  coffee  plant,  re¬ 
fractories,  railway  equipment,  materials 
handling  equipment,  electrical  insulat¬ 
ing  materials,  and  a  stone-cutting  yard. 

In  informational  media,  ECA  has  is¬ 
sued  guaranties  for  motion-picture 
projects,  magazine  projects,  book  proj¬ 
ects,  and  newspaper  and  news-agency 
projects. 

The  use  of  counterpart  funds  is  equally 
interesting.  As  of  January  31,  1950, 
local  currencies  equivalent  to  $3,598,200,- 
000  have  been  authorized  for  withdrawal 


by  ECA  for  use  by  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  report  issued  by  ECA  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1950,  shows  the  types  of  program 
and  the  country-by-country  use  of 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  my  remarks  the 
chart  which  shows  the  break-down  of 
approvals  and  withdrawals  of  European 
counterpart  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ECA  approvals  for  withdrawal  of  European  counterpart  funds  and  actual  withdrawals,  cumulative,  through  Jan.  31,  1950 


[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Purpose 


Total . 

Monetary  and  financial  sta¬ 
bilization.  . . 

Debt  retirement. . 

Promotion  of  production _ 

Agriculture . 

Land  reclamation... 

Forestry . . 

Other  agricultural 
programs _ 

Extractive  industries _ 

Coal  mining . 

Metal  mining . 


Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84 
and  389 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

3, 598.  2 

3, 385. 4 

3, 103. 5 

2, 906. 7 

494.7 

478.7 

1, 114. 0 
1,114.0 

1,114.0 
1, 114. 0 

1, 068. 7 

1, 068. 7 

1, 068.7 

1, 068. 7 

46.3 

45.3 

45.3 

45.3 

2, 079. 9 

1, 882.  2 

1, 647. 2 

1, 464. 5 

432.7 

417.7 

187.2 

172:2 

153.7 

153.7 

33.5 

18.6 

73.7 

3.0 

110.6 

73.7 

3.0 

95.5 

73.5 

2.9 

77.3 

73.5 

2.9 

77.3 

.2 

.1 

83.2 

.2 

.1 

18.2 

300.1 

300.1 

266.0 

266.0 

84.1 

84.1 

296.6 

3.5 

296.6 

3.5 

262.5 

3.5 

262.6 

3.-5 

34.1 

84.1 

Purpose 

Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84 
and  389 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

Ap¬ 
proved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

With¬ 

drawals 

Promotion  of  production— 

Continued 

Manufacturing _ 

150.8 

150.8 

129.4 

129.4 

21.4 

21.4 

Primary  metals . 

54.6 

54.6 

49.7 

49.7 

4.9 

4.9 

Food  products _ 

24. 1 

24.1 

24.1 

24.1 

Machinery . 

17.1 

17.1 

12.1 

12.1 

6.0 

5.0 

Petroleum  and  coal 

11.5 

products.-- . 

11.5 

3.8 

3.8 

7.7 

7.7 

Fertilizer- . . 

8-4 

8.4 

7.0 

7.0 

1.4 

1.4 

7.  6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

Chemicals  and 

chemical  products. 

4.8 

4.8 

4.1 

4.1 

.7 

.7 

Pulp,  paper,  and 

8.8 

3.8 

8.8 

3.8 

Stone,  clay,  and 

glass  products— 

8.4 

3.4 

2.5 

2.5 

.9 

.9 

Rubber  and  rubber 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Other  manufactures- 

13.2 

13.2 

12.4 

12.4 

.8 

.8 
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[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84 
and  389 

Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84 
and  389 

Purpose 

Ap- 

Ap- 

Ap- 

Purpose 

Ap- 

Ap- 

Ap- 

proved 

With- 

proved 

With- 

proved 

With- 

proved 

With- 

proved 

With- 

proved 

With- 

for  with- 

drawals 

for  with- 

drawals 

for  with- 

drawals 

for  with- 

drawals 

for  with- 

drawals 

for  with- 

drawals 

drawal 

drawal 

drawal 

drawal 

drawal 

drawal 

Promotion  of  production— 

Other  purposes . . 

404.3 

389.  2 

387.6 

373. 5 

16.7 

15.7 

Transportation,  com- 

Construction  of  public 

munication,  and  utili- 

f 

buildings  and  housing 

1, 143.  6 

1, 033. 3 

806.6 

696.3 

337.0 

337.0 

146.5 

146.0 

136. 0 

136.0 

10.5 

10.0 

402.3 

292.0 

272. 7 

162.4 

129.6 

129.6 

136.8 

136. 3 

130.  7 

130.  7 

6. 1 

5.6 

4.4 

Merchant  and  fish- 

Public  buildings _ 

9.7 

9.7 

5.3 

5.3 

4.4 

89.4 

27.1 

89.4 

27.1 

59.8 

26.0 

59.8 

26.0 

29.6 

1.1 

29.6 

1. 1 

Roads _ _ 

Special  relief  projects _ 

61.7 

60.6 

58.6 

58.0 

3.1 

2.6 

Waterways  and  har- 

19.7 

19.7 

15.3 

15.3 

4.'4 

4.4 

Care  of  refugees  and 
miscellaneous  so- 

Communication  fa- 

cilities _ _ 

12.2 

12.2 

7. 1 

7.1 

5.1 

5.1 

cial  services...  ... 

61.0 

60.5 

60.0 

50.0 

1.0 

.5 

Electricity,  gas,  and 

Health  and  sanita- 

power  facilities _ 

Watet  systems _ 

590.  5 

590.  5 

423.  3 

423.  3 

167.2 

167.2 

5.2 

5.2 

3.1 

3.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.  4« 

2.4 

Transportation  of 
relief  packages _ 

Deficiency  materials _ 

38.2 

38.1 

38.2 

38.1 

5.5 

4.9 

5.5 

4.9 

Technical  assistance _ 

Loans  to  commerce  and 

4;  4 

3.2 

3.6 

2.4 

.8 

.8 

Payments  to  German 

industry  fn.  e.  c.).„  . 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2*5 

exporters _ 

143.4 

143.4 

143.4 

143.4 

Undistributed  promo*- 
tion  of  products . 

Tourism _ 

5.9 

5.9 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.9 

253.1 

182.0 

247.2 

176.1 

5.9 

5.9 

46.8 

33.3 

46.6 

33.1 

J2 

2 

Note.— "Dollar  equivalents"  are  used  as  a  rough  measure  of  transactions  which  occur  in  local  currency.  Dollar  equivalents  of  withdrawals  are  computed  at  the  conversion 
rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  and  amounts  approved  but  not  yet  withdrawn  are  computed  at  the  current  rates. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  An  interesting  item, 
the  first  on  the  tabulation,  is  $1,114,- 
000,000,  which  has  been  used  to  retire 
the  national  debts  of  several  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  used 
$784,000,000  for  that  purpose;  France  has 
used  $171,400,000;  Norway  has  used 
$73,500,000;  and  Austria,  $85,000,000. 

No  break-down  is  given  of  how  much 
of  the  counterpart  funds  are  spent  in 
the  dependent  areas  of  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries.  In  requesting  such  in¬ 
formation  from  ECA,  I  was  told  that 
France  is  the  only  country  that  has  used 
counterpart  funds  overseas,  but  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe. 

At  any  rate,  France  has  spent 
$85,000,000  of  counterpart  money  in  Al¬ 
geria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  the  Cameroons, 
French. Equatorial  Africa,  French  West 
Africa,  Madagascar,  New  Caledonia,  and 
miscellaneous  overseas  locations. 

This  is  quite  a  point  4  program  al¬ 
ready  in  prograss. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  present  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  programs,  the  furnishing 
of  commodities  and  materials,  and  the 
guaranteeing  of  American  investments 
abroad,  are  going  on  full-tilt  under  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  and  with  present  author¬ 
izations. 

Is  it  true  that  this  is  a  diminishing 
program  with  respect  to  ECA? 

But  there  is  no  time  limit  set  upon  the 
Information  and  Educational  Act  of 

1948. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  new  scientific  and  technical  assistance 
commission  if  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  ECA  and  entering  upon 
a  new  world  foreign-assistance  program 
to  extend  for  many  more  years? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  so-called 
point  4  program. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
also  vote  against  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  present  their 
amendment  and  explain  it,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  then  determine  how 
he  will  cast  his  vote.  As  always,  he  will 
be  guided  by  his  best  judgment.  On  any 
amendments,  I  withhold  my  decision  as 
to  how  I  shall  vote  until  the  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  thoroughly  explained 
and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  make  up 
my  mind. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  amendment 
referred  to  has  been  pending  here  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  there  are  pend¬ 
ing  numerous  amendments  which  have 
not  been  explained.  That  is  one  diffi¬ 
culty  regarding  the  ECA  bill — it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explained.  The  neces¬ 
sary  explanation  cannot  be  found  in  the 
report.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  been  asking,  not  only  today,  but  for 
several  days  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure,  cannot  be  found  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  other  Senators  who  de¬ 
sire  to  speak.  I  am  trying  to  conclude. 
This  is  the  only  time  I  have  spoken  on 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  if  the 
Senator  declines  to  yield,  I  shall  sit 
down. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator,  just  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
for  any  questions  the  Senator  may  de¬ 


sire  to  ask.  I  always  endeavor  to  treat 
the  Senator  from  Texas  with  utmost  re¬ 
spect,  because  of  my  love  and  affection 
and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  so-called 
point  4  European  program  has  been 
properly  explored  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  field. 
The  interest  of  and  the  benefit  to 
American  industry  and  labor  have  not 
been  shown. 

The  drain  upon  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  evident. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  point  4  legis¬ 
lation  which  after  all  is  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  State  Department,  should 
be  separately  considered,  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  hearings  and  studies  conducted  up¬ 
on  it,  in  which  the  full  facts  would  be 
developed. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  should  have  stopped  signing  blank 
authorizations  of  any  sort  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  national  and  international 
affairs. 

During  the  war  we  became  accustomed 
to  huge  outlays,  which  had  to  move 
quickly,  and  we  were  forced  to  place 
most  unusual  confidence  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  men. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  return  to  the 
administration  of  our  affairs  by  law,  and 
the  Constitution. 

We  cannot  undertake  at  this  point  in 
our  financial  situation  any  expenditures 
without  the  most  careful  scrutiny  as  to 
their  ultimate  costs  and  benefits. 

When  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  original  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  Treasury  surplus,  the 
first  surplus  in  16  years.  Today  our 
Nation’s  financial  situation  is  drastically 
different.  Compared  with  the  Treasury 
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surplus  of  $8,500,000,000  on  June  30, 
1948,  the  United  States  now  faces  a 
deficit  of  about  $6,000,000,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and,  I  am  told,  a 
deficit  of  $7,000,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Some  of  us  are  having  difficulty  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  punitive,  wartime  excise 
taxes.  A  billion  dollars  of  tax  relief 
here  would  work  wonders  on  affected 
industries.  And,  yet,  we  are  asked  to 
scatter  billions  upon  billions  around  the 
world. 

The  root  cause  of  Europe’s  present 
economic  situation  is  the  failure  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  those  countries  to  work  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

American  dollars  will  not  teach  them 
how  to  put  aside  their  ancient  grudges 
and  rivalries. 

American  dollars  will  not  accomplish 
integration  of  European  economies,  be¬ 
cause  as  long  as  our  taxpayers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give,  there  will  be  those  in  Europe 
who  reason,  why  should  they  work? 

America  cannot  forever  arm  and  sup¬ 
port  half  the  world. 

Our  national  debt  again  is  rising.  It 
is  now  about  two  hundred  affid  sixty  bil¬ 
lion.  And  that  two  hundred  and  sixty 
billion  debt  is  in  bonds  held  by  banks, 
insurance  companies,  other  business  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  by  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  American  citizens. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  people  to  put  a  stop  to  spend¬ 
thrift  government  and  keep  America 
strong  and  dynamic,  by  maintaining 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

This  system  has  produced,  over  2,000 
years,  more  wealth  and  happiness  than 
all  the  other  systems  together. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  the  people  of 
western  Europe  when  we  assume  their 
responsibilities. 

No  one  begrudges  aid  to  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  but  Europe’s  productivity  is  far 
above  prewar,  and  there  is  no  moral  or 
legal  obligation  upon  the  United  States 
to  finance  England,  Prance,  and  other 
countries  to  goals  of  commerce  they 
never  have  reached. 

Above  all,  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  to  help  preserve  freedom  for 
the  individual,  and  the  opportunity  for 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  skill  to  flour¬ 
ish.  These  wholesome  virtues  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  present  give-away 
show. 

Why,  the  same  principles  of  survival 
seem  to  apply  to  animals. 

The  seagulls  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
have  for  years  followed  the  fishing  fleet 
and  fed  off  the  refuse  from  the  fishing 
boats. 

Recently,  the  fishing  fleet  has  moved 
down  the  coast  to  do  its  shrimp  fishing 
off  the  Keys. 

The  seagulls,  accustomed  to  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  fishing  boats  for  food,  have 
been  dying  by  the  thousands.  In  the 
years  of  following  the  fleet  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  fish  and  dive  for  food. 

A  few  clever  ones  have  followed  the 
fleet;  the  others  are  dying  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  authoriza¬ 
tion  should  be  reduced  by  at  least 
$1,000,000,000,  and  there  is  urgent  need 
for  a  thorough  investigation  and  ac¬ 


counting  to  the  American  people  for  the 
billions  of  their  money  that  has  been 
spent  by  ECA. 

Mr.  LODGE  and  Mr.  KEM  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  any  other  Senator  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  speech.  There  are 
12  speakers  today,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  holding  the  floor 
if  some  other  Senator  wants  to  proceed 
to  address  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wants  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  of  if  any  other  Senator  wants  to 
ask  a  question,  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then,  because  of  the 
statement  I  have  made,  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject,  and 
I  plan  to  yield  two  or  three  times  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks  if  Senators 
have  any  questions  they  want  to  ask  me. 
I  suggest  doing  it  in  that  way,  rather 
than  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  each 
subdivision  of  my  speech. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
set  down  a  few  observations  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  record  with  regard  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  adventure  in  foreign  policy.  I 
want  to  do  so  because  I  think  the  record 
is  a  good  one;  it  is  one  in  which  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  can  take  pride  and  one  of 
which  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  I  think, 
approves. 

This  piece  of  legislation  came  out  of 
a  Republican  Congress  and  was  signed 
by  a  Democratic  President.  It  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  Republican  participation, 
but,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  represents  Re¬ 
publican  leadership.  I  know  that  all 
through  the  debate  on  the  basic  law  of 
the  Marshall  plan  the  words  which  came 
from  the  brain  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
VandenbergI,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  the  brains  of  other  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  contributed  important 
features  to  the  law.  The  initial  stages 
which  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  act, 
the  appointment  of  the  Harriman  com¬ 
mittee,  the  elimination  of  -the  $17,000,- 
000,000  authorization  which  was  at  first 
proposed,  the  decision  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  Brookings  Institute  on  what  the 
figure  should  be,  the  appointment  of 
such  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
American  as  Paul  Hoffman,  who  has  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
operation — all  these  things  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Republican  leadership  and 
Republican  interest. 

It  must  be  considered,  I  think,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
That  pact  sprang  directly  from  the  Van- 
denberg  resolution,  which  is  to  me  a 
classic  example  of  the  use  of  the  Senate’s 
power  to  advise  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  In  my  judgment,  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  the  finest  thing  that  has 
happened  since  the  end  of  hostilities,  in¬ 
sofar  as  measures  to  prevent  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  world  war  III  are  concerned. 
It  is  largely  Republican  in  inspiration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  of  1948,  which,  of  course,  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  doctrine  of  the  Republican  Party 


and  the  only  official  doctrine  we  have, 
has  this  to  say  regarding  foreign  rela¬ 
tions: 

We  dedicate  our  foreign  policy  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  a  free  America  in  a  free  world  of 
free  men.  With  neither  malice  nor  desire 
for  conquest,  we  shall  strive  for  a  just  peace 
with  all  nations. 

America  is  deeply  interested  in  the  sta¬ 
bility,  security,  and  liberty  of  other  inde¬ 
pendent  peoples.  Within  the  prudent  limits 
.of  our  own  economic  welfare,  we  shall  co¬ 
operate,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  to  assist  other  peace-loving  nations  to 
-  restore  their  economic  independence  and  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
which  we  fought  two  wars  and  upon  which 
dependable  peace  must  build.  We  shall  in¬ 
sist  on  businesslike  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  foreign  aid. 

We  welcome  and  encourage  the  sturdy 
progress  toward  unity  in  western  Europe. 

We  shall  erect  our  foreign  policy  on  the 
basis  of  friendly  firmness  which  welcomes 
•  cooperation  but  spurns  appeasement.  We 
shall  pursue  a  consistent  foreign  policy 
which  invites  steadiness  and  reliance  and 
which  thus  avoids  the  misunderstandings 
from  which  wars  result.  We  shall  protect  the 
future  against  the  errors  of  the  Democrat 
administration,  which  has  too  often  lacked 
clarity,  competence,  or  consistency  in  our 
vital  international  relationships  and  has  too 
eften  abandoned  justice. 

We  believe  in  collective  security  against 
aggression  and  in  behalf  of  justice  and  free¬ 
dom.  We  shall  support  the  United  Nations 
as  the  world’s  best  hope  in  this  direction, 
striving  to  strengthen  it  and  promote  its 
effective  evolution  and  use.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  progressively  establish  inter¬ 
national  law,  be  freed  of  any  veto  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
putes,  and  be  provided  with  the  armed  forces 
contemplated  by  the  Charter.  We  particu¬ 
larly  commend  the  value  of  regional  ar¬ 
rangements  as  prescribed  by  the  Charter;  and 
we  cite  the  Western  Hemispheric  Defense 
Pact  as  a  useful  model. 

That  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  platform,  which,  I  think,  estab¬ 
lishes  the  very  foundation  on  which  can 
be  based  support  of  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
part  which  Republicans  have  played  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan,  its 
administration,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  it  represents  an 
achievement  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say  that  no 
retreat  from  that  Republican  record  can 
have  my  approval. 

We  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
question  of  economy  and  the  cost  of  the 
project.  In  order  to  give  myself  some 
respectability  in  the  discussion  of  that 
subject,  I  should  like  to  submit  some  of 
my  own  credentials.  A  short  time  ago 
today  I  voted  against  the  river-and- 
harbor  authorization  bill.  I  think  I  have 
voted  for  every  motion  which  has  been 
made  for  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures.  I  am  the  Senate 
author  of  the  so-called  Lodge-Brown  Act, 
which  established  the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  the  most  far-reaching  at¬ 
tempt  at  Government  economy  ever  un¬ 
dertaken,  as  well  as  being  the  first  over¬ 
all  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  one  who  is  more  strongly 
in  favor  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government  than  I  am.  I  agree  with 
Calvin  Coolidge,  who  said,  “I  favor  econ¬ 
omy,  not  because  I- want  to  save  dollars, 
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but  because  I  want  to  save  people."  Or 
we  can  quote  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  said,  “Liberal  governments  are  often 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  pol¬ 
icy."  There  is  nothing  partisan  about 
it.  I  have  always  been  for  rigid  economy, 
and  reckless  Government  finance  alarms 
me  profoundly. 

But  the  last  place  in  the  world  where 
one  should  want  to  bring  about  any  false 
economy  or  dangerous  economy  is  in 
those  expenditures  which  involve  the  very 
security  of  our  country  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  instability,  full  of  dangers, 
and  in  which  large  amounts  of  dynamite 
are  lying  around  loose.  This  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  itself.  We  cannot  put 
a  magnifying  glass  on  it  to  see  the 
amount  of  dollars  we  must  put  into  it 
and  the  money  we  will  immediately  get 
back.  A  proposal  such  as  this  cannot  be 
measured  in  tha,t  way.  The  measure  of 
worth  of  this  proposal  is  the  security  it 
gives  to  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  America,  the  hope  it  gives  that  there 
will  be  peace  in  this  world,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  it  gives,  if  the  worst  should  happen 
and  we  should  once  again  be  involved  in 
the  tragedy  of  war,  that,  because  of 
what  we  have  done  now,  we  shall  have 
much  more  chance  of  being  successful. 

Testimony  has  been  given  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cost  of  the  project.  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  the  Administrator  of  ECA, 
said  in  the  hearings: 

You  will  recall  that  I  gave  my  solemn 
pledge  to  the  Congress  that  if,  as  things 
developed,  we  found  any  way  of  saving 
money  which  would  not  jeopardize  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program,  we  would  do  so.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  you 
that,  according  to  our  present  estimates,  it 
will  be  possible  to  save  $150,000,000  out  of 
the  appropriation  money  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  We  have  tried  to  overlook  no 
opportunity  for  saving  consistent  with  con¬ 
tingent  recovery,  and  we  have  had  good  luck 
in  several  directions,  notably  the  excellent 
European  harvests  of  last  year. 

Later  on  in  the  hearings  he  said: 

Well,  I  don’t  think  the  man  lives  that 
can  say  what  might  or  might  not  happen 
within  the  next  3  or  4  or  5  months.-  I  can 
assure  you  of  this,  that  if  there  is  any  change 
which  will  make  possible  cutting  out  items 
or  perhaps  lowering  costs,  such  as  would 
affect  the  cost  of  the  program,  we  would  take 
that  into  account,  of  course. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  that  this  program  would 
cost  less  than  what  was  first  anticipated. 
The  first  authorizations  aggregated 
$9,930,000,000.  It  was  originally  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  4-year  ptogram  would 
cost  approximately  $17,000,000,000.  It 
now  appears  that  the  total  amount  re¬ 
quired  may  be  less  than  $15,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  further: 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  American  aid  to  Europe  is 
declining  from  year  to  year.  You  wiU  recall 
that  American  aid  to  western  Europe  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948-49  was  about  $5,800,000,000, 
including  the  special  appropriation  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  appropriation  for  1949-50  was  about 
$4,200,000,000,  including  Germany. 

The  requested  appropriation  for  1950-51  is 
$2,950,000,000,  including  Germany. 


That  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  this 
project  has  been  administered.  It  is  the 
spirit,  of  course,  of  one  who  speaks  from 
the  experience  in  business  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  possesses.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  getting  a  bargain  in  the  conduct 
of  government,  I  think  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  bargain  we  are  getting. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  be  present 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  measure. 
I  have,  however,  gone  through  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  and  have  culled  out 
representative  statements  which  have 
been  made.  One  comment  was  made 
that  “anyone  who  contends  that  the  ECA 
program  should  be  continued  indefinitely 
certainly  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
himself.”  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  no 
one  has  said  that  the  program  should  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  present  bill 
is  for  a  single  year’s  authorization.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  a  4-year  program  in 
principle,  and  the  bill  carries  out  the 
express  intent  of  the  original  ECA  Act. 

There  is  nothing  anywhere  about 
carrying  on  this  program  indefinitely.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  merely  using  argu¬ 
mentative  language  without  much  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  European  countries  have  returned  to 
normal.  That  statement  was  made  by  a 
distinguished  Senator.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  have  made  it  if  he  had 
thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully, 
because  it  is  a  known  fact  to  everyone 
who  visits  Europe,  studies  Europe,  or 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that,  while  European  nations  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  production, 
have  made  tremendous  effort,  and  have 
shown  a  degree  of  industry  which  sur¬ 
passes  all  other  previous  records,  they 
are  not  back  to  normal.  Damage  of  war 
is  not  repaired  as  quickly  as  that.  The 
population  of  Europe  has  increased  10 
percent  since  1938,  which  makes  added 
demand  on  the  limited  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  supply  of  raw 
materials  from  the  Far  East  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  trade  with  eastern  Europe 
have  created  all  sorts  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  no  justification  for  saying 
that  European  countries  have  returned 
to  normal.  There  is  justification  for 
saying  that  they  have  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  and  that  their  production  has  in¬ 
creased.  When  I  hear  Senators  com¬ 
plain  and  use  that  as  an  argument  for  re¬ 
ducing  or  cutting  off  ECA,  I  cannot 
.help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  against  this  program  no  matter  what 
happens.  If  those  nations  had  made  no 
progress  at  all,  those  Senators  would  be 
here  saying  how  shiftless  those  ECA  na¬ 
tions  are  and  how  lazy  they  are,  and  we 
should  stop  aid  to  them.  Now  that  they 
do  well,  some  Senators  get  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  we  must  stop  it  because  they 
are  doing  well  and  they  are  getting  rich. 
As  usual,  the  truth  is  not  entirely  a  thing 
of  white  or  black.  Truth  is  Somewhere  in 
between.  If  one  wants  to  be  a  realistic 
policy  maker,  with  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  facts,  and  not  just  make 
arguments  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric,  he 
must  take  realities  into  consideration. 

The  statement  ifas  been  made  that  the 
figure  in  this  bill  has  been  taken  out 


of  the  air.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  ever  there  was  a  figure  which 
was  not  taken  out  of  the  air,  this  is 
such  a  figure.  It  was  reached  after  long 
and  detailed  studies.  Of  course,  it  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  certainties,  and  it  was 
made  with  the  express  understanding 
that  when  the  time  came  to  make  ap¬ 
propriations,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  would  take  into  account  changes 
in  costs  which  would  have  come  about 
due  to  local  conditions  at  that  time. 
When  I  heard  that  remark  made  I  asked 
the  ECA  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement 
showing  exactly  how  the  figures  are  ar¬ 
rived  at.  I  shall  read  excerpts  from  the 
statement: 

After-  prolonged  study  and  consultation 
with  the  ECA  staff  in  Paris,  the  experts  and 
technicians  of  the  OEEC,  the  ECA  staffs  in 
the  country  missions,  and  Government  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  participating  countries,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that,  in  view  of  the 
very  substantial  recovery  already  achieved, 
a  general  target  should  be  set  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  at  25  percent  below  the  aid  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  was  recognized  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  show  that  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  this  figure,  but  that  the  amount  indi¬ 
cated  would  suffice  provided  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  took  the  most  vigorous  ac¬ 
tions  in  various  areas  designed  to  reduce 
their  requirements  for  aid. 

Following  this  determination  the  individ¬ 
ual  countries  were  requested  to  submit  pro¬ 
grams  indicating  how  they  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  momentum  of  their  recovery  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  aid  indicated.  These 
programs  were  then  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
ECA  staff  in  the  missions,  the  office  of  the 
special  representative  in  Paris  and  by  the 
Washington  staff  of  ECA. 

The  balance  of  payments  data  and  the 
commodity-import  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1951  were  presented  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  are  contained  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  are  the  result  of  a  detailed 
reevaluation  of  all  the  factors  entering  into 
each  country’s  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments  and  recovery  programs.  One  of  the 
important  elements  in  the  computations  was 
the  balance  of  payments  status,  and  this 
item  has  not  been  abandoned  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  determination  of  the  aid  fig¬ 
ures,  as  indicated  by  Senator  Taft.  Thus, 
there  was  a  double  check,  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  original  judgment  about  the  size 
of  the  total  aid  figure  required  f<jr  the  fiscal 
year  1951  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  double 
check  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements. 

*  •  *  *  * 

As  to  the  $600,000,000  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  multilateralization  of  trade 
and  payments,  this  sum  is  not  an  extra 
amount  over  and  above  the  dollars  required 
for  imports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
but  is  vitally  needed  in  order  to  maintain 
the  necessary  level  of  dollar  imports  into  the 
participating  countries.  It  will  be  provided 
in  part  through  ECA  financing  of  goods  and 
services  for  participating  countries,  and  in 
part  through  a  new  central  Institution  (the 
proposed  European  Payments  Union)  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the 'participating  countries,  who,  in 
turn,  will  use  these  dollars  to  make  essen¬ 
tial  purchases  in  the  dollar  area.  These 
countries  will  either  receive  no  direct  aid 
at  all  from  the  ECA  or  an  amount  of  direct 
aid  insufficient  to  maintain  the  necessary 
level  of  dollar  imports.  Consequently,  they 
will  have  to  rely  on  receiving  a  part  of  the 
$600,000,000  withheld  to  promote  trade  lib¬ 
eralization.  This  sum  will  be  withheld  by 
the  ECA  only  until  the  participating  coun- 
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tries  have  agreed  on  the  details  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  European  Payments  Union,  or  upon 
other  satisfactory  trade  liberalization  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  require  dollar  support  and 
will  then  be  released  as  needed  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  the  EPU  and  enable  the 
countries  who  liberalize  trade  to  receive  the 
dollars  they  need  to  pay  for  necessary  dollar 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  that  shows  how  inac¬ 
curate  it  is  to  say  that  these  figures  were 
taken  out  of  the  air.  They  are  very 
carefully  worked  out,  and  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  respectful  consideration  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  aspect  of  this 
matter  is  not  simply  summed  up  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  dollars  involved.  Mr. 
Hoffman  made  a  statement  in  trying  to 
assess  the  broad  significance  of  ECA  in 
the  world  as  it  is  today,  which  I  should 
like  to  quote.  He  said: 

The  vortex  of  today’s  struggle  is  in  western 
Europe.  I  know  that  the  Kremlin  is  losing 
no  chance  to  try  to  wreck  European  recovery 
and  for  a  very  sound  reason — the  reason  is 
that  if  Moscow  can  halt  recovery  and  can 
win  in  western  Europe,  its  schemes  for  world 
domination  will  be  given  terrible  impetus. 
And  Moscow  knows  that  its  failure  to  halt 
recovery  will  mean  that  its  ambition  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  world  will  be  blocked. 

Six  months  ago,  the  Communists  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  showed  themselves  discouraged 
and  despairing.  The  Marshall  plan  has  frus¬ 
trated  them  and  turned  them  back.  But 
there  are  undeniable  signs  that  they  are 
taking  heart  again.  Their  hopes  have  been 
renewed  in  part  by  the  unhappy  plight  of 
China  and  by  their  wishful  propaganda  that 
some  in  the  United  States  are  becoming 
weary  in  their  resolution  to  carry  on  firmly 
in  their  support  of  the  European  recovery 
program. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  ask 
you  to  consider  our  request  for  1950-51 
appropriation  of  $2,950,000,000.  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  hugeness  of  this  sum.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  $3,000,000,000  is 
three  thousand  million  dollars — and  that  is 
a  lot  of  money.  I  hold  it  in  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect — every  penny  of  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  not  yet  ^con¬ 
cluded,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Senator’s  explanation  of  the 
various  criticisms,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
criticisms,  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  Marshall-plan  operation.  I 
recall  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  when  the  first  authorization  for  the 
Marshall  plan  was  before  this  body,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  me  by  his  statement 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  commodities  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  for  processing  and 
subsequent  export  to  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  I  recall  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  felt  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  shipments  of 
any  equipment,  machinery,  or  anything 
else  which  originated  in  the  Marshall - 
plan  program,  into  western  European 
countries,  which  might  have  potential 
war  use  in  eastern  Europe. 

Recently  I  have  read  that  many  trade 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  Marshall-plan  countries,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  and  Russia,  whereby 


huge  shipments  of  potential  war  goods 
are  going  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  had  recent  occasion  to  study 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  if  so,  whether  he  could  give  us 
some  enlightenment  on  the  subject  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  try  to  do  so.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  ever  said  I  was  opposed  to  send¬ 
ing  commodities  back  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  for  processing.  I  believe  that  what 
I  did  say  was  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  Marshall  plan  being  used  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  build  up  the  military  strength 
of  any  of  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  same 
thing.  We  can  send  commodities  into 
those  countries  and  get  things  back  in 
exchange  for  them  whereby  the  trade 
may  be  very  profitable  for  us. 

In  general,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  goods  which  are  sent  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries  in  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  can  roughly  be  classified,  broadly 
speaking,  into,  first,  those  goods  which 
are  of  direct  specialized  military  value; 
and  those  are  prohibited,  and  are  not 
sent  either  from  the  United  States  or 
from  the  Marshall-plan  countries.  So 
much  for  that  category. 

Then  there  is  the  category  of  goods 
which  are  predominantly  commercial  in 
nature,  but  have  a  certain  military 
value,  for  instance,  an  automobile. 
Those  are  subject  to  licensing. 

Then  there  are  goods  which  in  them¬ 
selves  have  no  military  value,  but  in  the 
production  of  them  there  may  be  trade 
secrets,  or  matters  of  that  kind,  which 
might  be  of  use  in  other  ways.  Those 
are  subject  to  licensing  also. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that 
all  the  categories  that  are  not  prohibited 
are  either  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  American  military  authorities,  or,  in 
the  case  of  certain  foreign  countries, 
the  shipments  are  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  authorities,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  authorities  are  satisfied  to 
have  the  shipments  go  on. 

This  is  not  a  subject  about  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  quick  and  easy  an¬ 
swer.  The  term  “war  materials,”  for 
instance,  is  a  very  broad  term.  It  covers 
a  wide  variety  of  articles,  and  each  sit¬ 
uation  has  to  be  judged  separately,  and 
has  to  be  judged  by  men  who  make  a 
profession  and  a  life-long  study  of  that 
subject.  It  is  emphatically  a  field  in 
which  there  must  be  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion,  because  it  is  a  highly  technical 
field. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  . 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  misconstrued  my  original  question. 
I  did  not  refer  to  commodities  to  be 
shipped  behind  the  iron  curtain  for 
processing.  I  thought  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  referred  to  commodities,  raw 
products,  which  would  be  shipped  under 
the  Marshall  plan  to  countries  in  western 
Europe,  I  will  say,  to  be  processed  there 
and  shipped  to  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  where  they  might  have  poten¬ 
tial  war  use. 


In  furtherance  of  that  phase  of  the 
program,  I  am  wondering  whether,  un¬ 
der  the  trade  agreements  which  have 
been  negotiated,  for  instance,  between 
Britain  and  Russia,  the  Senator  is  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  there  are  no  Diesel  en¬ 
gines,  or  any  parts  of  equipment  which 
might  be  used  by  the  satellite  countries 
for  war  purposes,  which  are  being 
shipped  by  Britain  to  Russia  and  Rus¬ 
sian  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
Senator’s  question.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  that  is  shipped  behind  the  iron 
curtain  could  be  used  for  war.  Such  an 
article  as  soap,  for  instance,  has  military 
value.  A  screwdriver  has  military 
value.  An  ice  pick  has  military  value. 
It  is  hard  to  mention  anything  that  has 
not  some  military  value,  and,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
honest  men  can  have  differences  of 
opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  dogmatic  about  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  product  ought  to  go  or  not,  once  we 
get  out  of  the  strictly  military  field.  Of 
course,  we  all  agree  that  articles  in  the 
strictly  military  field  should  not  go,  but 
getting  into  the  field  of  where  things  do 
not  have  a  strictly  military  character,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
dogmatic  is  that  we  have  to  figure  on 
the  likelihood  of  hostilities. 

If  one  thinks  there  is  going  to  be  a 
war  in  6  months  then  he  would  probably 
shut  down  everything.  If  one  has  a  hope 
of  world  war  HI  being  avoided,  if  one 
does  not  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
war,  if  one  hopes  we  can  jostle  the  situa¬ 
tion  along  and  nurse  it  along  year 
after  year,  and  that  every'  year  that 
passes  is  that  much  gained,  then  one 
has  another  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Another  factor  which  would  influence 
one’s  judgment  would  be  the  quid  pro 
quos  we  would  get.  We  do  not  know 
what  some  of  them  are.  But  I  know 
that  it  was  stated  in  executive  session 
that  we  are  getting  some  things  back. 
That  would  influence  one’s  judgment.  If 
we  were  going  to  send  10,000  screwdrivers 
to  these  countries,  and  not  get  anything 
in  return,  we  might  feel  differently  than 
if  we  were  sending  them  10,000  screw¬ 
drivers  and  receiving  something  in  re¬ 
turn  which  would  be  more  useful  than 
the  screwdrivers  were.  Those  are  some 
of  things  which  would  make  one  feel  will¬ 
ing  not  to  be  rigid  in  one’s  thinking  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
these  observations  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  general  result  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  date.  There  are  some  respects  in 
which  it  has  been  a  very  real  disappoint¬ 
ment.  When  the  original  ECA  Act  was 
passed  many  Senators,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  Marsh¬ 
all  plan  there  would  be  some  real  in¬ 
tegration  in  Europe,  that  there  would  be 
some  reduction  of  the  trade  barriers,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  unified  European 
market  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  standard  of  living  would  be  raised 
and  on  the  foundation  on  which  the 
dreadful  military  weaknesses  of  western 
Europe  would  begin  to  disappear.  Un¬ 
fortunately  that  has  not  taken  place. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not.  The 
European  Payments  Union,  which  is  pro- 
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vided  for  in  the  bill,  is  a  new  step  to  try 
to  promote  that  objective.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  Senators  who  com¬ 
plain  because  Europe  has  not  integrated 
and  in  the  same  speech  complain  be¬ 
cause  we  are  placing  something  in  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  Eur¬ 
ope.  To  me  that  does  not  add  up,  it  is 
not  consistent.  So  much  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  accomplishments  have  been  mi¬ 
raculous.  The  increase  in  production, 
the  increase  in  living  standards,  the 
generally  more  optimistic  human  outlook 
that  has  come  into  being  because  the 
basic  factors  of  European  strength  were 
spark-plugged,  one  might  say,  by  the 
Marshall  plan,  has  been  a  sensation. 
Take  my  own  experience.  I  was  in  Eur¬ 
ope  during  the  war.  I  was  there  in  the 
fall  of  1946  and  then  in  1947  and  then 
in  1949.  So  I  have  been  able  to  see  the 
situation  with  my  own  eyes.  It  is  easy 
to  remember  back  to  1946  and  1947.  One 
can  remember  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
goods  that  were  in  the  shops.  The. way 
the  people  were  dressed,  the  typical  diet 
people  had,  the  way  they  talked  when 
they  were  spoken  to.  There  has  been  a 
dynamic  and  a  sensational  change  in 
that  respect.  That  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  the  Marshall  plan. 

In  France  the  Communist  movement 
has  been  stopped  absolutely  dead  in  its 
tracks.  Of  course,  that  is  due  in  part 
to  the  good  sense  and  the  essential 
strength  of  the  French  people.  But  it 
is  also  due  in  large  part  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  came  along  and  acted  as  the 
coordinator  for  all  the  basic  French  fac¬ 
tors. 

The  check  to  communism  can  be  seen 
in  the  elections  which  have  been  held 
in  the  French  legislative  districts.  It 
can  be  seen  in  the  way  the  circulation 
of  the  Communist  newspapers  has  de¬ 
creased.  That  is  not  simply  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  a  practical  fact. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  That  is  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  whether  they  are  grateful  to  us  or 
not.  So  many  people  ask  me  whether 
they  are  grateful  to  us.  I  do  not  know ' 
whether  they  are.  I  do  not  thfnk  that 
is  terribly  important,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  is  taking  care  of  a  sick  man,  and 
one  morning  he  comes  in  and  the  man 
feels  so  much  better  that  he  picks  up 
the  glass  of  water  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  and  throws  it  at  the  doctor.  If  the 
doctor  has  any  sense  at  all  he  will  be 
delighted  that  the  patient  is  becoming 
so  healthy.  It  seems  to  me  that  should 
be  our  attitude. 

We  do  not  want  them  as  satellites. 
We  are  not  trying  to  forge  a  chain  of 
allies.  We  are  not.  We  hope  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  become  strong  enough  so  that 
life  will  be  worth  something  to  them. 
That  is  all  we  want.  That  is  the 
strength  of  our  position.  We  are  not 
trying  to  create  any  satellites  or  slave 
states.  They  are  becoming  strong. 
When  they  get  strong  they  will  fight  for 
themselves,  not  because  we  want  them 
to,  but  because  they  want  to,  and  that 
is  much  better.  When  a  man  fights  for 
that  reason  he  really  puts  his  back 
into  it. 


I  do  not  believe  any  Member  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  say  that  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  has  not  improved  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
think  war  is  going  to  break  out  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  by  no  means  a  fatalist, 
si  do  not  think  world  war  III  is  inevitable 
at  all.  But  whereas  2  years  ago  we 
thought  we  might  have  10  or  15  years  in 
which  to  make  everyone  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  I  now  think  we  probably  have 
only  three  or  four.  That  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  saying  we  have  got  to  have 
a  war.  I  think  we  can  still  avoid  it.  But 
we  have  lost  time  in  which  to  get  the  free 
world  on  a  strong  footing.  To  talk  about 
reducing  the  amount  for  the  ECA  in  the 
face  of  the  present  world  situation 
strikes  me  as  being  very  shortsighted. 

Let  us  consider  the  rearmament  of 
Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
I  am  often  very  much  worried  as  to 
whether  that  is  proceeding  fast  enough, 
whether  enough  is  being  accomplished 
with  respect  to  it.  I  think  it  is  very 
false  economy  and  very  wishful  thinking 
to  imagine  that  we  would  be  justified  this 
year  or  next  year  in  reducing  the 
amounts  which  we  spend,  either  for  our 
own  national  defense  or  for  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  for  military  aid  to  Europe — as 
all  three  function  in  a  large  sense  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  am  afraid  that  any 
Senator  who  votes  to  cut  down  these 
large  amounts  now  will,  when  he  looks 
back  or  historians  look  back  on  his  rec¬ 
ord  10  or  15  years  from  now,  find  that  it 
will  then  look  as  though  he  did  not  have 
very  much  foresight.  So,  for  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  I  have  stated.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  approved  and  the  amount  will  be  kept 
as  it  is,  because  I  think  it  offers  the  best 
hope  we  have  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Regrettably,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1945  we  allowed  our  whole  armed  forces 
to  disintegrate.  I  do  not  say  we  demo¬ 
bilized.  That  is  much  too  orderly  a 
word.  The  whole  Army  and  Navy  which 
we  built  up,  perhaps  the  greatest  that 
had  ever  been  seen — it  had  never  been 
defeated  in  battle — all  of  a  sudden  sim¬ 
ply  disintegrated,  and  we  lost  the  great 
position  of  influence  we  had  at  that 
time  and  which  we  had  earned  by  our 
own  efforts.  I  am  not  going  to  say  whose 
fault  it  was,  because  I  think  it  was  a 
little  bit  of  everybody’s  fault.  But  now 
we  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
fallen  off  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  One 
falls  off  the  precipice  in  about  3  or  4 
seconds,  and  then  it  takes  10  or  15  years 
to  climb  back  up  aagin.  Now  we  are 
trying  to  climb  up  again  to  the  high 
ground  we  occupied  in  1945.  It  is  a  long, 
slow  process.  The  Marshall  plan  is  one 
of  the  steps  in  that  process.  If  it  plays 
a  part  in  preventing  world  war  in,  and 
if  it  plays  a  part  in  making  us  stronger 
to  resist  whatever  tragedies  or  disasters 
may  befall  us,  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  it  will  have  been  well  worth  the 
price. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  an  hour  ago  the  distinguished  ju¬ 
nior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  on  this  floor  propounded  the 
question:  What  will  happen  in  1952  af¬ 
ter  the  Marshall  plan? 


I  do  not  wish  to  let  that  question  re¬ 
main  a  purely  rhetorical  one.  Therefore, 

I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  give  a  par¬ 
tial  answer,  which  of  course  applies  to 
only  a  small,  tiny  part  of  the  present 
ECA  activity,  but  has  a  relevance  far 
beyond  that.  Indeed,  it  is  so  relevant 
that,  in  line  with  the  President’s  elo¬ 
quent  Speech  before  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  I  feel  that 
the  ECA  experience  in  this  area  can  and 
should  illuminate  and  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  in  the  whole  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  What  we  learn  from  our 
experience  with  this  one,  small  part  of 
ECA  has  a  bearing  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution,  which  I  submitted 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  behalf  of  myself  and 

II  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  refer  to  Sehate  Resolution  243, 
which  calls  for  a  new  kind  of  campaign 
throughout  the  world — nothing  less,  as 
I  said  then,  than  a  campaign  of  ideas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  just  pointed  out,  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
in  such  a  critical  position.  We  now  oc¬ 
cupy  a  role  which  calls  upon  us  to  rally 
the  ideals  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world,  to  take  leadership  in  marshalling 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  mankind 
against  the  siege  apparatus  of  tyranny. 

I  have  been  gratified,  Mr.  President, 
and  honored  beyond  the  legitimate  ex¬ 
pectations  of  so  junior  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body,  by  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  spe¬ 
cifically  endorsing  Senate  Resolution 
243  in  his  speech  to  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

I  mention  this  resolution  again  now 
because  I  believe  that  the  ECA  measure 
now  before  us  represents  the  same  essen¬ 
tial  spirit  as  that  of  my  resolution — in 
the  ideological  field  as  well  as  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic.  Our  Marshall  plan  is  indeed  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  American  story 
to  which  the  President  referred  when  he 
endorsed  a  world-wide  campaign  of 
truth.  It  is  a  dramatic  expression  of 
democracy  at  its  best — of  democracy 
acting  boldly  and  imaginatively  to  meet 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  before  that  threat  has  had  a 
chance  to  secure  a  strangle  hold.  The 
Marshall  plan  has  placed  us  on  the  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  struggle  now  at  flood  tide 
in  western  Europe.  In  it  we  have  not 
only  a  great  humanitarian  project, 
unique  in  history,  a  project  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  generous  hearts  of  the 
American  people — a  project  which  mil¬ 
lions  among  us  would  back  on  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds  alone — but  we  have  at 
the  same  time  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war 
which  is  potentially  more  important 
than  our  jet  planes  and  our  battle¬ 
ships. 

However,  I  am  not  now  going  to  try  to 
review  those  broad  aspects  of  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  which  have  been  de¬ 
bated  at  such  length  in  the  past  2  years. 
Instead,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  one 
small  phase  of  that  program — a  small 
phase,  yet  one  which  illustrates  the  po¬ 
tential  power  and  impact  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  on  our  friends  overseas  when 
they  are  fairly  and  impartially  exposed 
to  it. 
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The  ECA’s  so-called  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program  to  my  mind  belongs  to  the 
category  of  policy  which,  though  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  unheralded,  expresses  the 
essence  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
in  western  Europe.  Here  in  this  little 
noticed  and  unpublicized  activity  wre  are 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  western  Europe — and,  fbr  that 
matter,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
this  policy  we  have  the  rivets  required 
by  our  mighty  ECA  structure — the  kind 
of  rivets  without  which  great  structures 
have  been  known  to  fall. 

This  program  is  not  point  4,  but 
perhaps  we  can  call  it  a  blood  cousin  of 
point  4. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is  a 
businesslike  little  venture  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  manifest  fact  there  is  more 
to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
free  world  than  simply  filling  up  the 
pipe  lines  with  American  goods — or  even 
filling  up  the  factories  of  western 
Europe  with  American  machine  tools. 
The  technical  assistance  program  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  is  the  people  we  are  after — 
the  people  who  consume  the  goods  and 
who  man  the  tools.  If  the  people  lack 
the  knowledge,  our  pipe  lines  will  run 
empty  and  our  tools  will  fail. 

Through  this  program,  which  is  only 
14  months  old,  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  available  the  accumu¬ 
lated  technical  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
tries  to  undergo  a  constructive  kind  of 
revolution — not  the  kind  of  revolution 
that  starts  out  with  mass  executions  and 
winds  up  as  a  cold-blooded  dictatorship, 
but  the  kind  of  healthy  mental  revolu¬ 
tion  which  can  bring  life  and  vigor  and 
vitality  to  the  economic  systems  of  the 
countries  we  are  trying  to  aid. 

We,  through  this  program,  are  now 
making  a  tiny  beginning  in  what  I  hope 
will  become  a  vast  national  effort  to  ex¬ 
port  abroad  the  imagination  and  genius 
which  are  the  core  of  what  we  call  our 
free-enterprise  system.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  develop  great  and  potent  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well  as  great  and  powerful 
allies.  This  technical  assistance  can 
grow  into  a  mighty  bloodstream  of  trans¬ 
fusion  into  the  enfeebled  and  anemic 
economies  of  Europe. 

In  France,  where  the  Communist 
threat  posed  itself  in  the  economic  ruins 
left  by  the  war,  American  experts  were 
put  to  work  to  help  rehabilitate  the  rail¬ 
roads,  coal  mines,  and  power  plants. 
France  has  already  increased  its  supply 
of  electrical  energy  to  50  percent,  and  by 
1S52  the  supply  of  electric  power  will  be 
double  the  prewar  level. 

In  Greece,  where  civil  war  with  the 
Communists  came  to  an  actual  head,  the 
whole  economic  machinery  that  men 
live  by  approached  a  complete  break¬ 
down.  American  technical  assistants 
not  only  ran  the  soil-reclamation  service 
and  public  roads,  but  also,  I  am  told,  they 
reorganized  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the 
Ministry  of  Supply,  and  the  Customs 
Service.  The  effects  of  the  American 
technical-assistance  program  in  Greece 
should  be  felt  for  decades  to  come. 

Trial  plantings  of  American  hybrid 
corn  have  boosted  production  in  some 
European  farm  areas  by  25  percent. 


American  methods  are  rehabilitating  the 
great  port  of  Rotterdam,  which  was  laid 
flat  by  the  Nazi  blitz.  In  Austria,  an 
ECA  mission  has  undertaken  a  complete 
productivity  survey  to  help  Austrian 
business  attain  the  efficiency  and  output 
without  which  no  country  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  modern  world. 

But  my  principal  point  today  is  the 
findings  of  the  so-called  teams  from  Eu¬ 
rope  that  come  to  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  ECA’s  tecnical-assistance  program. 

In  these  teams  we  see  how  an  intimate 
exposure  to  the  United  States  affects 
visitors  to  the  United  States  from  abroad. 
We  do  not  bring  these  visitors  here  to 
here  to  make  them  like  us.  We  do  not 
bring  them  here  so  that  we  can  brag  or 
boast  at  them.  We  merely  invite  them  to 
come  here  and  see  us  as  we  are — to  ob¬ 
serve  our  factories,  our  production  tech¬ 
niques,  our  labor  unions,  our  way  of 
working  and  producing,  of  playing  and 
praying  and  living.  These  men  and 
women  from  Europe  then  go  back  strong 
in  their  knowledge  of  us.  Even  though 
they  may  see  many  things  they  do  not 
like — even  though  there  are  many  Amer¬ 
ican  traits  and  habits  they  may  not  wish 
to  emulate — they  know  we  are  not  the 
warmongers  of  the  Russian  propaganda 
machine,  nor  are  we  the  stereotypes  of 
the  Hollywood  motion  pictures.  They 
have  been  in  our  factories  and  our  homes 
and  our  churches.  They  cannot  be  easily 
fooled  about  us  again.  The  ECA  so-called 
productivity  teams  have  been  selected  to 
represent  one  industry.  Management, 
labor,  and  technicians  all  have  had  a 
voice  in  their  make-up.  They  come  here 
and  travel  through  the  United  States  and 
study  the  United  States  economic  sys¬ 
tem  with  its  high  productivity  and  high 
returns  to  both  labor  and  management. 
Furthermore,  they  arrive  at  some  very 
startling  conclusions — that  is,  startling 
in  the  eyes  of  some  Europeans. 

Many  Europeans  believe  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  productive  advantage  lies  in  our 
heavy  and  expensive  machines,  which, 
they  think,  they  themselves  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy.  Instead,  these  teams  find 
that  in  the  great  mass  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  heavy  machinery  is  far  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  productivity-minded- 
ness  of  management  and  of  labor.  The 
people  contribute  more  than  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Without  the  people,  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  only  machines. 

The  visiting  teams  go  home  with  a 
sense  of  the  cooperative  spirit,  which, 
despite  all  differences  that  may  occa¬ 
sionally  make  for  industrial  disputes, 
actuates  us  far  more  than  it  does  any 
of  the  people  in  Europe.  Indeed  it  is  our 
most  distinctive  and  productive  asset. 
Furthermore,  these  teams  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  con- 
cinced  that  high  and  ever  higher  output 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
American  standard  of  living.  This  most 
obvious  fact  has  never  been  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Europe. 

Our  European  visitors  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  they  can  begin  to  close 
the  gap  that  separates  them  from  the 
American  standard  of  living  if  they  ap¬ 
ply  themselves  to  the  task  of  revamping 
their  economies  to  produce  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  at  low-cost.  Here  is  profit 
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for  the  worker  as  well  as  for  the  man¬ 
agement.  Such  a  realization,  once  im¬ 
pressed  on  all  classes  of  people,  rips  the 
foundation  out  of  the  Communist  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  free- enterprise  system  im¬ 
poverishes  the  worker.  Indeed,  the 
contribution  these  technical-assistance 
teams  are  making  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  European  labor  movement  is  im¬ 
measurable.  Let  me  cite  examples. 

Right  at  the  start  of  the  technical- 
assistance  program,  a  group  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  labor  leaders  came  here  to  study 
the  American  system.  When  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Norway  they  found  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  group  had  just  visited  Russia.  By  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  findings  of  the 
two  groups,  it  was  directly  seen  how 
infinitely  better  the  workers  fare  in  the 
free-enterprise  economy  of  the.  United 
States  than  in  the  economy  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Rv  This  was  strongly  brought 
home  to  the  Norwegian  people. 

Here  is  another  specific  illustration  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are  on  the 
floor. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  British 
steel  foundry  team,  whose  findings  in 
the  United  States  created  a  sensation 
in  Great  Britain: 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time  (American) 
managements  are  actuated  by  the  belief 
that  high  rates  of  production  are  essential 
to  individual  and  collective  success.  First, 
last,  and  all  the  time  (American)  workers 
at  the  bench,  at  the  machine,  and  in  the 
offices  subscribe  to  that  same  belief. 

This  does  not  sound  radical  to  our 
ears.  In  fact,  it  sounds  so  common¬ 
place  that  perhaps  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  I  read  it.  It  sounds  like  common 
sense.  For  us  here  in  the  United  States 
it  is  very  hard  to  realize  how  radical  this 
statement  sounds  in  England,  where 
there  have  been  no  antitrust  laws,  where 
British  business  leaders  have  conspired 
to  limit  production  and  to  hamstring 
competition,  and  where,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  the  London  financial  world 
bitterly  assailed  an  irregular  steel  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  the  introduction  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  which  stepped  up  pro¬ 
duction  and  cut  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  example,  and  the 
others  to  which  I  shall  refer  show  how 
visiting  labor  leaders  learn  from  us. 
They  can  and  do  return  to  Europe  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sum  of  the  things  that 
American  management  has  in  common 
with  labor  is  far  more  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  things  that  divide  them. 
This  is  a  very  important  discovery. 

Here  is  another  example.  This  is  what 
an  English  woman  worker,  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  productivity  team,  had  to  say 
when  she  went  back  to  England : 

I  am  going  back  an  ambassador;  I  came 
out  with  not  much  faith.  I  asked  operatives 
about  their  jobs;  whilst  they  did  work  harder, 
they  did  get  the  wage.  Some  of  the  women 
of  England  work  harder  (and  do  not  get  the 
wage?).  I  see  no  fear  now  of  the  stretch 
when  I  go  home.  I  will  have  a  rough  time, 
I  may  get  a  few  hairs  pulled  out,  but  I  will 
be  an  ambassador. 

Here  is  another.  Recently  a  group 
of  some  60  Dutch  farmers,  most  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  28,  came  to 
the  United  States  to  work  on  American 
farms  and  study  American  farming 
methods  for  a  period  of  about  7  months. 
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They  worked  at  the  usual  chores  of 
American'  farm  hands  and  they  were 
given  an  allowance  by  their  American 
farmer  hosts.  They  not  only  took  a 
wealth  of  modern  American  farm  in¬ 
formation  back  home  with  them;  they 
also  left  a  gap  in  the  hearts  of  their 
hosts.  This  is  what  one  American 
farmer  said  about  his  experience  with 
the  Dutch: 

Even  with  all  our  freedom  and  education, 
the  last  6  months  made  me  ashamed  that 
I  had  known  so  little  about  Holland.  Let’s 
have  more  of  this  exchange  to  get  better' 
understanding  among  the  common  people 
of  the  world  who  pay  the  taxes  and  fight 
the  wars.  The  experience  from  this  project 
will  long  be  a  cherished  memory  to  me  and 
my  family. 

This  farmer’s  testimony  shows  how 
the  ECA  program  works  helpfully  both 
ways.  We  give  much,  we  get  much  as 
well. 

These  are  samples  only.  Perhaps  most 
important  is  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  labor  leaders  on  these  visiting  dele¬ 
gations.  They  learn  here  that  the 
American  worker  is  not  averse  to  talking 
back  to  his  boss  and  going  out  on  strike, 
if  he  feels  that  he  is  underpaid  or  not 
treated  fairly.  But  they  also  learn  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  healthy,  vigorous 
labor  movement  that  is  not  dedicated  to 
those  two  Marxian  gods — class  warfare 
and  social  revolution.  They  can  and  do 
return  to  Europe  convinced  that  the 
sum  of  things  that  American  manage¬ 
ment  has  in  common  with  labor  is  far 
greater  than  the  sum  of  things  that 
divide  them. 

However,  the  labor  leaders  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  being  educated  by 
these  visits.  The  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  also  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  to  them  at  first  seem  surprising. 
To  many  Europeans  the  very  word 
“competition”  is  an  anachronistic  con¬ 
cept  which  they  pride  themselves  on 
having  outgrown.  They  come  to  the 
United  States  and  find  how  competition 
spurs  trade,  how  it  helps  develop  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  lowest  prices.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  home,  some  will  take,  we  can  hope,__ 
a  new  look  at  their  easy-going  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreements  to  split  markets  as 
well  as  at  their  philosophy  of  low  volume 
at  high  unit  profits.  The  management 
representatives  also  join  labor  in  the 
discovery  that  high  productivity  is  first 
and  foremost  a  problem  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  that  the  many  techniques  de¬ 
signed  to  make  products  both  good  and 
cheap,  which  they  observe  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
effort  between  management  and  labor. 
Here  I  shall  cite  a  single  example. 

The  members  of  a  French  industrial 
team  were  astounded  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  part  that  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  played  in  our  high  productivity 
and  by  the  large  part  played  by  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  gadgets  which  were 
the  fruit  of  productivity-mindedness  of 
American  industry.  They  returned 
convinced  that  their  own  French  indus¬ 
try  could  compete  in  world  markets,  by 
nothing  more  than  a  mental  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  its  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  through  such  ideas 
as  these,  and  only  through  such  ideas, 
that  Europe’s  second  industrial  revolu¬ 


tion  can  be  promoted.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  Europe  four 
times  since  the  end  of  the  war.  I  visited 
Europe  on  six  different  occasions  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  war  and  my  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Senate  last  December. 
I  can  attest  to  the  fact  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  that  these  ideas  are  beginning 
to  permeate  and  are  beginning  to  take 
hold. 

How  is  Europe’s  industrial  revolution 
progressing?  For'  my  taste,  it  is  pro¬ 
gressing  much,  much  too  slowly,  and  I 
lay  part  of  the  blame  on  ECA’s  slow 
start  with  its  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  A  few  simple  figures  will  show  you 
what  I  mean.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  in  March  of  1949,  only  a 
year  ago,  only  some  900  Europeans  have 
visited  this  country  under  technical  as¬ 
sistance  auspices,  and  only  a  handful  of 
American  experts  have  made  special 
trips  to  the  participating  countries.  This 
is  not  the  scale  on  which  we  should  back 
up  one  of  our  proven  and  biggest  weapons 
in  the  cold  war. 

Moreover,  the  full  propaganda  and 
educational  value  of  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  idea  is  not  being  sufficiently  ex¬ 
ploited.  How  many  Americans  know 
about  the  program?  Very  few.  How 
many  Americans  in  factories,  on  farms, 
in  colleges  and  business  schools  and  labor 
unions,  would  be  happy  to  do  their  part 
in  making  this  program  more  effective? 
I  submit  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  given  in  millions. 

I  believe  the  same  is  true  for  Europe. 
There  is  enormous  scope  for  broadening 
the  base  of  the  entire  program  through¬ 
out  Europe.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
trickle  of  a  few  hundred  Europeans  en¬ 
large  into  thousands — making  these 
same  study  trips.  In  these  trips  are 
values  that  will  far  outlast  1952.  In  them 
we  can  build  for  the  future,  as  indeed 
we  must,  when  the  Marshall  plan  ends. 

As  an  American  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
and  its  peaceful  aims  must  be  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  world — as  one  of 
the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy — I  would 
like  to  see  this  ECA  program  greatly 
and  immediately  expanded  so  that  it  can 
play  its  full  part  in  the  struggle  for 
men’s  minds  and  souls,  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman.  He  agrees  that  this 
type  of  activity  is  highly  productive  and 
that  the  only  limitation  upon  it  out  of 
ECA  funds  should  be  our  capacity  to 
organize  the  visiting  foreign  groups,  to 
get  them  here  to  the  United  States  and 
to  handle  them  properly  after  they  are 
here.  Mr.  Hoffman  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  other  ECA  effort  is  as  productive 
per  dollar  invested  as  is  this  one. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  this  great 
American  business  leader,  out  of  the 
wealth  of  his  experience  as  head  of  the 
ECA  program. 

I  therefore  propose  two  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  this  ECA  program 
more  effective.  I  propose  first,  that  the 
ECA  now  lay  plans  for  future  step-ups 
of  this  technical  assistance  program  far 
beyond  its  present  magnitude  so  that 
it  will  become  a  means  for  the  mass  in¬ 


terchange  of  peoples  between  the  United 
States  and  its  western  allies.  Such 
plans  take  a  long  time  to  mature.  They 
should  be  laid  with  an  eye  to  the  decade 
ahead,  and  not  merely  to  1951  and  1952. 
The  ECA  should  now  know  that  in  this 
area,  if  in  no  other,  it  is  the  present 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the  ECA  is 
to  have  a  successor  in  1953-54-55-56. 
The  present  ECA  4-year  plan  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  should  be  followed  at 
least  by  another  4-year  plan.  Let  us 
here  in  the  Senate,  as  practical  men  who 
want  the  great  benefits  and  values  of 
long-range  planning,  let  us  face  up  to 
this  question  now  so  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
and  his  aides  can  intelligently  plan  this 
long-range  program  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves  but  for  their  successors  of  1953. 
Let  us  express  ourselves  as  in  favor  of 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  care  to 
yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  he  is  not  referring, 
in  respect  to  prolonging  ECA,  to  the 
technical  side  of  it? 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  am  referring  to  the 
technical  assistance  program  only. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wanted  that  to 
be  clear. 

Mr.  BENTON.  This  is  the  great  area, 
Mr.  President,  which  was  discussed  at 
such  length  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska;  and  from  my  own 
experience  with  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
and  from  my  experience  in  the  State 
Department,  I  am  very  happy  to  attest 
my  belief  that  it  should  be  developed. 
In  this  area  there  is  no  question  that 
the  ECA  should  have  successors.  What 
the  successors  will  be  called,  who  they 
will  be,  what  duties,  activities,  and  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  assigned  to  them,  I 
am  not  now  discussing.  I  am  confining 
my  remarks  here  only  to  the  technical 
assistance  program,  though  indeed  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  other  areas  also  in 
which  the  ECA  will  inevitably  have  a 
successor,  regardless  of  the  name  by 
which  it  may  be  called. 

As  a  further  step  on  such  a  develop¬ 
ment,  I  had  intended  to  submit  on  Fri¬ 
day  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  that  would  earmark  $30,000,000  for 
technical  assistance  in  1950-51,  instead 
of  the  15  million  which  I  understand  is 
proposed.  However,  Mr.  Hoffman  tells 
me  he  doubts  whether  the  program  can 
be  efficiently  expanded  as  rapidly  as 
that. 

Further,  he  tells  me  he  will  and  can 
aim  toward  the  $30,000,000  mark  and 
come  as  close  to  it  as  he  can,  even  with¬ 
out  a  special  directive  from  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  special  earmarking  of  funds  in 
the  ECA  budget  by  Congress  is  unsound 
policy.  So,  after  my  talks  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  other  ECA  officers,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  my  amendment. 

However,  I  urge  the  Administration  to 
give  special  attention  to  formulating  a 
technical  assistance  program  for  the  next 
5  or  6  years,  instead  of  merely  for  the 
next  1  or  2  years,  based  on  the  experi- 
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ence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  organi¬ 
zation,  of  the  ECA,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  of  other  organizations. 
This  program  should  be  formulated  for 
the  purpose  of  greater  efficiency.  It' 
should  be  a  program  aimed  at  strength¬ 
ening  the  nations  of  the  world,  striving 
to  create  a  climate  of  resistance  to  Soviet 
aggrandizement  and  aggression.  In¬ 
deed,  it  should  be  a  fundamental  point 
of  study  for  Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  who  is 
charged  with  making  recommendations 
for  improving  the  dollar  gap  after  1952. 
Our  help  in  making  these  economies 
healthier  and  better  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  improving  this  dollar  gap.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  present  to 
Congress  next  year  a  program  for  the 
continuation  of  the  technical  assistance 
beyond  1952. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  ECA  pi’oceed  with  an  expanded  edu¬ 
cational  program  which  will  effectively 
call  on  American  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  for  full  support  of  this  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program.  This  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  in  the  United  States 
should  be  matched  by  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  in  Europe,  so  that  the  European 
people,  not  merely  their  labor  leaders 
and  industrialists  who  visit  us,  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  great  and  unprece¬ 
dented  service  we  are  placing  at  their 
disposal. 

I  am  not  proposing  additional  appro¬ 
priations  for  these  educational  cam¬ 
paigns,  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe 
they  can  be  carried  on  effectively  with 
present  authorizations. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
after  having  had  the  privilege  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  very  splendid  addresses  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton], 

I  feel  that  there  is  not  much  more  that 
can  or  should  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
value  and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  ECA  program,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Marshall  plan. 
However,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program,  and  then  to 
spend  the  major  portion  of  my  time  on 
that  portion  of  the  program  which  is 
known  as  point  4,  or  foreign  economic 
assistance  for  the  undeveloped  or  back¬ 
ward  areas. 

The  first  observation  I  want  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  ECA  is  that  I  believe 
the  entire  amount  of  $2,950,000,000  as  an 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  is  defi¬ 
nitely  needed.  I  again  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  as  many  members  of  the  public  as 
is  possible,  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
outlines  of  this  program  as  proposed  two 
or  three  years  ago  have  been  pretty  well 
followed  in  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  has,  however,  been  this 
one  change  or  alteration,  that,  despite 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  sent  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  terms  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram,  despite  the  costs  involved  in 
transportation  and  in  administrative 
matters,  the  over-all  cost  of  the  foreign 


economic  assistance  program  has  been 
held  down  to  a  basic  minimum.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  not  exceed 
$15,000,000,000  at- the  end  of  the  4-year 
period. 

I  believe  we  can.  ascribe  a  good  deal 
of  the  recent  reduction  in  cost  to  the 
splendid  administration  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  ECA,  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  well 
as  to  his  assistants,  and  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  operated. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  time  to  start  to  economize  on 
our  foreign-aid  program.  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  for  a  moment  toward 
that  matter,  because  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
brought  it  into  sharp  focus.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  before  us  calling  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  ECA  authorization,  I 
believe  it  merits  some  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  first  point  is  that  ECA  has  done 
its  job.  No  one  ever  said  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  or  ECA  would  save  the  world 
or  would  totally  rebuild  and  rehabilitate 
the  European  economy  or  remove  from 
Europe  all  the  causes  of  dissension,  dis¬ 
trust,  and  disunity.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  foreign  economic  assistance 
program  was  to  rehabilitate  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  Europe  so  they  would  be  on  a 
relatively  self-sustaining  basis.  The 
political  purpose  was  to  check  the  on¬ 
rush  of  Communist  aggression  and  in¬ 
filtration. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  argument  of  those  who  are  either 
openly  opposed  to  ECA  or  those  who  are 
asking  for  a  substantial  reduction,  is  the 
best  testimony  that  the  ECA  program 
has  fulfilled,  up  to  this  date,  its  responsi¬ 
bility. 

When  I  hear  Senators  say  that  ECA 
has  worked  well  to  serve  the  economy  of 
Europe  and  that  we  ought  now  to  curtail 
some  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
testimony  as  to  its  effectiveness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
emphasized  a  point  which  needs  to  be 
reemphasized.  Those  who  want  to  cut 
down  on  the  foreign  economic  assistance 
program  at  this  time  because  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  would  be  the  very  first  to  criticize 
had  it  not  succeeded. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  we  have  the  program  of  economic 
rehabilitation  in  Europe  on  the  upgrade, 
and  making  progress,  that  is  the  time 
to  continue  with  a  methodical,  well- 
programed  type  of  effort;  not  to  re¬ 
trench,  not  to  draw  in,  but  to  continue 
on  with  an  aggressive  economic  assault 
upon  the  conditions  of  poverty,  distress, 
disunity,  and  political  breakdown.  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  one  thing 
that  would  please  the  Kremlin  agents 
or  the  Politburo  more  than  to  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
beginning  to  retreat  from  its  original 
intentions  or  purposes  under  the  ECA. 

I  believe  the  thing  that  would  make 
the  Communists  happiest  would  be  to 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thought  that  now  is  the  time  to 
cut  off  a  billion  dollars,  or,  as  some 
persons  have  mentioned  $500,000,000, 
from  the  authorization  of  the  foreign 


economic  assistance  program.  That 
would  tell  the  Politburo,  the  master 
minds  of  the  Communist  organization, 
that  this  is  the  time  for  them  to  put  on 
the  pressure  and  to  drive  America  and 
its  programs  completely  out  of  Europe. 

It  is  strange,  it  seems  to  me,  to  note 
that  some  Senators  who  now  want  to 
cut  down  on  economic  assistance  to 
Europe  are  the  same  ones  who  only  a 
short  time  ago  asked  that  we  go  to 
Formosa.  It  was  proposed  to  go  to 
Formosa  to  stop  communism.  If  we  are 
to  prognosticate  what  will  happen,  we 
should  base  our  prediction  on  what  we 
have  seen  happen.  I  believe  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  its  operation  in  Europe 
has  done  more  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  free  governments,  to  strengthen  the 
free  economy  of  Europe,  and  to  stop  the 
political  infiltration  of  communism  than 
all  the  naval  units  or  military  or  armed 
contingents  that  we  could  send  to  any 
country  anywhere,  including  Formosa. 
I  find  in  that  argument  a  glaring  type 
of  inconsistency.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  to  get  out  of 
Europe,  where  we  have  a  fighting 
chance,  and  to  go  off  on  an  excursion 
more  than  6,000  miles  distant,  all  the 
way  to  Formosa,  where  we  do  not  even 
have  a  base. 

Mr.  President,  one  or  two  further  ob¬ 
servations.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
ECA  nations  are  trading  with  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  I  want  to  say 
that  if  there  were  no  trade  with  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain,  there 
probably  would  be  little  or  no  trade 
among  countries  in  western  Europe.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  United 
States  cannot  buy  all  the  exportable 
products  of  western  Europe.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious,  also,  that  the  historical 
pattern  in  this  world  of  economics  is 
that  there  has  been  a  traditional  trade 
between  western  Europe  and  eastern 
Europe. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  fully  answered  the  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  ECA  was  aiding  and 
abetting  countries  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  The  fact  is  that  our  friends  in 
western  Europe  must  trade.  If  we  are 
not  prepared  to  buy  their  goods,  they 
must  find  markets  for  them  some  place 
else.  In  some  instances  they  are  find¬ 
ing  markets  by  trading  with  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain  or  by  trading 
with  countries  who  are  not  too  friendly 
with  us. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  analogy  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
whether  participating  European  coun¬ 
tries  appreciate  what  we  are  doing.  It 
reminds  me,  Mr.  President,  of  the  early 
days  of  the  1930’s.  I  recall  that  cer¬ 
tain  interests  in  our  country  were  say¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  “We  must  have  help.” 
The  very  first  group  who  were  helped 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  were  banks,  railroads,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  some  of  the 
great  financial  institutions.  Once  they 
had  been  given  help,  they  did  not  come 
around  and  say,  “Thank  you  very  much.” 
It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  human  na¬ 
ture  that  once  a  person  starts  to  feel  a 
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little  better  he  forgejts  to  thank  his 
benefactor. 

I  am  quite  pleased  to  see  a  United 
Kingdom  and  a  France  standing  on 
their  own  feet  and  talking  back  to  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  sign  of  their 
health.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  improvement 
of  their  economic  structure.  All  of  us 
have  witnessed  the  situation  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  his  deathbed  who  starts  con¬ 
fessing  his  sins  and  promising  to  live  a 
good  life.  Suddenly  there  seems  to  be 
some  improvement,  either  through  med¬ 
ical  care  or  perhaps  through  a  miracle, 
and  the  individual-  becomes  a  little  re¬ 
gretful  that  he  told  his  family  quite  so 
much  of  the  sins  of  his  life.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  starts  to  take  back  some  of  the 
things  he  said,  denies  confessions,  and 
perhaps  even  becomes  a  bit  intolerant  of 
those  who  wish  to  criticize  or  interrogate 
him. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  Europe  is  a 
stronger  France,  a  France  which  does 
not  want  to  be  tied  as  a  satellite  or  step¬ 
child  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  seeing  a  United  Kingdom  which 
is  making  many  sacrifices  with  her  bal¬ 
ances  and  with  her  trade  in  order  to 
have  dollars  which  she  needs  to  keep  her 
economy  on  an  even  keel. 

Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  Frenchman 
or  an  Englishman  say  some  unkind  thing 
about  the  United  States.  When  such  re¬ 
marks  are  heard,  some  people  say  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  Europeans  are  ungrateful 
and  unappreciative  of  what  we  are  doing 
for  them.  I  repeat  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said,  that  what 
we  are  looking  for  today  are  not  satel¬ 
lites.  The  Communists  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  free  and  independent  nations 
who  will  stand  with  us  on  the  basis  of 
principle  for  a  common  cause  against  a 
common  enemy.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  gaining  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  more  observation  on  a  subject  which 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon  too  much.  Just 
a  year  ago  today  Congress  ratified  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  joined  other  nations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
they  will  be  strong  and  able  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  the  terms  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  Therefore  I  believe 
it  incumbent  upon  every  Senator  who 
cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  to  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  economic  assistance  progfam  so  that 
the  European  nations  will  be  worthy  al¬ 
lies.  We  do  not  need  paper  allies.  We 
do  not  need  facsimiles  of  allies.  We  do 
not  need  fictitious  allies.  What  we  want 
are  strong  contributing  and  cooperative 
allies. 

Therefore,  Mr .  President,  the  ECA 
program  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
defense  structure  of  western  Europe. 

We  are  exporting  a  large  amount  of 
armed  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  Every  sensible  per¬ 
son  knows  that  those  arms  will  for  the 
most  part  be  outdated  soon.  Every  sensi¬ 
ble  person  realizes  that  America  cannot 
arm  all  those  countries.  It  appears  to 
me  that  our  objective  should  be  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  economic  structure  of 
these  countries,  so  that  they  themselves 


can  make  very  much  larger  contributions 
to  their  own  defense  and  security. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  ECA, 
let  me  say  that  its  original  purpose  of 
offering  economic  rehabilitation  is  well 
under  way  of  being  realized  and 
achieved.  Its  political  purpose  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  onrush  of  communism  has 
surely  been  achieved.  At  least,  it  has 
held  the  line.  Certainly  it  has  provided 
the  opportunity  for  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  develop  and  to 
strengthen  free  political  institutions. 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  the  game.  This 
is  no  time  to  walk  about.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  were  at  this  time  to  reduce  sharply 
ECA  authorizations  or  appropriations, 
this  great  Congress  and  this  great  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  accused  of  having 
wasted  the  amount  of  money  which  we 
have  spent  up  to  now.  What  we  have 
done  up  to  this  time  has  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  two  years  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  strongly  support  the  full  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $2,950,000,000.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  too  much,  Mr.  President.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  when  Mr 
Hoffman  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  he  indicated  that 
he  felt  that  that  was  a  basic  minimum. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  at  page  6  of  the  hearings, 
said: 

I  wish  to  repeat  again  that  we  are  laying 
before  you  our  best  carefully  screened  es¬ 
timates  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  the  minimum  we  think  we 
shall  need.  But,  if  we  can  save  any  of  it 
without  wrecking  the  recovery  program,  I 
again  pledge  you  my  word  we  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  fac¬ 
tor  to  which  I  wish  to  return.  Too  many 
people  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
ECA  is  an  American  hand-out  to  some¬ 
one  across  the  seas.  Frankly,  the  ECA 
program  could  well  be  called’  a  self- 
defense  program  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  about  time  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  are  either  going  to  have  friends 
in  the  world  capable  of  standing  with 
us,  or  we  are  going  to  stand  alone. 
While  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
being  a  pessimist,  I  submit  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  150,- 
000,000  people,  cannot  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  for,  if  the  western  nations  of 
Europe,  the  so-called  North  Atlantic 
Pact  countries,  or  the  Marshall  plan 
countries,  were  overrun  and  taken  over, 
either  by  an  inside  Communist  Party,  or 
by  outside  aggression,  the  European 
economy  which  would  be  under  Com¬ 
munist  control  would  be  far  superior  in 
industrial  capacity  and  in  numbers  to 
any  amount  of  industrial  output  or  man¬ 
power  we  could  organize  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  program 
outlined?  The  alternative  is  spending 
many  times  more  than  the  amount  of 
money  requested  to  make  America  an 
armed  camp,  a  garrison  state,  involving 
such  an  expenditure  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  that  $15,000,000,000  will  seem  a 
small  appropriation,  indeed  merely  pea¬ 
nuts. 

By  spending  $2,900,000,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  we  can  increase  our  strength 
manyfold,  because  that  amount  of  money 
will  go  into  productive  processes  in  Eu¬ 


rope,  and  strengthen  Europe  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  we  spend.  It 
can  be  used  for  productive  purposes, 
which  will  result  in  making  strong  na¬ 
tions. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  point  4  aspect  of  the  program,  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  title 
V,  of  the  amendment  to  S.  3304. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  point  4.  I  am  interested  in  it 
because  I  remember  the  day  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  for 
a  “bold  new  program.”  I  know  how  the 
diplomats  of  the  friendly  countries,  our 
allies,  our  associates,  seemed  to  be  happy 
in  knowing  that  the  great  United  States 
Government  and  its  President  had  in 
mind  a  program  of  technical  assistance, 
scientific  assistance,  to  the  undeveloped 
and  backward  countries  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  or,  as  it  is  more  formally  known, 
the  program  for  international  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  proper  partner  to  the  ECA 
program.  The  ECA  program  is  pri¬ 
marily  directed  to  the  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  and  industrialized  areas  of  the 
world.  The  ECA  program  goes  to  that 
great  section  of  the  world  economy 
known  as  western  Europe,  which  is  a 
workshop,  literally  an  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  ECA  program  went  to 
that  part  of  the  world  which  was  largely 
destroyed  and  damaged  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II,  and  it  was  the  kind  of  a 
program  that  could  be  used  effectively 
by  an  intelligent,  modern,  trained, 
skilled  group  of  people,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  pretty  much  the  same  culture  we 
enjoy,  and  who  had  many  of  the  same 
ideas  and  much  of  the  same  economic 
orientation. 

The  purpose  of  the  point  4  program 
was  certainly  well  outlined  in  the  first 
page  of  the  supplemental  committee  re¬ 
port,  where  it  is  said  : 

The  declared  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  to  “develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills.” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  particular 
factor  in  American  life  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  We  are  proud  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  we  are  proud  of  our  skilled 
craftsmanship,  of  our  technical  know¬ 
how.  Just  as  we  have  great  economic 
strength  in  terms  of  dollars,  we  have 
equally  as  great  technical  strength,  the 
strength  that  comes  from  technical  skill. 

Title  V,  or  the  point  4  program  for 
international  development,  is  a  program 
to  tap  the  intellectual,  the  scientific,  the 
technical  resources  of  this  Nation. 
Frankly,  I  believe  its  dimensions  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the' committee  report  are  very 
limited.  I  believe  it  is  held  down  to  a 
basic  minimum,  when  we  consider  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Why  do  we  want  a  point  4  program? 
We  want  a  point  4  program  so  that  we 
can  tap  the  hidden  resources  or  the  un¬ 
tapped  resources  of  the  great  areas  of 
the  world.  There  have  been  speeches 
by  the  millions  all  over  America  about 
the  kind  of  a  world  we  could  live  in  if 
man  could  but  put  his  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  work  to  utilize  the  God-given 
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resources  of  the  land,  the  water,  and 
the  skies  in  the  development  of  a  better 
society.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
fabulous  resources  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  resources  which  have  never 
been  touched.  We  also  know  that  there 
are  great  dimensions  of  poverty,  hunger, 
sickness,  and  malnutrition,  and  all  the 
other  evils  of  humankind,  in  these  un¬ 
developed  and  underprivileged  areas  of 
the  world. 

We  know  by  now  that  if  there  should 
be  another  war  it  might  not  break  out 
in  Europe.  It  could  break  out  in  the 
poverty-stricken  fields  and  swamps  of 
Asia.  It  could  break  out  where  people 
are  hungry  for  a  little  medical  treat¬ 
ment  or  a  little  food.  Time  after  time 
very  profound  and  able  men  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  if  there  be  a  third 
world  war  it  may  well  not  start  in 
Europe,  it  may  start  in  Africa,  it  may 
start  in  Asia,  and  it  may  start  because 
of  the  illiteracy,  the  ignorance,  the  sick¬ 
ness,  and  the  hunger,  of  the  great 
masses  of  peoples  in  those  areas  of  the 
world. 

If  world  war  III  should  come  upon  us, 
$45,000,000,000  would  be  but  a  token 
appropriation,  and  there  would  not  be 
very  much  debate  about  it;  $45,000,- 
000,000  would  not  even  send  the  fleet  on  a 
long  excursion  into  battle,  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  against  a  pow¬ 
erful  foe  in  any  section  of  the  earth. 
So  I  am  convinced  that  what  we  have  to 
do  is  at  least  extend  a  program  we  have 
found  quite  successful  in  limited  areas. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  which  should  be 
known.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  living  in  lands  whose  resources 
are  not  being  fully  utilized.  They  lack 
the  skills  needed  to  turn  their  resources 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  These  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  population  receive 
only  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  income. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
United  States,  whose  150,000,000  people 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  income. 
This  will  give  Senators  a  rough  measure 
of  the  great  differences  in  the  standards 
of  living. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  in 
the  less  developed  or  underdeveloped 
areas  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Yet 
these  three-fourths  are  underfed,  victims 
of  malnutrition,  starvation,  and  poverty. 
The  average  diet  is  less  than  2,000  cal¬ 
ories  a  day — hardly  enough  to  live  on. 
Disease  goes  without  cure.  Every  child 
born  in  an  undeveloped  country  in  1939 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  only  30  years — 
less  than  half  of  the  life  expectancy  of 
children  born  in  the  more  developed 
countries.  The  death  rate  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  undeveloped  countries  is 
five  times  higher  than  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  developed 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking  about 
giving  people  Packards  and  Cadillacs, 
beautiful  yachts,  and  homes.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  or  not  we  can  cut 
down  the  rate  of  tuberculosis.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  possibility,  by  means  of  harnessing 
scientific  information  and  the  technical 
information  and*skill,  of  increasing  liv¬ 
ing  standards.  We  are  talking  about 


whether  or  not  it  can  be  possible  to  help 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
world  who  are  living  in  an  agricultural 
economy,  but  who  are  starving  to 
death — we  are  talking  about  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  lift  their  standard  of 
caloric  intake  just  enough  so  they  can 
survive.  I  do  not  say  that  is  a  very  bold 
program,  but  I  say  it  is  a  worth-while 
one,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  can  make  a 
contribution. 

It  will  do  little  good  to  talk  about 
having  freedom  in  India  and  having  free¬ 
dom  in  the  subcontinent  of  Asia,  or  even 
trying  to  have  some  freedom  in  China,  so 
long  as  people  are  dying  of  starvation, 
hunger,  sickness,  and  disease. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  peoples  are 
at  the  crossroads.  All  the  information 
we  send  them  over  the  radio,  and  all  the 
nice  resolutions  we  adopt  on  their  be¬ 
half,  are  not  going  to  save  them.  These 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  not  asking  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  come  and  feed  them. 
There  has  been  no  formal  request  that 
I  know  of,  from  the  subcontinent  of  Asia, 
that  we  come  and  take  care  of  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
dying  of  hunger.  There  is  a  hope  how- 
every  that  this  great,  powerful  country 
of  ours,  blessed  with  skill,  knowledge,  and 
information,  industry  and  technological 
know-how,  will  be  able  to  lend  ol’  to  send 
to  them  by  some  means,  or  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  a  few  of  our  technicians,  so  those 
technicians  can  work  with  their  people 
so  that  their  people  can  create  their  kind 
of  economy,  so  that  their  kind  of  econ¬ 
omy  can  provide  at  least  a  modicum  of 
subsistence  or  a  reasonable  living  for 
their  own  people.  To  me  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  too  much  to  ask  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  anything 
at  all  to  the  old  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
when  Cain  asked  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?’’  it  applies  to  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  people  of 
the  subcontinent  of  Asia  are  not  saying 
“Send  us  your  corn,  send  us  your  wheat 
to  feed  us.”  They  do  not  ask  that.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Senate  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  session  today  did  not  at  any  time 
in  his  speech  ask  for  any  hand-out  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  did  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  who 
addressed  the  Senate  at  an  earlier  date, 
ask  for  any  hand-out  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  If  they  did  ask,  we 
should  perhaps  respond,  but  the  point  4 
program  is  much  more  minimal — it  is  an 
investment,  not  a  gift. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  stop  com¬ 
munism  we  ought  to  find  how  commu¬ 
nism  starts  in  the  first  place.  Commu¬ 
nism  is  a  political  virus  born  in  the  dis¬ 
eased,  impoverished,  hungry,  and  fam¬ 
ishing  minds  of  men.  We  do  not  find 
Communism  starting  or  getting  any¬ 
where  in  a  country  which  is  economic¬ 
ally  sound,  socially  integrated,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  heritage  of  political  freedom. 
Communism  is  born  in  poverty.  One  of 
the  best  ways  in  the  world  to  stop  com¬ 
munism,  unless  one  wants  to  stop  it  on 
the  battlefield,  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
treasure,  is  to  stop  it  in  the  more  hu¬ 
mane,  decent  way,  and  that  is  to  pro¬ 


vide  for  the  people,  to  let  the  people 
have  use  of  the  services  that  are  here 
on  this  earth  to  rebuild  their  own  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  remake  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  choices 
before  the  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
people.  Hungry  stomachs  generally  do 
not  make  people  meditative,  and  do 
not  make  for  philosophical  minds. 
Hungry  stomachs  generally  make  for 
empty  heads,  and  empty  heads  gener¬ 
ally  find  room  for  Communist  ideology. 

Mr.  President,  one  choice  which  these 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
have  is  the  choice  of  communism,  which 
means  slavery  to  the  state.  The  other 
choice  is  the  democratic  choice;  that  we 
give  technical  aid  through  which  these 
people  can  improve  their  own  standards 
of  life  and  develop  their  own  political 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  believe  we 
ought  not  to  rush  into  this  matter. 
They  say,  “Let  us  wait  a  while.  Let  us 
study  the  situation.  Let  us  study  it  some 
more.”  I  say  to  such  people,  there  are 
times  when  we  have  to  quit  studying  and 
go  to  work.  There  are  times  when  ulti¬ 
mately  we  have  to  pick  up  the  books 
and  fold  up  the  notes  and  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  have  to  enter  upon  a 
program. 

The  time  is  running  short.  Someone 
once  said  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  never 
lost  a  war  on  the  battlefields;  that  he 
lost  them  on  the  rice  fields.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  China.  We  have  some  self- 
appointed  experts  on  China  without  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  having 
to  join  that  illustrious  band.  But  I  want 
to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  merit  to  the  statement 
that  something  happened  on  the  rice 
fields.  We  ought  not  to  be  kicked  around 
too  long  before  we  catch  on  to  what  is 
going  on.  We  ought  to  find  out,  if  it  is 
possible,  whether  something  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  happening  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  peoples  of  the 
less  developed  areas  the  alternatives  are 
very  real.  It  is  up  to  us  to  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  great  forward-looking 
program  to  give  our  neighbors  through¬ 
out  the  world  the  chance  to  fulfill  their 
economic  desires,  at  the  same  time  let¬ 
ting  them  choose  their  own  political  sys¬ 
tems.  If  we  let  them  down,  they  may 
well  fall  prey  to  the  serfdom  of  Com¬ 
munist  totalitarianism. 

Madam '  President  [Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine  in  the  chair],  to  those  who  say 
about  point  4,  “It  is  just  a  beginning, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  must  be  done,” 
I  wish  to  say  quite  frankly  that  a  great 
deal  more  will  be  required.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  kind  of  success  with  a 
$45,000,000  program,  it  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  that  150,000,000  Americans 
ever  had  in  their  history,  if  the  program 
works  at  all. 

This  is  one  time  when  we  have  a 
chance  to  be  on  the  moral  offensive. 
This  is  one  time  when  we  have  a  chance 
to  say  to  the  underprivileged  peoples  of 
the  world,  “We  are  going  to  try  to  help 
you  help  yourselves.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  not  sending  you  arms  or 
dollars;  we  are  not  even  asking  you  to 
eat  Wheaties  or  Rice  Krispies.  All  we 
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are  doing  is  saying  to  you  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there 
are  people  who  are*  working  through 
American  agencies  or  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies  and  re¬ 
lated  establishments,  people  who  knbw 
how  to  check  malaria,  people  who  know 
how  to  improve  and  enrich  the  soil  and 
to  check  soil  erosion,  people  who  know 
how  to  purify  water ;  and  these  people  are 
going  to  help  you  work  out  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  your  own  country.” 

In  my  great  State  of  Minnesota  we  pro¬ 
duce  about  90  percent  of  the  iron  ore 
used  in  this  country.  That  iron  ore  was 
not  worth  anything  when  the  Indians 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  living  there. 
For  thousands  of  years  that  iron  ore  lay 
just  under  the  surface  in  that  part  of 
this  land.  Until  the  white  man  found 
it  and  developed  it,  it  was  worth  nothing. 

However,  there  came  a  time  when  that 
iron  ore  became  productive  and  useful, 
when  a  few  intelligent  citizens  explored 
that  area  and  found,  just  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  vast 
quantities  of  that  red  earth.  They  said, 
‘‘This  is  iron  ore.”  They  knew  that  be¬ 
cause  of  .their  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge.  They  began  to  mine  the  iron 
ore  and  to  ship  it  down  the  Lakes  to  the 
blast  furnaces.  The  industrial  society 
which  we  have  in  America  today  would 
never  have  been  developed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  technical  skill  and  know¬ 
how  and  ability  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  tap  the  resources  of  Mother  Earth. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  matter,  Mad¬ 
am  President,  because  to  me  this  is  a 
program  of  peace.  This  program  forti¬ 
fies  our  moral  offensive,  our  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  political  offensive  in  this  world. 

In  addition,  this  program  gives  the 
United  Nations’  agencies  important 
functions  to  perform.  I  think  much  of 
the  trouble  with  the  United  Nations  is 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  to  do. 
Certainly  an  idle  man  is  the  devil’s 
workshop.  At  the  present  time,  too  much 
emphasis  in  the  United  Nations  is  in 
argument.  We  should  give  the  related 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  im¬ 
portant  functions  to  perform.  Organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  must  function. 

I  assure  you.  Madam  President,  that 
the  only  hope  we  have  for  world  peace 
is  to  develop  the  fingers  and  the  toes, 
so  to  speak,  small  apparatus  of  the  United 
Nations.  Almost  everyone  wants  to  get 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  working;  but  how  about  getting 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
working,  and  how  about  getting  the 
World  HealtlT  Organization  working, 
even  more  than  it  is  today.  Today  it  is 
doing  a  reasonably  good  job,  but  it  is 
just  beginning. 

I  submit  that  the  one,  real  hope  of 
making  the  United  Nations  a  reality, 
rather  than  just  a  political  fiction,  is  to 
have  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
do  the  job  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  problem, 
the  first  question  which  generally  is 
asked  is,  “How  much  will  it  cost?” 


Madam  President,  I  yet  have  to  hear  any¬ 
one  ask,  “How  much  will  it  cost  if  we  do 
not  do  this?” 

How  much  will  it  cost  if  we  do  not 
have  a  sound  ECA  program  that  really 
works?  I  want  someone  to  tell  us  how 
much  it  will  cost  if  we  ignore  human 
needs  in  two-thii'ds  of  the  world.  Once 
we  find  that  out,  we  will  learn  what  a 
bargain  we  are  getting  by  means  of  this 
program. 

The  committee  report  shows  that  very 
well.  This  program  is  not  solely  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  it  is  a  program  to  which  contribu¬ 
tions  will  come  from  the  other  nations — 
from  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  from  the  countries  which  will 
receive  assistance. 

The  over-all  total  cost  will  be  $85,500,- 
000.  Out  of  that  $85,500,000,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  being  asked  to 
authorize  $45,000,000.  Of  that  $45,000,- 
000,  $10,000,000  is  already  committed  in 
connection  with  programs  which  are 
under  way. 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  out  of  the 
forty-five  million  dollars  is  for  new 
activities. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  conclude 
my  discussion  of  this  matter  by  pointing 
out  what  the  committee  report  says,  so 
as  to  make  this  matter  quite  clear.  I 
read  now  from  page  3  of  the  committee’s 
supplemental  report: 

Because  of  some  misunderstanding  that 
has  arisen  about  the  nature  of  this  program, 
it  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  it  is 
neither  an  ECA  for  the  world  nor  in  any 
sense  a  capital  investment  program.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  program 
it  will  not  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Its  chief  cost  will  be  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  technicians  and 
other  personnel  and  not,  for  example,  to 
purchase  machinery,  food,  and  raw  materials. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  our  business  and  industrial  picture 
that  with  point  4  we  will  find  markets. 
We  cannot  sell  American  goods  to  pau¬ 
pers.  We  can  beat  our  chests  for  the 
next  10  years;  but  until  the  people  of  the 
world  have  raised  their  own  standards  of 
living  and  until  they  have  the  means  to 
buy  our  goods,  we  cannot  do  business 
with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  statement  which  I  have  prepared  on 
the  point  4  program,  as  it  pertains  to 
health.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  health  problems  of  our  people,  and 
not  only  of  our  people  in  America,  but 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  have  out¬ 
lined  in  these  pages  what  can  be  done 
under  the  international  development 
program  in  this  one  field  of  health,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  if  we  can  get  one-tenth 
of  what  is  outlined  in  these  pages  out  of 
the  $45,000,000  this  program  is  supposed 
ot  cost,  it  will  be  again  a  great  bargain 
for  the  people  who  are  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  other  matter.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
be  a  cosponsor,  along  with  about  16  other 


Senators,  of  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft],  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
pertaining  to  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  moved  by  programs  which 
in  a  way  help  people.  _  I  have  been 
brought  up  with  the  notion  that  people 
are  quite  important.  I  found  that  this 
program  had  performed  a  good  service 
during  the  years  it  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  ought  to 
be  continued.  I  recognize  that  the  State 
Department  has  recommended  against 
continuation  of  the  program.  I  also  re¬ 
cognize  that  about  a  year  ago  it  was  felt 
that  this  program  possibly  could  be  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  end  of  1950,  or  in  June 
1950.  However,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  know  that  this  is  the  only  program, 
the  United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund,  which  actually 
provides  food  and  other  commodities 
and  materials  to  children. 

The  World  Health  Organization  pro¬ 
vides  shots  of  penicillin.  It  goes  around 
cleaning  up  the  mosquitoes  with  DDT. 
It  provides  many  preventive  health  meas¬ 
ures.  It  provides  health  protection  in 
some  of  the  critical  areas  of  the  world. 
However,  the  United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  is  di¬ 
rected  specifically  to  the  purposes  of 
child  health.  It  has  two  purposes— 
postwar  emergency  needs  of  children  in 
war-devastated  and  occupied  areas,  and, 
secondly,  health  purposes  generally. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  why  we 
should  be  interested  in  children,  includ¬ 
ing  very  pertinent  quotations  from  scrip¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  ordinary  observations  by 
parents.  I  can  think  of  no  particular 
activity,  of  the  United  Nations,  of  a  spe¬ 
cialized  nature,  that  has  done  a  better 
job  or  that  is  more  vitally  needed  than 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
is  not  large,  an  additional  $25,000,000 
being  requested. 

I  have  outlined  in  rather  succinct  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  pages  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  hpw  this  was 
created,  and  what  the  financial  resources 
of  this  program  are.  I  have  also  out¬ 
lined  the  nature  of  the  program,  ana 
I  find  that  primarily  what  it  has  been 
doing  is  supplementary  milk  feeding, 
school  lunches,  with  the  funds  of  the 
UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  and 
that  the  funds  of  this  organization  have 
been  matched  by  the  governments  where 
the  program  is  carried  out,  and  by  volun¬ 
tary  agencies. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  get  this  sort  of 
picture :  The  United  States  Government 
dollar  was  first  matched  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  resulting  total  was 
matched  by  the  recipient  country  with 
an  equal  caloric  value  of  foods,  doubl¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  time  it  reached  the  re¬ 
cipient  child.  I  believe  some  32  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  fund  made 
their  contributions,  and  then  the  reci¬ 
pient  country,  in  which  the  child  was  a 
resident,  in  which  the  child  received  the 
food,  made  an  equal  amount  of  con¬ 
tribution. 
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■  What  has  been  the  work  of  the  organ¬ 
ization?  It  has  carried  on,  as  I  said,  the 
school-lunch  program  on  a  mass  scale. 
It  has  carried  on  a  very  vigorous  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  campaign.  Twenty-five 
million  children  have  been  tested  and 
vaccinated,  when  necessary,  against  the 
dread  disease  of  tuberculosis.  It  has 
been  able  to  assist  in  the  field  of  provid¬ 
ing  clothing  for  children.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  benefits  to  orphaned,  dependent, 
and  delinquent  children  left  in  the  wake 
of  war.  It  has  provided  training  in 
citizenship  and  in  productive  work  for 
literally  thousands  of  children  in  many, 
many  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  UNICEF  fund.  There  are 
other  medical  programs  designed  to  con¬ 
trol  syphillis,  malaria,  and  fly-borne  dis¬ 
eases  which  create  high  infant  mortality. 
There  is  the  milk  conservation  program, 
to  provide  clean,  safe  milk  in  countries 
with  little  refrigeration.  There  are  the 
refugee  projects  in  Palestine,  Ecuador, 
and  Pakistan,  where  UNICEF  assistance 
has  made  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  children. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rather  feel  that, 
when  our  great  Nation,  which  poured  out 
its  treasure  in  war  in  order  to  protect  the 
free  way  of  life,  has  an  opportunity  in 
time  of  peace  to  insure  the  conditions  of 
a  free  way  of  life,  or  to  preserve  them 
and  to  expand  them,  we  have  a  noble 
cause.  I  do  not  think  America  will  ever 
be  criticized  either  by  its  own  citizens  or 
by  people  from  without  for  having  been 
interested  in  the  underprivileged  and 
particularly  in  children. 

I  know  there  may  be  some  diplomatic 
reason  or  some  reason  of  protocol  why 
we  ought  not  to  continue  the  program 
such  as  the  emergency  fund  for  children. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  we  build  more 
good  will  with  one  glass  of  milk  under  a 
program  such  as  that  of  the  UNICEF 
than  we  do  with  all  the  confounded  nego¬ 
tiations  and  discussions  which  are  held  in 
the  Embassies,  for  at  least  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  citizens,  about  people — little 
people,  and  very  little  people,  who  some¬ 
day  can  either  be  our  friends  or  our 
enemies.  On  the  basis  of  all  that,  I  think 
it  is  good  to  deposit  what  we  have  in 
terms  of  good  will,  in  terms  of  hope  for 
the  future,  with  the  young  and  with  the 
underprivileged.  These  people  will  re¬ 
spond,  and  they  will  be  our  friends  in 
the  days  to  come.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  who  has 
any  sense  of  moral  justice  can  sit  idly  by 
in  a  world  in  which  there  is  sickness  and 
hunger,  and,  when  we  have  excess  sup¬ 
plies  of  powdered  milk,  excess  supplies 
of  powdered  eggs,  letting  them  rot  in 
caves,  not  do  something  with  them.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  Communist  propagandists 
must  be  having  a  field  day,  in  view  of  the 
millions  and  millions  of  pounds  of  eggs, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
butter,  millions  of  pounds  of  dried  pow¬ 
dered  milk,  and  other  commodities  which 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with. 

People  who  are  hungry  do  not  have 
time  to  listen  to  explanations  as  to  how 
we  got  into  this  mess;  all  they  know  is 
that  there  are  millions  of  hungry  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  know  that,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  program  that  does  not  run  into  the 


military-assistance  program  for  $25,- 
000,000,  we  would  be  able  literally  to  help 
millions  of  children.  I  submit  that  we 
would  even  strengthen  our  defense 
structure  by  doing  this.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  guns  we  can  send  under  the 
Millitary  Assistance  Program  for  $25,- 
000,000,  but  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
it  would  not  be  very  many. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  other  peoples  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  program  for  child  assistance  un¬ 
der  an  international  organization,  we 
shall  be  starting  to  build  the  kind  of  a 
world  in  which  we  want  to  live.  We  are 
working  with  young  people,  through  an 
international  body;  we  are  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  attitude  with  reference  to 
the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  have  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  offer 
for  the  Record,  first,  some  facts  on  the 
United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  and  also  a  letter  from 
Representative  Blatnik,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  select  committee  which  investi¬ 
gated  the  activities  and  the  work  of  the 
emergency  fund.  The  letter  gives  an 
evaluation,  as  an  official  report  to  the 
Congress,  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  wrhy  he  felt  that  the  fund  ought  to  be 
continued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre¬ 
pared  remarks  and  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund 

(Background  information  by  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey) 

I.  CREATION  OF  UNICEF 

UNICEF  was  unanimously  established  by 
the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  meet  (a)  the  immediate  post-war 
emergency  needs  of  the  children  in  war- 
devastated  and  occupied  areas  and  (b)  child 
health  purposes  generally. 

The  Assembly’s  action  was  a  result  of  two 
recommendations : 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  Herbert  Hoover 
made  a  world  food  survey  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman  and  on  his  return  re¬ 
ported  that: 

“There  are  somewhere  from  20  to*  30  mil¬ 
lion  physically  subnormal  children  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  millions  more  in 
Asia.  After  the  First  World  War,  we  gave 
restorative  food  to  10,000,000  undernour¬ 
ished  children.  I  deplore  that  this  special 
aid  for  children  has  had  no  counterpart  af¬ 
ter  this  war  and  suggest  the  redemption  of 
these  children  be  organized  at  once.  The 
job  could  be  done  with  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars — a  charge  beyond  any 
organized  private  charity  but  not  a  great 
sum  from  the  world  as  a  whole.” 

2.  The  last  UNRRA  council  meeting  in 
August  1946,  recommended  that  a  United 
Nations  childrens’  fund  should  be  established 
to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  start¬ 
ed  by  UNRRA  for  children.  This  fund 
should  utilize  any  existing  UNRRA  residual 
assets. . 

II.  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

The  fund  never  received  the  three  or  four 
hundred  million  dollars  which  Herbert 
Hoover  recommended  as  a  minimum  amount 
to  undertake  this  program,  nor  did  it  re¬ 
ceive  any  substantial  residual  assets  from 
UNRRA.  For  a  while,  it  looked  as  though 
the  world  had  established  a  pious  hope  with 


no  resources  to  make  it  operative.  Then, 
the  United  States  Congress  took  the  lead, 
and  voted  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  providing  $15,000,000  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  immediately  for  this  program  and  an¬ 
other  $25,000,000  to  be  made  available  as 
other  governments  contributed. 

The  matching  formula  established  by  the 
United  States  Congress  has  proven  a  re¬ 
markable  success.  As  of  this  date,  Congress 
has  appropriated  $75,000,000  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  fund  and  43  other  governments  have 
voluntarily  contributed  enough  money  to 
match  this  amount  by  more  than  $600,000. 
In  addition,  individual  persons  and  organ¬ 
izations  have  contributed  more  than  $11,- 
000,000  for  this  program,  which  were  not 
matched  by  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  only  $148,000,000 
which  UNICEF  will  have  had  to  spend  over 
a  3-year  period  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
all  over  the  world. 

m.  PROGRAM 
Supplementary  feeding 

By  general  agreement  of  the  Executive 
Board,  UNICEF’s  initial  resources  were  used 
to  meet  the  immediate  postwar  emergency 
needs  of  children  in  Europe.  Even  here  the 
assistance  was  limited  to  programs  which 
would  yield  quick  results  for  a  small  cost, 
such  as  dried  skim  milk  for  supplementary 
feeding,  and  fats,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  lard, 
and  margarine.  More  than  85  percent  of  the 
UNICEF  resources  in  the  first  15  months  was 
used  for  this  program. 

The  UNICEF  contribution  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  milk,  or  school  luncheon,  was 
matched  in  turn  by  governments  or  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  of  the  assisted  countries. 
Thus,  the  United  States  dollar  was  first 
matched  by  other  governments,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  total  was  matched  by  the  recipient 
country  with  an  equal  caloric  value  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  doubling  the  value  of  the  United 
States  contribution  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  recipient  child. 

Over  a  period  of  2  years,  five  and  a  half 
million  children  received  this  supplementary 
feeding  assistance  daily.  This  winter,  the 
use  of  American  skim  milk  surpluses,  made 
it  possible  for  UNICEF  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  to  8,000,000 -children,  nursing  and  preg¬ 
nant  mothers  receiving  a  cup  of  milk  daily. 

Antituberculosis  campaign 

But  feeding  the  children  was  not  enough, 
tuberculosis  had  reached  epidemic  propor¬ 
tions  among  the  children  of  war  devastated 
countries.  In  an  effort  to  check  the  spread 
of  this  serious  disease,  UNICEF  joined  forces 
with  the  Danish  Red  Cross  and  its  Scandi-. 
navian  associates  in  the  first  mass  preventive 
disease  campaign  in  history.  The  campaign, 
based  on  the  use  of  BCG  (Bacillus  Calmeet- 
Guerin),  a  vaccine  developed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  reduces  the  chances  of 
infection  by  80  percent  and  costs  only  a  few 
cents  for  each  child.  The  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  cooperated  in  the  campaign  with 
technical  assistance  and  a  resarch  project 
to  evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  campaign. 

Twenty-five  million  children  have  been 
tested  and  vaccinated  when  necessary  against 
this  disease  and  another  25,000,000  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  reached  before  January  1951. 

Clothing 

UNICEF  has  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  on  the  problem  of 
clothing.  Where  recipient  governments  will 
bear  the  cost  of  processing  raw  materials  into, 
shoes,  layettes,  coats,  or  socks,  the  fund  has 
provided  raw  materials  for  this  purpose. 
More  than  3,000,000  children  have  directly 
benefited  from  the  program,  and  many  older 
children  have  indirectly  benefited  through 
jobs  provided  by  this  program. 

Training 

To  help  the  thousands  of  orphaned,  de¬ 
pendent  and  delinquent  children  left  in  the 
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wake  of  war,  the  fund  has  assisted  the  train¬ 
ing  of  specialists  in  various  phases  of  child 
health  and  welfare.  These  specially  de¬ 
vised  courses  in  social  pediatrics  for  selected 
personnel  have  been  carried  out  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  .Governments  of  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Probably  even  more  valuable  than  this 
form  of  training  is  "on  the  ground”  training 
of  local  personnel  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America.  This  training  and  practice 
can  be  only  undertaken  where  there  are 
actual  supplies  to  teach  the  local  personnel 
"how”  to  care  for  children. 

Summary 

These  are  only  some  of  the  high  lights  in 
the  UNICEF  program.  There  are  other  med¬ 
ical  programs  to  control  syphilis,  malaria, 
and  fly-borne  diseases  which  create  high  in¬ 
fant  mortality.  There  is  the  milk  conserva¬ 
tion  program  to  provide  clean  safe  milk  in 
countries  with  little  refrigeration.  There 
are  the  refugee  projects  in  Palestine,  Ecuador, 
and  Pakistan  where  UNICEF  assistance  has 
made  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  millions. 

IV.  COMMODITIES 

All  of  these  programs — in  fact  the  very 
life  of  the  fund — has  been  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  discussion  organization,  but 
a  supply  operation.  * 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  Technical  assistance  for  long-range 
economic  development  Is  a  very  important 
concept  to  be  fully  supported.  But  children 
cannot  wait  for  the  long-range  results  of 
economic  development — their  need  is  for  to¬ 
day.  In  meeting  their  needs  today,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  best  method 
of  teaching  these  underdeveloped  countries 
how  to  care  for  the  long-range  needs  of 
children.  Children’s  programs  must  have 
supplies  to  supplement  technical  assistance. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  a  supply 
program:  A  supply  operation  based  on  the 
principle  of  national  governments  matching 
international  imports  is  a  guaranty  that  the 
governments  will  actively  participate  in  the 
program. 

It  is  easier  to  control  and  maintain  inter¬ 
national  standards  through  a  supply  opera¬ 
tion  than  with  a  servicing  program. 

It  is  a  practical  tangible  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  of  participating  in  international 
effort,  and  from  the  public  information  point 
of  view,  it  is  the  best  possible  method  of 
selling  the  United  Nations. 

A  program  utilizing  supplies  can  accept 
contributions  in  kind  which  makes  possible 
contributions  from  governments  who  are 
dollar  starved,  but  are  anxious  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
through  the  channeling  of  food  surpluses 
such  as  milk,  wheat,  fish  oils,  and  so  forth— 
from  food-producing  areas  to  needy  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
channeling  of  surplus  foods  into  noncom¬ 
petitive  markets,  such  as  refugee  projects  or 
school-lunch  programs,  will  not  affect  the 
national  or  international  price  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

V.  EVALUATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

(See  BtATNiK’s  letter  attached.)  i 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C„  April  26,  1950. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Hubert:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  are  one  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  3420,  a 
bill  to  continue  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund. 

As  you  know,  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments  made  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  organization  last  summer  and 


fall.  We  not  only  visited  the  headquarters 
of  the  organization  and  interviewed  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  every  section  of  its  work,  but  our 
committee  also  examined  the  field  program 
in  14  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  program 
which  I  believe  merit  the  support  it  appears 
to  have  in  the  Senate. 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
executive  director,  Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  of 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Denver  Colo. 
Mr.  Pate  first  learned  how  to  handle  the 
problems  of  an  international  supply  pro¬ 
gram  when  he  served  with  Herbert  Hoover 
in  the  American  relief  for  Belgium  and  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  Poland. 
During  the  second  World  War,  he  served  as 
director  of  the  civilian  relief  program  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  In  spite  of  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  and  the  bombing  of  Red 
Cross  trucks  overseas,  98  percent  of  Mr. 
Pate’s  supplies  reached  their  destination. 

The  story  of  UNICEF  is  even  more  re¬ 
markable.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  all  UNICEF  supplies  have  been  lost 
through  damage,  pilferage,  or  mismanage¬ 
ment.  A  detailed  system  of  commodity  ac¬ 
counting  is  maintained  for  each  step  in  the 
transportation  of  supplies  from  producer  to 
ultimate  consumer.  Thus,  UNICEF  officials 
can  tell  at  any  moment  the  exact  location  of 
a  load  of  Chicago  meat  or  Wisconsin  pow¬ 
dered  milk. 

This  seems  like  a  lot  of  work  involving 
a  big  staff— but  such  is  not  the  case.  By 
wise  planning  and  constant  spot  checking, 
UNICEF  officials  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
administration  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  program.  Moreover,  2  percent  of  this 
cost  is  used  to  pay  for  technical  experts 
associated  with  the  milk  conservation  and 
medical  programs. 

In  a  world  of  distrust  and  fear,  the 
Children’s  Fund  is  a  concrete  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  international  organization  can 
work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Our  committee  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  effective  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  international  tuberculosis  campaign  was 
being  conducted.  We  visited  a  state  serum 
institute  in  Copenhagen  where  the  tuber¬ 
culin  and  vaccine  were  being  produced  to 
•protect  millions  of  children  against  this 
dread  disease.  Without  UNICEF  supplies, 
this  joint  endeavor  (UNICEF,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  World 
Health  Organization),  to  conduct  the  first 
mass  international  medical  campaign  would 
never  have  been  made.  Today,  more  than 
30,000,000  children  have  been  examined  and 
vaccinated  when  necessary  against  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

In  Vienna,  we  saw  the  gigantic  soup 
kitchens  built  by  the  Nazis  to  feed  their 
occupation  troops, .  now  producing  a  nour¬ 
ishing  hot  meal  for  school  children  in  all 
four  zones.  For  UNICEF  supplies  are  given 
without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  political  belief. 

Wherever  these  supplies  go,  however,  the 
children  and  their  parents  know  where  they 
come  from.  In  every  country  we  found 
posters  acknowledging  this  program  as  a 
United  Nations  effort.  No  one. was  surprised 
to  see  a  United  States  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  Interested  in  these  expenditures  be¬ 
cause  American  supplies  and  American  per¬ 
sonnel  were  prevalent  in  the  program. 

In  Italy,  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  expressed 
his  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  to  children.  And  well  he 
might.  We  found  millions  of  children  in 
Europe  who  would  have  died  without  this 
International  humanitarian  enterprise.  In 
Asia  and  in  Latin  America,  UNICEF  pro¬ 
grams  are  Just  now  getting  under  way.  The 
United  States  Congress  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  program  terminate. 


The  United  States  Congress  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  starting  this  program.  Our  match¬ 
ing  formula  has  provided  the  Incentive  to 
make  it  successful.  I  earnestly  hope  we  will 
continue  to  take  the  lead  necessary  to  Insure 
its  continuation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  I 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  point  4  program  is  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  great  human  problem  that  the 
world  faces  today.  Two-thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease.  These  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  improve  their  lives.  But  they 
are  now  barred  from  improving  their  lot  by 
a  lack  of  the  technical  skills  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  spur  their  economic  development. 

The  President  has  emphasized  to  the  world 
that  greater  production  is  the  key  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace.  I  believe  that  under  the 
point  4  program  we  can  provide  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  with  the  technical  know¬ 
how  which  is  the  main  key  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  is  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  people  in  those  areas. 
Without  improvement  in  health,  economic 
development  will  be  impossible.  Under  the 
point  4  program,  therefore,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  United  States  extend  technical  aid 
to  these  people  in  combating  the  serious 
disease  problems  that  they  face.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  can  pay  rich  dividends  not  only  in 
human  lives  but  in  economic  progress. 

The  areas  of  the  world  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  best  health  also  have  the  high¬ 
est  productivity.  We  have  witnessed  sensa¬ 
tional  results  in  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  life  of  wide  areas  when  endemic 
diseases  are  eliminated.  In  some  cases,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  wiping  out  of  an  acute 
disease  problem  has  resulted  in  the  doubling 
of  agricultural  production. 

In  1945,  for  example,  a  campaign  was 
started  against  malaria  in  Greece.  Before  tha 
campaign  began,  one-third  of  the  workers 
were  unable  to  work  2  to  4  months  a  year 
because  of  attacks  of  malaria.  The  infant 
mortality  from  the  disease  in  some  villages 
was  close  to  100  percent. 

UNRRA,  and  later  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
Division  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Greece,  have 
used  the  magic  DDT  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  suffering  from  the  disease  from 
2,000,000  to  50,000  in  the  past  4  years.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  almost  98  percent.  DDT 
was  sprayed  from  the  air  and  crews  of  native 
workers  sprayed  the  walls  of  all  buildings  in 
infected  areas. 

DDT  has  made  it  possible  to  control 
malaria  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  The  work 
against  malaria  in  Greece  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  less  than  20  cents  per  person,  the 
local  cost  of  two  quinine  tablets. 

The  economic  results  are  dramatic.  Farm 
production  in  some  areas  of  Greece  has  im¬ 
proved  more  than  40  percent.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  campaign  is  resulting  in  a 
saving  of  from  30,000,000  to  60,000,000  man 
workdays  a  year. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  other 
regions.  The  discoveries  of  medical  science 
have  provided  us  with  new  weapons  which 
make  possible  real  progress  in  halting  pre¬ 
ventable  diseases.  The  use  of  DDT  against 
malaria,  and  penicillin  against  the  venereal 
diseases  are  two  of  the  most  striking 
examples. 

Countries  that  have  been  able  to  use 
modern  know-how  to  prevent  and  treat  dis¬ 
ease  have  made  great  progress.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  large  areas  of  the  world  where 
disease  takes  the  same  high  toll  as  in  past 
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centuries.  In  India,  for  example,  at  least  a 
million  deaths  each  year  are  attributed  to 
malaria. 

In  the  United  States  our  great  progress  in 
preventing  communicable  diseases  is  well 
known.  However,  much  of  the  new  medical 
knowledge  that  has  made  this  progress  possi¬ 
ble  is  still  confined  to  the  better-developed 
areas.  The  lack  of  water  and  sewerage  sys¬ 
tems,  for  example,  is  responsible  for  the  high 
rates  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  other 
diseases  in  wide  areas.  The  use  of  even 
rudimentary  sanitary  methods  in  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  waste  disposal  can  greatly  reduce 
these  diseases. 

I  believe  that  by  sharing  our  technical 
know-how  in  the  field  of  health  with  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  we  can 
help  them  overcome  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  their  economic  development. 
We  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which 
is  the  key  to  many  of  their  most  tragic 
disease  problems. 

The  health  projects  proposed  under  point 
4  are  practical  proposals.  They  are  based 
on  the  experience  that  we  have  gained  in 
operating  such  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis 
in  Latin  America,  and  on  multilteral  basis 
through  the  World  Health  Organization. 

It  is  proposed  that  point  4  projects  be 
carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
The  World  Health  Organization  was  con¬ 
ceived  4  years  ago  as  the  United  Nations 
agency  to  conduct  an  integrated  interna¬ 
tional  health  program.  Through  its  pro¬ 
grams  of  field  demonstrations,  technical 
training  of  medical  people,  and  technical 
advice,  the  World  Health  Organization  has 
established  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  an 
expanded  program  under  point  4  can  be 
based. 

The  United  States  has  also  developed 
through  various  inter-American  health  pro¬ 
grams  practical  methods  of  meeting  re¬ 
gional  health  problems.  The  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has 
worked  closely  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  now  the 
regional  office  of  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  this  hemisphere.  Under  the  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  Bureau,  United 
States  experts  have  been  detailed  on  scores 
of  assignments  to  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  have 
been  given  training  in  this  country.  These 
activities  over  the  past  40  years  have  aided 
materially  in  strengthening  health  services 
in  Latin  America. 

Similar  programs  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  an 
agency  of  our  Government.  I  believe  that 
the  Institute’s  programs  indicate  one  line  of 
approach  in  tackling  health  problems  under 
point  4.  The  Institute  sends  a  field  party 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  sanitary  engineers  to 
work  with  specialists  of  other  governments  in 
a  common  agency.  The  work  includes  the 
operation  of  health  centers,  projects  for  the 
control  of  diseases,  and  construction  cf 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems.  Health 
education  campaigns,  hospital  work,  and 
training  activities  are  also  carried  on. 

Through  these  programs  we  have  developed 
tested  procedures  which  will  constitute  basic 
guides  for  the  proposed  health  projects  un¬ 
der  point  4.  Technical  assistance  in  health, 
as  well  as  other  fields,  is  not  a  new  concept. 
Our  activities  under  the  program  can  be 
solidly  based  on  the  experience  gained  over 
a  number  of  years. 

The  improvement  of  the  health  -  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  is  of  direct  interest 
to  the  American  people.  Due  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  speed  and  amount  of  travel, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  now  neighbors 
of  disease  infested  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Freshly  infected  persons  from  these 
areas  can  now  step  aboard  planes  and  arrive 
in  the  United  States  before  symptoms  of 
illness  appear.  Because  of  this  new  situa¬ 


tion  control  of  diseases  at  their  sources — ■ 
such  as  is  planned  under  point  4 — is  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  democratic  nations  of  the  world  have 
another  great  stake  in  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  Disease  and  poverty  provide  a  fertile 
soil  for  the  introduction  of  totalitarian  sys¬ 
tems  that  threaten  peace.  By  helping  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  con¬ 
quer  their  pressing  problems,  we  will  help 
overcome  what  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has 
called  “the  apathy  of  despair.”  We  will 
demonstrate  the  dynamic  productivity  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Democratic  ideals  cannot  survive  in  a 
world  in  which  the  present  dangerous  eco¬ 
nomic  inequalities  are  continued.  In  terms 
of  nations  we  have  learned  that  there  is 
considerable  truth  in  the  old  saying  that 
“the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer” 
when  such  inequalities  exist.  Back  in 
1939 — before  we  had  embarked  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  war  induced  program  of  industrial 
expansion — our  per  capita  income  was  $554. 
In  that  period  the  average  citizen  of  one 
of  the  less  developed  countries  earned  about 
$40  a  year.  By  1947,  however,  the  per  caoita 
income  of  the  United  States  had  more  than 
doubled,  reaching  $1,400,  while  the  let 
of  the  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
had  not  improved,  and  in  many  cases  had 
declined. 

Thus  the  glaring  inequalities  in  the  world 
division  of  the  essentials  of  life  have  become 
progressively  more  apparent  in  the  last  10 
years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  communism  is  to 
seize  upon  the  misery  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  to  create  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  the  more  favored  nations — 
principally  the  United  States. 

The  point  4  program  offers  us  an  un¬ 
surpassed  opportunity  to  give  the  people  of 
these  areas  a  tangible  hone  for  the  future. 
It  offers  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  prospect  of  improved  relations  with  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere.  It  is  a  necessary  program. 
It  is  a  practical  program.  I  believe  it  should 
receive  the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  the  Congress  passed  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  It  was 
the  intent  of  the  designers  of  this  legis¬ 
lation,  based  on  the  popular  Marshall 
plan  of  the  time,  that  this  should  be  a  4- 
year  program.  We  are  now  considering 
the  third  authorization  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
original  act. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  motivating 
facts  which  made  a  program  such  as 
this  necessary.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
authorization,  the  economy  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  was  on  the  verge  of  a  com¬ 
plete  collapse.  Loss  of  income,  disloca¬ 
tions  of  trade  patents,  inflation,  and 
other  financial  problems,  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  war-worn  machinery  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  6  years  of  war.  Coupled  with  re¬ 
peated  Communist  attempts  to  sabotage 
recovery,  the  general  state  of  European 
morale  was  at  a  dangerously  low  level. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  act  as  quickly  and  as 
forcefully  as  possible.  As  a  result,  the 
first  authorization  for  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  was  necessarily  little 
more  than  stop-gap  legislation. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  foreign-assistance  pro¬ 
gram  has  served  a  very  definite  purpose. 
.There  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
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part  it  played  in  slowing  the  tide  of  com¬ 
munism  which  was  sweeping  across  the 
borders  of  our  wartime  allies.  From  my 
own  personal  observations,  and  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  authentic  reports, 
the  program  has  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  I  lived  in  Europe  a 
great  deal  before  the  war,  and  I  was 
there  when  the  war  ended.  I  saw  the 
havoc  and  the  destruction  wrought  in 
Europe.  I  remained  there  some  time 
after  the  war,  and,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  tried  to  make  a  study  of 
conditions  in  1945.  I  had  the  pleasure, 
last  fall  and-  winter,  of  visiting  in  20 
countries  in  Europe,  and  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  work  the  Marshall  plan  has 
accomplished  for  European  recovery  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  production 
of  Europe  has  increased  over  what  it  was 
in  the  prewar  years  by  from  120  to  130 
percent.  So  I  think  the  Marshall  plan 
has  been  very  useful,  and  I  compliment 
those  who  have  handled  the  plan  for  the 
remarkable  results  which  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  from  its  inception  up  to  1950. 
I  realize  that  it  cannot  be  discontinued 
and  cut  off  completely. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  program  has 
been  successful  and  has  worked  won¬ 
derfully.  Therefore  the  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  it  should  be  cut  back,  does  he? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  believe  it  should  be 
reduced  in  total  authorization,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  abolished  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator  mak¬ 
ing  that  general  statement,  or  is  he 
fortified  with  facts?  DGes  he  know 
where  cuts  should  be  made  in  the  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  MAYEANK.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  is  not 
as  well  versed,  perhaps,  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ECA  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Te;xas,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
cuts  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  European  countries,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  in  the  case  of  Italy  or  Greece. 
But  from  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
think  the  plan  has  been  a  success.  I 
think  that  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  in  some  places,  for  instance,  where 
expensive  engineers  were  hired  to  ar¬ 
range  plans.  I  think  there  may  be  many, 
places  in  which  the  authorization  could 
be  cut. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  in  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
Administrator  has  saved  $159,000,000 
from  the  appropriation  which  was  made 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  aware  of  that,  and  he 
is  making  this  speech  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  at  least  that  amount 
could  have  been  saved  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  before  the  Senate  last 
year.  However,  various  points  of  order 
which  were  made,  when  amendments 
were  offered  to  the  bill  at  that  time  pre¬ 
vented  a  reduction  being  made.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  when 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  representatives  ap- 
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pear  and  to  do  everything  I  can  to  aid 
in  bringing  about  reductions  wherever 
possible.  The  hearings  have  not  yet 
started,  because  we  can  have  no  appro¬ 
priation  before  us  until  an  authorization 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  can  be  done  within  the  au¬ 
thorization.  But  is  not  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  saved  $150,000,000  in 
the  present  year  evidence  of  his  good 
faith  and  his  intention  to  economize  and 
cut  down  wherever  possible?  Is  he  not 
in  a  better  position  to  know  about  the 
situation  than  are  we  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  correct  in  his  estimation  of  Mr. 
Hoffman.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem.  I  want  to  have  an  opportunity, 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  question  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
I  did  last  year.  There  is  always  the 
story,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  “Oh, 
this  money  has  been  authorized,  and 
we  have  got  to  appropriate  it.”  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  makes 
that  statement,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is 
talked  around.  In  many  instances,  and 
in  connection  with  many  types  of  bills, 
such  as  the  rivers  and  harbors  bills  and 
the  rent-control  bills,  we  hear  it  said 
“We  have  authorized  it.  Now  it  is  up 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  money.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  that  is  not 
true,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator,  know¬ 
ing  that,  is  not  going  to  be  influenced  by 
someone’s  statement  that  we  must  ap¬ 
propriate  all  that  is  authorized.  That 
has  never  been  true,  and  I  hope  it  never 
will  be  true.  When  Mr.  Hoffman  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  or  any  other  membor  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  a  perfect  right  to  interrogate 
him  thoroughly,  and  if  the  committee 
thinks  the  appropriation  should  be  re¬ 
duced,  it  can  vote  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  cut  an  appropriation  below  the  au¬ 
thorization. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  vote  what 
my  head  tells  me  to  vote. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  well  knows  that  I  vote  what  my 
head  tells  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand,  but 
the  Senator  has  just  said  that  because  of 
the  claim  that  the  authorization  is  so 
much  and  that  the  committee  must  ap¬ 
propriate  so  much,  the  committee  can¬ 
not  resist  the  pressure - 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  can  resist  any  pres¬ 
sure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Senator,  personally,  but  about  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  If  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  is  governed  by 
rumor  and  outside  talk,  and  not  by  the 
facts,  we  should  have  some  changes  in 
the  membership  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  did  not  say  that  the 
committee  was  governed  by  rumor  and 
outside  talk.  He  said  that  persons  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  say,  “This  amount  of  money 
has  been  authorized,  and  the  Appropri¬ 


ations  Committee  should  approve  it.” 
Not  that  the  committee  always  does  so, 
because  it  does  not,  but  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  the  voting.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  who  come  before  it  and  talk  to  the 
committee  do  not  have  any  votes.  It  is 
up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
vote  after  it  has  heard  the  testimony 
and  the  facts.  If  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  so  plastic  as  to  accept 
the  advice  of  someone  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  subject  but  who  says, 
“Well,  so  much  money  was  authorized 
and  you  have  got  to  appropriate  so  much 
money,”  it  does  not  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  ■  The.  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  did  not  say  that  the 
amount  must  be  appropriated  because  it 
has  been  authorized.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  at  one  time  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  act  and  the  appropriation  act  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Now  we  have 
an  authorization  in  a  certain  amount. 
Then  the  agency  which  is  affected  comes 
before  the  committee  and  says,  “The  bill 
has  been  passed  and  such  and  such  an 
amount  has  been  authorized,”  and  the 
agency  asks  for  that  amount.  I  did  hot 
say  that  the  committee  had  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  amount  asked  for.  I  know 
I  would  not  do  it,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  the  committee  would 
not  do  it.  However,  the  authorization  is 
a  talking  point  in  favor  of  those  who 
seek  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  All  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  does  is  to  give  permission  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  ap¬ 
propriate  that  amount  or  any  amount  be. 
low  the  authorization. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  committee  must  appropriate  the 
amount  of  the  authorization.  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  beyond 
being  influenced  by  so-called  semilobby- 
isifs  who  come  before  it  and  say,  “Con¬ 
gress  authorized  a  million  dollars  and  you 
have  got  to  appropriate  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.”  That  is  not  so.  That  is  not  true. 
Of  all  committees,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  know  that  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  certainly  knows  it  is  not 
true.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
certainly  knows  it  is  not  true.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  certainly  will 
not  be  influenced  by  lobbyists,  to  whom 
the  Senator  refers.  However,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  when  authorization  bills 
are  passed,  those  who  are  concerned  with 
them,  Government  agencies,  or  who¬ 
ever  may  be  affected  by  the  bill,  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ask  for  the  amount  that  was  au¬ 
thorized.  .  - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  may  be  so; 
but  I  thought  we  had  men  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  who  know  how 
to  say  “No.” 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  We  certainly  have 
such  men  on  the  committee.  I  am  one 
who  will  say  “No”  to  the  full  ECA  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Mr.  CONtiALLY.  That  is  all  right. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  the  Senate  is  now  discussing 
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must  be  cut,  or  that  the  Senate  cannot 
authorize  the  full  amount  that  is  asked 
for.  This  is  not  the  appropriation.  This 
is  the  authorization.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  two  bites  at  the 
chew.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has  only 
one.  All  he  can  vote  on  is  the  authori¬ 
zation.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  a  vote  on  the  authorization  and 
also  a  vote  on  the  appropriation.  He  has 
a  vote  whether  or  not  the  authorization 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom.  It 
can  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  if  that 
is  what  is  wanted.  But  the  Senator 
should  not  tie  the  hands  of  all  the  rest 
of  us. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  have  no  intention 
of  trying  to  tie  anybody’s  hands.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  feels  that  way  about 
it.  Last  year  I  voted  for  a  reduced  ap-^ 
propriation.  I  thought  the  amount 
could  be  reduced.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
been  able  to  save  $150,000,000.  If  we 
can  appropriate  a  little  less  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  cut  down  all  the  other 
agencies,  except  the  armed  services,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  follow 
in  the  interest  of  American  taxpayers  if 
we  were  to  make  some  reduction  as  well 
in  the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
ECA. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows,  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  calls  for  practically  a  billion 
dollars  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  certainly  does  know  that. 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  told  us  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  that  not  cutting 
it?  Is  that  not  cutting  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  off? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Now  the  Senator 
wants  to  cut  off  much  more.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  he  proposes  to  cut  off. 
He  wants  to  slice  some  more  off,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  details  involved.  He 
wants  to  get  a  big  butcher  knife  and 
slice  off  a  hunk. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  can  say  something  about  getting 
a  butcher  knife  and  slicing  off  a  hunk, 
but  I  visited  various  ECA  countries  last 
fall  and  winter  and  I  think  that  some 
money  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  many  days  did 
the  Senator  spend  in  each  country? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  need 
not  name  them  all. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  was  in  France  for 
quite  a  while.  I  was  in  Germany,  too. 
Of  course,  Germany  is  not  covered  by 
this  program.  I  was  in  Belgium. 

Mi’.  CONNALLY.  How  long  did  the 
Senator  spend  in  Italy? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  was  in  Italy  only 
5  days,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  mean  to  inter¬ 
rupt  him. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
I  spent  a  month  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  privileged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  sublime  committee 
which  is  above  everything,  and  knows 
everything  about  everything. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  committee  does  not  feel  that 
way  about  it,  and  neither  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  am  talking  about  the  other  Members. 
I  think  we  can  trust  them.  I  can  trust 
them  to  go  below  the  authorization  if 
they  want  to.  I  want  to  trust  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  does  not  want  to 
trust  them. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  wants  to  cut  the 
authorization  so  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cannot  appropriate  as 
much  as  I  want  them  to  appropriate  if 
the  facts  justify  it. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  program  there 
have  also  been  certain  inherent  weak¬ 
nesses.  Let  me  say  that  in  many  cases 
they  were  possibly  unavoidable,  but  I 
think  we  would  be  doing  the  American 
citizen  a  disservice  if  we  failed  to  take 
into  account,  while  we  are  considering 
another  authorization,  the  defects  of 
this  program. 

Before  I  get  into  the  principal  subject 
of  my  discussion  at  this  time,  I  want  to 
remind  the  Senators  of  the  termination 
date  of  this  program  just  2  years  hence. 
I  cannot  urge  them  too  strongly  to  begin 
to  think  now  in  terms  of  this  cut-off 
date.  It  has  been  foremost  in  my  mind 
since  the  original  authorization  was 
made  2  years  ago.  We  must  not  allow 
1952  to  find  us  without  a  specific,  well- 
thought-out  plan  with  which  to  meet 
the  expected  demand  for  an  extension. 

It  is  my  belief  at  this  time  that  I  shall 
be  unalterably  opposed  to  an  extension 
of  this  type  of  program.  After  4  years 
of  such  a  financial  crutch  as  we  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
they  should  certainly  be  prepared  to  ad¬ 
minister  their  own  economy  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  They  must  become 
financially  independent. 

When  this  condition  prevails,  the  time 
will  have  come  when  the  merchant 
traders  of  our  country  may  deal  directly 
and  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
the  businessmen  of  any  other  friendly 
country  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  we  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  implementation  of  a  less  socialized 
technical  assistance  program  than  that 
proposed  by  the  State  Department.  It 
would  be  well  to  head  off  this  grow¬ 
ing  trend  toward  controlled  economics 
right  at  this  point.  I  would  also  recall 
the  comments  I  made  to  witnesses  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  when  hearings  were  held 
on  the  guaranty  portion  of  the  point  4 
program:  It  is  well  and  good  to  develop 
underdeveloped  areas  abroad,  but  let  us 
not  overlook  our  own  under- developed 
aeras  at  home.  A  program  such  as  this 
must  be  geared  to  our  own  domestic  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  is  time  now,  before  we  even  enter 
into  a  program  of  this  nature,  that  we 
dispel  forever  the  unsound  current 


thinking  of  business  and  aid  on  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government  basis.  It  is  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
even  honestly  wanted  by  the  business¬ 
men  of  the  intended  recipients. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  an  end  of  this  so- 
called  cold  war  and  to  the  instinctive 
habit  of  foreign  nations  looking  to  us  for 
grants  and  loans,  we  must  plan  now  to 
buy,  sell,  and  trade  on  a  people-to-peo- 
ple  and  business-to-business  basis.  Un¬ 
til  we  finally  accept  a  sound  business¬ 
man’s  program  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  we 
will  continue  to  be  forever  and  eternally 
concerned  with  rising  imports,  falling 
exports  and  increasing  domestic  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  words  of 
caution,  I  shall  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  immediate  subject  we  are  consid¬ 
ering. 

It  was  just  a  few  days  ago  that  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  calling  at¬ 
tention  to'  the  alarming  figures  recently 
released  on  our  exports  and  imports.  I 
shall  not  bore  the  Senators  with  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  figures.  They  are  available 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Friday, 
April  14. 

This  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
germane  to  the  discussion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  presently  before  the  Senate.  My 
personal  concern  is  over  the  decrease  in 
our  exports  of  cotton  textiles  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  of  these  same  mate¬ 
rials. 

This  condition  is  directly  related  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  ill-advised  use 
of  this  foreign-aid  program.  I  have 
cautioned  against  this  in  the  past,  and 
supported  and  voted  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  agreements  last  year,  because  of 
my  fear  that  something  like  this  might 
happen. 

I  say  to  the  Senators  again,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we  are  disrupting  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  economy  in  supplying  our  excel¬ 
lent  machinery  to  European  nations  in 
order  that  they  may  process  our  raw  cot¬ 
ton  and  return  a  finished  cotton  textile 
to  be  dumped  on  the  American  market  at 
competitive  prices  below  those  at  which 
our  own  mills  can  produce  and  market 
the  same  products.  A  continuation  of 
this  condition  will  inevitably  lead  to  un¬ 
employment  of  our  textile  workers  whose 
machines  will  be  standing  idle. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
I  made  the  speech  the  other  day  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  several  of  the  larger  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  whose  memberships  include 
textile  workers  and  other  union  workers, 
have  likewise  shown  concern  about  the 
situation. 

My  previous  remarks  concerning  the 
export- import  trade  gap  were  general  in 
nature  and  have  not  referred  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  instance  or  country.  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  particularly  to  textiles,  because 
I  consider  them  to  be  just  as  necessary 
in  any  economy  as  radios,  soft  drinks, 
or  automobiles. 

I  am  going  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senators  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
this  program  as  experienced  by  one 
country.  It  could  well  be  the  ECA  “test 
tube.” 

I  have  in  the  past  pointed  out  that  our 
textiles  were  banned  from  Morocco,  and 
that  those  of  many  other  nations,  in¬ 


cluding  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  were 
replacing  them.  The  Department  states, 
as  appears  on  page  10975  of  the  Record 
of  August  4,  1949: 

Unrestricted  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  impossible  at  the  present  time. 
Imports  from  countries  not  in  the  dollar 
area  are,  of  course,  subject  to  other  criteria. 

That  ruling  places  in  a  more  favored 
position  than  the  United  States  the 
countries  of  Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

I  have  here  a  statement  released  by 
the  Textile  Export  Association  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  permission  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  report  by  the  association: 

The  association  has  questioned  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  United  States  goods  from  Morocco 
and  the  State  Department’s  abrogation  of 
an  existing  treaty  which  assured  an  open 
door  for  our  trade  there.  It  has  not  actively 
protested  heretofore  because  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  insisted  the  measures  were 
necessary  to  conserve  Moroccan  dollars. 
*  *  *  However,  since  the  embargo  began. 

United  States’  total  exports  to  Morocco  have 
increased.  *  *  *  On  January  1,  1950, 

Morocco  freed  certain  imports  including 
cigars  of  all  categories,  cigarettes,  soft-drink 
ingredients,  and  radio  sets,  while  still  ban¬ 
ning  more  essential  United  States  products, 
among  them  textiles.  These  facts  *  *  * 

indicate  that  the  embargo  is  for  some  other 
reason  than  economic  necessity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  read  the 
above  statement,  I  checked  on  it.  The 
Department  of  State’s  press  release  of 
December  31,  1949,  No.  1021,  lists  11 
items  which  can  be  imported  into 
Morocco,  and  the  products  mentioned  by 
the  association  are  included,  while  many 
more  useful  items,  including  textiles,  are 
left  off. 

I  ask  that  the  State  Department’s  re¬ 
lease  of  additions  to  the  Free  List  be 
inserted  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  ~  Mr.  President,  how 
do  the  natives  feel  about  these  regula¬ 
tions?  I  find  this  in  a  statement  released 
at  Lake  Success  by  the  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  North  Africa,  quoting  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  statement  says: 

As  one  example  of  French  exploitation,  we 
may  point  out  a  regulation  permitting  unre¬ 
stricted  imports  of  radios  and  cigars  from  the 
dollar  area,  while  keeping  embargoes  on  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  used  clothing  and  other  necessit¬ 
ies  urgently  need  by  the  naked,  indigenous 
populations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  an¬ 
swer  the  Department  of  State  will  make 
to  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
answer  except  that  our  decisions  are  dic¬ 
tated,  in  many  instances,  by  officials  who 
are  not  as  thoroughly  schooled  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  practical  business  as  such 
conditions  as  this  would  demand.  I  also 
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believe  that  in  setting  aside  our  treaties, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  usurping  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Senate.  When  he  decides 
that  we  may  export  radios  and  may  not 
export  textiles  to  a  giveh  country,  he  is 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  a  function 
of  the  Congress.  Even  if  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  permitted  it,  which  it  does  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  legislative  functions 
should  not  be  delegated  to  persons  who 
can  be  convinced  that  radios  are  more  es¬ 
sential  than  cotton  sheeting ;  that  a 
country’s  economy  can  be  improved  by 
importing  luxuries  and  embargoing 
necessities;  and  that  one  of  our  most 
hard  pressed  industries  should  give  up  a 
market,  acquired  for  it  by  the  hard  work 
of  our  veterans,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
products  made  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  objections  to  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  all  these  powers  and  func¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  State  are  per¬ 
fectly  valid.  I  do  not  mean  to  propose 
that  any  such  major  change  be  made  at 
this  time  in  the  administration  of  this 
current  foreign  aid.  I  do,  however, 
charge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
think  in  terms  of  2  years  from  now  when 
this  aid  is  supposed  to  have  served  its 
purpose.  Even  now  we  are  looking  to 
that  day  as  we  propose  to  make  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  of  money  for  this 
third  authorization.  I  shall  support  the 
move  for  a  material  reduction,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  lesser  amount  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program  during  the  second  and  final  half 
of  the  life  of  ECA. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  intend  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  termination  of  ECA  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  essential  to  the  recovery  from 
war,  even  though  there  are  many  who 
fear  it  is  only  temporary.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  it  has  been  worth  every 
cent  it  has  cost.  Even  though  there 
are  instances  where  it  has  raised  the 
standard  of  living  beyond  even  the  best 
prewar  years,  the  scales  are  balanced  by 
the  over-all  improvement  in  western 
European  economies  and  additional  se¬ 
curity  to  our  own  people. 

This  third  authorization,  in  a  reduced 
amount,- will  have  my  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port. 

Exhibit  1 

Textile  Export  Association 

of  the  United  States, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  27, 1950. 
For  release  Thursday  a.  m.  papers,  March  30. 

The  Textile  Export  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  complained  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  against  the  Department’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  Morrocco’s  embargo  on  many 
United  States  products,  including  textiles, 
according  to  Mr.  John  H.  Judge,  president  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Judge  said  that  the  as- 
saciation  has  questioned  the  exclusion  of 
United  States  goods  from  Morocco  and  the 
State  Department’s  abrogation  of  an  existing 
treaty  which  assured  an  “open  door”  to  our 
trade  there.  He  added  that  they  have  not 
actively  protested  heretofore  because  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  insisted  that  the  measures 
were  necessary  to  conserve  Moroccan  dollars. 

Mr.  Judge  points  out,  however,  that  since 
the  embargo  began  United  States  total  ex¬ 
ports  to  Morocco  have  increased  33  percent 
and  that  on  January  1,  1950,  Morocco  freed 
import  including  cigars  of  all  categories, 
cigarettes,  soft  drink  ingredients,  and  radio 
sets  while  still  banning  more  essential  United 
States  products,  among  them  textiles.  These 


facts,  he  asserts,  indicate  that  the  embargo 
is  for  some  other  reason  than  economic 
necessity. 

(American  traders  in  Morocco  have  re¬ 
peatedly  maintained  that  the  embargo  affects 
goods  formerly  sold  in  free  competition  by 
Independent  Americans,  while  most  of  the 
free  list  consists  of  products  which  French 
concerns  control  by  exclusive  agencies  or 
otherwise.) 

Mr.  Judge  said  that  in  1948  when  free 
competition  prevailed  in  Morocco,  the  United 
States  sold  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
goods  to  that  country  and  that  sales  were 
$600,000  in  the  month  of  January  1949,  but 
became  negligible  thereafter  when  the  em¬ 
bargo  was  applied.  The  potential  market 
is  estimated  at  more  than  6,000,000  yards. 
Much  of  this  business,  which  formerly  went 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  given  to 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  whose  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  France  are  observed 
while  our  treaties,  of  longer  standing,  are 
set  aside. 

Exhibit  2 

Department  of  State, 

December  31,  1949. 

For  release  at  7  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time, 

Monday,  January  2,  1950.  Not  to  be  pre¬ 
viously  published,  quoted  from  or  used  in 

any  way. 

Today,  the  protectorate  authorities  of  the 
French  zone  of  Morrocco  made  public  a  list 
of  goods  which  they  have  decided  to  add  to 
the  list  of  items  which  can  be  imported  into 
the  zone  without  official  allocation  of  ex¬ 
change. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Raw  jute  fiber. 

2.  Raw  cotton  fiber. 

3.  Manufactured  tobacco. 

4.  Certain  pharmaceutical  products:  anti¬ 
biotic,  radioactive  and  antimalarial  prod¬ 
ucts  in  quantities  authorized  by  the  central 
pharmaceutical  service  in  accordance  with 
the  need  for  each  product. 

6.  Raw  materials  for  soft  drinks. 

6.  Radio  sets,  including  spare  parts  and 
tubes. 

7.  Passenger-car  tires  of  special  sizes. 

8.  Station  wagons,  not  to  exceed  in  value 
$2,250  factory  list  price. 

9.  Jeeps  (all'classes)  and  similar  four  wheel 
drive  vehicles. 

10.  Sewing  machines  (all  kinds)  including 
needles  and  spare  parts. 

11.  Steel  tubes  and  joints. 

AMERICAN  STUDENT  NURSE  DAYS,  1950 

Mr.  MILLIKIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  455,  authorizing  the 
designation  of  American  Student  Nurse 
Days,  1950,  and  that  its  consideration  be 
proceeded  with  at  this  time. 

I  make  this  request  for  unnaimous  con¬ 
sent  at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran],  because  of  the  shortness  of 
time.  The  dates  set  in  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  are  for  May  6  and  7. 

The  House  of  Representatives  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent  passed  this  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  yesterday,  which  is  similar  to  one 
introduced  by  me  a  few  days  ago  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  help 
focus  attention  on  the  work  of  American 
nurses,  and  to  help  attract  and  retain 
students  in  the  schools  of  nursing 
throughout  the  country. 

The  nursing  profession  offers  much  to 
the  young  women  of  today,  not  only  by 
way  of  building  better  citizenship,  but 
through  the  opportunity  for  truly  con¬ 
structive  service  among  their  fellow  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

The  Senate  can  help  to  dramatize  ef¬ 
fectively  this  honorable  profession  and 
student  training,  which  means  so  much 
to  the  health  of  our  people,  by  passing 
this  joint  resolution  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  455?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  at  this  time? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  455)  authorizing 
the  designation  of  American  Student 
Nurse  Days,  1950,  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  have  this  joint  reso¬ 
lution  considered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
me  to  make  a  statement  on  the  un¬ 
finished  business? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  always  has  been  annoyed  and 
irritated  by  duplication,  overlapping,  and 
waste,  whether  of  action  or  of  words,  I 
shall  most  certainly  resort  to  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  effort  both  for  myself  in  speak¬ 
ing,  and  my  colleagues  in  listening,  as 
I  endeavor  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3304,  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  we  confront  an  issue 
today  which  has  had  world-wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  attention.  It  imports  and  in¬ 
fluences  have  been  tremendous,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  so  to  be  for  some  years 
to  come. 

A  year  ago,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  supported  ECA  both  in  word  and 
deed,  despite  personal  reservations  which 
I  expressed  on  the  floor  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  body.  What  I  said  then  I  shall 
not  repeat,  because  those  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  have  the  Record  to 
turn  to,  and  the  Record  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  But,  sir,  I  shall  say  that  interven¬ 
ing  events  have  served  to  support  the 
reservations  which  I  then  had  in  mind. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  today,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  despite  Mr.  Hoffman’s  com¬ 
plete  integrity,  despite  the  hopeful  op¬ 
timism  of  all  who  supported  the  pro- 
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gram  then  envisaged,  it  has  fallen  far 
short  of  some  of  its  well-intended  pur¬ 
poses,  and  yet,  I  am  ready  to  concede, 
even  in  the  face  of  its  faults,  which  have 
been  pointed  out  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  it  has  served 
its  major  purposes,  and  has  been,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  worth  the  well-known  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  American  taxpayer  has 
had  to  carry  as  the  result  of  its  enact¬ 
ment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  Congress  must  start  to 
think  and  act  in  the  interest  of  that  same 
American  taxpayer.  Too  long  now  has 
he  been  the  forgotten  man  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  patience  and  generosity. 
With  this  program  and  all  other  pro¬ 
grams  before  us,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  retrenchment.  We  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  finance  ourselves  and  support 
other  parts  of  the  world  on  book  entries, 
whether  they  be  written  in  black  or  red 
ink. 

Estimated  deficits  of  our  Nation  now 
figure  between  five  to  eight  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  and  all  of  these  estimates  stem  from 
reliable  authorities. 

The  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend 
programs  which  have  been  so  glibly  ad¬ 
vocated  in  many  quarters  will  never 
serve  to  relieve  us  either  of  our  deficits 
or  our  debts,  but  rather  only  jeopardize 
and  seriously  impair  the  very  fiber  and 
muscle  of  our  internal  structure,  which 
is  so  essential  to  our  own  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  free  men  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Of  little  value  is  a  well-conceived  for¬ 
eign  policy  if  our  Nation  is  without  the 
vitality  and  strength  to  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet  and  vigorously  defend  its  own 
principles. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  ECA  has  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  help  in  Europe? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  already  said  that  the  ECA  has 
served  a  very  great  and  important  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  world.  I  have  already  said 
or  implied  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
ECA  has  had  its  faults. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  talking  about 
its  benefits. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  conceded  that  the  ECA 
has  been  essential;  that  it  has  done  much 
good  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  it  is  an  essential 
organization  and  has  done  much  good, 
why  does  the  Senator  want  to  cut  off  one 
of  its  legs? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  one  of  its  legs. 
I  merely  believe  it  is  necessary  to  trim  its 
wings  a  bit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  in  doing  so  cut 
off  the  fingers  of  its  right  hand. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  these  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend  programs  will  never  serve  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  either  of  our  deficits  or  our  debts, 
but  rather  only  jeopardize  and  seriously 
impair  the  very  fiber  and  muscle  of  our 
internal  structure,  which  is  so  essential 
to  our  own  welfare,  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  free  men  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
who  depend  upon  America  today. 


Of  little  value  is  a  well-conceived  for¬ 
eign  policy  if  our  Nation  is  without  the 
vitality  and  strength  to  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet  and  vigorously  defend  its  own 
principles. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concluded  to  join  as  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  what  to  me  seems  a  most 
reasonable  effort  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  authorization  proposed  under  the 
pending  bill  from  $2,950,000,000  to  $2,- 
450,000,000,  and  in  doing  this,  may  I  say 
that  I  concur  with  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
in  his  thought  that  our  foreign  policy 
will  be  promoted  rather  than  impaired 
if  the  Congress  indicates  by  something 
more  than  words,  a  clear  dissatisfaction 
with  the  extent  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  refuse  to  yield  until  I  have  finished  my 
statement.  Then  I  will  gladly  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
will  serve  notice  on  our  neighbors  abroad 
that  by  reasonable  economies  we  intend 
to  enable  ourselves  to  see  them  through 
their  difficulties. 

To  me  such  a  reduction  constitutes  a 
sound  declaration  of  policy  in  which  we 
declare  our  good  faith,  but  that  in  so 
doing  we  insist  upon  that  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbors  which  we  should  have  had 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Ives  amendment  will  receive  the 
approbation  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  White  the  Senator 
is  siding  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  ,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
resides  in  another  State,  the  Senator  is 
also  disagreeing  with  his  own  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  is  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
so-called  watch-dog  committee. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  long  and 
friendly  lives  that  we  have  differed.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  frequently  disagreed  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  and  matters  of  political 
action. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  simply  wanted  to 
call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
though  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  ECA,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
so-called  watch-dog  committee,  which 
supervises  and  looks  after  the  ECA,  and 
which  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  its  affairs. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
of  this  body.  I  have  a  tremendous  re¬ 


spect  for  his  ability,  and  on  most  things 
we  agree.  But  on  this  particular  issue 
I  expect  we  will  disagree,  although  I  have 
heard  no  word  from  the  Senator  since 
his  last  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  in  Washington  I  un¬ 
derstand,  and  will  be  in  the  Senate  to¬ 
morrow.  If  the  Senator  has  any  doubt 
about  his  colleague’s  position  I  think  he 
can  find  out  what  it  is.  He  prepared  a 
speech  on  the  subject  which  he  was  not 
able  to  deliver,  but  which  he  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  which  everyone  may  read. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
makes  a  speech  tomorrow  I  shall  listen 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  then  disregard 
it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  very  much 
fear  that  on  the  subject  of  economy  in 
this  country  my  mind  is  about  made  up. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  it  is  made  up  on 
the  question  of  'economy,  why  does  not 
the  Senator  vote  against  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram?  Why  does  the  Senator  want  to 
whittle  off  a  little  here  and  whittle  off  a 
little  there?  Why  not  cut  it  all  off  in  the 
interest  of  economy? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  believe  it  was  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  when  we  embarked  on  this 
program  we  did  not  think  about  economy 
in  the  first  place.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  well  if  we  had  curtailed  a  little  bit 
in  the  beginning  and  stepped  up  as  the 
need  asserted  itself.  Had  we  done  so  I 
do  not  believe  we  would  have  developed 
the  obligations  to  the. point  where  we 
are  now  embarrassed  in  trying  to  take 
either  from  this  program  or  any  other 
spending  program,  a  fair  share  of  the 
tax  moneys  for  the  citizens  of  America 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  pending  bill  is  $1,000,009,000  less 
than  the  bill  for  last  year?  Is  not  that 
stepping  it  down? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  only  does  the 
Senator  want  to  step  it  down,  but  he 
wants  to  jump  it  down. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  No;  I  do  not 
want  to  jump  it  down;  but  I  rather  re¬ 
gret  that  we  did  not  step  it  down  a  little 
bit  last  year. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  did. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  We  could  have 
gotten  by  with  a  lesser  sum  last  year. 
Last  year  was  a  good  time  to  step  it 
down.  The  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time  indicate  that 
I  felt  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  for  his  courtesy  in  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  against  the  proposed  point  4 
amendment  to  the  ECA  extension  bill 
and  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  which  provides  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  and  report  on  all  perti- 
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nent  phases  of  the  matter,  and  to  make 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  amendments  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Connally,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following  new  title: 

“Title  V 

“Sec.  501.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Act  for  International  Development.’ 

“Sec.  502.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working 
and  living  conditions,  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

“Sec.  503.  Within  the  limits  of  appropria¬ 
tions  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  President  is  author-^ 
ized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  their  related  organizations,  and 
to  other  international  organizations,  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  them  which  will  contribute  to  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  would  participation  in  comparable 
programs  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

“Sec.  504.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  administer  bilateral  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  and,  in 
so  doing — 

“(a)  to  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs; 

“(b)  to  seek  the  participation  of  private 
agencies  and  persons  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable; 

“(c)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  with,  and  make  advances  and 
grants  to,  appropriate  persons,  corporations, 
or  other  bodies  of  persons,  or  to  State,  local, 
or  foreign  governments  for  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs:  Provided,  That  with  respect 
to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  annual  appropriations 
or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made 
available,  may  not  run  beyond  June  30,  1952; 

“(d)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

“Sec.' 505.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  in  section  4,  the  President  shall 
make  assistance  available* only  where  he  de¬ 
termines  that  the  country  being  assisted 
pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 
provides  all  necessary  information  concern¬ 
ing  such  program  and  gives  it  full  publicity; 
seeks  the  greatest  possible  coordination  of 
its  technical  assistance  programs;-  and  co¬ 
operates  with  other  participating  countries 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills. 

“Sec.  506.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  this 
title,  and  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

“Sec.  507.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title — 

"(a)  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
one  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 


President  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  pursuant  to  section  7  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  this  title,  shall 
be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing, 
and  managing  the  programs  herein  author¬ 
ized.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum; 

“(b)  such  additional  civilian  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  attorneys,  may  be  employed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  219) ,  as  amended,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  this  title.  Experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem; 

“(c)  persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
assigned  for  such  duty  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
as  amended,  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  which  shall  not  exceed  those  estab¬ 
lished  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed  to 
any  .class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  act;* 

“(d)  alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 

“(e)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices 
or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is 
attached  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency  or  with  any  in¬ 
ternational  organization :  Provided,  That 
while  so  detailed  any  such  person  shall  be 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  bene¬ 
fits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and 
shall  receive  therefrom  his  regular  compensa¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such 
agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title : 
Provided  further.  That  such  acceptance  of 
office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

“Sec.  508.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  made 
available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  through  June  30,  1951,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $45,000,000,  including  any  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in 
section  10  herein,  under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for 
under  this  title  may  be  carried  on  under 
such  appropriations  or  under  authority 
granted  in  appropriations  acts  to  enter  into 
contracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appro¬ 
priations.  The  President  may  allocate  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any 
part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in 
accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder 
or  under  authority  governing  the  activities 
of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated. 

“Sec.  509.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  operations 
under  this  title. 


"Sec.  510.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
“technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  Interchange 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  Integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

“Sec.  511.  All  authority  granted  in  this 
title  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1955,  unless 
extended  by  Act  of  Congress.” 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Millikin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Salton- 
stall)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  title: 

“Title  V 

“Whereas  there  are  presently  before  Con¬ 
gress  proposal  for  stimulating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  for  capital  investment  in  and  provid¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  for  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa,  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  and  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  contended  that  Congress 
has  already  enacted  laws  dealing  with  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  these  proposals  such  as: 
Public  Law  643  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
authorizing  membership  in  the  World  Health 
Organization;  Public  Law  863  of  the  Eighti¬ 
eth  Congress,  providing  for  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  565  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  authorizing  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  Public  Law  174 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  402  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948;  Public 
Law  584  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  au¬ 
thorizing  student  exchange  with  foreign 
countries;  Public  Law  369  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  creating  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  Public  Law  173  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress,  establishing  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  Public  Law  171  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  providing  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  and  others;  and 

“Whereas  many  colleges  and  universities, 
religious  organizations,  business  firms,  and 
private  agencies,  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  and 
others  are  presently  engaged  is  some  types 
of  techical  assistance  to  various  foreign  na¬ 
tions;  and 

“Whereas  the  magnitude  and  important 
nature  of  these  proposals  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  existing  legislation,  activities,  and 
programs  demand  intensive  study  and  eval¬ 
uation  prior  to  congressional  action: 
“establishment  of  commission 

“Sec.  501.  There  is  therefore  created  a  bi¬ 
partisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  such  proposals,  existing 
legislation,  activities,  and  programs  intended 
to  stimulate  capital  investment  in  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

“membership  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  502.  (a)  Number  and  appointment: 
The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  24 
members,  as  follows: 

“(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private  life; 

“(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  four  from  the  Senate  and  four  from 
private  life;  and 

“(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
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House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

"(b)  (1)  Political  affiliation:  Of  each,  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  par¬ 
ties. 

"(2)  In  selecting  the  Republican  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Senate  and  from  the 
House,  the  Vice  President  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  are  respectfully  requested  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively. 

“(c)  Vacancies:  Any  vacancy  in  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"organization  op  the  commission 

“Sec.  503.  The  commission  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

"quorum 

“Sec.  504.  Thirteen  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"compensation  of  members  op  the 

COMMISSION 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  Members  of  Congress:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
commission  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for-  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

“(b)  Members  from  the  executive  branch: 
The  members  of  the  commission  who  are  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  each  receive  the  compensation  which 
he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  member 
of  the  commission,  plus  such  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  if  any  (notwithstanding  section 
6  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended;  39 
Stat.  582;  5  U.  S.  C.  58),  as  is  necessary  to 
make  his  aggregate  salary  $12,500;  and  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

“(c)  Members  from  private  life:  The  mem¬ 
bers  from  private  life  shall  each  receive  $50 
per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

“STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  506.  The  commission  shall  have  pow¬ 
er  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1919. 

“EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  507.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
■  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

“expiration  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  508.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
section  509  (b)  the  commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

“duties  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  509.  (a)  Investigation:  The  com¬ 
mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  proposals  and  existing  legislation,  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  programs  of  the  type  described  in 
section  501. 

“(b)  Within  60  days  after  the  Eighty-sec- 
and  Congress  is  convened  and  organized  the 
commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
the  commission's  recommendations  and  the 


peace,  security,  and  solvency  of  the  United 
States. 

“powers  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  510.  (a)  Hearings  and  sessions:  The 
commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  commission  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  Any  member  of  the  commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit¬ 
nesses  appearing  before  the  commission  or 
before  such  member. 

"(b)  Obtaining  official  data:  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from  any 
executive  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  or  instrumentality  information,  sug¬ 
gestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act;  and  each  such  depart¬ 
ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  directly  to  the  commission,  upon  re¬ 
quest  made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chair¬ 
man  or  by  a  majority  of  the  commission.” 

Mr.  MTLLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  4  amendment  presented  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  seinior  Senator  from  Texas, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  the  intend¬ 
ed  first  step  into  a  foreign  policy' for  this 
Nation  of  enormous  consequence  and  of 
highly  controversial  nature. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
March  30,  of  this  year,  stated  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  the  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows — hearings,  page  3: 

The  proposed  measure  which  is  now  being 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  ECA  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  underlying  legislative  author¬ 
ity  for  carrying  out  a  program  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
general  program  outlined  by  the  President 
as  a  basis  for  assuring  peace  and  personal 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  program  con¬ 
tained  four  interrelated  courses  of  actions. 
The  first  course  is  the  continuing  of  our 
unfaltering  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies.  The  second  course 
is  the  continuing  of  our  programs  for  world 
economic  recovery.  The  third  course  is  the 
strengthening  of  freedom-loving  nations 
against  the  dangers  of  aggression  by  pro¬ 
viding  military  advice  and  aquipment  to 
those  nations  which  will  cooperate  with  us 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
The  fourth  course  is  the  program  which 
you  are  now  considering.  It  involves  making 
available  to  peace-loving  peoples  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 
It  also  involves  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations  in  fostering  capital  investment  in 
areas  needing  development.  Its  aim  is  to 
help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  through 
their  own  efforts  to  produce  the  things  they 
need  for  a  decent  life. 

A  little  later  the  Secretary  said,  page 
4: 

Why  did  he  (the  President)  single  out  this 
policy  and  this  enterprise  as  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  aims  of  American  foreign  policy? 
Only  by  answering  these  questions  can  we 
appreciate  the  overriding  importance  of  the 
legislation  that  is  before  you. 

Further  on,  the  following  appears  in 
the  Secretary’s  testimony,  page  5; 

The  bill  now  before  you  establishes  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas 
for  the  first  time  as  a  national  policy.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  the  exchange  of 


technical  skills  and  promote  the  flow  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  capital  where  these  skills 
and  capital  can  help  to  raise  standards  of 
living,  create  new  wealth,  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  and  expand  purchasing  power. 

I  emphasize  the  official  interpretation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  program  to  clear 
up  in  advance  any  thought  or  contention 
that  this  is  a  modest,  unpretentious, 
single-shot  program,  unconnected  with 
the  larger  investment  phases  of  the  point 
4  program. 

The  relation  of  the  point  4  amendment 
to  the  investment  phase  of  the  whole 
program  is  further  developed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  from  Secretary  Ache- 
son  while  under  examination  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  as 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  hearings : 

Now  we  point  out  here  that  protection  for 
some  of  the  risks  of  doing  business  abroad 
cannot  be  provided  by  treaty,  no  matter  how 
sincere  the  intentions  of  the  participating 
government.  Therefore,  a  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
-Will  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  sell 
certain  kinds  of  guaranties,  in  other  words, 
insurance  to  investors;  specifically,  against 
expropriation,  confiscation,  and  seizure, 
and  against  inability  to  convert  local  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Later  the  Secretary  said,  as  appears 
on  page  9: 

Fortunately,  we  can  go  ahead  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  cooperation,  while  we  are 
trying  to  develop  what  the  economists  call  a 
“favorable  climate”  of  investment.  In  fact, 
it  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  best  possible 
ways  to  create  that  climate  is  to  get  on  just 
as  energetically  as  we  possibly  can  with 
technical  cooperation. 

Taking  the  Secretary’s  estimate  of 
what  is  sought  by  the  point  4  amend¬ 
ment,  we  must,  I  respectfully  suggest, 
conclude  that  we  are  being  asked  in  the 
dying  days  of  the  ECA  program  itself 
surcharged  with  controversy  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  intrude  a  new  and  different 
program  of  “overriding”  importance. 

The  program  received  only  2  days  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 

Significantly  also,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  develop  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  way  a  wide  consensus  of  favorable 
opinion  among  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  other 
words,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enlist 
so-called  bipartisan  or  unpartisan  sup¬ 
port  for  this  policy  of  alleged  “overrid¬ 
ing”  importance. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  for  and 
against  bipartisan  or  unpartisan  foreign 
policy.  Obviously,  to  have  it,  there  must 
be  full  preliminary  information  to  all 
Senators.  Opinions  must  be  solicited; 
questions,  must  be  answered;  there 
should  be  orderly  advance  consideration 
of  the  policies  and  problems  involved. 
Appropriate  legislation  must  be  drawn 
and  offered  and  considered  on  its  own 
bottom.  Hearings  accommodating  all 
sides,  and  of  scope  appropriate  to  the 
importance  to  the  subject,  must  be  had. 

On  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  we  will 
never  have  bipartisan  or  unpartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  any  kind  in  any  field  if  It 
is  to  receive  the  glancing  and  cavalier  ap¬ 
proach  distinguishing  the  treatment  of 
this  particular  matter. 
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Let  us  either  stop  talking  about  bi¬ 
partisan  or  unpartisan  foreign  policies 
or  do  the  things  necessary  to  give  such 
policies  a  fair  chance  to  come  into  being. 
In  the  case  before  us,  and  I  might  say 
in  others  which  have  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  recently,  the  prerequisites  have  not 
been  met. 

Accepting  the  Secretary’s  estimate  of 
the  overriding  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  cannot,  with  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  dispose  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
ECA  extension  bill.  We  at  once  see  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  study  that  preceded 
the  ECA  program  and  the  creation  of 
the  Hoover  commission  for  study  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  reorganization. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  24,  1950,  to 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg],  anticipated  that  there  might  be 
proposals  for  foreign  aid  to  succeed  the 
expiring  ECA  program.  As  to  this  he 
wrote: 

I  venture  this  suggestion.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  insisted  that  ECA  had  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  studies  of  the  Harriman  com¬ 
mission — mobilizing  the  best  brains  available 
for  consultation — to  determine  what  role  is 
wisest  and  safest  for  America,  for  her  own 
self-interest,  in  facing  the  threats  of  postwar 
crisis.  The  ECA  was  the  result.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  statutory  end  of  ECA  in  1952,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  another  such  com¬ 
mission — equally  unpartisan  and  equally  im¬ 
peccable  in  character — to  resume  independ¬ 
ent,  advisory  studies  of  our  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  the  world’s  largest  creditor  Nation 
and  the  world’s  spearhead  in  the  quest  of 
dependable  peace. 

The  'amendment  to  be  called  up  for 
action  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  would  set  up  a 
bipartisan  commission  for  study  of  pend¬ 
ing  proposals,  existing  legislation,  ac¬ 
tivities  and  programs  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  capital  investment  in,  and  technical 
assistance  for,  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
foreign  investments  of  American  capital, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  mtt  I  ,TKTN.  It  proposes  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  of  everything  having 
to  do  with  the  entire  point  4  program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  is  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment  to  stimulate 
foreign  investments  of  American  capital? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  take  it  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  point  4  amendment  is  to 
stimulate  foreign  investments  of  Amer¬ 
ican  capital. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  agree  as  to 
that  at  all. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  off  the  amendment  of  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors,  after  stimulating  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  of  American  capital,  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  guarantee  the  foreign  investments 
of  American  capital. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  the  furthest 
thing  from  my  intention. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
approach  this  matter  from  different 
standpoints.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  more  strongly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  point  4  program  than  I  am. 
From  my  standpoint,  I  want  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  of  all  the  facts, 
and  I  want  expert  advice  to  be  had. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wants  the  same  thing, 
from  his  standpoint,  although,  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  there  is  some  divergence 
between  our  two  viewpoints.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  two  Senators  of  differing 
viewpoints  think  that  a  study  of  this 
kind  is  required  may  add  some  persua¬ 
sion  as  to  the  need  for  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Commission  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  within  60  days  after  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  is  convened  and  organ¬ 
ized,  would  be  required  to  make  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  and  would  give  special 
attention  to  the  relationship  between  its 
recommendations  and  the  peace,  security, 
and  solvency  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  would  make  its  re¬ 
port  in  ample  time  to  give  us  a  real  foun¬ 
dation  for  point  4  legislation,  if  this 
should  be  deemed  advisable.  If  there  is 
to  be  action,  it  would  then  be  free  of  the 
faults  and  criticism  which  inhere  in  this 
kind  of  an  approach  to  that  kind  of  a 
problem. 

To  the  infirm  procedures  already  noted 
for  plunging  us  into  a  foreign  policy 
of  transcendent  importance  must  be 
be  added  the  fact  that  there  is  no  emer¬ 
gent  need  for  this  first-phase  program. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  it  at  all. 

In  a  word,  the  proposed  amendment 
merely  duplicates  the  provision  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws. 

On  January  27, 1948,  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  Public  Law  402  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  act  is  cited  as  the 
“United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948.”  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  The 
objectives  of  that  measure  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  objectives  of  this  act  are  to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
countries.  Among  the  means  to  be  used  in 
achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  an  information  service  to  dissemin¬ 
ate  abroad  information  about  the  United 
States,  its  people,  and  policies  promulgated 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  other  responsible  officials 
of  government  having  to  do  with  matters 
affecting  foreign  affairs; 

(2)  an  educational  exchange  service  to  co¬ 
operate  with  other  nations  in — 

(a)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge, 
and  skills; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other 
services; 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

This  law  is  in  force  and,  according  to 
the  testimony,  is  operating  effectively. 


On  August  1,  1946,  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  Public,  584  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Ful- 
bright  Act.  This  act  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision: 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  an  executive  agree¬ 
ment  or  agreements  with  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  currencies  or  credits  for 
currencies,  of  such  government  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  by  the  formation  of 
foundations  or  otherwise,  for  (A)  financing 
studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  or  for  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  in  such  foreign  country,  or 
of  the  citizens  of  such  foreign  country  in 
American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (including  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  including  payment  for  trans¬ 
portation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities;  or 
(B)  furnishing  transportation  for  citizens  of 
such  foreign  country  who  desire  to  attend 
American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  (including  the  Aleutian 
Islands) ,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  an  opportunity 
to  attend  such  schools  and  institutions. 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  with  which - 
we  are  well  acquainted,  there  are  others 
touching  various  phases  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  such  as  Public  Law  643  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization;  Public  Law  863  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  providing  for  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization;  Public  Law  565  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Ed¬ 
ucational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  174  of  the  Seven¬ 
ty-ninth  Congress,  authorizing  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization;  Public  Law  369  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  creating  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Inter- American  Affairs;  Public 
Law  173  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
establishing  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
Public  Law  171  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  providing  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
others. 

The  hearings  developed  that  many 
colleges  and  universities,  religious  or¬ 
ganizations,  business  firms,  private  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Near  East  Foundation,  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  are  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  types  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  many  foreign  lands. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France 
have  their  own  programs  for  technical 
assistance  to  their  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies. 

The  only  additional  features  which  I 
could  find  in  the  proposed  point  4 
amendment  are  to  increase  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  contemplated  activities 
and  to  create  a  new  supercoordinating 
agency  on  top  of  those  already  dealing 
with  the  subject.  If  there  is  any  need  at 
all  for  this  additional  agency,  it  certainly 
is  not  an  emergent  one. 
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I  should  add  that  it  was  alleged  at  the 
hearings  that  the  point  4  amendment 
would  allow  the  President  to  pay  money 
directly  to  the  United  Nations  to  carry 
on  the  same  type  of  work.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  Nations  cannot 
submit  to  the  United  States  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  nature  which  it  desires  to 
pursue  and  thus  give  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
our  own  participation  in  them.  This  is 
the  intent  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
There  is  no  emergent  or  other  showing 
which  would  warrant  circumvention  of 
the  intended  procedures. 

The  criticisms  which  I  have  made  on 
the  content  of  the  point  4  amendment 
and  of  the  State  Department’s  tactics 
for  securing  its  adoption  were  all  voiced 
by  members  of  the  committee  during  the 
hearings. 

After  discussing  the  Smith-Mundt  bill 
and  the  Fulbright  bill  with  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  summarized  his  then  conclusion 
as  follows : 

I  won’t  detain  the  committee  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  specifics.  All  I  am  saying  is  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  objective  and  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  we  might  not  achieve 
it  more  effectively  through  the  expansion  of 
the  programs  now  under  way  and  already  or¬ 
ganized,  with  the  very  fine  staff  members  in 
the  Department,  as  opposed  to  launching  a 
new  one  under  a  different  agency.  That  is 
a  question  X  am  very  interested  in.  That  is 
all.  (Hearings,  p.  14.) 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  said: 

What  I  would  like  to  get  at  first  is  this: 
Do  you  feel  that  this  is  an  expansion  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  other  act?  Do 
we  need  a  different  act?  Can’t  we  use,  as 
Senator  Fulbright  suggested,  the  machinery 
and  the  set-up  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
which  already  has  a  place  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  under  Mi1.  Barrett,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary,  to  expand  all  those  activities,  to 
urge  larger  appropriations,  which  I  have 
always  felt  he  should  have,  and  do  everything 
that  has  been  planned  here,  except  that  one 
area  of  the  business  expansion?  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  new  matter  in  this  bill. 
(Hearings,  pp.  16-17.) 

Later  on,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
made  this  significant  contribution: 

My  second  question  is  this  This  looks  to 
me  to  be  what  might  be  a  long-range 
program.  You  are  speaking  of  10  years,  etc. 
I  agree  with  you  that  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations  that  is  a  short  period.  But  we  are 
putting  this  in  now  into  the  ECA  bill,  which 
we  have  looked  upon  as  a  program  which 
is  to  culminate  in  1952.  I  have  thought 
myself  that  from  the  standpoint  of  getting 
results  with  our  ECA  legislation  it  would 
be  unwise  to  complicate  it  in  any  way  with 
other  projects  that  are  not  immediately  re¬ 
lated  to  ECA.  So  I  am  wondering- whether 
it  is  not  putting  this  in  some  jeopardy  with 
our  ECA  bill  by  putting  in  that  bill;  whether 
we  should  not  have  a  separate  bill  entirely, 
or  whether  we  cannot  deal  with  it  by  an 
expansion  of  the  Smith-Mundt  bill.  (Hear¬ 
ings,  p.  17.) 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

Smith]  said: 

Might  X  just  make  this  suggestion.  I 
feel,  as  one  of  those  who  feels  a  real  sense 
of  responsibility  for  carrying  through  with 
the  ECA  bill  in  the  Senate  which  is  coming 
up  presently,  and  being  very  eager  to  see  our 
attention  focused  on  that  and  not  have  that 


embarrassed  or  possibly  confused  by  contro¬ 
versial  matters  such  as  this  can  be,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  practical  way  to  approach  it. 

You  think  we  have  better  put  it  all  in 
one  bill.  I  am  just  raising  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  deal  with  this 
in  separate  legislation.  It  is  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject;  it  is  a  long-range  proposition  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  short-range  proposition 
which  the  ECA  is.  The  ECA  is  announced  to 
terminate  in  1952  and  I  see  danger  from  the 
practical  legislative  standpoint  of  confusing 
these  two  things  and  getting  some  opposi¬ 
tion  to  ECA  because  somebody  did  not  like 
something  in  this  bill.  (Hearings,  pp.  17-18.) 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge],  in  referring  to  the  powers  of  the 
President  contained  in  the  point  4 
amendment,  said: 

That  looks  like  a  very  formidable  list  of 
powers.  Somebody  is  sure  to  say,  “This  is 
making  the  President  an  economic  dictator.” 
I  remember  in  the  military  assistance  bill 
we  had  a  lot  of  language  like  that  which 
all  proved  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  It 
scared  everybody  to  death.  We  took  it  all 
out.  I  hope  that  is  there  because  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  not  in  there  because 
somebody  wanted  to  give  everybody  else  the 
benefit  of  doubt.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
have  trouble  with  these  big  words.  (Hear¬ 
ings,  p.  20.) 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
repeatedly  expresed  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  program  and  putting 
it  in  the  ECA  extension  bill.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said: 

A  good  many  people  are  apprehensive  of 
this  program,  that  while  we  are  only  appro¬ 
priating  $35,000,000  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
just  getting  a  foot  in  the  door  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  thing  will  go  from  year  to 
year.,  and  just  as  Secretary  Thorp  mentioned 
a  while  ago  there,  they  will  come  up  with  a 
project,  some  country  will  say  “Oh,  now 
you  have  sent  these  experts  over  here  and 
they  have  smelled  around,  we  have  a  big 
project  for  $100,000,000  and  we  want  you  to 
carry  out  your  promises  now  and  give  us  the 
$100,000,000.”  Do  you  apprehend  anything 
like  that?  (Hearings,  p.  23.) 

Although  building  the  program  up  at 
the  beginning  of  his  remarks  as  the  point 
4  program  with  all  of  its  implications, 
Secretary  Acheson  replies  with  soothing 
language  that  the  program  for  technical 
assistance  is  not  a  big  money  program. 
He  said,  as  will  be  found  on  page  23  of 
the  hearings: 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  I  tried  to  make 
it  very  clear  in  the  statement  I  made  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  say  again,  that  this  program 
for  technical  assistance  is  not  a  big  money 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now. 

Secretary  Acheson.  And  it  never  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  feel  very  sure  that 
that  is  so,  and  so  far  as  the  specific  projects 
which  may  develop  under  it  are  concerned, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  statement,  if  those 
are  found  to  be  sound,  they  will  be  financed 
either  through  private  capital,  private  in¬ 
vestors  from  United  States  or  other  countries, 
or  through  the  International  World  Bank, 
or  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

IS  THE  REQUESTED  AMOUNT  ONLY  THE 
BEGINNING? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  your  pur¬ 
pose  now,  and  that  is  your  objective  now,  but 
as  time  goes  on  I  can  feel  the  pressure  al¬ 
ready  coming  in  through  the  windows  there 
on  us  to  do  this  and  do  that  and  do  the  other. 
“We  have  a  great  project  out  here.  We  have 
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talked  to  Mr.  Thorp  about  it,  and  Mr.  Thorp 
thinks  it’s  fine.  Give  us  $100,000,000  now  and 
we  will  just  fix  it  all  up.” 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  and  I  will  coop¬ 
erate  on  sitting  on  Mr.  Thorp  in  that  event. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  keep  up  in¬ 
creasing  your  weight  so  that  when  you  do  sit 
on  him  we  will  sit  on  him  hard. 

Are  there  any  more  questions?  I  wanted  to 
bring  that  out,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  very  apprehensive  about  this  program. 
You  say  it  costs  only  $35,000,000.  That  is 
fine,  just  $35,000,000.  But  we  don’t  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  and  these  people 
are  apprehensive,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
your  testimony  on  that  point  very  clearly. 

I  may  say  that  Secretary  Acheson  will 
never  increase  his  weight  sufficiently  to 
sit  on  Mr.  Thorp  hard  enough  to  deter 
him  from  his  phobic  fear  that  this 
country  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  fall  into  complete  chaos  unless  it 
has  the  benefit  of  his  planning.  He  is 
the  gentleman  who,  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
legislation,  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
said,  at  page  6  of  the  1949  hearings  on 
House  bill  1211: 

Under  the  act  which  the  President  has 
requested  (the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act)  every  officer  concerned  will 
be  mindful  of  the  need  to  safeguard  the 
American  economy,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  have  a  clear  mandate  to  broaden 
the  bases  of  United  States  foreign  trade,  to 
create  purchasing  power  for  American  ex¬ 
ports,  and  to  guide  the  economy  as  a  whole' 
into  the  most  productive  lines  possible. 

The  solution  is  not  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  Secretary.  It  is  to  de¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  Mr.  Thorp. 

Senators  have  observed  the  shifts  in 
position  of  the  State  Department  wit¬ 
nesses.  At  one  point  of  the  hearings  the 
amendment  is  a  matter  of  overriding 
importance,  ranking  right  along  with 
the  other  three  points  of  the  President’s 
point  4  program.  And  then  under  the 
riddling  examination  by  members  of  the 
committee — and  I  have  quoted  from  all 
of  the  members  who  attended  the  hear¬ 
ing — the  program  becomes  a  teeny 
weeny  thing  which  can  be  disposed  of 
in  a  light-hearted,  open-hand  way. 

The  transition  reminds  one  .of  a  third- 
rate  burlesque  performance.  The  cur¬ 
tain  goes  up,  the  orchestra  blows  an 
enormous  trumpet  fanfare,  then  it  goes 
into  a  rendition  of  Pomp  and  Circum¬ 
stance,  after  which  the  rolling'  drums 
build  up  a  crescendo  of  anticipatory  ex¬ 
citement.  The  customers  sit  forward 
on  their  seats  saying  to  themselves 
“Something  stupendous  is  going  to 
happen  here.”  The  spotlight  moves  to 
the  wings  and  out  comes  a  ludicrous 
midget  doing  grotesque  hand  stands, 
pin  wheels,  and  bumps  himself  off  the 
stage  with  callipygian  falls. 

Look  that  one  up. 

The  gist  of  Secretary  Acheson’s  tes¬ 
timony  as  closely  as  I  can  figure  it  is: 
Take  it  as  a  big  program  or  as  a  little 
program,  according  to  the  way  you  want 
to  look  at  it,  but  vote  for  it.  because  I 
think  you  should  do  so.  Answering 
questions  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  point 
4  program  to  the  ECA  extension  bill,  he 
said,  at  page  17  of  the  hearings: 

I  have  finally  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  wisest  way  to  do  it. 
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That  is,  putting  it  into  the  ECA  bill. 

After  giving  most  careful  thought  to  it, 
although  it  could  possibly  be  done  in  a 
great  many  other  ways,  I  think  if  we  want 
legislation,  as  we  do,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  ahead  with  it  in  this  way. 

Ambassador  Jessup  said  that  the 
Smith-Mundt  program  is  very  effective. 
He  made  the  interesting  disclosure 
that  he  had  been  discussing  the  proposed 
point  4  program  with  14  countries  in 
Asia  prior  to  the  time  that  it  had  been 
'  approved  by  Congress.  I  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  weary  of 
that  kind  of  insolence. 

The  chairman  asked  the  Ambassador, 
at  page  26  of  the  hearing: 

Isn’t  there  the  danger  of  a  let-down  too  if 
we  do  not  go  over  there  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  projects?  They  will  say,  “The 
United  States  told  us  all  about  sending  these 
experts  and  they  are  going  to  revive  and  re¬ 
establish  our  economy  and  all  that.”  When 
we  do  not  do  that  won’t  they  say,  “Well,  now, 
there  you  are”? 

The  Ambassador  did  not  think  so. 

Then  Mr.  Thorp  came  on,  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  effect,  that  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  as  now  presented  is  not  to  displace 
other  programs.  It  is  “essentially  to  co¬ 
ordinate  other  programs.” 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbrigkt]  asked  Mr.  Thorp,  at  page  33: 

Without  any  new  boards  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery  but  to  utilize  the  existing  machin¬ 
ery.  Could  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  so  far  as  the  Advisory 
Board  is  concerned  I  think  it  would  be  a 
question  as  to  whether,  if  it  were  an  ex¬ 
panded  program — and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about — one  would  not  want  to  have 
an  Advisory  Board  of  the  sort  suggested 
here  which  is  representative  of  the  farm 
groups,  the  labor  groups,  the  business  groups, 
the  health  groups,  etc. 

So  that  in  following  these  strange  cir¬ 
cumlocutions  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where  Mr.  Thorp  has  reduced  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  4  of  his  four-point  pro¬ 
gram — this  program  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  of  “overriding”  im¬ 
portance — to  the  need  for  an  advisory 
coordinating  board  for  existing  programs 
which  everyone  has  stated  were  working 
well  or  could  be  made  to  work  well. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  future  well-being  of  the  backward  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world  at  this  point  depend 
upon  the  creation  of  this  bureaucratic 
gadget  of  microscopic  importance. 

After  reducing  the  whole  thing  to  the 
need  for  a  needless  advisory  council,  the 
chairman  then  took  after  Mr.  Thorp 
and  developed  that  the  program  is  in 
fact  inseparably  connected  with  a  later 
Government  investment  program. 

I  excerpt  from  the  hearings  pages  36- 
37,  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  back  a  minute 
to  section  103,  on  page  4. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 

The  Chairman.  You  have  told  us  all  along 
that  all  we  were  going  to  do  was  to  furnish 
the  technical  aid,  and  we  were  not  going  to 
finance  any  projects,  and  so  forth  and  so  on, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  this  bill  did  not  provide  It  . 
and  that  any  financing  that  we  contemplated 
was  by  private  capital,  the  World  Bank,  or 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 


The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now  let’s  see 
about  our  money: 

“It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes.” 

That  is  part  of  your  plan.  You  are  going 
to  look  over  their  projects,  and  so  on,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Thorp.  This  is  a  policy  declaration 
which  essentially  would  control  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  its  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is  op¬ 
erating  at  present  making  loans  to  other 
governments  or  to  American  exporters,  and 
thi§  is  a  statement  of  policy  which  would 
rather  limit  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
terms  of  what  some  people  fear  might  be  its 
tendency  to  make  loans  which  it  should  not. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  :  “Shall  take  into 
consideration  ( 1 )  whether  the  assistance  ap¬ 
plied  for” — whatever  they  wanted  to  ask 
for — “is  an  appropriate  part  of  a  program 
reasonably  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
country  or  area  concerned.” 

Then:  “(2)  whether  any  works  of  facilities 
which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed 
in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the 
area  and  are  otherwise  economically  sound." 

It  takes  money  to  build  works,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing)  :  “And  (3) 
with  respect  to  projects  for  which  capital  is 
requested,  whether  private  capital  is  avail¬ 
able  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon 
reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
finance  such  projects. 

So  you  do  get  your  fingers,  in  this  bill,  into 
projects  and  works. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  part  of 
this  bill  is  a  declaration  of  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  flow  of  capital  to  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  something,  or  you 
wouldn’t  have  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thorp.  That’s  right,  and  this  is  a  state¬ 
ment  which  limits  the  kind  of  Government 
assistance  which  wall  be  given  in  the  capital 
field. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  limit  it,  when 
we  don’t  give  any  now? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  are  making  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  from  time  to  time.' 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are,  but  that 
is  not  this  case. 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  is  the  case  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  directed  to  as  a  matter  of  statement 
of  policy.  This  is  a  statement  of  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  asking  $35,- 
000,000  for?  Why  don’t  you  get  it  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank?  ’ 

I  won’t  ask  any  more  questions,  though. 
Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement. 

The  whole  subject  was  well  summa¬ 
rized  at  the  committee  hearings  in  the 
following  discussion  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  hearings,  page  39: 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  *  •  *  I 

raised  the  question  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  it  could  not  be  incorporated  in  our 
existing  legislation.  I  am  still  troubled  by 
having  a  new  over-all  approach  to  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  we  have  to  feel  our  way.  I 
think  if  we  try  to  cover  the  whole  scope  of 
it  in  this  thing  now,  and  especially  If  we 
try  to  add  it  on  to  the  ECA  bill,  we  are  going 
to  have  real  resistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right,  and 
I  thought  that  we  were  just  simply  going 
to  utilize  the  ECA  bill  for  this  year  and  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  this  year,  and  let  this 
thing  come  up  on  an  independent  basis. 


Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
rather  see  it  as  separate  legislation.  I  think 
it  Is  a  very  worthy  project,  but  It  needs  a  let 
of  study. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  because  this  ECA  li 
just  an  annual  appropriation,  and  If  we  are 
going  to  bring  this  in  and  tie  on  to  It  a  lot 
of  permanent  legislation  we  are  going  to  be 
in  difficulties.  I  think  we  ought  to  handle 
this  on  the  basis  of  this  year  in  the  ECA  bill 
and  then  take  it  up  as  an  Independent  meas¬ 
ure.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  It.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  be  governed  by  the  committee’s 
action,  of  course. 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  share  your 
feelings  at  this  moment.  Of  course  I  may 
be  open  to  conviction  if  the  House  insists 
on  an  over-all  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Of  course,  cutting  out  all  the  double- 
talk  and  the  opportunism  of  the  State 
Department  witnesses  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
this  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  the  entry 
into  the  full  point  4  program,  whatever 
form  it  may  finally  take,  whether 
through  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  whether  by  direct  Government 
investment,  whether  by  subsidized  in¬ 
vestment,  whether  by  guaranteed  pro¬ 
grams,  or  insurance  programs. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
point  4  program  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  be, 
and  no  one  else  does,  which  in  itself  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  not  making  a 
start  at  it. 

I  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  on  the  main  purposes 
of  the  point  4  program  whatever  par¬ 
ticular  form  it  may  take.  Those  ques¬ 
tions  I  respectfully  suggest,  are  so  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  answers  to  them  will 
be  so  fateful  for  the  country  that  we 
should  not  legislate  until  we  have  the 
studies,  facts,  and  recommendations 
which  can  be  brought  before  us  by  a 
commission  approaching  the  stature  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

One  of  the  reasons  urged  for  the  point 
4  program  is  that  it  will  aid  in  hindering 
the  spread  of  communism. 

We  cannot  blindly  accept  statement  to 
that  effect.  Can  it  not  be  strongly  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  will  aid  in  spreading  com¬ 
munism  in  these  underdeveloped  re¬ 
gions?  Will  it  not  be  urged,  as  it  has 
already  been  effectively  urged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ECA  program,  that  we 
are  spreading  Yankee  dollar  imperial¬ 
ism;  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  course 
of  exploitation  and  political  domination 
for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalistic  system 
of  the  United  States? 

Can  it  not  be  argued  with  great  effect 
that  an  American  business  going  into 
a  foreign  country  and  entering  into 
competition  with  native  business,  and 
which  has  the  benefit,  not  enjoyed  by 
native  business,  of  guaranties  by  our 
Government  of  convertibility  of  native 
currencies  into  American  dollars,  which 
has  immunity,  not  enjoyed  by  native 
business,  from  the  confiscations,  expro¬ 
priations,  and  seizures  by  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  Yankee  dollar  imperialism  in 
the  most  flagrant  form? 

What  foreign  merchant  does  not  want 
the  privilege  of  foreign  convertibility? 
Will  he  be  happy  that  his  American 
competitor  next  door  can  put  his  profits 
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into  American  dollars  while  he,  the  na¬ 
tive,  must  content  himself  with  weaker, 
local  money? 

Will  not  the  native  competitor  con¬ 
sider  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  such,  is  bringing  into  his  coun¬ 
try  a  competitor  whose  principal  is  al¬ 
ways  safe  from  the  policies  of  the  native 
government  while  his  investment  is  al¬ 
ways  under  the  sword  of  them? 

Can  anyone  argue  with  assurance  of 
the  correctness  of  his  position  that  this 
will  make  for  international  good  will, 
that  it  will  promote  friendship  among 
the'  peoples  of  foreign  governments  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  kind  of  competition?  Let 
Senators  draw  their  own  conclusions  but 
let  us  not  draw  them  prematurely  from 
the  infinitesimal  amount  of  testimony 
and  expert  opinion  which  is  before  us. 

Would  such  a  policy  enhance”  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  our  own  people  with  its  own 
Government?  American  business  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  dollar  but  there  is  no  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  substance  of  expropriation, 
confiscation,  or  seizure  resulting  from 
the  domestic  hazards  of  business,  includ¬ 
ing,  Tor  example,  those  resulting  from 
Government  taxing  and  spending  poli¬ 
cies? 

It  is  said  that  the  business  community 
wants  this  program.  Is  that  fact  suffi¬ 
ciently  established?  Has  the  American 
business  community  been  sufficiently 
consulted?  Has  the  significance  of  the 
program  been  fully  appreciated? 

The  American  business  community,  at 
least  when  its  spokesmen  speak  before 
chamber  of  commerce  meetings,  talk 
about  free  enterprise  and  they  say  that 
if  they  can  take  the  profits  which  are 
legitimately  theirs,  they  will  stand  the 
losses;  that  this  is  inherent  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Of  course,  many  of  those  fellows  while 
talking  that  way,  have  another  com¬ 
partment  in  their  minds  which  yearns 
for  cost-plus  contracts  with  nice  fat 
guaranteed  profits.  Will  the  business 
community  not  come  to  see  that  when 
they  ask  for  guarantees  of  safety  of  their 
capital  abroad,  by  simple  transference, 
the  premise  of  their  claim  could  be 
turned  against  them  in  this  country  by 
other  groups  of  citizens? 

If  the  safety  of  American  capital  is 
to  be  guaranteed  abroad,  why  not  guar¬ 
antee  it  at  home?  If  it  is  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  at  home,  why  not  put  a  Government 
guaranty  behind  a  fixed  amount  of  an¬ 
nual  income  for  the  worker?  Why  not 
put  a  Government  guaranty  behind  the 
productive  capital  value  of  our  farms, 
and  so  forth?  Members  of  the  business 
community,  have  you  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  precedent  values  of 
point  4? 

Do  we  have  a  surplus  of  technical  skill 
available  for  work  in  connection  with 
these  foreign  projects? 

What  about  the  health  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  levels  of  our  Indians,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  our  Eskimos? 

Should  we  not  give  first  attention  to 
our  own? 

How  much  will  these  programs  im¬ 
prove  the  welfare  of  foreign  countries? 
There  is  nothing  new  or  bold  about  such 
programs.  Before  its  withdrawal  from 


India,  Great  Britain  maintained  point  4 
programs  in  that  country.  A  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  reason  for  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  that  country 
against  former  British  rule  arose  out  of 
the  economic  and  social  dislocations 
which  resulted  from  those  programs. 
Fine  railroads  were  built  through  India, 
fine  ports  established,  excellent  steam¬ 
ship  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  created,  steel  and  textile 
mills  and  other  industries  were  encour¬ 
aged  and  established.  But  these  activi¬ 
ties  had  disrupting  side  effects  which 
were  never  overcome.  I  am  thinking 
of  what  happened  in  the  way  of  depress¬ 
ing  food  supplies  and  the  harmful  dislo¬ 
cations  to  communal  life. 

I  am  not  making  a  full-scale  argument 
on  this  point.  There  are  things  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  What  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that  we  have  not  begun  to  com¬ 
mence  to  start  to  study  the  implications 
of  this  program  and  that  we  should  know 
what  we  are  doing  if  and  when  we  decide 
to  do  it. 

In  our  programs,  are  we  going  to  deal 
from  government  to  government,  or, 
where  it  suits  us-  to  do  so,  are  we  going 
to  short-circuit-and  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  local  dictators  and  chiefs  of  the 
countries  to  be  helped  by  us?  If  we  deal 
from  country  to  country,  we  will  find 
that  the  benefits  will  line  the  pockets  of 
the  dictators,  and  very  little,  if  anything, 
will  reach  the  ordinary  citizen  whose  lot 
in  life  we  would  improve.  If  we  short- 
circuit  the  heads  of  those  governments 
and  deal  with  particular  groups  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  will  we  not  have  the  unforgivable 
enmity  of  those  who  have  been  bypassed, 
and  who,  for  better  or  worse,  have  the 
controlling  power?  Should  not  that  be 
given  some  thought?  None  of  these 
things  will  be  found  in  the  hearings 
preliminary  to  the  proposed  entry  by  this 
Government  into  programs  of  that  kind. 

What  will  be  the  rate  of  progress,  as¬ 
suming  that  there  will  be  progress?  How 
much  are  we  paying  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  undeveloped  regions  of 
the  earth  in  contrast  to  what  could  be 
achieved  in  the  way  of  productivity  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar  of  expenditure  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  or  in  any  other  nation  which  already 
possesses  the  techniques  of  production. 
Should  it  not  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
.economic  position  of  the  United  States 
is  the  evolutionary  result  from  begin¬ 
nings  made  here  more  than  300  years 
ago.  How  soon  can  progress  of  that 
kind  be  duplicated,  or  even  remotely  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  underprivileged  areas? 

Just  what  do  we  expect  from  these  pro¬ 
grams?  What  will  be  their  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress?  What  will  be  their  ultimate  cost? 
How  much  increase  in  world  trade  and 
in  general  world  benefits  do  we  antici¬ 
pate?  What  is  the  factual  basis  of  the 
predictions? 

Will  the  intrusion  of  these  foreign- 
inspired  programs  and  their  operation  on 
the  ground  accentuate  the  cleavages  be¬ 
tween  races  and  classes? 

Can  it  not  be  argued  with  great  ef¬ 
fect — the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  argued  it  at  the  hearings  and 
did  not  receive  a  satisfactory  response — 
that  capital  guaranties  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  expropriation? 


Will  not  the  superior  position  of  the 
American  competitor  in  the  foreign 
country  incite  the  natives  to  incite  their 
governments  into  programs  of  seizure, 
confiscation,  expropriation? 

Can  it  not  be  argued  that  this  war- 
threatened  world  makes  a  farce  out  of 
any  guaranty  system  for  foreign  invest¬ 
ments? 

Is  there  actuarial  basis  for  an  insur¬ 
ance  system  to  make  good  American  war 
losses  abroad?  Do  not  all  of  these  plans 
come  down  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
them  good? 

The  attempt  to  insulate  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  failure  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  hardly  a  frank  statement  of  the 
situation. 

At  the  hearings.  Secretary  Acheson 
argued  against  conclusions  of  this  kind 
by  pointing  out  that  we  have  fire  in¬ 
surance  here  at  home. 

But  is  this  sound?  Is  it  not  a  gross 
misanalogy?  Is  the  alleged  analogy  an¬ 
swered  by  the  facts  that  here  at  home 
we  have  had  several  hundred  years  of 
experience  on  the  occurrence  and  hab¬ 
its  of  fires,  the  losses  connected  with 
fires?  We  have  developed  efficient  fire 
departments.  We  have  developed  build¬ 
ing  codes  and  fire -prevention  campaigns 
which  have  been  effective  in  reducing 
fire  losses  to  a  point  which  can  be  borne 
by  insurance  resting  on  long  histories 
of  fact. 

Has  this  world  developed  efficient  ex¬ 
tinguishing  programs,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
against  the  hazards  of  wars  and  domes¬ 
tic  turbulence  of  all  kinds  within  the 
countries  we  would  help?  Have  our  pre¬ 
ventative  campaigns  become  effective?' 
Can  we  talk  about  a  sound  insurance  sys¬ 
tem  for  American  investment  abroad 
until  they  do  become  effective?  What  is 
the  risk  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  or 
any  other  lending  agency,  or,  more  im¬ 
portant,  what  is  the  risk  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer?  Let  us  go  into  these  mat¬ 
ters  a  little  deeper.  There  is  much  to 
be  studied  and  much  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  claimed  that  we  can  go  into  these 
foreign  countries,  study  the  local  econ¬ 
omy,  and  tell  the  natives  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Does  it  help  our  foreign  affairs, 
our  standing  in  the  world,  if  after  doing 
that  we  find  that  our  own  financial  situ¬ 
ation  or  other  predicaments  are  such 
that  we  cannot  help  in  the  doing  of  that 
which  should  be  done?  That  is  like  a 
doctor  giving  a  sick  man  a  prescription 
when  there  is  no  available  drug  store. 

Are  we  ready  to  make  new  commit¬ 
ments  before  we  exhaust  those  already 
made?  May  it  not  be  fairly  argued  that 
our  situation  is  such,  militarily  and 
otherwise,  that  we  had  better  concentrate 
for  the  time  being  on  bringing  our  own 
ship  safely  into  port. 

What  is  the  limit  of  scatteration  of 
programs  and  objectives  which  our  econ¬ 
omy  will  bear?  And  this  necesarily  re¬ 
quires  consideraiton  of  the  trend  of  our 
own  productive  power,  the  trend  of  the 
cost  of  Government,  the  existence  of  a 
national  debt  of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars,  the  fact  that  through  deficit 
financing  we  are  living  off  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  childrens’  children.  That 
is  an  appropriate  field  for  study,  Mr. 
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President,  in  connection  with  embark¬ 
ing  upon  new  programs. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  development 
of  resource-poor  areas  may  create  more 
economic  and  social  problems  than  it 
solves?  Is  it  necessarily  true  that  na¬ 
tions  develop  a  love  for  freedom  and 
that  world  commerce  would  expand 
under  the  development  of  under¬ 
developed  regions?  How  about  Russia? 
How  about  development  of  freedom  in 
Germany?  How  about  development  of 
freedom  in  Japan?  Indeed,  what  are  the 
impacts  on  freedom  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain? 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  when  we 
get  behind  the  silken  words  of  the  State 
Department  in  these  matters,  our  guar¬ 
anties,  if  we  ever  get  into  them,  of  for¬ 
eign  investments,  are  a  confession  of 
failure  in  our  own  foreign  relations? 

To  put  it  another  way:  Can  there  be 
any  sound  foreign  investments  unless  the 
countries  where  those  inivestments  are 
made  recognize,  and,  more  important, 
practice,  the  protection  of  property  and 
human  freedoms? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  present  themselves.  I  merely  re¬ 
peat,  this  is  important  business,  this  is 
important  foreign  policy,  what  is  done 
here  may  serve  for  good  or  evil  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
basic  facts  upon  which  to  determine  that 
policy  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  point  4  amend¬ 
ment  and  adopt  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  setting  up  the 
study  commission  to  make  available  the 
facts  and  expert  opinions. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  be 
associated  with  him,  not  only  in  the  re¬ 
marks  he  has  made,  but  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  proposed.  I  have  enjoyed 
listening  to  him  not  only  because  he  has 
made  a  forceful  address,  but  for  a  deeper 
reason,  that  I  believe  in  the  fundamental 
philosophy  he  so  eloquently  put  into  his 
address.  I  hope  that  each  and  every 
Senator  will  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
address  before  he  votes  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  he 
had  prepared  on  the  pending  bill  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a 
statement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  returned  to  his  home  State  of  Iowa 
on  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper’s  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken¬ 
looper 

Mr.  President,  this  distinguished  body  was 
told  last  year  about  a  group  of  United  States 
citizens,  mostly  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
who  invested  their  savings  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco  but  were  being  put  out  of  business  by 
French  chicanery,  disregard  for  our  treaties 
and  general  opposition  to  foreign  competi¬ 
tion. 


I  and  my  staff  have  followed  this  matter 
closely  for  well  over  a  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  citizens  have  been  and  still  are 
being  subjected  to  discriminations  and  Il¬ 
legal  treatment  designed  to  detract  from 
their  prestige  and  our  own,  to  Impair  their 
capital,  destroy  their  earnings,  and  even¬ 
tually,  to  make  them  quit  and  leave  the  field 
to  their  foreign  competitors. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  doing  this  the 
French  protectorate,  far  from  being  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  unprecedented  prosperity  our  aid 
has  brought  them,  is  using  that  very  aid 
to  advance  the  interests  of  its  favorites  over 
those  of  our  citizens.  It  is  certain  that 
our  treaties  have  been  set  aside  and  that 
Moroccan  trade  not  only  with  France  but 
with  many  Communist  countries  is  favored 
over  that  with  the  United  States.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  reason  is  not  to  benefit  Mo¬ 
roccan  economy  but  to  destroy  our  trade. 

When  these  abuses  were  discussed  on  this 
floor  on  April  5  of  last  year,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  stated: 

“We  are  sending  a  top  man  from  Paris  to 
Morocco  who  is  on  his  way  to  investigate  all 
these  cases  and  if  there  is  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  violation  of  fundamental  American 
rights  they  will  be  corrected  and  corrected 
promptly”  (p.  3950  Congressional  Record). 

On  July  29,  1949,  a  formal  statement  by 
the  Department  of  State  was  sent  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Saltonstall) 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest  Gross. 
(It  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  August  4,  1949,  on  p.  10975) .  It  lists 
the  more  urgent  grievances  of  Americans  in 
Morocco  as — 

“Failure  to  allocate  to  Americans  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  dollar  exchange,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  delaying  tactics  in  granting  im¬ 
port  licenses  for  goods  which  Americans 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  enterprises 
they  were  operating  *  *  *  the  assess¬ 

ment  of  customs  duties  on  the  basis  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  valuations  of  imports;  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  consumption  taxes  *  *  *  and 

other  matters  such  as  the  failure  to  install 
telephones,  furnish  adequate  gasoline  ra¬ 
tions,  etc.” 

When  the  abuses  were  debated  again  on 
August  5,  1949,  the  able  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stated:  “On  June  10  the  State  De¬ 
partment  negotiated  a  tentative  agreement 
with  France  under  which  *  *  *  all  il¬ 

legitimate  and  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  business  interests  in  Morocco  were 
to  be  corrected.  I  am  informed  that  since 
this  agreement  has  been  entered  into  the 
Consulate  at  Morocco  has  not  received  a 
single  complaint  *  *  *.” 

Shortly  after  that,  on  September  27,  1949, 
the  State  Department  held  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Moroccan  situation.  Eleven  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  associations  and  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion  were 
represented.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
criticism.  An  example  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Morris  Ernst,  a  well-known  international 
lawyer  of  Washington  and  New  York,  discus¬ 
sing  the  State  Department  document  of  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  with  France: 

“Somebody  mentioned  here  what  the  na¬ 
tives  would  like  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
dilemma,  that  the  millions  of  people  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  have  had  no  say,  and  I  think  as  long 
as  that  happens,  the  American  interests  are 
in  for  real  trouble.  *  *  * 

“I  am  concerned  that  this  is  a  temporary 
device..  I  should  think  the  difficulty  will 
Increase  in  Morocco  rather  than  lessen  if  the 
French  attitude  is  not  changed.  As  to  point 
4  mentioned,  I  take  it  point  4  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  Americans  sell  goods 
abroad  but  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
backward  country,  and  that  leads  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  regard  to  the  document  that  this 
was  intentionally  left  out.  *  *  * 

“*  *  *  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 

document  of  the  State  Department  which 


is  asking  for  an  indictment  of  discrimination 
on  all  of  us.  It  is  rank,  outrageous,  blatant, 
discrimination.  The  claim  of  our  client 
alone  will  run  In  my  opinion  around  50,- 
000,000  francs  and  maybe  more  on  outrageous 
discrimination  clearly  proved. 

“Discriminations  proceed  and  the  people 
around  the  table  on  all  levels  without  ex¬ 
ception  have  had  permits  held  up,  permit 
seizures,  refusals  to  allow  drugs  to  come  in 
for  employees  of  an  American  company  to 
save  the  life  of  an  employee  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  There  has  been  no  limit  it  seems  to 
me  to  the  discrimination.  I  say  it  with  some 
caution  but  I  think  we  have  proven  it  and 
proven  it  in  documentary  form  at  times. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Americans 
to  have  to  prove  more  than  a  prima  facie 
case.  We  are  not  supposed  to  be  policemen 
to  get  a  criminal  indicted,  but  I  should 
imagine  if  anything  like  that  happened  in 
the  way  of  charges  against  any  American  offi¬ 
cial  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
only  be  withdrawn  but  he' would  be  indicted 
for  such  discrimination. 

“I  am  fearful,  moreover,  that  they  have 
gotten  into  a  mood  of  changing  without  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  first — they  change  the  rules  on 
the  way.” 

Other  testimony,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Stanton, 
of  the  firm  of  Craig  Stanton  &  Co.,  was: 

"Another  small  point,  for  instance,  you 
take  annex  3.  *  *  *  It  concerns  heavy- 

duty  tires.  It  starts  out  with  the  statement: 

“  ‘Eighty-five  percent  of  the  credits  are  re¬ 
served  for  importers  who  received  exchange 
under  the  distribution  of  credits  ERP  5  (sec¬ 
ond  quarter  1949) .’ 

"Why,  if  we  have  all  admitted  the  dis¬ 
crimination  *  *  *  in  granting  of  dollar  - 

exchange  rights,  why  perpetuate  this  dis¬ 
crimination  by  maintaining  this  proportion? 
That  is  all  it  does,  in  effect.  I  mean,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  violations  to  be  accurate,  of 
which  we  all  have  photostatic  copies  and 
have  submitted  [them]  time  and  again  to 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Martin,  the  arrant 
discrimination  Mr.  Ernst  has  described,  why 
continue  this  in  terms  of  proposals  *  * 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  these  speakers 
are  not  connected  with  the  American  Trade 
Association  of  Morocco,  who  are  the  most 
bitter  complainants.  Other  complaints  were 
that  manganese  ore  could  not  be  exported; 
that  Americans  were  not  permitted  to  open 
plants;  that  French  syndicates  controlled 
ECA  funds;  that  our  textiles  were  excluded. 
All  this  is  found  in  the  State  Department’s 
Transcript  of  Proceedings  of  Meeting  on 
Trade  Problems  in  French  Morocco,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1949.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  this  record. 

A  letter  commenting  on  the  French  pro¬ 
posals  and  a  set  of  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  but  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  transcript.  I  ask  that  they 
be  placed  in  this  record  immediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  this  letter, 
the  American  Trade  Association  pointed  out 
that  the  proposals  violated  treaty  terms  fix¬ 
ing  customs  rates;  favored  illegal  monopo¬ 
lies  and  cartels;  prevented  real  competition; 
stifled  free  economy  and  failed  to  achieve 
any  of  the  remedie-  the  Department  had 
promised. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
the  American  Legion  both  criticized  the  pro¬ 
posals.  In  spite  of  unanimous  criticism  at 
its  public  hearing,  the  State  Department  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  French  proposals  and  in¬ 
formed  interested  Senators: 

“You  will  observe  that’ the  comments  of 
the  businessmen  frequently  extended  beyond 
the  indicatedjscope  of  the  meeting,  and  in¬ 
cluded  statements  (1)  that  the  United  States 
is  not  now  fully  enforcing  its  treaty  rights; 

(2)  that  certain  merchandise  for  which  there 
is  a  popular  demand  may  not  be  imported; 

(3)  that  no  proposals  were  made  with  respect 
to  American  investments;  and  (4)  that 
Americans  have  been  subject  to  discrimina- 
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tion  in  the  administration  of  the  import 
controls.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  a  public  hearing  on 
our  foreign  trade  is  to  exclude  all  that,  what 
earthly  good  is  it?  In  view  of  all  the  De¬ 
partment’s  assurances,  I  was  shocked  to  find 
that  it  was  no  longer  concerned  with  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans.  .  However,  it 
accepted  temporarily  the  French  proposals 
continuing  drastic  restrictions  on  our  export 
trade  with  no  provision  to  end  the  abuses. 

On  January  1,  1950,  the  arrangement  was 
continued  indefinitely  on  the  same  basis  ex¬ 
cept  that  11  products  were  removed  from  an 
embargo  list,  increasing  the  importable 
products  from  9  to  20. 

The  Americans  claim  that  the  list  was  se¬ 
lected  to  give  added  business  to  their  French 
competitors,  pointing  out  that  textiles,  agri¬ 
cultural  insecticides,  motortrucks,  building 
materials,  and  other  products  which  these 
independent  Americans  formerly  sold  still 
are  banned  while  less  necessary  articles  con¬ 
trolled  by  French  agents  enter  freely.,. 

The  addition  to  the  list,  taken  from  the 
Department  of  State’s  Press  Release  No.  1021 
of  December  31,  1950,  follows:  1.  Raw  jute 
fiber.  2.  Raw  cotton  fiber.  3.  Manufactured 
tobacco.  4.  Certain  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts  *  *  *  in  quantities  authorized  by 

the  central  pharmaceutical  service  *  *  *. 

5.  Raw  materials  for  soft  drinks.  6.  Radio 
sets,  including  spare  parts  and  tubes.  7. 
Passenger  car  tires  of  special  sizes.  8.  Station 
wagons  not  to  exceed  in  value  $2,250,  factory 
list  price.  9.  Jeeps  (all  classes)  and  similar 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  10.  Sewing  ma¬ 
chines  (all  kinds),  including  needles  and 
spare  parts.  11.  Steel  tubes  and  joints. 

I  must  admit  that  the  import  of  radios 
and  station  wagons,  while  trucks  and  tex¬ 
tiles  are  excluded,  convinces  me  that  the  se¬ 
lection  was  not  prompted  by  economic 
necessity. 

Comprehensive,  documented  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  during  its  hearings  last  month  convinced 
me  that  the  situation  in  Morocco  had  still 
not  improved  and  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  better  it. 
However,  ECA  again  assured  us  that  all 
abuses  were  being  adjusted  by  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  which  had  been  functioning  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  since  January  1,  1950.  (It  was  not 
claimed  that  the  abuses  were  ended  in  June 
of  last  year,  as  previously  stated.) 

The  American  Trade  Association  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  the  newly  formed  American  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Casablanca,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
both  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any 
improvement  whatever.  Furthermore  an 
ECA  statement  about  Morocco  on  page  347  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee’s  hear¬ 
ings  report  admits  that  the  consent  to  the 
French  proposals  was  given  “on  the  basis  of 
proposals  which  partially  met  our  requests” 
and  it  ends  with  the  sentence,  "The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  proposes  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  reach  an  equitable  agreement  with  the 
French  in  this  matter.”  In  other  words, 
after  more  than  a  year  the  State  Department 
still  found  itself  unable  to  reach  an  equi¬ 
table  agreement  for  its  citizens  with  a  coun¬ 
try  to  which  we  are  about  to  give  another 
half  billion  dollars. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  American 
Trade  Association  of  Morocco  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  a  cable  from  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Casablanca  I  re¬ 
quest  be  inserted  in  this  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  see  that  all  the 
original  abuses  still  are  prevalent — Ameri¬ 
cans’  goods  are  held  in  port  while  that  of 
their  competitors  is  released;  Americans  are 
not  allowed  to  export  many  products  to  the 
United  States.  Illegal  taxes  are  collected  and 


withheld.  Discrimination  Is  shown  in 
granting  licenses.  Americans  are  prevented 
from  opening  and  expanding  businesses  in 
Morocco,  are  even  prohibited  from  bringing 
in  their  personal  automobiles,  a  privilege 
granted  any  tourist. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  note  this 
list  of  anti-American  acts,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  none  of  these  acts  aids  Morocco’s  dol¬ 
lar  balance,  and  Morocco’s  need  to  conserve 
dollars  is  the  general  excuse  given  for  the 
French  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  real  result 
of  all  this? 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  (millions 
of  dollars)  for  our  trade  with  Morocco  since 
1947  show: 


United 
States  ex¬ 
ports  to 
Morocco 

United 
States  im¬ 
ports  from 
Morocco 

1947 . 

36.1 

2.6 

1948. . 

28.2 

6.7 

1949 . 

30.6 

5.8 

Free  competition  was  established  in  Morocco  in  March 
1948;  ended  on  Jan.  15,  1949;  resumed  May  23;  finally 
ended  June  25. 


The  Moroccan  Economic  and  Social  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  October  1949  on  page  106  states  that 
dollar-paid  Imports  have  risen  from  18.9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country’s  total  to  20  percent  and 
that  dollar  exports  have  fallen  from  5.3  to 
2.5  percent  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940. 

Page  107  of  the  same  publication  contains 
this  statement:  “The  (trade  for  first  9 
months  of  1949)  situation  with  the  dollar 
zone  is  definitely  worse.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  which  improved  a  little  in  the 
preceding  year  are  declining  again,  in  spite 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  rise  of  the  dollar  on 
the^free  market.  We  see  that  the  exports  of 
olive  oil  have  stopped  because  of  competi¬ 
tion.  This  product  was  sold  almost  entirely 
to  the  United  States.” 

Page  109  of  tile  same  shows  that  55  per¬ 
cent  of  all  dollar  imports  during  this  period 
were  consumer  goods  and  that  almost  50 
percent  of  all  imports  were  consumer  goods. 

Page  101  shows  six  times  as  much  being 
spent  for  the  construction  of  villas  as  was 
spent  in  1938  (dollar  value)  and  more  spent 
for  these  villas,  occupied  only  by  a  well-to- 
do  fraction  of  the  European  population,  than 
for  all  construction  to  house  Moroccans,  who 
are  96  percent  of  the  country’s  total. 

I  have  here  a  beautifully  engraved  menu 
of  a  Casablanca  restaurant.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  anything  comparable  this  side  of 
New  York.  The  first  appetizer  is  Russian 
caviar  at  $3.50  a  portion. 

Mr.  President,  if  Morocco  really  wanted 
to  save  dollars  it  would  begin  by  curtailing 
its  luxury  spending.  It  would  not  have  run 
Its  over-all  trade  deficit  up  from  $20,000,000 
per  annum  in  1938  to  $118,000,000  in  9 
months  of  1949.  If  France  wanted  to  save 
dollars,  she  would  not  have  pumped  four 
times  the  tonnage  and  six  times  the  dollar 
value  of  merchandise  into  Morocco  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1949  than  in  the  entire  year 
of  1938.  Last  year’s  ECA’s  France  Country 
Study  stated:  “The  competing  attraction  of 
Inflation-fed  demand  in  French  overseas 
areas  diverts  goods  which  might  otherwise 
find  a  foreign  market.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the  em¬ 
bargoes  against  our  traders,  like  the  other 
abuses  and  like  the  recent  Coca-Cola  episode, 
are  not  for  economic  but  for  chauvinistic 
reasons.  The  committee  heard  unrefuted 
testimony  that  the  Moroccan  Finance  Direc¬ 
tor  stated  publicly:  "I  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  compttition  with  French  merchants  by 
foreign  merchants  very  vexing.  It  is  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  that  free  imports  were  suppressed.” 


May  4 

Mr.  President,  here  are  two  sets  of  statis¬ 
tics  showing  Morocco’s  pro-war  and  present 
trade  pattern.  I  ask  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  I  recommend  their  examina¬ 
tion  by  my  colleagues,  in  determining 
whether  our  aid  to  France  is  excessive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  explain  why 
the  treatment  we  are  receiving  in  Morocco 
is  even  more  exasperating  than  it  would  be 
elsewhere.  The  United  States  has  three 
treaties  with  Morocco  which  are  in  full 
force: 

The  treaty  of  1886  (8  stat.  484)  states: 

Article  XXIV :  “Whatever  indulgence  in 
trade  or  otherwise  shall  be  granted  to  any 
of  the  Christian  Powers,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
them.” 

Article  XVII:  “(United  States)  merchants 
may  buy  and  sell  all  sorts  of  merchandise  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  are  prohibited  to  the  other 
Christian  nations.” 

A  treaty  of  1880  (22  Stat.  817)  and  one 
of  1906  (34  Stat.  2905,  2944,  2946),  signed 
by  France  as  well  as  Morocco,  guarantee  the 
United  States  equal  trade  rights  with  France 
and  Spain  in  Morocco  and  confirm  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  1836.  The  1906 
treaty  fixes  customs  duties  at  12  y2  percent, 
establishes  valuation  procedure  and  pro¬ 
hibits  monopolies  or  concessions  unless  sub¬ 
jected  to  competitive  bidding. 

In  1912  France  arranged  a  Protectorate 
agreement  with  the  Sultanate  of  Morocco. 
In  1917  the  United  States  recognized  this 
protectorate,  which  gave  France  the  right  to 
represent  the  Sultan  in  foreign  affairs.  This 
recognition  specifically  reserved  United 
States  rights,  explaining  that  only  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  alter  them.  (See  Hackworth  Di¬ 
gest  of  .International  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2,  pp. 
88,  89,  90.) 

In  spite  of  all  this,  United  States  citizens 
are  forbidden  to  export  many  products,  in¬ 
cluding  manganese  and  hides,  and  have  less 
favorable  trading  rights  than  France  or  any 
country  having  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
France  —  including  Argentine,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Hungary,  and  many 
others. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  set  aside  our 
treaties  by  the  mechanism  of  approving  local 
Moroccan  laws  which  violate  them.  This 
applies  to  exports,  imports,  and  taxes. 

The  American  Trade  Association  is  suing 
the  Secretary  to  enjoin  him  from  giving  the 
purported  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Moroccan  import  and  embargo  decree  of 
December  30,  1948,  or  from  “any  act  which 
would  in  any  way  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently  waive,  relinquish,  impair,  and/or  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  rights  in  Morocco  guaranteed 
to  citizens  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  the  aforementioned  treaties  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  (Federal  District  Court,  D.  C.,  Record 
of  case  CA  3756-3749.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary’s  answer  to 
that  is  that  he  has  given  his  assent  and  that 
“Assent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  matter 
of  diplomatic,  as  well  as  national,  concern. 
Consent  may  be  granted  upon  the  basis, 
inter  alia,  of  what  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  believe  will  most  facilitate 
accords  with  other  countries  as  well  as  .our 
own  national  well-being.  The  factual  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Secretary’s  action  will  fre¬ 
quently  not  be  public  or  susceptible  to 
Judicial  review.” 

That  disturbs  me  very  much,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  especially  in  these  days  when  treaties 
play  such  an  important  part  in  our  national 
existence.  If  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate 
may  be  set  aside  by  an  Executive  act,  then 
the  formality  of  Senate  ratification  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  This  attitude  indicates  a  new  con- 
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ception  of  Executive  power.  It  should  be 
compared  with  the  decision  of  Secretary  Knox 
who,  in  refusing  similar  consent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  same  treaties,  wrote  the 
French  Ambassador: 

“As  the  adherence  of  this  Government  to 
such  an  agreement  would  seem  to  imply  the 
modification  of  certain  of  its  existing  treaty 
rights,  the  consent  to  such  adherence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  involves  the 
conjoint  action  of  the  treaty-making  powers 
of  this  Government  and  our  acceptance  of 
the  agreement  in  question  could  therefore 
be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.”  (Foreign  Relations, 
1911  at  622.) 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is  some 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  assume  that  the  ECA  Act  implied  au¬ 
thority  to  modify  treaties  in  execution  and 
interpretation  of  the  bilateral  agreements.  I 
have  voted  consistently  for  the  ECA  program, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  was  delegating  or  could  delegate  the 
power  to  modify  our  treaties  to  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  which  states  “the 
sense  of  Congress”  about  discrimination 
against  American  firms  or  citizens.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  makes  an  exception  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  authorized  by  existing  treaties.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee’s  report  also 
states  (p.  22)  that  it  “recognizes  *  *  * 

that  there  may  be  instances  when  some  such 
measures  (restrictions)  are  sanctioned  under 
existing  international  agreements.” 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  many  dis¬ 
criminations  are  expressly  forbidden  under 
existing  treaties  and  that  these  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  preserve  than  the  provisos  that 
are  to  our  disadvantage.  I  believe  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  at  this  time  to  reiterate  the  sanctity  of 
our  treaties  and  to  take  measures  that  will 
protect  our  citizens  in  Morocco  from  foreign 
rapacity  and  State  Department  weakness. 


Washington,  D.  C.  April  16,  1950. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Page  22  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee’s  report 
on  ECA  extension  states  that  legislative  rem¬ 
edy  of  American  complaints  in  Morocco  “was 
not  necessary  in  view  of  the  arrangements 
which  ECA,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  State  Department  have  made  with  the 
French  Government  *  *  Informally, 

I  was  told  by  Col.  Tyler  Wood  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  since  January  1,  1950  a  mixed 
commission  had  dealt  effectively  with  our 
complaints  and  that,  were  I  to  return  to 
Morocco,  I  would  find  the  situation  totally 
different.  I  stated  that  I  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  situation  and  knew  of  no 
improvement. 

A  check  shows  the  following  conditions,  all 
of  which  are  known  to  your  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Casablanca  and  should  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  your  Department: 

1.  Customs  duties  admitted  by  your  De¬ 
partment  to  have  been  arbitrarily  valued  and 
paid  under  protest  on  advice  of  your  officers, 
still  are  retained. 

2.  Customs  still  are  not  appraised  as  re¬ 
quired  by  our  treaties  and  the  12  y2  percent 
fixed  by  treaty  is  supplemented  by  consump¬ 
tion  taxes  and  cessions  in  kind. 

3.  No  'consumption  taxes  have  been  re¬ 
imbursed  and  their  collection  continues  al¬ 
though  your  Department  wrote  us,  in  July 

1948,  that  we  were  “in  no  way  required  to 
pay  these  taxes”  and  has  repeatedly  admitted 
their  illegality.  Furthermore,  on  March  24, 

1949,  your  Department  agreed,  among  other 


things,  to  require  reimbursement  of  unau¬ 
thorized  taxes  and  customs  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  French  proposals  which  it  accepted 
on  June  10,  1949. 

4.  Forced  cessions  of  50  percent  of  sugar 
cargoes  still  continue.  Other  cessions  have 
ceased  but,  Americans  have  not  been  com¬ 
pensated  for  those  to  which  they  were 
illegally  subjected. 

5.  Forty-five  cars  belonging  to  three  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  held  on  the  Casablanca  dock 
since  last  November.  They  were  shipped 
under  licenses  issued  when  our  goods  were 
not  embargoed  but  arrived  later.  One  hun¬ 
dred  cars  belonging  to  a  French  concern  were 
freed  although  they  were  not  covered  by 
legitimate  licenses.  I  showed  your  officials 
photostats  of  licenses  issued  clandestinely 
for  70  cars  in  spite  of  the  official  embargo. 

6.  Edwin  Sendro,  who  arrived  in  Morocco 
with  his  personal  car,  licensed  and  driven  by 
him  in  the  United  States,  is  being  forced  to 
send  it  back,  although  this  decision  violates 
the  agreement  between  your  Department  and 
Moroccan  officials  and  your  Department  has 
photostatic  proof  that  cars  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  for  resale  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  Sendro’s  car;  and  in  violation  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  Moroccan  officials  and  your 
Department  jointly  promulgated.  (See  par. 
5.) 

7.  Carl  Humphrey  still  is  unable  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  bus  line.  He  desires  to  add  seating 
capacity  for  144  persons  but  is  forbidden,  al¬ 
though  one  of  his  French  competitors  has 
licensed  capacity  for  7,000  unused  seats. 
While  this  situation  has  been  known  to  your 
consulate  since  September  24,  1948,  its  efforts 
have  been  unable  to  remedy  it. 

8.  Humphrey,  on  March  7,  1950,  gave  your 
consulate  well-documented  proof  that  li¬ 
censes  for  spare  parts  he  needed  had  been 
delayed  since  September  1949  in  spite  of  the 
French  agreement  to  “remedy”  what  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  Gross  lists  as  “urgent  griev¬ 
ances”  including  “the  employment  of  de¬ 
laying  tactics  in  granting  import  licenses 
for  goods  which  Americans  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  enterprises  they  were  oper¬ 
ating”  (p.  10975,  Congressional  Record  of 
August  4,  1949) . 

9.  Humphrey  has  also  been  denied  licenses 
to  import  spare  parts  for  the  Piper  Cub 
planes  for  which  he  is  agent  and  which  he 
sold  before  your  department  arranged  the 
embargo.  This  prohibition  is  patently  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  American  product  and  agent. 

10.  Willy  C.  Laudon  was  refused  export  li¬ 
censes  when  identical  licenses  were  granted 
to  three  of  his  French  competitors. 

11.  Francis  R.  Frenville  still  is  unable  to 
buy  hides  and  skins  in  Morocco  because  of 
the  illegal  prohibition  of  their  export  to  the 
United  States.  This  and  similar  cases  have 
been  brought  to  your  department’s  attention 
for  almost  a  year  without  results. 

12.  The  list  of  20  products  which  enter 
Morocco  without  restrictions  was  chosen  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  an  insuperable  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  to  French  cartels  and  exclusive 
agents,  over  the  Americans  who  were  win¬ 
ning  out  under  free  competition.  Even  with 
this  advantage,  France  is  now  trying  to  sup¬ 
ply  Morocco  through  barter  transactions 
arranged  in  Paris,  depriving  Americans  in 
Morocco  of  the  little  trade  that  was  left 
after  your  negotiations.  It  is  understood 
that  your  department  is  making  representa¬ 
tions  about  this,  as  being  contrary  to 
Morocco’s  agreement.  My  formal  request  to 
the  protectorate  to  arrange  barter  transac¬ 
tions  was  refused  in  writing  as  “forbidden 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries." 

13.  All  of  the  above  abuses  are  set  forth 
in  communications  dated  between  March  22 
and  April  12,  1950.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 


edge,  all  still  continue.  Cables  dated  April 
15,  1950,  from  both  the  American  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  Morocco  and  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Casablanca  assure 
me  that  conditions  on  that  date  were  worse 
than  in  1949. 

Claims  about  the  “mixed  commission”  and 
“improved  conditions”  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  this  case: 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  “negotiations” 
still  are  between  the  same  United  States  con¬ 
sular  personnel  and  French  officials  as  before. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  asked 
ECA  about  our  situation  in  Morocco  on 
March  7,  1950.  The  resulting  prepared  state¬ 
ment  reads  in  part  (p.  348,  House  hear¬ 
ings)  :  “It  was  also  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  French  Protectorate  Government 
would  maintain  close  liaison  and  consulta¬ 
tion  regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
measures  agreed  upon.  The  American  con¬ 
sul  at  Rabat  is  carrying  out  this  latter  phase 
of  the  agreement.”  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  mixed  commission  which,  according  to 
ECA’s  assurance  to  the  Senate  committee 
had  been  operating  effectively  since  January 
1,  1950. 

The  Senate  was  informed  on  April  5,  1949 
(p.  3950,  Congressional  Record)  :  “We  are 
sending  a  top  man  from  Paris  to  Morocco 
who  is  on  his  way  to  investigate  all  these 
cases  and  if  there  is  any  discrimination  or 
any  fundamental  violation  of  rights  of 
Americans  they  will  be  corrected  and  cor¬ 
rected  promptly”;  and  again  on  August  5, 
1949  (p.  11034,  Congressional  Record)  : 

“On  June  10  the  State  Department  nego¬ 
tiated  a  tentative  agreement  with  France 
under  which  *  *  *  all  illegitimate  and 

discriminatory  treatment  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  Morocco  were  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Both  of  these  statements  and  many  sim¬ 
ilar  ones  were  made  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  legislation  to  end  the  Moroccan 
abuses.  However,  your  Department  held  a 
public  hearing  on  September  27,  1949,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  to  accept  or  reject  Moroc¬ 
can  proposals.  Your  Department  decided  for 
Morocco,  brushing  aside  proof  of  her  wide¬ 
spread  bad  faith  and  officially  ruling  that 
evidence  “that  Americans  have  been  subject 
to  discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
import  controls”  was  “beyond  the  scope  of 
the  meeting.”  This  was  explained  frankly 
in  letters  to  interested  Senators — after  all 
possibility  of  remedial  legislation  had  passed. 

This  record,  known  to  several  Senators, 
may  have  prompted  ECA  to  tell  the  Senate, 
committee  last  month  of  the  mixed  com¬ 
mission,  not  considered  important  enough 
to  mention  in  the  House  and  charged  with 
the  same  functions  that  had  been  attrib¬ 
uted  a  few  days  before  to  the  Rabat  consul. 
It  also  may  explain  the  lack,  in  the  Senate 
hearings  record,  of  admissions  like  these 
made  in  the  statement  for  the  House:  “Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  in  Morocco  had  certain 
legitimate  grievances  against  French  protec¬ 
torate  officials”  and  agreement  was  reached 
“on  the  basis  of  proposals  that  partially  met 
our  requests”  (obviously  permitting  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  “legitimate  grievances”).  The 
statement  ends:  “The  Department  of  State 
proposes  to  continue  its  efforts  to  reach  an 
equitable  agreement  in  this  matter.” 

It  seems  obvious  that  any  change  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  has  been  for  the  worse  and  that  the 
recent  claims  of  satisfactory  adjustments  are 
unfounded.  I  hope  that  you  will  correct  any 
misapprehension  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  ECA  may  have  about  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Emmet  Rodes, 

President,  American  Trade 

Association  of  Morocco. 
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[Translation  of  p.  7  of  “Note  de  Documentation”  No.  46,  published  by  the  Moroccan  Government  Department  of  Commerce  and  Merchant  Marine,  dated  Apr.  1, 1950] 

Study  of  the  balance  of  trade  of  Morocco  by  monetary  zone 


[Value  in  millions  of  francs] 


.  _  • 

1938 

1947 

Base  index  100  in  1938 

1948 

1949 

Value 

Index 

Value 

Index 

Value 

Index 

Value 

Index 

Franc  zone: 

747 
•  908 

100 

100 

21, 404 
14, 222 

2,865 

1,566 

49,  066 
28,  397 

6,568 

3, 127 

70,  434 
31,  788 

9,429 

3,501 

Balance . — . - . 

+161 

100 

-7, 182 

-4, 460 

-20,  669 

-12, 838 

-38,  646 

-24, 000 

Dollar  zone: 

547 

103 

100 

100 

7,888 

659 

1,442 

639 

12,  769 
1,957 

2,334 

1, 900 

19, 405 
1,394 

‘3, 547 
1,353 

Balance . . - . - . - . 

-444 

100 

-7,229 

1,628 

-10,  812 

2;  435 

-18,  011 

4, 056 

Sterling  zone: 

98 

138 

100 

100 

1, 132 
1,  697 

1, 155 
1,230 

2,171 

3,  004 

2,215 

2,177 

2,894 

7,243 

2,953 

5,249 

Exports. . . . - - - - - 

Balance - - - 

+40 

100 

+565 

1,  412 

+833 

2,083 

+4,  349 

10,  872 

Other  zones: 

793 

363 

100 

100 

2,894 

1,745 

365 

481 

10,  859 
.3,  831 

1,  369 
1,  055 

10  587 
12,  590 

2 1, 335 
3, 468 

Exports . — . ' . . . 

Balance . . - . . . — . - 

-430 

100 

-1, 149 

267 

-7,028 

1, 634 

+2,  003 

-466 

Total: 

2,185 
1,  512 

100 

100 

33,  318 
18,323 

1,525 
1, 212 

74,  865 
37, 189 

3,  426 
2,460 

103,  320 
53, 015 

4,729 

3,506 

Exports . . * - - - - - 

Balance _ _ - . 

-673 

100 

-14,  995 

2,228 

-37,  676 

5,  598 

-50,  305 

7,475 

Trade  with  participating  countries: 

530 

436 

100 

100 

-  1, 874 

2,  819 

353 

647 

15, 918 
5,508 

3, 003 
1,  263 

8,526 
16,  650 

*1, 609 
3,819 

Exports _ _ _ _ 

-94 

100 

+945 

-1, 000 

-10,  410 

11,  074 

+8,124 

-8,643 

1 

1  1949  imports  from  the  dollar  zone  are  up  50  percent;  exports  for  dollars  are  down  33  percent. 

2  1949  imports  from  other  than  dollar,  sterling  and  franc  areas,  (many  of  them  Communist)  are  steady;  exports  to  these  coun tries  are  up  330  percent. 

2  1949  imports  from  participating  countries  are  down  47  percent;  exports  to  them  are  up  300  percent. 

In  March  1948  Moroccan  spmmerce  was  openedto  free  competition.  In  January  1949  embargoes  and  restrictions  were  instituted  against  United  States  textiles,  agricultural 
insecticides,  etc.,  “to  conserve  dollars.” 


GENERAL  NOTES  ON  MOROCCAN  1949  TRADE 
STATISTICS 

Page  26  shows  that  the  largest  single  item 
of  import,  14  percent  of  the  total,  is  14,600,- 
000,000  francs  ($42,000,000)  spent  for  202,000 
metric  tons  of  “manufactured  food  products" 
including  cigars  and  wine,  caviar,  canned 
goose  liver,  and  so  forth.  The  average  price 
was  730  francs  a  kilogram  or  95  cents  a  pound, 
arrival  value,  for  44,000,000  pounds  of  these 
luxuries.  The  probable  average  retail  value, 
after  duties  and  profits,  is  $2  a  pound.  All 
of  these  products  have  world  market  values 
in  dollars. 

On  page  29  a  typical  explanation  is  found; 
“Wines  totaled  17,637,000  liters  and  included 
7,015,000  from  Spain.  In  1948  they  totaled 
13,156,200  with  none  from  Spain.”  (A  trade 
agreement  published  January  1, 1950,  permits 
Morocco  to  send  hides  to  Spain  which  are 
prohibited  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States.) 

The  second  largest  item  is  textiles  (11,800,- 
000,000  francs,  $32,700,000). 

These  two  items  alone  exceed  Morocco’s 
total  1938  imports  by  20  percent  in  spite  of 
vastly  increased  local  production. 

Page  25  shows  that  imports  of  consumer 
goods  amounted  to  51,000,000,000  francs 
($146,000,000),  or  50  percent  of  the  total 
imports. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I 
call  it  to  the  special  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally],  who  has  offered  an 


amendment  to  the  bill.  My  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  through  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“(m)  (1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
no  participating  country  shall  maintain  or 
impose  any  import  or  export,  currency,  tax, 
license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  re¬ 
strictions  which  discriminated  against  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciation  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or  de¬ 
siring  to  engage  in  the  importation  into  or 
exportation  from  such  country  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably 
required  to  meet  balance-of -payment  con¬ 
ditions  or  requirements  of  national  security: 
Provided,  That  international  agreements  (to 
which  the  United  States  and  such  country 
are  parties)  which  permit  or  prohibit,  any 
such  restriction,  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and'  effect  unless  expressly  modified  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  acting  jointly,  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  Administrator  shall  not 
agree  to  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  local 
currencies  required  to  be  deposited  in  local 
currency  accounts  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
this  act,  by  any  such  country  which  fails  to 
comply  with  such  intent.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  submitted 
will,  if  adopted,  help  the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  Texas  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  his  amendment.  A 
year  ago,  when  the  ECA  authorization 
came  up  for  consideration,  I  took  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  matter  of  the 
influx  of  petroleum  into  the  United 
States,  where  it  now  is  being  sold  com¬ 
petitively  with  that  of  the  oil  producers 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of 
Texas,  and  also  in  the  problems  presented 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  sterling 
bloc.  Because  of  the  sterling  bloc  situ¬ 
ation  it  is  impossible  now  for  American 
investors  to  sell  in  the  sterling  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  by  reason  of  license  requirements 
and  restrictions.  I  feel  that  such  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  eliminated  and  that 
American  businessmen  should  have  an 
opportunity  equally  with  producers  in 
those  areas,  to  sell  to  sterling  bloc  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  now  realizes  that  what  was  proph¬ 
esied  a  year  ago  has  come  true,  yet  I  do 
not  feel  that  simply  calling  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Administrator  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  he  do  thus  and 
so  will  help  the  situation.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  will 
accept  the  proviso  contained  in  my 
amendment,  so  that  the  Administrator 
will  have  something  to  back  him  up  when 
he  requests  countries  of  the  sterling  bloc 
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area  to  permit  the  oil  producers  of  our 
country  to  Sell  oil  to  the  sterling  bloc 
countries  on  the  same  basis  and  terms  as 
their  own  producers  are  permitted  to  sell, 
especially  since  they  have  developed 
their  oil  fields,  at  least  in  part,  with 
American  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


RECESS 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  the  minority  lead¬ 
er,  and  as  the  acting  majority  leader,  I 
have  the  honor  once  again  to  move  that 
the  Senate  recess  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  at  11  o’clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o’clock  and  24  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
May  5,  1950,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


/ 


i 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  4  (legislative  day  of  March 
29),  1950: 

Diplomatic  Service 

Stanley  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Can¬ 
ada,  vice  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  deceased. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

RW.  L.  C.  Sparks,  Jr.,  St.  Luke  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  hast  ever  been  gracious  to  our  Na¬ 
tion,  accept  this  day  our  thanksgiving 
unto  Thee. 

We  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  we 
may  be  worthy  of  Thy  love  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Make  us  equal  to  our  high  trusts; 
reverent  in  the  use  of1, freedom;  just  in 
the  exercise  of  power ;  ‘generous  in  the 
protection  of  weakness.  S 

In  these  days  of  crisis  give  ys  the  calm¬ 
ness  thoroughly  to  think  through  the  is¬ 
sues,  that  we  may  arrive  at  sound  poli¬ 
cies  and  safe  actions. 

May  wisdom  and  knowledge 
stability  of  our  times,  and  our  deepest 
trust  in  Thee. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  ouf 
Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL  , 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re¬ 
quested  : 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
the  application  of  certain  Federal  laws  with 
respect  to  attorneys  employed  by  the  special 
Senate  committee  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  ordered  by  Senate  Resolution 
202,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1069.  An  act  to  amend  section  3552  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  cover¬ 
ing  into  the  Treasury  of  all  moneys  arising'' 
from  charges  and  deductions. 

The  message  also  announced  that'" the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Miv John¬ 
ston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mi/Langer 
members  of  the  joint  select  .committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,. as  provided 
for  in  thte  act  of  August  5.,  1939,  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  tjfe  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  tja'e  United  States 
Government,”  for  the  disposition  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  50-21. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point'  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

./Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 


Thursday,  May  4, 1950 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  149] 
Holifield 

Pfeiffer, 

Allen,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

William  L, 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Jenkins 

Poulson 

Battle 

Kee 

Powell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Keefe 

Priest 

Bishop 

Kennedy 

Quinn 

Blatnik 

King 

Redden 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Klein 

Regan 

Boykin 

Kunkel 

Rhodes 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

LeFevre 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Carlyle 

Linehan 

Scott,  Hardie 

Cavalcante 

Lodge 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Chatham 

McGuire 

Smathers 

Chiperfield 

Macy 

Smith,  Ohio 

Chudoff 

Madden 

Smith,  Wis. 

Cox 

Marshall 

Stigler 

Crook 

MerroW 

Taylor 

Crosser 

Miles 

Underwood 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vorys 

Dawson 

Miller,  Ne’or. 

Vursell 

Deane 

Morgan 

Wadsworth 

DeGrafEenried 

Moulder 

Walsh 

..Douglas 

Nixon 

Wheeler 

Emrham 

Noland 

Whitaker 

EThptt 

Norton 

White,  Calif. 

Gilf^er 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

White,  Idahp'' 

Grariltjian 

Pace 

Wickersham 

Granger 

Pfeifer, 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Grant  \ 

Joseph  L. 

Woodruff 

Harden  \ 

jCR.  On  this  roll  call,  336 
answered  to -their  names, 


hav 


The  SP3 
Members 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous, 4  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  op  ESCORT 

The  SPEAKER.  ThegChair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  comnfittee  to  escort 
our  distinguished  guest  to  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack],  the  gentleman  frbm  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RicnteDS], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Raton]  .  \ 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o’clock  and  28  min¬ 
utes  p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
PAKISTAN 

During  the  recess  the  following  pro¬ 
ceedings  occurred: 

At  1  o’clock  p.  m.  the  Doorkeeper  an¬ 
nounced  His  Excellency  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

His  Excellency,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan, 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  escorted  by 
the  committee  of  Representatives,  en¬ 
tered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  stood  at  the  Speaker’s 
right.  [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure,  speaking  for  you,  to  welcome 
our  distinguished  guest  to  this  Chamber, 


an  illustrious  citizen  in  his  own  countr 
and  of  the  world,  the  head  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  made  up  of  a  great  and  proudReo- 
ple,  an  important  democracy  y6 ward 
which  we  feel  friendly,  and  wo^believe 
its  people  feel  friendly  towanr  us.  We 
trust  that  throughout  the  years  this  good 
feeling,  this  friendship,  a/m  this  coop¬ 
eration  may  abide. 

It  is  my  high  privil^e  and  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  Ao  you  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Paki§jfen.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising. 

ADDRESS  OF  ’jr&E  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
PAKISTAN 

His  Excpfiency  the  PRIME  MINISTER 
OF  PAKISTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  honors 
able  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  welcoming  me  within 
tlipSe  walls  and  giving  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  addressing  this  august  assembly, 
fou  have  bestowed  upon  me  high  pre¬ 
rogative  and  honor  for  which  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  grateful  to  you. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  your  great  land, 
but  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the 
vigor  of  your  enterprise,  your  indefat¬ 
igable  spirit  of  inquiry,  your  optimism, 
your  high  respect  for  individual  effort, 
your  belief  in  equal  opportunities  for 
all,  your  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  home,  the  frankness  of  your  speech 
and  manner  and  the  liveliness  of  your 
language.  [Applause.]  Above  all  I 
have  admired  your  jealous  and  uncom¬ 
promising  regard  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  people’s  will,  your  firm  belief  that 
civil  liberty  gives  man  the  greatest 
scope  for  his  faculties  and  your  faith 
that  “Morality  is  the  best  security  of 
law  and  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom.” 
[Applause.]  In  seeing  America,  I  hope 
to  see  more  than  America.  I  hope  to 
see  the  men  and  women  whose  enter¬ 
prise  and  vitality  have  made  your  coun¬ 
try  great  and  the  faith  that  sustains 
them  in  their  efforts. 

I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  and 
value,  it  the  more,  because  the  people 
whomSl  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  although  the  inheritors  of  an¬ 
cient  faitlis  and  cultures,  are,  as  a  na¬ 
tion  amongi*  sovereign  nations,  young; 
and  on  the  threshold  of  new  experi¬ 
ences,  both  exiting  and  grave. 

In  the  geography  of  the  world,  Paki¬ 
stan’s  name  is  not  yet  3  years  old.  What 
led  to  the  emergency  of  this  new  state 
on  the  map  of  Asia  is -perhaps  not  uni¬ 
versally  known.  Nor  doT  expect  it.  yet 
to  be  common  knowledge  what  urges, 
stir  and  inspire  us  in  the  ?&gk  that  we 
know  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Pakistan  was  founded  by  thd  indom¬ 
itable  will  of  a  hundred  million  Muslims 
who  felt  that  they  were  a  nation  too  nu- 
mercus  and  too  distinct  to  be  relegated 
forever  to  the  unalterable  position  of ’a 
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May  4  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wherry  to  the  bill  (S.  3304) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  through  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  (m)  (1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participat- 

2  ing  country  shall  maintain  or  impose  any  import  or  export, 

3  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  restric- 

4  tions  which  discriminate  against  products  of  the  United  States 

5  or  its  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  asso- 

6  ciation  substantially  beneficially  owned  b}^  citizens  of  the 

I  United  States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  the  importa- 

8  tion  into  or  exportation  from  such  country  of  any  commodity, 

9  which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  bal- 
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ance  of  payment  conditions  or  requirements  of  national  se¬ 
curity:  Provided,  That  international  agreements  (to  which 
the  United  States  and  such  country  are  parties) ,  which  per¬ 
mit  or  prohibit  any  such  restriction,  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  unless  expressly  modified  as  required  by  law. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator, 
acting  jointly,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  obtain  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  Administrator  shall  not  agree  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  of  the  local  currencies,  required  to  he 
deposited  in  local  currency  accounts  by  section  115  (b) 
(6)  of  this  Act,  by  any  such  country  which  fails  to  comply 
with  such  intent. 
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furthest  extreme  Is  represented  by  an 
organization  which  controls  a  great  part  of 
the  banking  resources  of  a  large  section  of 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  is  the 
largest1  stockholder  in  one  of  the  Nation’s 
biggest  banks  thousands  of  miles  away. 

It  is  very  generally  recognized  that  this 
situation  is  not  a  healthy  one  and  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  heretofore  In  escaping 
serious  consequences.  The  sound  instinct 
of  the  American,  people  warns  them  against 
permitting  our  banking  system,  through 
which  circulates  the  Nation’s  economic  life¬ 
blood,  to  come  within  the  control  of  one 
group  or  a  few  groups  of  men  acting  through 
giant  intercorporate  structures. 

Cut  of  this  awareness  Of  danger— and  de¬ 
sire  to  confine  it — have  emerged,  over  two 
decades,  a  number  of  legislative  proposals. 
The  first  Congress  of  which  r’was  a  Member 
attempted  to  meet  the  problegn.  with  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  and  the  nefct  Congress 
sought  to  improve  this  effort  by  Numerous 
amendments  in  the  Banking  Act  1935. 
A  few  years  experience  with  the  approach 
taken  in  those  Acts  showed  its  inadequacy, 
and  since  then  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  every  one  of  the  last  six  Congresses  which 
aimed  at  more  effective  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  these  bills  have  been  short;  ■ 
others  very  long.  Some  aimed  at  breaking 
up  holding  company  systems  (so-called 
“death  sentence  bills”),  more  or  less  along 
the  lines  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  of  1935.  Some  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  status  qup  but  sought  to  prevent 
further  expansion  of  holding  company  bank¬ 
ing  by  the  enactment  of  a  “freeze  bill.”  In 
more  recent  years  energetic  efforts  have  been 
made  to  enact  a  law  which  would  subject 
bank  holding  companies  to  control  through 
Federal  supervision  and  regulation,  in  the 
hope  that  this  would  confine  the  growth  of 
such  organizations  within  safe  and  reason¬ 
able  limitations.  All  of  these  bills  have  en¬ 
countered  difficulties,  and  none  has  come 
close  to  enactment. 

■S.  2318,  which  was  introduced  at  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  was  along  the  lines 
which  I  last  mentioned.  At  the  hearings, 
■it  was  subjected  to  numerous  criticisms,  re¬ 
quests  for  exceptions  and  modifications,  and 
so  on.  It  became  clear  that  amendments 
designed  to  satisfy  or  placate  one  group 
would  antagonize  two  other  groups,  and  so 
it  went.  Furthermore,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  criticism  of  the  extent  to  which  S.  2318 
committed  th’e  problem  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  discretion  of  a  single  agency  of  the 
Federal  ^Government. 

The  conclusion  has  been  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires,  at  the  present  time,  measures/- 
which  will  meet  the  two  major  aspects  of 
the  problem,  will  apply  only  within  the  ffilld 
where  definite  need  for  governmental  super' 
vision  is  necessary,  and  will  do  this  Jn  the 
simplest  possible  manner  and  with  /f  mini¬ 
mum  of  administrative  discretion. 

We  have  attempted  to  work  up  relatively 
brief  and  comprehensible  bill/which  will 
meet  the  existent  need  without  excessive 
burdens  or  handicaps  on  the/ousiness  world, 
without  greatly  increasing  administrative 
activity  and  paper  work/’  and  without  ex¬ 
tending  the  legislation  jfcto  fields  where  no 
problem  is  known  to  aKist. 

In  any  legislation  j©f  this  nature,  one  of 
the  primary  matter/ for  consideration  is  the 
group  of  persons  /r  organizations  to  which 
it  is  applicable/'  As  originally  introduced, 
S.  2318  define/  a  “bank  holding  company” 
quite  elaboratly,  one  criterion  being  owner¬ 
ship  of  mo/e  than  10  percent  of  the  stock 
of  two  oiyunore  banks  by  a  corporation  or 
“any  sinrfllar  organized  group  of  persons." 
We  have  become  satisfied' that  the  situation 
does  tot  call  for  so  broad  a  definition.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  have  assured  us  that  all 
bafik  holding  companies  which  require  re- 
triction  and  regulation  can  be  covered  by 
■'a  definition  along  the  general  lines  of  that 


adopted  in  the  Banking  Acts  of  1933  and 
1935.  Accordingly,  we  have  made  the  pri¬ 
mary  test  of  “bank  holding  company”  status, 
the  ownership  or  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  shares  of  an  Insured  bank,  or  a  majority 
of  the  shares  voted  for  the  election  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  an  Insured  bank.  To  take  care  of 
the  unlikely  contingency  that  a  device  will 
be  developed  for  domination  of  banks  other¬ 
wise  than  through  stock  ownership,  we  have 
also  covered  any  corporation  or  other  or¬ 
ganization  which  controls  in  any  manner 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  directors 
of  an  insured  bank.  In  order  to  avoid  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  event  of  "accidental”  or  inci¬ 
dental  controls  of  banks  by  companies  which 
are  not  within  the  purpose  of  the  law,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  would  be  authorized,  within  circum¬ 
scribed  limits,  to  exempt  companies  which 
actually  are  not  in  the  business  of  manag¬ 
ing  or  controlling  banks. 

Having  decided  what  are  “bank  holding 
companies”  which  must  be  controlled,  the 
next  matter  was  the  means  by  which  their 
expansion  within  the  field  of  banking  was 
to  be  restricted.  It  is  clear  that  in  some 
cases  bank  holding  companies  have  per¬ 
formed  meritorious  service  by  establishing 
t  or  continuing  banking  facilities  in  commu- 
’aiities  which  otherwise  would  lack  such  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  by  furnishing  expert  counsel- 
arid,  guidance  to  a  large  number  of  sma" 
banks  which  otherwise  could  not  afford  those 
advantages.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  additional  situations  of  this  .nature 
will  arise,  in  the  future,  and  consequently 
it  has  been,  generally  agreed  that  a/eomplete 
prohibition  - of  further  bank  holding  com¬ 
pany  expansion  would  not  be  desirable  or 
justified. 

In  view  of  tSfqse  considerations  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure,  iik  general/  forbids  holding 
companies  to  acqOtte  any  bank  stock  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  approvel  df  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agency  wMch  is  most  familiar 
with  the  particular  b&nkinvolved.  In  other 
words,  if  a  bank  holding  ^company  proposed 
to  acquire  shares  et  a  national  bank,  it  would 
have  to  obtain  Ahe  approval  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  ^(Currency,  who  supervises  na¬ 
tional  banks/  In  the  case  of  Nutate  banks 
which  are  ifiembers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  tJ9e  approval  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  that  system  would  be  a  jkerequi- 
site.  Jh  the  case  of  a  bank  which  isvjiot  a 
national  bank  or  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
osit  Insurance  Corporation  would  be 
ntial. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  agencies  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  in  this  matter, 
the  proposal  contains  a  declaration  of  con¬ 
gressional  policy  in  favor  of  local  ownership 
and  control  of  banks  and  competition  in 
the  field  of  banking.  It  is  our  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that  this  approach  will  result  in  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  control  over  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  bank  holding  company 
systems,  which  at  the  present  time — as  I 
mentioned  before — are  wholly  free  from  any 
governmental  regulation  or  control  as  far 
as  such  expansion  is  concerned. 

Years  of  study  of  this  field  have  brought 
to  light  only  one  other  major  subject  which 
clearly  requires  legislative  control.  At  the 
present  time,  corporations  which  control 
banks  gnd  their  resources  are  completely 
free  also  to  own  or  have  interests  in  any  and 
all  kinds  of  unrelated  business  activities — 
mercantile,  industrial,  real  estate,  financial, 
or  otherwise.  The  banks  in  holding  com¬ 
pany  systems,  along  with  other  banks,  are 
the  chief  repositories  of  the  Nation’s  liquid 
wealth.  Their  primary  function  should  be 
effectively  safeguarding,  transferring,  and 
properly  utilizing  these  resources.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  -a  company  which  owns  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  manufacturing  plants,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  other  such  nonbanking 
enterprises,  to  that  extent  cannot  maintain 


the  high  degree  of  disinterested  trusteeship^ 
which  should  be  the  standard  of  our  banks' 

For  this  reason  our  proposed  bill  forb/Os 
bank  holding  companies  to  be  interest/  in 
nonbanking  corporations  or  organizations. 
Holding  companies  are  given  a  maxlamm  of 
6  years  during  which  they  must  (/pose  of 
such  Interests  now  held  by  them.  This 
should  enable  them  to  liquidate  these  in¬ 
terests  without  the  sacrifice  wj fich  a  forced 
immediate  sale  might  entail/ Furthermore, 

-  bank  holding  companies  permitted  to 
invest,  within  definite  limits,  in  high-grade 
securities  of  the  types  w/ch  national  banks 
and  State  member  ba/s  are  permitted  to 
hold.  This  will  provide  a  means  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  Inr  reserves  and  other 
funds  of  holding  /mpanies,  in  a  diversified 
manner,  withoutlnvolving  any  material  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  conflicts  of  interest  that  are  in¬ 
evitable  whe/a  bank  holding  company  has 
investment/in  the  stocks  of  nonbanking 
corporations  or  is  directly  engaged  in  non¬ 
banking  .Businesses. 

The  /notions  which  will  compel  compli¬ 
ance  yfth  the  law  provide  that  any  organiza- 
tion/iolating  the  act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fin/  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day 
ring  which  the  violation  continues,  and 
in  individual  who  violates  the  act  will  be 
'subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000, 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

What  I  have  outlined  is  the  core  of  the 
substitute  we  propose.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  cover  every  detail,  but  a  reading  of  the 
bill  itself  will  reveal  that  it  is  as  readily 
understandable  as  a  bill  of  this  nature  can. 
be.  ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inherent  rights 
and  powers  of  the  States  within  the  field  of 
banking  control  have  been  explicitly  and 
scrupulously  protected.  One  section  of  the 
bill,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Con¬ 
gress’  expert  advisers  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
avoids  -unjust  tax  burdens  upon  holding 
companies  and  their  stockholders  as  a  result 
of  distributions  or  exchanges  of  property 
which  will  be  compulsory  if  this  proposal 
becomes  law. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  specific  pro¬ 
vision  for  judicial  review  of  the  acts  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  which  are  within  the 
limited  discretion  conferred  upon  them  by 
this  proposal.  Governmental  supervision  in 
the  banking  field,  with  its  quasi- Judicial  as¬ 
pects,  has  never  been  the  subject  of  routine 
judicial  review,  and  has  functioned  more 
efficiently  for  this  reason,  without  injustice 
to  individuals  or  concerns  affected  thereby. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
acts  of  administrative  agencies  in  the  bank- 
}g  field,  like  the  acts  of  all  administrative 
agencies,  are  always  subject  to  Judicial  ex¬ 
amination  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  mani¬ 
fest  illegality,  arbitrary  or  capricious  con¬ 
duct,  ot  abuse  of  discretion.  These  potential 
controls^upon  Improper  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  hav®,  proven  entirely  adequate  in  the 
past,  and  ttaere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  equally  effective  in 
the  future.  To  provide  for  a  Judicial  trial 
de  novo  of  every  administrative  decision  of 
the  Federal  bangisupervisory  agencies,  even 
within  this  small  'segment  of  their  field  of 
operations,  would  mVke  a  Roman  holiday  for 
lawyers  both  inside  afcd  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  to  no  goo\  end. 

The  present  proposal, Nes  I  have  empha¬ 
sized,  is  limited  in  its  scope  and  coverage. 
It  seeks  only  to  deal  with  a  few  clear  and 
existing  problems.  Fundamentally,  it  mere¬ 
ly  requires  administrative  approval  of  the 
acquisition  of  additional  bank»N  by  bank- 
holding  companies,  and  requires  the  divorce¬ 
ment  of  nonbanking  businesses  froip  bank¬ 
ing  businesses.  No  administrative  action  13 
Involved  in  the  divorcement  phase;  in  the 
event  of  violation,  enforcement  would  rest 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is 
adequately  equipped  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
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sequently,  It  is  unnecessary  to  require  addi¬ 
tional  reports,  or  provide  for  investigations 
or  examinations.  We  have  endeavored  to 
develop  a  proposal  which  does  not  subject 
any  member  of  the  public  to  unnecessary 
governmental  red  tape,  paper  work,  or  regu¬ 
lation. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  stand  by  itself; 
it  would  not  be  dependent  for  its  effective¬ 
ness  upon  any  other  law,  nor  would  it  amend 
or  repeal  any  existing  legislation.  Certain 
sections  of  existing  Federal  banking  law  ap¬ 
ply  to  holding-company  affiliates  of  member 
banks.  They  are  of  a  regulatory  nature. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  pro¬ 
posal  and  those  existing  laws.  However,  it 
is  probable  that  experience  under  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  reveal  -  that  some  or  all  of 
such  previously  enacted  statutes  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  require  amendment. 
This  can  and  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
experience  with  the  present  proposal  in 
actual  operation. 

There  are  situations  where  bank  holding 
companies  will  be  required  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  certain  nonbanking  businesses 
which  would  seem  at  first  blush  not  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  banking  businesses  con¬ 
trolled  by  such  companies.  However,  we  have 
concluded  that  we  should  adhere  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  banking  business  should  be 
completely  divorced  from  nonbanking  busi¬ 
nesses  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  thus 
avoid  potential  conflicts  of  interest.  To  pro¬ 
vide  exceptions  or  to  take  care  of  the  border¬ 
line  or  doubtful  cases  would  tend  toward 
discriminatory  legislation,  and  in  the  long 
run  would  prove  unsatisfactory.  However, 
because  of  our  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  disposing  of  nonbank¬ 
ing  businesses,  we  have  attempted,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  to  ameliorate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  by  appropriate  tax  relief. 

It  will  be  noted  that  administrative  power 


PROPOSED  CURTAILMENT  IN  MAIL  DE-' 

LIVERIES — STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 

WILEY 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leav.e  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement/pre- 
pared  by  him  regarding  the  proposed  cut  in 
delivery  services  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

COLORADO’S  SENATOR  JOHNSON— 
ARTICLE  BY  THOR  SEVERSON 

[Mr.  TOBEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
“Colorado’s  Senator  Johnson,"  by  Thor  Sev¬ 
erson,  from  the  April  15,  1950,  issue  of  Fron¬ 
tier,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE— ED¬ 
ITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 

TIMES 

[Mr.  McFARLAND  asked  and  obained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  :- 
entitled  “Our  Merchant  Fleet,”  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  5,  1950,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

TERMINATION  OF  RENT  CONTROL 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  letters  ad-  i 
dressed  to  him,  and  several  letters  addressed 
“To  the  Editor,”  relating  to  the  termination 
of  rent  control,  which  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

SENATOR  MCCARTHY’S  CHARGES— EDI¬ 
TORIAL  COMMENT 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  column  by 
Jolyh  Fisher,  from  the  Washington  Times-’ 
Herald  of  May  5  an  editorial  from  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Witness  of  May  4,  and  an 
article  by  Father  William  H.  Rowan  from 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Witness  of  May  4, 


over  expansion  of  bank  holding  companies  relative  to  the  charges  made  by  Senator 


has  been  diffused  among  the  three  Federal  •’ 
bank  supervisory  agencies  in  order  that  it 
might  be  exercised  by  the  agency  which  is 
best  informed  concerning  the  bank  wtySse 
stock  is  being  acquired  and  the  way  in  which 
that  bank  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Some  contend  that  this  authority 
should  be  vested  in  a  single  agency  iif  order 
to  obtain  uniform  administrative/  action. 
We  believe  that  uniformity  of  action,  while 
desirable,  is  outweighed  by  other  considera¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  I  have  just, mentioned. 
It  should  suffice  to  state  thatythe  placing 
of  the  administrative  power  fa.  the  three 
Federal  agencies  to  be  exerqfsed  by  them 
within  the  area  of  their  pjlsent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  banking  field  bqfirs  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  /Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  .the  Currency,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association/  and  is  not  objected 
to  by  the  Association  pf  State  Bank  Super¬ 
visors.  / 

In  the  light  of  tlye  foregoing,  S.  2318,  as 
amended,  is  submitted  with  the  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that  it  deafis  effectively,  reasonably”, If 
and  fairly  with  a/difficult  problem  and  does 
so  in  a  straigh^orward,  nondiscriminatory 
manner  which  Ms  simple  to  comprehend  and 
will  be  uncomplicated  in  operation. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  exfecutive  session, 

The  PBfesiDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be-  \ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  a  postmaster,  which  nominating  mes-  j 
sag^s  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  ■ 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


McCarthy  as  to  communism  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

AWARD  TO  MAJ.  FREDERICK  SULLENS 
FOR  BEST  EDITORIAL  OF  THE  YEAR 
[Mr.  EASTLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Maj.  Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  adjudged  the 
best  editorial  of  the  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Education  Writers  Institute, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

tnHgv  - 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 


TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  program  of  economic  aid  to 
our  western  European  allies,  I  feel  that 
we  must  always  think  in  terms  of  our 
total  foreign  policy. 

We  cannot  pick  the  Marshall  plan  out 
of  its  context  in  the  whole  pattern  of 
our  foreign  relations.  To  do  so  distorts 
the  picture  of  our  total  efforts  to  achieve 
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peace  in  collaboration  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations.  The  whole  picture  must 
be  viewed  in  its  vast  entirety.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  must  be  studied  in  its  relation 
to  the  entire  foreign  policy. 

Certainly  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  the  basic  section,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  keystone,  of  the  bridge  of  peace 
that  we  are  attempting  to  build. 

But  there  are  other  sections  of  that 
bridge  also.  There  are  other  vitally  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  are  carefully  interlocked  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  In  any  consideration  of 
the  lessening  of  the  strength  of  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  structure,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  effects  on  the  other 
elements. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  major 
elements  in  our  foreign  policy.  One  is 
our  leadership  in  the  United  Nations, 
where  our  representatives  have  constant¬ 
ly  sought  to  adjust  differences  among 
nations  by  diligent  and  patient  negotia¬ 
tion. 

Another  major  factor  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  our  sponsorship  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Here  we 
have  undertaken  to  make  clear  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  an  attack 
against  one  of  the  Atlantic  nations  will 
be  regarded  as  an  attack  against  them 
all. 

A  final  very  important  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  to  see  to  it  that 
the  United  States  remained  economically 
and  militarily  strong,  that  we  remained 
in  a  position  where  we  could  rapidly 
mobilize  in  the  case  of  aggression.  This 
consideration  dictated  our  decision  to  go 
forward  with  the  construction  of  super¬ 
bombs,  distasteful  as  that  was  to  us. 

All  these  factors  are  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  and  they  interplay  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  supporting  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  our  bridge  toward  peace.  Let 
us  consider  some  of  these  interrelation¬ 
ships  and  how  they  might  be  affected 
by  any  abrupt  lessening  of  the  strength 
of  the  keystone — the  Marshall  plan. 

First,  there  is  the  effect’  on  the  United 
Nations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
moral  force  of  the  United  States  made 
possible  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  held  it  together  despite 
tremendous  international  pressures.  It 
was  our  leadership  in  the  United  Nations 
that  has  been  the  decisive  factor  in  end¬ 
ing  dangerous  conflicts  in  Iran,  Palestine, 
and  Indonesia.  Our  moral  force  is  up¬ 
holding  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum 
where  the  efforts  toward  peace  can  con¬ 
tinually  go  forward  in  spite  of  the  threats 
and  attitudes  of  individual  member  na¬ 
tions.  No  aspersions  can  be  cast  on  the 
sincerity  of  our  efforts  to  outlaw  war. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  Nations 
had  done  no  more  than  to  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  ending  the  conflicts  in  Iran, 
Palestine,  and  Indonesia,  there  would  be 
justification  for  its  existence. 

We  in  the  United  States  sometimes 
expect  a  little  too  much  with  respect  to 
a  great  organization  such  as  the  United 
Nations  in  seeking  world  peace.  I  am 
confident  that  if  world  peace  comes,  it 
will  come  through  the  work  of  the  United 
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Nations,  and  nothing  has  happened 
which  will  cause  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  to  lose  faith  in  this  great  adventure. 

What  has  given  the  United  States  its 
moral  force  in  the  United  Nations?  No 
one,  I  think,  can  deny  that  our  example 
in  committing  ourselves  to  a  vast  4-year 
program  to  help  rebuild  the  economies 
of  war-devastated  nations  has  been  un- 
paralled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tfhis 
has  given  the  real  authority  to  our  voice 
in  the  United  Nations.  To  waver  in  car¬ 
rying  through  the  Marshall  plan  to  its 
scheduled  completion  would  be  to  admit 
doubt  in  our  own  leadership.  This  would 
inevitably  weaken  the  will  to  work  for 
peace  in  people  throughout  the  world. 
Our  clever  friends  in  the  Kremlin  would 
know  well  how  to  exploit  this  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  at  Lake  Success.  Can  we  afford  to 
take  'any  step  that  might  further  close 
the  door  to  peaceful  negotiation  of  differ¬ 
ence?  I  do  not  believe  so.  Our  economic 
aid  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  key 
countries  in  Asia  is  our  greatest  asset 
at  the  peace  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald  as  of  this  day,  under  the  date  line  of 
Paris,  May  4.  I  quote: 

Bing  Crosby  today  plugged  American  aid 
to  Europe  as  necessary  to  stop  communism. 
He  interrupted  a  wise-cracking  speech  to  the 
American  Club  of  Paris  to  promise  that 
‘‘When  I  get  back  to  the  United  States  I’m 
gonna  go  on  the  air  with  the  story  that  the 
Marshall  plan  is  doing  a  job.  I  didn’t  realize 
until  I  got  here,  but  now  I  see  that  we’ve 
got  to  maintain  this  bulwark  in  western 
Europe  against  what’s  going  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain.” 

Mr.  President,  Bing  Crosby  is  one  of 
the  leading  crooners  and  comedians  in 
America.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone 
better  known,  aside  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  than  Bing  Crosby, 
I  doubt  if  anyone  in  America  has  a  better 
grasp  of  what  is  going  on  in  America 
than  Crosby.  Yet,  when  he  got  into 
Europe  and  saw  what  the  Marshall  plan 
was  accomplishing  in  containing  com¬ 
munism  in  the  satellite  countries  and 
keeping  it  from  running  over  the  west¬ 
ern  democracies  of  Europe,  he  said  that 
when  he  returned  to  this  country  he 
was  going  to  take  to  the  air  in  order 
to  explain  to  the  American  people  his 
reaction  with  respect  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  men 
like  Bing  Crosby,  who  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  of  America,  who 
can  help  do  needful  and  effective  work 
by  calling  their  attention  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  program,  and  can  help  unite  the 
people  behind  a  program,  and  the  only 
one  the  American  people  have  at  this 
moment,  which  at  least  looks  down  the 
road  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  second  place,  we 
must  consider  the  relationship  of  the 
Marhall  plan  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
what  effects  heavy  cut-backs  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic-cooperation  program  would  have 
on  the  plan  of  military  cooperation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  two  programs  are 
inextricably  combined.  When  we  pro¬ 
posed  the  Atlantic  Pact,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  military  cooperation 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  economic 
cooperation.  We,  in  effect,  assured  the 


Atlantic  nations  that  our  military  aid 
would  not  be  given  at  the  expense  of 
economic  help.  Opinion  was  unanimous 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  suc¬ 
cessful  joint  defense  could  never  be 
reached  until  economic  recovery  was 
approached. 

In  this  respect,  France,  the  key  nation 
in  European  defense,  is  already  finding 
her  military  commitments  under  the 
pact  a  heavy  drain  on  her  economic  re¬ 
covery  program.  Premier  Georges  Bi- 
dault  made  this  very  clear  in  his  recent 
address  at  Lyon. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  this: 

If  economic  aid  is  below  the  recom¬ 
mended  safe  minimum,  will  it  not  have 
a  hampering  effect  on  the  Atlantic  Pact 
defense  program?  The  answer  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  European  nations  will  have  to  cut 
their  defense  spending — little  as  it  is 
compared  to  ours — to  fill  the  vacuum  on 
the  economic  side. 

At  a  time  when  the  fate  of  Berlin  is 
hanging  in  the  balance,  when  the  dwin¬ 
dling  Communist  forces  in  France  and 
Italy  are  girding  for  a  last-ditch  stand 
over  arms  aid  under  the  pact,  can  the 
United  States  afford  to  risk  possible  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  defense  situation  by 
slashing  the  corollary  economic  aid? 
That,  I  claim,  would  be  reckless  and  ulti¬ 
mately  costly  economy  at  a  most  inop¬ 
portune  moment.  Any  cut  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  would  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
joint  defense  program  under  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Pact. 

Let  me  add  one  point  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  which  I  think  is  vitally  significant. 
Nations  which  have  joined  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  are  literally  under  the  guns 
of  the  only  possible  aggressor.  They 
know  that  if  trouble  broke  out  they 
would  be  immediately  attacked  by  ruth¬ 
less  armies.  They  have  gambled  with 
their  lives  that  economic  and  military 
unity  with  the  United  States  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  aggression.  Let  us,  we  who 
are  not  quite  so  close  to  the  powder  keg, 
be  sure  that  our  aid  is  not  so  little  that 
we  wake  up  some  day  to  find  that  it  is 
too  late.  I  think  we  would  find  ourselyes 
in  a  grim  kind  of  isolation. 

The  fourth  point  in  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  keep  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tarily  and  economically  strong  so  that 
every  potential  aggressor  would  be  per¬ 
petually  aware  that  an  attack  would  be 
met  by  our  rapid  retaliation. 

This  program,  too,  has  been  carefully 
dovetailed  into  our  programs  of  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid.  We  learned 
from  very  practical  demonstration  in  the 
recent  war  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to 
fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  soil  rather 
than  wait  until  he  sweeps  to  our  borders. 
By  coordinating  our  defense  economical¬ 
ly  and  militarily  with  the  defenses  of  our 
western  European  allies  we  have  avoided 
the  necessity  of  building  a  fortress  here 
in  America  which  would  be  astronomical 
in  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  digress  for  a 
moment.  There  are  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  money  should  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  Marshall  plan.  There  are 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  believe  the  Marshall  plan  appro¬ 


priations  should  be  cut  to  a  point  where, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  they  would  be 
totally  ineffective  in  affording  economic 
aid  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 

I  should  like  to  have  Senators  who  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  Marshall  plan  and  who  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  against  the  authorization  at 
some  time  propose  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country  an  affirmative  program 
and  tell  the  Senate  and  the  country 
what  they  believe  ought  to  be  done.  I 
wish  they  would  do  so  rather  than  con¬ 
stantly,  in  a  negative  way,  attempt  to 
tear  down  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  have  them  tell  the 
country  whether  they  believe  we  ought 
to  pull  out  of  Japan  at  the  present  time 
and  bring  our  troops  home,  whether  we 
ought  to  pull  out  of  Germany  and  leave 
Berlin  to  its  fate,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Communists;  whether  we  ought  to  with¬ 
draw  our  military  and  economic  mis¬ 
sions  which  are  now  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  western  democ¬ 
racies,  which  we  are  helping.  I  should 
like  to  have  them  say  whether  or  not 
they  believe  we  should  finally  retire  from 
Europe  in  every  conceivable  way,  with¬ 
draw  to  this  country,  live  alone,  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  I  wish  they 
would  at  some  time  tell  the  country 
whether  they  believe  in  that  kind  of 
policy.  I  wish  they  would  say  whether 
they  believe  in  a  strictly  isolationist  pol¬ 
icy.  Then  I  should  like  to  have  them  tell 
the  country  also  what  they  propose 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  the 
defenses  of  America  after  all  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  our  forces  have  come  back 
to  this  country,  and  where  we  shall  all 
live  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  wish  they  would  say  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  meeting  the 
onrushing  challenge  of  a  totalitarian 
aggressor,  which  would  come  sooner  or 
later  under  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  sure  as  we  de¬ 
stroy  the  Marshall  plan,  just  as  sure  as 
we  destroy  the  program  of  aid  to  Turkey 
and  Greece,  just  as  sure  as  we  pull  out  of 
Japan,  retire  within  our  own  borders  and 
live  in  an  isolationist  shell — it  is  certain 
that  we  will  begin  to  live  in  a  garrison 
state,  and  we  can  prepare  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellarI,  who  for  so  many  years 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  his 
committee,  not  for  $13,000,000,000  for 
national  defense,  but  for  a  vastly  larger 
sum.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  of 
Paul  Hoffman.  I  believe  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  when  he  said,  “Just  as 
sure  as  you  destroy  the  Marshall  plan 
you  can  get  ready  to  appropriate,  not 
$13,500,000,000  for  national  defense,  but 
you  can  get  ready  to  appropriate  not  less 
than  $25,000,000,000  and  maybe  $30,- 
000,000,000  a  year  for  national  defense 
alone.” 

Rather  than  constantly  attacking  the 
Marshall  plan  from  the  front,  the  rear, 
and  the  flank,  without  telling  the  people 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were'  in 
power,  I  should  like  to  have  Senators 
who  occupy  that  position  tell  the  coun¬ 
try  if  the  kind  of  program  I  have  just 
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outlined  is  the  kind  of  program  in  which 
they  believe.  If  not,  what  is  their  plan. 
It  is  high  time  the  American  people  be 
advised. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about 
socialism  in  England,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  KemI  does,  denounce  Eng¬ 
land  for  carrying  on  a  socialistic  pro¬ 
gram,  and  tell  the  country  he  is  not  going 
to  support  the  Marshall  plan  unless  Eng¬ 
land  does  certain  things  with  respect  to 
her  socialistic  program.  But  if  he  should 
destroy  the  Marshall  plan  in  its  entirety, 
what  program  has  the  Senator  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  American  people? 

Again  and  again  some  Senators  com¬ 
plain  that  England  is  socialistic.  Why  is 
it  that  they  constantly  denounce  England 
for  her  socialism,  but  never  say  anything 
about  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  who 
also  participate  in  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  whose  governments  are  socialistic  as 
is  the  Government  of  England.  The 
basic  reason  is,  Mr’.  President,  that  there 
are  more  of  our  citizens  of  Scandinavian 
descent  who  vote  in  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  other  sections  of  the  Midwest  than 
there  are  citizens  of  English  descent. 
There  are  few  voters  of  English  descent 
in  that  area  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
for  that  matter.  The  result  is  that  no 
Members  of  the  Senate  denounce  the 
Scandinavian  countries  for  being  so¬ 
cialistic,  but  it  is  always  poor  old  Eng¬ 
land  that  comes  under  the  anvil  of  de¬ 
nunciation. 

Mr.  President,  if  today  an  aggressor 
started  to  march,  England  would  be  the 
major  country  in  western  Europe  upon 
whom  we  could  depend;  and  “I  do  not 
mean  maybe,’.’  Mr.  President,  when  I 
make  that  statement.  We  know  what 
they  have  done  in  the  past  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  spending 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  $13,000,- 
000,000  a  year  for  the  national  defense. 
If  we  drop  the  $4,000,000,000  we  are 
spending  for  economic  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  our  allies  in  Europe,  and  let 
the  Communists  take  over  France,  Italy, 
and  other  key  nations,  we  shall  probably, 
as  I  have  said  before,  have  to  double  the 
$13,000,000,000  we  are  now  spending  for 
the  national  defense. 

Today  the  United  States  is  spending 
71  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  that  it 
collects  to  meet  the  cost  of  past  wars  and 
the  prevention  of  future  wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  that  situation.  There  are  few 
aspects  of  government  requiring  more 
constant  attention  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  than  just  the  financing  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  phase  of  government  that  is  more 
technical  and  complex.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  facts  on  Fed¬ 
eral  expenses  before  any  estimated  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  evaluated  and  before  we 
should  talk  about  slashing  the  Marshall 
plan.  Everyone  knows  that  taxation 
and  spending  are  completely  inter¬ 
related. 

Like  all  other  taxpayers,  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  reducing  taxes  wherever 
possible.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  now  working  on  a  bill  which  will  ad¬ 
just  certain  inequities  in  the  present  ex¬ 


cise  tax  law.  Sooner  or  later  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  will  receive  that  bill;  and  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  reducing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  wartime  excise  taxes. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
might  be  cut  from  Government  expendi¬ 
tures.  Mr.  President,  I  am  only  discus¬ 
sing  this  matter  now  as  it  relates  to  the 
Marshall  plan  and  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  The  most  usual  figure  given  for  a 
possible  reduction  in  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  is  approximately  $6,000,000,- 
000.  We  are  told  by  some  Senators  that 
$6,000,000,000  can  be  cut  from  the  budget 
at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  of  these 
estimates  have  in  common  is  that  they 
do  not  enumerate  any  specific  items 
which  can  be  cut  in  order  to  achieve  this 
estimated  saving.  They  are  merely 
hopeful  guesses,  but  guesses  nevertheless. 
I  have  not  found  anyone  yet  who  has  a 
blueprint  as  to  where  $6,000,000,000  can 
be  saved  from  the  President’s  budget  at 
the  present  time  without  crippling  na¬ 
tional  defense  or  the  Marshall,  plan  or 
functions  of  government  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable  for  a  successful 
administration  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  go  over 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  items  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  1951  budget,  so  that  we  may 
have  before  us  the  facts  in  regard  to 
Federal  expenditures. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  71  cents  out  of  evei’y  dollar 
paid  in  Federal  taxes  go  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  past  wars  and  the  prevention  of 
future  wars. 

Here  is  a  break-down  of  the  expenses: 
The  direct  budget* costs  of  World  War  II 
amounted  to  nearly  $350,000,000,000. 
The  interest  on  the  debt  therefrom  has 
become  a  heavy  fixed  charge  in  the 
budget  each  year.  In  1951  it  will  amount 
to  $5,600,000,000. 

Services  and  benefits  for  19,000,000 
veterans,  including  medical  care,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  readjustment  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill,  will  require  expenditures  of 
$6,100,000,000. 

Appropriations  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  all  devoted  to 
providing  a  sound  and  adequate  national 
defense,  total  $13,500,000,000. 

Our  international  obligations  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  thereof  with  arms,  total, 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  $4,700,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  two  items  con¬ 
stitute  45  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

In  contrast  to  the  71  percent  of  the 
budget  required  for  past  wars  and  the 
prevention  of  future  wars,  29  percent,  or 
$12,500,000,000,  finances  all  other  govern¬ 
mental  programs,  including  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  promotion  of  health, 
housing,  and  education,  as  well  as  many 
other  governmental  services.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $12,500,000,000  is  $3,300,- 
000,000  in  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
State  and  local  governments,  much  of 
which  at  least  is  not  an  expenditure  in 
reality,  but  is  money  loaned,  which  will 
be  returned  over  a  long  period  of  time 
to  the  Government. 


Of  the  $12,500,000,000,  $1,600,000,000  is 
for  loans  to  industries  and  cooperatives 
and  for  the  purchase  of  housing  mort¬ 
gages.  Experience  has  shown  that  much 
of  this  will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  that  part  is  in  reality  not  an  ex¬ 
penditure,  but  is  a  loan  to  be  repaid. 

These  figures  show  that  a  marked 
change  has  taken  place  in  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  In  1939  the  cost  of  national 
defense  and  international  affairs,  veter-  " 
ans’  programs,  and  the  interest  on  the 
debt  amounted  to  29  percent  of  the  budg¬ 
et.  All  other  Government  activities 
cost  71  percent  of  the  total  budget.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  that  situation  is 
exactly  reversed. 

In  making  these  comparisons  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  cost  for  social 
welfare,  health,  and  security  programs 
was  $33,900,000,000  in  1939,  but  was  only 
$2,700,000,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  figure  included  the  cost  of  public 
assistance,  such  as  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
school  lunch  program,  public  health 
measures,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  Government 
is  more  interested  than  I  am  in  economy. 

I  have  always  paid  my  debts.  I  budget 
my  accounts,  and  I  have  always  lived 
within  my  means.  I  have  always  hoped 
that  my  Government  could  do  the  same. 
However,  these  are  not  the  ordinary 
peacetimes  which  we  experienced  25,  30, 
or  40  years  ago.  I  undertake  to  say  that 
these  are  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  most  dangerous  days  in  the  peace¬ 
time  history  of  the  Republic. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  econ¬ 
omy  must  be  aware  of  the  realities  of  the 
world  about  us.  If  we  can  reduce  the 
$12,500,000,000  by  an  amount  which 
will  not  in  any  way  cripple  or  break 
down  the  functions  of  Government,  ob¬ 
viously  I  will  lead  in  the  efforts  to  achieve 
such  economy.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  reports 
the  appropriations  bill  this  year,  a  re¬ 
duction  can  be  made  along  that  line, 
wherever  possible. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
intend  to  balance  the  budget  by  reduc¬ 
ing  expenditures  $6,000,000,000,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  amount  must 
come  from  national-defense  expendi¬ 
tures  and  expenditures  for  our  interna¬ 
tional  obligations,  which  constitute  71 
percent  of  the  budget.  Of  these  items, 
which  ones  would  Senators  cut? 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
$5,600,000,000.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  desires  us  to  default  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Six  billion,  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  is  for  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion.  When  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  I  am  anxious  to  see 
what  proportion  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  whether  Democratic  or  Republi¬ 
can,  will  vote  to  make  a  severe  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  veterans’  budget.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  sum  approx¬ 
imating  $6,100,000,000  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  and  that  even  those  who  talk  most 
about  economy  will  vote  for  it. 

Our  national  defense  budget  includes 
$13,500,000,000.  On  March  29,  1950, 
General  Eisenhower  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  tes- 
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tifled  that  another  half  billion  dollars 
is  necessary  in  order  to  round  out  our 
national  defense  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
present-day  challenge  of  Kremlin  ag¬ 
gression.  I  am  sure  that  very  few  per¬ 
sons  desire  to  do  much  reducing  in  that 
particular  item. 

Our  international  obligations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Marshall  plan,  aid  to  Turkey 
and  Greece,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  its 
implementation  with  arms  for  our  west¬ 
ern  European  friends,  will  require  $4,- 
700,000,000. 

All  of  the  above  items  total  $29,900,- 
000,000.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  I 
have  been  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
all  these  years.  I  stood  back  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  foreign  policy  pre¬ 
vious  to  Pearl  Harbor,  when  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  unwise  to  do  so  because  of  the 
strong  isolationist  sentiment  in  Illinois 
and  the  Midwest.  I  was  in  those  days 
close  to  Cordell  Hull  and  close  to  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  was  in  a  position  to 
listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  about 
our  condition  at  that  time  with  respect 
to  world  affairs.  I  followed  their  lead. 
I  have  been  vindicated  ever  since  for 
so  doing,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  men  in 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  forward  looking,  if  you  please, 
foreign  policy,  that  has  done  so  much 
for  the  European  countries. 

So  far  as  I  ani  concerned,  I  shall  not 
vote  to  reduce  expenditures  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  or  the  expenditures  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  unless  the  top  men  of  the 
Nation,  who  should  know  more  than  any¬ 
one  else  about  what  is  necessary,  ad¬ 
vise  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  security.  In 
the  absence  of  such  advice,  I  shall  not 
vote  to  reduce  the  expenditures  referred 
to  even  though  it  costs  me  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  shall  never  have 
a  Pearl  Harbor  on  my  memory  through 
failure  on  my  part  to  vote  to  appropri¬ 
ate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for 
national  defense  and  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  program,  which  I  believe  looks  to¬ 
ward  peace  rather  than  toward  war. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  spend 
a  few  billion  dollars  in  peacetime  to  keep 
our  boys  from  going  to  war  again.  If 
war  should  break  out  tomorrow,  we 
would  probably  appropriate  $100,000,- 
000,000  overnight.  We  would  go  before 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  through  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Nation,  who  would  say, 
“War  is  here;  we  need  $100,000,000,000 
to  start  our  factories  going,  to  start 
making  the  implements  of  war,  and  to 
mobilize  the  armed  services.”  All  that 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
human  beings  and  property.  Yet  when 
we  try  to  spend  a  few  billion  dollars  to 
bring  about  peace  through  the  Marshall 
plan  and  other  related  programs,  the 
administration  is  charged  with  running 
a  “gravy  train,”  with  a  give-away  pro¬ 
gram,  with  socialistic  spendthriftism, 
and  many  other  epithets  are  used  for 
political  reasons  which  mean  absolutely 
nothing.  No;  the  same  individuals 
would  be  glad  to  vote  for  $100,000,000,000 
tomorrow  if  war  should  come.  I  do  not 


say  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  guaranty  that 
war  will  not  come,  but,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  only  program  we  have  which 
looks  in  the  direction  of  peace — the  only 
one.  And  I  say  that  those  who  make 
these  charges  are  unrealistic  in  a  real¬ 
istic  world. 

I,  too,  should  like  to  .see  the  budget 
balanced ;  I.  too,  should  like  to  see  some¬ 
thing  paid  on  the  national  debt;  but  I 
should  also  like  to  see  peace  in  this 
world.  If  peace  it  not  attained,  Mr. 
President,  Senators  will  not  be  worrying, 
about  socialism  in  England.  If  peace  it 
not  attained,  they  will  not  be  worrying 
about  hard-earned  dollars  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  elsewhere.  If  neace  is  not  at¬ 
tained,  they  will  not  be  worrying  about 
whether  the  budget  should  be  balanced 
or  anything  about  economy:  If  we  get 
into  an  atomic  war,  we  will  be  struggling 
for  survival.  That  is  what  we  will  be 
worrying  about  then,  Mr.  President. 
And  no  one  will  win  the  next  war,  for 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  both  will 
go  down  into  the  ashes  of  ruin.  That 
is  why  I  cannot,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  vote  to  cut  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  a  billion,  or  a  billion  and  a  half 
from  the  authorization  carried  by  the 
pending  bill. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft],  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
recently  said,  if  the  press  quoted  him 
correctly,  that  he  was  willing,  he 
thought,  to  make  a  cut  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  a  billion 
dollars,  or  even  a  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  know  whether  to  cut  a 
half  billion  dollars  or  a  billion  dollars  or 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  from  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  designed  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world,  then  it  seems  to  me  if  I 
were  in  a  position  of  that  kind  I  would 
go  to  the  experts  who  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  study  this  program  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  men  like  Paul  Hoffman, 
and  I  would  at  least  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  could  from  those  gentlemen  be¬ 
fore  I  started  to  meat  ax  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  do  not 
say  definitely,  “We  are  opposed  to  the 
Marshall  plan,”  rather  than  attempt  to 
cripple  it  through  a  back-door  attack 
and  destroy  it  in  that  way.  If  they  are 
against  it,  let  them  say  so;  that  is  one 
thing;  but  do  not  cripple  the  program 
by  meat  axing  it  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
billion  dollars  on  the  theory  of  economy. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  connection.  We  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  Marshall  plan  as  a  method 
primarily  of  aiding  American  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce;  nevertheless, 
it  has  certainly  had  its  beneficial  effects 
in  those  fields.  I  do  not  think  a.ny  econ¬ 
omist  will  dispute  that  in  the  period  of 
transition  from  our  huge  production  of 
wartime  to  the  lesser  consumption  of  a 
nonwar  period,  the  Marshall  plan  has 
had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  entire 
American  economy  by  siphoning  off  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  surplus.  That,  too, 
has  had  its  effect  in  keeping  America 
strong. 

We  should  remember  that,  in  this  day 
and  age,  no  nation  can  live  in  an  eco¬ 


nomic  vacuum.  A  strong,  healthy  Amer¬ 
ica  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
a  strong,  healthy  trade  with  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  Marshall  plan  has  certainly 
played  its  part  in  building  toward  that 
end.  Its  mission  during  the  next  2  years 
will  be  largely  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  healthy,  unsubsidized  trade  between 
America  and  Europe,  and  within  Europe. 
A  strong  America,  I  submit,  depends  on 
as  close  an  approach  as  possible  to  that 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  hew  to  the  course  we  have  set.  We 
must  continue  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the 
strength  of  our  allies.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  course  of  true  economy 
and  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  the  crushing  cost  of  a  third 
world  war. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  downright  silly 
for  anyone  to  think  we  should  even  take 
a  chance  on  losing  the  friendship  of 
270,000,000  people  in  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  democracies.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  have  we  needed  friends 
and  allies  as  we  need  at  this  moment 
the  270,000,000  people  in  the  western 
European  countries. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  a  third  world  war  would  be  truly 
global  and  would  cost  many  times  what 
the  last  one  cost.  No  one  can  estimate 
what  it  would  amount  to,  but  we  can 
get  some  idea  from  what  the  last  one 
cost.  The  last  war  cost  us  $1,300,000,000,- 
000  in  terms  of  what  we  have  already 
spent  and  what  we  shall  spend  in-order 
to  pay  off  the  obligations  we  incurred 
during  the  years  of  battle.  That  is  Paul 
Hoffman’s  statement,  not  mme. 

Break  this  down  over  the  44  months 
that  we  were  actively  at  war,  and  it  comes 
out  at  nearly  $30,000,000,000  a  month. 
The  Marshall  plan — the  keystone  of  our 
program  to  prevent  another  war — will 
cost  us,  under  the  recommended  author¬ 
ization,  a  little  less  than  $3,000,000,000 
for  the  coming  year.  In  other  words,  it 
will  cost  for  a  full  year  only  a  tenth  of 
what  the  last  war  cost  us  in  1  month. 
Project  this  in  terms  of  atomic  warfare 
when  the  civilian  population  of  every 
large  city  of  our  Nation  would  be  in  the 
front  rank,  and  the  cost  would  be  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Mi-.  President,  the  best  testimonial  for 
the  Marshall  plan  is  being  given  day 
after  day  by  the  people  who  most  bit¬ 
terly  oppose  it.  Since  its  inception  every 
propaganda  weapon  of  the  international 
Communists  has  been  trained  on  this 
program. 

The  Communists  believed  at  the  end 
of  the  war  that  the  economy  of  the  west-  ; 
ern  world,  including  the  United  States, 
would  topple  of  its  own  weight  from  the 
stress  of  the  war  years.  Western  Europe 
was  devastated  physically,  politically, 
morally.  The  United  States  was  saddled 
with  huge  debts  and,  to  the  Communists, 
its  economic  structure  appeared  certain 
to  be  washed  away  under  the  impact  of 
its  huge  flood-tide  of  surpluses. 

The  wily  men  in  the  Kremlin  licked 
their  lips  in  anticipation  as  postwar  in¬ 
flation  soared  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  They  thought  the  time  would 
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soon  be  ripe  to  take  over  the  whole  west¬ 
ern  world  by  default. 

But  a  great  man,  Gen.  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  his  associates,  among  them 
our  present  Secretary  of  State,  had  vision 
and  courage. 

Mr.  President,  George  Marshall  is  not 
a  small,  pathetic  figure,  as  was  recently 
charged  by  a  Senator.  I  was  at  the  Paris 
conference  a  year  ago  last  September, 
and  saw  George  Marshall  in  action  be¬ 
fore  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  now  testify  that  there  was  no  man  in 
that  conference  who  was  held  in  as  high 
respect  and  esteem  as  was  George  Mar¬ 
shall.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Conn  ally]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  were  there  and 
could  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement. 

They  came  up  with  this  plan  for  mutual 
economic  aid  and  cooperation,  not  merely 
for  our  western  European  allies,  but  for 
all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

(The  men  in  the  Kremlin  saw  their 
dream  blasted.  They  forbade  their  satel¬ 
lite  nations  to  participate.  They  sought 
to  arouse  Communist  minorities  in  every 
nation  of  western  Europe  to  do  every¬ 
thing  short  of  armed  attack  to  defeat 
the  plan.  Every  moment  of  the  last  2 
years  the  international  Communists  have 
worked  to  halt  the  march  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  recite 
the  achievements  toward  recovery  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  2  years.  I 
do  not  need  to  reiterate  how  the  Com¬ 
munist  influence  has  been  reduced  in 
western  Europe  in  the  past  24  months.. 
Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  Chamber 
have  made  those  accomplishments  in¬ 
finitely  clear.  I  simply  want  to  reem¬ 
phasize  with  all  my  strength  that  the 
people  who  have  the  most  to  lose  by  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  plan — the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Soviet  Russia — have  recognized 
the  Marshall  plan  as  their  No.  1  target 
in  their  battle  for  world  domination. 
The  opposition  of  the  Kremlin  to  this 
program  is  the  best  possible  recommen¬ 
dation  for  its  continuation  on  the  pro¬ 
gressively  reducing  basis  for  which  it 
has  been  scheduled  until  its  conclusion 
in  1952. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  task 
ahead  is  not  going  to  be  difficult.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  difficult  to  aid  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  break  down  trade  barriers 
that  have  grown  up  over  centuries  than 
it  was  to  rebuild  the  devastation  of  war 
and  restore  agricultural  and  industrial 
production. 

However,  the  matter  is  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  and  no  less  challenging.  We  know 
that  if  progress  is  not  made,  the  gains 
of  the  past  2  years  may  be  rapidly  lost 
when  we  withdraw  2  years  hence. 

We  must  remember  that  the  war  and 
its  aftermath  did  not  leave  Europe  the 
same,  no  matter  how  much  reconstruc¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  The  prosperity  of 
Europe  has  always  depended  on  the  flow 
of  trade  between  the  agricultural  east 
and  industrial  west.  This  trade  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  creation  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  behind  the  so-called  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  The  trade  patterns  of  the  western 
European  nations  must  be  drastically  re¬ 


vised  to  make  up  for  the.  loss  of  these 
markets. 

We  have  learned  recently  that  Moscow 
is  further  tightening  economic  control 
of  its  satellite  nations  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  complete  ruble  economy 
in  those  areas.  This  means  further  dimi¬ 
nution  of  trade  between  the  dollar  areas 
of  the  west  and  the  ruble  bloc  of  the 
east. 

This  is  certainly  additional  evidence  of 
Communist  efforts  to  halt  the  recovery 
of  western  Europe  should  the  United 
States  retreat  from  its  scheduled  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  aid. 

Every  time  we  give  hint  of  wavering 
we  can  expect  the  alert  commissars  to 
come  forward  with  some  method  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  situation.  That  is  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  cold  war.  We  can  keep  on  win¬ 
ning  only  by  continuing  to  move  forward 
with  the  brave,  bold,  imaginative  steps 
which  have  done  so  much  so  far  to  win 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  our  side  in 
the  vast  global  battle  for  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men. 

There  is  in  the  pending  measure  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  “beginning  of  another  one 
of  these  important  steps  to  further 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  free  people 
against  the  march  of  communism. 

I  refer  to  the  technical  assistance  phase 
of  the  point  4  program  which  is  provided 
for  in  title  V  of  the  measure  before  us. 
The  relatively  small  sum  of  $35,000,000 
is  recommended  for  new  activities  in  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  in  the  coming 
year  to  backward  areas  in  the  Far  East, 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

I  read  not  long  ago,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  can  raise  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  1  y2  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
these  backward  areas,  we  could  sell  all 
the  surplus  we  could  produce  in  this 
country  to  the  people  who  live  therein. 
Maybe  that  was  a  guess;  maybe  that  was 
“moonshine”;  but,  nevertheless,  that 
statement  has  been  made,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  technical  assistance  in  the 
backward  areas,  because,  Mr.  President, 
we  in  this  country  are  so  efficient,  our 
soil  is  so  productive,  our  natural  resources 
so  great,  the  machinery  in  our  factories 
is  so  efficient  that  we  can  produce  more 
than  we  can  use,  certainly,  and  some  day 
we  must  have  a  market  for  the  surplus 
we  can  produce  because  of  our  industry 
and  ingenuity,  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
high  standards  of  living  we  are  now  en¬ 
joying  in  the  most  successful  nation  in 
the  world. 

To  my  mind  this  is,  indeed,  "a  bold 
new  program,”  representing  the  same 
kind  of  far-seeing  imagination  with 
which  the  Marshall  plan  has  appealed  to 
the  latent  idealism  of  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  we  build  great 
improvements,  or  underwrite  vast  indus¬ 
trialization.  This  is  a  program  to  share 
our  famous  American  “know-how”  with 
people  of  backward  areas  to  teach  them 
how  to  help  themselves. 

This  program  provides  for  sending 
American  technicians  to  areas  where  ig¬ 
norance,  disease,  and  poverty  have  made 
people  ripe  for  the  cure-alls  and  nos¬ 
trums  of  communism.  These  techniciatts 
will  attempt  to  teach  people  how  better 
to  use  what  resources  they  have  to  feed, 


clothe,  and  shelter  themselves  and  fight 
against  disease. 

Technical  assistance  assumes  real  im¬ 
portance  now  that  we  see  communism 
attempting  to  take  over  and  pervert  to 
its  own  ends  the  yearning  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  for  true  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence.  If  we  can  demonstrate  through 
friendly  aid  without  exploitation  that 
the  western  world  stands  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  the  new  nations  of  the  Eeast  as 
equal  partners  in  the  society  of  nations, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
winning  friends  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
wise  that  we  are  proposing  to  launch  this 
program  now,  2  years  in  advance  of  the 
scheduled  end  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
serves  notice  on  the  whole  world  that  our 
drive  for  peace  is  dynamic  and  constant. 

It  tells  the  wavering  people  of  the  world 
that  our  kind  of  democracy,  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
individual,  is  still  youthful  and  is  forever 
pressing  on  to  perfect  itself. 

I  see  this  new  program  as  a  fitting 
addition  to  the  broad,  strong,  interlock¬ 
ing  structure  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
will  mesh  well  with  and  serve  to  reen¬ 
force  our  activities  in  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  United  Nations, 
and  our  own  national  defense. 

It  is  certainly  closely  related,  further¬ 
more,  to  other  important  economic  aid 
programs  also  provided  for  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  before  us.  I  refer  to  the  economic 
aid  to  China,  to  Korea,  and  the  refugees 
in  Palestine. 

Mr.  President,  viewing  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  aid  provided  for  in 
this  bill  in  the  light  of  our  total  foreign 
policy  and  the  alternatives  which  face 
us,  I  feel  we  can  accept  this  as  a  reason¬ 
able  program,  reasonably  sure  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sound  results. 

These  various  phases  of  economic  aid 
are  the  essential  elements  in  our  total 
foreign  policy  to  win  the  peace  and  avoid 
a  devastating  third  world  war.  I  think 
extension  of  this  program  as  recom¬ 
mended  will  be  good  for  America  and 
good  for  the  world.  I  believe  when  we 
have  authorized  this  program  we  shall 
be  able  to  march  forward  confidently, 
knowing  that  we  have  added  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  in  the  drive  to  assure  peace 
and  a  little  prosperity  to  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  a  while  ago  when  a  quorum  call 
was  suggested  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  KEM.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  did  not  consult  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  or  any  other  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  did  not  have 
time  to  consult  any  other  Senator.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sorry,  but  we  have 
allocated  full  time  among  the  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  will  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  time  on  the  amendments.  If  the 
Senator  will  not  agree,  I  shall  adopt  the  . 
Senator’s  methods  myself. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  object. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
opening  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill  to 
extend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  made  an  eloquent  plea 
in  behalf  of  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan 
foreign  policy. 

From  time  to  time  other  Senators  from 
both  our  major  political  parties  have 
made  the  same  plea.  Men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  Nation  endorse  this  call 
for  America  to  speak  with  one  voice  in 
world  affairs.  No  one  will  deny  the  clear 
urgency  for  a  united  America  in  these 
critical  times.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
our  State  Department  and  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  under  bit¬ 
ter  attack,  some  of  it  plainly  partisan. 

Analysis  of  this  criticism,  which  has 
become  more  widespread  and  bitter  in 
recent  months,  discloses  some  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  our  disunity.  Many 
men  in  this  body  are  thoroughly  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  way  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  operates.  They  are  strongly 
suspicious,  and  I  submit  there  is  some 
ground  for  their  suspicion,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  deliberately  employs  bi¬ 
partisan  appeals  as  an  instrument  in 
political  strategy.  They  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  administration  carefully 
hand-picks  the  men  the  administration 
wants  to  represent  Republicans  in  bi¬ 
partisan  councils.  They  have  watched 
the  administration  utilize  bipartisan  aid 
in  some  topics  and  areas  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  but  not  in  others.  Wherever  this  has 
occurred,  partisan  criticism  has  been 
Inevitable. 

Republicans  throughout  the  country 
have  observed  that  whenever  bipartisan 
action  has  been  successfully  employed, 
the  administration  took  all  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  credit  for  it.  Further,  Republicans 
who  made  constructive  suggestions  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  even  those  who  actu¬ 
ally  took  part  in  bipartisan  councils, 
have  found  themselves  ridiculed  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  administration  spokesmen 
from  the  President  down  the  line. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  there  is  an 
air  of  cynicism  and  suspicion  in  politi¬ 
cal  circles  concerning  bipartisan  policy? 

It  is  time  that  the  administration  and 
the  majority  leadership  on  this  floor 
awaken  to  the  plain  fact  that  it  will  take 
more  than  a  plea  for  unity  to  restore 
good  faith  in  bipartisan  policy.  It  will 
take  more  than  the  selection  by  the 
administration  of  a  few  Republicans  to 
serve  on  foreign-policy  advisory  bodies. 
It  will  take  more  than  a  rearrangement 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

Eloquent  pleas  for  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  are  no  substitutes  for  good  faith, 
and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  such  good  faith  is 
lacking.  It  is  lacking  because  the  very 
concept  of  bipartisan  policy  seems  to 
have  been  left  purposely  vague.  It  is 


lacking  because  there  have  been  no  sim¬ 
ple  rules  or  understandings  by  which  bi¬ 
partisan  action  is  to  be  guided.  Biparti¬ 
san  policy  calls  upon  both  parties  to  unify 
their  action  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
Yet  there  are  no  rules  and  no  machinery 
to  determine  how  this  unity  is  to  be 
achieved  and  operated. 

Speeches,  no  matter  how  eloquent, 
cannot  establish  the  solid  basis  of  under¬ 
standing  necessary  to  good  faith  in  bi¬ 
partisan  action.  Men  in  the'  parties 
must  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 
When  action  is  taken,  they  must  feel 
confident  that  it  is  according  to  rules 
and  agreements  which  they  recognize  to 
be  a  fair  basis  for  bipartisan  relations. 

Bipartisan  policy  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street.  The  privileges  accorded  to  each 
party  and  the  obligations  cast  upon  each 
party  by  the  idea  of  nonpartisan  action 
must  be  clear.  So  long  as  the  rules  are 
nonexistent  or  vague,  there  will  be  loop¬ 
holes  and  excuses  to  tempt  men  in  both 
parties  to  make  partisan  capital  out  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  call  for  writ¬ 
ten  rules  as  in  a  game  of  cards,  football, 
or  baseball.  We  are  dealing  in  the  vast 
area  of  human  relations  and  in  matters 
of  opinion  and  judgment.  Here  good 
faith  requires  only  that  there  be  some 
clear  meaning  to  the  terms  we  use  and 
some  workable  understandings  of  the 
way  in  which  we  propose  to  conduct  our 
relations. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at ’this  simple 
basis  for  genuine  party  cooperation  in 
foreign  affairs,  I  presented  a  series  of  12 
questions  on  this  floor  on  April  18  at  page 
5361  of  the  Congressional  Record.  If 
the  administration  and  the  majority 
leadership  wishes  to  reestablish  biparti¬ 
san  policy  on  a  firm  and  workable  basis, 
let  them  help  this  body  to  answer  those 
questions. 

Briefly,  we  ought  to  know  what  is  the 
State  Department’s  conception  of  the  bi¬ 
partisan  or  unpartisan  foreign  policy. 
Is  this  policy  supposed  to  restrain  polit¬ 
ical  parties  from  making  political  capital 
out  of  American  foreign  affairs?  How  is 
the  policy  expected  to  wo^k,  and  by  what 
arrangements  between  the  parties  is  the 
policy  to  be  operated?  How  is  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  party  cooperation  to  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  who  is  to  do  the  selecting? 
If  the  bipartisan  policy  holds  room  for 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  how  and  in  what  forms  is  this 
criticism  expected  to  be  made? 

If  controversy  between  the  parties  de¬ 
velops  over  the  execution  of  foreign 
policy  by  the  executive'  branch,  what 
machinery  is  there  to  reconcile  the  party 
views?  Is  bipartisan  policy  to  be  di¬ 
rected  only  toward  some  topics  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs  and  only  to  some  areas  of 
the  world,  or  is  it  to  embrace  all  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy?  And  who  is  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  these  applications  of  bipar¬ 
tisan  policy? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  all  the 
questions  I  ask,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  important.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  bend  political  party  action  toward  a 
single  voice  for  America  unless  we  reach 
an  understanding  on  these  questions. 
The  discord  we  experience  on  almost 
every  issue  in  our  foreign  affairs  can  be 
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traced  directly  to  the  lack  of  'under¬ 
standing  that  now  prevails.  A  workable 
understanding,  clearly  defined  and  com¬ 
pletely  above  board,  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  faith. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  could  render  signal 
service  to  the  President,  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  to  both  our  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  if  he  would  ask  his  commit¬ 
tee  to  spend  a  few  sessions  on  exploring 
the  requirements  for  operating  a  genuine 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

If  we  want  unity,  we  shall  have  to  work 
as  well  as  plead  for  it.  If  we  are  to  have 
unity,  let  us  build  the  basis  for  it  in 
clear  understandings  between  the  par¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  through  the  encouragement  of  my 
genial  and  esteemed  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  I 
was  able  to  arrange  and  to  make  a  fair¬ 
ly  brief  trip  to  Europe.  I  visited  all  the 
countries  that  are  involved  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  I  wish  espe¬ 
cially  to  thank  the  Senator  for  this  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  recommend  such  a  trip 
to  anyone  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
serving  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  viewed  the  operations 
of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe  through 
very  friendly  eyes.  I  have  supported 
every  phase  of  this  program  by  my  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  have 
voted  for  all  appropriations.  My  im¬ 
pressions  of  its  operations  were  gained 
largely  at  the  grass-roots  level.  I  did 
not  spend  very  much  time  in  the  chan¬ 
celleries  or  official  offices.  I  visited  the 
people  on  the  farms,  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  small  towns.  I  went  into  the  fields 
and  into  the  barns,  and  I  visited  them 
in  their .  homes.  I  talked  with  dock 
workers,  taxi  drivers,  and  farm  hands. 
I  talked  with  industrial  workers  at  their 
places  of  work.  I  talked  with  them  at 
their  machines.  I  talked  with  various 
and  sundry  citizens  throughout  these 
great  lands.  My  ideas,  which  I  shall  try 
to  reflect  here,  were  gained  from  those 
contacts. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949,  due 
mainly  to  three  reasons.  The  first  was 
that  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
argument  of  the  necessity  to  try  to  check 
communism  in  western  Europe.  The 
second  was  that  I  wanted  to  see  the 
wheels  of  machinery  in  Europe  start 
moving,  and  to  see  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  revived. 

Personally,  I  am  just  one  generation 
removed  from  the  experiences  of  a  con¬ 
quered  people,  and  I  knew  something 
about  the  slow — miserably  slow — prog¬ 
ress  and  the  heavy  strain  involved  in 
the  long  road  to  recovery. 

The  third  reason  that  appealed  to  me 
was  the  good  will  that  I  thought  we 
would  create  through  this  plan. 

I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  was  great¬ 
ly  impressed  with  what  the  Marshall 
plan  has  done  in  Europe  toward  turn¬ 
ing  the  countries  against  communism. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  great  contributing 
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factor,  and  perhaps  the  decisive  factor. 
I  saw  such  a  degree  of  development,  rel¬ 
ative  prosperity,  and  industrial  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  production  that  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  so  far  as 
making  a  decision  for  or  against  com¬ 
munism  is  concerned  those  people  now 
are  able  to  make  their  own  decision, 
and  we  shall  have  to  abide  by  what  they 
do  about  it.  In  the  light  of  their  im¬ 
proved  conditions  and  what  has  already 
been  done,  a  reasonable  continuation  of 
this  program  will  certainly  put  them  on 
their  feet  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
have  no  economic  reasons  for  turning 
toward  communism.  If  they  do  turn 
toward  communism,  it  will  be  their  own 
choice. 

My  second  point  is  that  last  fall  I 
found  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  motion, 
and  I  found  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  advanced  far  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  That  was  evidenced  not 
only  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms, 
but  in  the  faces  of  the  people.  They  are 
not  living  in  a  land  of  plenty,  but  neither 
are  they  living  in  extreme  want.  There 
Is  activity  and  production.  One  can  see 
goods  in  the  shops,  and  one  can  see  the 
production  in  the  fields  and  on  the  farms. 
They  are  getting  along  pretty  well,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  very  soon  in 
the  western  European  countries  there 
will  be  a  saturation  of  goods,  rather  than 
a  scarcity.  When  that  saturation  point 
is  reached,  we  shall  find  the  same  trade 
barriers,  the  same  tariffs,  and  the  same 
restraints  on  the  use  of  funds  and  money 
that  existed  before  the  war.  We  shall 
find,  I  am  afraid,  the  same  stagnation  of 
trade  and  the  same  overproduction  and 
the  same  unemployment.  Very  soon  a 
number  of  these  countries  will  have 
reached  that  saturation  point.  This  is 
not  being  said  in  any  spirit  of  “I  told  you 
so,”  because  I  did  not  say  so.  However, 
I  think  we  missed  a  great  chance  by  not 
making  some  kind  of  conditions  for  the 
economic  integration  of  Europe  at  the 
very  beginning  on  this  program.  I  did 
not  see  the  point  then.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing,  “I  told  you  so.”  That  is  where  we 
missed  our  best  chance  so  far  as  a  per¬ 
manent  economic  European  recovery 
and  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  That 
is  the  point  that  dampens  my  spirit 
about  the  Marshall  plan. 

My  third  point  was  with  reference  to 
the  good  will  we  were  going  to  create. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
that,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  appeal 
in  it.  However,  I  was  disappointed  with 
reference  to  what  I  found  on  that  point. 
I  found  that  the  rank-and-file  people  of 
Europe,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  -do 
not  realize  what  we  are  doing  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  program.  I  give  only  two 
illustrations,  since  I  must  speak  briefly. 

Through  an  interpreter  I  asked  a 
Greek  farmer,  who  owned  28  olive  trees 
20  miles  south  of  Athens,  on  a  barren, 
rocky  hill,  what  he  thought  about  the 
American  program,  and  the  purpose  be¬ 
hind  it.  He  said  it  was  a  scheme  by  the 
United  States  to  get  control  of  his  land. 

I  asked  dock  workers  in  London  what 
they  thought  about  the  American  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  and  the  substance  of  what 
they  said  was  that  America  would  send 
them  a  million  dollars  one  day,  and  then 


raise  prices  and  get  it  back  the  next  day. 
They  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  transfer 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  world  from 
their  hands  into  our  hands,  and  that  the 
officials  of  their  government  had  better 
not  let  us  get  by  with  it.  Those  are 
two  illustrations  of  many  sentiments  of 
like  kind  which  I  found  throughout  these 
areas. 

I  think  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  people  do  not  understand  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  because  the  administrations  in 
the  Marshall  plan  countries  claim  the 
credit  for  their  recovery  for  themselves, 
rather  than  share  the  credit  with  us. 

I  found  some  evidences  of  good  will, 
but  we  need  not  think  that  it  is  com¬ 
ing  through  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people,  as  a  result  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I,  myself,  would  not 
like  to  have  someone  come  to  my  door 
every  morning  and  ring  the  door  bell  and 
tell  me,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and 
children,  that  the  food  on  my  table  was 
put  there  by  him  rather  than  put  there 
by  me,  or  that  he  brought  the  bottle  of 
milk  on  which  I  feed  my  children.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  EGA  who 
is  to  blame  for  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  brief,  and 
I  shall  merely  say  that  I  am  going  to 
support  reduction  in  the  program  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
following  principal  reasons:  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  in  my  own  mind  that  some  kind 
of  a  program  will  have  to  be  extended 
beyond  1952,  and  I  believe  we  are  fool¬ 
ing  ourselves  if  we  do  not  realize  that 
now.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  we  can  do  far  more  good  by  reduc¬ 
ing  these  expenditures  in  amount  now, 
but  extending  them  for  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  statement  of  my  views  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  ECA  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  John  C.  Stennis 

Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  for 
some  40  days  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
of  western  Europe  with  the  Military  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee*  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  has  had  this  experience  owes  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  to 
give  at  least  a  brief  review  of  his  impres¬ 
sions,  particularly  relating  to  the  questions 
raised  by  this  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

Let  me  quickly  remind  you  that  I  fully 
realize  one  cannot  make  a  thorough  study 
of  these  many  problems-in  so  short  a  time. 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  what  my  friend 
and  Congressman,  Representative  Arthur 
Winstead,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  said  to  me  when  I  sought 
his  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should 
make  the  trip.  He  said,  “By  all  means,  go. 
You  will  not  come  back  with  the  answers, 
but  you  can  at  least  better  tell  whether 
or  not  the  other  fellow  has  the  answers.” 
I  found  his  advice  to  be  sound. 

I  saw  these  problems  there  through  the 
eyes  of  a  strong  adherent  to  the  Marshall- 
plan  program,  and  I  had  voted  for  all  of  its 
major  provisions  and  appropriations.  What 


impressions  I  did  get  of  the  European  pic¬ 
ture  were  obtained  at  the  grass  roots  level, 
rather  than  in  the  chancellories  and  council 
halls  of  our  own  or  their  official  offices.  I 
went  out  into  the  villages  and  into  the 
country  and  out  on  the  farms  and  down  in 
the  fields.  I  went  in  the  barns  and  up  in 
the  lofts;  I  went  into  their  homes,  their 
living  rooms,  their  bedrooms,  their  kitchens. 
I  talked  to  these  people  in  their  homes,  their 
fields,  in  the  villages  and  in  the  small  stores. 
I  talked  with  the  laborers  on  the  docks,  to 
the  craftsmen  in  the  factories,  to  the  village 
storekeeper  in  his  store,  to  the  taxi  drivers 
and  to  the  farm  hands.  What  impressions 
I  did  get  are  direct  from  the  people  and  on 
the  level  of  their  everyday  living  and  every¬ 
day  problems. 

When  I  voted  for  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947  and  for  the  plan 
itself  in  1948  and  1949,  I  was  prompted  to  do 
so  for  three  principal  reasons.  First,  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  in'  its  westward 
sweep  through  the  continent  of  Europe; 
second,  I  wanted  to  put  the  wheels  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  turning  in  these  nations  that  had 
been  either  conquered  by  us  or  by  our  former 
enemies;  and  third,  I  thought  that  we  would 
be  building  up  good  will  among  those  na¬ 
tions,  thus  insuring  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  united  front  in  years  to  come. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  my  opinion, 
based  on  what  I  saw  and  learned  in  Europe, 
the  Marshall-aid  plan  actually  did  play  a 
big  contributing  part  and  was  a  deciding 
factor  in  saving  western  Europe  from  the 
death  grip  of  communism  in  the  1946-48 
period.  Under  conditions  then  prevailing 
there,  our  aid  did  turn  the  tide.  The  people 
then  had  little  food  and  insufficient  clothing. 
They  were  largely  without  medicine.  They 
had  little  or  no  seed  and  no  fertilizer.  There 
was  little  machinery  and  no  capital  to  start 
agricultural  production.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  they  were  approached  by  the  seductions 
of  the  Communists  and  if  we  had  not  given 
them  cause  for  hope  and  a  helping  hand  in 
their  distressing  conditions,  I  think  they 
would  have  followed  the  communistic  lead. 
Whatever  may  come  in  the  future,  I  think 
our  helpful  attitude  toward  western  Europe 
in  those  distressing  years  will  be  one  of  our 
highest  and  best  points  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

However,  I  am  fully  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  now  that  the  situation  has  changed, 
so  much  that  we  shouid  materially  reduce 
the  sums  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  With  their  present  situation,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  again  soon,  plus  the  aid 
that  will  come  from  this  continuing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  people  of  western  Europe  will  have 
to  make  their  own  choice  this  time  as  to 
communism.  They  are  in  a  position  now 
to  make  that  choice,  and  it  is  up  to  them. 
We  cannot  make  it  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  communism 
as  such,  it  appealed  to  me  greatly  in  1947-48 
to  vote  for  the  full  amount  of  the  Marshall 
plan  in  order  to  put  the  wheel^  of  commerce 
in  motion  and  the  cultivated  land  in  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  giving  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
quered  and  liberated  countries  the  chance  to 
make  a  living.  This  appealed  to  me  for  one 
reason  because  I  already  knew  what  it  is  to 
live  in  a  conquered  country.  I  was  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  long,  slow, 
hard  strain  of  the  haiserable  years  following 
a  devastating  war,  and  I  thought  that  we 
could  bring  about  a  recovery  in  a  few  years 
with  the  aid  that  would  take  many,  many 
years  to  come  without  the  aid. 

When  I  got  to  Europe  in  October  of  1949, 
I  was  amazed  and  highly  pleased  at  what  I 
found  in  the  way  of  production  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  productiveness  of  both  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory  throughout  most  of  the  areas  of  western 
Europe.  This  production  was  quite  evident 
everywhere — in  the  fields  and  in  the  fac¬ 
tories;  it  was  reflected  in  the  shops  of  the 
cities  and  jn  the  villages  and  cross-road 
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stores.  It  was  also  reflected  in  the  faces 
of  most  of  the  people,  who  showed  every 
evidence  of  being  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
and  most  of  whom  seemed  to  be  thrifty  and 
industrious.  I  have  checked  the  actual  rec¬ 
ords  of  industrial  production  and  find  them 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  year  1938,  and  that  of 
agricultural  production  to  be  approaching 
the  same  year.  Those  figures  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  already  in  the  main  and  I  will  not 
repeat  them  here.  My  point  is  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  already  been  restored  to  the 
point  that  there  is  no  longer  any  great 
emergency  and  that  we  can  well  afford  ‘to 
level  off  the  volume  of  the  aid  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  through  this  program. 

For  the  immediate  future  I  see  these  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  fast  reaching  their 
saturation  point  in  production  of  goods. 
When  they  do,  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  and 
money  restrictions  will  preclude  them  from 
trading  with  each  other;  over-production  will 
pile  up;  unemployment  will  result.  EVen 
after  they  are  on  their  feet,  they  have  too 
few  ways  of  earning  dollars  so  as  to  trade 
with  us.  We  are  going  to  be  driven  to  a 
system  of  barter  or  to  a  system  of  bank  credit, 
confined  to  those  nations  who  will  align 
their  trade  policies  to  meet  the  realities  of 
these  new  conditions.  This  is  the  only  basis 
for  any  real  hope  by  us,  as  I  see  it;  for  future 
trade  of  appreciable  amounts  with  western 
Europe. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  economy  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe.  In  my  opinion  we  missed 
our  chance  in  not  making  strong  and  definite 
demands  for  such  an  Integration  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
program.  The  20  percent  that  we  propose  to 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  now  is  not  enough, 
and  it  comes  too  late.  I  am  merely  point¬ 
ing  this  out  as  a  fact  as  I  see  it,  and  not  in  a 
spirit  of  “I  told  you  so,”  because  I  did  not 
tell  you  so  and  did  not  then  fully  realize 
the  question  involved,  but  I  did  think  that 
we  leaned  over  backward  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  trying  to  avoid  suspicion.  When  I  got 
to  Europe  I  found  that  we  were  saturated  in 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  most  Europeans 
anyway. 

The  third  principal  reason  why  I  voted  for 
the  Marshall  plan  in  the  beginning  was  the 
idea  of  creating  good  will  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe.  On  this  point  I 
was  much  surprised  and  disappointed  with 
what  I  found  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  aver¬ 
age  European  with  reference  to  our  part  in 
the  Marshall  aid  program,  but  I  am  not  nearly 
so  severe  in  my  judgment  on  these  people 
for  their  attitude  since  talking  to  them  and 
seeing  their  conditions  and  better  under¬ 
standing  why  we  are  misunderstood.  You 
will  remember  that  this  is  a  report  of  my 
Impressions  gained  at  the  grass-roots  level. 
I  shall  illustrate  briefly  two  conversations 
that  could  be  repeated  many  times  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  countries.  Through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  I  talked  to  a  Greek  farmer  and  his 
three  grown  sons  on  their  very,  very  small 
olive  orchard  consisting  of  only  28  trees  on 
a  rocky  hillside  some  20  miles  south  of 
Athens.  After  learning  that  he  was  fairly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Greek  aid  had 
been  coming  from  the  United  States  since 
the  war,  I  inquired  as  to  his  idea  of  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  assistance.  He  said  it  was 
planned  by  the  United  States  to  get  control 
of  the  land  of  the  farmers  in  Greece.  I 
looked  at  his  and  the  countryside’s  scanty 
acres,  and  compared  them  with  the  vast  do¬ 
main  of  our  American  lands,  and  thought 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  did  not  see  the 
entire  picture.  Nevertheless,  he  was  firm 
in  his  convictions  as  to  our  motives. 

In  London,  I  went  on  three  successive 
nights  to  Hyde  Park  and  remained  there  un¬ 
til  midnight  talking  with  various  groups, 
and  learned  directly  from  the  dock  workers 
there  that  their  version  of  the  American  aid 
to  England  was  as  follows:  They  said  that 


we  would  send  England  a  million  dollars  one 
day  and  then  go  up  on  prices  to  get  it  back 
the  next;  that  it  was  all  a  scheme  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  markets  of  the  world  from  British 
hands  into  American  hands,  and  that  their 
Government  had  better  not  let  America  get 
away  with  it.  I  do  not  say  that  these  senti¬ 
ments  represent  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  people  and  do  not  think  that  they 
do.  I  am  telling  you  directly  what  I  found 
at  the  grass  roots. 

All  over  western  Europe  the  rank-and-file 
people  do  not  realize  nor  understand  what 
part  we  are  playing  in  this  economic  recov¬ 
ery  program,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
them.  There  is  a  natural  resentment  just 
as  there  would  be  with  me  personally  if  some¬ 
one  undertook  to  come  to  my  front  door 
every  morning  and  remind  me  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  my  wife  and  children  of  how  much 
they  had  done  for  me  the  day  before. 

I  have  found  throughout  western  Europe, 
that  the  administrations  of  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  emphasize  to  the  rank-and- 
file  people  the  part  that  we  are  playing  in 
this  economic  recovery  program,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  to  do  so  would  detract  from 
the  success  of  their  own  administrations. 

Specifically,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Kem  amendment  to  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  round  numbers  by  $1,000,000,000.  I 
am  driven  to  this  conclusion  for  the  reasons 
heretofore  given  but  mainly  because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  program,  or  one  like  it 
under  some  other  name,  must  go  beyond  the 
year  1952  and  perhaps  for  some  10  years 
beyond  1952 — on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course. 
I  believe  that  more  good  can  be  done  from 
here  on  out  by  extending  the  same  amount 
of  money  over  a  greater  period  of  time.  I 
believe  it  is  definitely  a  mistake  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  with  such  extensive  replace¬ 
ments  of  machinery  and  highways,  docks, 
and  everything  else  on  such  an  ambitious 
program. 

Further,  I  4m  unable  to  see  that  it  is  wise 
to  spend  additional  sums  on  Belgium  and 
Holland  under  present  conditions.  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  to  spend  the  money  so 
rapidly  in  England.  There  is  a  situation 
there  wherein  it  will  become  apparent  the 
British  Isles  cannot  support  50,000,000  people. 
There  is  a  socialistic  upheaval  in  progress 
with  the  final  outcome  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity.  I  do  not  know  what  the  remedy  is,  but 
I  am  absolutely  sure  it  won’t  be  found  by 
the  rapid  spending  of  American  dollars.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  frontier  positions  I  feel  that 
we  must  necessarily  continue  to  spend  money 
in  Greece,  Austria,  and  Germany.  It  is  a 
mistake  it  seems  to  me  to  travel  along  on 
the  idea  that  this  spending  will  stop  in 
1952.  We  must  condition  our  minds  to  the 
idea  that  this  program  may  have  to  continue 
on  some  scale  beyond  this  period,  and  I  urge 
the  reduction  in  amounts  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  likely  necessity  of  continuing 
expenditures  beyond  1952. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  influenced  by  the 
realization  that  our  tremendously  heavy 
military  program  at  home  is  mounting  in 
cost  rather  thap  being  reduced.  We  hear 
the  urgent  demands  for  new  guns,  new 
planes,  new  military  materials  on  all  sides. 
I  am  entitrely  familiar  with  the  old  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  dollars  we  spend  on  the 
European  frontier  will  equal,  two,  three,  or 
four  dollars  spent  at  home.  We  hope  they 
will,  but  we  must  also  spend  the  dollars 
where  we  know  they  will  count  and  that  is 
on  our  direct  defenses  controlled  by  us. 

I  am  further  infleunced  by  the  fact  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  in  this  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  We  are  already  some  $7,000,- 
000,000  behind  with  a  mounting  deficit  day 
by  day,  with  growing  obligations  at  home 
and  abroad  and  with  increased  strain  on  our 
national  economy.  I  think  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  strong  defense  at  home  and  the 
first  necessity  for  a  stabilizing  influence  in 


the  world  is  a  sound  money  program  for  our 
own  Nation.  If  we  ever  let  it  reach  the 
point  where  this  soundness  is  endangered, 
then  the  "battle  will  gradually  be  lost  on  all 
fronts.  I  feel  confident  in  my  own  mind 
that  this  program  can  be  carried  on  almost 
as  soundly  with  $2,000,000,000  as  it  can  with 
the  three  billion,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
strongly  oppose  going  beyond  the  $2,000,000,- 
000  figure.  Let’s  carry  this  extra  billion  dol¬ 
lars  forward  for  the  fiscal  year  1953,  and 
decide  in  1952  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
spent. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone], 

DOLLAR  TROUBLE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  hoaxes  that  was  ever  sold 
to  the  American  public  is  the  “dollar 
shortage”  or  “dollar  trouble.”  There  is 
no  dollar  problem.  There  is  a  pound¬ 
sterling  problem. 

The  dollar-shortage  idea  has  been 
propagandized  by  the  16  Marshall  plan 
countries  and  by  the  State  Department 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been 
able  to  switch  the  problem  and  make  our 
people  believe  that  it  is  a  dollar  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  what  would  happen  if  the  sit¬ 
uation  were  reversed.  What  would  Eng¬ 
land  do  and  say?  Would  we  have  a 
pound  problem  or  would  we  have  a  dol¬ 
lar  problem?  I  will  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  foreign  countries,  including 
England,  would  see  that  our  people  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  was  a  dollar  problem. 

STERLING  DEBT 

England  is  asking  us  to  take  over  the 
sterling  debt.  They  owe  so  much  to  the 
sterling  countries  that  they  control  the 
trade  of  these  nations,  forcing  these  na¬ 
tions  to  trade  with  England  because 
England  owes  them  so  much  money  that 
England  is  kindly  letting  them  trade  it 
out  with  her,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  England  to  be  efficient  in  their  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  processing,  because  they 
will  write  off  the  sterling  debt  to  the 
extent  that  we  furnish  them  goods  and 
funds,  and  in  the  meantime  England 
holds  their  trade  through  the  debt  ob¬ 
ligations.  So  now  England  wants  us  to 
furnish  the  money  to  the  sterling  areas, 
meantime  holding  the  obligations  over 
the  heads  of  such  countries,  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  force  the  trade  into  their 
own  channels  while  the  debt  is  being  re¬ 
duced  through  still  another  siphon  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  colossal  nerve,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  treat  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
in  the  same  way  that  a  cashier  of  a  bank 
treats  the  depositors’  money,  that  is,  we 
should  handle  it  in  a  businesslike  way, 
through  adequate  security  for  any  of 
such  money  loaned. 

I  would  ask.  Why  should  the  foreign 
recipient  nations  and  the  majority  party 
on  this  floor  resent  any  suggestions  in 
the  matter  of  safeguarding  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money? 

MrrPresident,  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly 
now,  and  this  afternoon  in  more  detail 
when  the  four  separate  amendments 
which  I  have  offered  come  to  the  floor. 
The  first  is  the  amendment  providing 
that  any  further  aid  from  the  United 
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States  should  be  loaned  to  private  busi¬ 
ness,  through  the  World  Bank,  in  line 
with  and  under  the  same  conditions 
y/hich  RPC  loans  are  offered  to  private 
business  in  this  country. 

Second,  that  each  participating  coun¬ 
try  will  guarantee  the  integrity  of  private 
investments  within  its  borders  against 
socialism,  nationalization,  or  confisca¬ 
tion,  as  we  protect  investments  in  this 
country. 

The  third  amendment  provides  that 
each  such  country  will  join  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  with  the  other  participating 
countries  to  form  a  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  similar  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  Germany  included. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides  that 
each  participating  country  will  eliminate 
any  currency  manipulation  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  currency  from  reflecting  its  ac¬ 
tual  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  the 
United  States  dollar  on  the  free  mone¬ 
tary  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  those  four 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem]  has  an  amendment  to  stop 
the  ECA  nations,  or  to  stop  any  nation, 
from  continuing  to  supply  the  goods  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  Russia  and  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  countries  to  fight  a  World  War  III 
with  us,  or  to  consolidate  their  gains  in 
eastern  Europe  and  in  China.  They  are 
doing  the  latter  through  the  96  trade 
treaties  existing  at  this  moment — be¬ 
tween  the  16  ECA  nations  and  Russia  and 
the  iron  curtain  countries.  A  list  of  these 
treaties  will  be  submitted  for  the  Record 
in  connection  with  amendments  to  be 
brought  up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  remember  that  when 
the  ECA  was  first  being  foisted  upon  our 
unsuspecting  taxpayers,  we  were  told 
that  by  helping  European  recovery  we 
would  establish  European  markets  for 
American  products — American  working¬ 
men  and  American  investors.  That  is 
conveniently  forgotten  now,  and  we  are 
told  that  “Buy  European”  is  the  slogan; 
that  when  unemployment  hits  us — and  it 
is  hitting  now — the  workers  will  be 
taught  new  jobs  and  put  on  relief.  Tu¬ 
tors  will  be  furnished  by  the  ECA  to 
teach  the  unemployed  new  jobs  and  the 
management  how  to  create  new  indus¬ 
tries  after  they  have  lost  their  stock¬ 
holders’  money.  The  current  propaganda 
is  to  the  effect  that,  if  Congress  does  not 
provide  continuous  ECA  appropriations 
for  the  European  nations  with  which  to 
buy  our  goods,  we  face  a  great  depression 
in  this  country.  What  childish  reason¬ 
ing  will  be  offered  next?  Perhaps  we  well 
now  face  such  a  depression  since  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  our  heavy  industries 
higher  since  the  war — with  taxpayers’ 
money  without  regard  to  the  legitimate 
market. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  $17,000,000,000  Marshall 
plan  was  first  proposed,  in  March  1948, 
that  is,  first  proposed  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  three  things 
which  must  be  done  for  Europe: 

First.  Feed  the  hungry  people. 

Second.  Rehabilitate  industry. 

Third.  Stop  communism. 

I  said  in  the  first  debates  upon  this 
important  subject  in  March  1948,  that 
the  three  suggested  problems  could  not 
be  intelligently  discussed  together,  but 


that  they  must  be  separated  and  an¬ 
alyzed  to  make  sense. 

Upon  that  occasion  I  said  that  before 
any  intelligent  approach  to  these  three 
problems  could  be  arrived  at,  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  of  our  Government, 
which  is  charged  with  fixing  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  which  should  largely  devolve 
upon  the  State  Department  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Defense,  must  de¬ 
cide  after  full  consideration  and  under¬ 
standing  the  latest  methods  and  weap¬ 
ons  of  offense  and  defense  and  the  areas, 
naming  the  nations,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  in  addition  to  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  whose  integrity  is  important  to 
our  ultimate  safety,  and  then  within 
those  areas  plan  to  accomplish  sepa¬ 
rately  the  three  objectives: 

First.  Feed  emergency  hungry  people 
within  such  areas,  compatible  with  our 
domestic  economy,  and  do  not  expect  a 
return  of  the  money  any  more  than  we 
would  if  we  sent  $100,000  into  an  area 
devastated  by  flood  or  fire  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  would  not  be  sending  the  money 
to  reelect  the  mayor  or  government — 
we  would  be  sending  it  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  house  the  people  until  they  could 
accomplish  that  objective  themselves. 

Second.  In  the  rehabilitation  of  in¬ 
dustry,  we  should  loan  the  money  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry  within  those  areas,  again 
taking  careful  note  of  our  own  economy 
structure,  under  the  same  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations,  no  more  stringent  or  no  more 
lenient,  than  the  RFC  loans  money  to 


Mr.  MALONE.  The  table  shows  that 
their  recovery  from  1946  to  1947  was 
about  the  same  percentage  without  the 
Marshall  plan,  as  their  recovery  has  been 
in  any  year  since  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
At  this  moment  the  rates  of  recovery 
range  all  the  way  from  approximately 
100  percent  to  138  percent.  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  what  are  we  trying  to  do? 
Is  this  recovery  or  is  it  something  else? 
Our  objectives  have  advanced  materially 
since  the  program  was  first  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  excerpts  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
showing  the  operation  and  the  members 
of  the  sterling  bloc  and  the  original 
objectives  and  suggestions  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan: 


our  ov/n  individuals  and  business  peo¬ 
ple  in  times  of  stress  in  this  country. 
Certainly  money  should  not  be  loaned 
to  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian  on  more  lenient  terms  than  to  a 
GI  or  a  sick  business  in  this  country. 

Third.  To  stop  communism  we  should 
extend  the  125-year  old  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  that  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  preventing  for¬ 
eign  nations  from  extending  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  in  that  area  to  cov¬ 
er  the  nations  named  by  the  executive 
branch,  whose  integrity  is  important  to 
our  ultimate  safety,  and  simply  repeat 
the  words  of  President  Monroe,  uttered 
in  1823,  leaving  out  the  words  “'West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere”  and  say : 

We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

Then  we  should  proceed  immediately 
to  rebuild  a  national  defense  organiza¬ 
tion  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  and  a 
submarine  fleet  that  would  bear  silent 
evidence  to  any  nation  that  we  can  and 
will  enforce  our  pronouncement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  recovery  of  the  ECA 
nations  since  1946. 

There  beifig  no  objection,  the  table- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Currency  Manipulation 
Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  established 
methods  of  manipulating  their  currencies 
for  trade  advantage. 

For  example,  the  English  have  their  ster¬ 
ling  bloc — with  a  large  number  of  nations 
blocked  in — and  a  large  number  blocked  out. 
The  Dutch  have  their  guilder  and  the  French 
their  franc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  sterling  bloc  area  nations. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

“The  Sterling  Area 

“(Prepared  by  State  Department  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  United  Kingdom  Treasury  Dele¬ 
gation) 

"(As  of  March  25,  1949) 

“The  term  ‘sterling  area’  means  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  following  territories  ex¬ 
cluding  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 


ECA  nations — index  numbers  of  industrial  production — 1937=100  ( except  where  otherwise 
noted) — annual,  1946, 1947,  1948, 1949,  and  latest  monthly  figure 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Latest 

monthly 

figure 

Date 

Austria _ _ _ _ _ 

0) 

74 

51 

78 

104 

114 

December  1949. 

Do. 

February  1950. 
January  1950. 
December  1949. 

Do. 

Third  quarter  1949. 
January  1950. 

Do. 

Belgium _ _ 

86 

93 

49 

95 

Denmark _ _ _ _ _ 

101 

116 

129 

137 

145 

France _ _ _ 1_ . 

73 

87 

102 

112 

119 

Germany  bizone . . . 

2  34 

40 

60 

3  89 

3  95 

53 

67 

73 

87 

97 

109 

(i) 

113 

130 

*  135 

138 

93 

98 

104 

108 

Luxemburg . . . . . 

89 

0) 

114 

113 

103 

75 

95 

127 

135 

Do. 

Norway _ 

100 

115 

125 

132 

135 

Do. 

137 

141 

149 

0) 

116 

148 

December  1949. 
January  1950. 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

90 

98 

109 

124 

i  Not  available, 
s  Base  1936=100. 

>  Federal  republic. 

4  3  quarter  average. 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  tbe  United  Nations,  April  1950. 
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1950 

“I.  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

“(a)  any  Dominion:  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land.  South  Africa. 

"(b)  any  other  part  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  dominations:  India,  Burma,  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,  Ceylon. 

"Principal  colonial  territories :  Aden1  (col¬ 
ony  and  protectorate);  Bahamas;  Barbados; 
Basutoland;  Bermuda;  British  Guiana;  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras;  Cyprus;  Falkland  Islands  and 
dependencies;  Fiji;  Gambia1  (colony  and 
protectorate);  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  colony;  Gold  Coast1  (1)  Colony,  (2) 
Ashanti,  (3)  Northern  Territories;  Hong 
Kong;  Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands).;  Kenya1 
(colony  and  protecorate ) ;  Leeward  Islands; 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  Virgin  Islands;  Malta;  Mauritius;  Ni¬ 
geria:  1  (1)  Colony,  (2)  Protectorate;  St. 
Helena  and  dependencies;  Seychelles;  Sierra 
Leone1  (colony  and  protectorate);  Straits 
Settlements;  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands :  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent. 

"(c)  Any  territory  in  respect  of  which  a 
mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  accepted  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  is  being  exercised  by  His  Britanic  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  In  any  Dominion:  Cameroons  (British), 
Tanganyika,  Togoland  (British),  South 
West  Africa,  Western  Samoa,  Nauru. 

"(d)  Any  British  protectorate  or  protected 
state:  Bechuanaland  protectorate;  British 
Solomon  Islands  protectorate;  Malay  States 
(1)  Federated  Malay  States;  Negri  Sembilan, 
Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor;  (2)  Unfederated 
Malay  States;  Johore,  Kedah,  Gelantan,  Per¬ 
ils,  Tregganu,  Brunei;  State  of  North  Borneo; 
Northern  Rhodesia;  Nyasaland  protectorate; 
Sarawak;  Somaliland  protectorate;  Swazi¬ 
land;  Tonga;  Uganda  protectorate;  Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

"H.  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES 

“(a)  Iraq. 

"(b)  Iceland. 

"(c)  Ireland.” 

THE  STERLING  BLOC 

Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  these  nations,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Senators  to 
study  the  list,  because  this  sterling  bloc  area 
is  controlled  just  as  wholly  as  if  it  were  one 
nation,  and  the  economics  are  controlled. 

On  my  visit  to  Italy  toward  the  end  of 
1947,  I  met  an  Italian  banker  who  was  cry¬ 
ing  his  eyes  out.  He  had  about  25,000,000 
sterling  pounds  in  his  vaults,  and  he  said 
he  thought  he  had  been  doing  all  right.  He 
was  getting  ready  for  trade.  But  now  his 
pounds  had  been  blocked,  and  he  could  ex¬ 
pend  this  money  only  in  the  sterling  bloc 
area.  Therefore  he  was  unable  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  any  place  except  in  the  sterling  bloc 
area. 

***** 

OBJECTIVES  OF  ORIGINAL  MARSHALL  PLAN 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  said  last  year 
that  what  we  wanted  to  do  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  to  feed  hungry  people,  to  re¬ 
habilitate  industry,  and  to  stop  communism. 
I  continue  to  read: 

“HUNGRY  PEOPLE - COMMUNISM - REHABILITA¬ 

TION  OF  INDUSTRY 

“It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  feeding 
of  hungry  people — the  stopping  of  commu¬ 
nism — and  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  as 
one  subject.  We  only  confuse  ourselves. 


1  Colonies  contiguous  to  protectorates  of 
the  same  name  or  within  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  unit. 


“As  a  result  we  mix  our  emotions  with  the 
facts  and  become  unwilling  victims  of  the 
greatest  propaganda  machine  ever  established 
in  Washington;  let  us  take  them  one  at  a 
time: 

"FEEDING  HUNGRY  PEOPLE 

"Feeding  emergency  hungry  people  of 
Europe  or  of  any  other  area  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  must  be  so  considered  apart  from 
other  considerations.” 

Departing  from  the  text  for  a  moment,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  been  discuss¬ 
ing,  which  was  submitted  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  was  to  exclude  medicines  and  food, 
and  then  lend  money  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  we  lend  it  to  American  citizens  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  industry. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

“FEEDING  HUNGRY  PEOPLE 

"Feeding  emergency  hungry  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  or  of  any  other  area  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  must  be  so  considered  apart  from 
other  considerations.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  nearly 
$1,500,000,000  during  the  last  12  months  for 
that  purpose  alone,  and  has  appropriated 
$24,000,000,000  and  handed  it  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  without  hope  of  repayment  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  in  1945.” 

We  have  given  them  the  money.  None 
of  it  will  ever  come  back.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not  naive 
enough  to  think  that  any  of  it  will  ever 
be  repaid. 

“INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION 

“The  rehabilitation  of  the  industries  of 
the  16  Marshall  plan  European  countries, 
entirely  separate  from  feeding  hungry  people, 
can  then  be  accomplished  as  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
industrial  plants  were  financed  in  this 
country  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  during  depression  and  World  War 
II  years. 

“A  reasonable  amount  of  money,  say  $1,- 
000,000,000  could  be  appropriated  and  made 
available  to  the  RFC  or  to  the  World  Bank 
for  that  specific  purpose,  simply  providing 
that  the  RFC  rules  and  regulations  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  foreign-business  loans.” 

The  only  difference  between  that  sugges¬ 
tion  and  the  one  made  in  my  amendment  is 
that,  so  long  as  we  have  created  the  ECA, 
we  should  let  the  ECA  do  it  under  our  RFC 
rules.  What  are  those  rules? 

“Their  rules  provide  for  an  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  industry  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  investigator  in  the  respective  field, 
with  an  estimate  of  cost,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  needed  machinery  and  supplies.  They 
further  provide  for  a  lien  or  mortgage  to  be 
taken  on  such  equipment — the  stock  or 
shares  of  the  existing  organization  to  be 
hypothecated  as  additional  security  for  such 
loan,  and  then  the  signature  of  the  applicants 
is  required.” 

PLEASANT  SURPRISE  ON  BUSINESS  BASIS 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  loan,  exactly  the 
same  as  a  loan  which  might  be  made  to  a 
citizen  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  continue  reading: 

“It  will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  both 
the  Congress  and  to  the  State  Department  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  funds  that  the 
European  nations  will  require  for  industrial 
plant  refinancing,  if  such  loans  must  be  se¬ 
cured  on  a  business  basis. 

“The  entire  thesis  and  point  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  feeding  of  hungry  people, 
whether  located  in  this  or  any  other  nation — 
the  international  policy  of  protecting  the 
Integrity  of  foreign  areas  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  ultimate  safety — and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industrial  plants  in  such  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  must  be  considered  separately  to  make 
sense  and  to  be  understood  by  our  own 
people. 
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“The  extent  that  we  can  and  should  feed 
the  hungry  people  of  the  world — and  the 
amount  of  money  we  may  loan  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  industrial  plants  on  a  business 
basis  throughout  the  world — is  the  particu¬ 
lar  business  and  responsibility  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States — while  the  inter¬ 
national  policy,  the  determination  of  the 
areas  and  nations  of  the  world  that  we  must 
currently  protect  for  our  own  ultimate  safety 
is  a  State  Department  matter. 

“COMMUNISM - INTEGRITY  OF  NATIONS 

“Stopping  communism  through  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  decide,  after  full  discussion  and  study, 
we  must  currently  protect  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety,  is  a  matter  of  our  own  integrity 
and  frankness  with  our  own  citizens — and 
with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

“If  we  should  decide,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  experience  through  two  world 
wars — and  our  improved  methods  of  defense 
and  offense — that  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
any  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  by  any  other  nation  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  ultimate  safety — 
then  President  Monroe’s  exact  words  could 
be  utilized  in  announcing  an  extension  of 
the  established  Monroe  Doctrine,  leaving  out 
any  reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  say,  in  effect,  to  the  world  and  to  the 
American  people  that: 

“  ‘We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.’ 

“We  should  then  build  at  once  a  military 
force,  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  that 
would  bear  silent  evidence  to  all  concerned 
that  we  were  ready  and  able  to  enforce  the 
extended  doctrine,  just  as  we  have  enforced 
the  original  Monroe  Doctrine  covering  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  more  than  125  years, 
and  which  kept  us  out  of  a  major  war  for 
more  than  75  years. 

“The  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board  has 
recommended  a  long-range  military  plane 
purchase  program,  which  would  provide  a 
35,000-plane  striking  force  costing  $16,800,- 
000,000  over  a  5-year  program.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  air  policy  board’s  recent  report  closely 
parallels  this  document.” 

The  reports  were  made  at  almost  the  same 
time. 

“The  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  immediately  check  these  re¬ 
ports  and  if  found  correct  recommend  their 
adoption  and  the  appropriation  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  entire  5-year  program. 

“Congress  could  apply  the  Marshall  plan  4- 
year  funds  of  $17,000,000,000  to  the  $16,800,- 
000,000  5-year  plane  purchase  program  and 
have  approximately  enough  left  to  continue 
the  necessary  European  nations’  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  until  they  raise  a  third  crop  and  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  the  RFC  or  the 
World  Bank  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
European  nations’  industry  under  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  rules,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  American  citizens. 

“Under  the  125-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  would  only  declare  war  when  we  judged 
that  our  own  ultimate  safety  was  threatened, 
and  we  were  the  sole  judge  in  that  event.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  en¬ 
titled  “Leak  of  $700,000,000  Found  in 
United  States  Outgo  Abroad  Last  Year.” 
It  shows  the  amount  of  additional  for¬ 
eign  money  invested  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  leak. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leak  op  $700,000,000  Found  in  United  States 
Outgo  Abroad  Last  Year — Foreigners’ 
Scramble  To  Invest  in  This  Country 
Cost  Uncle  Sam  a  Foreign  Aid  Saving 
Washington. — Uncle  Sam  could  have 
saved  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  last  year,  but  for  a  secret  scramble 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  get  good  United 
States  Investments. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  yesterday  as 
much  as  acknowledged  that  foreigners  had 
$700,000,000  more  United  States  dollars  last 
year  than  policy  makers  here  realized.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
pouring  out  billions  to  help  needy  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  elusive  $700,000,000  was  mentioned  in 
the  Board’s  latest  monthly  bulletin  in  an 
article  called  “The  Balance  of  Payments 
Position  of  the  United  States.” 

Government  figures  indicate  United  States 
Income  from  abroad  last  year  was  $15,900,- 
000,000.  Since  outgo  was  $9,800,000,000  net 
income  was  $6,100,000,000.  If  nothing  else 
had  happened,  the  foreigners  would  have 
drawn  down  their  holdings  by  $6,100,000,000. 

But  Uncle  Sam  loaned  and  gave  away 
$5,700,000,000  private  United  States  citizens 
made  investments  and  donations  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  abroad,  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  Monetary  Fund  had  net  outlays  of  $100,- 
000,000.  That  means  foreigners  got  $6,800,- 
000,000  to  cover  a  $6,100,000,000  deficit.  They 
should  have  been  $700,000,000  to  the  good, 
and  this  $700,000,000  should  have  shown  up  in 
their  private  or  government  assets.  But  it 
didn’t. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  this  has  happened. 
Back  in  1948,  the  Board  noted,  foreigners  ap¬ 
parently  had  $1,200,000,000  that  somehow 
went  uncounted  in  statistics  here. 

What  happened  to  these  lost  dollars?  The 
Board  figures  a  lot  of  this  money  is  salted 
away  in  unrecorded  investments  foreigners 
made  in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  these 
deals  are  unrecorded  simply  because  there  are 
gaps  in  the  statistics  Uncle  Sam  collects — 
some  of  those  bothersome  questionnaires  the 
bankers  and  securities  dealers  get  from  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  aren’t  quite  complete  enough. 

Sometimes  the  investments  are  just  plain 
evasions  of  rules  laid  down  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  Foreigners  decide  United  States 
securities,  commodities,  real  estate,  or  bank 
accounts  are  sounder  than  similar  holdings 
at  home.  But  regulations — in  Britain,  for 
instance — say  they  can’t  use  their  dollars 
this  way.  So  they  invest  under  cover.  They 
get  a  friend  or  business  associate  who  is 
a  United  States  citizen  to  make  and  hold 
the  investment  or  bank  account  for  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Can  We  Sell  What  We  Now  Give 
Away?”  written  by  Junius  B.  Wood,  and 
published  in  Nation’s  Business  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  We  Sell  What  We  Now  Give  Away? 

(By  Junius  B.  Wood) 

Two  world-shaking  explosions  out  of  the 
clear  skies  of  last  September  jolted  the 
United  States  back  on  its  heels.  Moscow’s 
atomic  blast  could  be  a  warning  of  wars  to 
come.  London’s  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling  was  positive  notice  that  a  world¬ 
wide  trade  war  has  already  started. 

The  trade  war,  with  devaluation  as  the 
opening  shot,  is  directed  at  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  of  producing  and  trading  na¬ 


tions.  The  war’s  declared  objective  is  to 
capture  a  sizable  share  of  this  country's 
world  trade  and  to  make  deep  Inroads  in 
our  home  markets. 

Our  industry  and  agriculture  have  built 
a  nation  which  can  supply  not  only  the 
needs  of  its  own  people  but  can  export 
$20,000,000,000  worth  of  its  products  in  a 
single  year. 

America’s  markets,  domestic  and  foreign, 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  Our  casualties 
can  be  heavy  in  industry  and  employment. 
But  the  competitors  across  the  street — in 
this  case  the  streets  are  oceans — believe 
our  losses  are  necessary  for  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being. 

Devaluation  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
foreign  markets  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
United  States.  Our  exports,  though  modest 
in  percentage  of  national  income,  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  economy,  often  called  “the  extra 
5  inches  on  the  blanket  which  keep  the  bed 
warm.”  To  a  firm  exports  may  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss.  The  Labor 
Department  says  3,164,000  American  Jobs  de¬ 
pend  on  exports  alone. 

If  a  national  economy  is  working  smoothly 
imports  are  paid  for  by  exports,  investments, 
services,  and  free-spending  tourists.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  feel  secure  when  income 
equals  outgo.  When  the  former  falls  short 
they  must  borrow,  put  it  on  the  cuff,  or 
tap  “uncle”  for  a  gift. 

Our  exports  for  recent  years  are  almost 
double  our  imports — roughly  $13,300,000,000 
against  $7,500,000,000  in  1948.  Foreign 
countries’  shortage  in  their  exports  to  us 
has  been  met  by  gifts  from  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Their  export  shortage 
and  our  export  surplus  are  the  same  thing 
under  different  names — the  gifts  to  them  for 
which  American  taxpayers  have  paid  $80,- 
000,000,000  in  the  past  decade. 

ECA’s  present  $10,000,000,000,  almost  all 
spent,  runs  to  June  30,  1950.  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  its  Administrator,  says  five  to  six  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  may  be  needed  before  ECA 
expires  on  the  same  day  in  1952. 

As  war-racked  countries  move  out  of  the 
hardship  stage,  ECA  and  other  spenders  of 
American  taxpayers’  dollars  are  expected  to 
pass  out.  Devaluation  and  voluntary  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  United  States  are  on  the 
march  to  fill  the  void  after  their  demise. 
Instead  of  continuing  its  gifts,  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  buy  more  and  sell  less. 
The  burden  will  thus  be  transferred  from 
Government  and  all  taxpayers  to  American 
producers  and  their  employees. 

If  not  complicated  by  other  factors — mar¬ 
ket  demands,  quality,  raw-material  costs, 
production  capacity,  delivery  dates,  and 
others — devaluation  could  reduce  the  price 
of  goods  sold  to  America  by  30  percent  and 
increase  by  44  percent  the  cost  of  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  to  the  same  country.  Nations 
which  devalue  will  buy  less  and  sell  more 
in  the  United  States.  Our  trade  and  em¬ 
ployment  face  a  two-edged  sword. 

Devaluation  is  a  shaky  floor  built  by  gov¬ 
ernments  with  controlled  currencies.  Even 
with  the  most  rigid  controls,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  can  burrow  under  it  to  a  lower 
though  illegal  level.  The  pound  sterling  was 
officially  pegged  at  $2.80  on  September  18, 
and  the  next  day  was  being  offered  in  Chicago 
for  $2.65.  Once  the  United  Kingdom  made 
the  break,  other  nations  followed  with  cuts 
varying  from  9  percent  in  Canada  to  46 
percent  in  Argentina. 

Devaluation  also  brought  the  painful  reali¬ 
zation  that  another  of  the  organizations 
which  the  United  States  has  heavily  en¬ 
dowed  to  bring  cooperation  among  nations 
had  failed.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  exists  to  stabilize  world  currencies. 
Its  $7,000,000,000  fund — 40  percent  subscribed 
by  the  United  States,  20  percent  (before 
devaluation)  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  balance  by  45  other  nations — was  by¬ 
passed. 
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Powerful  as  devaluation  is,  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  the  more  serious  weapon  which 
the  United  States  faces  in  a  trade  war. 
They  include  multilateral  tariff  concessions, 
quotas,  and  -favored-nation  treaties.  Our 
Government  approves  of  these.  To  them 
can  be  added  barter  agreements  limited  to 
two  countries,  subsidies,  state  mononoplies, 
embargoes,  currency  controls,  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  which  the  United  States  deplores, 
though  not  without  sin  itself. 

In  1947,  the  United  States  staged  another 
of  those  delights  of  dining  diplomats,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  23  nations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
These  and  10  others  were  at  Annecy,  France, 
in  1949.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
agreements  with  14  nations  which  did  not 
provide  convention  transportation  for  their 
diplomats. 

Ground  rules  are  that,  when  two  countries 
agree  to  a  reduction  of  import  tariff  rates, 
all  other  countries  at  the  convention  will 
enjoy  the  same  rates.  The  United  States  is 
even  more  liberal.  It  makes  the  slash  gen¬ 
eral,  including  countries  which  do  not  have 
a  favored-nation  treaty.  Colombia  termi¬ 
nated  its  agreement  at  Annecy  but  99  per¬ 
cent  of  its  exports — coffee,  bananas,  and  pe¬ 
troleum — continue  to  enter  duty  free  due 
to  our  agreements  with  other  countries. 

A  convention  agreement  does  not  become 
effective  until  approved  by  a  home  govern¬ 
ment — May  30,  1950,  is  the  latest  deadline. 
At  Annecy,  33  schedules  and  some  5,000  items 
were  discussed. 

The  delegates  were  happy.  World  trade 
had  been  freed  from  more  shackles.  But  the 
jokers  are  already  emerging  from  the  agree¬ 
ments.  A  farmer  tells  the  neighborhood  kids 
to  pick  all  the  apples  they  want  but  a  high 
fence  is  around  the  orchard  and  a  lively 
pack  of  dogs  inside  to  nab  any  who  climb 
over.  Trade  agreements  are  just  like  that. 

A  country  reduces  its  import  tariffs  on  a 
commodity  and  then  slaps  on  an  embargo 
against  importation  of  that  commodity.  Or 
it  agrees  on  an  import  tariff  to  be  available 
to  all  countries  at  the  convention  and  then 
signs  a  barter  agreement  with  one  country. 
A  recent  one  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Argentina  is  typical.  A  quota  is  fixed, 
equal  to  the  amounts  in  the  barter  agree¬ 
ment,  and  imports  from  other  countries  are 
barred.  Again,  most  countries  have  currency 
and  other  controls.  The  government  decides 
what,  where,  and  how  much  its  importers 
may  buy.  Naturally  this  does  not  apply  to 
what  the  United  States  provided  through 
ECA. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  erecting 
the  roadblocks  at  its  own  frontiers  can  en¬ 
joy  the  reduced  tariffs  which  the  United 
States  has  granted.  This  country’s  import 
barricades,  only  on  price-support  commodi¬ 
ties  and  vastly  fewer  than  those  of  other 
nations,  provide  a  sparkling  example. 

Denmark,  a  dairy  country,  wants  to  ship 
butter  to  the  United  States.  At  Annecy, 
Uncle  Sam  reduced  the  tariff  from  14  to  7 
cents  a  pound  and  fixed  an  annual  quota 
of  60, 000, COO  pounds  to  be  imported  from 
Denmark  and  other  countries.  Under  our 
farm-price-support  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  87,000,000  pounds  in  stor¬ 
age  and  an  embargo  forbids  the  importation 
of  any  butter. 

In  return  for  this  generous  gesture,  Den¬ 
mark  granted  tariff  concessions  on  imports  of 
dried  fruits,  cereals,  and  vegetables.  Den¬ 
mark  issues  import  permits  only  for  such 
essential  commodities  as  machinery  and  then 
only  from  pound  sterling  and  “soft”  money 
countries.  Each  country  has  its  joker  and 
the  net  result  of  the  agreements  is  zero  in 
other  than  ECA’s'bne-way  trade. 

The  United  States  denounces  barter,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  dumping  but  occasionally  takes 
a  nip  itself.  Our  41  to  48  cents  a  bushel 
subsidy  under  the  International  wheat 
agreement  approaches  $500,000,000  while  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  barters  sur¬ 
plus  for  whatever  it  can  get. 
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Compared  to  other  nations,  however,  the 
doors  of  the  United  States  are  wide  open  for 
imports.  Devaluation  and  trade  agreements 
have  reduced  the  price  of  admission  to  less 
than  the  luxury  tax  which  an  American  pays 
on  a  movie  ticket. 

‘‘Why  hail  a  trade  agreement  as  a  great 
diplomatic  accomplishment  when  the  other 
country  has  regulations  which  nullify  its 
part  of  the  agreement?”  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  asked. 

“Countries  expect — hope  rather — that 
sometime  in  the  future  the  prohibitions  will 
be  removed  and  the  agreements  can  oper¬ 
ate,”  was  the  explanation.  “Agreements  set 
a  pattern  for  the  unselfish  world  toward 
which  we  are  striving.” 

Awaiting  that  happy  day,  the  United  States 
is  to  buy  more  from  abroad  and  sell  less 
everywhere.  Increasing  the  market  demands 
of  backward  areas  by  raising  their  standards 
of  living  is  a  slow  process  measured  in  gener¬ 
ations.  Cutting  prices  in  consuming  nations 
by  devaluation  and  reduced  taritffs  brings 
quick  results. 

The  effects  of  devaluation  showed  within 
24  hours.  Our  Commerce  Department  re¬ 
ported  that  applications  by  American  firms 
for  export  permits,  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  accepting  an  order  from  abroad,  were 
being  canceled.  Permits  are  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  depletion  of  our  stock  piles  and  to  keep 
strategic  goods  from  countries  whose  future 
intentions  are  suspect.  Metal  export  permits 
dropped  30  percent  in  the  first  month. 

Producers  who  waved  good-by  to  their  ex¬ 
port  orders  were  only  a  dribble  among  the 
protests  and  inquiries  which  flooded  the  De¬ 
partment.  A  vastly  greater  number  feared 
the  effects  which  lowering  the  floodgates 
against  Imports  would  have  on  their  own 
home  markets.  The  inquiries  showed  a  fairly 
clear  division  between  large  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers. 

“The  possible  impact  of  a  greatly  expanded 
import  program  upon  the  present  vulnerable 
economy  of  the  United  ^States  will  be  far 
reaching,”  said  America’s  Wage  Earners’  Pro¬ 
tective  Conference,  a  union  group  of  50,000 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  "The  idea  of  promoting  trade  at 
the  expense  of  industries  to  be  sacrificed  in 
behalf  of  a  general  policy  is  both  false  and 
dangerous.” 

“Not  the  mass-production  industries  but 
the  many  times  more  numerous  producers  of 
consumer  goods  and  miscellaneous  commodi¬ 
ties  will  suffer  most,”  O.  R.  Strackbein,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  conference,  explains. 

Among  American  industries  listed  by  him 
and  others  to  be  hardest  hit  by  devaluation 
and  trade  agreements,  are:  pottery,  bottle 
and  flat  glass,  shoes,  leather  goods,  furs,  cut¬ 
lery,  scientific  and  surgical  instruments, 
typewriters  and  office  machines,  citrus  and 
dried  fruits,  watches,  liquor  and  wine,  ball 
bearings,  bicycles,  textiles,  olive  oil,  caustic 
soda  and  chemicals,  hats  and  millinery, 
matches,  fisheries,  wallpaper,  costume  and 
imitation  jewelry,  toys,  and  smokers’  articles. 

Scotch  whisky  is  selected  to  prove  that 
devaluation  will  not  reduce  prices  appre¬ 
ciably.  The  demand  for  it  does  not  depend 
on  price  and  there  is  no  American  competi¬ 
tion.  As  the  retail  cost  is  mostly  taxes  on 
a  quantitative  instead  of  a  price  basis,  the 
producer  could  not  make  much  reduction  and 
there  is  no  pressure  to  make  any.  In  fact, 
his  prices  increased  to  meet  devaluation. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  vitrified  products 
where  two-thirds  of  production  costs  go  into 
pay  rolls.  Hourly  wages,  according  to  trade 
officials,  average:  United  States,  $1.30;  United 
Kingdom,  43  cents;  Germany,  30;  Franee,  26; 
and  Japan,  9.  Pottery  and  glass-' manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  California  view  devaluation  and 
tariff  cuts  as  a  raw  deal  at  their  expense. 

“They  will  be  ruinous  to  America’s  glass, 
pottery,  and  handicraft  industries,”  Charles 


W.  Carlson,  president  of  the  United  States 
Glass  Co.  says. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Department  awarded 
a  big  contract  for  gold-decorated  dlnnerware 
to  a  German  firm  for — of  all  places — Ameri¬ 
can  embassies. 

Army  tableware  sports  less  gold  leaf  but 
James  M.  Duffy,  president  of  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  has  pro¬ 
tested  similar  discrimination  against  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  by  that  branch  of  the  service. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  did  not 
reply  to  a  protect  against  American  embassy 
banquets  on  foreign-baked  chinaware,  Robert 
F.  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  the  Vitri¬ 
fied  China  Association,  offered  to  supply 
British  embassies  in  Washington  and  other 
capitals  with  fine  American  chinaware  at 
nominal  prices.  F.  S.  DeMoleyns  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy  Commercial  Department,  replied: 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  would  point  out  that,  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  itself  the  manufacturer  of  some 
of  the  finest  chinaware  in  the  world,  we  are 
not  in  the  market  for  china  manufactured 
elsewhere;  nor  do  I  think  any  other  embassies 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your  proposal.” 

Agriculture  must  face  the  same  changes 
as  industry  and  commerce  with  all  that  de¬ 
pend  on  them  in  cities  and  villages.  Some 
40  percent  of  our  wheat  crop,  one-third  of 
our  raw  cotton,  and  a  tenth  of  our  cotton 
textiles  were  exported  last  year.  ECA  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  bulk  of  these  exports.  Now  new 
cotton  textile  mills  in  other  countries,  and 
rayon,  have  reduced  the  world  market  by  one- 
half,  and  competition  will  be  fiercer  for  what 
remains. 

The  competition  spreads  like  autumn  frost 
over  large  and  small.  Tulip  bulbs  from  Hol¬ 
land  will  be  cheaper.  A  firm  in  South  Africa 
cancels  its  order  because  devaluation  has 
raised  American  prices  40  percent,  and  the 
Government  will  cut  dollar  import  permits 
by  half.  Britain  cut  import  permits  25  per¬ 
cent.  Books  from  London  were  $1.45;  now  $1. 
Airplane  tariffs  east  of  Paris  are  devalued, 
but  American  lines  pay  for  maintenance  and 
crews  with  dollars.  Signs  in  a  New  York  City 
store  window  read :  “Buy  British  footwear  at 
devalued  prices;  now  $24,  formerly  $30.”  The 
dealer  has  not  devalued  to  the  limit,  but  $24 
is  now  £8.57  for  Britain,  while  $30  was  for¬ 
merly  only  £7.44. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  its  cut  from  the 
American  cake  through  a  favored-nation 
treaty,  and  our  silver  fox  and  mink  farms  are 
closing  their  kennels. 

Display  advertisements  in  American  news¬ 
papers  invite:  “Come  to  Britain,  where  your 
dollar  goes  farther.”  Tourist  dollars  beat 
export  dollars.  Scenery  and  Old  World  at¬ 
mosphere  save  production  costs.  Tourists  are 
advised,  however,  that  haircuts  in  London’s 
best  shops  are  now  28  cents,  formerly  21. 
Devaluation  lowers  Britain’s  export  prices 
but  raises  those  at  home. 

The  trade  war  is  dividing  the  globe  into 
four  worlds,  each  with  its  internal  trade 
and  interchangeable  currency— dollar,  pound 
sterling,  western  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  American  dollar  is  stable  In  all, 
and  all  want  free  entry  to  American  markets 
to  get  the  dollars. 

In  a  world  bumping  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
the  United  States  has  been  prodigal  with  its 
resources  and  help  to  salvage  other  nations. 
As  scare  followed  scare,  American  taxpayers 
were  assured:  “This  will  finish  the  job.”  The 
Four  Freedoms  served  for  the  war  and  went 
into  the  discard.  The  loan  to  put  Britain  on 
Its  feet  in  3  years  melted  away  in  half  that 
time.  Greek-Turkish  aid,  ERP,  North  At¬ 
lantic  Military  Pact,  and  Military  Assistance 
Pact  for  Europe  have  been  lavishly  financed 
but  the  job  Is  never  finished. 

The  latest,  point  4,  -goes  farther  afield  in 
searching  out  backward  areas  for  the  benefit 
of  billions.  A  home  freezer  or  a  germproof 


mattress  In  every  Jungle  hut  may  tickle  vil¬ 
lage  fancy,  but  the  promise  that  the  village 
will  be  transformed,  even  In  our  children’s 
lifetime,  Into  a  market  for  American  indus¬ 
try  is  hard  to  take. 

Eugene  R.  Black,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  which  is  to  work  the  miracle,  says: 

“With  a  low  level  of  education  and  health 
and  without  intelligent,  skilled,  and  vigor¬ 
ous  manpower,  the  economic  progress  of  any 
country  will  be  slow,  however  amply  It  may 
be  endowed  with  natural  resources  and 
however  ample  the  assistance  of  foreign  cap¬ 
ital.” 

Even  those  who  shovel  the  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  are  growing  cautious. 
The  proposal  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  for  a  $5,000,- 
000,000 — the  United  States  contributing  two- 
fifths — International  Commodity  Clearing 
House  to  feed  the  world  has  been  put  on 
ice  for  a  while  at  least. 

Other  nations  have  stepped  out  on  their 
own  with  devaluation  as  their  weapon.  They 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  cut  loose  from 
American  apron  strings  and  wage  their  own 
fight  for  a  greater  share  of  world  trade.  It 
is  to  their  credit.  The  American  Aladdin 
rubbed  the  lamps  of  Europe  and  competition 
came  forth.  The  world  changed  overnight 
and  the  United  States  becomes  a  competi¬ 
tor  instead  of  a  patron. 

Can  this  Nation  which  grew  strong  in  a 
rough,  competitive  world  meet  the  breaks 
as  it  faces  a  new  trade  war?  The  test  will 
come  when  ECA  and  other  give-away  agen¬ 
cies  are  taken  off  American  taxpayers’  backs. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  war  ended  we  suddenly  found  that 
we  had  given  Manchuria,  the  bread  bas¬ 
ket  of  China,  to  Russia,  and  had  forced 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  to 
accept  the  inevitable  and  approve  our 
gift  to  Russia. 

It  gave  Russia  a  foothold  in  China  and 
Asia  and,  as  everyone  knows  now,  the 
people  who  were  held  out  to  us  as  being 
agrarian  Communists  have  developed 
into  the  same  kind  of  Communists  that 
they  have  in  Russia  and  are  dealing  ex¬ 
clusively  with  them. 

This  all  happened  at  Yalta  where  Mr. 
Hiss,  now  convicted  of  perjury  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  traitorous  acts  against 
this  Government,  was  adviser  to  an  ail¬ 
ing  President. 

We  also  gave  Berlin  to  Russia  and 
held  our  Army  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
in  1945  until  the  Russians  could  take 
possession,  and  we  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  since  in  giving  Russia,  through 
the  96  trade  treaties  that  the  16  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  have  made  with 
Russia  and  the  iron-curtain  nations 
since  World  War  II,  the  material  they 
need  to  arm  themselves  for  a  third  world 
war  and  to  consolidate  their  gains  in 
eastern  Europe  and  China. 

We  have  also  been  busily  engaged  in 
dividing  our  atomic  bomb  and  other  se¬ 
crets  with  Canada  and  England,  and 
suddenly  found  a  couple  of  years  ago 
that  a  British  scientist  named  May  had 
been  dealing  with  the  Russians  through 
Canada,  giving  them  all  of  the  secrets 
available  to  Canada,  and  now  we  sud¬ 
denly  wake  up  and  find  that  in  Britain 
itself  another  scientist  having  access 
to  all  of  our  secrets  and  having  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  equal  in  this  country,  has 
been  handling  all  of  the  secret  data  as 
it  has  been  worked  out  to  the  Russians. 
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We  should  know  by  this  time  that  these 
nations  are  showing  themselves  perfect¬ 
ly  cynical  and  have  little  regard  for  the 
safety  of  this  Nation. 

They  are  now  attacking  us  economi¬ 
cally  all  over  the  world  as  witness  their 
petroleum  development,  which  we  have 
financed,  and  then  they  are  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  business  so  that  our  American 
companies  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  Eu¬ 
rope"  and  Asia  and  in  South  America. 
They  are  beginning  to  show  the  same 
disposition  in  the  steel  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  are  attempting — with  consid¬ 
erable  success — to  edge  us  out  of  the 
world  markets  everywhere. 

The  IS  Marshall-plan  countries  have 
96  trade  treaties  with  Russia  and  the 
iron-curtain  countries  so  they  have 
neither  shown  themselves  friendly  to  us 
economically  nor  in  the  matter  of  the 
protection  of  our  own  Nation. 

When  will  we  come  to  our  senses  and 
realize  that  we  cannot  continue  to  go 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  red  each  year 
in  peacetime  while  the  unemployed 
number  approximately  6,000,000  at  this 
time  and  the  partially  unemployed 
nearly  12,000,000  while  we  continue  to 
bleed  our  taxpayers  white? 

Let  us  end  this  stupid,  senseless  ap¬ 
proach  and  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  only  assistance  to  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion  on  a  business  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  which  was  broadcast  to  the 
Nation,  President  Truman  described  his 
administration’s  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

He  called  the  Federal  employees 
loyalty  program  an  outstanding  success. 
He  declared  that  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  made  up  almost  equally  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  members,  had  rid 
the  Government  of  all  employees  who 
were  found  to  be  disloyal. 

President  Truman  further  said: 

Not  a  single  person  who  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  a  Communist  or  otherwise  disloyal  re¬ 
mains  on  the  Government  pay  roll  today. 

In  that  speech,  as  in  previous  public 
utterances,  the  President  belittled  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  communism  in  this  country. 
He  said: 

The  greatest  threat  to  us  comes  not  from 
the  Communists  in  this  country,  where  they 
are  a  noisy,  but  small  and  universally  de¬ 
spised  group.  The  greatest  threat  comes  from 
Communist  imperialism  abroad  where  the 
center  of  its  military  might  and  economic 
strength  lies. 

The  real  danger  is  that  communism  might 
overrun  free  nations  and  thus  strengthen 
itself  for  an  ultimate  attack  on  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
danger  which  President  Truman  empha¬ 
sized,  we  need  in  this  country  a  new  type 
of  loyalty  program. 

We  need  a  new  loyalty  pledge  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  United  States,  mili¬ 
tarily,  financially,  and  spiritually,  so 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  hurl  back  in 
complete  defeat  any  attack  that  might  be 
launched  against  us. 

It  is  not  enough  to  drive  the  Com¬ 
munists,  the  fellow-travelers,  and  the 
misguided  “pinks”  out  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment.  We  must  also  be  awake  to  the 
danger  from  those  who  advocate  ruthless 
and  reckless  spending  without  regard  for 
the  inevitable  end  of  such  a  course — na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy. 

The  loyalty  program  I  now  suggest  is 
one  demanding  loyalty  to  the  fiscal  needs 
of  our  Nation  and  loyalty  to  the  financial 
strength  and  stability  of  the  United 
States  without  which  we  will  not  be  able 
to  defend  our  shores  against  aggression 
from  abroad. 

While  we  are  rooting  out  subversives 
let  us  make  sure  that  American  freedom 
is  not  endangered  by  those  who  would 
innocently  play  into  the  hands  of  com¬ 
munism.  ■ 

Remember  the  ominous  warning  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words  of  the  Communist, 
Lenin,  who  said: 

We  will  force  the  United  States  to  spend 
itself  into  destruction. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  have  men  and 
women  in  the  key  positions  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  who  realize  the  dangers  of 
deficit  spending  at  the  rate  of  $7,090,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Such  public  officials  would  willingly 
pledge  themselves  not  to  propose  or  sup¬ 
port  any  plan,  program,  or  project  that 
would  increase  the  Federal  debt — that 
would  require  an  increase  in  taxes,  or 
would  result  in  inflation. 

They  would  not  give  encouragement 
to  any  pressure  group,  no  matter  how 
worthy  or  desirable  its  purpose,  if  its 
objective  was  to  obtain  special  privilege 
for  one  section  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  country. 

Such  public  officials  urould  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  every  proposal 
to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

Today  many  department  and  bureau 
heads  find  a  way  of  stirring  up  public 
protest  when  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps 
they  might  get  along  with  a  reduced 
appropriation.  ✓ 

They  demand  more — never  less — al¬ 
ways  more. 

The  fundamentals  of  economics  are 
not  complicated.  The  same  principles 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  a 
family,  a  business,  or  the  biggest  of  all 
enterprises,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Yet  we  have  been  brought  into  a  time 
of  unprecedented  debt  through  fiscal 
policies  directed  by  officials  who  either 
have  no  understanding  of  those  funda¬ 
mentals  or  deliberately  ignore  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  to  be  authorized  for 
the  continuance  of  ECA  for  another  year 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  proper  balance 
between  what  is  needed  and  what  we  can 
afford  with  safety  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Don’t  Just  Preach  Econ¬ 
omy  :  Vote  for  It,”  published  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  of  April  30,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don’t  Just  Preach  Economy:  Vote  for  It 

Against  the  background  of  new  estimates 
that  the  Federal  deficit  may  total  $14,060,- 
000,000  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next,  the 
actions  of  Congress  on  important  spending 


legislation  in  recent  days  show  an  alarming 
lack  of  concern  over  one  of  the  Nation's  chief 
domestic  problems. 

The  problem  is  that  of  a  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  without  any  apparent 
thought,  billions  more  than  it  takes  in.  It  is 
a  problem  that  must  be  solved  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  maintain  its  own  finan¬ 
cial  stability  and  to  remove  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sources  of  inflationary  pressure  on 
the  national  economy. 

But  instead  of  being  warned  by  the  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  Federal  deficit  is  steadily 
edging  upward,  most  Congressmen,  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  have  acted  as  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  operating  under  an  unlimited 
surplus  of  revenue. 

It  is  all  the  more  discouraging  to  advo¬ 
cates  of  financial  sanity  in  the  Government 
that  these  estimates  come  from  the  staff  cf 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
taxation: — a  body  of  exoerts  whose  job  it  is 
to  advise  Congress  on  financial  matters. 

This  staff  now  has  put  out  figures  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  will  be  $6,700,000,000  not  the 
$5,500,000,000  estimated  by  President  Truman 
when  he  submitted  his  revised  budget  figures. 
Moreover,  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951,  will  be  $7,300,000,000,  instead 
of  the  $5,100,000,000  envisioned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  advisers. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  most  elementary 
common  sense  for  Congress  to  demand  re¬ 
trenchments  in  this  situation,  even  if  Mr. 
Truman  does  not.  Cutting  but  all  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  spending  would  seem  all  the 
more  imperative  in  view  of  the  growing  needs 
for  additional  military  strength,  reflected  in 
the  request  last  week  for  an  extra  $350,000,- 
000  in  the  defense  budget. 

But  Congress  is  taking  just  the  opposite 
tack.  It  is  adding  expenses  rather  than  cut¬ 
ting  them,  and  adding  them  in  a  way  that 
has  no  justification  except  that  of  political 
patronage. 

By  dint  of  cutting  out  a  few  thousands 
here  and  there,  the  House  has  managed  to 
reduce  the  $29,000,000,000  omnibus  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  before  it  by  some  $7,700,000. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  added  thus 
far  about  $76,000,000  to  the  measure.  It 
boosted  an  appropriation  for  training  of 
Coast  Guard  Reserves  by  $1,000,000,  and 
raised  an  appropriation  for  a  Federal-State 
hospital  program  by  $75,000,000  over  the 
figure  set  by  its  own  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

This  would  be  bad  enough  in  itself.  But 
last  week  the  House  shot  through  another 
bill  setting  aside  $279,000,000  for  veterans’ 
hospitals— which  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  says  it  doesn’t  need  and  couldn’t  staff 
if  they  were  built. 

The  Senate  has  been  little  better  in  vot¬ 
ing,  as  distinct  from  preaching,  economy. 
Recently  a  $1,500,000,000  authorization  for 
a  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  denounced  by  some 
Senators  as  the  worst  sort  of  pork-barrel 
legislation,  went  through  the  Senate  by  a 
comfortable  margin. 

The  deficit  isn’t  going  to  be  reduced  if  the 
administration  blithely  ignores  it  in  all  its 
requests  for  funds;  nor  is  it  going  to  be  cut, 
and  eventually  eliminated,  if  Congressmen  in 
both  Houses  put  sectional  hand-outs  before 
the  financial  stability  of  the  Government. 

It’s  time  that  Congressmen  stopped  trying 
to  explain  away  their  votes  for  huge  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  that  this  is  an  election 
year.  There  are  elections  every  2  years,  and 
the  Government  never  will  live  within  its 
means  if  campaigns  are  offered  as  excuses  for 
refusing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  op¬ 
posed  to  concrete  examples  of  waste,  as  well 
as  extravagance  in  the  abstract. 

The  deficit  is  growing — on  the  word  oi 
Congress’  own  experts.  If  the  administra¬ 
tion  won’t  do  anything  about  it  by  chopping 
out  the  waste  in  Government,  it’s  up  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  so  by  voting  for  cuts,  not  in¬ 
creases,  in  the  Federal  spending  program. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  editorial  is  not  against  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  ECA,  but  that  it  reminds 
us  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  spending  of  the  public’s  moneys. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  statement 
made  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  able  and  energetic  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  who  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  the  British  budget 
had  been  balanced  both  internally  and 
externally.  Our  budget  is  not  in  bal¬ 
ance. 

I  have  been  impressed  from  month  to 
month  by  statements  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  the  United  States  was 
spending  beyond  its  means,  and  that  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  probably  would  result  in 
diminishing  returns. 

A  few  nights  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  speak  to  1,200 
of  the  outstanding  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  eastern  Ohio,  northern 
West  Virginia,  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  explained  the  condition  the 
United  States  is  getting  into  because  of 
unbalanced  budgets,  which  are  causing 
inflation  and  destroying  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  great  audience 
was  impressed  by  the  statesmanlike  ad¬ 
dress  made  by  this  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  in  favor  of 
ECA  appropriations,  and  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  program.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  look  all  the  way  around 
the  barrel.  We  must  decide  what  we  are 
able  to  spend.  To  my  mind  we  cannot 
impose  more  taxes  at  this  time. 

We  must  decrease  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  so  that  we  shall  have  a  bal¬ 
ance  left  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
and  be  able  to  make  payments  on  the 
public  debt.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  America  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  if  America  is  to  fight 
communism  in  the  world,  we  must  be 
solvent.  The  bomb  that  I  fear  more 
than  anything  else  just  now  is  the  atomic 
bomb  of  national  bankruptcy.  A  nation 
in  bankruptcy  means  a  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  some  kind,  and  then  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  is  lost. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  at  least  27  programs  for  siphoning 
American  money,  materiel,  and  credit 
abroad  since  World  War  II  ended;  and 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  June  30, 
the  total  value  of  our  assistance  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  since  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  will  be  approaching  $35,000,000,- 
000. 

Expenditures  proposed  in  this  ECA  bill 
and  other  foreign-assistance  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  would  total  al¬ 
most  another  $5,000,000,000. 

The  fixed  Federal  debt  is  now  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  The  President 
has  proposed  an  unbalanced  budget 


which  will  increase  the  debt  by  another 
$5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000.  And  he 
says  what  is  needed  is  more  taxes. 

To  say  taxes  are  not  already  oppressive 
is  to  be  blind  to  the  pressure  which  is 
now  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  reduction  of  the  tax  burden. 
If  the  tax  cuts  already  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  committee  should' 
be  adopted,  the  1951  deficit  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  another  billion  dollars  or 
more. 

We  talk  about  another  foreign  pro¬ 
gram,  generally  referred  to  as  point  4. 
The  money  recommended  in  the  budget 
for  such  a  program  would  be  only  the 
beginning.  But,  more  important,  it  con¬ 
templates  the  use  of  American  capital 
to  establish  and  expand  industry  abroad. 
The  fact  is  that  under  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  fiscal  situation,  and  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  demanding  more  taxes  from  busi¬ 
ness,  venture  capital  is  drying  up  here 
at  home.  This  means  that  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  will  not  increase  sufficiently 
to  guarantee  our  own  defense.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  which  Russia  fears  most. 
No  amount  of  money  sent  to  impotent 
nations  in  Europe  would  deter  Russian 
aggression,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of 
the  might  of  free  American  industry 
which  is  capable  of  outproducing  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined  in  war  ma¬ 
terials  and  machines,  although  we  have 
only  6  percent  of  the  world’s  population. 

Our  problem  was  summed  up  by  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes, 
who,  when  addressing  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  said: 

America  must  be  strong  if  Americans  are 
to  remain  free.  If  a  choice  ever  has  to  be 
made  between  providing  long-term  economic 
aid  to  Europe,  and  providing  funds  for  the 
national  defense,  there  must  be  no  question 
that  our  duty  is  to  provide  for  our  armed 
services.  Freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world  are  just  as  much  interested  as  are 
the  American  people  in  our  maintaining  our 
military  strength. 

This  sound  advice  by  a  man  of  long 
public  service,  a  former  Senator  and  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  propositions  which  now 
confront  us. 

We  have  General  Bradley  painting  a 
dismal  picture  of  the  military  defenses; 
we  have  the  chairman  of  the  House  Mli- 
tary  Affairs  Committee  demanding  more 
and  more  defense  preparation  and 
money  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  we  have  the  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  saying 
we  do  not  have  enough  air  power. 

Yet  we  continue  to  pour  money  abroad. 
This  bill  proposes  that  we  spend  almost 
as  much  in  foreign  assistance  in  1951  as 
we  did  in  1948.  And  what  happens?  Of 
course,  we  hear  much  on  the  good  side 
through  the  ECA  propaganda  and  pub¬ 
licity  mills.  But  I  quote  to  you  now  from 
private  correspondence  of  an  American 
official  now  in  Warsaw — and  this  corre¬ 
spondence  is  authentic  and  official,  but 
written  to  me  privately : 


American  automobiles  are  everywhere  and 
also  American  generosity,  and  yet  never  a 
day  passes  but  the  Government-controlled 
press  slanders  and  Insults  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  there  Is  no  redress.  Our 
Veterans’  Administration  spends  $50,000 
monthly  paying  Poles  who  served  In  our 
Army  Insurance,  pensions,  and  claims.  The 
United  Nations  Welfare  Branch  (UNICEF) 
has  spent  $17,800,000  to  date  in  Poland,  of 
which  we  pay  72  percent.  Much  of  the  stuff 
Is  wasted  or  spoiled.  Dried  milk,  for  exam¬ 
ple;  they  don’t  know  how  to  reconstitute  it 
or  store  it,  and  it  just  rots.  United  Nations 
Is  giving  them  three  powdered-milk  process¬ 
ing  plants  at  $250,000  each,  and  nobody 
knows  how  many  layettes  to  provide  for 
Polish  children  so  they  will  reach  healthy 
maturity  and  be  better  able  to  destroy  us. 
Maybe  it  makes  sense,  but  not  to  me.  All 
of  this  goes  in  my  reports,  but  whether  there 
is  any  halting  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  buy  the 
friendship  of  these  nations.  Thus  far 
we  have  bought — but  we  have  not  fin¬ 
ished  paying  for — a  mess  of  socialism  in 
Britain.  Whether  we  can  buy  any  mili¬ 
tary  security  through  the  military-as¬ 
sistance  program  is  doubtful,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  happens  to  this  ECA  money,  who 
spends  it,  who  receives  it,  what  we  get 
in  return  for  drenching  the  European 
Continent  with  American  dollars,  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine. 

We  make  the  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  in  these  ECA  bills,  and  the  money  is 
spent  by  virtually  every  agency  in  the 
Government.  The  money  “goes  in 
here”;  but,  Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to 
learn  where  it  comes  out,  I  suggest  that 
you  take  a  look  at  the  charts  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  I  shows  a  budgetary  break-down  by 
programs. 

Table  II  shows  agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  those  making  expenditures. 
(There  is  an  unusual  volume  of  interagency 
transfer  and  allocation  of  funds  appropriated 
to  foreign  programs  making  it  difficult  in 
some  instances  to  trace  their  course  from 
appropriation  to  expenditure.) 

Both  tables  embrace: 

(a)  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs  (exclusive  of 
State  Departmental  administration) . 

(b)  International  recovery  and  relief. 

(c)  Foreign  economic  development. 

(d)  Foreign  military  assistance. 

All  fiscal  year  1950  figures  are  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  January  1950  estimates;  and 

All  fiscal  year  1951  requests  are  those  made 
by  the  President  in  his  January  budget  docu¬ 
ment. 

It  should  be  noted  that — 

(a)  All  figures  within  both  tables  are 
rounded  to  thousands,  and  that  totals  at 
the  end  of  the  tables  are  rounded  to  billions. 

(b)  There  is  minor  variation  between  total 
figures  in  these  tables  and  those  shown  in  the 
budget  for  the  over-all  International  affairs 
and  finance  Item.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
exclusion  from  table  totals  of  State  Depart¬ 
mental  administration  items,  inclusion  of 
funds  for  care,  handling,  and  disposal  of 
surplus  property  abroad  which  affects  dol¬ 
lar  balance,  etc. 

(c)  There  is  some  variation  between  some 
figures  within  these  tables  and  budget  group¬ 
ing;  for  instance,  when  participation  in  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  ties  into  a  major 
program  the  funds  are  charged  to  the  pro- 
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gram,  whereas  in  the  budget  it  may  be 
lumped  into  an  item  for  international  or¬ 
ganizations. 

(d)  In  these  tables  contract  authoriza¬ 
tions  are  regarded  virtually  as  appropria¬ 


tions  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  made. 
Therefore  appropriations  to  meet  prior  year 
authorizations  are  omitted  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  side  of  the  tables.  However,  all  ex¬ 
penditure  columns  include  expenditures  to 


May  5 

be  made  during  the  respective  years  against 
contract  authorizations. 

(e)  Wherever  funds  are  from  special  ac¬ 
counts  the  fact  is  noted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippine  Alien  Property  Administration. 


Taele  I. — Programs:  International  affairs  and  finance,  including  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ( exclusive  of  State  departmental  administra¬ 
tion)  ,  international  recovery  and,  relief,  foreign  economic  development,  foreign  military  assistance 

]Showingbyprograms:  Appropriations,  reappropriations,  and  authorizations  and  expenditures  as  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1950,  and  as  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1951.  (Appropriations  to  liquidate  prior  year  authorizations  are  omitted  from  appropriation  figures.  Expenditures  to  prior  year  authorizations  are  included.)! 

[Note. — Figures  within  table  rounded  to  thousands;  totals  at  end  of  table  are  rounded  to  billions] 


Programs 

Appropriations,  reappropria¬ 
tions,  contract  authoriza¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Expenditures,  estimated 

Actual  and 
requested, 
1950 

Recommended, 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1.  Economic  Cooperation  Foreign  Assistance _  _ _ _ _ 

$4, 028,  545 
913,  800 

$3, 100, 000 
351,  785 

$3, 895, 08S 

1,  011,641 

4,  713 
197, 107 
108 
19,  966 

$3,  250,  003 
307,  57 3 

3.  Relief  assistance  to  war  devastated  countries _  _ _ 

4.  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

58,  864 

6.  Miscellaneous  payments  to  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Switzerland _ 

20, 195 

35,000 
3,  840 
25,  000 

25,  00.1 
3,  710 

25,  003 
20,  323 
39,743 

4,677 
111,  152 

26,  632 
215 

62, 153 
2,503 
185 

4,246 
70,  44S 
31,  000 
47,  300 

(') 

125,  000 
30,  031 
250 
187,  442 
7,  500 

16,  712 

2,  535 
35,  562 

3,  300 
100 

1, 314,  010 

3,  971 
70,448 
15,  809 
35,  864 

1,  553 
89,  90S 
22,  763 

250 
190,  485 
10,  9.3.8 
1,753 
13,712 
7, 008 
64,  240 

2,  379 

9  87} 

16o|  000 

71,  442 
ISO 
-38,  500 

37,  G45 

(>) 

115,  000 
16,  285 
215 
42,  100 

(2) 

9, 144 
51,897 
3,  300 

12,  656 
41,847 
3,  990 

647,  500 

645,  000 
47,  SO  3 

180 

-38,  500 

Total  _  _ - 

G,  900,  000,  000 

4,  400,  000,  000 

5,  800,  000,  000 

4,  700,  000,  003 

■  Funds  from  allocations. 
2  Funds  from  transfers. 


Table  II. — Agencies — International  affairs  and  finance,  including  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ( exclusive  of  State  departmental  administra¬ 
tion)  ,  international  recovery  and  relief,  foreign  economic  development,  foreign  military  assistance 


[Showing  by  agencies:  Appropriations,  reappropriations,  and  authorizations  and  expenditures,  as  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1950,  and  as  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1951.  (Appropriations  to  liquidate  prior-year  authorizations  are  omitted  from  appropriation  figures.  Expenditures  to  prior-year  authorizations  are  included.)] 


[Note. — Figures  within  table  rounded  to  thousands;  totals  at  end  of  table  are  rounded  to  billions] 


Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 


Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent: 

Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Cooperation  with 
the  American  Re¬ 
publics  (transfer). 

.  International  infor¬ 
mation  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities, 
Department  of 
State  (transfer). 

Office  for  Emergency 
Management:  Philip¬ 
pine  Alien  Property 
Administration. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President: 

Assistance  to  China: 
China  aid: 

Economic _ 

Military... . . 


Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 


1950  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 

1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 

Expenditures 

Actual 

Antici¬ 

pated 

supple- 

mentals 

Reappro¬ 

priations 

Con¬ 

tract 

author¬ 

izations 

Total 

Actual 

Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 

Total 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1950 

Requested, 
fiscal  year 
1951 

Remarks 

$16 

58 

6 

12 

$250 

$250 

$216 

$216 

250 

216 

Expenditures  are  from  funds 
in  checking  accounts  with 
commercial  banks;  use  of 
such  funds  limited  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses. 

1 

See  note 

See  note 

Appropriations  exclude  re- 
appropriations;  1950  and 
1951  expenditures  are 
shown  against  agencies  to 
which  funds  are  allocated. 

1950  expenditures  are  shown 
against  agencies  to  which 
funds  are  allocated. 

1 

45, 000 

13, 864 

58,864 

See  note 
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Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 


Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President— Continued 
Assistance  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea. 

Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administra¬ 
tion. 

General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration. 
Department  of  Com¬ 
merce:  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Department  of  De¬ 
fense:  Army. 
Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Department  of  State- 
Care,  handling,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  abroad. 

Defense  aid: 

Administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  defense  aid, 
liquidation,  lend- 
lcase  program. 
Obligations,  defense- 
aid  liquidation, 

'  lend-lease  program. 
Defense  aid,  special 
fund  (permanent 
'indefinite,  special 
account). 

Economic  cooperation: 
Foreign  assistance. 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Department  of  State- 
Expenses.  economic 
cooperation: 
Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Admin¬ 
istration. 
Federal  Security 
Agency. 

General  Services 
Administra¬ 
tion. 

Department  of 
Agriculture. 
Department  of 
Commerce: 
Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics 
Adminis¬ 
tration. 
Bureau  of 
Foreign 
and  Do¬ 
rn  e  s  t  i  c 
Commerce. 
Bureau  of 
Public 
Roads. 

Department  of 
Defense: 
Department 
of  Army. 
Department 
of  Navy. 
Department  of 
Labor. 

Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 
Department  of 
State. 

Expenses,  Foreign 
aid,  Trieste,  ECA: 
Department  of 
Agriculture. 
Department  of 
Defense; 
Army. 

Foreign  aid,  China _ 


International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  of 
the  United  Nations. 
Mutual  defense  assist¬ 
ance: 

North  Atlantic  area_ 
Greece  and  Turkey. 
Iran,  Republics  of 
Korea  and  Philip¬ 
pines. 

General  area  of 
China. 


1950  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 


Actual 


$60,000 


100 


3, 900,  680 


814, 010 


Antici¬ 

pated 

supple- 

mentals 


Reappro¬ 

priations 


$65,  000 


Con¬ 

tract 

author¬ 

izations 


7,500 


127,  865 


16, 712 


Total 


$125, 000 


7,500 


100 


4, 028,  545 


500,000 


16, 712 


1, 814, 010 


1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 


Actual 


$115, 000 


3, 100,  000 


$647,800 


Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 


Total 


$115, 000 


3, 100,  000 


647,800 


Expenditures 

Estimated, 

Requested, 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

1950 

1951 

$10, 000 

$110,000 

13, 535 

40, 000 

350 

6,  584 

50 

2 

479 

See  note 

See  note 

See  note 

1,000 

See  note 

1,  700,  000 

176 

12 

135 

3, 147,  725 

1,  515,  214 

147 

19 

3,  054 

1,  679 

691,  398 

20,  000 

354 

30 

69 

2 

4,000 

1,000 

38,647 

12,000 

-134 

15 

8, 988 

426 

44 

88 

See  note 

See  note 

160,000 

645,000 

Remarks 


1950  and  1951  expenditures 
shown  against  agencies  to 
which  funds  are  allocated. 

1950  expenditures  are  shown 
against  agencies  to  which 
funds  arc  allocated. 


Do. 


1950  net  deduction  due  to 
excess  of  repayments. 


1950  expenditures  are  shown 
against  agencies  to  which 
funds  are  allocated. 

Do. 


1951  appropriation  figure  is 
shown  also  as.  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  liquidate  con¬ 
tract  authorization. 
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1950  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 

1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 

Expenditures 

Actual 

Antici¬ 

pated 

supple¬ 

mental 

Reappro¬ 

priations 

Con¬ 

tract 

author¬ 

izations 

Total 

Actual 

Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 

Total 

Estimated, 
fiscal  vear 
1950 

Requested, 
fiscal  year 
1951 

See  note 

$1,  000 

$27,  000 

$31, 000 

$7, 000 

$20, 000 

See  note 

...do _ 

$35, 000 

$35,  000 

26,  000 

4,210 

36 

4,246 

3, 840 

3,  840 

1,983 

3, 153 

3, 085 

16,  691 

-5,465 

141 

166,  538 

34 

180 

180 

180 

272 

254 

71,442 

47, 800 

-38,  500 

-38,  500 

184,  800 

184, 800 

40, 200 

40,  200 

165, 110 

60, 200 

22,  732 

50, 000 

_  / 

36 

6 

31 

339 

102 

32 

53 

1, 290 

174 

3 

A 

Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 


Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President— Continued 
Relief  assistance  to  war- 
devastated  countries 
(relief  assistance  to 
countries  devastated 
by  war). 

Relief  of  Palestine  refu¬ 
gees. 


Surplus  property,  care 
and  handling  overseas. 

United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation: 
liquidation  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Assistance  to  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped 
areas  (point  4). 

Displaced  Persons  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration: 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  (allocation). 

Assistance  to  Republic 
of  Korea  (transfer  from 
GARIOA). 

Expenses,  China  aid  (al¬ 
location)  . 

Government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas  (alloca¬ 
tion). 

Relief  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by 
war  (allocation). 

Discharge  of  investment 
guaranty  liabilities 
(permanent  indefinite, 
special  account). 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  rehabilitation, 
State  Department  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington:  Checking  ac¬ 
count. 

Reconstruction  Financ 
poration:  International  af¬ 
fairs  and  finance:  interna¬ 
tional  recovery  and  relief. 

Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Department  ol 
State  (transfer). 

Federal  Security  Agency: 

Office  of  Education: 
Cooperation  witl 
American  Republic: 
(transfer). 

Public  Health  Service: 


ecutive  Office 
President,  allot 
tion). 

Cooperation  wi 
American  Repi 
lies  (transfer). 

Displaced  Perse 
Commissi! 
(transfer). 

Salaries  and 
penses,  Americ 
sections,  inten 
tional  commissic 
(transfer). 

Salaries  and 


Department 
State  (transfer). 
Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration:  Cooper¬ 
ation  with  Amer- 


(transfer). 


Remarks 


1950  expenditures  are  shown 
against  agencies  to  which 
funds  are  allocated. 


In  addition  to  direct  expend¬ 
itures  1950  expenditures  are 
shown  against  agencies  to 
which  funds  are  allocated. 

1950  expenditures  are  shown 
against  agencies  to  which 
funds  are  allocated. 

Do. 


1950  net  reduction  due  to  ex¬ 
cess  of  repayments  and 
collections. 


Net  reductions  in  1950  and 
1951  due  to  excess  of  repay¬ 
ments  and  collections. 
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Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 


Federal  Security  Agency- 
Continued 

Office  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor: 

Cooperation  with 
American  Repub¬ 
lics  (transfer). 

International  infor¬ 
mation  and  educa¬ 
tion  activities.  De¬ 
partment  of  State 
(transfer). 

General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration: 

Administrative  expenses, 
defense  aid,  liquida¬ 
tion  of  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram  (allocation)  (Fed¬ 
eral  Supply). 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President 
(allocation)  (Federal 
Supply). 

Assistance  to  Republic 
of  Korea,  ECA  alloca¬ 
tion  (Federal  Supply). 

Expenses,  China  aid, 
ECA,  Executive  Office 
of  President  (alloca¬ 
tion)  (Federal  Supply). 

Foreign  aid,  Executive 
Office  of  President,  al¬ 
location  (Federal  Sup¬ 
ply). 

Defense  aid,  special  fund 
(allocation)  (Federal 
Supply). 

Housing  and  Home  Finance: 
International  information 
and  educational  activities, 
Department  of  State 
(transfer) . 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  (allocation). 

Assistance  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea,  ECA 
(transfer). 

Cooperation  with  Ainer 
ican  Republics  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Expenses,  China  aid, 
ECA  (allocation). 

Foreign  aid,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy  (al¬ 
location). 

Foreign  aid,  China  (al¬ 
location). 

International  informa¬ 
tion  and  educational 
activities,  Department 
of  State  (transfer) . 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Cooperation  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  (trans¬ 
fer). 

International  informa¬ 
tion  and  educational 
activities,  Department 
of  State  (transfer). 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Department  of 
State  (transfer). 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  President  (allo¬ 
cation)  (Bureau  of 
PubUc  Roads). 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Department  of 
State  (transfer) 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Department  of 
State  (transfer) 
(Weather  Bureau). 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  (allocation). 

Assistance  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea,  ECA 
(transfer) . 

Care,  handling,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  abroad  (alloca¬ 
tion). 


1950  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 

1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 

Actual 

Antici¬ 

pated 

supple- 

mentals 

Reappro¬ 

priations 

Con¬ 

tract 

aut.hor- 

zations 

Total 

Actual 

Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 

Total 

- 

/  * 

• 

' 

— 

t\ 

Expenditures 


Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1950 


Requested, 
fiscal  year 
1951 


$283 

321 

105 

219 

2,771 
3, 009 


346 

4 


$17 


1, 000 
1,736 


172 

250 

21 

2, 223 

1 

1 

1,097 

232 

238 

76 

418 

185 

V 

500 

50 

458 

14,000 

15, 533 

790 

249 

171, 718 

2,869 

152 

9,641 

2,600 

# 


Remarks 


May  5 
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Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 

1960  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 

1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 

Expenditures 

Actual 

Antici¬ 

pated 

supple- 

mentals 

Reappro¬ 

priations 

Con¬ 

tract 

author¬ 

izations 

Total 

Actual 

Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 

Total 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1950 

Requested, 
fiscal  year 
1951 

Remarks 

Department  of  the  Army- 
Continued 

Displaced  Persons  Com¬ 
mission  (allocation). 

Expenses,  China  aid 
(allocation). 

Foreign  aid,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy 
(allocation). 

Relief  assistances  to 

$800 

$320 

111 

107 

4,591 

6 

countries  devastated 
by  war  (allocation?. 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
International  Refugee 
Organization,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Surplus  property,  care 
and  handling  overseas, 
Executive  Office  of 
President  (transfer). 

Government  and  relief 

1,330 

$912,  600 

$912, 500 

$320, 000 

$320,000 

802,  000 

308, 000 

in  occupied  areas. 

Revolving  fund  for 
purchase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Expenses,  island  govern¬ 
ments  in  liberated  and 
occupied  areas. 

29,  000 

-29,  000 

1951  deduct  due  to  excess  of 

i 

1, 300 

1,300 

1,785 

1,785 

1,100 

-  1, 900 

repayments  and  collec¬ 
tions. 

17,  694 

Turkey,  Executive 
Office  of  President  (al¬ 
location)  . 

Care,  handling  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  abroad,  Executive 
Office  of  President  (al¬ 
location). 

Defense  aid  (allocation)  . 

40 

' 

2,322 

Department  of  the  Interior: 
Cooperation  with  the 
American  Republics 
(transfer) 

International  Informa- 

58 

1950  deduct  due  to  excess  of 

320 

50 

repayments  and  collec¬ 
tions. 

tion  and  Educational 
Activities,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
American  sections,  in¬ 
ternational  commis¬ 
sions  (transfer). 

Department  of  Labor: 

Cooperation  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  (trans¬ 
fer). 

International  informa- 

125 

119 

90 

39 

154 

tion  and  educational 
activities,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Post  Office  Department: 
Expenses,  China  aid, 
EGA,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  (allocation). 

Contributions  to  interna- 

-27 

1950  deduct  due  to  excess  of 

29, 761 

29, 701 

26,000 

1,637 

29,  237 

repayments  and  collec¬ 
tions. 

tional  organizations. 

25, 000 

25,000 

gee  Organization. 

1,637 

1,504 

organizations. 

United  States  participa¬ 
tion  in  international 
organizations. 

29,  216 

$1, 595 

30, 811 

70,448 

3,300 

1, 120 
900 

28,195 

4, 216 

70, 448 

3,300 

1,120 

900 

70,448 

gee  Organization. 

International  contingen¬ 
cies. 

International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commis¬ 
sion,  United  States 
and  Mexico: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

3,300 

3,300 

2,379 

3,990 

1,380 

1,380 

1,  237 

1,343 

7, 185 

7, 185 

5,100 

10,  700 

15 

15 

50 

SO 

134 

98 

gency  flood  protec¬ 
tion. 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
American  sections,  in¬ 
ternational  commis¬ 
sions. 

600 

500 

529 

529 

308 

342 
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1950  appropriations,  reappropriations,  and 
authorizations 


1951  appropriations  and 
authorizations 


Expenditures 


Agencies  receiving  appro¬ 
priations  and  making  ex¬ 
penditures 


International  information 
and  educational  activities. 
Government  in  occupied 
area  of  Germany, 
Army  (GARIOA 
transfer). 


Salaries  and  expenses, 
Philippine  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 


Payment  to  Government 
of  Finland. 

Payment  to  Government 
of  Great  Britain. 

Payment  to  Government 
of  Norway. 

Payment  to  Government 
of  Switzerland. 

Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Executive 
Office  of  President 
(allocated). 

Assistance  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  (trans¬ 
fer). 

Care,  handling,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  abroad,  Executive 
Office  of  President  (al¬ 
location). 

China  aid,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President 
(allocation). 

Contribution  by  the 
United  States  for  relief 
of  Palestine  refugees, 
Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (allocation). 

Cooperation  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics. 

Displaced  Persons  Com¬ 
mission  (transfer). 

International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  of 
the  UN,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President 
(allocation). 

Loan  to  UN  for  con¬ 
struction  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York 
City. 

Relief  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by 
war,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (al¬ 
location). 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
surplus  property  dis¬ 
posal. 

United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  to  international 
commissions,  con¬ 
gresses,  and  bureaus. 

United  States  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific,  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Veterans  Administration: 
Philippine  rehabilitation. 

Treasury  Department:  Phil¬ 
ippine  war  damage. 

Total  (in  billions) . 


Actual 

Antici¬ 

pated 

supple¬ 

mental 

Reappro¬ 

priations 

Con¬ 

tract 

author¬ 

izations 

Total 

Actual 

Contract 

authori¬ 

zations 

Total 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1950 

Requested, 
fiscal  year 
1951 

$47, 300 

$47, 300 

$36,  646 

$36,  645 

$30, 655 

$39, 104 

SO,  000 

30, 000 

13, 013 

26,  673 

17, 166 

17, 166 

13,000 

13, 000 

1, 112 

1,002 

5,  575 

5,  575 

15 

15 

15 

5 

5 

5 

14, 600 

14,600 

14,  371 

1, 949 

768 

180 

1,600 

1,400 

8, 000 

705 

49 

849 

240 

_ 

16,  712 

29,750 

14,  000 

88 

46 

72 

10 

4,762 

4,762 

5,500 

$14,000 

20,  600 

4,752 

6,  500 

12,685 

12, 685 

8, 286 

3,  285 

4, 800 

9, 400 

2,642 

8,642 

1,900 

1,900 

2, 642 

1,900 

6.1 

$0.1 

$0.2 

$0.5 

6.9 

4.4 

(0 

4.4 

5.8 

4.7 

Remarks 


All  1950  expenditures  and 
part  of  1951  expenditures 
are  from  funds  transferred 
from  “Government  and 
Relief  in  Occupied  Areas’’ 
item  under  Army. 

1950  appropriation  figure  in¬ 
cluded  $13,400,000,  and  1951 
appropriation  figure  in¬ 
cludes  $13,000,000  to  liqui¬ 
date  contract  authoriza¬ 
tions. 


1  Less  than  100  million. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  much 
effort  and  a  painstaking  chase  through 
the  whole  budget  document,  I  think  I 
have  managed  to  find  most  of  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  and  most  of  the 
agencies  through  which  the  money  is 
spent.  I  hope  Senators  will  read  these 
charts  carefully.  But  I  challenge  any¬ 


one  to  record  who  gets  it,  or  the  tangible 
results  or  the  prospective  results  of  these 
vast  sums  we  are  draining  out  of  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers'  pockets. 

The  very  maze  of  programs  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  organizations  required  for 
the  expenditure  is  evidence  of  waste 
which  would  be  sufficient  justification 


for  reduction  in  this  authorization,  even 
if  there  were  not  the  compelling  fiscal 
situation  which  confronts  us. 

In  order  that  our  national  defense 
may  be  kept  invulnerable,  we  must  knock 
the  waste  and  nonessentials  out  of  these 
give-away  programs  abroad,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  domestic  civilian  ^programs  at 


No.  89- 
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home  for  which  the  President  is  asking 
more  than  $12,000,000,000 — twice  as 
much  as  he  asked  for  in  1948,  2  years  ago. 

The  budget  could  be  balanced  by 
means  of  making  reductions  in  the  for¬ 
eign-assistance  expenditures  and  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  domestic  civilian  programs 
here  at  home,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  vote  to  reduce  both 
of  these  programs — to  vote  to  reduce  the 
pending  foreign-assistance  authoriza¬ 
tions,  and  also  to  vote  to  reduce  the 
domestic  civilian  programs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  JennerL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Frear 
in  the  chair). '  The  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  now  about  to  draw  the  curtain 
on  the  third  act  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  never  be¬ 
fore  has  the  Senate  been  reduced  to  such 
a  spectacle,  or,  from  the  point  of  vievsr- 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  never  before  has  it  sunk  so 
low. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  stated  in 
his  book,  Congressional  Government: 

The  informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 
The  only  really  self-governing  people  is  that 
people  which  discusses  and  interrogates  its 
administration. 


this  proposal,  have  been  left  talking  to 
themselves  in  an  empty  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  with  an  empty  Press  Gallery. 

On  Tuesday,  May  2,  1950,  the  majority 
party  requested  unanimous  consent  for 
78  Senators  to  be  absent  from  this 
Chamber  during  debate.  And  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  everything  it 
could  to  conduct  this  debate  in  a 
vacuum. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  back  up 
these  charges  with  hard  facts.  We  are 
here  going  into  the  third  year  of  the 
operation  of  this  hand-out  program, 
which  will  eventually  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  a  minimum  of  $17,500,000,000. 
And  yet,  at  this  halfway  mark,  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  admits 
“Marshall  aid  is  not  going  to  be  enough.” 
And  the  Washington  Post  admits  “What 
has  been  insured  by  the  Marshall  plan 
is  not  the  recovery  of  Europe  in  the  sense 
of  the  restoration  of  what  former  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  called  ‘a  working  econ¬ 
omy’  for  Europe,  but  the  subsidization 
and  the  building  up  of  separate  econ¬ 
omies  for  the  nations  of  Europe.” 

The  Post  continues : 

The  development  of  autarchy  or  separate 
economies  is  not  the  bargain  that  was  struck 
when  the  American  people  decided  to  finance 
the  Marshall  plan.  It  was  certainly  not  the 
reason  that  this  newspaper  backed  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  What  has  happened  in  point  of 
fact  is  directly  contrary  to  our  hopes  and 
expectations. 


The  way  the  Marshall  plan  has  been 
handled  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  Senate  has  been 
dropped,  through  the  administration’s 
manipulations  of  its  political  puppet 
strings.  Why,  President  Truman  would 
not  dare  to  try  to  sell  any  of  his  Fair 
Deal  or  internationalist  schemes  either 
to  Congress  or  the  American  people  on 
their  merits. 

What  has  happened  in  the  third  act 
of  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  convincing  case 
in  point.  Has  President  Truman  tried 
to  put  this  third  act  of  the  Marshall  plan 
over  on  its  merits?  No,  Mr.  President. 

First  came  the  usual  parade  of  hand¬ 
picked  witnesses.  Second,  came  the 
fanfare  of  manufactured,  war-crisis 
propaganda.  Third,  we  were  treated  to 
a  revival  of  Mr.  Truman’s  bipartisan 
buffoonery  in  which  the  Republicans 
were  invited  for  another  ride  on  his 
“Harry-kari-go-round.”  And  last,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  the  refusal  of  the 
administration  to  go  through  even  the 
motions  of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
explain,  justify,  or  defend  its  requests. 
Mr.  Truman  and  his  bipartisan  spokes¬ 
men  have  deliberately  schemed  to  shove 
this  third  installment  of  the  Marshall 
plan  through  the  Senate  without  even 
making  an  attempt  to  subject  their  re¬ 
quests  to  honest  and  critical  debate. 

Why  should  these  men  risk  their  necks 
in  the  political  arena,  when  they  need 
only  to  indulge  in  shadow-boxing  by 
rigging  the  fight  beforehand?  And  how 
this  fight  has  been  rigged. 

There  were  only  four  or  five  Senators 
on  hand  to  hear  the  opening  speech  on 
the  Marshall  plan  debate  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  Since  that  time  members 
of  both  parties,  whether  for  or  against 


Mr.  President,  there  can  be  only  one 
reason  why  the  present  administration 
would  continue  to  peddle  such  a  swindle 
as  the  Marshall  plan  to  the  American 
people  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  when,  in  fact,  it  has  only  aggra¬ 
vated  and  postponed  an  inevitable  crisis. 
The  reason  is  that  the  President  and  his 
internationalist  advisers  are  using  the 
Marshall  plan  to  develop  new  projects 
and  schemes  which  are  infinitely  more 
far-reaching,  and  which  they  dare  not 
present  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Proof  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  following 
series  of  crucial  questions  which  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Marshall  plan  have  delib¬ 
erately  ignored  and  refused  even  to  dis¬ 
cuss  during  the  past  3  years.  Yet  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  without  intelligent  answers  to 
these  questions  the  Marshall  plan  is  the 
most  irrational  adventure  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  a  so-called  sane  and  civilized 
people. 

First,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  European  economy  to  the 
economy  of  the  Far  East?  Secretary 
Acheson  himself  admitted  during  the 
EC  A  hearings  that  there  has  been  no 
relation  between  what  he  has  been  doing 
in  Europe  and  what  he  has  been  doing 
in  the  Far  East.  On  April  26,  1950,  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  admitted  that  the 
forthcoming  Foreign  Ministers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  London  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  as  a  board  of  strategy  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

The  second  question  is.  How  much  of 
the  dollar  earnings  of  the  colonial  and 
dependent  areas  of  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  Netherlands  are  reported 
or  accounted  for  in  the  budgets  of  those 
nations?  Nowhere,  either  during  the 
hearings  or  under  direct  questioning  on 


the  Senate  floor,  has  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  or  the  administration 
even  raised  this  question.  _ 

Third,  What  is  the  relation  between 
Marshall  plan  aid  to  these  nations  and 
the  retirement  of  their  own  debts  to 
colonial-areas? 

On  September  7,  1949,  the  Alsop 
brothers  wrote: 

Only  an  Anglo-American  political-eco¬ 
nomic-strategic  organization  wielding  the 
largest  powers  and  disposing  of  very  great 
resources  can  halt  the  march  of  communism 
in  Asia  today. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  although  this  is  a 
recognized  fact,  and  although  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  last  September,  attempted 
to  make  a  separate  deal  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  to  underwrite  their  $9,000,000,000 
sterling  debt,  apart  from  Marshall  plan 
considerations,  the  minutes  of  those 
meetings  are  not  available  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  They,  too,  are  an  ad¬ 
ministration  secret. 

Fourth,  why  are  the  individual  re¬ 
quests.  of  Marshall  plan  countries  not 
screened  prior  to  their  submission  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  for  accept¬ 
ance?  A  further  part  of  this  question 
is,  Why  is  there  no  postaudit  of  the 
uses  to  which  Marshall  plan  grants  are 
put  after  they  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  recipient  countries?  How  can 
any  intelligent  evaluation  be  made  of 
the  so-called  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  unless  such  safeguards  are  en¬ 
forced? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  2  minutes  addi¬ 
tional  time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
two  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Fifth,  how  can  anyone 
intelligently  legislate  on  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Germany,  upon  which  the 
whole  success  of  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  depends,  when  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  McCloy,  our  own  High 
Commissioner,  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  March  10, 1950,  has 
never  been  revealed? 

Sixth,  unless  the  administration  is 
willing  to  play  politics  with  our  own  na¬ 
tional  security,  why  is  it  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  war  materials  is  being 
shipped  by  Marshall  plan  countries  to 
Russia  will  not  be  either  honestly  faced 
nor  honestly  answered? 

Seventh,  there  is  also  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  which  this  administration  has 
never  attempted  to  discuss,  of  how  much 
of  Russia’s  rearmament  is  being  financed 
with  American  dollars  through  her  con¬ 
trol  of  Russian  trade  monopolies  with 
which  16  Marshall  plan  countries  arc- 
doing  business  to  the  tune  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  a  year? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  solemn  assurances 
that  the  Atlantic  Pact  needs  would  be 
correlated  with  Marshall  plan  economic 
objectives,  we  now  are  told  these  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries  cannot  bear  even 
the  initial  costs  of  the  beginning  of  their 
North  Atlantic  Pact  commitments? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  .  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  left  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  can  finish  in  about 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  time  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  4  minutes  left. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
disgraceful  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Senate  does  not  have 
the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions, 
this  third  installment  of  the  Marshall 
plan  is  going  to  be  saddled  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayer  and  help  to 
build  up  the  inevitable  crisis  which  may 
mean  the  life  or  dearth  of  our  form  of 
Government  and  our  way  of  life? 

I  realize  this  authorization  bill  will 
pass  the  Senate,  but  again  I  want  to  warn 
my  colleagues  that  the  Marshall  plan  is 
being  used,  not  only  to  finance  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Europe’s  economic  life  and 
‘not  only  to  finance  our  destruction,  by 
driving  us  every  day  deeper  into  the 
red;  it  is  also  being  used  to  underwrite 
a  new  set  of  international  schemes  in 
which  we  shall  lose  control,  once  and  for 
all,  of  our  own  resources,  our  wealth, 
our  economic  freedom,  and  our  national 
defense. 

Why,  at  this  very  moment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  is  working  to 
get  us  into  an  economic  military  and  po¬ 
litical  union  with  the  British,  and  the 
Internationalists  of  both  parties  are 
backing  him  up  to  the  hilt. 

This  is  why  I  want  to  serve  notice, 
when  the  requests  for  appropriations  un¬ 
der  this  authorization  act  reach  the 
Senate  floor,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  point  out  specifically  and  in 
detail  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by 
this  administration  to  surrender  our 
sovereignty  and  enslave  us  in  a  semi¬ 
superslave  state  without  our  ever  having 
had  a  chance  to  defend  and  protect  our- 
selves 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  'President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Taylor], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  only  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  report  I  received,  I 
had  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  following  the  information  given 
by  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  had  6  minutes,  and 
I  have  not  given  away  a  minute.  Is  4 
minutes  all  the  time  I  have? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore:  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Idaho  proceeds, 
I  yield  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  I  had  intended  to  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Sparkman 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  limitations  of 
time  prevented  my  having  discussed  thor¬ 


oughly  before  this  in  the  Senate  a  vital  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  ECA  Act  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  House.  I  refer  to  section  111  (b)  (3) 
(H.  R.  7797),  providing  for  the  guaranty  of 
private  investments  abroad  in  the  ECA 
countries  and  their  dependencies.  This  pro¬ 
vision,  as  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  last  Congress  and 
in  this  one,  and  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  and  again  as  an 
amendment  to  the  ECA  Act  this  year,  is  as 
follows : 

“The  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  assuring  the  following:  (1)  The 
transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
(2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been 
lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  confis¬ 
cation,  or  destruction  by  any  government; 
(b)  destruction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c) 
any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or 
administrative  action  (other  than  measures 
affecting  the  conversion  of  currency),  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents 
the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for 
which  the  guaranty  was  issued.  When  any 
payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith.” 

Last  year,  after  this  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  House,  the  Senate  members 
of  the  conference  committee  insisted  on 
dropping  the  so-called  political  guaranties 
in  paragraph  (2)  quoted  above,  and  left  in 
the  amendment  only  paragraph  (1),  permit¬ 
ting  a  guaranty  of  the  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency.  Of  course,  the  guaranty  program  has 
not  succeeded  under  those  circumstances. 

Only  $6,130,000  in  guaranties  have  been 
issued  out  of  a  total  of  $70,000,000  applied 
for,  and  the  reason  for  this  failure  was 
clearly  stated  in  answers  to  inquiries  sent 
out  by  the  ECA  to  all  parties  who  had  made 
applications  or  inquiries  regarding  guaran¬ 
ties  and  had  withdrawn  them.  First  and 
foremost  among  the  reasons  stated  by  these 
parties  was  that  the  coverage  was  too  lim¬ 
ited  in  scope  and  should  cover  political  risks, 
exchange  risks  and  countries  other  than  the 
Marshall  plan  countries.  The  analysis  of 
these  answers  is  set  forth  in  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
the  act  *  for  international  development, 
March  30  and  April  3,  1950,  at  page  88. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying 
the  application  of  the  guaranty  principle  as 
a  means  of  drafting  the  productive  and 
managerial  resources  of  private  industry  to 
lift  the  load  undertaken  by  our  Government 
of  bringing  technical  aid  and  assistance,  and 
the  know-how  of  production,  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  interests  of  increasing  world 
employment,  wider  distribution  of  goods 
and  better  standards  of  living,  as  the  only 
permanent  barriers  to  the  spread  of  totali¬ 
tarian  government. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  object  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  any  enterprise  going  abroad  against 
the  possibility  of  business  losses.  There 
could  be  no  greater  misconception  of  the 
guaranty  clause  than  this  one.  The  whole 
object  of  the  guaranty  is  to  recognize  only 
that  in  a  world  in  revolution  certain  politi¬ 
cal  risks  lie  properly  upon  the  level  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  not  upon  the 
level  of  private  risks  to  be  incurred  by  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  No  board  of  directors  will 


vote  to  spend  stockholders’  money  with  the 
normal  Incentives  of  American  enterprise  In 
face  of  the  risks  of  Inconvertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency,  risks  of  confiscation  and  seizure,  de¬ 
struction  by  revolution  or  war,  or  wrongful 
interference  by  a  subsequent  hostile  gov¬ 
ernment  (as  actually  occurred  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  requiring  the  abandonment  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  American  property),  but  if 
the  Government  assumes  these  limited  risks, 
private  enterprise  would  assume  all  of  the 
remaining  normal  business  risks. 

This  clause  as  passed  by  the  House,  after 
2  years  of  study  by  the  able  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  merely  seeks  to 
place  those  enterprises  going  abroad  to  do 
the  job  which  we  want  done  there  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  level  as  industries  at 
home. 

There  is  a  further  reason  which  we  might 
consider  one  of  enlightened  self-interest,  in 
that  exports  of  American  products  are  de¬ 
clining,  inevitably  because  of  lack  of  dollar 
exchange  abroad.  It  is  far  better  to  go  be¬ 
hind  the  soft  currency  curtain  with  dollar 
investments  and  help  increase  production  on 
a  partnership  basis  with  local  capital  than 
to  continue  to  pump  billions  of  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  into  those  countries  with 
no  positive  assurance  that  these  enormous 
sacrifices  by  the  American  people  will  result 
in  permanent  outposts  of  production,  em¬ 
ployment,  improved  standards  of  living,  and 
the  increased  buying  power  with  which  to 
swell  the  demands  of  world  commerce.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  see  that  produc¬ 
tion  increased  abroad,  particularly  that 
which  is  done  with  the  aid  of  American 
skills,  will  inevitably  create  the  export  of 
many  complementary  parts  of  products 
which  are  made  in  mass  production  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  they  can  be  in 
most  other  countries.  We  must  have  the 
courage  to  do  for  others  what  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  did  for 
us  when  we  were  an  undeveloped  wilder¬ 
ness  country,  in  bringing  investment  capital 
and  know-how  to  help  build  this  country 
and  create  the  richest  trade  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  resulting  North  Atlantic 
triangle  trade  between  England  and  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  the 
richest  the  world  had  even  seen,  producing 
better  living  conditions  and  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  everyone  living  in  those 
areas. 

Can  we  not  see  that  in  this  guaranty  prin¬ 
ciple  the  private  investments  for  approved 
projects,  designed  to  aid  the  economy  of  the 
receiving  countries,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  pick  up  where  the  Marshall  plan 
ends?  With  this  principle,  we  can  move 
gradually  from  enormous  direct  appropria¬ 
tions  to  contingent  liabilities  which  may 
never  materialize  if  the  guaranteed  invest¬ 
ments  succeed.  In  other  words,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  assumes  the  risk  if  a  loss  oc¬ 
curs  by  one  of  the  designated  political  risks. 
We  actually  have  assumed  the  same  risks  of 
every  dollar  of  ECA  money  which  we  spent 
abroad — with  no  possibilities  of  tangible 
returns. 

A  guaranteed  investment  in  an  industrial 
project  theoretically  might  never  result  in  a 
liability  to  the  United  States.  The  whole 
program  of  western  Europe  is  toward  freer 
convertibility  of  currency,  an  objective  of 
all  of  our  efforts  in  western  Europe,  and  if 
no  war  ensues  there  is  every  reason  why  such 
projects  should  be  successful.  If  they  uc- 
ceed,  and  there  are  no  losses  from  the  risks 
designated  in  the  above  amendment,  the 
Government  pays  nothing.  If  the  projects 
fail  for  other  business  reasons,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  nothing. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  greater  use  of  the 
guaranty  clause  was  a  deficiency  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  word  “investment.”  The 
House  version  of  this  act  adopts  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition,  based  upon  experience  of  ECA : 
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Investment  “means  any  contribution  of 
capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any 
enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  partici¬ 
pating  country  and  approved  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  as  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  own¬ 
ership  in  any  such  enterprise,  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any 
such  enterprise.” 

Obviously,  an  investment  need  not  always 
be  in  cash.  The  value  of  any  patent,  proc¬ 
ess,  or  property  right  which  would  constitute 
an  asset  as  understood  by  sound  business¬ 
men  in  this  country,  or  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  service,  machinery,  equipment,  or 
supplies  required  for  the  development  of  a 
project,  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  total  investment  for  -which  a  guaranty 
would  be  issued.  The  purpose  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  is  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  the  agency  administering  the 
act  should  have  the  widest  discretion  in  its 
administration  and  apply  the  same  flexible 
and  common  sense  standards  of  judgment 
in  determining  those  items  which  constitute 
an  investment  as  are  sanctioned  by  standard 
business  practice  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  to  incorporate  such  items  within  the 
terms  of  the  guaranties  which  are  issued. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  definition  is  to 
facilitate  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  in 
terms  of  sound  business  judgment  rather 
than  to  retard  administration  in  a  labyrinth 
of  legal  problems  and  accounting  theories. 

The  definition  of  “investment,”  quoted 
above,  in  substance  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  My  colleague  Sena¬ 
tor  Wayne  Morse,  former  dean  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  University  Law  School,  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee.  We  are  convinced, 
with  other  members  of  the  committee,  that 
this  guaranty  clause  can  be  made  to  work 
vigorously  in  aid  of  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  international  law  section,  and  the 
board  of  governors  and  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  endorsed 
the  guaranty  of  the  above-mentioned  po¬ 
litical  risks  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  January  of 
1949,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
made  to  the  Congress. 

We  must  practice  what  we  preach.  If  we 
believe  in  private  enterprise,  we  must  use 
it.  There  is  no  denying  that  we  have  sub¬ 
sidized  Socialist  governments  in  Europe 
with  our  government-to-government  grants 
and  loans.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what  we 
have  done.  It  has  been  a  splendid  program 
to  meet  an  emergent  situation,  and  we  have 
met  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  time  to  recog¬ 
nize  squarely  that  whatever  be  the  degree  of 
nationalization  in  any  country,  there  are 
wide  areas  of  economic  life  between  the 
principal  avenues  of  nationalization  which 
can  never  be  controlled  by  government — not 
unless  totalitarian  government  obliterates 
human  liberty  in  those  countries. 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  about  national¬ 
ization  in  England,  probably  at  least  70  per¬ 
cent  of  productive  enterprise  is  still  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  The  Socialist  government  of 
France  recognizes  the  principle  here  con¬ 
tended  for  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  encour¬ 
age  private  investments,  offering  many  ad¬ 
vantages  and  encouragements  to  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  its  decree  of  September  2,  1949 
(Avis  No.  419),  which  I  cannot  discuss  here. 
Other  inducements  are  being  offered  by 
other  countries.  These  inducements  can 
best  take  the  form  of  concrete  assurances 
in  bilateral  treaties  and  undertakings,  agree¬ 
ing  to  equality  of  treatment  for  foreign  in¬ 
vestments.  Already  a  number  of  such  trea¬ 
ties  are  in  full  force  and  effect,  setting  a 
climate  for  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  that  freedom  of  competition  which  is 


so  intimately  identified  with  individual 
liberty. 

We  must  grasp  firmly  that  in  spite  of  as¬ 
surances  by  treaties  another  element  is  nec¬ 
essary  before  American  private  capital  will 
go  abroad  in  a  large  way,  because  it  cannot 
accept  completely  and  fully  the  assurances 
of  many  countries,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tentioned  or  in  what  good  faith  those  as¬ 
surances  are  given.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  guarantee  against  the  political  risks  of 
the  future  or  their  own  economic  instability 
under  world  conditions  as  they  are,  facing 
the  current  struggle  between  east  and  west 
in  Europe.  Guaranties  are  necessary,  too, 
from  the  country  in  which  American  capi¬ 
tal  places  its  full  confidence. 

All  the  technical  aid  and  assistance  which 
we  can  give  will  not  in  the  areas  of  industrial 
production,  and  in  certain  spheres  of  con¬ 
struction  and  engineering  work,  give  results 
in  production.  The  Government  does  not 
have  the  know-how  in  certain  fields,  al¬ 
though  it  is  preeminent  in  the  field  of  soil 
conservation,  forestry,  conservation  of  wild¬ 
life,  and  other  such  spheres  of  action.  One 
of  the  most  monumental  achievements  of 
American  civilization  in  the  material  realm 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  production. 
Production  won  the  war.  Joe  Stalin  recog¬ 
nized  that  when  he  proposed  a  toast  to 
American  production  at  Tehran. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  speech  is  to 
urge  the  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Senate,  in  meeting  with  the 
conference  committee  from  the  House  to 
reconcile  differences  in  the  amendments  to 
the  EGA  Act,  to  adopt  and  approve  the 
amendments  passed  by  the  House  in  respect 
to  guaranties  of  private  investments.  The 
House  has  placed  an  upper  limit  of  $300,- 
000,000  on  guaranties. 

Surely,  with  the  billions  which  we  have 
appropriated  for  government-to-govern¬ 
ment  grants,  we  can  afford  to  give  the  guar¬ 
anty  principle  a  full  opportunity  to  succeed 
by  assigning  to  private  enterprise,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Government  assuming  only  con¬ 
tingent  liabilities,  $300,000,000  worth  of  the 
work  to  be  done  abroad.  I  urge  the  Senate 
committee  to  approve  this  amendment. 
These  projects  must  be  gotten  under  way 
and  the  machinery  of  the  guaranty  opera¬ 
tions  fully  developed  if  they  are  to  assume 
their  full  significance  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Marshall  plan  in  1952.  . 

In  conclusion,  I  have  noted  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  27, 
and  I  congratulate  the  men  of  both  parties 
who  united  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  support  this  nonpartisan  program  of 
principle.  I  hope  we  may  also  act  wisely  in 
this  matter  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  will  bring  back  to  us  a 
bill  fully  approving  the  House  amendments 
in  respect  to  guaranties. 

I  must  add  that  everything  which  I  have 
said  here  applies  with  equal  force  to  guar¬ 
anties  which  ought  to  be  made  available  to 
implement  the  President’s  point  4  program 
for  the  so-called  undeveloped  areas.  I  hope 
these  suggestions  may  be  considered  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  ex¬ 
panding  the  powers  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  specific  provisions  patterned  after 
the  above  amendment.  No  doubt  at  some 
future  date  guaranties  will  merge  under  a 
common  management  whether  they  be  for 
ECA  countries  or  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  there  should  be  a  basic  consistency  in 
the  pattern  of  those  guaranties. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  immediately  following  the 
statement  I  placed  in  the  Record  today. 


a  telegram  which  has  come  to  me  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  5,  1950. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Please  express  for  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  by  inserting  this  telegram  in  Rec¬ 
ord  my  complete  approval  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  ECA  Act  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  respecting  the  guaranty 
of  private  investments  abroad. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  conferees  from 
the  Senate  in  meeting  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  House  to  reconcile  amendments 
adopt  and  approve  in  full  the  amendments 
approved  by  the  House  respecting  guaran¬ 
tees.  There  is  little  change  of  escaping  from 
continued  government  to  government  grants 
and  loans  unless  we  widen  the  participation 
of  private  enterprise  in  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  bettering  world  con¬ 
ditions. 

Regards. 

Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers], 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
pending  measure  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Myers 

Mr.  President,  just  a  little  over  2  years  ago, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  which  had  as  its 
basis  a  contemplated  4-year  program  to  bring 
about  economic  recovery  in  the  democracies 
of  Europe.  That  program  was  first  outlined 
by  our  great  soldier-statesman,  George  C. 
Marshall,  as  a  necessary  and  vital  step  if 
peace  in  a  troubled  world  was  to  be  attained. 
And  that  program  was  received  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  support  a  mature  Nation 
should  receive  it.  The  United  States  had 
become  the  leading  power  in  the  world,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  knew  that  as 
a  Nation  we  must  play  our  rightful  role  in 
assuring  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
freedom  and  peace  in  the  future. 

And  now,  for. the  second  time,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  a  further  extension  measure 
to  enable  the  ECA  to  carry  out  its  huge  task. 
What  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
do  about  this  measure  may  well  decide  future 
world  events — both  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally — and  it  therefore  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  by  every  one  of  us. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  few  moments,  Mr. 
President — let  us  recall  why  we  have  the 
ECA. 

In  1945,  World  War  II  ended  in  a  resound¬ 
ing  victory  for  the  Allies  and  for  freedom. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  hailed  the  end  of 
the  worst  war  in  history  as  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  freedom  and  good  will  among  men. 
In  Europe,  however,  the  jubilance  with 
which  the  people  greeted  the  end  of  the  war 
was  short-lived.  The  devastation  brought 
on  by  the  war  left  the  peoples  of  Europe 
weary,  hungry,  homeless,  Jobless,  and  hope¬ 
less.  The  task  of  reconstruction  was  so 
huge  as  to  seem  almost  impossible.  The 
hope  that  came  with  the  end  of  the  war 
turned  to  despair.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  if  the  American 
Interim-aid  program  had  not  stemmed  the 
tide  of  starvation  in  1946. 

And  events  soon  followed  which  showed 
that,  though  the  war  had  been  won,  the 
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peace  had  not  been  won.  The  Allies  which 
had  won  the  war  split  Into  two  opposing 
camps — the  forces  of  freedom  on  one  hand, 
and  the  forces  of  communism  on  the  other. 
In  the  United  Nations,  the  Russian  veto 
was  freely  used  time  and  again  to  block  the 
efforts  of  the  free  peoples  to  achieve  a  real 
peace.  In  eastern  Europe,  one  by  one  the 
Communists  gained  control  of  governments 
which  were  too  weak  to  resist  threats  from 
their  powerful  neighbor.  And  .in  western 
Europe,  the  Communists  tried  every  trick 
they  knew  to  throw  those  countries  into  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse — knowing  only  too  well  that 
when  people  haven’t  enough  to  eat  some  of 
them  will  be  willing  to  sell  their  freedom 
for  a  promise  of  three  meals  a  day.  It  be¬ 
came  increasingly  clear  that  unless  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  could  once  more  get 
back  on  their  feet,  the  possibility  of  Commu¬ 
nist  domination  would  become  a  certainty. 

The  United  States  rose  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  to  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world. 
Congress  enacted  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948 — one  of  the  greatest  peace-mak¬ 
ing  programs  of  all  time. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  countries 
of  Europe  were  almost  hopelessly  unstable 
politically.  It  was  anybody's  guess  as  to 
what  the  components  of  the  governments 
would  be  from  one  week  to  another.  The 
Communist  menace  was  ever  present  and 
vocally  very  powerful.  And  the  foundation 
of  this  political  instability  was — as  it  always 
is— economic  crisis.  The  peoples  of  Europe 
had  been  unable  to  successfully  convert  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy — partly 
because  of  the  dislocation  of  industries  and 
the  devastation  of  lands  during  the  war, 
partly  because  Europe’s  population  had  in¬ 
creased  by  20,000,000,  and  partly  because  the 
Communists  ruthlessly  used  the  implements 
of  strikes  and  riots  to  prevent  reconstruction 
and  recovery. 

It  was  in  this  picture  of  turmoil  that  the 
ECA  began  its  operation.  And  in  two  short 
years,  Mr.  President,  the  effect  has  been  to 
bring  about,  as  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  has  put 
it,  a  “near  miracle”  in  Europe. 

On  the  economic  side,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  countries  of  western  Europe  is 
one-third  higher  than  it  was  in  1947  and 
20  percent  higher  than  prewar  production 
levels.  Agricultural  production  has  risen 
steadily,  and  the  people  of  Europe  are  no 
longer  starving.  Through  necessary  defla¬ 
tionary  measures  the  countries  have  been 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation.  Trade 
among  the  various  countries  is  improving 
steadily.  The  people  of  Europe  once  more 
have  work  to  do,  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
once  again  have  hope  in  the  future. 

And  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
effect  this  economic  recovery  has  had  on  the 
political  scene.  In  country  after  country, 
the  Communists  have  been  repudiated  at 
tfie  polls.  Each  election  has  brought  a 
greater  victory  for  democracy.  The  Com¬ 
munists  are  daily  becoming  less  powerful  in 
the  internal  politics  of  the  western  European 
democracies. 

I  wish  I  could  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  final  victory  for  freedom  has  been 
won  in  western  Europe — that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  given  up — that  they  have  realized 
that  they  can  never  hope  to  conquer  free¬ 
dom-loving-peoples.  That  is  a  dream  that 
we  hope  will  someday  be  fulfilled,  but  we 
would  be  under  a  sad  delusion  if  we  thought, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  such  is  the  case. 

After  the  Marshall  plan  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  time,  the  Communists  began  to 
realize  that  they  could  not  hope  to  conquer 
and  dominate  Europe  through  internal 
movements.  And  the  alternative  to  this  was 
external  threats  of  force.  The  Russians  are 
ever  tightening  their  controls  in  the  eastern 
European  countries.  They  have  let  the  world 
know  that  they,  too,  have  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  implied  threats  of  military  force  are 
growing  bolder  and  bolder. 


Thus  it  became  evident  that  economic 
recovery  alone  was  not  enough  as  a  defense 
against  the  forces  of  communism.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  must  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  themselves  militarily.  This 
necessity  grew  into  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
the  military-aid  program.  It  also  grew  into 
the  necessity  for  the  participating  countries 
to  spend  greater  and  greater  amounts  for 
military  preparation.  And  unfortunately, 
this  very  expenditure  works  against  economic 
recovery,  for  the  more  any  nation  must  spend 
for  the  military  protection  of  the  country, 
the  less  there  is  available  for  economic  ex¬ 
pansion. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  United 
States?  Does  it  mean  that  we  should  give 
up  ECA  as  a  lost  cause  and  put  all  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  military  aid?  Does  it  mean  that 
we  should  give  up  our  efforts  entirely  and 
let  Europe  find  her  own  way  out  of  the  maze, 
and  thus  surely  fall  prey  to  the  Communists? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  should  count  the  $9,- 
000,000,000  we  have  already  spent  on  ECA  as 
money  down  the  drain,  and  should  go  ahead 
and  spend  thirty  to  thirty-five  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  our  own  defenses? 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that  each 
one  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  with 
an  emphatic  “no.”  Economic  recovery,  sta¬ 
bilization,  and  future  expansion  still  remain 
the  most  potent  factors  in  world  peace  and 
security.  There  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  in  Europe  before  real  recovery  is 
achieved.  Agricultural  production  must  be 
improved  by  at  least  15  percent  before  it 
will  reach  the  prewar  levels.  The  flow  of 
trade  among  the  various  countries  is  a  vital 
force  in  expansion  of  economy,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  must  cooperate  fully  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  integration  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  Europe  a  real  economic  stability.  The 
aid  given  by  the  United  States  is  vital  if  the 
democracies  are  to  reach  this  goal,  and  we 
must  assure  ourselves  and  the  participating 
nations  that  our  aid  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  requested  for  ECA  aid 
to  the  European  countries  the  sum  of  $2,950,- 
000,000  for  the  coming  year.  This  amount 
was  arrived  at  after  careful  screening  of  the 
plans  submitted  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  as  to  why  certain  amounts  were  needed, 
and  where  the  money  was  to  be  spent.  The 
countries  have  had  to  prove  that  every  cent 
they  receive  from  the  United  States  will  be 
put  to  the  most  effective  use.  The  antici¬ 
pated  program  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
completely  detailed  expenditure-wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  underestimate — no 
one  does — the  costliness  of  this  program. 
The  very  nature  of  the  task  that  ECA  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  costly.  But  we  in 
the  Senate  must  not,  as  the  House  did  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  fall  into  the  pit  of  not  au¬ 
thorizing  enough  funds  so  that  ECA  can  do 
its  job  effectively.  If  too  little  funds  become 
available  for  this  work,  and  if,  as  a  result, 
the  European  nations  fall  once  more  into  an 
economic  crisis  and  become  prey  to  the 
Communists,  every  cent  of  over  $9,000,000,000 
already  spent  would  be  lost. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  spending 
$2,950,000,000  now  is  far  less  costly  than 
facing  the  possibility  of  losing  $9,000,000,000 
and  then  adding  the  necessity  of  spending 
$30,000,000,000  to  $35,000,000,000  for  defense 
purposes — which,  military  experts  agree, 
would  be  necessary  if  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  an  island  in  a  world  of  communism. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  adhere  to  any 
sentiments  of  economy  which  would,  in 
reality,  be  false  economy.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  authorize  the  full  amount  of  $2,950,- 
000,000  as  putlined  in  the  budget. 

And  in  authorizing  funds  for  ECA,  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  remember 
that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
his  Administration  have  achieved  so  much 
success  thus  far  has  been  because  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  law  with  which  they  have 
had  to  work.  Because  of  this  flexibility,  Mr. 


Hoffman  and  the  participating  nations  have 
been  able  to  meet  changing  conditions 
head-on,  thereby  reaching  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  greater  effectiveness  and 
efficiency,  and  in  fact  a  probable  saving  of 
almost  $2,000,000,000  for  the  United  States 
by  1952. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  dictate  the 
absolute  terms  of  ECA  aid  would  be  a  grave 
error,  I  believe.  We  cannot  possibly  foresee 
the  events  of  the  coming  year,  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  changes  by  having  a  well-defined,  but 
flexible  piece  of  legislation.  If  Congress 
should  fall  into  the  pit  of  trying  to  dictate 
by  law  to  other  countries,  the  total  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  ECA  may  be  lost.  I  urge  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  keep  this  in  mind 
when  voting  on  any  amendments  that  may 
be  proposed,  or  have  already  been  proposed, 
to  the  bill  reported  from  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee — which  is,  I  believe,  on  the 
whole  a  very  fair  and  liberal  measure. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  two 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed  as 
title  5  of  the  present  bill. 

I  have  joined  with  18  other  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  which  would  authorize  funds 
for  another,  year  to  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  I  hardly  need  urge  that  the  Senate 
help  continue  this  vital  work  in  aiding  the 
unfortunate  children  of  the  world. 

The  other  amendment  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  is  that  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Mr.  Connally,  which  is  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $45,000,000  to  be  used  for  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

This  amendment  embodies  about  one-half 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  point  4 
program  of  the  President.  The  other  half,  as 
we  all  know,  is  concerned  with  investment 
guaranties  in  those  great  areas  of  the  world 
which  so  desperately  need  improvement  in 
living  conditions. 

The  concept  of  technical  assistance  is  not 
a  new  idea  by  any  means.  It  has  been  in 
operation  in  South  America  for  about  a 
decade  and  has  proved  its  worth.  We  are 
using  it  as  part  of  our  ECA  program.  The 
newness  here  lies  in  the  areas  to  which  this 
technical  know-how  would  be  exported.  The 
peoples  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  have 
long  suffered  under  conditions  of  poverty 
and  misery,  simply  because  they  have  not 
been  able  thus  far  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  the  resources  they  do  possess.  Overpop¬ 
ulation,  too,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
these  people  live  on  bare  subsistence  levels. 
However,  the  people  of  these  areas  are  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  fact  that  something  must  be 
done  if  they  are  to  become  economically 
self-supporting,  and  if  they  are  to  achieve 
a  decent  living  standard. 

The  Communists  have  made  overtures  to 
these  people.  In  these  areas  too  they  are 
counting-  on  misery  to  win  support.  Our 
answer  to  the  problem  is  the  democratic 
one — the  one  of  helping  people  grow  eco¬ 
nomically  and  politically  by  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  knowledge.  And  as  such,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  growth  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  defeat 
of  totalitarianism. 

The  amount  of  $45,000,000  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  is  the  first  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  bringing  vital  aid  to  people  who 
have  long  needed  it.  Later  on  we  shall,  in 
all  likelihood,  consider  the  second  feature  of 
this  aid,  which  is,  as  I’ve  said,  investment 
guaranties.  I  feel  that  this  part  of  point  4 
is  also  vital  and  must  eventually  come 
into  being.  However,  if  at  this  time  the 
Senate  authorizes  the  full  amount  of  $45,000,- 
000,  a  most  important  first  step  will  have 
been  taken.  And  I  should  like  to  add  that 
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I  will  oppose  any  attempt  made  to  lower  this 
amount  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
programs  for  which  we  are  to  authorize  work¬ 
ing  funds  are  programs  that  are  working  to¬ 
ward  freedom — programs  that  are  bolstering 
the  democratic  way  of  life — programs  that 
are  helping  to  achieve  peace  in  our  world. 
I  cannot  repeat  too  often  we  in  the  United 
States  simply  cannot  afford  to  destroy  them, 
either  by  false-economy  moves  or  by  mis¬ 
guided  clausal  restrictions.  These  programs 
may  not  solve  the  world’s  problems,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  I  believe,  that  they  are 
steps  in  the  direction  of  solution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  I  have  opposed  the  foreign-aid  plan, 
whether  it  be  called  the  Marshall  plan, 
ECA,  or  what  not,  but  I  have  never  been 
opposed  to  the  principle  or  the  idea  of 
helping  needy  peoples  abroad  in  their 
struggle  to  rehabilitate  themselves  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  doing  anything  possible  to 
help  any  people,  anywhere,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  inroads  of  commu¬ 
nism.  However,  Mr.  President,  since  the 
foreign-aid  program  has  now  gone  far 
along,  and  since  we  are  approaching  what 
we  have  been  told  is  its  end,  or,  at  least, 
the  time  set  for  its  ending,  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  longer  oppose  the  program.  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  it  at  this  late  date.  So  we  shall  just 
have  to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have. 

I  opposed  foreign  aid  in  its  original 
form,  because  I  felt  it  should  be  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  United  Nations  and 
thus  build  up  that  organization.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  much  more  successful, 
that  it  would  have  been  less  expensive, 
and  would  have  won  more  good  will 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  if  that 
procedure  had  been  followed. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  war  I  worked 
in  a  war  plant.  I  went  to  that  plant  with 
a  fresh  point  of  view.  I  had  never  worked 
in  a  plant  of  that  nature  before.  I  en¬ 
tered  it  new,  just  as  I  did  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate,  I  saw  things  going  on  that  I 
thought  could  be  done  better,  possibly 
because  I  had  a  new  point  of  view  and 
was  not  accustomed  to  the  old  ways  of 
doing  tilings  in  that  particular  plant. 
There  were  great  numbers  of  articles  to 
make  for  the  armed  services,  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  and  other  Government 
agencies  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
I  felt  that  we  could  make  jigs  and  as¬ 
semble  the  parts  much  faster,  but  the 
orders  were  to  make  them  singly,  measure 
each  one  individually,  and  then  weld 
them  together.  I  tried  to  get  the  ear  of 
the  management  for  my  ideas,  and  I 
argued  about  it  until  most  of  the  articles 
had  been  made  by  handicraft,  so  to 
speak.  Then  I  stopped  mentioning  it 
any  more,  because  at  that  point  it  was 
too  late  to  save  any  money  on  the  project. 
It  was  a  case  of  either  doing  it  that  way 
or  not  doing  it  at  all.  So  I  did  the  very 
best  I  could  in  that  war  plant,  the  way 
I  was  told  to  do  it,  after  my  protests  had 
come  to  naught. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  have 
reached  that  point  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  My  ideas  have  not  prevailed. 


We  must  do  something  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism.  So  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  appro¬ 
priations  as  they  have  been  requested  by 
the  administration.  I  shall  vote  against 
any  cuts,  because  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  general  feeling  should  be  that 
not  too  good  an  approach  had  been  made, 
when  the  whole  thing  has  been  done,  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be  said  that  at  the  last 
moment  my  vote  possibly  hamstrung  the 
program,  and  that  was  why  foreign  aid 
had  failed.  I  want  it  to  have  every 
chance  to  succeed. 

Simply  because  I  have  been  against 
the  methods  and  procedures  which  have 
been  followed  does  not  mean  that  I  hope 
it  fails.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  it  will 
be  successful  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  those  who  proposed  it  in  the  first 
place. 

So,  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  for  this  measure.  If  I  had 
an  argument  with  an  individual  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  cross-country  trip,  and  he  wanted 
to  buy  one  kind  of  a  car  and  I  wanted  to 
buy  another  kind,  and  it  turned  out  that 
he  had  his  way  and  got  the  kind  of  car 
he  wanted,  and  we  started  across  the 
country  and  found  ourselves  away  out  in 
the  desert  somewhere  and  the  car  needed 
repairs,  or  needed  more  gasoline  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  trip,  I  would  not  vote 
against  buying  gasoline  to  get  out  of  the 
desert,  even  in  a  car  I  did  not  like  in  the 
first  place  and  which  I  thought  was  not 
the  kind  we  should  have  had. 

So  I  shall  vote,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  the  bill  and 
against  any  cuts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  1  o’clock  having  arrived,  all  time 
for  general  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$2,950,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$1,950,000,000.” 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Anderson 

Hill 

Maybank 

Benton 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Myers 

Butler 

Ives 

Neely 

Byrd 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Donnell 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Ecton 

Leahy 

Taft 

EUender 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thye 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Tydings 

George 

McFarland 

Wherry 

Graham 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Green 

McMahon 

Williams 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Young 

Hayden 

Malone 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  ,  on  which  there 
may  be  10  minutes  debate  on  each  side. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill,  if  passed,  would  continue  the  so- 
called  European  recovery  program  for 
another  year.  During  the  2  years  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  nearly 
$10,000,000,000  have  been  funneled  over¬ 
seas  to  16  countries  of  western  Europe. 
The  question  which  the  Senate  must  de¬ 
cide  today  is:  Do  the  results  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  to  date  justify  this  lavish  out¬ 
pouring  of  money  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  when  bankruptcy  for  themselves  is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  when  we 
have  many  needs  of  our  own  people  which 
demand  attention? 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
turned  again  to  operating  in  the  red. 
Printing  presses  at  the  Treasury  are 
working  24  hours  a  day  printing  I.  O.  U.’s, 
to  be  paid — by  whom?  By  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Taxation  estimates  that  the  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
will  amount  to  $6,700,000,000.  The  staff 
further  estimates  that  the  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  will 
amount  to  $7,300,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  if  2  and  2  make  4 — and 
they  always  have — during  two  short  years 
our  already  monstrous  national  debt  will 
be  increased  by  the  gigantic  sum  of  $14,- 
000,000,000.  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely.  No  country  can  drift  along  in 
the  red  year  after  year  without  its  peo¬ 
ple  waking  up  some  day  and  finding  their 
savings  bonds,  insurance  policies,  and 
money  in  the  bank  not  worth  much  more 
than  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  must  be  reduced  right 
down  the  line.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  in 
all  solemnity:  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Marshall  plan  should  not  take  its 
share  of  the  cut?  After  all,  does  it  make 
sense  for  us  to  pour  out  our  money  to 
other  countries,  so  that  they  can  bal¬ 
ance  their  budgets  and  reduce  their  na¬ 
tional  debts,  at  a  time  when  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  making  ends  meet  by  far, 
and  our  national  debt  is  zooming  up  hour 
by  hour? 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  our  gifts  to  the  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  have  enabled 
that  government  to  balance  its  budget, 
internally  and  externally,  and  make  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  its  national  debt. 

The  national  debt  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  just  under  $1,700  per 
person,  that  is  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  owes  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,700.  The  per  capita  debt  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  considerably  less,  about  $1,560. 
So  I  ask  again,  as  I  have  asked  before 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  who 
should  be  aiding  whom? 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  ad¬ 
mits  that  this  so-called  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  bringing  about  genuine  re¬ 
covery  in  western  Europe,  as  its  sponsors 
originally  told  us  it  would.  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  w as  asked 
specifically  whether  we  could  depend  on 
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getting  out  from  furnishing  aid  by  1952. 
His  reply  was : 

No.  I  do  not  think  that  all  American  aid. 
certainly  In  the  world,  and  certainly  to  some 
parts  of  Europe,  will  end  In  1952. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  is  not  a 
genuine  recovery  program,  but  is  merely 
another  one  of  the  long  line  of  relief  pro¬ 
grams,  of  doles,  furnished  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  the  governments  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  an 
expenditure  of  $2,950,000,000  to  continue 
the  ECA  for  another  year.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut  that  amount  to  $1,950,- 
000,000,  plus  an  estimated  $45,000,000, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  carried  over 
from  this  year’s  appropriation. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  ECA  funds  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  no 
effective  contribution  to  European  re¬ 
covery,  that  is,  genuine  recovery,  when 
we  consider  that  our  own  Government  is 
operating  in  the  red,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  our  own  people  are  being 
neglected  in  order  to  prop  up  socialistic 
governmental  experiments  abroad,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  reduction 
is  modest  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing 
more,  and  I  shall  then  be  through.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  sold  originally  to  the 
American  people  as  an  insurance  against 
war.  We  were  told  that  we  had  two  alter¬ 
natives,  that  we  could  adopt  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  that  we  could  arm  ourselves  to 
the  teeth.  The  ink  on  the  President’s 
signature  to  the  Marshall  plan  was 
hardly  dry  when  we  were  asked  to  make 
the  greatest  appropriation  ever  made  for 
national  defense  in  time  of  peace.  That 
was  followed  by  the  program  to  arm  the 
countries  of  western  Europe,  and  I  ask 
soberly.  Are  we  any  further  from  war 
now,  after  we  have  poured  out  these 
billions  of  dollars  on  this  relief  program, 
than  we  were  when  it  was  adopted? 

The  trouble  with  the  Marshall  plan 
as  an  insurance  against  war  is  that  it 
does  not  insure.  The  trouble  with  it  is 
that  the  premium  we  pay  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  does  not  get  the  job  done. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  with  which  the 
Marshall  plan  is  tied  in,  was  to  encircle 
Russia.  The  Truman  doctrine  is  dead, 
because  we  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  completely  encircle  Russia  with 
a  wall  of  arms  or  a  wall  of  American 
dollars.  So  we  are  asked  to  limp  along 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  to  continue  this 
vast  outpouring  of  money  which  the 
American  people  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mi-.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  happy  to  be  back  with  my 
colleagues  again,  and  to  say  a  word  on 
the  pending  question,  because  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  it. 

I  think  the  best  contribution  I  can 
make  to  the  discussion  of  the  pending 
amendment,  which  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  $1,000,000,000  from  the  request  of  the 
ECA,  is  just  to  state  to  my  colleagues  my 
experience  with  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  my 
impression  of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  whole  matter  from  the 
beginning. 


Mr.  Hoffman  has  kept  his  word  right 
straight  through  with  regard  to  authori¬ 
zations  and  appropriations.  We  have 
had  authorizations  right  through  the 
years  of  substantially  more  than  the 
amounts  we  have  had  to  appropriate  ul¬ 
timately,  and  the  ultimate  appropria¬ 
tions  were  based  on  the  revised  figures 
which  Mr.  Hoffman  furnished. 

In  round  numbers,  the  first  year  we 
actually  appropriated  around  $5,000,- 
000,000,  the  second  year  around  $4,000,- 
000,  the  third  year  we  expect  to  appro¬ 
priate  somewhat  less  than  $3,000,000,000, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  absolutely  kept  to  the 
program  from  the  beginning.  There 
has  not  been  a  thing  Mr.  Hoffman’s  ad¬ 
ministration  set  out  to  do  they  have  not 
followed  along,  except  in  the  one  matter 
of  the  integration  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  what  happened  in  that  regard 
we  all  regret.  So  I  think  the  proper 
course  for  us  to  take  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  if  we  are  to  have  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  program  at  all,  is  to  give 
Mr.  Hoffman  a  vote  of  confidence,  give 
him  the  authorization  he  feels  he  should 
have,  give  him  a  chance-  to  present  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  figures 
as  to  whatever  savings  he  can  make,  and 
have  the  matter  carried  out  in  the  way 
it  has  been  carried  out  heretofore. 

I  differ  entirely  with  those  who  criti¬ 
cize  the  way  the  ECA  program  has  been 
carried  out.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  is  not  in  order  at  this  time,  and 
I  think  we  would  handicap  our  whole 
program  if  we  adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  8  minutes  left. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  more  time,  if  he  desires 
more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  have  prepared  a  little  statement, 
in  light  of  the  analysis  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft!  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  debate  with  regard  to 
the  improved  British  position  during 
the  past  few  months.  I  had  a  very  care¬ 
ful  study  of  that  matter  made,  and  I 
should  like  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
dollar  reserve  position  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  question 
of  how  much  money  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  ECA  this  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  the 
statement  I  have  had  prepared  inserted 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  April  25  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
improvement  in  the  gold  and  dollar  re¬ 
serves  of  Britain  between  last  October 
and  March  of  this  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  British  reserves  had  increased 
by  over  $500,000,000  in  6  months’  time, 
and  now  actually  exceed  the  reserves  of 
a  year  ago.  On  this  basis  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  asked  “Why,  if  the  British 


Government  is  able  to  balance  its  dollar 
budget,  we  should  advance  anything  to 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year?” 

I  have  studied  this  matter  carefully, 
Mr.  President,  and  have  had  a  memo¬ 
randum  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks.  I  commend  this 
memorandum  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  because  in  my  judgment  it 
shows  conclusively  that  this  encouraging 
improvement  in  the  British  dollar  re¬ 
serve  position  is  largely  of  temporary 
origin.  Its  most  significant  cause  was 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Some  part  of  this  improvement,  I  am 
informed,  is  of  a  more  permanent  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  ECA  is  now  engaged  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  this  development  in 
order  to  recommend  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  such  reductions  below 
the  over-all  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  as  the  new  British  position 
seems  to  make  possible. 

I  discussed  this  personally  with  Mr. 
Hoffman,  and  the  figures  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  now.  But  the  ECA  feels  that  any 
reductiaon  they  may  be  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  will  be  much  less  than  $500,000,000, 
and,  of  course,  less  than  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  recommended  in  the  pending 
amendment.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I 
feel  it  would  be  most  imprudent  for  the 
Senate  to  prejudge  the  case  by  author¬ 
izing  less  than  the  full  amount  at  this 
time.  Studies  have  not  been  completed 
on  which  an  intelligent  reduction  could 
be  based.  I  hope  very  much  that  when 
the  studies  are  completed  they  will  give 
the  Appropriations  Committee  a  sound 
basis  for  a  sizable  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  all  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
having  called  attention  to  this  devel¬ 
opment,  in  the  interest  of  governmental 
economy.  I  am  advised  that  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can  be  cut 
off,  based  on  the  over-all  British  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  study  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wise 
course  is  to  give  Mr.  Hoffman  his  re¬ 
quested  authorization,  and  then  let  the 
matter  be  handled,  so  far  as  the  final 
figures  are  concerned,  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Exhibit  1 

May  5,  1950. 

Memorandum  on  Senator  Taft’s  Remarks  of 

April  25  on  ECA  Requirements  of  the 

United  Kingdom 

Senator  Taft  has  rightly  drawn  attention 
to  a  surprising  improvement  in  the  British 
dollar  position  during  the  past  6  months. 
In  that  period  a  $500,000,000  gain  in  reserves 
has  completely  offset  an  equal  $500,000,000 
loss  in  the  previous  6  months  before  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  pound. 

Judging  from  his  remarks.  Senator  Taft 
appears  to  feel  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  aid  figure  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  but  that  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  is  necessary  from  the  original 
estimate  for  1950-51. 

The  restoration  of  British  dollar  reserves 
to  tolerable  levels  was  essential,  and  the 
British  have  achieved  this  restoration  in 
1949-50  through  a  major  effort.  But  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft  is  correct  in  believing  that  there 
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is  room  for  downward  revision  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  British  aid  estimates  for  1950-51.  In 
preparing  these  original  estimates  6  months 
ago,  the  ECA  did  not  and  could  not  foresee 
that  the  British  effort  would  prove  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  because  the  main  causes  of  the 
success — capital  movements,  price  changes, 
and  so  forth — were  of  a  nature  which  the 
most  thorough  review  of  trade  developments 
could  never  reveal. 

Since  the  improvement  has  taken  place, 
however,  ECA  is  now  once  again  revising  its 
aid  estimates.  The  submission  of  revised 
estimates  for  1950-51  within  a  few  days  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  should 
meet  Senator  Taft’s  request.  The  point  yet 
to  be  determined  is  the  size  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  which  is  justified  by  the  improvement 
in  the  British  dollar  reserve  position.  This 
improvement  has  been  due  primarily  to  tem¬ 
porary  factors  which  have  now  permitted  a 
necessary  and  desirable  restoration  of  ear¬ 
lier  reserve  losses.  Therefore  a  reduction  in 
the  estimate  of  aid  required  for  1950-51 
should  by  no  means  equal  the  ground  re¬ 
gained  in  the  past  6  months. 

Before  elaborating  this  point,  let  us  see 
precisely  what  did  happen  to  the  British 
dollar  reserve  position. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  tremendous 
swings  occur  in  the  dollar  balance  from  one 
quarter  to  another.  If  the  developments  in 
any  one  quarter  are  isolated,  they  could  be 
used  to  justify  almost  any  volume  of  aid. 
For  example,  if  Senator  Taft  last  year  had 
singled  out  the  second  quarter  of  1949  (April 
to  June),  he  could  on  this  basis  have  sup¬ 
ported  a  greatly  increased  appropriation  for 
ECA.  In  that  one  quarter  alone,  the  British 
dollar  deficit  approximated  $540,000,000, 
which  could  have  been  used  to  justify  an¬ 
nual  aid  exceeding  $2,000,000,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom  alone.  But  obviously  any 
one  quarter  alone  is  totally  misleading,  and 
the  whole  year  at  least  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Over  the  last  year  the  British  gold 
and  official  dollar  assets  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  (in  thousands  of  dollars) : 

March  1949 _ _  1,912 

June  1949 _ L _ 1,  651 

September  1949 _  1,  425 

December  1949 _ 1,  688 

March  1950_. _ 1,  984 

From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  wide 
upward  fluctuations  in  some  quarters  have 
offset  wide  downward  fluctuations  in  other 
quarters.  Over  the  whole  year  ECA  aid  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  British  reserves;  it  has  only  allowed 
that  country  to  maintain  its  holdings  within 
a  very  narrow  margin — small  in  comparison 
with  normal  variations — of  the  position  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  net  change 
has  been  from  $1,912,000,000  to  $1,984,000,000. 
That  this  change  is  relatively  small  may  be 
seen  from  the  record  over  the  first  2  years  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  Within  this  2-year  pe¬ 
riod  the  smallest  quarterly  fluctuation  has 
been  an  increase  of  $60,000,000 — September- 
December  1948 — while  the  largest  fluctua¬ 
tion — April-June  1948—  was  a  loss  of  $320,- 
000,000.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures 
just  quoted,  the  year  which  ended  March  31, 
1950,  witnessed  a  heavy  loss  of  dollar  reserves 
by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  6 
months  and  a  complete  recovery  of  this  loss 
by  the  end  of  the  period.  The  speculative 
outflow  of  dollars  prior  to  the  devaluation  of 
sterling  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  $500,000,- 
000.  Immediately  upon  devaluation  in  Sep¬ 
tember  this  speculative  outflow  was  reversed, 
and  this  reversal  was  continued  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1950. 

The  extreme  width  of  these  fluctuations 
dramatically  illustrates  the  need  for  main¬ 
taining  British  dollar  reserves  at  satisfactory 
levels.  The  Marshall  plan  was  initiated  at  a 
time  when  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the 
western  European  countries  had  generally 
sunk  to  levels  dangerously  low,  both  for  the 


backing  of  national  currencies  and  for  the 
financing  of  international  trade.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  no  exception  to  this  condition. 
Reserves  had  dropped  to  $2,241,000,000, 
roughly  one-fourth  in  real  value  of  prewar 
levels.  They  had  been  depleted  by  the  emer¬ 
gency  need  for  dollar  goods  in  the  war  and 
postwar  periods. 

This  new  low  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  trade  financed 
through  London.  The  total  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  trade  of  the  sterling  area  with  the 
dollar  area  alone  has  in  recent  years  exceeded 
$4,000,000,000.  In  addition,  nonmerchandise 
transactions  also  involve  very  large  amounts. 
The  financing  of  this  level  of  trade,  to  take 
one  exemaple,  requires  the  holding  of  bank 
deposits  in  the  United  States  amounting  to 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
level  of  such  deposits,  as  a  matter  of  historic 
experience,  fluctuates  widely  due  to  seasonal 
and  other  factors  and  is  in  turn  reflected  in 
the  United  Kingdom  reserve  position. 

One  purpose  of  the  Marshall-plan  appro¬ 
priations  has  been  to  permit  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  continue  to  import  minimum  recov¬ 
ery  requirements  for  dollar  goods  without 
further  endangering  their  dollar  reserves. 
Yet  over  the  whole  2-year  period  of  ECA 
activity  British  reserves  have  fallen  below 
the  level  of  April  3,  1948,  when  the  program 
began.  The  recovery  of  the  past  6  months 
has  still  only  raised  reserves  to  less  than 
$2,000,000,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  $2,241,000,000  of  2  years  ago.  It  has  never 
been  the  United  States  intention  to  reduce 
European  dollar  holdings  below  the  low  lev¬ 
els  of  early  1948.  The  partial  restoration  of 
the  British  position  which  has  occurred  to 
date  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  favor¬ 
able  development,  which  should  continue  if 
British  financial  strength  and  stability  are 
to  be  regained. 

These  facts,  then,  are  clear.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  British  dollar  position  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  offsetting  equally  sharp  de¬ 
clines  in  the  previous  6  months  and  has  not 
yet  restored  British  reserves  to  anywhere 
near  the  minimum  levels  existing  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Marshall  plan.  But  what  of 
the  future?  The  question  has  been  reason¬ 
ably  asked  whether  recent  gains  may  not  be 
expected  to  continue.  Were  they  entirely 
due  to  temporary  factors  which  must  dis¬ 
appear  completely  next  year?  Or  do  they 
also  reflect  a  fundamental  improvement  in 
the  whole  British  balance  of  payments? 

To  this  latter  question  the  ECA  answer  is 
a  qualified  affirmative.  The  partial  restora¬ 
tion  of  reserves  must  be  ascribed  largely,  but 
not  wholly,  to  temporary  factors.  It  may 
not  be  taken  as  justification  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent  reduction  of  aid,  but  limited  reduction 
and  revision  of  estimates  is,  as  Senator  Taft 
has  pointed  out,  possible.  First,  however,  we 
should  clearly  understand  what  part  of  the 
improvement  was  only  temporary.  The  fig¬ 
ures  previously  quoted  on  the  quarterly  fluc¬ 
tuations  may  be  reinforced  by  a  brief  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  of  the  temporary  factors 
which  underlie  them: 

(a)  The  most  important  single  factor,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  was  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound  in  September  1949.  Wide¬ 
spread  expectation  of  devaluation  produced  a 
serious  dollar  drain  on  Britain  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  6  months.  Despite  alk  controls  a  specu¬ 
lative  flight  of  capital  from  sterling  occurred 
between  March  and  September  1949.  This 
flight  took  a  number  of  forms,  of  which  two 
of  the  more  important  .were  haste  in  ex¬ 
changing  sterling  for  dollars  to  prepay  dollar 
obligations,  and  delay  in  exchanging  dollars 
for  sterling  to  pay  off  sterling  obligations. 
In  addition,  dollar  buyers  stayed  out  of  sterl¬ 
ing  markets  to  avoid  possible  devaluation 
losses.  During  the  past  6  months,  following 
devaluation,  the  capital  flight  was  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  through  opposite  phe¬ 
nomena.  Thus  devaluation  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  explain¬ 


ing  the  sharp  downward  and  upward  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  past  12  months.  Three  less  im¬ 
portant  ones  also  played  their  part: 

(b)  The  last  and  first  calendar  quarters  are 
normally  the  best  quarters  seasonally  for 
sterling  area  earnings,  mainly  because  of  very 
high  seasonal  dollar  receipts  for  wool  and 
cocoa,  and  secondarily  because  certain  im¬ 
portant  seasonal  payments  for  United  King¬ 
dom  dollar  imports  (e.  g.,  tobacco)  need  not 
be  made.  The  third  calendar  quarter  is  nor¬ 
mally  the  heaviest  of  the  year  for  dollar  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
lightest  of  the  year  for  dollar  receipts  by 
the  sterling  area. 

(c)  The  inventory  recession  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  last  summer  cut  both 
the  prices  and  the  sales  volume  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  exported  by  the  sterling  area  to  the 
United  States.  Since  September,  however, 
United  States  manufacturers  have  increased 
their  purchases  to  rebuild  depleted  inven¬ 
tories,  and  raw  material  prices  of  such  items 
as  rubber,  wool,  and  cocoa  have  risen  sharply. 
These  increased  purchases,  superimposed  on 
the  normal  seasonally  high  sterling  area 
dollar  exports  in  the  January-March  quarter, 
have  contributed  to  an  unusual  and  tem¬ 
porary  rise  in  recent  sterling  area  dollar 
receipts. 

To  elaborate  on  one  important  commodity 
exported  by  the  sterling  area,  it  may  be  re¬ 
called  that,  in  the  3  weeks  before  devalua¬ 
tion  in  September,  spot  prices  for  rubber  in 
the  United  States  averaged  18  cents  a  pound; 
lately,  they  have  risen  to  26  cents.  But  the 
present  price  cannot  be  expected  to  last,  if 
only  because  the  price  of  natural  rubber  Is 
now  well  above  the  production  cost  of  syn¬ 
thetic.  It  may  be  explained  by  hoarding  of 
rubber  in  Indonesia  for  reasons  connected 
with  domestic  economic  conditions  in  that 
area,  and  to  some  degree  by  panic  buying 
from  Malaya  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  trend  of  political  events 
in  southeast  Asia. 

(d)  The  first  quarter  of  1950  witnessed  the 
first  significant  reflection  of  the  emergency 
steps  agreed  among  the  Commonwealth 
countries  last  July  and  August  to  reduce  the 
dollar  imports  of  the  sterling  area.  The  cuts 
in  dollar  imports  which  were  undertaken 
last  summer  necessarily  took  several  months 
to  become  fully  operative,  and  were  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  emergency  measures  to  meet  the 
immediate  dollar  crisis  of  that  period.  It' is 
now  evident  that  at  least  India  has  cut  its 
expenditures  much  more  than  agreed  upon, 
and,  that  in  view  of  that  country’s  political 
and  economic  condition,  continuance  of  such 
drastic  cuts  in  dollar  outlays  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  effects  of  all  the  factors  described 
above  are  essentially  temporary.  As  these 
are  dissipated,  the  sterling  area’s  dollar  posi¬ 
tion  will  again  show  a  substantial  deficit 
which  will  need  to  be  financed  by  ERP  aid. 
Experience  to  date  during  the  life  of  ERP 
indicates  that  British  dollar  reserves  can  and 
do  fluctuate  widely  over  short  periods  of 
time,  and  that  the  upward  fluctuation  from 
September  1949  to  March  1950  means  neither 
that  the  sterling  area’s  dollar  deficit  has  been 
erased  nor  that  the  United  Kingdom  no 
longer  needs  ECA  assistance. 

Nevertheless  the  recent  improvement  can 
be  expected  to  continue,  although  on  a  much 
reduced  scale.  Part  of  the  gains  must  be 
ascribed’  to  permanent  rather  than  to  tem¬ 
porary  factors.  During  the  past  9  months 
dollar  imports  into  the  sterling  area  have 
been  sharply  reduced.  With  the  probable 
exception  of  Indian  imports,  these  reductions 
can  probably  be  maintained  at  least  par¬ 
tially.  The  ECA  is  now  completing  a  quanti¬ 
tative  review  of  this  and  other  factors  of 
permanent  improvement  in  the  British  posi¬ 
tion.  A  revised  program  of  dollar  assistance 
to  the  European  countries  is  to  be  presented 
within  a  few  days.  That  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  as  great  a  reduction  as  can  be 
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justified  by  permanent  improvements  in  the 
British  position,  rather  than  by  those  tern* 
porary  gains  which  have  merely  counter¬ 
balanced  previous  losses. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senate  to  remember  who  is 
leading  the  fight  for  the  amendment.  It 
is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem], 
who  voted  against  both  authorizations 
for  European  relief  in  former  years.  Of 
course,  he  wants  to  cut  the  authorization 
by  $1,000,000,000.  He  would  like  to  cut 
it  by  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000. 
He  would  like  to  cut  it  all  out,  because 
he  is  opposed  to  the  program  absolutely. 
He  is  trying  to  influence  the  Senate  now 
to  chisel  off  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  when 
in  his  heart  he  would  like  to  chisel  off 
every  nickel  and  every  dime  and  every 
penny  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  painted  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
financial  situation  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  reports  show  that  corporate  in¬ 
comes  are  higher  than  they  have  been 
in  a  long  period  of  time.  Reports  show 
that  our  national  income  is  higher  than  v 
it  has  ever  been.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  predicts  all  the  terrible  things 
that  are  apt  to  happen,  when  we  know 
they  are  not  going  to  happen  now.  They 
may  happen  someday.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  have  the  Senate 
believe  all  the  terrible  things  he 
speaks  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  the  bill  is  not  a 
charity  bill.  It  is  not  a  hand-out,  as 
some  Senators  would  say,  to  European 
countries.  The  bill  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  We  want  to  have 
a  bulwark  in  western  Europe  against 
the  hordes  of  Communists.  We  want  to 
have  economic  strength  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope  so  that  if  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  attacked,  and  we  have  to 
carry  out  our  pledge  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  they  will  have  the  re¬ 
sources  and  the  will  to  resist  and  to  fight. 
The  bill  is  not  a  charity  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
for  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  Senators  want  us  to  economize  in 
this  matter.  Let  me  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  last  year’s  bill  was  cut  about 
$1,000,000,000  below  the  first  bill.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  contains 
$1,000,00(1,000  less  than  was  provided  for 
in  last  year’s  bill.  Does  that  not  show 
good  faith?  Does  it  not  show  that  the 
program  is  being  administered  eco¬ 
nomically?  Mr.  Hoffman  has  saved 
$150,000,000  out  of  the  appropriation 
which  was  given  him  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  who  are 
against  the  whole  program  should  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because 
that  is  what  he  believes  in.  That  is  what — 
is  in  his  heart.  That  is  his  motive. 
That  is  the  spring  behind  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  here.  His  purpose  is  to  kill 
it  all.  I  want  to  vote  for  an  American 
bill,  for  the  safety  of  our  homes,  for  the 
safety  of  our  people,  for  the  safety  of  our 
territory.  I  want  some  aid  provided  for 
western  Europe.  I  do  not  want  a  bunch 
of  cripples  in  western  Europe  trying  to 
help  us.  I  want  soldiers  there  who  can 
stand  on  their  own  legs  and  can  fight, 
and,  if  need  be,  can  die  defending 


themselves  against  the  onslaught  of 
communism. 

O  Mr.  President,  beware  of  those 
who  come  bearing  gifts.  Search  their 
consciences.  Find  out  what  their  ob¬ 
jective  is.  When  that  is  done  it  will  be 
found  that  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  to  kill  the  bill.  His  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  drive  a  dagger  right  into 
its  heart.  But  he  is  a  little  timid,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  afraid  he  will  not  have  any¬ 
one  to  help  him  drive  the  dagger  in.  So 
he  says,  “Oh,  we  have  got  to  save  money. 
We  have  got  to  save  money.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  a  terrible  fix.’’ 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  two  tele¬ 
grams.  The  first  is  as  follows: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States — 

The  telegram  came  this  morning — 
at  its  national  convention  just  concluded, 
voted  unanimously  to  support  authorization 
of  adequate  funds  for  the  European  recovery 
program.  We  oppose  any  reduction  that 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  urge  your  continued  opposition 
to  such  a  cut. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  to  read  the  other  telegram  in  my 
next  installment  of  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem] 
on  page  4,  line  2,  to  strike  out  “$2,950,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,- 
950,000,000.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  ab¬ 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of¬ 
ficial  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 17 


Brewster 

Jenner 

Russell 

Bricker 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennls 

Butler 

Kem 

Wherry 

Byrd 

McClellan 

Williams 

Dworsbak 

Malone 

Young 

Ecton 

Martin 

NAYS— 62 

Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Hill 

Maybank 

Benton 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Holland 

Mundt 

Cain 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Connally 

Hunt 

Myers 

Cordon 

Ives 

Neely 

Darby 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Donnell 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Kilgore 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Leahy 

Taft 

Frear 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Fulbrlght 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

Lucas 

Thye 

Graham 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Green 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Hayden 

McMahon 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Capehart 

Langer 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Long  s 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

Morse 

Watkins 

Gillette 

O’Conor 

Withers 

Hickenlooper 

Pepper 

So  Mr.  Kem’s  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hendrickson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  and  my¬ 
self,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  in  line  2, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$2,950,000,- 
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000,”  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  “$2,450,- 
000,000.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  spoke  regarding  the  necessity 
for  making  a  reduction  in  this  author¬ 
ization.  At  that  time  I  gave  the  reasons; 
and  those  reasons  were  not  answered  un¬ 
til  today,  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  spoke.  It 
seems  to  me  that  his  answer  is  com¬ 
pletely  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  stated  that  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  proposed  by  this  amendment 
represents  a  cut  of  16  V2  percent  in  the 
ECA  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  present  fiscal  situation, 
I  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  cuts  of  at  least  16  V2  per¬ 
cent  in  every  appropriation,  domestic  or 
foreign,  which  is  not  a  fixed  obligation  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  any  reasonable  reduction  in  the 
tremendous  deficit  the  Government  now 
has,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a  16  y2- 
percent  cut  can  be  made  and  should  be 
made  in  every  reducible  appropriation. 
Even  then  we  shall  not  balance  the 
budget,  as  I  view  the  situation,  because 
there  are  some  items  which  cannot  be 
reduced. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  come  any¬ 
where  near  balancing  the  budget  and 
making  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
$6,000,000,000  in  such  items,  we  must 
make  cuts  both  in  items  pertaining  to 
foreign  or  international  affairs  and  also 
in  items  pertaining  to  our  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  items  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested,  and  for  which  they  ask 
the  Congress  to  make  appropriations. 
Senators  who  have  talked  about  economy 
cannot  refuse  to  vote  for  this  reduction 
in  the  authorization  if  they  really  want 
reasonable  cuts  to  be  made. 

This  authorization  item  is  more  in¬ 
definite  and  hazy  than  almost  any  other. 
No  one  can  tell  what  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  will  spend  this  money  for.  The 
list  has  not  been  made,  in  any  case. 
After  we  appropriate  the  money,  some 
young  fellows  in  Paris  get  together  and 
decide  what  French  projects  the  money 
will  be  spent  for,  in  order  to  fill  out  their 
quota.  In  Britain,  others  decide  as  to 
that  for  the  British  part  of  the  funds. 

Then  come  the  counterpart  funds;  and 
in  6  months’  time  someone  decides  what 
will  be  done  with  them — whether  the 
participating  nations  will  apply  them  on 
their  debts  or  on  their  budgets  or  for 
any  other  purpose  regarding  which  the 
ECA  authorities  may  agree. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  definite  proj¬ 
ect  to  support  any  figure  of  $3,100,- 
000,000. 

In  particular,  10  days  ago  I  pointed  out 
that  the  British  figures  are  completely 
inaccurate  today.  The  ECA  has  based 
the  entire  amount  on  a  so-called  esti¬ 
mated  balance  of  payments,  and  that 
balance  of  payments  is  set  forth  in  the 
record,  as  I  gave  it.  It  shows,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  in  the  current  year  the  Brit¬ 
ish  had  a  deficit  or  lack  of  dollars 
amounting  to  $956,000,000.  However, 
during  the  current  year  the  British  have 


received  from  us  approximately  that 
amount. 

The  actual  result  is  that  today  the 
British  have  no  external  deficit  in  the 
6  months’  period  from  October  1  to  April 
1.  The  ECA  itself  in  the  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  admits  that  is 
so.  The  ECA  says  the  recent  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  expected  to  continue,  al¬ 
though  on  a  much  reduced  scale.  Those 
in  the  ECA  say,  “We  will  take  that  into 
consideration,  and  .perhaps  $100,000,000 
or  $200,000,000  can  be  saved  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  appropriations, 
on  the  British  budget.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  British  budget 
is  only  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount. 
If  we  are  prepared  to  save  $100,000,000 
or  $200,000,000  on  the  British  budget, 
then  certainly,  we  can  expect  to  make 
comparable  savings  on  the  budgets  for 
the  other  countries  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

The  figures  for  the  British,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us,  are  $200,000,000 
out  of  balance,  as  shown  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contradiction  in  the  state¬ 
ment  which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
earlier  today.  We  have  given  the  British 
$200,000,000  more  in  the  current  year, 
up  to  July  1,  than  their  actual  deficit  in 
balances  of  payments  required,  and  the 
same  situation,  it  is  admitted  by  this 
statement,  will  continue  during  the  next 
year. 

The  estimates  are  based  on  a  condition 
which  did  not  take  into  account  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  results  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  pound.  The  devaluation  of  the 
pound  has  resulted  in  improving  the 
British  balance  of  payments,  as  we 
thought  it  would.  Of  course  that  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  us.  It  has  put 
the  British  ahead  of  us  in  every  dollar 
country,  in  their  ability  to  sell  more 
British  goods  and  reduce  the  volume  of 
goods  we  can  sell,  which  has  injured  our 
position.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  The 
British  have  to  get  back  on  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  basis.  But  certainly,  when  they 
get  back  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  they 
ought  not  to  expect  us  to  continue  to 
provide  more  dollars  merely  in  order 
that  they  may  put  them  into  their  treas¬ 
ury  and  build  up  the  surplus,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  been  augmented  by  our  pay¬ 
ments  within  the  past  6  months  by  $600,- 
000,000,  and  to  continue  to  increase  their 
reserves  indefinitely  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  British  Government. 

The  whole  estimate,  if  there  is  any 
estimate,  based  on  balance  of  payments 
is  thrown  completely  out  of  relation  to 
real  facts  by  the  developments  growing 
out  of  the  devaluation  of  the  pound. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  admits  that  the 
British  in  the  last  quarter  had  a  surplus 
of  $40,000,000  in  exports  over  their  im¬ 
ports,  and  there  is  no  reason  I  can  see 
why  that  general  improvement  should 
not  continue.  That  was  for  3  months 
and  it  is  not  merely  temporary.  The 
situation  as  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1949  probably  was  tem¬ 
porary,  but  the  figures  were  even  better 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  on 
their  own  figures,  on  the  statements  they 
have  presented,  there  is  today  reasonable 


opportunity  to  show  that  we  can  cut  this 
appropriation.  I  say  again,  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  cut  16  percent  from  the 
appropriations  which  come  before  the 
Congress,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  this  year  and 
$7,000,000,000  next  year,  the  result  will 
be  most  unfortunate.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  will  do  more  harm  to  the 
British  or  to  any  of  the  other  European 
countries  than  the  financial  collapse  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  what  we  are  leading  to.  If 
we  continue  to  incur  deficits,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  gradual  inflation.  We  are 
going  gradually  to  build  up  prices  again 
and  start  the  spiral  of  inflation  which 
inevitably  leads  to  a  boom,  and  then, 
finally,  to  another  depression.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  would  be  more  fatal,  not 
only  to  us  but  to  all  Europe,  than  a 
financial  collapse  in  this  country.  The 
financial  stability  of  the  United  States  is 
the  first  requirement  for  world  stability. 
We  are  not  going  to  realize  that  fact,  and 
cut  the  various  appropriations,  foreign 
and  domestic,  a  reasonable  amount.  I 
never  saw  a  program  yet  that  could  not 
get  on  with  16  percent  less,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  get  on  with  16  percent  less — 
16  percent  less  personnel,  16  percent  less 
goods. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  point,  since  I  am  uncertain  about  it, 
does  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  offering  propose  a  cut  of 
$500,000,000  or  a  cut  of  $600,000,000? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  proposes  a  cut  of  $500,- 
000,000.  We  have  consolidated  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  those  who  wanted  to  make  a 
cut  of  $600,000,000  and  those  who  wanted 
to  make  a  cut  of  $500,000,000  and  we 
have  agreed  to  a  $500,000,000  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  I  have  never  heretofore  voted 
for  a  reduction  of  ECA  appropriations, 
but  I  intend  to  support  this  amendment, 
which  I  understand  is  the  same  as  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives],  for  the  reason  that  if 
we  do  not  begin  reducing  here,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  reduce  on  the 
domestic  side  of  the  budget.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  ECA  appro¬ 
priations,  I  shall  support  this  reduction. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  conservative  position, 
the  position  which  any  persons  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  finances  of  the  Government 
should  take,  is  that  a  reasonable  cut 
should  be  made.  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  disappoint  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man.  In  the  bill  he  presented  last  year, 
a  cut  of  $400,000,000  was  made.  I  have 
never  heard  him  complain.  If  he  has 
any  reasonable  knowledge  of  political 
considerations,  he  certainly  has  not 
thought  he  would  be  treated  any  better 
this  year  than  he  was  treated  last  year. 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  expected 
that  we  would  give  him  every  cent  he 
asked  for. 
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I  voted  with  some  doubt  against  the 
cut  of  $1,000,000,000,  but  I  felt  that  that 
might  possibly  really  hamstring  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  the  program  ought  to  be 
carried  to  its  conclusion.  But  I  cannot 
see  that  a  16-percent  cut  is  going  to 
do  more  than  require  economy,  and  those 
who  have  been  in  Europe  know  there 
are  some  things  the  ECA  has  done  which 
are  subject  to  criticism.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  long  list  of  projects  of  varying 
important.  It  seems  to  me  this  will  give 
the  money  necessary  for  every  single 
important  project  which  can  be  really 
shown  to  benefit  any  of  the  European 
countries  and  which  can  be  really  shown 
to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  judgment 
a  cut  of  16  percent  would  do  no  harm  to 
the  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  simply  want  to  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  'Ohio  that 
no  one  is  more  desirous  of  effecting  a 
saving  or  more  desirous  of  bringing 
about  economy  than  I  am.  All  I  have 
pleaded  for  is  the  giving  of  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to 
show  by  the  figures  what  he  has  done. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  there  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  this  program  $6,450,000,- 
000,  and  there  was  actually  appropri¬ 
ated  $5,215,800,000.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50,  Congress  authorized  $4,280,- 
000,000,  and  there  was  actually  appro¬ 
priated  $3,778,380,000.  That  indicates 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  just  as  keen  to 
make  savings  as  are  any  of  us,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  sharpen  his  pencil, 
ile  assured  me,  in  bringing  his  figures 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
fee,  that  he  simply  does  not  want  to  go 
past  the  danger  point,  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  we  might  do  if  we  do  not  authorize 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  bill.  The 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  can  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
appropriations,  and  I  am  convinced  it 
wiil  be. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
tend  to  enlighten  the  Senate  on  his 
views  regarding  the  statement  which  he 
presented,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  considered  not  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  do  that.  The  statement 
presented  to  me  by  the  ECA  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  figures  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  presented  simply  showed 
the  situation  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  and  evidenced  the  fact  that  the 
British  had  made  a  splendid  come¬ 
back,  but  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
last  year  the  British  situation  was  so 
much  less  favorable  that  we  could  not 


take  the  one  quarter  as  the  basis  for 
making  such  a  radical  reduction.  ECA 
suggested  they  were  making  a  study  of 
this  matter  at  this  time,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  submit  before  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  recommendations 
for  every  cent  of  saving  they  could  make, 
but  they  did  not  want  an  arbitrary  fig¬ 
ure,  such  as  $500,000,000,  to  be  taken 
from  the  authorization,  which  might 
put  them  in  an  embarrassing  position 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  whole 
program. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  some  cut  can  be  made,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  when  we  come  to 
the  over- all  appropriations,  if  the  over¬ 
all  appropriations  amount  to  X  dollars 
and  it  would  take  a  10-percent  cut  to 
bring  them  down  to  within  reach  of  our 
expected  collections  from  taxes,  and  so 
forth,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  percent  right  across  the  board, 
not  only  with  respect  to  ECA  but  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  But  I  object 
to  taking  a  20-percent  or  a  16-percent 
cut  from  ECA,  which  I  think  has  already 
been  pared  down  from  the  early  esti¬ 
mates  as  far  as  can  safely  be  done,  and 
which  will  be  further  pared  down  when 
the  question  is  taken  up  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  realizes,  does 
he  not,  that  the  over-all  appropriation 
bill  does  not  contain  ECA  appropria¬ 
tions?  It  is  separate,  and  the  Senator 
also  realizes,  does  he  not,  that  a  10-per¬ 
cent  cut  on  the  general  appropriation 
bill  would  not  apply  therefore  to  ECA. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  seems 
to  me  if  I  may  answer  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  we  can  deal  with  that  when  we 
come  to  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  ECA  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  included.  A  House  Mem¬ 
ber  told  me  today  they  were  going  to  put 
it  in  the  general  appropriation  bill,  the 
single  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  may  say 
that  certainly  all  these  things  are  going 
into  one  bill  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  concerned,  and  when 
we  get  them  all  in  one  bill,  I  am  going  to 
favor  cutting  enough  from  that  one  bill 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
exactly  the  point  I  was  making  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  That 
is  what  I  would  be  glad  to  do.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  mean 
anything. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Under  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Great  Britain 
would  be  penalized,  because  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  progress,  she  is  coming  back  under 
the  Marshall-plan  aid,  she  is  becoming 
rehabilitated.  Therefore,  according  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  for  her  should  be  sliced  off  and 
she  should  be  crippled,  so  she  cannot 
make  as  much  progress  during  the  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  year  as  she  did  during 
the  first  quarter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  say 
that  as  I  interpret  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  he  does  not  want  to 
affect  Britain  alone,  but  he  is  citing 
Britain  as  one  case  in  which  there  can 
be  a  saving. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  reason  I  cite  Britain 
is  that  it  is  the  only  country  as  to  which 
I  could  get  any  exact  figures  at  all. 
The  other  countries  are  pretty  indefinite 
so  far  as  their  budgets  are  concerned, 
and  their  figures  on  exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  Britain  is  quite  up  to  date,  and 
it  is  possible  to  get  their  figures  to  April 
X.  That  is  the  only  reason.  I  took 
Britain  only  as  an  example. 

I  should  like  to  say  another  thing  to 
the  Senator.  Of  course,  if  this  item  is 
cut,  then  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  items 
exempted  from  whatever  general  cut 
may  be  made  in  the  general  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  But  the  effort  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  cut  was  not  successful  last  year,  and 
whether  it  will  succeed  this  year  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  improbable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  way  to  approach  the 
matter,  to  make  a  general  cut. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that  I  may 
clarify  this  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
am  pressed  for  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then  I  hope,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
will  explain  whether  the  appropriation 
for  ECA  will  be  in  the  general  over-all 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  Member  of  the 
House  told  me  today  they  were  going  to 
try  to  put  it  in,  and  that  he  thought 
that  could  be  done.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  in 
the  general  appropriation  bill  now  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  did  not  say  it 
was.  I  said  they  were  trying  to  put  it 
in,  and  I  think  they  will  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  if  all  the  dreadful  things  which 
have  been  said  about  this  item  are  cor¬ 
rect,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
should  have  voted  for  the  $1,000,000,000 
cut.  I  think  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  appropriation  are  very  fal¬ 
lacious.  He  has  been  referring  to  it  as 
a  foreign  appropriation.  This  is  not  an 
appropriation  bill;  it  is  an  authorization 
bill.  There  certainly  will  be  a  chance, 
whether  the  ECA  appropriation  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  over-all  bill  or  a  separate 
one,  to  reduce  the  amount  when  it 
reaches  the  appropriation  stage. 

We  cannot  consider  it  an  appropria¬ 
tion  which  is  truly  foreign,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  dangerous  world  situation  and 
the  fact  that  this  bill  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  our  own  national 
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defense  and  the  military  upbuilding  of 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  our  own  secu¬ 
rity.  It  is  not  really  descriptive  to  refer 
to  it  as  a  foreign  appropriation.  Nor  do 
I  think  we  should  accept  the  reasoning 
that  unless  we  vote  to  cut  this  item  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  economy.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  does  not  hold  together  at 
all. 

This  is  an  item  which  has  probably 
had  a  more  careful  consideration  than 
most  other  appropriations  have  had.  It 
is  an  item  for  which  an  American  busi¬ 
nessman  of  the  caliber  of  Paul  Hoffman 
is  personally  and  conscientiously  respon¬ 
sible.  It  is  not  a  figure  taken  out  of  the 
air. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  a  look  at 
yesterday’s  Record  in  which  the  proce¬ 
dure  is  set  forth  in  detail.  If  any  figure 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  air,  it  is  not  the 
figure  in  this  bill;  it  is  the  figure  in  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  seems  to  me  that  figure  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  air,  and  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  so  described. 

I  do  not  think  it  helps  to  say  that  the 
expenditure  is  all  settled  by  a  lot  of  young 
fellows  in  Paris.  It  is  not  settled  by  a 
lot  of  young  fellows  in  Paris  or  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  a  lot  of  young  fellows  anywhere 
else.  It  is  all  worked  out  by  careful, 
responsible  men. 

When  the  European  nations  begin  to 
work  and  to  produce,  some  Senators 
want  to  cut  off  aid  because  they  do  not 
need  it.  If  these  nations  had  not  ac¬ 
complished  anything,  some  Senators 
would  want  to  cut  off  the  aid  because 
they  would  say  the  program  is  not  any 
good.  There  are  some  Senators  who  are 
against  it,  and  they  will  find  arguments 
for  their  point  of  view,  no  matter  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  think  I  have  done  as  much  as 
has  any  other  one  Senator  to  that  end. 
I  was  the  Senate  author  of  the  bill  which 
created  the  Hoover  Commission.  One 
distinguished  Senator  inferred  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  that  he  wanted  to  balance  the 
budget  regardless  of  the  dangers  of  the 
world  situation,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  all  sorts  of  perils  lurking 
along  this  shadowy  road.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  short-sighted  policy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  minute,  I  believe. 

The  good  faith  of  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
of  the  Marshall  plan  is  being  attacked  in 
an  effort  to  cut  off  $500,000,000.  A  billion 
dollars  was  cut  off  the  second  year,  and 
this  bill  cuts  off  another  billion  dollars. 
Is  not  that  proof  that  those  in  charge 
of  ECA  are  trying  to  administer  the  law 
within  the  rules  of  economy  and  good 
judgment?  The  cuts  which  are  proposed 
are  purely  arbitrary;  they  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  accurate  estimate.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  ,  with  one 
eye  cocked  on  Ohio  and  the  other  on  his 
office,  says  we  should  cut  off  $500,000,000. 
Why?  He  does  not  give  one  estimate ;  he 
does  not  know  how  much  money  is  going 
to  the  various  countries  involved;  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  proj¬ 
ects.  I  wager  that  if  he  were  put  to  the 


test  he  could  not  name  the  projects,  but 
he  takes  them  all  and  says,  “We  will 
slice  off  $500,000,000.  That  will  sound 
good  over  the  radio  and  televsion.”  Five 
hundred  million  dollars  taken  away  from 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  from  our 
own  defense.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
people  of  western  Europe  to  stand  on 
their  own  legs  and  not  depend  entirely 
on  us.  — 

Mr.  President,  I  warn  the  Senate,  do 
not  follow  the  fatuous  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  other  Senators  re¬ 
quested  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoey  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  (when  Mr.  O'Conor’s 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  my  col¬ 
league,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor]  ,  who  is  absent  on 
public  business,  is  paired  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  “yea.”  r 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  would  vote  “nay.” 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  also  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business  and  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  40, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 40 


Brewster 

George 

Milllkin 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hendrickson 

Russell 

Butler 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stennis 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taft 

Darby 

Kem 

Tobey 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Ecton 

McClellan 

Williams 

Ellender 

Malone 

Young 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Frear 

Maybank 

NAYS — 40 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Myers 

Benton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Connally 

Kefauver  - 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Flanders 

Leahy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Graham 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Green 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Thye 

Hill 

McKellar 

Tydlngs 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Holland 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Capehart 

Langer 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Chapman 

Long 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Downey 

Morse 

Withers 

Gillette 

O’ Conor 

Hickenlooper 

Pepper 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  40  and  the  nays  are 
40 — a  tie  vote.  The  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$2,950,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “$2,700,000,000." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  can  be 
simply  stated.  It  provides  for  a  cut  of 
$250,000,000  in  the  authorization.  In 
other  words,  it  provides  for  a  cut  of  ap¬ 
proximately  8 'A  percent.  Anyone  who 
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says  the  authorization  cannot  be  cut  by 
8V4  percent  is  using  plain  bunk  for  an 
argument.  Of  course,  the  amount  can 
be  cut  8  V4  percent.  If  we  cut  the  author¬ 
ization  8V4  percent,  it  would  be  the  same 
amount  as  the  figure  in  the  House  bill. 
Every  argument  which  was  made  for  the 
$503,000,000  cut  is  doubly  effective  for 
this  cut,  and  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  would  carry 
double  weight  so  far  as  an  8!4  percent 
cut  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Senator 
that  a  cut  in  the  proposed  authorization 
would  indicate  lack  of  confidence  in  Paul 
Hoffman.  Mr.  President,  such  is  not  true. 
I  am  supporting  the  ECA  Act.  I  believe 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  done  a  good  job.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  decisions  he  has 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  ECA 
Act,  but  in  general  I  think  he  has  done 
a  very  good  job.  The  act  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  general  the  purpose  and  ob¬ 
jective  which  was  sought.  Therefore  I 
say  that  cutting  the  authorization  8V4 
percent  would  be  extending  a  vote  of 
confidence,  rather  than  showing  lack  of 
confidence,  in  Mr.  Hoffman,  an  able  busi¬ 
nessman.  Mr.  Hoffman  certainly  can 
administer  the  act  just  as  efficiently  and 
just  as  effectively  with  a  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8  percent. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
undoubtedly  is  well  acquainted  with  con¬ 
templated  action  on  some  domestic  ap¬ 
propriations  which  will  probably  result  in 
a  10-percent  cut.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  We  hope  that  the  om¬ 
nibus  bill  will  be  approved  with  a  cut 
across  the  board.  The  exact  percentage 
of  the  cut  has  not  been  determined.  It 
will  depend  largely  on  the  estimated 
deficit. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
rather  hopeful  that  the  previous  amend¬ 
ment,  calling  for  a  cut  of  a  half-billion 
dollars,  would  be  agreed  to.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  accepting  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment  providing  for  a  cut  of  a 
flat  10  percent.  I  have  heard  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  because  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  cut  10  percent,  this  foreign 
program  should  likewise  be  cut  10  per¬ 
cent.  At  any  rate,  that  is  my  feeling  in 
the  matter,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  accept  my  amendment  to  provide  a 
cut  of  an  even  10  percent. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  from 
South  Dakota,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
care  to  change  my  amendment,  because 
its  adoption  would  bring  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  to  the  same  level  as  is 
provided  in  the  House  bill,  and  may  ob¬ 
viate  some  dispute  in  conference.  There¬ 
fore  I  believe  it  to  be  an  appropriate 
figure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  very  glad 
to  join  the  senior  member  of  the  minor¬ 


ity  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  his  proposed  amendment.  I  voted 
against  the  $500,000,000  cut  because  I 
felt  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  should  have  a  little  leeway  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  proper  figure  when  the  question 
of  the  appropriation  comes  before  them. 

1  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  proposes  the  same  figure  which  is 
now  contained  in  the  House  bill.  I  am 
confident  this  will  give  an  adequate  au¬ 
thorization.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  after  careful  review 
of  the  justifications,  will  be  able  to  cut  it 
further  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  it,  and  this  proposal  does  give  the 
committee  some  leeway. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 

hope  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
gain  some  support  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  believe  that  here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  apply  bipartisanship 
on  a  foreign-policy  bill.  I  voted  against 
the  billion-dollar  cut.  I  voted  for  the  16- 
percent  cut,  because  I  believe  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  take  away  from  Russia  the 
one  great  weapon  they  have,  and  that  is 
the  possibility  of  an  insolvent  America. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  an  area  for  abso- 
lue  bipartisanship,  to  protect  this  coun¬ 
try  against  insolvency. 

Mr.  President,  fiscal  matters  are  of 
vital  importance  throughout  the  western 
world.  While  we  are  taking  the  lead  in 
so  many  ways  we  must  also  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  the  nations  that  they  must 
economize,  so  far  as  government  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  must  balance  their  budgets. 
We  are  urging  other  countries  to  balance 
their  budgets,  and  they  find  that  here  at 
home  we  use  an  entirely  different  yard¬ 
stick.  Let  us  look  attentively  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  last  report  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue,  which  shows  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  deficit  of  7.3  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  1951. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  connection  with  the 
budget-balancing  procedure,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  countries 
already  have  their  budgets  balanced,  and 
all  of  them  come  closer  to  balancing  their 
budgets  than  we  do. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  true,  and 
moreover,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves 
paying  money  out  of  our  Treasury  for 
the  express  purpose  of  balancing  their 
budgets. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  supported  the  ECA  program  during 
the  time  it  has  been  before  the  Congress, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cut  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  a  modest  one,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  country. 

We  have  a  public  debt  in  excess  of 
$256,000,000,000.  We  have  a  budget 
which  is  out  of  balance,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  by  more  than  $5,000,000,000, 
and  a  recent  report  prepared  by  the  joint 
congressional  committee  dealing  with  tax 
revenues  indicates  that  the  figures  of 


the  administration  are  wrong,  and  that 
on  the  basis  of  present  estimates  we  will 
be  in  the  red  by  more  than  $7,000,000,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  even 
be  able  to  start  putting  the  budget  in 
balance  for  the  next  fiscal  year  unless  we 
apply  a  part  of  the  reduction  to  this 
economic-aid  bill.  Such  a  reduction 
should  have  the  support  of  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  trying  to  maintain  a 
solvent  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  pending  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to,  although  I  am  glad  that 
none  of  the  former  amendments,  which 
I  believe  would  have  crippled  the  pro¬ 
gram,  were  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  struck  a  note  which 
should  be  clearly  voiced  in  this  debate, 
when  he  says  he  has  confidence  in  the 
Administrator  and  in  his  handling  of  the 
ECA  funds.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  fund,  and  I  think 
we  all  should  have,  when  we  look  at  the 
budget  and  realize  that  $150,000,000  of 
the  amount  appropriated  last  year  was 
not  expended.  It  is  due  to  that  fact 
alone  that  the  budgeted  item  of  $3,100,- 
000,000  is  reduced  to  $2,950,000,000  in  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  prevail,  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  amount  authorized  should 
prove  to  be  a  little  bit  more  than  is 
needed,  the  Administrator  will  see  that 
any  amount  which  can  be  conserved  and 
saved  will  be  saved. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  very 
“courageous”  political  speeches  which 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  afternoon.  Some  have  said, 
‘‘I  will  vote  to  cut  the  omnibus  appro¬ 
priation  bill  $5,000,000,000.”  That  was 
indeed  a  “courageous”  speech.  Others 
say  “we  will  vote  to  cut  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  a  billion,  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  million,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million,”  but  oh,  Mr.  President,  they  do 
no  seem  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  on  this  floor 
about  communism  at  home,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  talk  so  much  about  com¬ 
munism  at  home  do  not  seem  to  want 
to  do  very  much  about  communism 
abroad.  In  fact,  many  of  them  have 
voted  against  the  entire  ECA  program, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  program 
Europe  indeed  would  have  been  over¬ 
run  by  Communists,  and,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  today  would  have  the  manpower 
and  the  natural  resources  of  a  continent 
at  their  beck  and  call. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  to  just  a 
bit  of  history.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
during  the  debate,  and  had  prepared  a. 
statement,  but  unfortunately  the  time 
was  divided  this  morning,  and  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  any  of  the  time,  but  did 
place  the  statement  in  the  Record. 
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In  that  statement  I  said  “Two  years 
ago  the  countries  of  Europe  were  almost 
hopelessly  unstable  politically.  It  was 
anybody’s  guess  as  to  what  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  governments  would  be 
from  one  week  to  another.  The  Com¬ 
munist  menace  was  ever  present,  and 
vocal,  and  powerful.  The  foundation  of 
this  political  instability  was,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  is,  an  economic  crisis.  The  people 
of  Europe  had  been  unable  successfully 
to  convert  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace¬ 
time  economy.  It  was  this  picture  of 
turmoil  that  confronted  the  world,  and 
it  was  this  picture  of  turmoil  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  Congress,  when  we  were  vot¬ 
ing  upon  the  Marshall  Plan.”  Yet  some 
could  not  see  the  hopelessness,  the  des¬ 
pair,  and  the  danger  of  communism  in 
Europe,  as  they  were  unable  to  see  the 
war  clouds  gather  in  Europe  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  they  voted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  were  al¬ 
most  successful,  except  for  the  matter 
of  one  vote,  in  disbanding  the  draft  3 
weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  little  more 
foresight,  we  need  to  think  a  little  more 
about  the  next  generation,  and  a  little 
less  about  the  next  election.  If  we  look 
at  the  situation  from  that  viewpoint,  we 
will  vote  at  least  an  authorization  that 
will  enable  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  to  screen  the  whole  problem. 

Some  people  besides  the  Russians  were 
hopeful,  I  believe,  that  the  Marshall  plan 
would  be  unsuccessful,  but  it  has  been 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  called 
it  a  near  miracle.  Despite  its  success, 
its  opponents  while  there  is  still  a  crisis 
in  the  world,  when  the  menace  of  com¬ 
munism  is  still  great,  and  the  shadow  of 
communism  still  extends  over  western 
Europe — desire  to  sabotage  this  program, 
and  defeat  the  Marshall  plan,  if  they 
can,  by  cutting  appropriations  or  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  appropriations. 

This  is  the  back-door  approach.  They 
don’t  dare  stand  on  this  floor  and  oppose 
the  program  in  its  entirety  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  entire  au¬ 
thorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  this,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  successful,  more  success¬ 
ful  than  we  had  ever  hoped,  and  I  think 
this  vote,  to  reduce  the  authorization  for 
it,  will  go  a  long  way  in  determining 
whether  or  not  we  still  really  believe  in 
the  program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  program  will  not  be  cut.  Let  those 
interested  in  reducing  it  go  before  the 
proper  committee,  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  which  will  carefully  screen 
the  amounts  requested,  and  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  reduction  is  possible  now 
after  a  thorough  and  complete  screening 
then  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  recommend 
it.  But  don’t  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  full  budget  estimate  when  it  is 
proven  before  the  committee — and  I  am 
sure  it  can  be — that  the  full  amount  re¬ 
quested  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  legitimate  administration  of 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter, 
this  is  a  critical  moment,  and  I  do  believe 
that  Senators  should  not  arbitrarily  say, 
“We  will  cut  10  percent,  we  will  cut  5 


percent,  we  will  cut  8  percent.”  Let  the 
Appropriations  Committee  look  into  that. 
Let  them  determine  it.  But  by  voting 
for  this  amendment  you  deprive  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  opportunity  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  because  I  believe  we  are 
now  voting  on  a  program  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  and  if  we  begin  to  cut  now,  the 
$9,000,000,000  we  have  already  spent  on 
foreign  aid  may  be  lost,  and  instead  of 
$13,0Q0,000,0G0,  it  might  even  cost  us  $30,- 
000,000,000,  $35,000,000,000,  or  $40,000,- 
000,000  for  a  military  organization.  If 
we  are  not  successful  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  then  Mr.  President,  we  mpst  spend 
three  times  as  much  as  we  are  spending 
on  the  military  for  our  own  safety  and 
our  own  security. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Five  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  curious  to  observe  that  some  Sen¬ 
ators  vote  against  one  cut  and  vote  in 
favor  of  another  cut  for  reasons  which 
are  not  easily  understandable.  Most  of 
those  who  have  spoken  have  praised 
Mr.  Hoffman.  As  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  it  is  funny  how  anything  which 
does  not  fit  in  with  his  mental  ap¬ 
paratus — 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
funny;  not  what  he  says.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  am 
glad  to  receive  that  notice  from  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  up  in  the 
heights.  When  he  is  not  dreaming 
heights  he  runs  into  heights. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  say,  “Oh, 
we  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoffman.” 
Well,  he  should  have  convinced  Senators 
that  they  should  have  confidence  in  him. 
For  the  second  year  of  the  program  he 
recommended  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000. 
That  should  have  justified  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  In  connection  with  the 
pending  bill,  he  recommended  a  cut  of 
another  $1,000,000,000.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  trusted? 
Even  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  year  he  actually  saved  $150,- 
000,000.  Does  that  not  show  that  he  is 
worthy  of  confidence?  No,  but  some 
Senators  say,  “We  are  not  willing  to 
trust  him  with  this  $250,000,000.  We 
are  willing  to  trust  him  with  $500,000,000; 
we  are  willing  to  trust  him  with  $3,000,- 
000,000,  but  not  with  $250,000,000.  Ah, 
no;  he  will  spend  that,  he  will  waste 
that.” 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hoffman  which  I  ask  to 
have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
Economic  Cooperation 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Connally, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Connally:  I  am  concerned 
by  various  amendments  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  which  call  for  large  reductions  In  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  funds  for  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  next  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  their  adoption  would  not  only  seriously 
affect  the  program  for  fiscal  1951  but  would 
place  in  real  jeopardy  the  important  recovery 


results  already  attained  at  a  cost  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  of  some  $10,000,000,000.  Any 
reduction  which  runs  this  risk  of  destroying 
not  only  future  prospects  but  also  past 
achievements  seems  to  me  “penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.” 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  concern 
over  the  suggested  reductions  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  dissent  from  the  position  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  Senate,  in  which  I  wholeheart¬ 
edly  concur,  that  European  aid  should  be  on 
a  rapidly  declining  scale.  The  record  will 
bear  out  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  being 
followed.  For  fiscal  1949  the  aid  figure  was 
approximately  $5,800,000,000  Including  the 
special  appropriation  for  Germany  and  for 
1950  about  $4,200,000,000  including  Germany. 

Our  estimate  for  1951  was  and  is  of  a 
requirement  of  $3,100,000,000  from  which  we 
deducted  $150,000,000  which  we  felt  confi¬ 
dent  could  be  saved  from  this  year’s  funds 
and  carried  over  to  next  year.  On  this  basis 
we  have  requested  an  authorization  of  $2,- 
950,000,000.  We  are  continuing  to  study  the 
program  for  further  possible  reductions  both 
with  respect-  to  further  savings  out  of  this 
year’s  funds  and  change  in  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  1951.  Any  reductions  that  can  be  made 
in  either  category  will  be  presented  in  detail 
to  the  Appriopriations  Committee  so  that  any 
necessary  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the 
appropriation  legislation. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  I  feel 
strongly.  Our  estimates  of  Europe’s  needs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  we  will  not  in  fact  spend 
all  the  money  appropriated  to  us  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950.  May 
I  point  out  that  these  savings  have  resulted 
from  our  determination  to  hold  expendi¬ 
tures  to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  at¬ 
taining  the  objectives  of  the  program.  I  am 
astounded  that  such  vigilance  should  be 
made  the  basis  for  attacking  next  year’s  esti¬ 
mates.  I  hardly  need  point  out  that  every 
penny  appropriated  could  have  been  obligated 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  on  page  4,  line  2,  to  strike  out 
“$2,950,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “$2,700,000,000.” 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  On  this  vote  my  col¬ 
league,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor]  ,  who  is  absent  on 
public  business,  is  paired  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  Concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the- Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chailian]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from'  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
'  [Mr.  Downey]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
•Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  also  is  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business  and  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 


nays  33,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 47 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Maybank 

Brewster 

Hendrickson 

Millikin 

Bricker 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Holland 

Russell 

Butler 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

.Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennis 

Darby 

Kem 

Taft 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Thye 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Ecton 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Ellender 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Ferguson 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Frear 

Malone 

Young 

George 

Martin 

NAYS— 33 


Anderson 

Humphrey 

McMahon 

Benton 

Hunt 

Murray 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Myers 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Neely 

Eastland 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Flanders 

Kilgore 

Robertson 

Fulbright 

Leahy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Graham 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Green 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Hayden 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hill 

McFarland 

Tydings 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Capehart 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chapman 

Long 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Downey 

i  Morse 

Withers 

Gillette 

O’Conor 

Hlckenlooper 

Pepper 

So  Mr. 

Bridges’  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  176)  to 
suspend  the  application  of  certain  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  with  respect  to  attorneys  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  special  Senate  committee 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  or¬ 
dered  by  Senate  Resolution  202,  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  C,  dated  April  26, 
1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  be¬ 
tween  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following : 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  — .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  ter¬ 
minate  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
title  on  June  30,  1950,  to  any  participating 
country  unless,  on  or  before  such  date,  such 
country  (1)  has  eliminated  any  currency 
controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent  its  cur¬ 
rency  from  reflecting  its  actual  purchasing 
power  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar 
on  the  free  monetary  markets  of  the  world, 
and  (2)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  that  it  will  not  reimpose  any 
such  currency  controls  prior  to  July  1,  1952.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  each  partici¬ 
pating  country  to  agree  “to  eliminate  any 
currency  manipulation  which  prevents 
its  currency  from  reflecting  its  actual 
purchasing  power  in  terms  of  the  United 
States  dollar  on  the  free  monetary 
markets  of  the  world.” 

The  single,  most  important  factor  for 
the  chaotic  conditions  of  intra-European 
trade  and  the  European  trade  deficits  is 
the  continued  maintenance  of  exchange 
contrpls  and  currency  manipulation. 

Import  licensing  and  bilateral  trade 
agreements  are  largely  the  results  of  an 
unfair  and  discriminatory  determination 
of  the  value  of  each  country’s  money. 


All  those  barriers  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  and  freer  European 
market  for  European  goods  will  be 
broken  down  if  currencies  again  become 
freely  convertible,  both  in  terms  of  one 
another  and  in  terms  of  dollars.  In 
some  countries  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  people  to  delay  or  swear  off  expensive 
social  welfare  schemes  for  awhile.  Let 
us  .not  forget  that  $9,000,000  of  ECA  aid 
has  made  the  American  people,  also,  pull 
in  their  belts. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  read  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  3,  1950,  which  gives  a  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  pending  amendment : 

A  Bill  of  Divorcement 

This  newspaper  has  long  argued  that  the 
objectives  of  our  European  aid  program — 
which  necessarily  involve  the  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  among  the  countries — are  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  objectiveness  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  economy. 

This  week  there  have  been  indications 
that  the  same  thought  is  occurring  to  oth¬ 
ers.  The  London  press  reports  are  now  not¬ 
ing  a  “feeling  in  high  quarters”  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  policies  of  the  British  Government 
represent  an  obstacle  to  the  economic  inte¬ 
gration  of  western  Europe. 

Since  these  stories  have  come  from  cor¬ 
respondents  of  several  different  news  organi¬ 
zations,  they  seem  to  be  what  are  known  as 
“inspired"  stories — that  is,  they  reflect  the 
views  of  officials  who  cannot,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  be  identified.  And  since  it  is 
unklikely  that  the  Labor  government  would 
inspire  such  stories,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  represent  the  current  opinion  of  ECA 
officials  abroad. 

The  awakening  is  both  interesting  and 
disturbing.  Interesting  because  it  strips 
away  the  illusion  that  an  economy  can  be 
Socialist  at  home  and  globally  cooperative 
in  its  foreign  trade.  Disturbing  because  it 
casts  considerable  gloom  about  the  brave 
hopes  for  destroying  the  economic  barricades 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  look  at  just  one  barricade,  that 
erected  against  the  transfer  of  trade  pay¬ 
ments  from  one  country  to  another. 

Under  the  present  system  a  Frenchman 
cannot  freely  sell  his  goods  in  Britain,  take 
his  pounds  sterling  and  buy  in  Belgium 
while  the  Belgian  in  turn  uses  the  pounds 
to  buy  in  Britain.  The  pounds  are  not  free¬ 
ly  exchangeable. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  to  commerce 
are  manifest;  the  smallest  exchange  of  goods 
becomes  a  complicated  matter  of  govern¬ 
ment  negotiation  and  the  result  is  a  hob¬ 
bling  of  trade.  So  the  ECA  has  endeavored 
to  set  up  some  sort  of  payments  union,  a 
central  pool  of  currencies  which  could  be 
drawn  upon  in  the  course  of  trade.  This 
would  not  mean  free  trade  so  long  as  ex- 
port-import  quotas  are  retained,  but  it  would 
be  a  small  step  in  that  direction. 

The  ECA  has  failed  in  even  this  modest 
undertaking.  Although  approving  “in  prin¬ 
ciple,”  the  British  Government  has  rejected 
every  concrete  plan  made. 

The  reason  for  the  British  objection,  re¬ 
duced  to  its  simplest  form,  is  that  without 
currency  control  it  is  hard  for  the  British 
Government  to  control  the  Britain-France- 
Belgium-Britain  trade  cycle.  For  instance: 
France,  if  she  had  free  use  of  pounds,  might 
compete  in  Belgium  for  goods  which  Brit¬ 
ain  wants  to  get  with  its  own  pounds  or 
France  might  buy  in  Belgium  goods  that  the 
British  would  prefer  to  sell  France  them¬ 
selves. 

Quota  restrictions,  of  course,  will  control 
the  flow  in  and  out  of  Britain  anyway.  But 
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currency  controls  can  do  more;  they  can 
help  influence  the  course  of  trade  between 
two  other  countries — in  this  example,  France 
and  Belgium. 

Dropping  currency  curbs  could  play  hob 
with  the  Labor  Government’s  home  plans. 
When  the  plans  called  for  more  of  this  from 
Belgium,  the  planners  might  find  that  France 
was  there  betimes — and  with  British  pounds. 
Or  the  plan  to  export  more  of  that  to  France 
might  be  stymied  because  France  had  found 
a  better  buy  in  Belgium. 

The  simple  fact  is,  and  always  has  been, 
that  currency  controls  abroad  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  dictated  economy  at  home.  And 
in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Britain,  which 
is  a  big  buyer  and  seller  in  world  markets, 
these  currency  controls  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  trade  patterns  of  other  countries 
to  its  own  purposes. 

This  is,  admittedly,  a  gloomy  fact  for  the 
ECA  planners  to  have  to  face;  their  ambi¬ 
tion  to  promote  freer  trade  in  Europe  is  a 
most  commendable  one.  But  It  is  a  hard 
fact  better  faced  late  than  later. 

The  policy  of  promoting  economic  union 
in  Europe  and  the  policy  of  supporting  with 
subsidies  the  Socialist  Government  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  mutually  incompatible. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  European 
participating  countries  have  as  many  as 
28  values  for  their  currency,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  area  and  particular  uses 
to  be  made  of  such  currencies.  For 
example,  the  little  country  of  Colombia, 
in  South  America — a  country  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Europe,  but  operating  on 
the  same  general  principle — the  peso  has 
several  values,  with  the  result  that  a  per¬ 
son  in  Colombia  who  wishes  to  buy  goods 
from  this  country  to  be  shipped  to  Co¬ 
lombia  may  be  charged  two  or  three 
times  as  much  for  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
the  peso  as  he  will  be  charged  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  imports  are  favored,  thus  ef¬ 
fectively  preventing  the  imports  from 
this  country.  The  free  convertibility  of 
currency  should  be  the  first  consideration 
and  condition  in  connection  with  our 
advancing  funds  to  any  foreign  country 
to  prevent  such  manipulations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  licensing  and  ex¬ 
change-control  requirements  and  the 
status  of  private  trading  with  the  United 
States  for  European  countries  and  cer¬ 
tain  African  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 
of  International  Trade,  Areas  Division, 
Western  and  Eastern  European  Branches, 
April  1950] 

Summary  or  Licensing  and  Exchange-Con¬ 
trol  Requirements  and  Status  of  Private 
Trading  With  United  States  for  European 
Countries  and  Certain  African  Areas 

A.  IMPORT  TRADE 

Albania 

Licensing  requirements:  All  Imports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  foreign  trade 
is  nationalized. 

Austria 

Licensing  requirements:  Import  licenses 
are  required  for  all  but  a  few  commercial 
Imports.  Import  and  exchange  permits  are 
approved  simultaneously  as  a  general  rule. 

The  usual  validity  period  of  an  Import  li¬ 
cense  is  6  months,  but  this  period  can  be 
extended.  The  validity  period  of  an  ex¬ 


change  permit  is  1  month,  but  this  may  be 
extended  for  1  or  2  months,  and  longer  pe¬ 
riods  in  exceptional  cases.  Merchandise  im¬ 
ported  under  an  Import  license  must  be 
cleared  through  customs  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  license. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control.  Permit 
of  Austrian  National  Bank  required  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports,  and  exchange  permit  must  accompany 
all  commercial  imports  for  clearance  through 
customs. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade  oper¬ 
ative.  Trade  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  explosives 
is  reserved  to  monopolies. 

Belgian  Congo 

Licensing  requirement:  All  commodities 
subject  to  import  license  issued  by  the  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  valid  for  a  period  of  6 
months. 

Exchange  controls:  When  an  import  li¬ 
cense  is  granted  by  the  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  this  same  office  also  grants  an  exchange 
license  providing  for  the  required  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  op¬ 
erative  within  framework  of  licensing  and 
exchange  controls. 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

Licensing  requirements:  Import  licenses 
are  required  for  items  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  of  Import  trade.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  import  licenses  must  be  made  to 
the  Office  Central  des  Contingents  et  Li¬ 
censes  (O.  C.  C.  L.)  by  the  Belgian  importer. 

For  other  items,  a  “declaration  in  lieu  of 
license”  may  be  used. 

Exchange  controls:  Banks  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  exchange 
authorities  are  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  upon 
presentation  of  an  approved  Import  license. 

For  the  exchange  requirements  of  items 
imported  under  a  declaration  in  lieu  of 
license,  these  same  banks  generally  make 
available  the  required  foreign  exchange  upon 
presentation  of  the  declaration.  In  certain 
instances,  however,  declarations  are  referred 
to  the  licensing  authorities  by  the  banks 
for  approval  before  exchange  is  granted.  No 
list  of  these  items  has  been  made  public. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  op¬ 
erative  within  framework  of  licensing  and 
exchange  controls. 

Details  on  import  licensing:  Import  li¬ 
censes  generally  carry  with  them  the  right 
to  foreign  exchange. 

The  period  of  validity  of  each  license  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances,  but  it  is  usually 
2  or  3  months  or  longer.  The  merchandise 
must  be  cleared  through  the  Belgian  cus¬ 
toms  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  im¬ 
port  license. 

Whether  the  amount  indicated  on  the 
license  cover  is  FOB,  FAS,  or  CIF  depends 
on  the  terms  of  the  application. 

No  specific  percentage  of  tolerance  in  value 
or  quantity  is  allowed  on  the  import  license, 
but  small  deviations  are  usually  permitted. 

The  maximum  value  permitted  for  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  without  an  import  license 
is  500  francs  for  a  parcel-post  package  and 
2,500  francs  for  a  package  sent  by  railway 
express.  Samples,  gifts,  advertising  mate¬ 
rial,  and  other  items  not  for  sale  are  gen¬ 
erally  exempt  from  import  license  require¬ 
ments. 

Bulgaria 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
license  Issuing  authority. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange.  Li¬ 
cense  automatically  assures  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  foreign  trade 
is  nationalized. 

Czechoslovakia 

Licensing  requirements:  Almost  all  im¬ 
ports  are  handled  by  foreign-trade  monopo- 
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lies.  Licenses  from  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
required  for  all  Imports. 

The  usual  validity  period  of  an  import  li¬ 
cense  is  3  months.  The  bill  of  lading  must 
be  dated  on  or  before  the  expiration  date. 
Goods  must  be  shipped  before  the  expiration 
date,  that  is,  they  must  be  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  exporter.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  vessel  or  other  means  of  conveyance 
must  clear  the  port  or  point  of  shipment,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  vessel  or  other  means 
of  conveyance  must  arrive  at  the  port  of  dis¬ 
charge  before  the  expiration  date,  provided 
that  the  documents  have  been  issued  directly 
for  Czechoslovakia.  Merchandise  need  not 
be  cleared  through  customs  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  date,  but  must  be  cleared  within  3 
weeks  after  expiration  date — provided  that 
the  goods  have  been  shipped  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  date  and  the  documents  have  been 
issued  directly  for  Czechoslovakia. 

Exchange  controls:  Exchange  permits  re¬ 
quired.  Granting  .of  import  license  auto¬ 
matically  provides  for  allocation  of  necessary 
foreign  exchange  from  National  Bank  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Very  little  private 
trade;  all  foreign  trade  is  being  nationalized. 

Denmark 

Licensing  requirements:  On  most  com¬ 
modities  imported  from  United  States. 
Goods  Supply  Board  is  the  issuing  authority. 

Exchange  controls:  On  practically  all  im¬ 
port  transactions  involving  United  States 
goods. 

Application  for  exchange  and  import  li¬ 
cense  made  simultaneously,  when  import 
license  is  required. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade  oper¬ 
ative,  within  framework  of  existing  licensing 
system.  Imports  of  a  number  of  important 
commodities  effected  on  a  centralized  basis. 

Details  on  import  licensing :  Import  licenses 
carry  with  them  the  right  to  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

The  period  of  validity  of  each  import 
license  varies  considerably,  but  is  usually 
6  months  for  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  merchandise  must  be  cleared  through 
the  Danish  customs  before  the  expiration 
date. 

The  value  indicated  on  the  import  license 
is  c.  i.  f.  port  of  discharge. 

No  tolerance  in  value  or  quantity  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  import  license. 

Import  licenses  are  required  on  goods  of 
United  States  origin,  Irrespective  of  value  of 
shipment,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited 
number  of  articles  comprising  a  free  list,  for 
which  no  licenses  are  required  for  goods  of 
any  origin.  These  include  books,  periodicals, 
and  other  printed  matter  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Personal  effects  of  travelers,  set¬ 
tlers'  effects  and  some  other  classes  of  goods 
entering  under  special  circumstances  are  also 
exempt  from  license  requirements.  Samples 
valued  at  less  than  50  crowns  and  not  con¬ 
stituting  part  of  a  larger  shipment  of  sam¬ 
ples  do  not  require  a  license.  Gifts  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  license  requirements  up  to  a 
maximum  value  of  500  crowns,  but  if  value 
exceeds  25  crowns  a  signed  statement  of  the 
recipient  confirming  the  gift  status  of  the 
shipment  is  required. 

Finland 

Licensing  requirements:  On  all  commer¬ 
cial  imports,  with  minor  exceptions.  Im¬ 
port  licenses  generally  issued  only  for  es¬ 
sentials.  * 

Exchange  controls:  On  all  import  trans¬ 
actions.  Exchange  becomes  automatically 
available  with  the  issuance  of  an  import 
license. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  op¬ 
erative,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
licensing  and  control  system,  except  for 
monopoly  articles,  notably  alcohol  and 
sugar. 

Details  on  import  licensing:  Import  li¬ 
censes  carry  with  them  the  right  to  foreign 
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exchange  if  the  amount  required  is  stated 
in  the  application. 

The  period  of  validity  of  each  import  li¬ 
cense  is  1  year,  but  extensions  have  been  pro¬ 
curable  without  difficulty  when  more  time 
was  required  for  delivery. 

The  value  indicated  on  the  import  license 
is  usually  f.  a.  s.  port  of  shipment,  but  if 
payment  for  freight  requires  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  the  c.  i.  f.  port  of  discharge  value 
may  be  stated. 

A  10-percent  maximum  tolerance  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  value  may  be  allowed  on  the  Import 
ilcense. 

In  general,  commercial  shipments  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  license  requirements  only  if  of 
very  small  value. 

France 

Licensing  requirements:  All  commercial 
imports  (outside  Government  procure¬ 
ment),  regardless  of  value,  are  subject  to 
individual  import  license  (form  PRE  for 
ECA  imports;  form  AC  for  other  imports). 
Licenses  must  be  obtained  by  the  importer 
from  the  French  Exchange  Office  (Office  des 
Changes),  Paris,  before  shipment  of  the 
merchandise. 

Certain  types  of  shipments  are  specifically 
exempted  from  the  import  license  require¬ 
ment.  These  types  include  gift  food  pack¬ 
ages,  and  samples  which  are  to  be  reexport¬ 
ed.  The  latter  require  special  documenta¬ 
tion. 

Licenses  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  es¬ 
sentiality  of  the  product  and  availability  of 
exchange.  They  are  nontransferable.  Li¬ 
censes  for  imports  from  extra-European 
countries  are  valid  for  6  months,  at  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  the  merchandise  must  have 
been  despatched  in  direct  shipment  to 
France.  Licenses  may  not  be  renewed. 

The  amount  indicated  on  the  import  li¬ 
cense  covers  the  c.  i.  f.  value,  port  of  dis¬ 
charge,  f.  o.  b.  value  should  also  be  shown 
on  the  license.  No  percentage  of  tolerance 
in  value  or  quantity  is  allowed  on  the  im¬ 
port  license. 

Exchange  controls:  With  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  all  foreign-exchange  proceeds  and 
payments  are  strictly  controlled.  Import 
licenses  carry  with  them  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  foreign  exchange  of  the  amount  and 
kind  shown  on  the  license,  or  indicate  that 
no  foreign  exchange  is  required  (license 
without  payment.) . 

Prior  authorizations  are  sometimes  issued 
by  the  exchange  office  to  facilitate  placing  of 
orders  which  require  considerable  time  to 
fill.  These  authorizations  which  are  not  im¬ 
port  licenses  and  have  no  value  for  customs 
purposes  authorize  the  importer  to  effect 
exchange  and  bank  operations,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  exchange  regulations,  necessary  for 
placing  this  order.  To  actually  effect  the 
importation  an  import  license  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  is  issued 
automatically  to  the  extent  that  it  conforms 
to  the  currently  valid  prior  authorization 
against  which  it  is  charged. 

Status  of  private  trade:  While  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  some  products,  such  as  coal,  fats, 
and  liquid  fuels,  is  restricted  to  special  na¬ 
tional  groups  or  offices,  and  the  importation 
of  certain  other  products  is  restricted  to 
Government-sponsored  and  controlled 
“groupements  d’importation”  (associations 
of  importers  and/or  manufacturers),  the 
importation  of  most  products  is  now  open 
to  private  trade.  The  number  of  articles 
still  subject  to  “groupement”  purchasing  is 
steadily  declining. 

French  North  Africa 

Licensing  requirements :  Import  licenses 
required  on  all  products.  Granted  as  a  rule 
for  essentials  only. 

Name  of  license-issuing  organizations: 

Algeria:  Office  Algerien  du  Commerce  Ex- 
terieur,  13  rue  d’lsly,  Alger,  Algeria. 


Tunisia:  Office  du  Commerce  Ext6rleur  de 
la  Tunisie  Tunis,  Tunisia. 

French  Morocco:  Office  Cherifien  du  Com¬ 
merce  Extdrieur,  Casablanca,  Frenoh  Mor¬ 
occo,  or  Directorate  of  Commerce,  Rebat. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  controls;  Import 
license  carries  the  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  According  to  pre¬ 
war  commodity  distribution,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  is  restored  to  private 
channels.  This  constitutes  the  major  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  States.  (This  refers  to  Tunisia,  Al¬ 
geria  and  Morocco.) 

French  West  Africa 

Licensing  requirements:  Import  licenses 
required  on  all  products.  Granted  as  a  rule 
for  essentials  only.  License  issuing  organ¬ 
izations.  Office  Colonial  des  Changels,  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  controls;  import 
license  carries  the  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Only  limited  list 
of  products  (comprising  about  10  percent  of 
trade  by  prewar  pattern)  not  returned  to 
private  channels. 

Germany 

Western  Germany  and  Western  Sectors  of 
Berlin 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  all  commercial  imports.  Obtained  from 
German  foreign  trade  banks  (Aussenhandels- 
banken) . 

Exchange  controls:  Control  exercised  over 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions.  Admin¬ 
istered  primarily  through  German  foreign 
trade  banks.  Import  license  carries  with  it 
release  of  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Most  imports 
handled  through  private  trade  channels. 

Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and  Soviet  Sector 
of  Berlin 

Licensing  requirements:  Almost  all  imports 
handled  by  Government  trading  monopolies. 

Exchange  controls:  Control  exercised  over 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Contracts  may  be 
made  only  through  Government  trading  com¬ 
panies. 

Greenland 

Licensing  requirements.  Exchange  con¬ 
trols.  Status  of  private  trade:  No  private 
trade;  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  Danish  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Hungary 

Licensing  requirements :  Almost  all  imports 
are  handled  by  government  trade  monopo¬ 
lies.  Licenses  required  for  all  imports. 
Licenses  issued  by  the  Hungarian  National 
Bank. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control.  Permit 
of  National  Bank  required  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  imports. 
Granting  of  import  license  automatically 
provides  for  allocation  of  necessary  foreign 
exchange. 

State  of  private  trade:  Foreign  trade  con¬ 
centrated  largely  in  government  trading  com¬ 
panies. 

Iceland 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  all  imports.  Licenses  are  issued,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  only  for  essentials,  such  as  foodstuffs, 
grain,  fats,  sugar,  fertilizer,  feeds,  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Exchange  controls:  Exchange  control  on 
all  transactions.  Import  licenses  constitute 
foreign  currency  permits,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated,  but  transfer  of  exchange  condi¬ 
tioned  on  priority  and  availability  of  ex¬ 
change  medium  involved. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  op¬ 
erative,  within  framework  of  existing  licens¬ 
ing  system,  except  for  monopoly  articles,  not¬ 
ably  tobacco,  artificial  fertilizers,  alcohol, 
matches,  and  cigarette  paper. 


Italy 

Licensing  requirements:  Import  license  or 
special  permit,  required  to  be  presented  to 
customs  for  the  importation  of  nearly  all 
goods,  is  issued  by  the  Italian  Exchange  Of¬ 
fice  upon  instructions  of  Foreign  Trade  Min¬ 
istry  and  after  presentation  to  Exchange 
Office  of  authorized  bank  declaration  that 
payment  is  made  from  or  earmarked  in  50 
percent  export  proceeds  account.  Exception: 
A  few  industrial  raw  materials  (List  A,  as 
amended)  importable  upon  presentation  to 
customs  of  simple  bank  declaration  as  above. 

“Franco  Valuta”  imports:  The  expression 
“franco  valuta”  (free  of  exchange)  is  used 
to  denote  imports  financed  with  foreign  ex¬ 
change  resources  available  to  importers  out¬ 
side  of  Italy  and,  therefore,  without  having 
recourse  to  funds  in  the  “50  percent  foreign 
exchange  accounts”  or,  with  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  be  obtained  from  Italcambi;  limi¬ 
ted  to — 

(a)  Bona  fide  gifts, 

(b)  Imports  financed  with  funds  originat¬ 
ing  from  moneys  inherited  abroad  by  Italian 
nationals, 

(c)  Imports  financed  by  Italians  resident 
in  countries  where  exchange  restrictions  pre¬ 
vent  transfers  of  their  funds  to  Italy, 

(d)  Imports  financed  with  funds  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Italians  returning  to  Italy  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence. 

(e)  Very  exceptionally,  imports  only  for 
their  own  use  by  the  Italian  branches  of 
American  companies. 

Exchange  controls:  Exporters  of  domestic 
goods  are  credited  with  50  percent  of  dollars 
and  other  “hard  currency”  (at  present,  only 
free  Swiss  francs) ,  proceeds  left  at  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  private  trade  for  importation  within 
60  days  from  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
it  became  available,  subject  to  the  “licensing 
requirements”  outlined  above — or  for  sale  at 
the  “export”  rate  quoted  in  Milan  or  Rome 
exchanges  on  day  before  selling.  The  50 
percent  in  question  may  be  purchased  by  im¬ 
porters  through  banking  channels.  The  re¬ 
maining  50  percent  must  be  ceded  to  the 
Italian  Exchange  Office  at  a  rate  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  average,  as  of  the  day  of  sur¬ 
render,  of  the  closing  quotations  for  export 
currency  of  the  Rome  and  Milan  Exchanges. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  imports  deemed  essential  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Ministry,  and  by  exclusive 
government  purchase,  at  the  present  time, 
of  wheat  (also  flour),  coal  and  a  few  other 
critical  goods. 

Importation  of  tobacco  (unmanufactured), 
salt,  matches,  lighters,  quinine,  etc.,  is  re¬ 
served  to  the  monopolies. 

Netherlands 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  from 
the  dollar  area  are  subject  to  import  licenses, 
issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  for  Imports 
and  Exports,  “Rijksbureaux”  and  monopoly 
holders.  Licenses  must  be  applied  for  by 
the  Netherlands  recipient.  Usually  granted 
only  for  commodities  vital  to  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  reconstruction,  not  for  luxury  goods, 
and  only  if  not  obtainable  domestically  or 
from  nondollar  sources.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  pro  forma  invoice  in 
triplicate. 

Exchange  controls:  Payment  attest  re¬ 
quired  for  all  payments  to  a  party  abroad, 
which,  if  foreign  exchange  is  available,  is 
usually  affixed  to  the  import  license.  This 
attest  must  be  obtained  from  the  Neder- 
landsche  Bank,  Amsterdam. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  import 
trade  mostly  resumed,  within  the  framework 
of  existing  licensing  system.  Official  pur¬ 
chasing  commissions  for  a  few  vital  com¬ 
modities  still  exist  in  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  Importing  for  an  en¬ 
tire  industry  group  is  favored  by  more  easily 
obtainable  licenses. 
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Full  restoration  of  free  trade  with  the 
dollar  area  cannot  be  expected  In  the  near 
future. 

Norway 

Licensing  requirements:  All  commodities 
subject  to  import  license.  Licenses  granted 
only  for  essentials,  such  as  grain,  coal,  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery,  chemicals,  steel,  and 
medical  supplies.  Quantitative  restrictions 
removed  on  several  items,  especially  capital 
goods,  coming  from  certain  other  OEEC 
countries.  Licenses  for  United  States  goods 
are  hard  to  get  since  dollar  exchange  is 
scarce. 

Exchange  controls:  Rigid  exchange  control 
in  effect.  Import  permit  allows  holder  to 
obtain  foreign  exchange  but  a  separate  ex¬ 
change  permit  from  the  Bank  of  Norway  must 
be  obtained. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Except  for  a  few 
commodities  in  short  supply,  foreign  trade 
has  been  restored  to  private  channels. 

Trade  in  almanacs  and  calendars,  spirits, 
coal,  and  grain  and  flour  is  reserved  to  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  Government-authorized  private 
monopolies.  Creation  of  Government  mo¬ 
nopoly  over  import  and  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  feed,  and  drugs  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Details  on  import  licensing :  Import  li¬ 
censes  do  not  carry  with  them  the  right  to 
foreign  exchange.  The  importer  must  ob¬ 
tain'  a  separate  exchange  permit  from  the 
Bank  of  Norway. 

The  period  of  validity  of  each  import  li¬ 
cense  may  be  3,  4,  or  6  months,  usually  3 
months.  The  period  of  validity  is  extended 
if  valid  reasons  for  extension  are  given.  The 
merchandise  must  be  cleared  through  the 
Norwegian  customs  before  the  expiration  date 
of  the  license. 

The  period  of  validity  of  the  exchange  per¬ 
mit  is  also  3,  4,  or  6  months,  usually  3  months. 
Here,  too,  leniency  is  shown  in  extending  the 
period  of  validity  if  valid  reasons  for  ex¬ 
tension  are  given.  The  merchandise  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  exchange  permit  must  be  cleared 
through  the  Norwegian  customs  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  permit. 

The  amount  indicated  on  the  import  li¬ 
cense  and  on  the  exchange  permit  covers 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  or  f.  a.  s.,  port  of  shipment,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  request  of  the  importer. 

No  percentage  of  tolerance  is  allowed  on 
the  import  license  or  on  the  exchange  permit. 

Exempt  from  import  license  requirements 
are  samples  up  to  a  value  of  10  crowns  and 
gifts  up  to  a  value  of  100  crowns. 

Poland 

Licensing  requirements:  Almost  all  im¬ 
ports  are  handled  by  government  state  mo¬ 
nopolies;  almost  all  imports  are  subject  to 
licensing  by  the  Polish  Ministry  oi  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce.  Existing  controls  favor 
imports  of  basic  essentials. 

Exchange  controls:  Application  for  foreign 
exchange  must  be  made  to  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Commission,  after  receipt  of  import 
license. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Hardly  any  pri¬ 
vate  trade;  all  foreign  trade  is  being  na¬ 
tionalized. 

Portugal 

Licensing  requirements:  “Prior  registra¬ 
tion,”  equivalent  to  import  license,  required 
for  all  imports.  Licenses  are  issued  by  the 
Corporative  Technical  Council. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control.  Foreign 
exchange  license  required. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Permitted,  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  of  corporative  organizations. 

Details  on  import  licensing:  Import  li¬ 
censes  carry  the  right  to  foreign  exchange. 
The  usual  period  of  validity  of  a  license  is 
90  days,  which  may  be  extended  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Actual  arrival  of  the  goods 
before  the  expiration  date  is  not  required, 
but  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  dated  prior 
to  the  date  of  expiration  noted  on  the  license. 

The  amount  indicated  on  the  import  li¬ 


cense  covers  the  total  amount  of  dollar  ex¬ 
change  required  to  effect  the  transaction. 
Thus,  if  insurance  and  freight  charges  on  an 
individual  shipment  require  payment  in  dol¬ 
lars,  the  additional  amounts  under  these 
headings  should  be  added  to  the  f .  o.  b.  value 
at  the  port  of  shipment  in  making  out  the 
import  license. 

A  tolerance  of  10  percent  is  allowed  when 
the  license  indicates  approximate  value.  The 
import  license  must  also  state  a  quantity. 
However,  if  the  volume  of  the  shipment  upon 
arrival  does  not  correspond  to  this  quantity, 
the  importer  may  request  a  rectification  of 
the  quantity  figure  given  in  the  original 
license  application. 

There  are  no  exceptions  from  license  re¬ 
quirements  granted  by  virtue  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  merchandise.  However,  gifts 
and  commercial  samples  are  generally  ac¬ 
corded  favorable  treatment  in  the  issuance 
of  license. 

Portuguese  colonies  (Angola,  Mozambique, 

Cape  Verde,  Portuguese  Guinea,  San  Tome, 

and  Principe) 

Licensing  requirements:  “Prior  registra¬ 
tion,”  equivalent  to  import  license,  required 
for  all  imports. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control.  Foreign 
exchange  license  required. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Permitted,  subject 
to  control  of  corporative  organizations. 

Rumania 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  are 
handled  by  government  trading  monopolies. 
Licenses  required  for  all  imports. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  not 
operative. 

Spain 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports.  Im¬ 
ports  largely  limited  to  essential  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Special  combined  import-export  trans¬ 
actions  are  authorized.  (See  FCW  of  Octo¬ 
ber  5  and  12,  1946.) 

In  applying  for  import  license  Spanish 
importer  must  furnish  a  pro  forma  invoice 
in  quintuplicate,  prepared  by  prospective  ex¬ 
porter,  giving  weights,  and  f.  o.  b.  foreign 
port  and  c.  i.  f.  prices. 

Import  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Exchange  controls:  All' imports.  Exchange 
must  be  obtained  through  Foreign  Exchange 
Institute  which  usually,  but  not  mandator- 
ily,  grants  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  import  license.  Special  exchange 
rates  established  for  many  import  products. 

Special  exchange  rates  established  for 
various  commodities. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Permitted,  subject 
to  control  at  all  stages  by  syndical  organiza¬ 
tions.  Trade  in  tobacco,  petroleum,  matches, 
cottonseed,  and  playing  cards  is  reserved  for 
monopolies. 

Spanish  possessions  in  Africa 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license. 

Exchange  controls:  All  imports.  Exchange 
must  be  obtained  through  Foreign  Exchange 
Institute  which  usually,  but  not  mandatorily, 
grants  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
import  license. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Permitted,  within 
the  framework  of  existing  licensing  system, 
subject  to  control  at  all  stages  by  .syndical 
organizations. 

Sweden 

Licensing  requirements:  Rigid  general  im¬ 
port  license  regulations  effective  March  15, 
1947,  although  several  items  were  controlled 
before  that  time.  Goods  on  special  free  list, 
principally  books  and  publications,  exempt 
from  import  license. 

Exchange  controls :  Rigid  exchange  control. 
Import  licenses  carry  with  them  the  right  to 
foreign  exchange,  but  license  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  a  foreign  exchange  bank  within  2 


months  after  issuance,  and  separate  applica¬ 
tion  filed  for  exchange  when  desired. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Import  trade  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants  and 
firms,  except  for  liquors,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
State-owned  enterprises,  such  as  railways, 
National  Economic  Defense  Board,  and  Board 
of  Roads  and  Waterways,  do,  of  course,  en¬ 
gage  in  trade  on  their  own  account.  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorized  private  monopoly  exists 
in  importation  of  almanacs  and  calendars. 

Details  on  import  licensing:  Import  li¬ 
censes  carry  with  them  the  right  to  foreign 
exchange,  but  a  separate  application  must  be 
made  for  exchange;  import  licenses  are  not 
now  issued  unless  exchange  is  available  or 
unless  it  is  agreed  that  the  shipper  will  wait 
for  payment.  American  exporters  should 
ascertain  that  the  Swedish  importer  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  required  import  license  and  made 
the  proper  arrangement  for  payment. 

The  period  of  validity  of  each  import  li¬ 
cense  extends  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  between  6  and  9  months  from  the  date 
of  issuance,  and  may  be  longer,  if  necessary. 
The  means  of  conveyance  must  arrive  at  the 
point  of  discharge  and  the  customs  declara¬ 
tion  must  be  filed  with  the  Swedish  au¬ 
thorities  before  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  import  license.  Exceptions  are  some¬ 
times  made  by  special  announcement.  The 
period  of  validity  of  the  exchange  permit  is 
usually  15  days  shorter  and  payment  must 
be  effected  before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
exchange  permit. 

The  amount  indicated  on  the  import  li¬ 
cense  and  on  the  exchange  permit  cover  the 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  or  c.  i.  f.  port  of  discharge  value, 
depending  upon  the  terms  of  the  applica¬ 
tion.  A  5-percent  tolerance  in  value  may  in 
exceptional  cases  be  allowed  on  the  import  li¬ 
cense,  as  well  as  on  the  exchange  permit. 

The  maximum  value  of  merchandise  which 
can  be  imported  without  an  import  license 
or  exchange  permit  is  200  crowns,  subject  to 
careful  examination  in  each  case.  Exempt 
from  import  license  requirements  are  sam¬ 
ples  under  200  crowns  in  value,  gift  packages, 
and  advertising  material,  subject  to  careful 
consideration  in  each  individual  case. 

Switzerland 

Licensing  requirements:  Import  licensing 
requirements  have  been  practically  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  the  exception  of  continued  re¬ 
strictions  on  certain  agricultural  products. 

Licenses  freely  granted  on  most  commodi¬ 
ties  to  established  importers. 

Licensed  by  Service  des  Importations  et 
Exportations  du  Departement  Federal  de 
l’Economie  Publique  in  almost  all  cases. 

Exchange  controls :  Imports  from  dollar 
countries  may  be  paid  for  in  any  currency 
acceptable  to  the  seller. 

Payments  to  most  countries  must  be  made 
through  clearing  accounts. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  in 
operation,  except  for  trade  in  sugar,  cereal 
and  fodder  grains,  coal,  oils,  and  fats,  which 
is  handled  by  the  state-supervised  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  importation  of  monopoly  arti¬ 
cles,  notably  alcohol,  salt,  and  gunpowder,  is 
reserved  to  monopoly  holder. 

Details  on  import  licensing:  The  import 
license  carries  with  it  the  right  to  foreign 
exchange. 

The  original  period  of  validity  of  an  im¬ 
port  license  is  2  months.  A  license  is  re¬ 
newable  twice  for  a  period  of  3  months  at 
each  renewal.  In  practice,  the  authorities 
are  very  liberal  in  granting  license  renewals. 

The  amount  indicated  on  the  license  covers 
the  value  at  the  Swiss  border. 

A  tolerance  of  5  percent  on  both  quantity 
and  value  is  allowed  on  an  import  license. 

If  the  commodity  in  question  requires  an 
import  license,  the  license  must  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  value. 

Actual  samples  which  can  be  used  only  as 
samples  and  which  possess  no  commercial 
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value  are  exempt  from  license  requirements. 
Import  licenses  are  not  required  for  gifts  sent 
by  parcel  post.  Although  many  items  re¬ 
quire  import  licenses,  licenses  are  freely 
granted  on  most  commodities  to  established 
importers. 

U.  S.  S.  R 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  are 
subject  to  licensing  by  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Trade.  This  particular  requirement 
does  not,  however,  present  any  difficulty  to 
the  potential  American  exporter  inasmuch 
as  the  official  Soviet  trading  agency  in  the 
United  States  (the  Amtorg  Trading  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  New  York  City) ,  through  which  all 
transactions  with  the  Russian  market  are 
effected,  assumes  responsibility  for  attend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  documentation  required  by 
the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Exchange  controls:  The  possession  and 
disposition  of  foreign  exchange  and  gold  is 
a  government  monopoly  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
administered  by  the  state  bank.  Import 
transactions  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  are  automatically  assured  of 
the  required  allocation  of  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  The  entire  field 
of  foreign  trade  is  operated  as  a  government 
monopoly. 

Yugoslavia 

Licensing  requirements:  All  imports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
license  issuing  authority. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange. 
License  automatically  assures  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  Foreign  exchange  for  payment  of 
imports  made  available  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  foreign  trade 
is  nationalized. 

B.  EXPORT  TRADE 

Albania 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  exports. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  foreign  trade 
is  nationalized. 

Austria 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  the  majority  of  exports.  The  new  for¬ 
eign-trade  law,  effective  December  31,  1948, 
liberalizes  and  simplifies  foreign-trade  regu¬ 
lations;  commodities  requiring  export  li¬ 
cense  are  specified  in  list  A. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  exchange  control. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  op¬ 
erative. 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

Licensing  requirements:  Export  licenses 
are  required  for  items  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  export  trade.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  export  licenses  must  be  made  in 
the  Office  Central  des  Contingents  et  Licenses 
(OCCL)  by  the  Belgian  exporter. 

For  other  items  a  declaration  in  lieu  of 
license  may  be  used. 

Exchange  controls:  Payments  for  goods  ex¬ 
ported  both  under  license  and  declaration  in 
lieu  of  license  must  be  assigned  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian  exporter  to  an  authorized  bank  within 
8  days  of  receipt  of  payment. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade  oper¬ 
ative  within  framework  of  licensing  and  ex¬ 
change  controls. 

Bulgaria 

Licensing  requirements :  Licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  exports.  Licenses  are  issued  by 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange.  All 
foreign  exchange  proceeds  resulting  from  ex¬ 
port  trade  deposited  with  Bulgarian  National 
Bank. 

Status  of  private  trade :  All  foreign  trade  is 
nationalized. 


Czechoslovakia 

Licensing  requirements :  Almost  all  exports 
are  handled  by  Government  foreign-trade 
monopolies.  Licenses  from  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Trade  required  for  all  exports. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control  over  for¬ 
eign-exchange  transactions,  exercised  by  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Very  little  private 
trade;  all  foreign  trade  is  being  nationalized. 

Denmark 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  many  exports  of  importance.  Goods  Sup¬ 
ply  Board  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are 
license-issuing  authorities. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control  on  all  ex¬ 
port  transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade  oper¬ 
ative,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
licensing  system,  but  many  exports 
centralized. 

Finland 

Licensing  requirements:  All  exports  tech¬ 
nically  subject  to  license.  Licensing  board 
is  license-issuing  authortiy. 

Exchange  controls:  On  all  export  trans¬ 
actions. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private-trade  op¬ 
erative,  within  framework  of  existing  licens¬ 
ing  system. 

France 

Licensing  requirements :  Export  licenses 
are  now  required  for  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  commodities  in  French  export 
trade,  notably  essential  foods,  textiles,  and 
raw  materials,,  and  equipment  for  industry. 
Gradual  relaxation  of  export  license  control 
has  accompanied  improved  domestic  supplies. 

Exchange  controls:  All  exports  require  an 
exchange  commitment  (‘‘engagement  de 
change”)  executed  by  the  exporter  guaran¬ 
teeing  surrender  of  the  foreign-exchange 
proceeds  of  the  transaction  within  a  given 
period  in  exchange  for  francs.  The  export 
license  (form  02)  is  sufficient  and  takes  the 
place  of  an  exchange  commitment  for  prod¬ 
ucts  subject  to  export  license;  a  special  form 
(DE)  must  be  executed  at  the  French  Ex¬ 
change  Office  (Office  des  Changes)  in  the 
case  of  exports  not  subject  to  license. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States  are  on  a  private 
trade  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  licensing  system. 

French  North  Africa 

Licensing  requirements :  Export  licenses  re¬ 
quired  for  all  exports. 

Exchange  controls:  Exchange  controls  re¬ 
quire  exporter  to  surrender  90  percent  of  the 
foreign  exchange  in  all  cases. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  exportation 
is  in  operation,  within  the  framework  of 
existing  licensing  system. 

French  West  Africa 

Licensing  requirements:  Export  licenses 
required  for  most  products,  obtainable  from 
the  Office  de  Commerce  Exterieur,  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa. 

Exchange  Controls:  Exchange  controls  re¬ 
quire  exporter  to  surrender  foreign  exchange 
in  all  cases. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Exportation  of 
crude  products  reserved  to  members  of  au¬ 
thorized  trade  groups.  Other  exports  re¬ 
turned  to  private  trade,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  existing  licensing  system. 

Germany 

Western  Germany  and  Western  Sectors  of 
Berlin 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  all  commercial  exports.  Obtained  from 
German  foreign  trade  banks  (Aussenhandels- 
banken) . 

Exchange  controls:  Control  exercised  over 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions.  Pay¬ 
ments  must  be  made  through  German  bank- 
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ing  system;  payments  direct  to  German  ex¬ 
porters  are  prohibited. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  export  trade 
in  private  hands. 

Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and  Soviet  Sector  of 
Berlin 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  required 
for  all  commercial  exports. 

Exchange  controls:  Control  exercised  over 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions.  Pay¬ 
ments  must  be  made  to  specially  designated 
bank. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  firms  per¬ 
mitted  to  conclude  contracts  only  through 
government  trading  companies. 

Greenland 

Licensing  requirements.  Exchange  con¬ 
trols.  Status  of  private  trade:  No  private 
trade  except  for  exports  of  cryolite.  Trade 
is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  Government. 

Hungary 

Licensing  requirements:  Almost  all  exports 
are  handled  by  government  trade  monopolies. 
Licenses  required  for  all  exports.  Licenses 
issued  by  the  Hungarian  National  Bank. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  exchange  control 
on  all  export  transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Foreign  trade 
concentrated  largely  in  government  trading 
companies. 

Iceland 

Licensing  requirements:  All  exports  must 
be  declared  to  customs  authorities  for  ap¬ 
proval  before  shipment. 

Exchange  controls:  Exchange  control  on 
all  export  transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Private  trade 
operating. 

Italy 

Licensing  requirements:  Exports  of  do¬ 
mestic  commodities  are  subject  to  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  The  Ministry  of  Finance, 
upon  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade,  has  delegated  to  the  customs  officials 
the  power  to  authorize  the  exportation  of 
almost  all  goods  to  hard-currency  countries 
(the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Switzer¬ 
land)  ,  the  exception  consisting  of  a  few  com¬ 
modities  forming  export  list  A,  and  requiring 
a  special  ministerial  export  license. 

Exchange  controls:  Exporters  of  domestic 
goods  are  credited  with  £0  percent  of  dollars 
and  other  hard  currency  (at  present,  only 
free  Swiss  francs)  proceeds  left  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  private  trade  for  importation — 
within  60  days  from  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  it  became  available,  subject  to 
licensing  requirements  outlined  above — or 
for  sale  at  the  export  rate  quoted  in  Milan 
or  Rome  exchanges  on  day  of  selling.  The 
50  percent  in  question  may  be  purchased  by 
importers  through  banking  channels.  The 
remaining  50  percent  must  be  ceded  to  the 
Italian  exchange  office  at  a  rate  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  average,  as  of  the  day  of  surrender 
of  export  currenoy  quotations  in  Rome  and 
Milan  (as  outlined  in  the  section  on  import 
trade — exchange  controls) . 

Status  of  private  trade:  Exports  are  en¬ 
couraged,  especially  those  bringing  in  dollar 
exchange.  The  rate  applying  to  exports  cur¬ 
rently  has  been  about  625  lire  =  $l. 

Netherlands 

Licensing  requirements :  Most  exports  sub¬ 
ject  to  export  licenses,  issued  by  the  Central 
Bureau  for  Imports  and  Exports,  by  the 
RijksbureaUx,  or  by  the  monopoly  holders. 

Licenses  ordinarily  always  granted  for  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
case  of  a  time  lag  between  placing  of  order 
and  possible  export,  an  assurance  for  ob¬ 
taining  export  license  at  a  given  time  may 
be  applied  for.  All  applications  must  be 
filed  by  exporter  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  invoice  or  certified  copy  thereof. 
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Exchange  controls:  License  of  Neder- 
landsche  Bank  or  delegated  offices  necessary 
for  payments  to  be  made  from  abroad. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  re¬ 
sumed,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
licensing  system.  Export  organizations  being 
established  in  many  industries  which  market 
the  entire  output  of  a  certain  industry 
group. 

Norway 

Licensing  requirements:  Exports  under 
strict  government  control.  Licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  products. 

Exchange  controls:  Rigid  exchange  con¬ 
trol  in  effect. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Foreign  trade  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants 
and  firms,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
licensing  system,  except  for  liquor,  sugar, 
and  tobacco. 

State-owned  nonmonopolistic  enterprises 
do,  of  course,  export  on  their  own  account. 

Portugal 

Licensing  requirements:  All  exports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license.  Licenses  are  issued  by  the 
Corporative  Technical  Council. 

Exchange  controls :  Full  control  of  all  other 
transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  per¬ 
mitted,  subject  to  control  of  corporative  or¬ 
ganizations  within  the  framework  of  exist¬ 
ing  licensing  system. 

Portuguese  colonies  (Angola,  Mozambique, 

Cape  Verde,  Portuguese  Guinea,  San  Tome, 

and  Principe) 

Licensing  requirements:  All  products  sub¬ 
ject  to  export  license,  issued  by  the  Export 
Regulating  Commission  or  delegated  agen¬ 
cies. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  control  of  all  dol¬ 
lar  transactions. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  per¬ 
mitted,  subject  to  control  of  corporative  or¬ 
ganizations,  within  the  framework  of  exist¬ 
ing  licensing  system. 

Poland 

Licensing  requirements :  Almost  all  exports 
are  handled  by  Government  state  monop¬ 
olies.  Licenses  required  for  almost  all  ex¬ 
ports  and  are  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  exchange  control 
on  exports. 

Status  of  private  trade :  Hardly  any  private 
trade;  all  foreign  trade  is  being  nationalized. 

Rumania 

Licensing  requirements:  All  foreign  trade 
now  nationalized.  Licenses  required  for  all 
exports. 

Exchange  controls:  Full  exchange  control 
on  exports. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  not 
operative. 

Spain 

Licensing  requirements:  All  exports  sub¬ 
ject  to  license  by  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  or  delegated  agencies. 

Exchange  controls:  Foreign  exchange  from 
exports  must  be  turned  over  to  Foreign  Ex¬ 
change  Institute.  Special  exchange  rates  es¬ 
tablished  for  many  export  products. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  in 
operation  subject  to  control  by  syndical  or¬ 
ganizations  within  the  framework  of  exist¬ 
ing  licensing  system. 

Spanish  possessions  in  Africa 

Licensing  requirements.  Exchange  con¬ 
trols.  Status  of  private  trade.  See  Spain. 

Sweden 

Licensing  requirements:  Exports  subject  to 
permit  regulations  (see  FCW  of  April  7,  1945) 
with  only  certain  books  and  publications  and 
limited  noncommercial  tourist  purchases 
exempt. 


Exchange  controls :  Rigid  exchange  control. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Export  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  private  merchants  and  firms, 
within  the  framework  of  existing  licensing 
system,  except  for  liquors,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
products.  State-controlled  nonmonopolistic 
enterprises  do,  of  course,  export  on  their  own 
account. 

Switzerland 

Licensing  requirements:  Export  license  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  abolished,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  products  of  the  watch  industry 
and  certain  strategic  raw  materials. 

Licensed  by  Service  des  Importations  et 
Exportations  de  Departement  Federal  de 
l’Economie  Publique. 

Exchange  controls:  Dollar  proceeds  from 
exports  to  dollar  countries  are  converted  in 
full  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Proceeds  from  exports  to  other  countries 
converted  at  official  rates  through  Swiss 
Clearing  Office. 

Status  of  private  trade:  Private  trade  in 
operation,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
licensing  system. 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Licensing  requirements:  All  exports ^are 
subject  to  licensing  by  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Trade.  This  particular  requirement 
does  not,  however,  present  any  difficulty  to 
the  potential  American  importer  inasmuch 
as  the  official  Soviet  trading  agency  in  the 
United  States  (the  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  in 
New  York  City) ,  through  which  all  transac¬ 
tions  with  Russian  suppliers  are  effected, 
assumes  responsibility  for , attending  to  all 
the  documentation  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  well  as  import 
documentation  required  by  the  United  States. 

Exchange  controls:  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  exercises  complete  control  over  all  for¬ 
eign  exchange  and  gold,  the  possession  and 
disposition  of  which  is  a  government  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  vested  in  the  state 
bank. 

Status  of  private  trade:  The  entire  field  of 
foreign  trade  is  operated  as  a  government 
monopoly. 

Yugoslavia 

Licensing  requirements:  Licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  exports.  Licenses  issued  by 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Exchange  controls:  Government  exercises 
complete  control  over  foreign  exchange.  All 
foreign  exchange  proceeds  resulting  from  ex¬ 
port  trade  deposited  with  National  Bank  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Status  of  private  trade:  All  foreign  trade 
is  nationalized. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  ex¬ 
change  controls  and  export  controls 
absolutely  regulate  and  control  the 
goods  leaving  such  nations  and  the  goods 
entering  such  nations.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  fair  play  in 
trade  through  the  arrangements  we  have 
made  with  any  of  these  nations,  for 
when  we  make  such  a  trade  agreement 
or  agreements  to  slash  tariffs  or  take 
other  steps  in  that  direction,  they  simply 
impose  quotas,  exchange  controls,  money 
manipulations,  and  thus  defeat  every 
agreement  which  has  been  made  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  import  licens¬ 
ing  and  exchange-control  regulations  in 
British  Commonwealth  areas,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  some  of  the 
sterling  bloc  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  International  Trade,  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  Branch,  August  1948] 

Summary  of  Import  Licensing  and  Exchange 

Control  Regulations  in  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Areas 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Import  licenses  generally  carry  with  them 
the  right  to  foreign  exhange,  and  an  import 
license  is  essential  before  an  exchange  per¬ 
mit  is  issued.  The  usual  validity  period  of 
import  licenses  is  6  months,  with  3  months 
extension  (longer  periods  are  allowed  only 
with  special  authority).  The  merchandise 
must  be  cleared  through  the  United  King¬ 
dom  customs  before  the  expiration  date  of 
the  import  license.  The  amount  indicated 
on  the  license  covers  the  c.  i.  f.  value,  port  of 
discharge.  No  specific  percentage  of  toler¬ 
ance  in  value  or  quantity  is  allowed  on  the 
import  license,  but  the  customs  officials  are 
understood  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  all 
cases. 

There  is  no  maximum  value  at  which  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  shipped  without  an  import 
license.  Bona  fide  trade  samples,  personal 
or  household  effects,  and  unsolicited  gift 
packages  to  United  Kingdom  residents  are 
exempt  from  licensing  requirements.  Small 
list  of  essential  goods  may  enter  under  open 
general  license. 

Exchange  permits  are  applied  for  sepa¬ 
rately  from  import  licenses,  and  ordinarily 
the  validity  period  of  the  import  license  de¬ 
termines  the  validity  period  of  the  exchange 
permit.  The  merchandise  must  be  cleared 
through  the  United  Kingdom  customs  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  date  of  the  exchange 
permit,  and  the  exchange  control  copy  of 
the  customs  entry  must  be  produced.  The 
amount  indicated  on  the  exchange  permit 
usually  covers  the  c.  i.  f.  value,  port  of  dis¬ 
charge,  but  as  this  is  normally  a  condition 
of  the  individual  contract,  the  value  may  be 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of 
exchange  called  for  by  the  contract.  No 
percentage  of  tolerance  in  value  is  allowed 
on  an  exchange  permit,  but  in  practice  cus¬ 
toms  officers  may  make  an  allowance  of  up 
to  £5  on  imports  by  parcel  post.-  Apart  from 
gifts,  no  merchandise  can  be  shipped  with¬ 
out  an  exchange  permit,  except  for  the  con¬ 
cession  mentioned  above  respecting  imports 
by  parcel  post,  which  may  be  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  customs  convenience. 

IRELAND 

Ireland  has  not  instituted  an  import  li¬ 
censing  regime  such  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  most  goods,  including  samples, 
gifts,  and  advertising  material  are  not 
affected  by  import  licensing  restrictions. 
However,  a  few  products  are  restricted  on 
importation  and  require  covering  import 
licenses,  but  these  regulations  were  made 
prior  to  World  War  II  principally  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry  or  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  not  as  a  result  of  wartime  disloca¬ 
tions  in  trade  or  balance  of  payment.  In 
the  few  cases  where  licenses  are  required,  the 
validity  period  of  the  import  license  varies 
with  the  particular  product  imported,  but 
the  usual  period  is  6  months.  The  issuance 
of  an  import  license  in  no  way  carries  a  right 
to  foreign  exchange,  since  the  exchange- 
control  system  operates  entirely  apart  from 
the  other  import  restrictions  in  force.  Where 
goods  require  licenses,  the  merchandise  must 
be  cleared  through  the  Irish  customs  before 
the  expiration  date  shown  on  the  license. 
The  amount  indicated  on  the  import  license 
covers  the  c.  i.  f.  value,  port  of  discharge. 
No  specific  percentage  of  tolerance  in  value 
or  quantity  is  allowed  on  the  import  license 
but  small  deviations  may  be  permitted. 

The  Irish  importer  is  required  to  obtain  an 
exchange  permit  from  the  Minister  for 
Finance  before  he  can  make  payment  in 
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dollars  for  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  validity  period  of  the  exchange  permit 
varies  with  the  contract  of  sale,  but  it  is 
usually  from  3  to  6  months  duration.  The 
merchandise  must  be  cleared  through  the 
Irish  customs  before  the  expiration  date 
shown  on  the  exchange  permit.  The  amount 
indicated  on  the  exchange  permit  usually 
covers  the  c.  i.  f.  value,  port  of  discharge  and 
no  percentage  of  tolerance  in  value  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  There  is  no  maximum  value  at 
which  merchandise  can  be  shipped  without 
an  exchange  permit. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  import  license  automatically  carries 
the  right  to  the  corresponding  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  and  there  i-s  no  need  for  any 
exchange  permit.  The  usual  validity  of  the 
import  license  is  6  months.  The  validity 
period  of  capital  equipment  is  12  months  and 
may  be  extended  for  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  machinery  often  takes  considerably 
longer  than  12  months.  Import  licenses 
covering  the  following  items  also  have  a 
validity  of  12  months:  ball  bearings:  chrome, 
copper,  and  alloy  cables  and  wires;  cinemat¬ 
ograph  films,  unexposed  and  component  raw 
materials  for  processing  and  packing:  electric 
equipment;  electric  filament  lamps  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  fila¬ 
ment  lamps;  electric  motors  and  replacement 
parts  therefor;  felts  and  wires  for  paper  mak¬ 
ing  and  similar  purposes;  motor  vehicle 
chassis  and  parts  therefor;  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic 
paper  and  film  (other  than  cinematograph 
film);  replacement  parts  for  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery;  steel  sheet  of  all  kinds;'  telephone 
equipment;  tinplate;  tools  of  trade;  tractors 
and  parts;  typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding 
and  computing  machines;  watches  and  watch 
parts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  period  of 
3  weeks  grace  on  all  licenses. 

Import  licenses  must  be  obtained  by  im¬ 
porters  for  all  goods  from  nonsterling  areas 
in  advance  of  shipment.  The  application  for 
an  import  license  gives  the  name  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  bank  and  that  bank  is  informed  by 
the  import  licensing  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Customs  when  the  license 
is  granted.  The  holder  of  the  license  may 
then  open  a  letter  of  credit  or  may  obtain 
the  necessary  dollar  exchange  against  docu¬ 
mentary  drafts.  If  a  remittance  is  deposited 
prior  to  shipment  of  the  goods,  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  foreign  currency  must  be  made  to 
the  exchange  control  division  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Bank.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  foreign  currency 
for  traveling  purposes. 

The  vessel  must  arrive  at  the  port  of  dis¬ 
charge  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  im¬ 
port  license.  The  amount  indicated  on  the 
import  license  covers  the  value  of  the  goods 
c.  i.  f.  port  of  discharge.  No  specific  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  by  the  regulations  for  any 
tolerance  in  the  value  of  quantity  stated 
in  an  import  license.  However,  an  increase 
due  to  an  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates  may 
be  granted  on  application  to  the  import 
licensing  branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Customs. 

The  maximum  value  at  which  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  shipped  without  an  import 
license  is  £1  Australian  c.  i.  f.  port  of  dis¬ 
charge.  Samples  of  advertising  material  are 
not  exempt  from  import  license  require¬ 
ments.  Gifts  are  exempt  up  to  £10  Aus¬ 
tralian  including  Australian  duty. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  import  license  automatically  carries 
the  right  to  the  corresponding  amount  of 
foreign  exchange.  The  usual  validity  period 
of  the  import  license  is  12  months.  The  ves¬ 
sel  or  other  means  of  conveyance  must  clear 
port  of  shipment  before  expiration  date.  The 
amount  indicated  on  the  import  license 
covers  the  value  of  the  goods  c.  i.  f.  port  of 
discharge.  No  specific  provision  is  made  by 


the  regulations  for  any  tolerance  in  the 
value  or  quantity  stated  in  an  import  license. 
However,  an  increase  due  to  a  rise  in  ocean 
freight  rates  may  be  granted.  Import  licen¬ 
ses  must  be  obtained  by  importers  for  goods 
in  advance  of  shipment.  No  import  licenses 
are  required  for  bona  fide  gifts. 

BRITISH  COLONIES 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  trade  opera¬ 
tions  continued  be  subject  to  close  govern¬ 
mental  control  in  all  British  colonial  depend¬ 
encies,  inasmuch  as  dollar  exchange  must 
be  granted  for  purchases  from  the  United 
States  and  licenses  for  all  imports  and  most 
colonial  exports  are  required.  Such  licenses 
must  be  obtained  from  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  1  in  the  colonies  concerned  by  the 
local  foreign  firm  proposing  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
relative  to  demands,  licenses  to  import  from 
the  United  States  are  usually  granted  on  the 
basis  of  priority  of  need.  Thus,  if  the  colo¬ 
nial  government  concerned  considers  as  un¬ 
essential  the  items  for  which  such  licenses 
are  requested,  or  if  the  items  can  be  obtained 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  import  licenses 
are  generally  refused.  The  issuance  of  an 
import  license,  however,  generally  assures 
the  release  of  the  necessary  dollar  exchange. 

Inasmuch  as  applications  for  import  licen¬ 
ses  may  be  refused  in  many  cases,  United 
States  exporters,  before  making  shipment, 
should  assure  themselves  that  their  custom¬ 
ers  have  obtained  an  appropriate  import 
license  and  exchange  permit.  Goods  not 
covered  by  a  valid  import  license  may  be 
refused  entry  and  even  if  allowed  to  enter 
the  respective  territory,  payment  in  dollars 
cannot  be  remitted. 

INDIA 

The  granting  of  an  import  license  by  the 
Government  of  India  ordinarily  carries  the 
right  to  foreign  exchange.  The  validity  pe¬ 
riod  of  an  import  license  for  most  items  is  6 
months  from  the  last  date  of  the  month  in 
which  the  license  is  granted.  Certain  speci¬ 
fied  categories,  however,  are^valid  for  1  year, 
and  licenses  for  “capital  goods”  and  “heavy 
electrical  plant”  equipment  may  be  valid  for 
periods  up  to  3  years.  The  bill  of  lading 
must  be  dated  on  or  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  import  license. 

The  value  of  goods  for  which  an  import 
license  is  granted  is  based  on  c.  i.  f.  at  the 
port  of  discharge.  A  tolerance  of  10  percent 
of  the  value  stated  in  the  import  license  is 
allowed  if  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
price.  Although  import  licenses  state  both 
quantity  and  value,  the  latter  is  usually  the 
controlling  factor. 

Shipments  such  as  samples,  advertising 
matter  and  gifts  which  are  supplied  free  of 
charge  may  be  imported  without  a  license, 
provided  the  value  of  each  parcel  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  100  rupees  (about  $30).  Parcel  post 
shipments  intended  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  addressee  likewise  require  no  licenses. 
With  these  exceptions,  import  licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  shipments  from  the  United 
States. 

PAKISTAN 

The  granting  of  an  import  license  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  ordinarily  carries 
the  right  to  foreign  exchange.  An  import 
license  is  valid  up  to  the  end  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  period  during  which  the  license  is  is¬ 
sued.  Current  shipment  periods  are  January 
1  to  June  30,  and  July  1  to  December  31.  The 
vessel  on  which  the  goods  are  carried  must 


1  Each  of  the  colonies  has  its  own  control 
agency  or  agencies  to  which  various  titles  are 
given,  but  which  exercise  more  or  less  similar 
functions  relating  to  the  licensing  of  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  the  authorizing  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  imports  and  the  handling  of  ex¬ 
change  proceeds  arising  from  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  colonial  products. 


clear  the  port  of  shipment  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  license. 

The  value  of  goods  for  which  an  import 
license  is  granted  is  the  actual  value  of  the 
foreign  exchange  needed.  No  specific  per¬ 
centage  of  tolerance  in  value  or  quantity  is 
allowed  on  the  import  license,  but  the  value 
may  be  raised  if  conditions  warrant. 

No  import  license  is  necessary  for  gifts, 
samples  and  advertising  matter  supplied  free 
of  charge.  A  license  is  necessary,  however, 
for  any  item  sent  as  a  gift,  if  it  is  on  the  list 
of  items  which  are  prohibited  from  importa¬ 
tion  except  as  gifts.  With  the  exceptions 
noted  above  import  licenses  are  required  for 
all  imports  from  the  United  States. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

At  present  very  few  restrictions  are  im¬ 
posed  on  foreign  trade  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  information  provided 
below  was  valid  as  of  August  1,  1348. 
Should  any  modifications  occur,  full  details 
will  be  published  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly. 

Import  permits  are  required  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  only:  Cereals,  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  maize  and  maize  products,  rice, 
barley,  cats  and  rye  and  their  products; 
cocoa;  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils; 
salted  fish;  meats;  dry  beans,  peas,  and  len¬ 
tils;  and  jute  products.  All  other  com¬ 
modities,  including  gifts,  samples,  etc.,  are 
exempt  from  licensing  requirements. 

Import  permits  are  valid  for  90  days,  but 
may  be  extended  if  necessary.  Merchandise 
must  be  cleared  through  customs  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  import  license.  The 
value  shown  on  the  import  permit  may  be 
f.  o.  b.,  f.  a.  s.,  or  c.  i.  f.,  as  the  importer  may 
request.  \ 

Tin  and  tinplate  and  leather  require  cer¬ 
tificates  of  essentiality  from  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Government  before  they  can  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Union,  but  no  import  permit 
is  required. 

At  present,  dollar  exchange  is  freely  avail¬ 
able  on  all  imports  from  the  United  States. 
No  foreign  exchange  permit  is  required. 
However,  before  an  importer  can  secure  dol¬ 
lar  exchange,  he  must  go  to  one  of  the  local 
banks  designated  as  an  agent  for  the  South 
African  Reserve  Bank  and  present  evidence 
that  he  has  placed  a  bona  fide  order  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  goods  are  either 
ready  for  shipment  or  have  been  shipped. 
If  these  conditions  are  met,  the  local  bank 
will  then  make  the  required  amount  of  dol¬ 
lars  available  in  exchange  for  South  African 
currency.  Dollar  letters  of  credit  approved 
by  the  local  banks  will  be  valid  for  up  to  6 
months,  but  may  be  extended  if  necessary. 

The  amount  of  dollar  exchange  approved 
by  the  local  bank  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise  plus  any  addi¬ 
tional  costs,  depending  on  whether  the  goods 
were  sold  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  f.  a.  s.  point  of 
shipment,  or  c.  1.  f.  port  of  discharge. 

Forward  purchases  of  foreign  exchange  are 
not  permitted  for  nonessential  consumer 
goods,  but  are  permitted  for  producers’  goods 
up  to  a  maximum  of  6  months.  Dollar  and 
other  hard  currency  exchange  is,  however, 
made  available  for  current  purchases  of  all 
classes  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  nonessential 
consumer  goods,  dollar  exchange  is  made 
available  at  tjje  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
at  the  time  the  goods  are  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  As  stated  above,  evidence  of  the 
availability  of  goods  must  be  presented  to 
the  local  banks  when  an  application  for 
foreign  exchange  is  made. 

The  reexport  from  the  Union  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  outside  the  sterling 
area  is  prohibited,  except  with  treasury  per¬ 
mission.  Permits  will  be  granted  if  the 
Union  exporter  recovers  from  the  importer 
in  the  country  of  destination  the  same  cur¬ 
rency  and  in  the  same  amount  as  originally 
paid  by  the  Union  importer.  For  example, 
a  Union  importer  who  has  obtained  dollar 
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exchange  to  pay  for  goods  from  the  United 
States  cannot  reexport  the  goods  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  unless  he  receives  the  equivalent 
amount  of  dollar  exchange  in  payment  from 
the  Rhodesian  importer. 

Dollar  exchange  approved  by  the  local  bank 
depends  on  the  amount  required  to  pay  for 
merchandise  and  other  costs  covered  by  the 
contract. 

CANADA 

Since  November  17,  1947,  Canada  has  had 
import  control  for  exchange  purposes  but 
the  control  is  effected  through  commodities, 
a  considerable  number  of  which  are  subject 
to  restriction  via  (a)  embargo;  or  (b) 
quotas;  or  (c)  individual  or  project  licensing 
of  producers’  goods.  Goods  not  subject  to 
embargo  may  be  imported  without  permit 
from  any  port  of  the  British  Empire. 

Importers  only  may  obtain  import  permits 
or  allotments  which  must  be  presented  to 
clear  customs.  This  clearance  carries  the 
right  to  exchange  on  presentation  of  the 
port-dated  invoice  showing  receipt  of  the 
goods.  Prepayment  is  permitted  on  special 
arrangement  with  local  agents  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board.  Acceptance  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  dollars  by  the  exporter  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  import  restrictions.  The  importer 
is  required  to  obtain  a  permit  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  to  a  nonresident. 

The  kind  and  duration  of  the  permit  is 
determined  by  the  commodity.  For  quotaed 
goods,  importers’  allotments  of  exchange  are 
established  quarterly,  on  the  basis  of  a  na¬ 
tional  quota  and  the  importer’s  participation 
in  trade  in  the  base  year.  Quotaed  goods 
now  require  permits  only  where  the  import 
is  from  scheduled  countries  of  which  the 
United  States  is  one.  These  permits  cover 
groups  of  related  items — e.  g.,  food,  textiles, 
etc. — and  may  be  applied  at  the  importer’s 
convenience  to  any  or  all  of  the  individual 
commodities  within  the  group.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers’  goods  imported  in  large  quantity  are 
also  on  a  quota  basis  but  in  general  these 
goods  are  governed  by  allotments  which  are 
issued  on  a  project  basis  against  which  in¬ 
dividual  imports  are  checked  off.  The  per¬ 
mits  are  issued  through  the  port  at  which  the 
importer  normally  enters  goods,  but  they  are 
transferable  to  other  ports  on  notice. 

The  import  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
gifts  valued  at  not  more  than  $5.  They  do 
not  apply  to  bona  fide  birthday  gifts,  and 
in  the  Christmas  season,  Christmas  gifts, 
valued  at  not  more  than  $25.  .They  do  not 
apply  to  bona  fide  wedding  gifts  of  any  value. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Import  licenses  are  required  only  for  food, 
oils  and  fats  and  soap.  No  license  is  re¬ 
quired  for  other  goods.  Exchange  must  be 
applied  for  but  is  normally  available  for  per¬ 
mitted  imports  on  proof  of  entry.  Prepay¬ 
ment  requires  arrangement  with  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  reprint  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Senate  in  March  1949, 
at  which  point  I  named  the  countries 
in  the  sterling  bloc — approximately  58 
countries  and  entities — which  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  system  have  dif¬ 
ferent  values  allocated  to  the  pound 
sterling,  depending  upon  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reprint 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  es¬ 
tablished  methods  of  manipulating  their  cur¬ 
rencies  for  trade  advantage. 

For  example,  the  English  have  their  sterling 
bloc — with  a  large  number  of  nations  blocked 
in — and  a  large  number  blocked  out.  The 
Dutch  have  their  guilder  and  the  French  their 
franc. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
sterling  bloc  area  nations. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"The  Sterling  Area 

“  (Prepared  by  State  Department  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  United  Kingdom  Treasury  Dele¬ 
gation)  , 

“(As  of  March  25,  1949) 

"The  term  ‘sterling  area’  means  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  following  territories  ex¬ 
cluding  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

"I.  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

“(a)  any  Dominion:  Australian,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  South  Africa. 

“(b)  any  other  part  of  His  Britannic  Maj¬ 
esty’s  dominions:  India,  Burma,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Ceylon. 

“Principal  colonial  territories:  Aden1  (col¬ 
ony  and  protectorate);  Bahamas;  Barbados; 
Basutoland;  Bermuda;  British  Guiana;  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras;  Cyprus;  Falkland  Islands  and 
dependencies;  Fiji;  Gabia  1  (colony  and  pro¬ 
tectorate);  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  colony;  Gold  Coast1  (1)  Colony,  (2) 
Ashanti,  (3)  Northern  Territories;  Hong 
Kong;  Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands) ;  Kenya 1 
(colony  and  protectorate);  Leeward  Islands; 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  Virgin  Islands;  Malta;  Mauritius;  Ni¬ 
geria:  1  (1)  Colony,  (2)  Protectorate;  St. 
Helena  and  dependencies;  Seychelles;  Sierra 
Leone1  1  (colony  and  protectorate);  Straits 
Settlements;  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands:  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent. 

“(c)  any  territory  in  repect  of  which  a 
mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  accepted  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  is  being  exercised  by  His  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  any  Dominion:  Cameroons  (British), 
Tanganyika,  Togoland  (British),  South  West 
Africa,  Western  Samoa,  Nauru. 

“(d)  any  British  protectorate  or  protected 
State:  Bechuanaland  protectorate;  British 
Solomon  Islands  protectorate;  Malay  States 
(1)  Federated  Malay  States:  Negri  S'embilan, 
Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor;  (2)  Unfederated 
Malay  States;  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Per¬ 
ils,  Tregganu;  Brunei;  State  of  North  Borneo; 
Northern  Rhodesia;  Nyasaland  protectorate; 
Sarawak;  Somaliland  protectorate;  Swazi¬ 
land;  Tonga;  Uganda  protectorate;  Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

“n.  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES 

“(a)  Iraq. 

“(b)  Iceland. 

“(c)  Ireland.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  sterling-bloc  countries 
in  which  the  pound  sterling  is  freely  in¬ 
terchangeable  are  very  few  in  number. 
Aside  from  those  countries,  there  are 
certain  convertible  sterling  countries — 
including  Russia,  but  not  including  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  country 
must  pay  the  full  price  for  the  pound 
sterling  in  any  trade  relations  which  may 
be  had  between  the  United  States  and 
those  countries,  thus  preventing  an  even 
break  in  such  international  trade  from 
the  outset. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  do  any  business  with 
countries  which  control  their  exports 
and  exchanges  to  that  extent.  In  other 
words,  with  the  ECA  funds  we  are  simply 


1  Colonies  contiguous  to  protectorates  of 
the  same  name  or  within  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  unit. 


building  those  100-year-old  feuds  higher 
and  higher;  and  more  ‘export  controls, 
more  embargoes,  more  import  controls 
and  quotas,  and  more  industrial  specifi¬ 
cations  and  almost  every  other  known 
kind  of  obstacle  are  put  in  the  way  of  fair 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  countries  which  we  are  now 
supporting  to  a  large  extent,  and  also 
between  those  European  countries  them¬ 
selves. 

So  instead  of  bringing  about  the 
objective  we  say  we  want  to  reach,  we 
are  simply  building  higher  and  higher 
the  obstacles  to  such  objectives  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reach 
our  goal  at  all.  So  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  any  further  aid  to  Europe  should 
be  conditioned  upon  abolishing  the 
manipulation  of  currency  values,  which 
simply  stifles  the  very  trade  we  say  we 
are  promoting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  realize 
as  much  as  does  anyone  that  these  is  not 
a  free  exchange  of  moneys  across  inter¬ 
national  lines,  and  that  conditions  are 
not  such  that  we  can  overcome  subsidies 
and  quotas.  But  the  aim  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  attempt  to  get  the  nations  on 
their  feet,  so  that  these  evils  can  be 
overcome.  The  implications  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  are  not  completely  clear. 
His  last  statement  is  very  much  clearer 
than  the  amendment  itself,  but  it  seems 
to  imply  two  things:  First,  that  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  must  abolish  cur¬ 
rency  controls;  and  second,  that  the  ex¬ 
change  rates  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  must  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  freely 
in  the  free  money  markets  of  the  world 
in  order  to  reflect  their  actual  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  terms  of  United  States 
dollars. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  free  money 
markets  in  the  world.  I  wish  there  were. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
made  in  wartime  was  that  we  did  not 
allow  our  money  to  seek  its  proper  level. 
Another  mistake  we  made  in  wartime 
was  that  we  did  not  pay  our  soldier  boys 
in  our  own  dollars  and  let  those  dollars 
seek  their  natural  level  in  relation  to  the 
moneys  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think 
it  was  a  great  mistake  that  we  did  not 
allow  all  our  contractors  who  put  up 
buildings  in  foreign  countries  to  hire 
laborers  and  pay  them  in  American 
dollars.  But  we  did  not  do  that,  and 
the  dollar  did  not  seek  its  natural  level, 
nor  did  other  currencies  seek  their 
natural  levels  in  relation  to  the  dollar. 
But  merely  because  we  did  not  do  those 
things,  and  merely  because  the  world  is 
not  on  a  free  money  basis,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  force  that  issue  in 
connection  with  ECA. 

The  general  convertibility  of  all  cur¬ 
rencies  is  an  important  objective  of 
United  States  foreign  economic  policy, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  an  indis- 
pensible  means  for  making  possible  a 
high  level  of  multilateral  trade  and  the 
steady  improvement  of  economic  well¬ 
being  throughout  the  free  world.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  enable  the  participating 
countries  to  make  their  currencies  freely 
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convertible  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  But  this  objective  cannot  be 
achieved  at  one  jump.  The  Marshall 
plan  still  has  2  years  to  run  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  at  this  time  that  by  June 
30,  1952,  all  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  in  a  strong  enough  position 
politically  and  economically  to  make 
their  currencies  freely  convertible  into 
the  dollar  after  that  date.  • 

By  the  free  convertibility  of  European 
currencies  into  dollars  we  mean  that 
each  country  will  be  able  to  earn  by  its 
own  efforts  through  the  sale  of  its  goods 
and  services  abroad  enough  dollars  to 
satisfy  whatever  demand  there  may  be 
within  the  country  for  the  importation 
of  dollar  goods.  In  order  for  a  country 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  its  dollar  trade  must 
be  in  reasonable  balance  and  it  must 
have  a  sufficiently  large  monetary  reserve 
of  gold  and  dollars  to  take  care  of  sea¬ 
sonal  and  other  short-term  fluctuations 
in  its  dollar  earnings.  For  a  European 
country  in  particular  to  have  free  dollar 
convertibility  would  also  require  that  its 
political  situation  and  its  defense  secu¬ 
rity  be  sufficiently  good  so  that  there 
would  not  be  a  massive  capital  flight  the 
minute  exchange  controls  were  aban¬ 
doned. 

None  of  these  preconditions  of  free 
dollar  convertibility  now  exist  in  western 
Europe.  Western  Europe  is  not  yet 
earning  sufficient  dollars  through  the 
sale  of  their  goods  and  services  abroad 
to  make  dollars  freely  available  to  any 
private  European  who  wished  to  import 
dollar  goods.  Monetary  reserves  of  gold 
and  dollars  are  so  low  that  they  would 
not  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  seasonal 
and  other  short-term  fluctuations  in  dol¬ 
lar  earnings  and  dollar  payments.  And 
political  and  security  conditions  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  have  not  yet  improved  to  the 
point  where  the  possibility  of  a  massive 
capital  flight  to  the  United  States  can 
be  dismissed,  and  that  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  both  to  us  and  to  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  also 
not  be  possible  for  the  participating 
countries  to  allow  their  exchange  rates 
to  fluctuate  freely  in  the  free  money 
markets  of  the  world.  Despite  the  re¬ 
cent  devaluations,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  several  of  the  European  currencies 
would  rapidly  depreciate  to  low  levels. 
The  cost  of  imports  would  therefore 
steadily  mount;  new  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  would  be  generated  within  these 
countries;  both  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  production  would  rise  rapidly; 
and  any  temporary  gain  in  the  sale  of  ex¬ 
ports  would  soon  be  wiped  out  by  the  re¬ 
newed  inflation.  All  of  the  good  work 
which  the  Marshall  plan  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  checking  inflation,  holding 
down  the  cost  of  living,  raising  consump¬ 
tion  and  thereby  improving  political  and 
social  stability  would  soon  be  wiped  out. 

For  these  reasons,  the  ECA  believes 
that  the  adoption  of  Senator  Malone’s 
amendment  would  force  a  premature 
convertibility  on  to  the  Marshall-plan 
countries,  would  seriously  depreciate 
their  currencies  and  would  wipe  out  a 
large  part  of  the  gains  which  the  ERP 
has  achieved  to  date.  The  ECA  believes 
that  the  participating  countries  are 
making  as  rapid  progress  as  can  be  ex¬ 


pected  toward  the  objectives  which  Sena¬ 
tor  Malone  desires  to  achieve,  but  a  pre¬ 
mature  convertibility  and  freeing  of  ex¬ 
change  rates  would  be  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  perma¬ 
nent  currency  convertibility. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  word. 
Each  of  the  participating  countries 
which  is  to  convert  must  operate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  own  economy  and  in 
accordance  with  the  sovereign  notion  of 
its  own  good.  For  the  United  States  to 
attempt  to  do  something  against  the  will 
of  another  sovereign  country  would  de¬ 
stroy  completely  all  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  ECA  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone.]  [Putting  the  question.]  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken 
Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Connally 
Cordon 
Darby 
Donnell 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Graham 
Green 
Gurney 
Hayden 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this  amend¬ 
ment.  If  we  wanted  to  kill  this  bill,  we 
might  as  well  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  as  to  adopt  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides: 

The  Administrator  shall  terminate  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  on 
June  30,  1950,  to  any  participating  country 
unless,  on  or  before  such  date,  such  coun¬ 
try  (1)  has  eliminated  any  currency  controls 
imposed  by  it  that  prevent  its  currency  from 
reflecting  its  actual  purchasing  power  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  on  the 
free  monetary  markets  of  the  world,  and  (2) 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  that  it  will  not  reimpose  any  such 
currency  controls  prior  to  July  1,  1952. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  so  outrageously 
ridiculous  that  if  we  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  in  the  bill,  we  should  vote  for  that 
amendment.  If  we  do  want  our  efforts 
to  be  successful  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe,  we  should  vote  against  the 
amendment.  We  might  as  well  kill  the 
whole  bill  as  to  adopt  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  How  can  a  nation  promise  the 


United  States  in  a  contract  that  its  par¬ 
liament  some  time  in  the  future  will  not 
do  something  about  currency  controls? 
It  is  absurd.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  use  all  my  time - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  MALONE.  All  I  ask  in  this 
amendment  is  that  those  nations  turn 
honest.  When  they  manipulate  the 
price  of  their  currency,  all  we  do,  in  the 
long  run,  is  to  to  make  up  the  difference. 
A  pound  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  approximately  $2.25  or 
$2.30.  No  one  pays  more  than  $2.40  for 
it.  There  is  no  manipulation  of  the  price 
of  the  dollar ;  the  price  is  fixed  in  terms 
of  commodities.  Therefore,  the  only 
reason  for  manipulation  of  the  price  of 
currency  in  European  nations  or  in  any 
other  nations,  as  between  themselves 
and  this  country,  is  simply  a  way  of 
gaining  trade  advantage.  In  other 
words - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  my  amendment 
E. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  country  ex¬ 
ports  or  permits  the  exportation,  to  Russia  or 
any  of  its  satellite  countries,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1950,  of  any  article  or  commodity 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
could  be  used  to  maintain  or  expand,  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly,  the  military  forces  of 
any  such  country.” 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  presented  to  the  Senate  evidence 
that  a  large  trade  in  war  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  arms,  has  been  going  on  between 
the  -Marshall  plan  nations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Russia  and  the  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  on  the  other  hand. 
These  shipments  are  set  out  in  tables 
which  I  have  heretofore  incorporated  in 
the  Record  in  reference  to  Belgium,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  as  the  shipping  countries.  This 
evidence  is  authentic.  It  was  obtained 
by  me  from  the  International  Trade  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  relied  on  as  being 
absolutely  correct  . 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  will  not  be  a  complete  look, 
because  the  information  I  have  in  my 
possession  applies  only  to  three  of  the 
Marshall-plan  countries.  They  are 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium- 
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Luxemburg.  First,  a  few  of  the  articles 
which  Belgium  has  shipped  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites  last  year  were  firearms 
to  Czechoslovakia,  and  also,  iron,  cast 
iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 
Belgium  also  sent  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  substantial  quantities  of  electrical 
machinery,  articles  for  electrical  techni¬ 
cal  use,  as  well  as  measuring  and  preci¬ 
sion  instruments. 

Great  Britain:  Last  year,  the  British 
Socialist  Government  permitted  more 
than  $45,000,000  worth  of  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  electric  generators  and  machine 
tools,  to  be  sent  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Substantial  shipments  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings  also  were  sent  behind  the  iron 
curtain  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  Government  also  let  the  Reds 
have  a  sizable  shipment  of  barbed  wire 
and  railway  construction  material. 
They  have  permitted  all  sorts  of  war  ma¬ 
terial  to  go  to  Russia  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  also 
aluminum,  lead,  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  chemicals,  and  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus,  and  so  on.  Many 
of  the  materials  which  are  being  sent  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites  by  the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  are  being  supplied 
to  them  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  difference  is  that 
they  are  sent  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Marshall-plan  countries  as 
gifts  from  the  American  people.  They 
are  sold  by  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Myers]  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  discussion  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
communism  here  at  home.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  there  had  not  been  any  talk 
about  communism  abroad.  I  think  I 
will  fill  the  hiatus  and  talk  a  little  bit 
about  communism  in  the  Marshall-plan 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  socialism  and  commu¬ 
nism  are  fruit  of  the  same  tree.  They 
have  their  roots  in  the  doctrines  of  Karl 
Marx,  and  they  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tive:  The  abolition  of  private  property 
and  private  means  of  production.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Communists 
are  willing  to  resort  to  arson,  bloodshed, 
murder,  and  revolution.  The  Socialists 
prefer  to  reach  the  same  end  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  There  are  many  members 
of  the  government  in  several  of  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  who  have  long 
records  as  Communist  workers  and  Com¬ 
munist  writers.  Let  us  look  at  only  a 
few  of  them.  The  Minister  of  War  in 
Great  Britain  is  Mr.  John  Strachey.  He 
has  written  that  the  coming  communism 
can  alone  render  our  problems  soluble. 
Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  same  Mr.  Bevin  who  wants 
to  redistribute  the  Fort  Knox  gold,  by 
the  way,  has  said: 

Russia  would  deal  better  and  with  greater 
confidence  with  a  Socialist  government  in 
Britain.  Left  can  speak  to  left  in  comrade¬ 
ship  and  confidence. 

The  present  British  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense,  Emanuel  Shinwell,  has  said  that 
he  has  no  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of 
communism. 


Aneurin  Bevan,  British  Minister  of 
Health,  has  said: 

Because  of  its  policy  the  Socialist  Party  is 
best  fitted  to  cooperate  more  and  more  closely 
with  Russia. 

Another  Socialist  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  said: 

We  have  got  to  drop  all  this  confounded 
nonsense  of  anticommunism. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  President. 

It  is  the  settled  plan  of  many  per¬ 
sons  active  in  the  governments  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  to  bring  on  as  soon  as  they 
can  a  further  development  of  marxism, 
which  is  communism.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  looking  for  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge].  I  do  not  see 
him  on  the  floor  at  the  moment.  I 
wanted  to  yield  some  time  to  him  on  this 
amendment.  He  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement 
from  the  ECA  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  ECA  is  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  arms,  munitions,  or  direct  military 
aid  are  not  going  from  western  Europe 
to  the  satellite  countries.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  would  not  be  able  to 
trade  with  eastern  Europe,  because  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  anything 
that  affects  defense  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  Any  food  article  would  be  in¬ 
directly  of  military  aid. 

The  attitude  of  ECA  is  that  trade  be¬ 
tween  western  Europe  and  satellite 
countries  in  many  instances  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  They  want  these  countries  to 
purchase  food  and  other  things  from 
some  satellite  states  and  exchange 
products  with  them;  not  military  sup¬ 
plies  or  equipment,  or  munitions,  but 
trade  which  went  on  prior  to  the  war. 
Therefore  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  if  he  cares  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  yields  7  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 
It  would  impose  restrictions  on  our  of¬ 
ficials  in  dealing  with  a  matter  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  vital  that  they  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  on  the  Senate  floor  to  determine 
what  article  at  a  given  time  has  military 
value  and  what  article  does  not  have 
military  value.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine  whether  or  not  -an  article 
which  has  a  certain  amount  of  military 
value  is  nevertheless  worth  more  to  us 
if  we  can  send  it  over  there  and  get 
something  back  in  return  for  it  which 
confers  a  still  greater  benefit  on  us. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  realizes,  does  he  not,  discretion 
is  given  to  the  Administrator  to  decide 
about  those  matters  when  in  his  opinion 
and  in  his  discretion  it  is  desirable  to 
withhold  permission  that  shipments  may 
be  made? 

Mr.  LODGE.  He  has  that  discretion 
now.  If  the  amendment  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  means  that  the  Administrator 
would  be  prohibited  from  permitting  a 
country  to  send  anything  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly — I  am  quoting  the 
exact  language  of  the  amendment — 
would  help  the  military  forces  of  any 
such  country.  The  word  “indirectly” 
includes  every  single  article  that  is 
known.  If  the  amendment  does  not 
mean  that,  it  does  not  mean  anything 
and  is  just  so  much  waste  paper. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  so  broad  that,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  country  which 
shipped  pens  made  out  of  steel  to  Russia 
or  a  satellite  country  would  be  directly 
or  indirectly  helping  the  military  forces 
of  such  country.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Because  we  know  that 
steel  is  of  value.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  no  limitation.  It  covers  the  whole 
field. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  covers  the  whole  field. 
If  its  provisions  were  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  all  east-west  trade 
between  Marshall  plan  countries  and 
eastern  Europe  would  be  stopped,  and 
that  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  gap  of  $3,000,000,000.  It  would  put 
us  in  front  of  an  economic  obstacle  the 
like  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Senators  to 
realize  that  this  is  something  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  organized  at  the  present 
time.  Military  secrecy  prevents  the 
revelation  of  the  details,  but  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  articles  which  are  to  be  sent 
behind  the  iron  curtain  are,  broadly 
speaking,  classified  as  follows: 

Articles  which  are  of  strictly  military 
use,  and  which  are  prohibited,  and  none 
of  them  are  sent  either  from  this  coun¬ 
try  or  from  the  Marshall  plan  countries. 

Second,  there  are  the  goods  which  have 
a  certain  amount  of  military  value, 
which,  used  in  a  certain  way,  might  be 
classified  as  war  materials.  Those  are 
subject  to  licensing. 

Then  there  are  the  goods  that  are  not 
military  articles  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  their  production  there  might  be 
some  secret  processes  employed.  Those 
articles  are  also  subject  to  licensing,  so 
that  the  secret  processes  that  could  be 
applied  in  other  countries  may  not  be¬ 
come  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  everything  that  goes  behind  the  iron 
curtain  is  either  approved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  or  is  sent  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  American  military. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  are  well  pro¬ 
tected.  Our  administrative  officials  now 
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have  the  discretion  to  run  this  adminis¬ 
tration  in  such  a  way  that  the  United 
States  will  get  the  benefit  of  changing 
conditions  as  they  develop,  and  will  be 
able  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  here  and  there, 
when  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
occurs,  and  that  the  chance  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  being  used  against  the  United  States 
is  therefore  very  small. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  were  agreed  to,  I  believe  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
meet  the  criticism  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  amended 
by  striking  out,  in  the  last  line,  the  words 
“or  indirectly.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  object. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  that  effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  withdraw  the  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  for 
debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
change  the  amendment,  and  I  had  a 
right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly  he  has.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CAIN  (when  Mr.  Morse’s  name 
was  called).  I  voted  in  my  own  right, 
but  I  neglected  to  recall  that  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  permitted  to  vote,  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  unavoidably  detained. 
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The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  pair  has  been  announced  previously 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain], 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  official  business,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 24 


Brewster  - 

Frear 

Millikin 

Brlcker 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Kem 

Taft 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Thye 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Malone 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Martin 

NAYS— 52 

Young 

Aiken 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Anderson 

Holland 

Magnuson 

Benton 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Connally 

Hunt 

Myers 

Cordon 

Ives 

Neely 

Darby 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Donnell 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Leahy 

Stennis 

George 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Graham 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

Lucas 

Tobey 

Gurney 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Hill 

McKellar 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Cain 

Capehart 

Chapman 

Chavez 

Downey 

Gillette 

Hickenlooper 


Langer 

Long 

McCarran 

Morse 

Murray 

O'Conor 

Pepper 


Russell 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Watkins 

Withers 


So  Mr.  Kem’s  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  between 
lines  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

(b)  So  much  of  section  112  (d)  of  such  act 
as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity’  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined  as 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof  or  class,  type,  or  specification  there¬ 
of,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  Any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof 
or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  (A)  if  so  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (B)  if,  in  the- 
case  of  an  agricultural  '■ommodity  or  class, 
type,  or  specification  thereof,  such  com¬ 
modity  is  selling  at  less  than  its  support 
price,  if  any,  or  (C)  if,  in  the  case  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  such 
product  is  selling  at  less  than  a  price  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reflect  to  producers  of  such  com¬ 
modity  the  support  price,  if  any,  of  such 
commodity.  In  providing  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  for  transfer  by  grant  to  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  country,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  give  effect  to  the  following:”. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  “(h)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(c) .” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  exactly 
what  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  ECA,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  and  Dr. 
FiazGerald,  of  ECA,  claim  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  under  ECA,  that  is,  to  fur¬ 
nish  ECA  dollars  to  buy  food  in  off¬ 
shore  countries  only  when  there  is  no 
surplus  in  this  country.  In  other  words, 
that  if  ECA  dollars  are  used  to  buy  foods 
they  must  be  spent  under  ECA  to  buy 
our  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  time  the 
ECA  has  been  in  operation,  for  2  years, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  about  $4,500,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  During  that 
same  time  I  believe  there  have  been 
some  bad  abuses  in  the  use  of  ECA 
funds.  Millions  of  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  used  to  buy  food  com¬ 
modities  in  other  countries  when  we  had 
surpluses  here.  For  example,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  wheat  has  been  a  surplus  commod¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  ECA.  Yet  from  April  3,  1948,  to 
December  31,  1949,  ECA  financed  the 
purchase  of  $424,000,000  worth  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  Canada,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  ECA  will  have  purchased 
in  Canada  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  wheat,  while  during 
this  time  we  had  a  surplus  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  spent 
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a  half  billion  dollars  to  dispose  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  surplus  wheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
here  in  the  United  States  we  have  a 
450,000,000  bushels  surplus  of  wheat 
and  do  nothing  for  our  farmers.  With 
$4,500,000,000  invested  in  surpluses,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  calling  for 
curtailment  of  agricultural  production 
all  along  the  line,  and  offering  to  our 
farmers  what  is  in  effect  a  Government 
dole  in  place  of  a  good  market  for  his 
products. 

Just  across  the  line  in  Canada,  because 
ECA  spent  a  half  billion  of  United  States 
dollars  to  get  rid  of  their  surpluses,  the 
head  of  their  department  of  agriculture 
is  urging  their  farmers  to  produce  to  the 
limit.  Produce  all  they  want. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  sorry;  my  time  is 
limited.  I  will  yield  a  little  bit  later.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  article  from  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  dated  Tuesday, 
April  24,  1950,  and  ask  that  the  first  four 
paragraphs  be  read.  The  information  in 
this  news  story  should  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Brandon,  Manitoba,  April  4. — Rt.  Hon. 
James  G.  Gardiner,  federal  minister  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Monday  night  opened  the  Manitoba 
annual  winter  fair  at  Brandon  by  urging 
farmers  to  “produce  to  the  limit. ’’About 
3,000  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of 
Manitoba. 

“Agriculturists  have  never  been  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  financial  position,’’  declared  Mr.  Gardiner. 
“Give  production  all  you’ve  got  and  there 
will  be  markets  for  the  sale  of  your  products.” 

Mr.  Gardiner,  who  addressed  the  largest 
audience  ever  to  attend  the  official  opening 
of  the  winter  fair,  declared,  “the  financial 
situation  offered  the  farmer  today  is  better 
than  ever  before  in  history.” 

He  urged  the  Manitoba  farmer  to  turn 
present  high  profits  back  into  livestock  and 
equipment,  and  advised  purchase  of  “noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best.” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  news  story  sounds 
like  something  from  another  world.  No 
surpluses,  produce  as  much  as  you  want, 
and  if  there  are  surpluses  Uncle  Sam 
will  take  care  of  them  even  before  we 
take  care  of  our  own  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars — and  there  will  be  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  spent  before  we  get 
through  with  the  program — have  been 
spent  in  Canada  to  relieve  them  of  their 
grain  surpluses.  This  wheat  was  purch¬ 
ased  for  Great  Britain  in  Canada  with 
ECA  dollars  at  prices  higher  than  our 
own.  For  example,  last  year  the  average 
Canadian  price  was  $2.06  a  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  Great  Britain  paid  for  a  com¬ 
parable  grade  wheat  in  the  United  States 
was  $1.85  a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  they  could  have  purchased  it  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  for 
$1.80  a  bushel.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  why  United  States  officials 
would  approve  such  a  deal.  It  was  even 
arranged  by  ECA  officials  and  later  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannon. 

Canada  is  a  good  neighbor  of  ours  and 
I  believe  in  being  fair  to  them.  I’m  sure 


though  that  their  farmers  don’t  expect 
the  United  States  to  provide  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  and  make  money  than 
we  do  for  our  own.  I  wish  we  had  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  could  do 
as  much  for  our  farmers  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
had  done  for  Canadian  farmers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  we  gave 
Great  Britain  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
buy  wheat  in  Canada,  the  per  capita  debt 
in  Canada  is  only  $860.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  $1,697.  The  per  capita  tax  in 
Canada  is  $202.  The  per  capita  tax  in  the 
United  States  is  $256.  Great  Britain 
even  has  a  balanced  budget  while  we 
will  spend  seven  billion  more  this  year 
than  our  receipts.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

It  must  be  very  difficult  indeed  for 
the  farmers  living  along  the  United 
States  side  of  the  International  border 
line  to  have  to  cut  their  acreage  on  the 
average  of  19  percent  and  in  individual 
cases  as  high  as  60  percent  or  70  percent 
while  on  the  Canadian  side,  farmers  are 
urged  to  produce  to  the  limit. 

Even  worse,  the  excellent  situation 
Canada  finds  itself  in  is  almost  entirely 
because  the  United  States,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
spent  one-half  billion  dollars  to  relieve 
Canada  of  its  wheat  surplus — and  at  the 
same  time  must  have  been  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  our  vast  accumulation  of  wheat. 
According  to  his  own  estimate,  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  reach  close  to  450,000,000 
bushels  by  July  1  next. 

As  previously  stated,  the  average  re¬ 
duction  of  wheat  required  in  the  United 
States  for  1950  is  19  percent.  The  re¬ 
duction  required  in  the  State  of  Texas 
is  23.2  percent.  In  Colorado  it  is  37.3 
percent.  In  Kansas  16.9  percent  and  in 
North  Dakota  13,2  percent.  These  are 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures. 

Besides  this,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
imported  large  quantities  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  other  commodities  from 
Canada.  To  be  exact,  we  imported  19,- 
261,389  bushels  of  oats,  10,365,621  bushels 
of  barley,  and  more  than  7,000,000 
bushels  of  rye  from  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  imported  from 
Canada  more  than  7,000,000  bushels  of 
rye,  we  only  exported  through  our  Army 
of  occupation  in  Europe  and  all  other 
sources  5,000,000  bushels.  For  the  last  6 
months  Canadian  rye  has  been  supplying 
practically  all  our  domestic  requirements. 

On  top  of  that  we  imported  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  which  certainly 
helped  wreck  our  potato-price  support 
program  which  price-support  program 
was  afterward  repealed  and  may  not  be 
reinstated  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  admires  the  very 
assiduous  and  intelligent  way  in  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  the  problems  which 
confront  the  wheat  growers.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  has  already 
spoken  to  me  about  this  particular 
matter.  Because  of  his  interest  and  his 
enthusiasm  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the 
ECA,  and  I  have  received  an  assurance 


from  them.  It  is  very  brief,  just  one 
short  paragraph.  I  should  like  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  May  that  be  done,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  will  be  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  cannot  yield  in  my 
own  time.  I  only  have  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  left  and  have  much  more  I  want 
to  get  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is  an  assurance  which 
the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
received  assurance  after  assurance  from 
Mr.  Hoffman,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan.  They  have  told  me  before 
that  no  more  wheat  would  be  purchased 
in  off-shore  countries  and  later  large 
purchases  in  other  countries  were  ap¬ 
proved.  I  have  not  too  much  faith  in 
their  assurances. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
following  understanding?  Under  the 
present  law  the  term  “surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  "commodity”  is  defined  to  be  “an 
agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements.”  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  I  think  very  appropriately,  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  place  of  that,  the  provision 
that  “The  term  ‘surplus  agricultural 
commodity,’  ”  and  so  forth,  “as  used  in 
this  section  is  defined  as  any  agricultural 
commodity,”  and  so  forth,  “which  is  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements.” 

Then  the  amendment  states  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  connection  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  determination  as  to  whether 
production  is  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  removes,  does  it  not,  the  element 
of  discretion  and  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  although  it 
makes  that  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  determination  can  be  made,  but  es¬ 
tablishes  other  standards,  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
the  unlimited  discretion  which  he  has 
under  the  present  law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Let  me  also  ask 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  present  law  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble,  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  give  effect  to  cer¬ 
tain  requirements,  whereas  the  Senator’s 
amendment  provides  that — 

The  Administrator  shall  give  effect  to  the 
following — 

Thus  removing,  again,  the  area  of  de¬ 
termination  and  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Administrator.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  when  the 
ECA  gave  $354,000,000  to  Great  Britain, 
to  permit  Great  Britain  to  buy  wheat  in 
Canada,  the  ECA  said  it  was  not  practical 
to  buy  wheat  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  I  thought  that  was  a  very  thin 
excuse,  and  I  believe  that  part  should  be 
eliminated. 


1950 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  recall  that  I  offered 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  the  ECA  last  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  I  recall. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  that  time  we 
were  assured  that  the  ECA  would  not 
continue  the  policy  of  purchasing  from 
other  countries  commodities  of  which 
we  had  a  surplus  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  ECA  officials  said  they  did 
not  want  such  a  provision  written  into 
the  law. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  have 
at  the  desk  a  similar  amendment,  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  support  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  us  to  tax  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  order  to  give  money  to 
other  countries,  and  then  permit  those 
countries  to  use  our  money  to  buy  the 
surplus  production  of  other  countries, 
when  we  have  in  our  own  country  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  same  material  or  commodity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  a  further  word,  in  order  to  state - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ognized  further,  inasmuch  as  his  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  amendment  is  opposed  by  the  farm 
organizations,  almost  solidly.  The  farm 
organizations  recognize  that  their  own 
best  interest  and  the  self-interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  be  most  ad¬ 
versely  affected  if  it  is  sought  to  make 
the  European  countries  a  dumping 
ground  for  our  surpluses.  That  position 
on  their  part  is  well  summarized  in  the 
following  telegram  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Roger  Fleming,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation : 

American  Farm  Bureau  has  consistently 
opposed  amendments  to  ECA  legislation  that 
would  make  program  an  agricultural  surplus 
disposal  program  rather  than  program  for 
maximum  economic  recovery.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  in  consideration  of  S.  3304  no 
amendments  be  adopted  that  will  violate 
this  principle. 

Roger  Fleming, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  I  had  with  farm  organizations  a 
year  ago  when  they  solidly  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  would  oppose  amendments 
of  this  character. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
points  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

He  had  the  clerk  read  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  Cabinet  officer  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  recommending  that  the 


Canadian  farmers  go  into  the  livestock 
business  and  get  nothing  but  the  best. 

Mr.  President,  most  persons  recognize 
that  when  agricultural  products  such  as 
wheat  are  used  for  feeding  to  livestock, 
rather  than  for  domestic  consumption, 
that  is  a  method  of  reducing  a  surplus. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  minister  was  trying  his  best  to 
cure  that  problem,  by  recommending  that 
the  Canadian  farmers  go  into  the  live¬ 
stock  business  and  purchase  the  best  live¬ 
stock,  and  feed  their  surpluses  to  their 
livestock — not  increase  their  production 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  when 
he  was  speaking,  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
ask  me  to  interrupt  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  Mr.  Gardiner,  while  at 
the  Annual  Dominion-Provincial  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conference  last  December,  re¬ 
peated  his  previous  warnings  that  the 
Canadian  wheat  farmers  should  reduce 
their  acreage;  and  at  that  December 
conference  he  suggested  23,000,000  or  24,- 
000,000  acres  as  the  target.  He  sug¬ 
gested  then  that  20,000,000  acres  of  wheat 
might  be  their  long-time  goal. 

Recently,  when  speaking  at  Saskatoon, 
Mr.  Gardiner  pointed  out  to  the  1,200 
councillors  from  the  rural  districts  who 
participated  in  that  conference  that  they 
should  reduce  their  acreage;  and  the 
agricultural  minister  of  that  Province 
was  in  agreement  with  him. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
Canadian  wheat  farmers  have  greatly 
increased  their  production,  and  have 
been  doing  so  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  However,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  from  1935  to  1939  the  average  wheat 
acreage  of  Canadian  farmers  was 
25,600,000,  whereas  their  postwar  acre¬ 
age  is  25,400,000.  In  other  words,  their 
postwar  acreage  is  100  percent  of  what 
it  was  prewar,  whereas  our  postwar 
acreage  is  127  percent  of  what  it  was 
prewar. 

The  Canadian  postwar  production  is 
an  average  of  121  percent  of  their  pre¬ 
war  average,  and  ours  is  164  percent  of 
our  prewar  average. 

So  I  think  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
Our  wheat  farmers  have  been  increasing 
their  prewar  acreage,  and  the  Canadians 
know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  action  on  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  will  not 
be  influenced  by  that  situation.  That  is 
a  matter  which  I  hoped  we  might  deal 
with  when  the  McClellan  amendment 
was  before  us. 

The  amendment  now  pending  has  in 
it  some  provisions  which  are  terrifi¬ 
cally  bad. 

For  instance,  subparagraph  (B)  pro¬ 
vides  that  “if,  in  the  case  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  class,  type,  or  speci¬ 
fication  thereof,  such  commodity  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  than  its  support  price,  if  any,” 
then  the  ECA  cannot  buy  such  commod¬ 
ity  abroad.  After  all,  Mr.  President, 
prices  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  and 
from  market  to  market.  If  an  ECA  agent 
is  trying  to  buy  a  certain  commodity  for 


shipment  6  or  8  weeks  later,  he  cannot 
then  predict  what  the  market  will  be  6 
or  8  weeks  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  had 
nearly  as  much  experience  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain  for  export  shipment  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  Senate  has 
had.  I  say  that  the  steamships  have  to 
be  ordered  months  in  advance,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  put  on  berth 
weeks  before  the  grain  reaches  the  port. 
Then  the  cars  loaded  with  grain  must 
be  started  rolling  from  the  interior 
points  to  the  port.  If  we  say  to  the  ECA 
Administrator  that  he  cannot  buy  wheat 
unless  he  knows  that  the  price  of  wheat 
on  the  day  when  he  ships  it  will  be  more 
than  the  support  price,  then  we  have 
put  the  program  into  great  jeopardy. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  the  amendment 
is  almost  as  bad.  It  provides  that  “or 
(C)  if,  in  the  case  of  a  product  of  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodity,  such  product  is 
selling  at  less  than  a  price  sufficient  to 
reflect  to  producers  of  such  commodity 
the  support  price,  if  any,  of  such  com¬ 
modity.” 

That  provision  would  put  the  program 
into  real  difficulty,  because  in  the  case 
of  corn  alone  there  are  15  products  of 
corn,  to  my  knowledge,  that  are  shipped 
abroad,  for  use  in  other  countries.  If 
just  one  of  those  products  happened  to 
be  selling  at  a  price  which  did  not  re¬ 
flect  to  producers  of  that  commodity  the 
support  price,  then  the  ECA  could  not 
buy  any  of  those  products. 

We  have  had  to  ship  all  sorts  of  prod¬ 
ucts  abroad.  We  have  had  to  buy  corn 
meal  wherever  we  could  buy  it.  Not 
enough  corn  meal  was  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  in  that  time  of 
need,  and  we  had  to  buy  it  wherever  we 
could  buy  it. 

So  if  we  tell  the  ECA  Administrator 
that  he  cannot  buy  such  products  for 
shipment  abroad  until  every  other  by¬ 
product  of  such  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  selling  above  the  support-price 
level,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  operate 
properly  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  form¬ 
er  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  really 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matter  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  has  connected 
with  it  some  of  the  finest  and  most  able 
men  in  agriculture  whom  I  know,  also 
takes  the  position  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  takes.  In  that  connection 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  telegram  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation : 

American  Farm  Bureau  has  consistently 
opposed  amendments  to  ECA  legislation  that 
would  make  program  an  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  program  rather  than  program 
for  maximum  economic  recovery.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  in  consideration  of  S.  3304  no 
amendments  be  adopted  that  will  violate  this 
principle. 

Roger  Fleming, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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Certainly  this  amendment  would  vio¬ 
late  the  very  principle  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  refers  to  in  its 
telegram,  and  the  amendment  would  also 
violate  the  very  principle  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
been  discussing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
permit  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  am  going  to 
yield,  I  should  yield  first  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young!  who  previ¬ 
ously  asked  me  to  yield.  After  I  have 
yielded  to  him,  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri;  but  first  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  has  just  stated 
that  the  Canadians  were  encouraging 
the  feeding  of  more  wheat  to  livestock. 
However,  that  was  not  the  substance  of 
the  news  story  I  read,  at  all.  They  were 
encouraging  the  production  of  wheat. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  or  the  Grange  know  the  present 
situation.  Otherwise,  they  would  not 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator,  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
reading  of  the  news  story,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  what  the  Minister  of  Canada 
would  recommend.  I  have  talked  with 
him  many  times  about  this  problem.  I 
listened  intently  while  the  item  was  read 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Canadians 
should  go  into  the  feeding  of  livestock 
and  should  get  the  very  best. 

When  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  examines  the  Record  tomorrow,  he 
will  find  that  is  what  is  in  that  news 
story.  I  recognize  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
ference  that  Canada  should  increasingly 
produce  and  produce,  and  that  .is  all 
right  within  limit,  but  also  the  Canadians 
recognize  that  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  is  to  feed  it  to  livestock, 
and  the  American  farmers  realize  that, 
too. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  feel  that 
he  has  time  enough  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  proceed  and  to  make  a  short  state¬ 
ment.  When  we  come  to  the  McKellar 
amendment,  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
read  the  figures  on  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  what  has  happened  to  our 
wheat  surplus  this  very  year,  when  we 
are  having  the  smallest  wheat  crop  since 
1943.  We  are  going  to  be  very  glad  we 
have  got  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  this 
country  that  is  going  to  reflect  itself 
in  the  price  that  is  paid  for  bread  here 
in  America,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
saying  nearly  so  much  about  agricultural 
surpluses  when  we  get  through  the  next 
year  as  we  have  in  the  past.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  telegram  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  which,  as  I 
understood,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  suggests  that  the  ECA  should 
not  be  made  a  surplus-property-for-dis- 
posal  bill,  or  words  to  that  effect,  I  ask 


the  Senator  whether  that  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  existing  ECA  law.  Public  Law  472 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which  pro¬ 
vides  “that  the  Administrator  shall  au¬ 
thorize  the  procurement  of  any  such  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  only  within 
the  United  States,”  with  certain  provisos? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  it  is  the  pro¬ 
visos  that  are  important,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  The  purchase 
of  Canadian  wheat  has  been  referred  to 
here.  I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  that  a 
little  bit.  The  British  Government  had 
an  arrangement  with  Canada  running  for 
several  years,  by  which  the  British  were 
obligated  to  buy  about  $303,000,000  worth 
of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  the  ECA^  purchase  of 
$175,000,000  worth  of  wheat  in  Candda 
did  not  decrease  British  purchases  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  in  the  slight¬ 
est,  as  they  had  to  fulfill  their  contract 
obligation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas], 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McMAHON  (when  Mr.  Benton’s 
name  was  called).  The  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  engaged  on  official 
business,  in  conference  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “nay.”. 

Mi-.  TYDINGS  (when  Mr.  O’Conor’s 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  my  col¬ 
league,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O'Concr],  who  is  absent  on 
public  business,  is  paired  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  If  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mi-.  Murray], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 31 


Aiken 

Ecton 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Frear 

Russell 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Butler 

Kem 

Taft 

Cain 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Cordon 

McCleUan 

Wherry 

Darby 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Donnell 

Malone 

Young 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Eastland 

Millikin 

NAYS— 46 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Maybank 

Byrd 

Ives 

Myers 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Neely 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Ferguson 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

George 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Graham 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Green 

Leahy 

Taylor 

Hayden 

Lehman 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hendrickson 

Lodge 

Thye 

Hill 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Hoey 

McFarland 

Wiley 

Holland 

McKellar 

Humphrey 

McMahon 

NOT  VOTING— 

19 

Benton 

Hlckenlooper 

Pepper 

Capehart 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chapman 

Long 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Downey 

Morse 

Withers 

Flanders 

Murray 

Gillette 

O’Conor 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Young,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
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desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “A."  For  some  reason — there  must 
have  been  a  misprint  of  some  of  the 
amendments — there  appears  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  some  of  them  the  words 
"aid  to  the  Flathead  Indians.”  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  aid  anyone,  I  am  in  favor  of 
aiding  the  Flathead  Indians.  But  that 
is  not  covered  by  the  amendment  which 
I  should  like  to  have  read;  it  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  aid  to  Indians. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  3,  beginning  with  line  5,  to  strike 
out  through  line  16,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(m)  (1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
no  participating  country  shall  maintain  or 
impose  any  import  or  export,  currency,  tax, 
license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  re¬ 
strictions  which  discriminate  against  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciation  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or 
desiring  to  engage  in  the  importation  into 
or  exportation  from  such  country  of  any 
commodity,  which  restrictions  are  not  rea¬ 
sonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payment 
conditions  or  requirements  of  national  se¬ 
curity:  Provided,  That  international  agree¬ 
ments  (to  which  the  United  States  and  such 
country  are  parties) ,  which  permit  or  pro¬ 
hibit  any  such  restriction,  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  unless  expressly  modi¬ 
fied  as  required  by  law. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  in¬ 
tent  expressed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  and  the  Administrator  shall  not 
agree  to  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  local 
currencies,  required  to  be  deposited  in  local 
currency  accounts  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
this  act,  by  any  such  country  which  fails  to 
comply  with  such  intent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
main,  this  amendment  adds  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administrator,  acting  jointly, 
power  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyL 
There  are  one  or  two  changes  in  the 
language  of  paragraph  (m)  to  which  I 
wish  to  speak  very  briefly.  But  that  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  committee.  But  the  second 
section  gives  Mr.  Hoffman  a  leverage  by 
requiring  that  it  be  done,  if  and  when  he 
feels  it  should  be  done,  thus  expressing 
a  pious  hope,  because  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  it  be  done. 

The  committee  report,  at  page  21,  tells 
of  discriminations  against  United  States 
oil  interests  in  Britain,  and  states : 

The  committee  hopes  that  a  solution  can 
be  found  which  will  not  involve  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  companies. 

The  committee  also  says  its  amend¬ 
ment  is — 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  position  of 
Congress  and  to  assist  the  Administrator 
in  dealing  with  such  discriminatory  practices. 


My  amendment  would  give  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  a  lever,  which  he  could  use  if 
the  weight  of  selfish  nationalism  against 
him  were  too  heavy  to  move  otherwise. 

Apart  from  giving  the  Administrator 
authority  to  act,  and  a  mandate  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  authority,  the  amendment 
I  offer  eliminates  what  seem  to  be  flaws 
in  the  committee’s  amendment. 

The  committee’s  amendment  makes  an 
ambiguous  provision  about  international 
agreements.  Boiling  it  down,  it  says: 

No  participating  country  shall  *  *  * 

Impose  *  *  *  restrictions  which  *  *  * 
are  not  authorized  under  international 
agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the 
United  States  are  parties. 

It  may  not  mean  that  treaties  which 
prohibit  restrictions  are  to  be  enforced. 

It  apparently  does’ not  apply  to  a  treaty 
that  prevents  restrictions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
prevent  restrictions,  which  are  outlawed 
by  our  treaties  or  agreements,  or  not.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  permits 
discriminations  that  our  agreements  and 
treaties  permit,  but  makes  no  provision 
for  enforcing  agreements  which  prohibit 
discrimination. 

The  committee’s  report  says: 

It  (the  committee)  also  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  instances  when  some  such 
measures  (discriminations)  are  sanctioned 
under  existing  international  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  many 
cases  where  discrimination  against  our 
citizens  and  trade  are  prohibited  by  our 
treaties. 

We  are  all  just  as  much  concerned 
about  treaty  provisions  which  protect 
^us  as  we  are  about  those  which  protect 
''foreign  nationals  and  trade. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment 
make  this  entirely  clear.  If  any  treaty 
or  international  agreement  permits  re¬ 
strictions,  we  stick  to  it,  until  it  is  al¬ 
tered  by  mutual  consent;  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  treaty,  by  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
verse  also  holds.  If  the  agreement,  or 
treaty,  protects  us  from  discrimination, 
its  provisions  are  just  as  binding  as  if 
the  converse  were  true. 

Two  other  changes  in  the  committee’s 
amendment  would  be  valuable.  One  is 
the  provision  to  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tions  against  the  United  States  in 
Europe’s  export  trade.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  such  as  hides,  pig  bristles, 
manganese  ore.  Those  are  some  that  I 
recall  having  been  mentioned  to  the 
appropriations  committee.  They  get 
dollars  free  from  us,  but  they  have  to 
earn  European  currencies. 

Europe  claims  to  be  trying  to  export 
to  us,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  depriving  us  of 
many  raw  materials  we  formerly  pur¬ 
chased  from  her  or  her  colonies.  We 
should  also  stop  these  discriminations. 

The  committee  amendment  only  pre¬ 
vents  discrimination  against  our  citizens 
and  firms.  That  is  fine  for  a  concern 
,  which  has  its  own  agent  or  subsidiary 
abroad.  However,  there  are  thousands 
of  smaller  businesses  which  sell  through 
export  channels  and  foreign  concerns. 
To  prevent  discrimination  against  them, 
my  proposal  will  bar  discrimination 


against  United  States  products  as  well  as 
against  United  States  firms. 

The  committee  amendment  includes  a 
phrase  which  I  consider  as  nullifying  the 
whole  amendment,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
making  it  so  evasive  as  to  render  it  al¬ 
most  meaningless.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  our  citizens  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  only  if  they  are  engaged  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  means,  but 
I  am  suspicious  of  weasel  words  like  that. 
It  seems  that  if  we  allow  discrimination 
for  reasons  of  balance  of  payments  and 
for  reasons  of  “national  security”— that 
is,  the  foreign  nation’s  security— we  have 
done  enough. 

Mi'.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  a  moment, 
please.  I  have  left  out  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  a  firm  victimized  by  dis¬ 
crimination  is  furthering  the  purposes  of 
ECA. 

According  to  some  theories,  our  domes¬ 
tic  businesses  can  further  the  purposes 
of  ECA  only  by  closing  down  their  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  and  putting  their 
sales  forces  at  the  disposal  of  their  for¬ 
eign  competitors. 

Returning  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
ECA  and  the  State  Department  a  man¬ 
date  to  enforce  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  for  two  reasons. 

Small  businesses  cannot  maintain  the 
top-level  contacts  necessary  to  get  action 
that  is  not  mandatory.  A  mere  expres¬ 
sion  of  "the  sense  of  Congress”  may  help 
the  head  of  an  oil  company  who  can 
pound  Paul  Hoffman’s  desk,  but  it  does 
not  help  a  baseball  manufacturer  in  St. 
Louis,  who  cannot  buy  horsehides  in 
Europe  as  he  did  before  ECA  came  into 
the  picture. 

My  amendment  provides  for  withhold¬ 
ing  counterpart  funds  from  nations  that 
refuse  to  end  discriminations. 

The  second  reason  is  that  “the  sense  of 
Congress”  should  not  be  trifled  with  by 
nations  who  receive  our  aid.  If  they  re¬ 
spect  our  wishes,  the  reprisal  will  not 
come  into  play.  If  they  choose  to  ig¬ 
nore  our  wishes,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  timid  when  we  are  giving  away  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

Our  prestige  should  not  permit  our  ex¬ 
pressed  desires  to  be  set  aside  or  ignored 
with  impunity. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  usefulness  and  the  necessity  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  placing  it  in  the  bill,  but  I  propose  to 
remove  discriminations  in  both  export 
and  import  trade  and  against  United 
States  products  as  well  as  United  States 
firms. 

I  propose  to  remove  the  vague  require¬ 
ment  that  permits  discrimination 
against  firms  unless  they  are  "engaged 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  title.” 

I  propose  that  treaties  benefiting 
United  States  trade  be  enforced  as  rig¬ 
idly  as  those  benefiting  foreign  trade. 

Finally,  I  propose  to  hold  up  release  of 
counterpart  funds  to  nations  who  insist 
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on  ignoring  the  will  of  the  Congress 
whose  act  makes  their  recovery  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  a  news 
item  from  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  of  May  4, 1950.  It  reads  as  follows: 

United  States  Traders  Told  To  Protest 

British  Curbs — Foreign  Credit  Group 

Discusses  Actions 

American  foreign  traders  should  “stand 
up  on  their  hind  legs  and  roar”  over  British 
discriminations  against  United  States  trade, 
asserted  a  speaker  at  a  round-table  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Credit  Interchange 
Bureau. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  question  asking 
if  it  is  not  evident  to  all  that  the  United 
Kingdom  not  only  is  defaulting  on  her  un¬ 
dertaking  not  to  practice  discriminations, 
but  also  is  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear 
on  members  of  the  so-called  sterling  area 
to  shut  out  United  States  trade. 

excluding  by  fiat 

Through  exchange  controls  and  under  the 
plea  of  dollar  shortages,  Britain  is  exclud¬ 
ing  by  fiat  United  States  goods  from  mar¬ 
kets  which  United  States  exporters  have 
served  through  many  years  of  shortages, 
members  agreed.  “England  is  giving  us  the 
business,”  one  spokesman  said  facetiously. 

When  ECA  ends  in  1952,  one  of  the  panel 
speakers  asserted,  it  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  United  States  that  Europe  does  not  come 
out  a  closed,  compartmentalized  economy. 
Europe  should  have  greater  freedom  in  the 
use  of  her  dollars,  which  are  now  in  some¬ 
what  better  supply  several  members  agreed. 

There  was  less  agreement  on  pending 
sweepingly  more  rigid  import  controls  by 
the  Philippines.  One  member  said  that  if 
the  Philippines  is  compelled  to  ration  her 
dollars,  United  States  traders  hardly  can 
object,  other  than  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
done  efficiently.  Others  placed  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  idea  that  the  controls  already 
imposed  have  forced  up  prices  to  Philippine 
buyers.  This  was  asserted  to  be  especially 
true  of  textiles  and  apparel  items  previously 
obtained  for  the  United  States. 

WOULD  BE  IN  STRAIT-JACKET 

The  worst  part  of  the  more  rigid  controls 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Philippines, 
one  speaker  said,  is  that  it  will  put  the 
economy  of  the  Islands  in  a  strait-jacket 
not  good  for  the  democratic  process. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  in  export 
sales  to  the  United  States  this  year  as  the 
result  of  the  Philippine  import  controls 
could  run  to  about  $200,000,000. 

It  is  doubtful  that  United  States  traders 
can  object  to  the  principle  of  import  con¬ 
trols  to  preserve  slim  dollar  reserves,  one 
speaker  said,  but  it  is  proper  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  suggest  that  the  controls  be  on  a  tem¬ 
porary,  flexible,  and  workable  basis. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  John  Fischer,  assistant  treasurer,  Bank 
of  New  York  and  Fifth  Avenue  Bank.  Panel 
members  were  E.  C.  Butland,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.;  John  F.  Mc- 
Kiernan,  directer  regional  office,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  George  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  vice  president  of  McGraw-Hill  Inter¬ 
national  Corp. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  have  any  time  left. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Would  not  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  be  to  require  a  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  country  to  purchase  American 
petroleum,  for  example,  even  if  the 
American  petroleum  cost  more  in  dollars 
than  petroleum  costs  from  some  other 
place? 


Mr.  WHERRY.  The  amendment 
would  provide  that  an  American  pro¬ 
ducer  of  petroleum  located  anywhere 
would  have  the  right  to  export  his  prod¬ 
ucts  into  any  ECA  country  without  re¬ 
striction. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Without  regard  to 
price? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Without  restriction. 
He  would  have  the  same  opportunity 
which  any  other  oil  producer  would  have 
anywhere  in  the  world.  That  is  provided 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  not  that  mean 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people  would  be  asked  to  vote  a  great 
big  subsidy  for  certain  favored  large  oil 
companies? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  not  true  at 
all.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  exactly 
what  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  calls 
for. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Why  does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  leave  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Because  I  am  asking 
that  the  provision  in  the  amendment  be 
made  mandatory.  All  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
provides  is  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  this  be  done.  I  am  asking 
that  it  be  made  mandatory.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  that  oil-producing  companies,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  textiles  or  producers  of  leather 
goods,  or  any  other  producers,  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  either  in  the  case  of 
exports  or  imports  so  far  as  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  minute. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  asking  that 
these  manufacturers  be  not  discrim¬ 
inated  against  by  having  imposed  on 
them  licenses  or  taxes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  not  all  that  the 
Senator’s  amendment  is  trying  to  do. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a  joker 
in  his  amendment.  He  inserts  the  word 
“products.”  That  is  what  section  104, 
on  page  2  of  the  bill  is  aimed  to  avoid. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
at  least  the  last  half  minute  of  my  own 
time.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  have  no  licenses  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  upon  them,  and  I  am 
asking  that  they  may  sell  to  sterling 
area  countries,  as  they  were  able  to  sell 
before  ECA  came  into  existence.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  wants  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  is  no  joker  in  the 
amendment.  A  clothespin  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  ship  his  product  into  Paris,  and 
I  feel  that  there  should  not  be  placed 
a  tax  of  50  percent  on  his  product  and 
thus  shut  him  out  of  trade  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  That  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  an  exporter  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Can  the  Chair  give 
me  5  seconds  more? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  give  the  Senator  even  1  second 
more. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  wants  to  discuss  the 
amendment  further. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  a  pity  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  did  not  present  his  amendment 
to  the  committee,  so  that  it  could  be 
discussed  at  length.  It  is  a  highly  tech¬ 
nical  and  complicated  amendment,  and 
I  think  it  has  some  hidden  meanings  in 
it.  If  he  had  presented  it  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  could  have  worked  it  out.  I 
am  always  suspicious  of  amendments 
which  are  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
last  minute. 

■  Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  use  the  word 
“products”  in  the  amendment  for  the 
reason  that  large  operators  have  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  foreign  countries.  If  we 
want  to  eliminate  discrimination,  why 
not  eliminate  discriminations  against 
small-business  men  who  do  not  have 
large  subsidiary  companies  in  other 
countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  smali-business 
man  does  not  come  into  the  picture  at 
all.  Standard  Oil,  Esso,  and  three  other 
huge  companies  have  between  them,  I 
think — I  am  speaking  from  memory — 60 
percent  of  all  this  oil  business.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  time  comes  that  we 
convert  ECA  into  a  subsidy  for  certain 
vested  interests,  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  provisions  I  propose  and 
those  in  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  there  is.  The 
difference  is  that  under  the  language  of 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  3  a 
British  oil  company,  a  French  oil  com¬ 
pany,  and  an  American  oil  company  are 
operating,  and  the  price  of  the  oil  in 
dollars  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the 
American  oil  company  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  That  is  a  fair  prop¬ 
osition,  and  I  am  for  it.  However,  I 
think  it  is  utterly  inexcusable  to  require 
Marshall  plan  nations  to  take  oil  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  a  high  dollar  content 
when  they  can  get  the  same  thing  some¬ 
where  else  in  a  soft  currency  area. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  not  insist 
on  the  entire  amendment.  I  am  agree¬ 
able  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  from  Tex¬ 
as  is  not  speaking  for  me. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  He  certainly  is. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  argued  about. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  not  the  time  of  de¬ 
bate  on  an  amendment  to  be  divided 
equally,  10  minutes  to  each  side,  rather 
than  20  minutes  to  those  who  favor  the 
amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  used  his  10  minutes. 
Whatever  time  is  left  of  the  remaining 
10  minutes  may  be  used  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  speaking  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  said  I  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  second  paragraph.  It  has 
an  “a”  in  it.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
“a.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  to  vote  against  the  second 
paragraph? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Any  Senator  may 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
second  paragraph,  but  I  was  going  to 
explain  that  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision  on  page  3,  which  had  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  mind.  The  Administrator  says 
that  under  the  amendment  carried  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  he  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  directions  contained  in  it 
as  though  they  were  mandatory,  because 
he  would  take  it  as  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  that  be  done.  If  he  is  going 
to  do  that,  why  should  we  tie  his  hands, 
and  put  shackles  and  handcuffs  on  them, 
or  put  leg  irons  on  him? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  My  amendment  does 
not  tie  his  hands.  If  other  countries  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
seeks  to  have  done  by  the  first  section  of 
his  amendment,  under  my  amendment 
Congress  gives  the  Administrator  this 
additional  power  to  require  them  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  putting  any  sanctions  or  any  hard- 
boiled  requirements  on  the  Administra¬ 
tor.  This  is  what  he  says : 

The  Connally  amendment — 

That  is  the  language  in  the  bill — 
gives  the  Administrator  an  explicit  basis  in 
granting  dollar  assistance  or  in  acting  on 
proposals  to  release  counterpart  funds  for 
taking  action  to  see  that  the  discriminatory 
restrictions  against  United  States  citizens 
are  terminated.  The  Administrator  states — 

Listen  to  this — 

that  he  would  consider  himself  bound  to 
take  suitable  action  in  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  this  provision  in  cases  where  it  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  United  States  Government  authority 
that  such  discriminations  are  not  corrected. 
Hence  the  Connally  amendmtnt  gives  as¬ 
surance  that  discriminations  against  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  can  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  therefore  I  am 


against  it.  The  bill  already  has  in  it 
language  which  is  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose.  We  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Administrator  that  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  carry  it  out.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
one  more  minute  left,  or  has  the  time 
expired? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  has  three  more  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  the  statement  at  the 
moment,  but  in  the  hearings  there  is 
complete  factual  evidence  to  show  that 
insofar  as  the  oil  business  abroad  is 
concerned,  the  little  oil  man  is  not  in¬ 
terested  at  all.  In  fact,  we  took  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  petroleum  producers,  all  the 
little  oil  men  throughout  the  country, 
who  objected  because  they  did  not  share 
any  of  this  business.  This  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  business  amendment.  This  is  a  big 
oil  company  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
WherrY], 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  .were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton]  is  detained  on  official  business 
at  the  White  House. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

Murray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [M\  Benton],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Downey],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Withers]  would  vote  “nay.” 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  and  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [M\ 
Flanders],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  who  is  detained 
on  official  business.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 


nays  52,  as  follows: 

Brewster 

YEAS— 21 
Ferguson 

Martin 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Butler 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Darby 

Knowland 

Taft 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Malone 

Wiley 

Aiken 

NAYS— 52 
Humphrey 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Myers 

Byrd 

Ives 

Neely 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Dworshak 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

George 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Graham 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Green 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Thye 

Hendrickson 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Hill 

McKellar 

Williams 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Holland 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING— 

23 

Benton 

Gillette 

Pepper 

Capehart 

Hickenlooper 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chapman 

Langer 

Tobey 

Chavez 

Long 

Vandenberg 

Cordon 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Downey 

Morse 

Withers 

Eastland 

Murray 

Young 

Flanders 

O'Conor 

So  Mr.  Wherry’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

If-  hp 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  between 
lines  16  and  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  111  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(d)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
commodities  under  authority  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  such  reasonable 
and  practicable  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  commodities  or  the  contain* 
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ers  thereof  (including  inner  containers  as 
well  as  outer  packaging)  are  plainly,  indel¬ 
ibly,  and  appropriately  labeled  by  the  sup¬ 
plier  thereof  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate, 
by  emblem  and  wording  in  the  language  of 
the  recipient  country,  that  the  commodities 
have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States  for 
European  recovery.  No  payment  shall  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  under  letters  of 
commitment  or  other  financial  arrangements 
made  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of 
commodities  under  this  title  except  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the  supplier,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  that  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  have  been 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  Administrator  shall  immediately 
commence  negotiations  with  the  several  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  with  a  view  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  respective  bilateral  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  with  such  countries  in  accordance 
with  section  115  (b)  of  this  title  of  provi¬ 
sions  designed  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
such  labeling  within  each  such  country,  of 
bulk  raw  materials  Including  coal,  grain,  pe¬ 
troleum,  oil,  lubricants,  fibers  packaged  in 
bales,  and  metal  and  lumber-mill  products  of 
a  semifinished  nature.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  so-called  “labeling”  amendment.  It 
was  offered  to  the  ECA  bill,  last  year  and 
was  defeated  by  a  few  votes.  The  word¬ 
ing  of  last  year  has  been  changed  so  as 
to  insert  the  words  “reasonable  and  prac¬ 
ticable.”  There  cannot  be  the  objection 
leveled  at  the  amendment  which  was 
urged  last  year,  when  it  was  said,  “We 
cannot  do  this  because  we  are  dealing 
with  coal.”  One  Senator  said,  “We  can¬ 
not  label  each  piece  of  coal  and  we  cannot 
label  each  kernel  of  corn.”  Of  course, 
such  never  was  intended.  So  this  man¬ 
datory  labeling  provision  is  amended  to 
read  “where  reasonable  and  practicable.” 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  experience  with  UNRRA 
and  of  many  other  foreign  aid  programs 
under  which  the  United  States  gave  of 
her  substance  to  the  people  of  other 
countries.  We  gave  money.  We  gave 
commodities,  some  of  which  were  given 
to  the  people  of  other  countries  at  a 
sacrifice  to  our  people.  We  gave  them 
scarce  materials.  In  no  instance  did 
we  receive  proper  recognition,  nor  was 
there  a  spirit  of  good  will  shown  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  program  we  carried  out. 

Today  we  are  spending  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  through  the  Voice  of 
America  and  by  other  propaganda 
means,  to  create  good  will  in  Europe. 
All  the  labeling  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  is  that  it  shall  be  mandatory 
where  reasonable  and  practicable  that 
the  products  which  we  are  giving  away 
shall  be  labeled.  Thus  it  will  be  known 
to  the  people  in  the  recipient  countries 
that  the  products  are  contributed  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  Senator  who  has  taken  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  United  States  Senate  can 
vote  against  a  measure  which  will  require 
the  labeling  of  these  products,  the  cost 
of  which  the  people  of  America  are  pay¬ 
ing.  We  are  giving  these  products  in 
connection  with  a  good-will  program.  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  that  this  require¬ 
ment  for  labeling  be  put  into  effect. 

I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 


Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from' Washington  wishes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  himself  with  the  views  just  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  to  add  an  observation  in  his 
own  right.  Adoption  of  the  amendment 
will  recognize  and  provide  some  relief 
for  the  disappointment  shared  by  so 
many  of  us  in  America  over  the  sad  fact 
that  too  many  Europeans  are  unaware 
of  the  nature  and  size  and  cost  of  the 
steps  taken  by  America  to  aid  recovery 
in  western  Europe.  I  believe  the  average 
American  will  support  the  amendment 
as  being  sensible,  reasonable,  and  work¬ 
able.  The  people  of  Europe  ought  to 
know  that  the  people  of  America  are 
really  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill  which 
makes  the  Marshall  plan  possible.  The 
pending  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will 
help  to  bring  about  this  worth-while  ob¬ 
jective.  Too  many  Europeans  think  the 
Marshall  plan  is  merely  a  series  of  com¬ 
plicated  maneuvers— — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  15 
seconds? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Washington  a  half  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  half 
a  minute. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mi'.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator’s  courtesy. 

Too  many  Europeans  think  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  merely  a  series  of  compli¬ 
cated  manuevers  between  national  gov¬ 
ernments.  If  commodities  carry  an 
American  label,  a  greater  number  of 
Europeans  will  become  conscious  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  willingness  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  to  help  the  average  Euro¬ 
peans  in  their  period  of  temporary  need. 
I  can  think  of  no  sound  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  not  prevail. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
pel]  a  minute  and  a  half. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  a  minute 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  who  has  just  spoken, 
and  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  respecting  his  amendment.  I  recall 
that  last  year  when  a  similar  amendment 
was  voted  upon,  it  was  defeated  by  only 
a  few  votes.  The  other  day  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton] 
made  an  eloquent  plea  that  the  United 
States  should  advertise  its  wares  and 
show  to  the  people  back  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  just  what  America  is  doing.  The 
amendment  offers  such  an  opportunity. 
We  are  an  advertising  nation.  Our 
Nation  is  proud  of  the  commodities  its 
people  produce.  I  can  see  no  justifiable 
reason  for  any  American  to  have  any 
hesitancy,  even  though  it  would  cost  us 
money,  to  label  the  products  which  are 
sent  from  the  United  States,  we  should 
be  proud  of  those  products. 

I  am  happy  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


Mi'.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dak¬ 
ota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  one  very  important 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  labeling 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  receive  these  goods  in  Europe  have 
to  pay  for  them.  They  purchase  them, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  people  purchas¬ 
ing  this  American  lend-lease  material 
now  have  no  way  in  the  world  of  learning 
that  the  material  they  are  getting  comes 
to  them  because  of  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  country.  I  certainly  hope 
that  no  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  rise  and  oppose  this  im¬ 
portant  program,  which  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  whole  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  concept,  with  the  whole  program  with 
which  we  are  all  so  vitally  concerned, 
that  is  of  having  the  American  ideal 
and  the  American  purpose  represented 
honestly  and  appropriately  and  ade¬ 
quately  abroad.  This  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  simply  wish  to 
speak  from  my  personal  observations  in 
the  European-aid  countries.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  people  there  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  Government 
do  not  have  knowledge  of  the  aid  which 
is  being  given  to  them.  This  amendment 
affords  a  method  to  correct  that  situa¬ 
tion.  By  adopting  this  amendment  the 
Senate  will  make  possible  a  method  of 
conveying  to  the  common  people  of 
Europe  the  idea  that  we  are  furnishing 
this  aid  directly  to  the  people,  that  we 
are  not  doing  it  for  materialistic  pur¬ 
poses  or  reasons  in  connection  with  their 
governments,  but  we  are  doing  it  to 
aid  the  people  of  Europe  themselves.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  so  the  people  of  Europe  may  have 
a  full  understanding  of  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  for  them. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brewster]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  foreign  goods  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  must  be  labeled.  By  the  amend¬ 
ment  we  are  only  asking  the  people 
whom  we  are  benefiting  in  Europe  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  provisions  which  we  apply 
in  the  case  of  goods  brought  into  this 
country.  So  I  think  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
and  “Furnished  by  U.  S.  A.”  are  entirely 
proper  labels  to  put  upon  the  goods  which 
we  assist  in  supplying. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
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[Mr.  Bridges]  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  amendment. 
I  know  the  argument  will  be  advanced 
that  it  is  a  costly  amendment,  that  label¬ 
ing  provided  under  its  terms  cannot  be 
done  in  the  case  of  bulk  products,  such  as 
coal  and  wheat;  that  the  cost  of  labeling 
will  be  too  high. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  cite  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  Austria  when  I  was  there 
checking  up  what  became  of  the  food 
which  went  there  through  UNRRA.  I 
was  told  by  one  of  our  high-flight,  top 
generals,  that  the  first  trainload  of  food 
which  came  into  the  territory  occupied 
by  us  in  Austria,  into  Vienna,  came  by 
railroad;  th&t  pictures  of  Premier  Stalin 
appeared  all  over  the  railroad  cars,  in¬ 
timating  that  the  food  had  come  from 
the  East,  from  Russia,  that  it  had  not 
come  from  its  actual  source,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  may  be  that  every  grain- of  wheat 
and  every  piece  of  coal  cannot  be  labeled. 
I  know  that  argument  will  be  made.  But 
I  believe  we  must  make  clear  to  the  re¬ 
cipients  where  the  products  come  from. 
Those  who  receive  the  products  should 
know  from  whom  they  come.  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  America  that  we  are  giving  aid  to 
Europeans,  it  is  worth  while  to  label 
products  which  are  sent  by  us  to  Euro¬ 
pean  people  under  the  ECA  program 
wherever  it  is  possible  and  feasible  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  am  forced  to 
disapprove  of  the  plan  proposed  by  it. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  section  201.13  of  ECA  regulation 
No.  1,  indicating  what  are  the  present 
marking  requirements,  and  how  they  are 
now  being  carried  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Sec.  201.13.  Marketing  requirements :  Com¬ 
modities  furnished  under  the  act  will  be 
stamped,  tagged,  stenciied,  or  labeled  with 
with  the  official  ECA  Emblem,  bearing  the 
test  “For  European  Recovery,  Supplied  by  the 
United  States  of  America”  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  recipient  country;  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  Emblem,  and  “translations,  may  be 
obtained  from  ECA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  mark  the  com¬ 
modities  themselves  in  6uch  manner,  the 
containers  in  which  the  commodities  are 
packaged  will  be  so  marked.  The  shipping 
containers,  whether  boxes,  cases,  barrels, 
drums,  hogsheads  or  of  other  types,  will  also 
bear  the  official  ECA  Emblem.  The  size  of 
the  ECA  Emblem  may  vary  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  commodity,  package,  or  ship¬ 
ping  container  to  be  marked.  In  addition, 
the  shipping  containers  will  be  stamped, 
branded,  stenciled  or  labeled  as  follows: 


ECA 


(Procurement  Authorization  No.) 


(Participating  country) 


(Shipper’s  marks) 

The  procurement  authorization  number 
and  name  of  the  participating  country  shall 
be  in  characters  at  least  equal  in  height 
to  the  shipper’s  marks.  The  height  of  the 
ECA  Emblem  on  the  shipping  container 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  at  least  twice 
the  height  of  the  lettering  used  in  the  ship¬ 
per’s  marks. 

Any  raw  materials  (including  coal,  grain, 
and  petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants)  not 
shipped  in  containers;  fibers  packaged  in 
bales;  and  metal  and  lumber  mill  products 
of  a  semifinished  nature  which  are  not 
packaged  or  crated  are  excepted  from  these 
marking  requirements.  If  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  found  to  be 
impracticable  with  respect  to  other  com¬ 
modities,  the  participating  country  will 
promptly  request  ECA,  Washington,  D.  C„  for 
an  exemption  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  advised  by  the  ECA  Administrator 
that  he  is  doing  all  within  his  power  at 
the  present  time  to  mark  our  goods  and 
let  the  recipients  know  where  they  are 
coming  from.  He  believes  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing  a  pretty  good  job.  But  he  ad¬ 
vises  us,  first,  that  if  we  adopt  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  now  proposed  it  will 
disrupt  the  standard  method  of  marking. 
Second,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  label  coal  and  wheat  and 
other  bulk  products  of  that  kind.  Third, 
the  amendment  calls  on  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  reexamine  and  amend  bilat¬ 
eral  agreements.  That  is  within  the 
function  of  the  State  Department,  and 
not  that  of  the  ECA. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  often  happens  that  ECA  wants  to  buy 
some  products  which  were  manufactured 
for  our  domestic  market.  Maybe  there 
is  a  surplus  of  such  products,  maybe  the 
producers  are  willing  to  give  a  close  price 
in  order  to  have  the  products  move  and 
go  abroad.  But  under  the  pending 
amendment  ECA  could  not  buy  them, 
and  so  the  producer  in  this  country  would 
be  hurt,  and  the  recipient  nations  would 
be  unable  to  secure  articles  that  may  be 
available  at  low  prices. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  referred  to  his  interest  in  marketing. 
I  want  to  ask  him  how  successfully  the 
Post  Toasties  manufactured  in  his  State 
would  be  marketed  if  the  packages  had 
to  be  marked  both  on  the  inside  and  on 
the  outside  with  such  labels.  However, 
under  this  amendment  unless  the  boxes  of 
Post  Toasties  are  marked  with  such  la¬ 
bels  on  both  the  inside  and  the  outside, 
they  could  not  be  shipped  overseas  un¬ 
der  this  program.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  enjoy  that 
situation. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  yield  in  8 
minutes.  First,  there  are  some  other 
matters  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Very  well. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
ECA  believes  that  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  fully  cooperating  with  it 
in  letting  their  people  know,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  marketing  of  these 
products,  where  they  come  from.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  thi$  amend¬ 
ment  “would  cause  administrative  bur¬ 
dens,  delays,  and  expenses  which  would 
substantially  impede  the  operation  of  the 
European  recovery  program  without  ap¬ 
preciably  increasing  the  publicity  which 
is  now  being  given  to  United  States  con¬ 
tributions.” 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  turn  to  a 
different  subject.  I  regretted  very  much 
that  I  missed  participating  in  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  first  amendment 
voted  on  today,  that  calling  for  a  $1,000,- 
000,000  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  ECA  authorization.  I  hap- 
pended  to  be  in  the  cloakrooms  at  the 
time,  where  I  was  so  absorbed  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  amendment  on  the  bank-hold¬ 
ing-company  bill  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
bell  ring  to  announce  the  vote. 

However,  I  oppose  both  the  amend¬ 
ment  calling  for  a  $1,000,000,000  reduc¬ 
tion  and  the  amendment  calling  for  a 
$500,000,000  reduction. 

After  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  submitted  a  report  favoring  the 
full  amount  as  now  carried  in  the  bill, 
I  think  that  in  the  absence  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  on  my  own  behalf  I 
should  not  vote  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  authorization,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  that  last  year  in  that 
committee  we  went  more  fully  into  the 
needs  of  the  ECA  program  than  did  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  hope 
we  can  do  so  again. 

In  any  event,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  the  privilege,  when  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  comes  before  the  Senate, 
of  voting  for  any  amendments  which  he 
sees  fit  to  support. 

Certainly  I  am  as  much  interested  in 
economy  as  is  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  to  include 
-  in  this  program  anything  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  include  in  it. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  we  have  heard  much  discussion 
about  the  loss  of  China  and  about  who 
was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  China;  I 
do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  China,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  could  have  saved  China.  I  do  know 
that  that  loss  was  a  serious  one.  I  also 
know  that  we  in  the  Congress  made  the 
deliberate  decision — and  the  same  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — that  our  first  obligation  and  our 
primary  defense  against  the  tide  of  com¬ 
munism  was  in  western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
mention  a  subject  about  which  I  feel  very 
deeply,  and  it  is  this;  In  my  opinion 
we  are  not  going  to  save  western  Europe 
unless  we  save  Germany.  On  one  side  of 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  willy-nilly,  the 
Germans  have  gone  communistic.  On 
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the  other  side  of  that  gate  the  Germans 
are  making  a  fight  for  the  principles  of 
self-government  and  for  a  so-called  de¬ 
mocracy.  Even  though  it  is  not  exactly 
like  ours,  it  certainly  is  not  like  com¬ 
munism. 

I  had  an  interesting  conference  last 
week  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bremen. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  see  no  reason, 
and  neither  could  the  other  Germans  of 
western  Germany,  why  they  could  not 
manufacture  ships,  at  least,  and  sell 
them  to  the  nations  which  are  willing  to 
buy  ships  from  them.  He  said : 

We  can  give  employment  to  at  least  10,000 
men,  in  Bremen  alone,  to  make  ships  for 
Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian  countries 
and  for  South  Africa  who  now  are  oSering  us 
the  money  for  such  ships.  We  need  no  help 
or  no  materials  from  anyone.  All  we  need 
is  the  permission  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  that  matter  should  be  strongly 
urged  by  our  State  Department.  Why 
should  we  permit  such  opposition  action 
to  be  taken  by  Great  Britain  or  France  or 
any  other  country  which  does  not  want  to 
see  Germany  reestablished  and  is  willing 
to  have  Germany  remain  on  our  necks  for 
the  next  50  years,  which  does  not  want 
to  see  a  German  merchant  marine  es¬ 
tablished,  which  does  not  want  to  see 
the  German  shipyards  compete  with  its 
shipyards,  and  takes  that  position  at  our 
expense,  when  we  are  pouring  out  such 
vast  sums  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
western  European  countries? 

I  wish  that  more  of  us  had  heard  the 
speech  of  my  distinguished  desk  mate 
and  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  one  of  the 
ablest  and  finest  Members  of  this  body. 
I  was  with  him  in  Greece.  I  went  out 
to  see  the  undernourished  and  under¬ 
sized  olive  trees  from  which  the  Greeks 
were  picking  the  small  olives,  enough  to 
produce  perhaps  $5  worth  of  olive  oil  from 
28  olive  trees,  which  were  all  the  particu¬ 
lar  farmer  had.  He  said  that  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  Marshall  plan,  it  was  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  get  control  of  his  olive  trees. 
Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  would  not 
have  his  olive  trees  if  they  were  offered  to 
us;  even  if  they  could  be  transported  to 
the  United  States,  we  would  not  want 
them. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said — 
and  I  agree  with  him — that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  through  with  this  problem 
in  1952;  we  are  not  going  to  be  through 
with  it  then  in  Germany  or  in  Austria  or 
in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  chance  for  us 
to  save  some  money,  by  persuading  our 
allies  in  western  Europe  to  agree  that  the 
shipbuilding  plants  of  western  Germany 
may  resume  operation — our  allies  who 
either  are  so  afraid  of  a  reconstructed 
Germany  or  are  so  jealous  of  the  ability 
of  the  Germans  in  western  Germany  to 
compete  with  them,  that  they  want  to 
dismantle  the  German  plants. 

Thank  goodness,  the  Petersberg  agree¬ 
ment  last  November  stopped  the  dis¬ 
mantling  program.  However,  apparently 
these  allies  of  ours  do  not  want  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  reconstructed 
Germany.  Germany  is  essential  to  the 
industry  of  western  Europe,  and  she 
can  be  one  of  cur  most  valuable  allies. 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  hope  that  at  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  will  take  a  firm  stand  in 
favor  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Ger¬ 
many — not  from  a  military  standpoint, 
but  from  an  economic  standpoint — so 
that  eventually  we  shall  be  relieved  of 
the  terrible  burden  which  now  rests  upon 
our  taxpayers — a  burden  which  I  feel  we 
could  not  safely  avoid  in  the  first  place 
because  of  the  threats  of  communism  to 
our  own  national  security. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Ferguson], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired, 
and  he  does  not  have  remaining  any 
time  which  he  can  yield  to  any  other 
Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  amendment.  Of  course  we  have 
wished  to  make  it  known  to  the  people 
of  Europe  that  these  goods  are  coming 
from  the  United  States.  However,  the 
Administrator  says  that  the  difficulties 
and  the  expense  of  operating  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
now  proposed  would  be  interminable  and 
would  create  an  almost  impossible  sit¬ 
uation.  He  says  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  amendment 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
proposed  labeling  to  appear  both  on  the 
inside  and  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
ages.  No  doubt  the  labels  would  have 
to  be  printed  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  . 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton]  is  detained  on  official  business 
at  the  White  House. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

Murray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  {Mr. 

Sparkman]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 

ness. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Concr]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connect¬ 
icut  [Mr.  Benton],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Conor],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 37  • 


Aiken. 

Ives 

Russell 

Brewster 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Kem 

Taft 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Thye 

Cain 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Darby 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Malone 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Young 

Gurney 

Millikin 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

NAYS— 39 

Anderson 

Hill 

McKellar 

Connally 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Cordon 

Holland 

Magnuson 

Donnell 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Douglas 

Hunt 

Myers 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Frear 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Fulbright 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

George 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Graham 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Green 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Tydings 

NOT  VOTING — 20 

Benton 

Hickenlooper 

Pepper 

Capehart 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Chapman 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

Morse 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Murray 

Withers 

Gillette 

O’Conor 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wherry, 
was  rejected. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  my  amendment  E,  offered  on 
the  26th  of  April. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  “The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  (in¬ 
cluding  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany) 
if  such  country  refuses  to  join,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  with  the  other  participating 
countries  (including  the  zones  of  occupation 
of  Germany)  to  form  a  Federation  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  under  a  constitution 
which  would  vest  in  the  federation  all  power 
relating  to  (1)  tariffs,  trade,  and  currency 
within  and  among  such  countries  or  states 
and  between  such  countries  or  states  and 
countries  which  are  not  members  of  the 
federation;  and  (2)  the  defense  of  the  fed¬ 
eration. 

A  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  each  partici¬ 
pated  country  to  agree  it  will  join  in  a 
concerted  effort  with  the  participating 
countries  to  form  a  united  states  of 
Europe  similar  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  fur¬ 
ther  aid  under  the  ECA  dependent  on 
the  willingness  of  each  of  the  OEEC 
countries  to  join,  within  30  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  pending  act,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  form  the  united  states  of 
Europe.  All  efforts  of  the  ECA  to  break 
down  the  isolationist  and  nationalistic 
trade  barriers  within  the  European  realm 
have  been  of  little  avail.  Exchange  con¬ 
trols  like  import  and  export  licensing 
regulations,  bilateral  trade  treaties,  and 
other  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  trade 
cannot  properly  be  eliminated  without 
the  establishment  of  the  united  states 


of  Europe.  Any  hope  that  we  may  have 
to  strengthen  European  resistance 
against  Communist  aggression  is  un¬ 
founded  and  will  only  lull  us  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  The  only  salvation  of 
European  and  perhaps  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  lies  in  a  complete  negation  of  all  the 
historic  feuds  and  enmities  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

The  United  States,  in  giving  billions 
of  dollars  of  aid  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  may  well  force  such  conditions 
upon  the  recipients  of  our  largess.  It  is 
really  no  more  than  the  conditions  a 
banker  may  attach  to  a  loan.  The 
United  States  of  Europe  can  be  born  if 
we  lead  the  way.  We  cannot  expect  all 
Europe  to  take  that  historic  step  with¬ 
out  necessary  inducement  and  an  as¬ 
surance  that  such  a  step  will  not  only  be 
sanctioned,  but  actively  supported  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  opportunity 
to  bring  about  a  most  necessary  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  to  avoid  chaos  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  ultimate  economic  failure  in 
all  of  Europe  there  must  be  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  of  which  Germany  is 
a  part.  Only  within  the  context  of  Euro¬ 
pean  unity  is  there  the  opportunity  to 
direct  the  economic,  political,  and  spir¬ 
itual  forces  of  Germany  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  into  healthy  and  peace¬ 
ful  channels. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  because  today 
the  west  has  an  opportunity  to  unite  for 
defense,  Germany  is  in  a  formative  stage, 
the  idea  of  unity  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  lastly,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  assist 
the  United  States  of  Europe  in  getting 
established,  as  a  condition  of  further  aid. 

With  a  United  States  of  Europe,  Ger¬ 
many  would  no  longer  be  the  problem 
she  is  at  this  time.  We  are  now  torn 
between  allowing  Germany  to  become 
strong  industrially,  with  the  danger  that 
she  may  join  Russia  and,  through  that 
union,  seek  to  dominate  the  world,  or 
to  turn  her  into  a  harmless  agrarian 
state  with  our  endless  financial  support 
and  with  the  always  present  danger  that 
a  frustrated  Germany  would  ultimately 
join  Communist  Russia  anyway,  since 


Russia  is  offering  her  industrial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Russia  is  holding  out  to  Germany  the 
opportunity  to  produce  the  processed  and 
manufactured  goods  necessary  for  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  a  large  extent,  and  also  furnish 
Communist  China  with  such  supplies — 
it  will  be  a  great  temptation  to  a  Ger¬ 
many  now  being  subjected  to  the  stupid 
insane  policy  of  turning  them  into  an 
agrarian  state. 

Europe  could  become  a  strong  nation, 
no  longer  subject  to  rivalries,  distrust, 
and  suspicions.  We  could  deal  with 
Europe  as  one  nation.  This  nation  could 
deal  with  a  United  States  of  Europe  as 
with  Russia  or  China,  through  treaties, 
and  not  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  separate  government 
within  each  of  those  small  countries. 

Each  of  these  small  countries  main¬ 
tains  a  king,  a  dictator,  or  a  president, 
together  with  a  full  set  of  officials  and 
hangers  on,  including  the  deposed  kings 
and  dictators.  The  King  of  England 
draws  an  annual  salary  of  approximately 
$1,500,000.  This  was  of  no  concern  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  until 
such  funds  became  a  part  of  our  budget. 
A  United  States  of  Europe  would  ulti¬ 
mately  end  such  foolishness. 

Mr.  President,  each  separate  country 
of  the  16  ECA  countries  has  made  a  sep¬ 
arate  treaty  with  Russia  and  with  the 
iron-curtain  countries,  and  they  are 
furnishing  them  enough  goods  to  make 
a  start  toward  world  war  III.  They  are 
furnishing  the  goods  necessary  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  gains  in  eastern  Europe 
and  Communist  China.  That  is  done 
through  the  96  trade  treaties  which  the 
ECA  nations  have  made  with  Russia  and 
the  iron-curtain  countries,  selling  every¬ 
thing  from  monkey  wrenches  aid  loco¬ 
motives  to  ball  bearings  and  tool  steel, 
electrical  equipment,  and  freight  cars. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a 
list  of  such  96  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


List  of  most  recent  trade  agreements  between  OEEC  countries  and  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
[Note. — Insofar  as  possible  theeffective  date,  the  date  of  signature  (in  parentheses),  and  the  expiration  date'are  noted  under  “Period”] 


Agreement  partners 


Period 


Special  provisions 


Austria-Bulgaria__ . . . 

Austria-C  zechoslovakia _ _ 

Austria-Hungary _ _ 

Austria-Poland _ _ 

Austria-Yugoslavia _ _ _ 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Bulgaria. . . . 

Belgium-Luxemburg-C  zechoslovakia . . 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Finland  1 _ _ _ 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Hungary . . 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Poland  1 _ 

B  elgium-Luxem  burg-Rumania _ _ _ 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Yugoslavia _ 

Belgium-Luxemburg-U.  S.  S.  R_ . . 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Gennany  (Soviet  zone). 

Denmark-Bulgaria _ _ 

Denmark-Czechoslovakia  J _ _ 

Denmark-Finland 1 _ _ _ 

Denmark-Hungary _ 

Denmark-Poland _ 

Denmark-Rumania _ - _ 

Denmark-Y  ugoslavia _ _ _ _ 

Denmark-U.  S.  S.  R _ ; . 

Denmark-Germany  (Soviet  zone) . . 

France-  Bulgaria . . . . 

France-Czechoslovakia  1 _ 


Dec.  17,  1948,  to  Dec.  31,  1949;  supplemental  July  7,  1949 _ _ 

July  1  (July  15),  1949,  to  June  30, 1950 _ 

Sept.  1  (Sept.  13),  1949,  to  Aug.  31, 1950 _ _ 

July  15  (July  5),  1949,  to  July  31,  1950 . . . . 

Oct.  25  (Nov.  12),  1949,  to  Oct.  24, 1950 _ _ _ 

Apr.  21,  1947,  to  Apr.  21,  1948 _ _ _ 

Oct.  1  (Nov.  30),  1949,  to  Sept.  30,  1950 _ _ 

Nov.  6  (Dee.  16),  1948,  to  Nov.  5,  1949;  extended  to  May  5,  1950 _ 

Feb.  18  (Feb.  18),  1949,  to  Feb.  17,  1950 _ _ _ _ 

Apr.  13,  1950,  to  April  1951.. . . . . . 

Sept.  3,  1948,  to  Sept.  3,  1949 . . . . 

Sept.  11,  1948,  to  September  1949 . . . . . . . 

January  (Feb.  18),  1948  to  1949 . . 

Nov.  10,  1947,  to  Nov.  9,  1948 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

May  9,  1947,  to  May  9,  1948 . . . . . . . 

Dec.  1  (Dec.  17),  1949,  to  Nov.  30,  1950 _ _ _ _ _ 

May  1  (Mar.  22),  1949,  to  Apr.  30, 1950;  supplemental  Jan.  14,  1950 _ 

Mar.  1  (Feb.  24),  1950,  to  Feb.  28, 1951 . . 

Oct.  1  (Dec.  7),  1949,  to  Sept.  30, 1960 . . . 

Aug.  3, 1949 . . . . . . 

Apr.  1  (Apr.  8),  1949,  to  Mar.  31, 1950 . . . 

July  1  (July  8),  1948,  to  Dec.  31, 1949 . . . . . 

Jan.  1,  1949  (Dec.  20, 1948),  to  Dec.  31, 1949 _ _ _ 

June  15,  (June  10),  1947,  to  June  1,  1948.- . . . . . . 

Aug.  1  (Aug.  6),  1948,  to  Aug.  1,  1949;  supplemental  March  1949;  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mar.  31,  1950. 


Soviet  deliveries  scheduled  for  1948. 
deliveries  scheduled  for  1948-49. 


Belgium 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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List  of  most  recent  trade  agreements  between  OEEC  countries  and  countries  of  eastern  Europe — Continued 


Agreement  partners 

Period 

Franco-Finland... _ _ 

May  1  (May  201,  1949,  to  Apr.  30,  1950 

Franee-Hungary  1 2 . . . 

Nov.  1  (Dec.  2),  1949,  to  Oct.  30,  1950 

France- Poland _ _ _ 

■Tan.  1,  1949  (Dec.  29,  1948),  to  Dec.  31,  1949 

France  Rumania _ _ _ _ _ 

July  15  (July  6',  1946,  to  completion.. 

F  ran  ce-YueosIa  via _ 

May  21,  1949,  to  May  21,  1950... 

C'reece-Czcehoslovakia  1 .  . . 

Aug.  1,  1948,  to  Aug.  1,  1949 _ 

C-reoce-Finland  _  _  „  . 

Mar.  24.  1949 — indefinite  period _ _ 

Iccland-Czechcslovakia . 

Mar.  1  (Feb.  16),  1949,  to  Apr.  30,  1950 . . 

Iccland-Finland.  _ _ 

Iceland  Poland _  _ 

Jan.  1,  1950  (Nov.  18,  1949;,  to  Dec.  31,  1950 

Jrcland-U.  P.  S.  R _ _ _ _ 

No  renewal  of  1946  agreement.  _ 

Italv-Bulgaria . . . . . . 

November  1948  to  November  1949 _ 

ltalv-Czechoslovakia  . . .  . . . — 

October  1948  to  July  1949 . . . 

Italv-Finland .  . 

Nov.  1,  1949 — indefinite _ 

Italy-Hungary  1 . .  .  _ 

Jan.  1  (Feb.  S)  to  Dec.  31,  1950.. . . 

Italv-Poland.. _ _ 

July  1  (July  15)  1949,  to  June  30,  1952. 

Italy  Yugoslavia . . . . 

Aug.  4,  1949,  to  Aug.  3,  1950 _ _ 

Italy-U.  S.  S.  R _ _ _ 

Dec.  11,  1948.  to  Dec.  31,  1949 _ _ 

Italy-Gcrmany  (Soviet  zone).  _  _ 

June  1949  to  completion.  _ _ _ _ 

Netherlands- Bulgaria  1 . .  ... 

Jan.  1,  1950,  to  Dec.  31,  1950 _ 

Netherlands  Czechoslovakia . 

May  10  (May  10).  1949,  to  Apr.  30,  1950 _ 

Netherlands-Finland  . .  . 

June  1,  1949,  to  May  31,  1950 _ _ _  _ 

Netherlands-Hungary _  _ 

Jan.  1,  1949  (Dec.  20.  1948),  to  Dec.  31  1949:  supplemental:  Sept.  23, 1949 

NefherlanrLs-PoIand  1 _ _ _ 

(Mar.  22.  1950)  Dec.  31.  1950..  ...  _ 

Netherlands- Rumania _ _ _ _ 

Feb.  16  1948,  preliminary  agreement. . . 

Netherlands- Yugoslavia . 

Nov.  1  (Nov.  7),  1949,  to  Nov.  1,  1950 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Nctherlands-U.  S.  S.  R _ _ _ 

June  10  (July  2),  1948,  to  1S53 _ _ _ _ 

Netherlands-Gcrmany  (Soviet  zone) _ ...  ... 

July  30,  1949,  to  June  30,  1950 _ _ _ 

Norway-C  zechoslovakia _ _ 

Norway- Finland _ _ _ 

Nov.  1  (Sept.  30),  1949,  to  Oct.  31,  1950 _ ' 

Norway-Hungary _ _ _ _ 

Nov.  4,  1947,  to  Aug.  31,  1949;  extended  to  Dee.  31,  1949 _ 

Norwav-Polard  .  _  _ 

Jan.  1,1950  (Dec.  21,  1949),  to  Dec.  31,  1850 

Nor  wa  v-  Yu  gosla  via . . . . . 

Apr.  30  (Apr.  2),  1949,  to  Apr.  30,  1950... _ _ _ _ _ 

Norway-U.  S.  R.  R .  . 

Jan.  1  (Jan.  10),  1949,  to  Dec.  31,1949 . .  .  . 

Norway  Germany _  _ 

Jan.  1,  1949,  to  Dec.  31,  1949 . . . . 

Portugal- Finland  1 _  _ _ 

Jan.  1  (Jan.  12),  1950,  to  Dec.  31,  1950 _  _ 

Feb.  1  (Mar.  30),  1950,  to  Jan.  31,  1951  . i 

Sweden- Finland _  _ 

Apr.  1  (Mar.  29),  1950,  to  Mar.  31, 1951.. . . . 

Dec.  1  (Nov.  30),  1949,  to  Nov.  30, 1950 _ _ _ _ _ 

Sweden-Poland  A  _ _ _  _ 

Cet.  1  (Oct.  29),  1849,  to  Oct.  31, 1950  . 

Swcden-U.  S.  S.  R  _ _ _ 

Jan.  1,  (Apr.  2),  1949,  to  Dec.  31, 1949  . . 

•Tan.  1,  1949”  (Nov.  9, 1948),  to  Dec.  31, 1949 . . 

Jan.  1, 1950  (Dec.  22, 1949),  to  Dec.  31, 1950 _ _ 

Oct.  1  (Oct.  22),  1948,  to  Sept.  30, 1949.  _ _ ” _ 

Julv  1  (June  26),  1949,  to  1954... _ _ _ 

March  4,  1947,  to  March  1950 . . . . . . . . . 

Switzerland-U.  S.  S.  R _  _  _ 

Apr.  1  (Mar.  17),  1948,  to  Apr.  1949;  extended  to  December  1949 _ 

July  20  (July  20),  1947,  to  July  20,  1948 _ _ _ 

Turkey-Czechoslovakia  _ _ 

July  1  (July  9),  1949,  to  June  30,  1950 _ _ _ 

Jam  5,  1950,”  to  June  30, 1951  ... _ ________ . . 

Mar.  13,  1950  .  _  _ 1 _  _ 

Aug.  1  (Aug.  9),  1947,  to  Julv  31,  1950... _ _ _ 

Dec.  26,  1949,  to  1954 _ _ _ 

Dec.  27’  1947’  to  1951 _ _ _ 

Oct.  4,  1947,  to  Dec.  31,  1947;  extended  to  Dec.  31,  1949...  _ 

Germany  (Trizone) -Czechoslovakia . 

Dec.  3  (Oct.  1),  1948,  to  Sept.  30,  1949;  protocols  supplementing  and 

extending  agreement  to  Sept.  30,  1950;  Mar.  16,  1949,  to  Oct.  1,  1949. 

Oct.  l’(Oct.  20),  1949,  to  Sept.  30,  1950’ _ _ _ 

Germany  (Tr:zone)-Poland__  _ 

July  5,  1949,  to  June  30, 1950 _  . 

Germany  (Trizone)-Germany  (Soviet  zone) _ 

Oct.  8,  1949,  to  June  30, 1950  _  .  _ _ _ 

Special  provisions 


Investment  agreement,  Mar.  19,  1948,  to  1952. 


August  1947  agreement  reported  to  have  been 
automatically  renewed  for  1  year. 


Barter  deals  within  framework  of  agreement  of 
July.  2,  1947. 


Investment  agreements,  Nov.  1,  1949  (Jan  23, 
19501  to  Nov  1, 1952. 

Investment  agreement,  Nov.  28,  1947.  to  Novem 
ber  1952. 

Investment  agreement,  December  1948  to  Decern 
ber  1951. 

Interim  agreement. 


Efforts  for  new  agreement  unsuccessful,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949. 

Investment  agreement,  Feb.  1,  1948,  to  January 
1951. 

Investment  agreement. 


Agreement  reported  suspended. 

Investment  agreement,  Mar.  19, 1847  to  1954. 
Investment  agreement,  Apr.  15  (Apr.  12),  1947, 
to  Apr.  15, 1954. 

Investment  and  credit  agreement,  October  1946 
to  Dec.  31, 1951. 


Investment  agreement. 

Investment  agreement,  October  1948-53:  annua 
quotas. 

Investment  schedules,  Apr.  1,  1948  to  1951. 


No  quotas  scheduled. 


Investment  agreement,  not  all  goods  have  annual 
quotas. 

Investment  agreement,  U.  S.  S.  R.  deliveries 
February  to  September  1948,  United  Kingdom 
deliveries,  1948-51. 


1  Indicates  new  agreement,  extension,  or  other  change  in  status  of  agreement  since  preparation  of  DRE-IP-EER-64,  Jan  16,  1950. 

2  Change  due  to  new  information  on  agreement  previously  included. 


Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada  will  permit  me 
to  say  that  in  the  considered  view  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  Eu¬ 
rope  is  foredoomed  in  every  conceivable 
way  if  it  does  not  agree  to  federate.  I 
am  not  an  authority  as  to  how  such  fed¬ 
eration  can  best  be  secured.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


what  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  the 
Senator’s  amendment  is,  beginning  on 
line  6,  reading  as  follows: 

If  such  country  refuses  to  join,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  with  the  other  participating 
countries — - 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  language? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  force  a  union  immediately,  but  they 


could  at  least  show  a  concerted  effort 
immediately  to  do  what  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  EC  A  says  he  is  trying  to 
get  them  to  do,  but  in  which  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  no  progress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUL3RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  first  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
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from  Nevada  that  I  think  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  sponsored  amendments 
to  the  original  ECA  Act  last  year.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas!  and  I  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution.  That  has  been  more  than  three 
years  ago. 

I  endorse  the  idea  of  a  European  fed¬ 
eration,  and  I  am' thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  Senator’s  argument  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter.  I  would  hope  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  our  State  Department  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  a  movement.  However,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
achieve  it.  I  think  it  is  too  arbitrary  to 
require  it  as  a  condition  of  aid.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  effec¬ 
tive  that  can  be  done  until  our  own 
Department  of  State  is  brought  around 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Secretary  of  State  stated  quite  definitely 
that  he  did  not  think  the  peoples  of 
Europe  or  the  governments  of  Europe 
were  ready  for  the  move.  I  disagree 
with  that,  purely  as  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment.  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  agree  that  it  is  a  timely 
move.  In  fact,  I  think  a  much  better 
time  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  a  brief  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  believe  that  unless  there 
is  some  reward  held  out  for  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  form  a  federation,  it  is  unlikely 
to  come  about? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that 
that  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  reward,  for  encourage¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  last  year  was  in  that  form.  But 
I  did  not  make  it  a  condition  precedent 
to  aid  that  they  should,  within  30  days, 
join  in  such  a  confederation.  I  think 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  agree 
to  that.  Even  though  they  are  inclined 
to  favor  and  would  like  to  achieve  such 
a  confederation,  our  own  Government 
has  never  endorsed  or  approved  it.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  require  them  to  do 
something  which  our  own  Department 
of  State  has  not  yet  accepted  as  a  good 
idea.  I  profoundly  regret  that  it  has 
not  accepted  it,  but  I  cannot  jump  from 
that  and  say  that  European  countries 
must  do  it  within  30  days.  I  think  that 
would  be  entirely  too  harsh  a  require¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  be  met,  and  it  would 
cause  resentment  on  their  part. 

I  must  admit  that  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  entirely  correct  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it.  I  think  it  should  have  been 
part  of  the  policy  in  the  original  ECA 
Act.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that 
it  was  not  done.  I  think  that  by  this 
time  we  would  have  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  and  would  have  provided  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  project. 

While  I  am  supporting  the  idea,  so 
far  as  my  own  hope  for  achieving  real 
accord  in  the  situation  in  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  much  less  sure  of  that  to¬ 
day  than  I  had  hoped  I  would  be.  We 
have  bought  time,  and  I  hope  that  be¬ 


fore  long  the  light  may  strike  our  State 
Department. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  came  around 
to  the  view,  last  September,  that  there 
should  be  an  effective  campaign  carried 
on.  I  think  he  has  done  everything  he 
can  do  to  persuade  the  people  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  such  a  confeder¬ 
ation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Mr.  McCloy,  the  director  of  our  policy 
and  operations  in  Germany  at  this  time, 
stated  a  few  weeks  ago  that  unless  there 
is  such  a  union  of  European  states  noth¬ 
ing  can  really  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  hope  that  state¬ 
ment,  together  with  what  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  said,  will  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  that  that  De¬ 
partment  will  adopt  it  as  a  policy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  one  more  minute,  please? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  one  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  idea  should  have  the  backing 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  its  present 
form,  although,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  the  Senate  should  consider  very 
seriously  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  the 
European  nations.  It  is  very  much  in 
line  with  the  resolution  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic 
community.  The  whole  idea  is  to  find 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  western  European 
nations  may  be  better  coordinated  and 
made  more  effective  in  the  building  up 
of  western  civilization  in  its  struggle 
with  communism. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  federation  of  Europe,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  I  believe  as  thoroughly 
as  anyone  that  we  shall  not  have  peace 
and  the  right  kind  of  integration  until 
such  a  step  is  taken.  However,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  federation  cannot  come  from 
without,  and  it  cannot  come  by  force. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  forcing  a  situation. 
What  must  be  done  is  everlastingly  to 
hold  before  Europe  the  promise  that  fed¬ 
eration  will  bring  their  own  salvation. 
When  they  once  become  convinced  of 
that,  federation  will  come  about.  How¬ 
ever,  until  they  do  become  convinced 
of  it.  It  will  not  come  about. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  that  there  is  little  propriety 


in  our  country  attempting  to  tell  the 
nations  of  Europe  what  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  they  should  have? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  to  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  states.  We  cannot  impose  our 
wills  on  them  without  destroying  theirs. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  be¬ 
tween  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  “The  Administrator  shall  ter¬ 
minate  the  provisions  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  if 
the  government  of  such  country,  or  any 
agency  or  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1950,  acquire  or  operate,  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  basic  industry  thereof,, 
other  than  industries  the  acquisition  of 
which  was  completed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  act.” 

Mr.  KEM.  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  this  amendment.  It  was 
offered  last  year  to  the  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  and  also  to  the  ECA  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  Therefore  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Senate  long  in  discussing  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not  to  for¬ 
bid  any  European  country  to  do  anything 
it  has  in  mind  to  do.  It  simply  says 
that  if  a  country  continues  to  socialize 
or  nationalize  basic  industry  it  cannot 
be  done  with  money  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
unscramble  any  eggs.  So  far  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  what  they  have 
done  is  so  much  water  over  the  dam. 
The  amendment  simply  says:  “From  this 
time  on  you  cannot  use  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers  as  a  slush  fund  for 
experiments  in  socialism.” 

The  Senator  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  Lucas], 
in  referring  to  the  argument  that  was 
made  sometime  ago  by  me  regarding 
this  amendment,  expressed  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  I  had  said  so  much  about  Eng¬ 
land  and  not  very  much  about  the  other 
Marshall-plan  countries.  I  should  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  England 
alone.  It  applies  to  any  Marshall-plan 
country  which  continues  to  socialize  or 
nationalize  basic  industries. 

In  the  second  place,  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois — and  I 
am  sorry  that  he  is  not  on  the  floor — that 
the  reason  I  directed  my  attention  in  the 
discussion  to  England  is  that  England 
by  all  odds  is  the  largest  beneficiary 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  Let  us  look 
at  the  allotments.  I  have  before  me  the 
cumulative  list  to  March  15,  1950. 
United  Kingdom,  $2,417,000,000.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned  par- 
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ticularly  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Let  us  see  what  they  received.  Den¬ 
mark,  $197,000,000.  Norway,  $182,000,- 
000.  Sweden,  $88,000,000. 

I  do  not  have  before  me  the  census 
figures,  but  to  relieve  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  from  any  concern  about  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
this  matter,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  many  more  people  of  English  and 
Scottish  descent  resident  in  Missouri 
than  descendants  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
peoples  put  together.  If  that  fact  had 
any  effect  on  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  it  certainly  would  not 
have  led  him  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Would  the  adoption 
of  the  Senator’s  amendment  affect  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  been  socialized  or 
nationalized  in  the  past,  or  would  it  ap¬ 
ply  only  from  the  date  of  its  adoption? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  looks  entirely  to  the 
future.  It  makes  no  effort  to  unscramble 
any  eggs.  Since  the  amendment  has 
been  before  the  Senate,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  fact  has  taken  place.  The  British 
Socialist  Government  has  continued  its 
lease  on  life  with  American  dollars.  It 
seems  clear  that  only  the  vast  array  of 
gifts  from  the  American  people  has  en¬ 
abled  the  present  Government  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  come  through  another  election 
and  to  impose  on  the  British  people 
further  and  additional  experiments  in 
socialism. 

There  is  one  more  fact  in  that  con¬ 
nection  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  disposition  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  Socialist 
program.  The  nationalization  of  steel 
takes  effect  on  January  1.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Attlee  has  been  asked  whether  the 
Government  had  any  intention  of  aban¬ 
doning  that.  He  said,  “Any  statute  on 
the  statute  books  will  be  enforced.”  In 
other  words,  the  British  are  going  right 
ahead  with  that  program.  The  great 
British  Government-owned  cartel  will 
hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
so  many  producers  in  this  country  in 
so  many  varied  fields  of  activity. 

The  only  argument  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  any  force  at  all  is  that 
we  would  be  interfering  with  the  internal 
politics  or  economy  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
that.  In  the  first  place,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  ECA  never  has  hesitated 
to  impose  regulations,  requirements,  and 
restrictions  on  the  beneficiaries  of 
American  aid. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  ECA  to  keep  the  various 
nations  from  going  communistic,  and  is 
not  a  further  purpose  of  ECA,  if  not 
the  real  purpose,  to  bring  about  such 
a  climate  in  the  participating  countries 
that  they  will  not  adopt  communism? 
Therefore,  are  we  not  already  attempting 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  these  various  nations? 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  done 
that,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say 
that  he  has  done  it  in  the  past  and 
intends  to  do  it  in  the  future.  Under 
those  circumstances,  how  can  it  be 
argued  with  any  sincerity  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  do  something  which 
its  agents,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  other 
officials  of  ECA,  are  themselves  doing? 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  done  the  same  thing.  A  few  days 
ago  I  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Grady,  the  American  Minister  to  Greece 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  in 
which  Mr.  Grady  set  forth  in  great 
detail  exactly  what  America  would  ex¬ 
pect  Greece  to  do  in  connection  with 
its  internal  constitutional  structure  and 
in  connection  with  its  economy  if  the 
Greek  people  were  to  continue  to  enjoy 
ECA  aid. 

I  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Honor¬ 
able  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  Korea, 
in  which  he  laid  down  the  law  to  Korea 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  did  not  discontinue  certain 
practices,  political  and  economic,  aid 
from  America  would  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  there  not  this 
additional  fact — and  I  think  the  Senator 
has  clarified  his  amendment — that  in 
times  past  apparently  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  amendments  proposed  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries 
by  dealing  with  situations  where  the 
countries  had  already  socialized  indus¬ 
try?  I  understand  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  do  that.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Senator  may  be  on  sound  ground. 
If  anyone  feels  that  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  apt  to  function  better  than 
any  program  of  socialization  he  should 
support  this  amendment.  This  is  even 
more  true  if  one  is  convinced  that  more 
socialization  is  going  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  economy  of  the  country.  As  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
he  does  not  say  in  the  amendment  that 
the  countries  cannot  go  ahead  and  so¬ 
cialize  if  they  care  to  do  so.  He  merely 
says  that  they  cannot  do  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  funds  furnished  by  the 
United  States  from  taxes  levied  upon  the 
free- enterprise  system.  If  they  feel  that 
they  can  close  the  dollar  gap  by  com¬ 
pletely  socializing,  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so.  The  amendment  only 
prevents  the  use  of  American  dollars  for 
this  additional  socializing  process.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  California  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  appearance  last  year 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  California  is 
now  a  member,  said  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  socialism  slows  up  the  productive 
process. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  brief  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  Great  Britain  one  of  the  most 
efficient  industries  has  been  the  steel  in¬ 


dustry,  which  is  not  socialized?  I  am 
sure  I  have  read  in  British  papers  that 
even  many  of  the  British  union  people 
in  the  steel  industry  have  been  very  much 
opposed  to  the  socialization  of  that  in¬ 
dustry,  because  they  think  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  for  both  the  British 
workingman,  as  well  as  for  the  others, 
in  keeping  the  industry  from  being 
socialized. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
correct,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  dollars  we  have  sent  to  the 
participating  European  countries  which 
are  socialized  have  served  to  cushion  the 
people  there  from  the  severe  privations 
which  would  have  inevitably  accom¬ 
panied  the  socialistic  schemes  upon 
which  they  had  entered.  The  British 
Government  has  nationalized  or  social¬ 
ized  10  basic  industries. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  argue  this  question.  It  has 
been  voted  upon  before  in  connection 
with  the  other  Kem  amendments,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  would  care  for 
argument  on  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  and  let  us  go  on 
with  something  more  constructive. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem], 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness.  • 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

Johnson]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

Murray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  With¬ 
ers].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Typings]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mi'.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 17 


Brewster 

Ecton 

Martin 

Bridges 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

Butler 

Jenner 

Wherry 

Byrd 

Kem 

Williams 

Darby 

Knowland 

Young 

Dworshak 

Malone 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken. 

Hoey 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Holland 

Millikin 

Benton 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Cain 

Hunt 

Neely 

Connally 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Stennis 

George 

Lodge 

Taft 

Graham 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Green 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

McFarland 

Thye 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

McMahon 

Hill 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING— 

24 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Capehart 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Chapman 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Flanders 

Morse 

Vandenberg 

Gillette 

Murray 

Watkins 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Withers 

So  Mr.  Kem’s  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
George  in  the  Chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  16, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “subsection” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “subsections.” 


On  page  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  5. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  5  and  6,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  nation,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  individual,  engaged,  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  in  destroying,  restricting,  or 
limiting  operations  of  the  peacetime  indus¬ 
trial  potential  of  any  area,  people,  or  na¬ 
tion  which  may  be  receiving  assistance  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  stop 
the  further  dismantling  of  plants  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  peacetime  goods  in  Ger¬ 
many.  If  any  blind,  stupid  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  pursued  by  our  country 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  the  dis¬ 
mantling  program  in  Germany.  The 
American  taxpayers  through  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  paying  very  substantial 
sums  each  year  to  help  maintain  the 
self-sufficiency  of  Germany.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  plant  which  is  dis¬ 
mantled  makes  it  more  difficult  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  become  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  peacetime  industries,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Absolutely,  yes.  This 
dismantling  program  had  its  inception 
under  the  old  Morgenthau  plan,  which 
certainly  represented  a  blind,  stupid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  which  since  has  been  so  recog¬ 
nized  by  most  people. 

There  was  some  reason  for  disman¬ 
tling  and  transferring  various  plants 
which  were  declared  to  be  in  excess  of 
Germany’s  needs,  to  some  of  the  Allied 
countries  which  had  suffered  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  German  aggression  in  the  last 
war.  But,  to  me,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  excuse  for  dismantling  or  destroy¬ 
ing  plants,  or  removing  them  to  Russia 
and  to  the  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  Great  Britain  is  wantonly 
destroying  peacetime  industries  which 
will  compete  with  her,  because  she  knows 
that  a  Socialist  economy  cannot  compete 
with  private  industry,  and  that  by  that 
destruction  in  Germany  and  also  by  what 
she  is  attempting  to  put  over  in  Japan  by 
sending  trade  missions  there,  she  is  piling 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  states 
exactly  what  is  happening. 

But  in  spite  of  protests  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
various  conferences  and  meetings  which 
have  been  held  on  the  subject,  dis¬ 
mantling  continues.  I  remember,  in  the 
fall  of  1947,  meeting  with  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  State  Department  in  New 
York,  before  members  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate  left  for  an 
inspection  of  Germany  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  We  were  told  by  this 
individual  that  dismantling  had  stopped. 
In  a  week’s  time  we  saw  with  our  own 
eyes  that  it  continued. 


For  instance,  one  of  the  scarce  items, 
at  that  period  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  was  soap.  Soap  was 
rationed.  The  monthly  ration  was  a  little 
piece  about  as  big  as  one  finds  in  a  hotel 
in  the  United  States,  somewhat  blown 
up  with  air.  Only  through  ration  cards 
was  such  soap  given  to  patients  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  other  invalids,  or  nursing  mothers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  carried  the  dis¬ 
mantling  program  too  far.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  commodities  we  have 
furnished  under  ECA  to  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1948-49.  The  list 
comprises  articles  which  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  some  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
destroyed. 

When  the  war  ended,  together  with 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  we 
divided  Germany  into  four  zones.  The 
Russians  were  given  eastern  Germany, 
the  breadbasket  of  Germany.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
took  the  industrial  sections  of  Germany. 
That  division  of  Germany  into  zones 
caused  a  serious  economic  upheaval  in 
Germany.  If  Germany  is  ever  to  be  on  a 
self-sufficient  basis  she  must  be  allowed 
to  manufacture  not  only  the  products 
which  her  own  people  need  but  products 
in  sufficient  excess  so  she  can  go  into  the 
world  markets  and  exchange  them  for 
food  products. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  earlier  today 
made  an  impassioned  plea  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  Germany. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  wants 
to  do,  but  what  bothers  me  is  whether 
the  problem  is  one  which  relates  to  ECA, 
and  whether  a  provision  respecting  it 
should  be  placed  in  an  ECA  bill,  or  if  it 
should  be  handled,  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  forthcoming  conference  on  the 
very  issue  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
can  be  handled  unless  it  is  taken  care  of 
in  a  bill  providing  aid  for  Europe. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  British  are  de¬ 
stroying  peacetime  industries.  They  are 
now  destroying  the  harbor  of  Hamburg. 
How  can  such  things  be  prevented  ex¬ 
cept  through  an  amendment  to  the  ECA 
legislation  providing  that  no  funds  shall 
be  authorized  for  destroying,  restricting, 
or  limiting  peacetime  industries?  How 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  can  oppose  the  amendment  is  be¬ 
yond  my  comprehension.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  result  in  decreas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
us  to  expend  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

Mi-.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  dismantling 
is  concerned,  I  have  not  approved  all  of 
the  program  which  has  been  carried  out 
to  date.  I  could  see  reasonable  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  removal  of  some  plants 
to  countries  allied  with  us  which  suffered 
destruction  of  their  own  plants  during 
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the  war.  The  amendment,  however,  in 
no  way  affects  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  The  amendment  looks  only  to  the 
future,  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  If  we  continue 
to  pour  out  millions  of  American  dollars 
in  order  to  maintain  German  economy 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  then  in  justice  to 
Germany  as  well  as  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  let  us  take  this  step  to  strike  the 
shackles  off  Germany.  Then  Germany 
can  begin,  in  an  effective  way,  to  help 
herself,  and  in  turn  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  dismantling  which  is  going  on 
at  this  very  moment. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  German  workers  pro¬ 
testing  the  dismantling  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  said,  this  is  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem;  but  we  have  to  start  to  work  on  it 
somewhere. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  time 
and  time  again,  but  the  buck  has  been 
passed  from  one  agency  and  from  one 
department  to  another,  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  to  the  ECA,  to  the  State 
Department,  and  around  and  about. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  a  definite  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  an  end  to  this  buck  passing. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  how  the  Senate  will  act 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  have  had 
some  very  interesting  issues  handed  to 
us  today  in  the  Senate.  When  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate  voted  against  the 
proper  labeling  of  American  goods  go¬ 
ing  to  Europe  under  this  program — do¬ 
ing  so  by  a  vote  of  39  to  37 — the  majority 
gave  us  quite  an  issue.  I  will  enjoy  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  people  in  our  country  about 
this  issue. 

If  we  are  going  to  permit  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  dismantling  program,  thus 
saddling  more  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
backs  of  American  taxpayers,  certainly 
this  is  the  time  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  continuous  argument 
is  being  made  by  the  ECA  Administrator 
to  the  effect  that  dismantling  is  about 
over,  and  that  nothing  much  in  the  way 
of  dismantling  is  contemplated  in  the 
coming  year,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in 
an  executive  session  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  it  was  developed  that  a 
document  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  had  received  shows  the 
exact  status  of  different  installations  in 
Germany  and  reveals  that  plant  after 
plant  is  still  being  dismantled? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  so  at  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  exhibit  comprising  a 
formal  British  order  for  the  destruction 
of  certain  German  plants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sub¬ 


mit  that  order  for  printing  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Disarmament  Group, 

Land  Commissioner’s  Office, 
Hannover,  Baor  5,  February  27,  1950. 
Ministry  of  Economics, 

Herr  Ing.  Kiehle, 

4,  Hinueberstrasse,  Hannover. 

REICHSWERKE 

The  above  plant  has  been  reviewed  and  as 
a  result  it  has  been  decided  that  the  build¬ 
ings  and  foundations  of  buildings  will  be 
treated  as  follows,  provided  the  use  to  which 
the  site  is  to  be  put  is  approved. 

(a)  Buildings  to  be  permanently  retained: 
102,  104,  106,  to  112,  201  (2  Bldgs.),  202,  (2 
Bldgs.),  203  to  206,  207  (2  structures),  208  (2 
structures),  209  to  216,  217  to  236,  247,  253 
(destroy  foundations  adjoining),  306,  308 
(building  only,  destroy  tank  foundations), 
313  A,  315,  316  to  332,  333  B,  338,  342,  344, 
348,  403,  405,  407,  409,  414  to  420  512,  601, 
602,  603,  606,  607,  609  (destroy  pill  box 
inside)  701  to  724,  750,  751,  756,  773,  802, 
803,  805  901  to  905. 

(b)  Buildings  to  be  retained  subject  to 
modification:  246,  248  to  252,  254,  304,  304  A, 
305,  305  A,  306  A,  339,  345,  404,  406,  408,  501, 
507,  510,  510  A,  608  A,  609,  753  to  755,  762,  764, 
766,  804. 

(c)  Buildings  to  be  destroyed:  216  A,  (DB 
4964) ,  239  to  241,  6  harbour  bunkers  between 
buildings  235  and  260  A,  260  A-  262,  263,  264 
(2  Bldgs.)  265  (2  Bldgs.),  267,  268  (2  struc¬ 
tures),  269  (incl.  4  chimneys  adjoining),  270, 
301,  301  A,  302,  302  A,  303,  303  A,  314  (DB 
4962),  340,  346,  347,  402,  403  A,  410  to  413, 
501  A,  501  B,  502  (DB  4969/1),  503  (DB 
4969/2),  509,  511,  514,  604,  605  (DB  4963), 
609  A,  752,  752  A,  758  to  761,  763,  767  (3 
structures),  768  (3  structures),  769  (3  struc¬ 
tures),  771. 

(d)  Buildings  to  be  removed  and  founda¬ 
tions  destroyed:  401,  504. 

(e)  Foundations  to  be  destroyed:  237,  238, 
242  to  245,  adjoining  253  and  254,  255  to  261, 
261  A,  266  (2  structures),  307,  307  A,  308  and 
308  A  (tank  foundations) ,  309,  310  to  312,  309 
A  to  312  A,  313,  333  (but  retain  crane  run¬ 
way,  334,  337  (but  retain  crane  runway), 
341,  343,  508,  608,  611,  757,  765,  772,  801. 

(/)  Buildings  and  foundations  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  if  plant  removed:  101,  103,  105. 

( g )  Buildings  already  removed  or  de¬ 
stroyed:  113,  271,  315  A,  349,  513,  602  A,  610, 
770. 

The  retention  of  roads,  railways  and  other 
services  will  be  considered  later. 

The  details  of  obnoxious  features  in  the 
various  buildings  which  are  for  modification 
will  be  sent  to  you  in  due  course.  When  you 
have  received  these  you  will  be  asked  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  scheme  for 
the  use  of  the  Plant. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  above  decisions 
have  been  taken  by  the  Regional.  Demilitar¬ 
isation  Committee  and  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  that  no  question  of  the  future 
use  of  buildings  and  foundations  shown 
above  for  destruction  will  be  entertained. 

J.  Lee, 

Secretary,  Regional  Demilitarisation 

Committee,  Land  Niedersachsen. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment.  It  is  not  the  way  to 
handle  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCloy  is  abroad  now  and  is  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  steps  he  can  take  to  rectify 
the  situation. 


If  we  adopt  this  amendment  or  other 
amendments  of  this  sort,  we  shall  simply 
hinder  and  hamper  and  hogwash  and 
hog-tie  this  program. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to. the  amende 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],-  for 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness  . 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

Byrd]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

Murray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby],  the  senior  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the  Senator 
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from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 27 


Brewster 

Frear 

Martin 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Russell 

Butler 

Kem 

Stennis 

Cain 

Knowland 

Taft 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Eastland 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Malone 

NAYS — 44 

Williams 

Aiken 

Holland 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Connally 

Hunt 

Millikin 

Cordon 

Ives 

Myers 

Donnell 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neely 

Ellender 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Ferguson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

George 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Graham 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Green 

Leahy 

Taylor 

Hayden 

Lehman 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hendrickson 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Hill 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Hoey 

McFarland 

NOT  VOTING— 

25 

Benton 

Hickenlooper 

Pepper 

Byrd 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chapman 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Darby 

Morse 

Withers 

Downey 

Murray 

Young  ■ 

Flanders 

O’Conor 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr. 
Wherry,  and  Mr.  Eastland,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
offer  a  committee  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
wish  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
amendment  be  read,  or  that  it  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  it  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  read,  because  I  want  it  considered 
immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

Title  V 

Sec.  501:  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Act  for  International  Development.” 

Sec.  502.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working 
and  living  conditions,"  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  503.  Within  the  limits  of  appropria¬ 
tions  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  their  related  organizations,  and 
to  other  international  organizations,  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  them  which  will  contribute  to  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  would  participation  in  comparable 
programs  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Sec.  504.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  administer  bilateral  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any 
United  States  Government  agenoy  and,  in  bo 
doing — 

(a)  to  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs; 


(b)  to  seek  the  participation  of  private 
agencies  and  persons  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable: 

(c)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  with,  and  make  advances  and 
grants  to,  appropriate  persons,  corporations, 
or  other  bodies  of  persons,  or  to  State,  local, 
or  foreign  governments  for  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs:  Provided,  That  with  respect 
to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  annual  appropriations 
or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made 
available,  may  not  run  beyond  June  30,  1952; 

(d)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

Sec.  505.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  4,  the  President  shall 
make  assistance  available  only  where  he  de¬ 
termines  that  the  country  being  assisted 
pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 
provides  all  necessary  information  concern¬ 
ing  such  program  and  gives  it  full  publicity; 
seeks  the  greatest  possible  coordination  of  its 
technical  assistance  programs;  and  coop¬ 
erates  with  other  participating  countries  in 
the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills. 

Sec.  506.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  this 
title,  and  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  507.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title — 

(a)  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
one  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  pursuant  to  section  7  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  this  title,  shall  be 
responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
managing  the  programs  herein  authorized. 
He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum; 

(b)  such  additional  civilian  personnel, 
including  attorneys,  may  be  employed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
title.  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

(c)  persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
assigned  for  such  duty  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999) 
as  amended,  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  which  shall  not  exceed  those  es¬ 
tablished  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed 
to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Act; 

(d)  alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 

(e)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices 
or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  at¬ 
tached  with  any  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign  government  agency  or  with  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges, 
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rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits,  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  of  the  United  States  Government  agency 
from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  there¬ 
from  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  such  agency  from  funds 
available  under  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  another  government. 

Sec.  508.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  authorized 
and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
through  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000,  including  any  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined 
in  section  10  herein,  under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for 
under  this  title  may  be  carried  on  under  such 
appropriations  or  under  authority  granted 
in  appropriations  acts  to  enter  into  contracts 
pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations. 
The  President  may  allocate  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
the  purposes  of  ths  title  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  au¬ 
thority  governing  the  activities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated. 

Sec.  509.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  operations 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  510.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
“technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

Sec.  511.  All  authority  granted  in  this  title 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1955,  unless  extended 
by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  read  a  substitute  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  call  it  up  for  action.  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title: 

Title  V 

Whereas  there  are  presently  before  Con¬ 
gress  proposals  for  stimulating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  for  capital  investment  in  and  provid¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  for  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa,  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  and  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  and 

Whereas  it  is  contended  that  Congress  has 
already  enacted  laws  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  these  proposals  such  as:  Public 
Law  643  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  author¬ 
izing  membership  in  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  863  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  providing  for  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  565  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  authorizing  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization;  Public  Law  174 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
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Organization;  Public  Law  402  of  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress,  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948;  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  584  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
authorizing  student  exchange  with  foreign 
countries;  Public  Law  369  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  creating  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  Public  Law  173  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress,  establishing  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  Public  Law  171  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  providing  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  many  .  colleges  and  universities, 
religious  organizations,  business  firms,  and 
private  agencies,  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the 
Institute  of-  International  Education,  and 
others  are  presently  engaged  in  some  types 
of  technical  assistance  to  various  foreign 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  and  important 
nature  of  these  proposals  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  existing  legislation,  activities,  and 
programs  demand  intensive  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  prior  to  congressional  action: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  501.  There  is  therefore  created  a  bi¬ 
partisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  such  proposals,  existing 
legislation,  activities,  and  programs  intended 
to  stimulate  capital  investment  in  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Number  and  appointment: 
The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  24 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private  life; 

(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Vice  President, 
four  from  the  Senate  and  four  from  private 
life;  and 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

(b)  (1)  Political  affiliation:  Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  in  subsection 

(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  par¬ 
ties. 

(2)  In  selecting  the  Republican  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House, 
the  Vice  President  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
are  respectfully  requested  to  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  House,  re¬ 
spectively. 

(c)  Vacancies:  Any  vacancy  in  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  503.  The  commission  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  504.  Thirteen  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
compensation  op  members  op  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Members  of  Congress:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
commission  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  from  the  executive  branch: 
The  members  of  the  commission  who  are  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  each  receive  the  compensation  which 


he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  member 
of  the  commission,  plus  such  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  if  any  (notwithstanding  section 
6  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended; 
39  Stat.  582;  5  U.  S.  C.  58),  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $12,500;  and 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  commission. 

(c)  Members  from  private  life:  The  mem¬ 
bers  from  private  life  shall  each  receive  $50 
per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  506.  The  commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
expenses  of  the  commission 

Sec.  507.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

expiration  of  the  commission 

Sec.  508.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
section  509  (b),  the  commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Investigation:  The  commis¬ 
sion  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  proposals  and  existing  legislation,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  programs  of  the  type  described  in 
section  501. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  is  convened  and  organized, 
the  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  attention  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  commission’s  recommendations 
and  the  peace,  security,  and  solvency  of 
the  United  States. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Hearings  and  sessions:  The 
commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  commission  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  Any  member  of  the  commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit¬ 
nesses  appearing  before  the  commission  or 
before  such  member. 

(b)  Obtaining  official  data:  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act;  and  each  such  depart¬ 
ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis¬ 
tics  directly  to  the  commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  or 
by  a  majority  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  approach 
the  subject  of  the  point  4  program  from 
somewhat  different  viewpoints,  but  both 
of  us  believe  that  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  to  which  we  have  offered  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  is  the  beginning  of  a  point  4  pro¬ 
gram;  or,  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is  simply 
a  duplication  of  existing  programs. 


We,  therefore,  believe,  on  the  theoty 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  opening  step  to  a 
point  4  program,  that  the  subject  is  of 
such  paramount  interest  that  it  should 
he  submitted  to  complete  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  special  commission  hav¬ 
ing  authority  and  prestige,  such  as  has 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

We  have  proposed  a  commission  which 
is  bipartisan.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  com¬ 
mission  which  can  assemble  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  which,  so 
far,  has  been  almost  completely 
unexplored. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  said  that  this  is  an  under¬ 
lying  move  for  the  full  point  4  program. 
He  said  it  is  of  overriding  importance 
and  that  it  occupies  a  place  of  equality 
with  the  other  three  points  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  4-point  program.  If  that  be  true, 
we  should  not  be  approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  glancing  side-door  way.  If  it 
is  not  true,  then,  Mr.  President,  because 
various  aspects  of  the  intended  functions 
of  the  bill  are  already  covered  by  exist¬ 
ing  legislation,  such  as  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  the  Fulbright  Act,  and  a  half  dozen 
others  which  have  been  described,  and 
it  is  covered  by  activities  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  United  Nations,  there  is  no  point  in 
including  a  new  program  of  that  kind  in 
what  we  hope  is  a  bill  looking  to  the 
approaching  end  of  the  EGA  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes  remaining  of  the  10  which  have 
been  allotted,  but  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Budenz  testified  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
head  of  the  technical  staff  under  the 
point  4  program  was  a  Communist - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  have  only  5 
minutes  of  the  10  allotted  minutes,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a 
Budenz  discussion  in  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  declines  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  since, 
under  the  State  Department’s  theory, 
this  is  a  measure  of  overriding  impor¬ 
tance,  then  it  is  something  which  affects 
and  has  a  fateful  influence  on  the  whole 
future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  want  to  yield, 
because  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  left 
out  of  my  5  of  the  10  allotted  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
showed  that  every  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  present  at  the  hearings  expressed 
extreme  skepticism  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  this  into  the  ECA  legislation. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  to  con¬ 
sider  that  testimony.  There  is  no 
emergent  need  for  this  program  under 
its  present  guise.  As  I  said  before,  the 
Smith-Mundt  bill  has  in  it  everything 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  program  which 
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is  proposed.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
Fulbright  bill  and  there  is  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  going  into  it  at  all  at  this 
time. 

Before  it  should  be  gone  into,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  importance,  it  should  receive 
the  finest  type  of  study,  and  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  type  of 
recommendations  that  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  This  amendment  is 
offered  as  a  substitute.  I  want  to  have 
that  made  clear. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  myself  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  as  to  point  4. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
point-4  program.  It  consists,  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  favorable  atmosphere  so  that  pri¬ 
vate  investors  and  business  enterprises 
may  go  into  other  countries  and  help 
build  up  their  trade  so  that  they  can 
trade  with  us.  We  in  the  United  States 
want  to  continue  to  go  ahead.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  trade  to  a  greater  degree 
with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  difficulties  involved  in 
creating  such  a  favorable  atmosphere. 
How  many  employees  can  be  taken  into 
the  other  countries?  How  shall  their 
families  live?  How  can  the  money  be 
gotten  out?  How  can  the  goods  be 
gotten  in?  All  those  questions  arise.  It 
takes  time,  it  takes  study  to  resolve  them. 

The  House  bill  provides  in  some  detail 
for  such  an  atmosphere,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  provides  nothing  on 
that  score  at  all.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  aid  it  creates  a  new 
division  in  the  State  Department,  the 
director  of  which  is  to  have  a  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year.  'As  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said,  we  are  providing  tech¬ 
nical  aid  in  South  America  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
We  have  other  operating  enterprises 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  the 
Smith-Mundt  bill  and  the  Fulbright  bill. 
If  we  do  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
proposes  to  do  under  his  amendment, 
we  would  permit  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  give  technical  aid  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  without  any  restric¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  done  as  part  of  this 
EC  A  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  spending  $65,000,000  for  technical 
assistance  throughout  the  world.  We  • 
are  spending  $27,000,000  more  in  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  budgets  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  exclusive  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  We  are  spending  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  for  missions  to 
international  organizations.  That 
makes  a  total  of  approximately  $94,000,- 
000.  The  study  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  interfere  with  any  of 


the  present  government  technical  pro¬ 
grams.  It  would  permit  the  one  in 
South  America  to  go  ahead.  It  would 
permit  operations  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  to  continue.  Under  present  leg¬ 
islation  the  amendment  might  or  might 
not  permit  assistance  to  areas  around 
China.  There  is  some  question  about 
that.  However,  I  believe  that  that  can 
be  taken  care  of  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Connally  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  be  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  provide  for  it  a  separate  author¬ 
ization.  We  ought  to  consider  and  dis¬ 
cuss  how  far  we  wish  to  go  with  tech¬ 
nical  aid  throughout  the  world,  and  not 
tie  it  to  a  plan  which  is  going  to  stop  in 
2  years  in  Europe. 

This  is  a  long-range  undertaking. 
Primarily  it  is  an  undertaking  for  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  for  our  citizens  as  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  stimulated  through  a 
favorable  atmosphere  created  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  merely  a 
technical-assistance  program,  which  may 
last  over  many  years,  carried  out  entirely 
with  Government  funds  collected  from 
American  taxpayers.  We  should  not 
create  a  new  division  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  such  a  purpose.  There  is 
reason  for  it  if  we  go  the  whole  way  and 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
point  four  program  in  the  broad  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  word. 

I  hope  the  amendment  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Connally  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  correctly  point¬ 
ed  out  the  nature  of  the  Connally  amend¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  defeated.  We  shall 
set  up  an  administrative  monstrosity  if 
it  is  adopted.  Since  it  provides  just  one 
more  agency  and  activity  for  doing  pre¬ 
cisely  what  can  now  be  done  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  provisions  for  a  loyalty  check 
and  for  an  advisory  commission,  as  well 
in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Secondly,  we 
would  have  a  confusion  and  duplication 
of  authority,  plus  the  fact  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  personnel  would  rather  operate  under 
the  proposed  Connally  amendment, 
which  provides  salaries  as  high  as  $1,800 
a  month  at  $75  per  diem  fees,  while  there 
are  no  such  lush  jobs  for  those  render¬ 
ing  the  same  service  under  Public  Law 
402,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  earliest  recollections  I  have  of  my 
service  in  the  Senate  is  that  when  I  first 
came  here,  one  afternoon  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  appropriated  $19,000,000,- 
000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  To¬ 
day  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
war  which  is  commonly  called  a  cold 
war.  I  believe  the  program  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  a  very  fit 
complement  to  the  ECA  program  and  to 
the  military-assistance  pact.  It  is  true 
that  the  line  which  divides  the  world  in 
many  places  is  a  geographical  line. 
However,  that  line  also  runs  through  the 
minds  of  men.  We  can  talk  about  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  military  strength, 


but  unless  there  is  a  passionate  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men  that  they  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  free¬ 
dom’s  cause  is  lost.  The  inspiration  for 
that  fight  must  come  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  it  will  not  come 
from  anywhere.  We  are  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  and  we  are  going  to  save  the 
world,  or  we  are  going  to  lose  it  and  lose 
ourselves.  Mr.  President,  no  money  we 
could  spend  would  do  more  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  civilization  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  would  be  done  by  our  saying 
to  the  world  that  we  hope  to  bring  to 
them  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Of 
the  2,000,000,000  people  on  the  face  of 
the  world,  two-thirds  of  them  will  go  to 
bed  tonight  with  empty  stomachs. 

The  sum  of  money  involved  in  this 
amendment  is  not  very  great  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  $16,000,000,000  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  on  our  Military  Establishment.  I 
dare  say  that  what  is  here  proposed  will 
do  more  to  bring  hope  and  bring  a  new 
standard  to  our  friends  than  anything 
else  we  can  do.  It  is  calculated  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  them ;  not  to  buy 
things,  not  to  buy  materials,  but  to  give 
of  our  skills.  The  giving  of  those  skills 
will  result  in  a  better  standard  of  living, 
as  it  has  in  South  America,  where  the 
program,  although  relatively  new,  has 
produced  really  tremendous  results. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  this  program  should  be  de¬ 
layed,  that  we  have  plenty  of  time,  that 
a  new  study  should  be  made,  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  working  in  this  field, 
we  should  delay  the  program  until  the 
rather  grandiose  commission  which  is 
now  proposed  can  make  a  survey  over  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  years.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  project  will  not  wait  that 
long.  It  is  marching  faster  than  the 
sponsors  of  the  substitute  apparently 
realize.  We  have  a  number  of  programs, 
it  is  true,  and  in  this  bill  provision  is 
made  for  the  coordination  of  this  ex¬ 
panded  program  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  have  only  a  short 
time,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  My  suggestion  now 
is  that  the  existing  program  covers  the 
same  field  that  is  covered  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  suggest  again  that  under  this 
amendment,  after  there  is  set  up  a  new 
organization  for  doing  the  same  things, 
now  under  way  under  existing  law  that 
at  the  end  of  5  years,  the  new  effort  will 
be  chopped  off,  and  where  will  that  leave 
the  people  who  are  going  to  bed  hungry 
at  night? 

Mi’.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
already  have  the  existing  organization, 
as  has  been  stated,  why  does  the  Senator 
want  a  commission  of  rubbernecks  going 
around  studying  this  matter  for  2  or  3 
years? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  answer  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is,  as  usual,  to  the  point. 
The  programs  which  already  exist  are 
to  be  continued  and  coordinated  under 
the  Administrator  appointed  under  the 
proposed  point  5.  It  is  a  move  to  co- 
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ordinate  that  program;  it  is  a  move  to 
extend  it;  it  is  a  move  to  strengthen  the 
moral  position  of  America  before  the 
world.  Without  that  moral  position  we 
may  have  all  the  guns,  we  may  have  all 
the  economic  strength,  we  may  have  all 
the  talk,  anyone  may  desire,  but  every¬ 
thing  will  tumble  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  wave  called  communism  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  to  build 
with  this  program  among  the  masses  in 
India  and  in  Pakistan  and  the  other  un¬ 
developed  sections  of  the  earth,  and  if 
we  build  there,  and  start  now,  and  start 
under  this  program,  we  will  be  doing  a 
great  service  for  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  are 
aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  world¬ 
wide  struggle  between  freedom  and  to¬ 
talitarianism  is  being  decided  in  part  at 
least  in  the  human  mind.  Voices,  my 
own  included,  have  been  raised,  here  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  urging  that 
our  Government  take  positive,  construc¬ 
tive  steps  that  will  appeal  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  kindle  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  against  communism. 
To  win  the  cold  war  we  must  be  for 
something — something  that  the  masses 
of  people  throughout  the  world  also  are 
for. 

The  bill  for  which  I  speak  is  such  a 
measure.  It  serves  notice  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  defend  freedom  with  arms 
alone,  but  that  we  place  our  reliance  on 
the  enduring  values  created  in  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  free  men.  It  means  that 
we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  and  to 
share  with  aspiring  people  the  material 
and  spiritual  benefits  derived  from  a 
free  society.  The  purpose  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  prove  to  millions  of  people 
that  a  free  society  can  deliver  the  goods 
in  the  form  of  increased  productivity  and 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  at  the 
same  time  exalt  the  individual,  not  en¬ 
slave  him.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  when  these  truths  are  manifest  to 
the  millions  who  inhabit  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  and  when  they  learn  that 
they  too  have  a  recognizable  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
then  they  will  join  wholeheartedly  in  the 
fight  against  communism. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  when 
this  matter  came  up  in  the  Commitee 
on  Foreign  Relations  we  definitely  did 
not  adopt  the  point  4  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  We 
said  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  do 
that,  and  attach  any  such  long-range 
program  to  the  ECA  program.  There¬ 
fore  we  merely  saved  the  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  amendment.  We  provided 
further  that  contracts  or  agreements 
made  under  the  amendment  may  not 
run  beyond  June  30,  1952.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  co-extensive  with  the  ECA. 


The  purpose  in  adopting  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  continue  the  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  we  were  providing 
in  connection  with  ECA,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  the  committee — Con- 
nally — amendment  can  be  agreed  to, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  a  full  study  of  this  whole 
subject,  after  the  ECA  is  wound  up.  I 
think  that  is  in  line  with  what  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  suggested  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  where  he  recommended  that  we 
should  have  a  special  nonpartisan  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  to  study  what  we  will  do 
with  the  whole  situation  after  1952. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  adopting  the  Connally  amend¬ 
ment,  and  going  ahead  with  the  Salton- 
stall-Millikin  amendment  to  set  up  the 
investigating  committee.  I  think  both 
should  be  done  if  we  are  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  picture. 

I  emphasize  again,  that  the  Connally 
amendment,  which  is  the  committee 
amendment,  will  expire,  so  far  as  con¬ 
tracts  are  concerned,  in  1952,  when'  the 
ECA  expires,  and  the  whole  program 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  1955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  keep  the  Senate  more  than  a 
moment.  The  amendment  I  have  of¬ 
fered  was  different  from  the  House  pro¬ 
vision.  The  House  provision  envisions  a 
long  program,  covering  lots  of  territory, 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  we  trimmed  off  everything  except 
the  technical  aid,  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  there  are  several  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  scheme  in  order  that  they  can 
push  foreign  investments.  If  one  will 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  he  will  find  he 
brings  in  the  question  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  seeking  to  induce  Americans  to 
take  their  money  into  foreign  countries 
and  invest  it.  Then,  when  they  get  their 
money  invested,  they  will  come  back  and 
ask  the  Government  to  guarantee  their 
foreign  investments. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  MILLI- 
KIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  provision  anywhere  providing 
for  guaranteeing  foreign  investments. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  states  that  un¬ 
der  a  bill  which  is  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  there  will  be 
guaranties  against  expropriation  and 
convertibility  of  currency,  but  there  is  no 
guaranty  of  profits  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  further,  I  have  but  a  few 
minutes. 

If  the  authors  of  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  did  not  have  something  of  that 
kind  in  their  minds,  why  did  they  put 
into  the  amendment  a  clause  that  the 


question  of  foreign  investments  must  be 
studied?  When  those  who  may  be  af¬ 
fected  get  their  foreign  investments, 
they  will  come  back  here  and  ask  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  substitute  and  adopt  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oh  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin]  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

SALTONSTALL], 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  . 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 

O’Mahoney]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Withers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Dow¬ 
ney],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas], 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
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kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Ssnator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “yea,” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


Brewster 

Gurney 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Ives 

Russell 

Butler 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cain 

Kem 

Taft 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Thye 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Martin 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Millikin 

NAYS — 41 

Yeung 

Aiken 

Hill 

McFarland 

Anderson 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Benton 

Holland 

Magnuson 

ConnaTy 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Myers 

Eastland 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Kilgore 

Stennis 

George 

Leahy 

Taylor 

Graham 

Lehman 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Hayden 

Lucas 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 

22 

Capehart 

Langer 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Darby 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

Morse 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Murray 

Withers 

Gillette 

O’Conor 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Millikin,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonst.  ll,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  title, 
title  V. 

Mr.  DONNELL  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  the 
pending  Question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 

is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  send  forward  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6,  after 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  5C9.  The  advancement  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  or  the  preparation  of  plans  for  proj¬ 
ects  as  authorized  under  this  title  does  not 
constitute  any  obligation  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  make  any  loans  or  grants  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  or  construction  of  any  project  or  for 
the  completion  of  any  program  devised  under 
this  title.  The  President  or  the  person  ad¬ 
ministering  this  title  under  his  direction 


shall  give  written  notice  to  each  recipient 
of  funds  or  beneficary  under  this  title  that 
such  assistance  in  planning  or  programing 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  construction  or  execution 
of  any  project. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment, 
and  modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  as  modified. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
to  the  Senate  not  to  vote  another  in¬ 
ternational  program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
my  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  substitute  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  had  expired,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  on  it.  There  are  20  minutes  of 
time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Chair  rule 
that  10  minutes  are  permitted  to  each 
side  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  10 
minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  know  during  the  present  debate  no 
intelligent  presentation  has  been  made  of 
the  reason  for  any  program  of  the  kind 
represented  by  the  Connally  amendment. 
I  have  been  present  day  after  day  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  debate.  The  proposed  new 
title,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
elaborately  explained,  except  as  it  was 
explained  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  last  night  when  there 
was  nobody  present  to  hear  him.  Here 
we  have  a  provision  for  a  brand-mew  in¬ 
ternational  program  at  a  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  stopping  international  pro¬ 
grams  and  only  finishing  those  which 
have  already  assumed  a  certain  impor¬ 
tance,  to  which  we  are  committed. 

The  amendment  opens  up  a  new  field 
for  spreading  money  around  the  world 
for  technical  assistance.  Technical  as¬ 
sistance  is  the  kind  that  private  organ¬ 
izations  have  been  giving  throughout  all 
our  history.  We  have  provided  engi¬ 
neers,  we  have  provided  all  kinds  of  tech¬ 
nicians  throughout  the  world  whenever 
there  was  any  possibility  of  a  project 
being  a  sound  economical  project.  We 
have  done  that  at  all  times.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  it  now.  If  projects  are 
sound  there  are  plenty  of  big  American 
companies  prepared  to  send  their  ex¬ 
perts  to  assist  in  their  development. 

As  I  read  the  proposed  program,  that 
is  not  what  it  provides  for.  It  provides 
for  all  kinds  of  welfare  services  for  the 
people  of  the  world,  of  health  services  of 
every  conceivable  kind,  of  welfare  service 


which  is  not  adequately  performed  at 
home.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  wel¬ 
fare  services  I  will  say  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  to  it  that  such  services 
are  more  elaborately  provided  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  as  one 
reads  the  program  and  the  report  it 
seems  to  me  they  show  that  it  would 
simply  be  opening  up  a  kind  of  wide-open 
distribution  of  all  kinds  of  aid  to  all  kinds 
of  people  anywhere  in  the  world  whom 
the  President  might  desire  to  help. 
Under  it  it  is  proposed  that  $45,000,000 
more  of  the  American  taxpayers’  money 
be  spread  around  the  world  in  places 
where  there  is  no  particular  demand  for 
it.  It  is  simply  an  idea  summoned  out  of 
someone’s  mind  of  some  other  way  the 
Government  money  can  be  spent,  of  some 
other  way  the  United  States  can  go 
around  the  world  and  assume  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  affairs  of  other  people  and 
try  to  improve  the  standards  of  living 
of  other  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  wholly 
incapable  of  improving  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  China. 
That  is  beyond  our  capacity.  We  can¬ 
not  do  it.  We  are  already  spending 
$6,000,000,000  more  than  we  are  able  to 
obtain  in  taxes;  $6,000,000,000  more  than 
the  President  says  can  possibly  economi¬ 
cally  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  retain  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  system  at  home. 

Why  on  earth  should  we  go  out  all 
over  the  world  undertaking  to  pass  out 
different  kinds  of  relief  and  different 
kinds  of  American  dollars  throughout 
the  world? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  finish¬ 
ing  up  the  ECA.  I  am  in  favor  of  fin¬ 
ishing  up  the  International  Children’s 
Fund.  I  am  in  favor  of  cooperating  with 
other  nations.  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  present  to  Congress  specific  projects 
which  are  economically  sound,  which 
can  help  the  rest  of  the  world  and  help 
us,  the  kind  of  projects  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  considering. 

I  supported  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  to  Brazil  for  the  development  of  a 
steel  mill  in  Brazil,  for  the  benefit  of 
Brazil  and,  I  think,  in  the  long  run  for 
our  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  the  proposed 
aid  under  the  amendment  would  go  to 
at  least  50  countries  throughout  the 
world.  I  do  not  favor  the  spreading  out 
of  America’s  money  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
how  to  operate  their  departments  of 
health  and  how  to  operate  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  Those  interested 
in  education  have  said  that  all  the 
money  proposed  to  be  spent  under  the 
amendment  should  be  spent  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  In  the  long  run  only 
the  peoples  of  other  countries  can  solve 
their  own  housing  problems  and  their 
problems  of  health  and  education. 

Why  on  earth  should  we  undertake 
to  enter  upon  this  brand  new  program? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with 
practically  everything  the  best  thought 
in  the  United  States  has  advocated.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  there  has  been  no  sub¬ 
stantial  or  persuasive  argument  made  in 
favor  of  any  such  program.  This  is 
merely  a  kind  of  a  tag  end,  anyway, 
to  the  other  idea.  The  other  idea  was 
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that  we  should  spread  money  all  over 
the  world  actually  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provements  in  undeveloped  countries 
and  help  them  develop  their  economy. 
That  has  been  dropped  out.  That  is 
not  popular  enough.  Instead  of  that 
we  are  going  to  take  the  tag  end  of 
that  program  and  hand  out  money  for 
relief,  for  health,  for  education,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes  and  things,  and 
particularly  advice,  which  we  think  we 
are  so  well  capable  of  giving — and  we 
are  not.  By  the  way,  we  have  not  done 
too  well  in  our  own  country.  We  are 
simply  asked  here  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  to  distribute  under 
another  program  $45,000,000  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
point  that  this  field  is  already  covered, 

1  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  the 
Smith-Mundt  bill.  I  read  from  section 

2  of  the  bill : 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  objectives  of  this  act  are  to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United^ 
States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase' 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
countries.  Among  the  means  to  be  used  in 
achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  an  information  service  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  abroad  information  about  the  United 
States,  its  people,  and  policies  promulgated 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  other  responsible  officials 
of  Government  having  to  do  with  matters 
affecting  foreign  affairs; 

(2)  an  educational  exchange  service  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in — 

(a)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge, 
and  skills; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other 
services; 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  In 
the  field  of  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

The  Fulbright  bill  allows  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mi-.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  on  page  9  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  to  title  IV  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  by  extending  that  to 
the  general  area  of  China  there  will  be 
$44,000,000  available  for  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  even  without  this  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  so  that  for  any  emergency  assist¬ 
ance  in  that  area  of  the  world  the  funds 
will  be  provided  without  the  title  V  as¬ 
sistance? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
about  the  only  novel  feature  which  is 
provided  by  this  measure  over  the  Smith- 
Mundt  bill  is  the  provision  for  a  coordi¬ 
nator.  That  simply  means  that  there 
will  be  a  new  job  for  some  person  to 
coordinate  activities  which  are  operat¬ 
ing  with  success  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  presented  before  the  committee. 

Plowever,  there  is  another  feature  of 
this  measure,  namely,  that  all  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  in  this  title  is  proposed 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1955.  There  will 
be  a  great  many  new  technicians  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  provisions  of  this  meas¬ 


ure,  although  there  already  is  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply  of  such  technicians. 
Those  technicians  will,  if  employed  to  do 
the  work  proposed  to  be  done  under  this 
measure,  give  up  their  homes  and  go 
abroad  and  will  get  settled  there,  and 
will  start  to  give  technical  assistance; 
but  then  within  5  years  they  will  be 
called  back  to  the  United  States. 

What  good  will  that  do  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs?  What  good  will  any 
of  the  steps  proposed  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  do? 

There  are  already  a  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  agencies  which  are  working  on  the 
job,  not  only  agencies  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment — and  probably  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  of  our  Government’s  own  agencies 
are  mentioned  in  this  measure — but 
probably  there  are  50  or  75  private  agen¬ 
cies  working  on  this  job  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  so-called  Connally  amendment 
was  taken  from  the  House  bill,  which 
went  a  great  deal  further  than  this 
amendment  does;  and  is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  attempt  made  by  means  of  this 
amendment  is  to  do  what  was  done  by 
the  Smith-Mundt  bill? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  reply  that  the 
amendment  is  a  condensed  version  of 
the  House  bill,  providing  exactly  the 
same  powers,  word  for  word,  that  were 
provided  in  the  Blouse  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  no  doubt  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  under  the  title  IV  program  in 
the  ECA  Act,  when  carried  on  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  known  as  the  joint  Chinese  rural 
rehabilitation  program,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  general  area  of 
China,  which  would  cover  neighboring 
countries,  that  type  of  program  could 
be  carried  on  without  the  adoption  of 
this  title  IV  proposal? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Exactly.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  Great  Britain  has  its 
own  technical-assistance  program  for  its 
colonies  and  dependencies;  Belgium  has 
the  same  thing;  France  has  the  same 
thing.  I  believe  that  Holland  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  President  great, 
broad,  blank-check  powers  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations,  where¬ 
as  it  is  intended  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  that  those  programs 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
shall  receive  the  approval  of  Congress 
before  they  are  put  into  effect. 

I  think  the  amendment  proposes  a  very 
radical  change  in  the  conception  of  this 
country’s  relations  to  the  United  Nations, 
insofar  as  that  provision  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  Senator  from 
California  outlined  certain  things  which 


we  could  do  in  China.  Certainly  the  need 
for  work  in  China  is  very  evident.  How¬ 
ever,  after  all,  China  is  not  the  only  area 
of  the  world  which  requires  assistance. 
India,  North  Africa,  Indonesia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  can  be  helped 
inexpensively,  without  our  making  any 
commitments.  We  can  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  there  by  giving  technical 
assistance  and  technical  guidance  to 
those  people.  By  doing  so,  not  only  can 
we  raise  their  standard  of  living  and 
develop  a  more  stable  society  there,  but 
we  can  raise  our  own  trading  possibili¬ 
ties  with  those-  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  balance  sheet 
we  can  draw  in  contrast  to  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
However,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  title  V  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  public  health  doctors 
and  sanitary  engineers  to  show  people 
who  live  under  deplorable  conditions  of 
disease  and  filth  how  to  practice  ele¬ 
mentary  sanitation,  install  safe  water 
supplies,  and  practice  effective  health 
measures  that  we  take  for  granted.  We 
propose  to  provide  consultants  in  the 
field  of  education  to  help  other  people 
bring  down  illiteracy  rates,  which  in 
some  countries  are  as  high  as  90  per¬ 
cent.  We  propose  to  provide  experienced 
administrators  to  help  train  necessary 
personnel  for  the  new,  understaffed  gov¬ 
ernments  now  learning  to  operate  public 
services  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  know  we 
can  do  those  things?  I  assume  that  all 
of  us  agree  that  they  are  worth  while. 
We  know  that  they  can  be  done  effec¬ 
tively,  with  benefit  to  ourselves  and  to 
other  countries,  because  we  are  doing 
those  things  now  on  a  modest  scale  in 
various  areas  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  most  spectacular  examples  are  found 
in  the  field  of  health. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  page  2  of  the 
printed  amendment,  in  lines  17  to  21,  I 
note  the  following  provision; 

(c)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  with,  and  make  advances  and 
grants  to,  appropriate  persons,  corporations, 
or  other  bodies  of  persons,  or  to  State,  local, 
or  foreign  governments  for  technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs. 

Under  that  provision,  apparently  both 
local  and  Stat-_  governments  both  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  in  the  United  States 
would  be  eligible  to  accept  the  benefits 
of  this  provision.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Se'  .ator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  mean  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  this  amendment  proposes 
to  launch  an  additional  and  a  new  local 
and  American  welfare  program,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  international  program? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  No;  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  Senator’s  question.  That  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  amendment  refers  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  their  State  and  local 
subdivisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  one  more 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  I  yield  an  ad¬ 
ditional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  minute  additional. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
consider,  in  this  connection,  the  field 
of  malaria,  for  instance.  Malaria  has 
been  an  immemorial  enemy  of  man.  It 
affects  300,000,000  people  every  year,  and 
kills  3,000,000  of  them.  It  is  predom¬ 
inantly  a  rural  disease;  and  by  disabling 
millions  of  agricultural  workers,  it  se¬ 
riously  limits  the  production  of  food 
crops. 

Malaria  has  been  a  scourge  of  Greece 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  In  1942 
there  were  at  least  2,000,000  cases  of 
malaria  in  Greece.  In  1946  the  UNRRA 
launched  a  large-scale  antimalaria  cam¬ 
paign  there,  with  DDT  spraying  and  the 
draining  of  swamps.  The  program  has 
been  continued  by  ECA.  By  1948,  the 
number  of  malaria  cases  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  about  50,000,  with  an  estimated 
saving  of  30,000  to  60,000  man-days  of 
work  a  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  add¬ 
ing  100,000  to  200,000  workers  a  year  to 
the  labor  force,  without  the  addition  of 
more  mouths  to  feed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  indication  of 
what  this  program  is  designed  to  do. 

I  insist  that  by  means  of  this  proposal 
we  will  do  more  to  stop  the  march  of 
communism  in  those  areas  than  we  will 
do  by  means  of  any  amount  of  money  we 
may  appropriate  in  connection  with  other 
provisions.  Under  this  proposal,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ECA,  we  shall  do  more, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  making  progress 
along  those  lines  than  we  can  do  in  any 
other  way  in  these  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  want  some 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  make  one  or  two  obser¬ 
vations.  I  have  listened  to  the  presen¬ 
tations  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in 
which  it  has  been  said  that  this  program 
is  not  needed  because  we  already  have 
this  kind  of  program  in  operation.  Then 


I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  opening  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  activity  under  this  program. 
There  seems  to  be  some  conflict.  I  think 
it  would  be  well,  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Senate,  if  those  who  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  title  V  would  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  we  are  opening  up  an 
entirely  new  field,  or  whether  we  have 
in  operation  already  a  program  such  as 
this. 

I  also  heard  the  comment  made  that 
there  has  been  no  intelligent  presentation 
made  as  to  the  need  of  this  program. 
Having  some  sense  of  personal  pride,  I 
should  like  to  refer  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  the  remarks  as  of  yesterday,  as 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  which  I  tried  to  make  some  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  title  V. 

One  further  observation:  There  has 
been  at  least  one  remark,  possibly  two, 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
this  program  would  be  entering  upon 
a  broad,  new  welfare-service  enterprise. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  crystal- clear 
that  this  program  is  limited  specifically 
to  an  outstanding  surplus  this  Nation 
has.  It  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of 
technical  assistance,  technical  personnel 
and  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
surely  stated  the  case  in  the  affirmative. 
He  has  stated  that  what  we  are  doing 
under  this  program,  if  enacted,  is  not  to 
offer  a  hand-out,  it  is  not  to  offer  charity, 
but  it  is  to  offer  our  knowledge,  to  offer 
our  scientific  information,  to  work  with 
countries,  other  than  China,  countries 
such  as  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  India, 
Burma,  and  Siam,  the  countries  of  South 
America,  and  the  countries  of  Africa,  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  but  to  offer 
our  scientists  to  work  with  their  scien¬ 
tists,  to  offer  our  educators  to  work  with 
their  educators.  ^It  is  a  help  program  of 
self-help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  for  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  need  an 
arithmetician  as  well  as  a  Parliamen¬ 
tarian.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  was  very  carefully  studied  and 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  which  were  trimmed  down  to 
the  very  bone. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  there  was  a  man 
in  America  who  wanted  to  go  along  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  that  man  is  my¬ 
self.  But  I  do  not  know  where  we  are 
going.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money?  How  much  is  this  going  to  cost, 
when  it  goes  into  operation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Thirty-five  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  $35,000,000 
for  plans  for  the  present  year;  but,  when 
we  make  the  further  plans - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  going  to  get 
the  money  out  of  the  Appropriations 
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Committee;  that  is  where  we  are  going  to 
get  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  amend¬ 
ment,  under  the  circumstances.  I  have 
gone  the  limit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry  if  I  of¬ 
fended  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  has 
not  offended  me,  but  I  am  merely  reply¬ 
ing  to  his  statement.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  will 
probably  kill  it,  if  he  opposes  it  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  shall  do  my  best,  I 
assure  the  Senator.  I  think  we  are  go¬ 
ing  wild,  we  are  going  mad,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  along  with  any  such  process. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  shall  certainly 
miss  the  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  may 
miss  me,  but  I  am  going  to  keep  my  rec¬ 
ord  straight.  I  am  not  going  along  on 
this  thing. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has  a 
very  fine  and  splendid  record,  and  I  hope 
he  will  keep  it  untarnished  and  un¬ 
blemished,  legislatively,  socially,  and 
otherwise.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR  rose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  yield  further,  but  the  Senators 
who  have  been  speaking,  including  the 
Senator  from  Colorado — if  I  may  have 
his  attention — the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  all 
want  to  say  that  we  already  have  all 
these  things,  making  references  to  the 
Smith-Mundt  bill.  I  have  heard  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  bill.  Of  course,  we  have 
it.  But  do  we  need  nothing  more?  The 
substitute  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  consisting 
of  24  people — 24  distinguished,  outstand¬ 
ing  people,  who  were  to  find  out  what  we 
already  have.  If  we  need  a  mechanism 
like  that,  where  are  we  going,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee?  If  it  would 
take  a  new  Hoover  Commission — I  hope 
it  might  be  better  than  the  last  Hoover 
Commission.  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  entirely  correct.  But  to  find 
out  what  we  need,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  some  of  the  features  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation,  and  $10,000,000  is 
available 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  very  glad  my 
time  has  expired,  and  that  all  the  time 
has  expired.  My  friends  are  ready  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6,  follow¬ 
ing  line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  511.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed 
or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  un- 
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der  this  act  until  such  individual  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

And  to  renumber  the  sections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  not  confuse  the  situation. 
We  have  plenty  of  investigations  now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Am  I  correct  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  have  5  or  10  minutes  in  which 
to  discuss  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  not  take  10 
minutes.  This  is  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  simply  write  into  the 
Connally  amendment  precisely  the 
identical  protective  language  which  was 
written  into  the  Smith -Mundt  bill  and 
in  other  ECA  and  foreign-aid  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  it.  The  absence  of  this 
language  from  the  Connally  amendment 
comprises  the  major  difference  between 
existing  law — the  Smith-Mundt  Act — 
and  the  so-called  ’onnally  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  take  it  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  agrees 
to  it,  my  speech  is  over. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  it  after  it  goes  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  that  basis,  I  think 
perhaps  we  should  have  a  vote,  if  the 
Senator  is  going  to  take  it  to  conference 
so  he  can  show  the  conferees  the  extent 
of  the  Senate’s  support. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally],  as  amended. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because-  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Maybank],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Withers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Dow¬ 
ney],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas],  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins]  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  and  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

yeas— 37 


Aiken 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Myers 

Benton 

Ives 

Neely 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Taylor 

Fulbright 

Leahy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Graham 

Lehman 

Tobey 

Green 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Hayden 

Lucas 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

McFarland 

Hill 

McMahon 

NAYS— 36 

Brewster 

George 

Martin 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kem 

Stennis 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Taft 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Capehart 

Chapman 

Chavez 

Darby 

Downey 

Flanders 

Gillette 

Hickenlooper 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Langer 

Long 

McCarran 

Maybank 

Morse 

Murray 

O’Conor 


O’Mahoney 

Pepper 

Schoeppel 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Vandenberg 

Watkins 

Withers 


So  Mr.  Connally’s  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  clarification. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state,  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  4,  line  20,  before  “employees,”  to 
insert  “officers  and.” 

On  page  4,  line  21,  to  strike  out  “shall” 
and  insert  a  comma,  followed  by  “may.” 

On  page  4,  lines  24  and  25,  to  strike  out 
“together  with”  and  insert  “may  receive.” 

On  page  4,  line  25,  to  strike  out  “it 
shall.” 

On  page  5,  line  1,  to  strike  out  “exceed” 
and  insert  “in  excess  of.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  China,  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment.- 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  9,  line  18, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  “ Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
funds  (including  the  $50,000,000  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  proviso)  shall  be 
available  for  relief  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  through  the  American  Red 
Cross,  or  other  voluntary  relief  agen¬ 
cies,  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  natural  calamity,  under 
such  safeguards  as  the  President  shall 
direct  to  assure  nondiscriminatory  dis¬ 
tribution  according  to  need  and  appro¬ 
priate  publicity  as  to  source  and  scope 
of  the  assistance  being  furnished  by  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  in  the  relief  funds  which  were 
voted  for  China  some  time  ago  $94,000,- 
000  unexpended.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  make  available, 
if  the  President  so  desires,  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  that  sum,  which  would  be 
approximately  $9,000,000,  for  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  in  China  because  of  the  famine 
and  misery  prevailing  there.  It  would 
be  administered  through  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  any  other  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  regarding  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mi’.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  join  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  in  supporting  this 
amendment.  It  will  take  from  the  funds 
which  are  already  available  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  percent  which  can  be  used,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed  out, 
for  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  reliev¬ 
ing  famine  sufferers,  and  to  be  super¬ 
vised  by  American  voluntary  relief  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  think  it  is  a  good  and  a 
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humanitarian  amendment,  and  should 
be  adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nallyL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  myself, 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated 
an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  amend¬ 
ment  was  read  earlier.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  want  it  read  again? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  not  read  again. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
^  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Millikin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall)  to  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

“Title  VI 

“Whereas  there  are  presently  before  Con¬ 
gress  proposals  for  stimulating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  for  capital  investment  in  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  for  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa, 
the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  Central  and 
South  America;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  contended  that  Congress  has 
already  enacted  laws  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  these  proposals  such  as:  Public 
Law  643  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  author¬ 
izing  membership  in  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  863  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  providing  for  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization;  Public  Law  565  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  authorizing  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization;  public  Law  174 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  authorizing 
membership  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  Public  Law  402  of  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress,  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948; 
Public  Law  584  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  authorizing  student  exchange  with 
foreign  countries;  Public  Law  369  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  creating  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs;  Public  Law  173 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  establishing 
the  Export-Import  Bank;  Public  Law  171  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  providing  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  others;  and 

“Whereas  many  colleges  and  universities, 
religious  organizations,  business  firms,  and 
private  agencies,  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  and 
others  are  presently  engaged  in  some  types 
of  technical  assistance  to  various  foreign 
nations;  and 

“Whereas  the  magnitude  and  important 
nature  of  these  proposals  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  existing  legislation,  activities,  and 
programs  demand  intensive  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  prior  to  congressional  action: 

“ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  501.  There  is  therefore  created  a  bi¬ 
partisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  such  proposals,  existing 
legislation,  activities,  and  programs  intended 
to  stimulate  capital  investment  in  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 


“MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  602.  (a)  Number  and  appointment; 
The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  24 
members  as  follows: 

“(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private  life; 

“(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  four  from  the  Senate  and  four  from 
private  life;  and 

“(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

"(b)  (1)  Political  affiliation:  Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a) ,  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

"(2)  In  selecting  the  Republican  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Senate  and  from  the 
House,  the  Vice  President  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
respectively. 

“(c)  Vacancies:  Any  vacancy  in  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

“organization  op  the  commission 

“Sec.  503.  The  commission  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

“quorum 

"Sec.  504.  Thirteen  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“compensation  op  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  Members  of  Congress:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
commission  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

“(b)  Members  from  the  executive  branch: 
The  members  of  the  commission  who  are  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
each  receive  the  compensation  which  he 
would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  member  of 
the  commission,  plus  such  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  if  any  (notwithstanding  section  6 
of  the  act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended;  39 
Stat.  582;  5  U.  S.  C.  58),  as  is  necessary  to 
make  his  aggregate  salary  $12,500;  and  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

“(c)  Members  from  the  private  life:  The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  re¬ 
ceive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  vested  in  the  commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
"staff  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  506.  The  commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Glassification  Act  of  1949. 

"EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  507.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

"EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  508.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for 
in  section  509  (b) ,  the  commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 


"DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  Investigation:  The  commis¬ 
sion  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
proposals  and  existing  legislation,  activities, 
and  programs  of  the  type  described  in  section 
601. 

“(b)  Within  60  days  after  the  Eighty-sec¬ 
ond  Congress  is  convened  and  organized,  the 
commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
the  commission’s  recommendations  and  the 
peace,  security,  and  solvency  of  the  United 
States. 

"POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  510.  (a)  Hearings  and  sessions:  The 
commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  commission  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  commission  or  before 
such  member. 

“(b)  Obtaining  official  data:  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act;  and  each  such  depart¬ 
ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  of¬ 
fice,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  infor¬ 
mation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  or 
by  a  majority  of  the  commission.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  the  same 
amendment  which  was  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  Connally  amendment,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  been  conformed,  it  will 
be  noted,  so  that  it  reads  “Title  VI.”  It 
would  add  a  new  title  to  the  bill,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  section 
numbers  may  be  conformed  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
realize  the  attitude  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  what  we  are  doing 
here,  I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from 
the  testimony  given  Secretary  Acheson 
before  the  committee.  He  said: 

The  proposed  measure  which  is  now  being 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  ECA  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  underlying  legislative  authority 
for  carrying  out  a  program  to  assist  the 
people  of  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  their  economic  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
program  outlined  by  the  President  as  a  basis 
for  assuring  peace  and  personal  freedom  in 
the  world.  This  program  contains  four 
interrelated  courses  of  action. 

The  Secretary  describes  the  other 
three.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  fourth  course  is  the  program  which 
you  are  now  considering. 

Therefore,  in  the  State  Department 
view — and  they  would  carry  out  these 
laws — we  are  introducing  the  first  step 
to  point  4.  As  I  said  yesterday  if  this  is 
an  isolated  measure,  if  it  has  no  relation 
to  point  4,  if  it  has  no  more  than  a 
5  year  life,  we  are  writing  prescriptions 
for  people  with  no  drug  store  available. 
I  think  we  must  consider  this  further 
realistic  fact.  The  State  Department 
will  consider  the  result  of  these  studies 
and  observations  which  are  authorized 
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as  a  preliminary  basis  for  the  rest  of 
point  4. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  suggested  that  before  we  go 
into  these  far-reaching  plans  that  we 
have  a  study  committee  similar  to  that 
which  presided  the  ECA  program.  I 
hope  that  the  Commission  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  would  reach  the  prestige  of  a 
Hoover  Commission.  The  committee 
would  be  in  a  position,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  anything  that  has  been  done 
here  today  to  examine  all  the  existing 
laws  on  the  subject,  examine  into  the 
private  activities  on  the  subject,  examine 
into  the  Mundt  bill,  the  Fulbright  bill, 
and  the  Connally  amendment.  We 
would  get  a  study  started  which  would 
come  back  in  time  for  us  to  legislate, 
if  we  should  decide  to  legislate,  before 
the  ECA  program  is  ended  in  1952. 
If  it  should  be  decided  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  carry-on  program,  we 
would  be  equipped  with  the  facts  upon 
which  we  could  reach  our  decision.  I 
earnestly  urge  that  we  may  now  approve 
the  amendment,  because  there  is  no  con¬ 
flict  in  it  with  anything  that  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  point  is  that 
the  fact  that  it  is  called  a  substitute  at 
one  time  and  a  new  amendment  at  an¬ 
other  time,  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  already  voted  on  it.  It 
is  identically  the  same  amendment. 
There  is  not  one  “i”  dotted,  not  one  “t” 
crossed,  not  one  period,  not  one  comma 
in  this  amendment  that  is  different  from 
anything  contained  in  the  previous 
amendment.  It  is  identically  the  same 
proposition.  It  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  point  of 
order  is  overruled.  Previously  the 
amendment  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  situation  now  presented  is 
that  it  is  presented  as  an  independent 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
claim  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  advised  as  to  the  present  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  still  have  some 
time,  I  believe. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  much  time  do 
I  have,  please? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator  has  3  min¬ 
utes. 

Mi’.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
point  4  program  as  the  President  out¬ 
lined  it  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 


sage.  What  we  have  adopted  in  the 
Connally  amendment  is  a  very  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  whole  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  for  2  years  or  5  years,  but  for 
the  next  25  or  50  years,  and  it  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  country  has  gone 
ahead  and  the  basis  on  which  we  want 
to  keep  it  going  ahead.  We  want  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  citi¬ 
zens  can  trade,  and  thereby  better  the 
lot  of  many  people  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  a  great  program,  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  It  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  the  best  brains  of  our  country, 
and  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Connally  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  think  no  one  can  build  as  much 
good  will  toward  America  as  American 
doctors  and  American  engineers.  As 
time  goes  on  these  countries  can  be 
prosperous,  but  I  feel  that  more  is  re¬ 
quired  than  technical  assistance  and 
that  the  amendment  for  which  we  have 
voted  this  afternoon  is  not  enough  to 
carry  out  a  long-range  program.  There 
must  be  private  enterprise.  A  very  far' 
reaching  undertaking  is  involved.  We 
need  the  best  brains  we  can  get.  The 
amendment  which  we  voted  merely  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  one  small  facet  of  this 
whole  subject.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  of  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  thought  out  and  can  lead  to 
good  results.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  gentleman  who  became 
so  excited  that  he  rushed  out,  got  on  his 
horse,  and  rode  off  in  all  directions.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  even  agree 
among  themselves.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  in  good  faith.  He  is  for 
the  program,  for  expanding  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  studying  it  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  not  for  that.  He  is  for  barely  enough 
to  sort  of  smell  around  and  investigate 
a  little  with  a  commission  of  24  inves¬ 
tigators  to  find  out  something  that  he 
does  not  want  to  do  at  all.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  not  for  either  one  of 
these  plans  in  their  broad  aspects  on  a 
long-range  basis.  He  is  not  for  that. 
The  object  of  the  commission  is  to  slow 
down  the  program  and  to  tire  everyone 
out.  The  object  is  to  have  points  of  no 
quorum  made  in  the  commission.  Slow 
them  up.  Call  it  off.  He  would  not  kill 
anyone.  He  would  merely  cut  all  their 
veins  and  arteries  and  let  them  bleed. 
If  they  had  no  more  sense  than  to  bleed 
to  death,  that  would  be  their  own  fault. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down  this 
amendment.  Under  my  amendment  this 
question  will  be  studied  all  the  time.  It 
will  be  under  trial.  It  will  be  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  shall  find  out  what  is 
being  done.  We  are  already  finding  out 
what  is  being  done.  $10,000,000  is  be¬ 
ing  expended  in  Latin  America.  We 
have  proven  a  great  many  valuable 
things  under  that  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  respectfully 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  that 
there  are  many  divergent  points  of  view 
in  this  country.  There  may  be  points 
of  view  in  one  State  which  are  against 
the  idea  of  a  business  enterprise  spread¬ 
ing  outside  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  business  interests 
in  another  State  which  want  to  spread 
out  their  industries  in  another  land  and 
to  strengthen  them  there.  All  those 
divergent  points  of  view  are  capable  of 
study  and  of  being  worked  out. 

If  the  President’s  program  as  set  forth 
in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January  means  anything,  it  does  not 
cover  only  technical  aid.  That  is  all 
right  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  its  way, 
but  the  program  must  be  much  broader 
than  that.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Texas  merely  provides  for  tech¬ 
nical  aid  without  any  means  of  study¬ 
ing  this  big  program  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  for  that 
question.  It  is  a  piercing  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  a  question  right 
on  the  point.  It  is  a  question  which 
just  went  through  the  mind  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  and  went  on  out  the 
rear.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield  for  another  question? 

-  Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  simply 
say  that  my  question  to  the  Senator  was 
just  as  good  as  when  he  said  the  horses 
were  going  in  opposite  directions.  My 
question  was  a  statement,  and  not  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  going  in  one  direction. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  have 
many  things  to  learn,  but  the  Senate  is 
capable  of  finding  them  out.  If  we  are 
not,  we  ought  to  go  home.  We  ought 
not  to  ask  the  people  to  put  us  on  the 
pay  roll  if  we  are  not  capable  of  deter¬ 
mining  a  question  of  this  kind.  It  does 
not  require  24  people,  24  tax  eaters,  to 
tell  how  to  administer  a  little,  simple 
program  similar  to  the  one  we  are  already 
administering.  We  are  administering 
a  similar  program  in  Latin  America. 
We  are  sending  only  $10,000,000  there, 
but  we  are  generating  movements  -which 
are  going  to  be  valuable  to  the  people 
of  Latin  America,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin ]  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez ],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  froip  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  and  the 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O ’Conor]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Withers]  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Maybank]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  O'Conor],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “yea.”- 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
iooper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent.by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 


nays  39, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hendrickson 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Taft 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Thye 

Donnell 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Martin 

Young 

Ferguson 

Millikin 

NAYS— 39 


Anderson 

Hoey 

McKellar 

Benton 

Holland 

McMahon 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Connally 

Jenner 

Myers 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Frear 

Kem 

Russell 

Fulbright 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

George 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Graham 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Green  ■ 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Hill 

McFarland 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Darby 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Morse 

Withers 

Gillette 

Murray 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Millikin  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hendrickson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Leh¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Myers],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  myself, 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add 
a  new  title  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Title  VI 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  501.  In  order  to  enable  the  President 
through  June  30,  1951,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (title  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948),  the 
date  “1950,”  wherever  it  appears  in  Such  act, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  “1.51.” 

AVAILABILITY  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  through  June  30,  1951. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  offer  this  as  an  amendment  to 
title  V? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  offer  it  to  come  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
title  VI. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  Senator  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  lettered  A,  dated 
5-1-50,  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
after  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  section  104,  reading  as 
follows :  / 

(c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  sentence: 

"A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of 
this  subsection  does  not  include  the  purchase 
of  commodities  customarily  sold  in  contain¬ 
ers  or  packaged  form.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  to  take  that  amendment  to  confer¬ 
ence — not  necessarily  with  a  return 
ticket. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  .  The 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  interpretation  first  placed  by  the 
ECA  Administrator  on  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “purchase  in  bulk  of  any  com¬ 
modities,”  as  will  appear  from  the  letter 
dated  August  4,  1948,  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  ECA,  from  Frank  L.  Yates,  Act¬ 
ing  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  being 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General  op  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  August  4,  1948. 
The  Administrator, 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hoffman  :  Reference  is  made 
to  letter  of  July  21,  1948,  from  the  Acting 
Administrator,  requesting  to  be  advised 
whether  certain  interpretations  placed  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
on  section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1949,  Public  Law  793,  approved 
June  28,  1948,  are  correct. 

Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  supra,  provides  as  follows: 

“No  funds  made  available  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  [the  pur¬ 
chase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities]  (other 
than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  act  of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat.  498) , 
as  amended ) ,  at  prices  higher  than  the  [  mar¬ 
ket  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase]  adjusted  for  [dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  desti¬ 
nation],  quality,  and  terms  of  payment:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  funds  available  under  this 
act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
other  than  from  existing  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  unless  or 
until  such  stocks  are  exhausted.” 

Specifically,  you  request  my  opinion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  placed 
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by  your  agency  on  the  words  in  brackets 
in  the  above-quoted  language. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  view  of  your  Agen¬ 
cy  that  the  phrase  “purchase  in  bulk  of  any 
commodities”  means  the  purchase,  for  move¬ 
ment  as  bulk  cargo  in  ocean  vessels,  tank 
cars,  and  similar  methods  of  transportation, 
of  commodities  and  raw  materials,  such  as 
coal,  grain,  oil,  sulphur,  ore,  pig  iron,  pulp- 
wood,  etc.,  but  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
purchase  of  ipanufactured  goods  such  as 
steel  pipe,  copper  sheet,  lumber,  nor  com¬ 
modities  customarily  sold  in  containers  or 
packaged  form,  such  as  flour  in  sacks,  raw 
cotton  in  bales,  mercury  in  flasks,  or  pe¬ 
troleum  products  in  cans  or  drums. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  provided  in 
section  202  that — 

“No  funds  *  *  *  shall  be  used  by  any 

procurement  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  any  com¬ 
modities  *  *  *  at  prices  higher  than  the 

market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.” 

The  said  language  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its 
consideration  of  the  measure,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  are  stated  at  page  15  of  Senate 
Report  No.  1626  as  follows: 

“4.  The  committee  has  removed  a  House 
provision  that  banned  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  for  the  program  at  prices  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Senate  committee  is  entirely 
sympathetic  with  the  intent  of  the  House, 
it  considers  the  House  provision  to  be  un¬ 
workable.  Language  has  been  written  in 
this  report  to  instruct  the  Administrator  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  House  intent.” 

The  language  referred  to  is  found  at  page 
11  of  the  report  where  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  no  funds 
should  be  used  to  purchase  commodities,  ex¬ 
cept  under  limited  special  circumstances,  at 
more  than  the  current  market  price  in  the 
United  States,  making  adjustments  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  cost  of  transportation  to  destina¬ 
tion,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  It  is 
stated  further  that,  while  some  deviations 
from  this  general  price  policy  will  occur, 
the  Administrator  is  expected  to  1'mit  strictly 
material  deviations  therefrom  and  to  con¬ 
sider  flagrant  or  constant  violation  thereof 
as  reason  to  terminate  assistance  to  the 
country  involved,  as  provided  for  by  section 
118  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  472,  approved  April  3,  1948.  The 
language  now  contained  in  section  202  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  was  inserted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  bill,  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  page  9  of  the  conference  Report  (House 
Rept.  No.  2440)  that  such  action  “restores 
provision  of  the  House  establishing  price  lim¬ 
itations  on  commodities  purchased  with 
funds  provided  for  in  the  act.” 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
prohibition  in  section  202  was  intended  as  a 
general  price  limitation  policy  to  prevent 
extravagant  spending  of  money  appropriated 
by  the  act.  Nowhere  in  the  hearings,  reports, 
or  debates  on  the  bill  is  it  suggested  that 
the  applicability  of  section  202  was  intended 
to  be  determined  by  the  type  of  commodities 
purchased.  If,  as  seems  evident,  the  purpose 
of  the  section  was  to  establish  a  price  limita¬ 
tion,  the  criterion  for  determining  its  appli¬ 
cability  properly  should  be  based  on  the 
quantity  of  goods  purchased  rather  than  on 
their  character.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  restrictions  of 
section  202  are  applicable  to  purchases  in 
large  quantities  of  all  commodities. 

With  respect  to  the  maximum  price  spec¬ 
ified  by  section  202,  namely,  “the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States,”  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  view  of  your  agency  that 
the  said  price  is  any  price  which  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  quoted  prices  in  the  United 


States  at  which  the  commodity  is  available 
for  export  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  day 
as  of  which  the  purchase  price  is  established, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  such  quoted  prices, 
the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  for  export  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  on  such  day.  It  is.  stated 
further  that  section  202  is  deemed  to  be  in¬ 
applicable  in  cases  where  the  commodity 
is  not  available  for  export  from  the  United 
States  in  grades  and  quantities  required. 
The  foregoing  interpretation  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  market  price  prevailing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  consonant  with  the  purpose  and 
language  of  section  202,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
is  correct. 

The  phrase  “at  the  time  of  the  purchase”  is 
interpreted  by  your  agency  to  mean  the 
day  as  of  which  the  purchase  price,  or  the 
method  for  determining  the  price,  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  In 
the  case  of  United  States  Government  pro¬ 
curement,  it  is  stated  that  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  considered  to  be  the  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  department  or  agency  buys  from  the 
private  seller,  rather  than  the  day  as  of  which 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
procures  the  commodities  from  or  transfers 
funds  to  the  Government  procurement  agen¬ 
cy.  Also,  it  is  sttae  that,  in  the  case  of 
purchases  made  by  a  Government  procure¬ 
ment  agency  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
weighted  average  price  of  the  purchases 
made  by  the  Government  procurement 
agency  will  be  taken  as  the  price  at  which 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
procures.  You  are  advised  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  interpretation  of  the  language  in 
question  appears  to  be  correct. 

The  provision  in  section  202  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  prevailing  United  States  market 
price  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination  is  interpreted  by 
your  Agency  as  requiring  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  the  commodity,  where 
purchased,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
ultimate  destination,  and  the  market  price 
in  the  United  States  plus  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  United  States  to  the  same 
destination.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
administrative  interpretation  of  this  part  of 
the  section  is  correct. 

There  was  transmitted  with  the  aforesaid 
letter  a  draft  of  a  regulation  which  your 
Agency  proposes  to  issue  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  section  202,  which, 
inter  alia,  requires  (1)  the  supplier  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  certificate,  in  the  case  of  purchases 
in  bulk,  that  “to  the  best  of  his  information 
and  belief,  the  purchase  price  is  no  higher 
than  the  market  price  *  *  *  prevailing 

in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,”  and  (2)  provides  for  full  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  participating  countries  of  any  im¬ 
proper  or  unauthorized  payments  upon  de¬ 
mand  by  the  administrator.  The  letter  re¬ 
quests  a  ruling  as  to  whether  compliance 
with  the  proposed  procedure  will  be  sufficient 
to  relieve  from  any  liability  for  violation  of 
section  202,  (a)  those  suppliers  who  have 
acted  in  good  faith  and  have  been  paid,  either 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  or  by  a  bank,  (b)  the  banks  which  make 
payments  against  reimbursement  by  the 
ECA,  and  (c)  the  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  making  certificates 
of  compliance  with  section  202  of  the  act,  it 
might  be  impossible  in  many  instances — 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers — for  suppliers  to  determine  accurately 
the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  purchase.  However, 
in  order  to  assure  that  suppliers  will  act  in 
good  faith  in  fixing  their  purchase  prices 
with  relation  to  prevailing  market  prices  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  felt  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  proposed  should  require  a  certification 
by  the  supplier  that,  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  such  sources  as  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  the  purchase  price,  to  the  best 
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of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  no  higher 
than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality  and  terms 
of  payment.  Hence,  you  are  advised  that,  if 
the  proposed  certificate  be  modified  accord¬ 
ingly,  this  Office  will  accept  the  same  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  relieve  suppliers,  banks,  and  certi¬ 
fying  or  disbursing  officers  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  from  liability 
from  violations  of  section  202  of  the  act  in 
absence  of  fraud  or  bad  faith  otherwise  on 
their  part.  In  such  connection  it  is  noted 
that  the  proposed  regulations  submitted 
with  the  aforesaid  recognize  that,  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  act,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
taken  administratively  to  insure  compliance 
with  said  section  202. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  L.  Yates, 

Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment  be  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Senator  Ellender's  Amend¬ 
ment 

Mr.  Ellender.  Cotton  is  not  a  bulk  com¬ 
modity.  Each  bale  is  tagged  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  number  at  the  gin  and  is  again  tagged 
at  the  compress.  It  retains  its  individual 
entity  until  after  arrival  at  the  cotton  mill. 
It  is  generally  shipped  from  this  country  in 
units  of  100  bales  with  a  four-letter  mark, 
yet  the  tags  are  retained  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  claims  on  items 
such  as  false-packs,  the  bale  number  is 
generally  given  when  the  claim  is  made. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  21,  1948  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  to  the  Comptroller 
General  it  was  stated  that  ECA  did  not  con¬ 
sider  bulk  commodities  would  include  the 
purchase  of  manufactured  goods  such  as 
steel  pipe,  copper  sheet,  lumber  nor  com¬ 
modities  customarily  sold  in  containers,  or 
packaged  form,  such  as  flour  in  sacks,  raw 
cotton  in  bales,  mercury  in  flasks,  or  petro¬ 
leum  products  in  cans  or  drums. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  a  letter  dated 
August  4,  1948  addressed  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  ECA,  ruled  that  the  restrictions  as  to 
price  limitations,  based  on  section  202,  are 
applicable  to  purchases  in  large  quantities 
of  all  commodities,  quoting  section  202  in 
support  of  his  decision. 

Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  is  in  part  as  follows: 

“No  funds  made  available  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other 
than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  act  of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat.  498), 
as  amended) ,  at  prices  higher  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  des¬ 
tination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

In  further  support  of  his  decision  he 
stated : 

"The  foreign-aid  appropriation  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  202  that— 

“  ‘No  funds  *  *  *  shall  be  used  by  any 

procurement  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  any  com¬ 
modities  *  *  *  at  prices  higher  than  the 

market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  *  * 
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“The  said  language  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Apropriatlons  in  its 
consideration  of  the  measure,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  are  stated  at  page  15  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Report  No.  1626  as  follows: 

“  ‘4.  The  committee  has  removed  a  House 
provision  that  banned  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  for  the  program  at  prices  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Senate  committee  is  entirely 
sympathetic  with  the  intent  of  the  House, 
it  considers  the  House  provision  to  be  un¬ 
workable.  Language  has  been  written  in  this 
report  to  instruct  the  Administrator  to  act 
in  accord  with  the  House  intent.’  ” 

ECA  in  following  the  decision  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  as  to  the  price  limitations  on 
all  commodities  has  adopted  rules  and  pro¬ 
cedures  pertaining  to  cotton  which  have 
proved  to  be  unworkable,  as  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  stated. 

Rules  and  procedures  are  as  follows: 

1.  Statement  of  sales  price  and  execution 
of  beneficiary  certificate  certifying  that  the 
sale  price  is  no  higher  than  the  market  price 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  time  of 
purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  costs 
of  transportation,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
porters  to  this  requirement. 

2.  Requirement  that  all  cotton  exported 
to  ERP  countries,  be  sampled  and  forwarded 
to  the  PMA  governmental  classing  office 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  percentage  of  bales 
sampled  varies  with  the  size  of  the  ship¬ 
ment.  For  lots  of  100  bales  or  over,  1  out 
of  every  10  bales  must  be  sampled. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years, 
recognized  by  the  trade,  sellers  and  buyers, 
that  100  percent  of  a  shipment  be  arbitrated 
if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
quality. 

3.  The  PMA  Classing  Office  in  Memphis  is 
required  to  class  the  samples  of  all  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  report  its  findings  to  ECA. 

PMA  classers  are  not  permitted  to  value 
cotton  but  must  class  it  against  established 
standards  for  grade  and  color.  Differences 
between  grades  and  staples  are  very  wide. 
Strict  low  middling  is  worth  from  375  points, 
or  $18.75  per  bale  to  425  points,  or  $21.25  per 
bale  under  the  next  higher  grade,  middling. 
Many  well-known  descriptions  of  the  trade, 
better  than  strict  lo'  ’  middling,  but  not  equal 
to  middling,  will  sell  freely  at  from  75  points, 
or  $3.75  per  bale  to  150  points,  or  $7.50  per 
bale  under  the  value  of  middling.  PMA  un¬ 
der  its  regulations  must  class  this,  cotton 
as  strict  low  middling  with  differences  rang¬ 
ing  from  '18.75  per  bale  to  $21.25  per  bale. 

If  through  ECA  rules  intermediate  grades 
cannot  be  sold  and  shipped  to  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  without  the  serious  probability  of  sub¬ 
stantial  claims  eventually  being  made  to  the 
ERP  countries,  a  serious  loss  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  cotton  producers.  It  is  not  good 
salesmanship  for  the  exporters,  and  it  is 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  to  make  sales  with  the  realization 
that  ECA  will  in  all  probability  make  claims 
to  the  purchasing  mill’s  government,  which 
in  turn  will  take  the  claim  up  with  the 
cotton  mill. 

For  example:  Middling  Leaf,  Strict  Low 
Middling  color  is  currently  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  153  points  under  the  value  of  Mid¬ 
dling.  Under  the  regulations  governing 
PMA  classers  they  have  no  choice;  they  must 
class  cotton  of  such  a  description  as  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  approximately  375  points 
under  the  value  of  Middling,  a  value  of  255 
points,  or  $11.25  per  bale,  under  the  current 
market  value  of  the  quality  sold.  If  ECA 
follows  through  on  its  formula  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  eliminate  the  sale  of  intermediate  grades 
to  ERP  countries,  which  would  eventually 
mean  that  the  farmer  would  be  severely 
penalized  in  the  sale  of  such  qualities. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  the  PMA  report  on  the 
classification  ECA  values  the  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  the  published  differences  for  grades. 


It  makes  no  allowances  for  cotton  better 
than  the  class  sold,  but  dees  take  a  full 
allowance  on  cotton  classed  at  a  lower  grade 
than  the  quality  sold. 

While  there  are  no  rules  requiring  an 
offset  for  bales  in  the  shipment  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  description  sold,  many  for¬ 
eign  mills  consider  the  value  of  the  cotton 
as  a  whole  offsetting  some  of  the  lower  grades 
against  some  of  the  better  grades. 

5.  In  arriving  at  a  market  price  in  the 
United  States  ECA  uses  the  cotton  quotations 
of  the  10  designated  spot  markets  as  pub¬ 
lished  daily  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  These  quotations  are 
prepared  by  committees  of  cotton  men  at 
each  of  the  10  designated  spot  markets. 
This  quotation  sheet  states:  “Quotations  are 
for  mixed  lots,  equal  to  the  official  standards, 
uncompressed,  in  public  warehouses.” 

The  quotations  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  avergae  values  being  paid  by  the  cotton 
shipper  to  the  farmer  for  various  grades  and 
staples.  These  quotations  do  not  fairly  rep¬ 
resent  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  th 
sale  value  of  cotton  to  cotton  mills  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  issue  quotations  on  the  sale  value 
of  cotton  in  Southeastern  mills,  but  ECA 
objects  to  the  use  of  this  sales  quotation 
sheet  on  the  basis  that  the  information  is 
secured  from  cotton  shippers  which  may  not 
be  dependable  and  that  the  quotations  are 
not  sufficiently  broad. 

6.  After  arriving  at  the  PMA  class,  based 
upon  10  percent  of  the  shipment,  and  after 
taking  at  the  buying  market  value  as  above 
mentioned,  ECA  then  allows  inadequate  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  and  40  points  overhead 
cost  and  profit.  If  the  sale  price  is  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  cotton  as  classed  by 
PMA,  plus  the  estimated  cost  of  handling 
and  shipping  as  compared  with  the  quoted 
buying  market  value,  a  claim  is  then  made 
against  the  shipmentr 

ECA’s  estimate  of  the  handling  cost  is 
some  $5  per  bale  lower  than  the  average 
handling  cost.  Its  allowance  of  40  points 
to  cover  overhead,  cost,  and  profit,  approxi¬ 
mately  1  ys  percent  of  the  sale  price,  borders 
on  the  ridiculous.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
overhead  cost  of  the  average  firm  in  the 
handling  of  cotton  is  30  points,  which  upon 
ECA’s  formula,  would  allow  the  shipper  10 
points  or  50  cents  per  bale  profit  on  an 
investment  of  approximately  $150  to  $175 
per  bale. 

The  formula,  in  effect,  provides  that  the 
estimated  50  cents  per  bale  profit  must  take 
care  of  any  losses  on  sales  made.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  exporter  at  times  experi¬ 
ences  substantial  losses  on  certain  sales. 

Under  the  ECA  formula,  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  PMA  classers,  compared  with 
the  customary  purchase  and  sale  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  with  the  use  of  a  buying 
rather  than  a  selling  value  and  with  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  inadequate  cost,  overhead,  and 
profit,  claims  probably  will  be  made  on  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cotton  shipped. 

ECA  representatives  in  most,  if  not  all, 
ERP  countries  have  been  quite  active  in 
questioning  the  quality  of  cotton  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  compared  with  the  quality  of  cotton 
purchased  and  have  repeatedly  warned  the 
cotton  mills  in  ERP  countries,  as  well  as  their 
governments,  that  claims  will  be  made  by 
ECA  on  shipments,  which,  based  on  its 
formula,  indicate  that  the  purchase  price  was 
higher  than  prices  in  the  United  States. 

The  Raw  Cotton  Commission  of  England, 
a  governmental  agency  handling  all  of  the 
cotton  exported  to  England,  was  recently 
advised  by  an  ECA  representative  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  shipment  was  not  up  to  the  quality  sold 
and  that  Raw  Cotton  Commission  would  have 
to  make  a  claim  against  the  shipper  of  some 
$1,100  and  remit  to  ECA,  or  that  amount 
would  have  to  be  collected  from  the  English 
Government.  The  claim  of  approximately 
$1,100  was  based  upon  PMA  class.  The  Raw 
Cotton  Commission  had  classed  the  cotton 


upon  its  arrival,  and  based  upon  its  class,  had 
previously  made  a  claim  for  some  $90  which 
was  paid  by  the  shipper.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  PMA’s  class  and  RCC’s  class  was  more 
than  $5  per  bale. 

A  mill  owner  in  Holland,  as  well  as  the 
Cotton  Control  of  the  French  Government 
have  been  approached  by  ECA  representatives 
in  the  same  way  as  was  the  Raw  Cotton  Com¬ 
mission  of  England  although  in  each  case  the 
quality  in  question  had  been  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  buyer. 

The  buying  of  cotton  by  foreign  mills  and 
the  selling  of  cotton  by  American  exporters 
has  been  mutually  and  satisfactorily  worked 
out  for  generations.  All  export  cotton  is 
sold  subject  to  arbitration  by  recognized  ar¬ 
bitration  committees.  Each  bale  is  sampled 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  port  or  at  the  mill. 
If  the  quality  of  the  cotton  received  by  the 
mill  is,  in  its  opinion,  not  up  to  the  quality 
sold,  the  mill  has  the  right  to  make  an  ami¬ 
cable  settlement  or  to  demand  an  arbitra¬ 
tion.  If  the  arbitration  results  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  either  has 
the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  committee  to  an  established  appeal 
committee. 

ECA,  despite  the  regulations  PMA  classers 
must  work  under,  considers  it  a  court  of 
the  last  resort  for  the  exporters,  for  the  for¬ 
eign  governments,  and  for  the  individual 
foreign  mill. 

There  probably  is  no  commodity  business 
more  competitive  than  the  cotton  business. 
There  are  more  than  150  American  cotton 
exporters  who  are  actively  competing  for 
business  throughout  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  fraud  or  collusion,  which,  if  any, 
is  nominal,  the  competitive  price  at  which 
cotton  is  purchased  in  ERP  countries  is  a 
proper  safeguard  as  to  ECA  grants  for  cotton. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  cotton 
mill  in  ERP  countries  is  receiving  a  grant 
from  ECA.  They  must  pay  to  their  govern¬ 
ments  their  currency  to  cover  the  value  of 
the  cotton  at  the  exchange  rates  for  dollars 
fixed  by  their  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  cotton  mills  in  ERP  countries  should 
now  deviate  from  their  long-established  pol¬ 
icy  in  force  since  they  commenced  buying 
American  grown  cotton  at  the  lowest  possible 
competitive  price,  quality  considered. 

When  ECA  make  a  claim  against  any  ship¬ 
ment,  which  through  its  formula  it  finds  the 
price  paid  was  higher  than  the  market  value 
in  the  United  States,  it  requires  the  recipi¬ 
ent  country  to  reimburse  ECA  for  the  amount 
of  the  claim.  When  ECA  receives  a  credit 
in  dollars  for  the  amount  of  the  claim  it 
promptly  again  credits  the  cotton  fund  of 
the  recipient  government  with  the  amount 
involved.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  result  of  cotton  being  considered  as 
subject  to  the  bulk  commodity  price  limi¬ 
tation  is  irritation,  suspicion,  and  ill-will 
which  must  eventually  react  against  the  use 
of  American  growth  cotton  and  will  prove 
detrimental  to  the  farmer. 

The  cotton  exporters  have  no  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive  in  suggesting  the  amendment.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  his  letter  of  August 
4,  1948  states: 

“It  is  recognized  that  in  making  certifi¬ 
cates  of  compliance  with  section  202  of  the 
act,  it  might  be  impossible  in  many  in¬ 
stances — especially  in  the  case  cf  some  foreign 
suppliers — for  suppliers  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  assure  that  suppliers  will  act 
in  good  faith  in  fixing  their  purchase  prices 
with  relation  to  prevailing  market  prices  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  felt  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  proposed  should  require  a  certification 
by  the  supplier  that,  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  such  sources  as  are 
available  to  him,  the  purchase  price,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  -  no 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  cf  the  pur- 
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chase,  adjusted  for  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality  and 
terms  of  payment.  Hence,  you  are  advised 
that,  if  the  proposed  certificate  be  modified 
accordingly,  this  Office  will  accept  the  same 
as  sufficient  to  relieve  suppliers,  banks,  and 
certifying  or  disbursing  officers  of  the  ECA 
from  liability  from  violations  of  section  202  of 
the  act  in  absence  of  fraud  or  bad  faith 
otherwise  on  their  part.” 

All  exporters  are  required  to  sign  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  certificate. 

LOAN  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  ON  BUSINESS  BASIS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  lettered  D,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
new  section:  ■ 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  assistance  rendered  under 
such  act  to  any  participating  country  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  loans  only;  except  that  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  apply  to  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  form  of  food  or  medicines  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  participat¬ 
ing  country  if  the  Administrator  finds,  and 
the  President  approves  such  finding,  that 
due  to  temporary  conditions  an  emergency 
exists  in  such  country  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thereof  is  unable  to  meet. 

(b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  secured.  The  Administrator,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  liquidation  of  any  col¬ 
lateral  accepted  by  him  as  security  for  such 
loans.  Such  loans  may  be  made  directly 
upon  promisory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount 
or  rediscount  of  obligations  tendered  for  the 
purpose,  or  otherwise,  in  such  form  and  in 
such  amount  and  at  such  interest  or  dis¬ 
count  rates  as  the  Administrator  may  ap¬ 
prove.  Each  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  3  years,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  from  time  to  time  extend 
the  time  of  payment  of  any  such  loan, 
through  renewal,  substitution  of  new  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  otherwise,  but  the  time  for  such 
payment  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  10 
years  from  the  date  upon  which  such  loan 
was  made  originally.  Such  loans  may  be 
made  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  or  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  participations,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  each  partici¬ 
pating  country  to  agree  that  any  further 
aid  from  the  United  States  would  be 
loaned  to  private  business  through  the 
World  Bank,  in  line  with  RPC  loans  to 
private  business  in  this  country. 

As  long  as  the  ECA  will  meet  trade - 
balance  deficits  of  the  ECA  nations  by 
dollar  grants,  there  is  little  chance  that 
those  deficits  will  ever  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated.  If  we  pick  up  the 
check  each  time  a  balance  is  due,  the 
European  nations  will  only  find  their  ap¬ 
petites  increased.  Having  the  ECA  na¬ 
tions  on  an  annual  dole  demoralizes  them 
and  effectively  prevents  the  very  thing 
the  ECA  is  to  accomplish :  Increasing  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  and  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Only  by  making  them  realize  that  dol¬ 
lars  will  ultimately  have  to  be  repaid 
and  thus  must  be  invested  in  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  the  best  chance  of 
success,  can  we  teach  the  ECA  nations  to 


specialize  in  those  fields  of  economic  en¬ 
deavor  in  which  they  have  been  out¬ 
standing  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  loan  money  on 
the  basis  of  RFC  rules  and  regulations 
to  private  business  in  this  field  it  means 
that  when  applications  are  made  for 
money  those  applying  do  not  receive  a 
check.  Private  business  here  does  not 
receive  a  check  when  it  applies  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money  from  the  RFC 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  times  of  stress.  Instead,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  expert  or  an  engineer  in  that 
particular  line  is  sent  to  the  plant,  a 
survey  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  place  for  such  business, 
whether  the  market  is  available  or 
whether  the  raw  materials  have  been 
exhausted,  or  whether  other  factors  such 
as  transportation  may  prevent  it  be¬ 
coming  economically  feasible  even 
though  the  additional  investment  is 
made. 

After  the  report  is  in  and  it  has  been 
determined  to  grant  the  loan,  the  appli¬ 
cant  still  does  not  receive  the  money. 
The  applicant  receives  the  money  as  it  is 
needed  to  meet  the  pay  roll  and  to  buy 
supplies  for  the  rehabilitation.  Then 
the  business  is  inspected  from  time  to 
time  after  it  is  in  operation,  and 
the  lending  institution  thus  knows  what 
is  going  on.  Finally  if  the  business  is 
not  self-supporting,  it  is  liquidated. 

By  putting  all  further  European  aid 
on  a  flexible  loan  basis  we  shall  find  the 
requirements  for  dollars  very  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  we  will  materially  aid  in  a 
vigorous  resurrection  of  private  initia¬ 
tive  and  fiscal  stability  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

The  loans  would  not  be  extended  on 
the  principle  of  making  money.  The  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  those  loans  can  be  kept 
low,  at  the  cost  to  the  Government,  of 
2}/z  percent,  or  whatever  it  is.  But  the 
requirement  for  repayment  will  assure 
their  use  only  for  essential  and  worth¬ 
while  enterprises. 

The  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
does  not  outlaw  the  granting  of  aid  on 
a  gift  basis  in  those  cases  in  which  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  require  assistance  in 
the  form  of  food  and  medicine.  The 
amendment  is  designed  to  build  Europe 
on  a  business  basis,  and  will  be  a  morale 
builder  and  a  boost  to  free  enterprise 
and  the  healthy  economic  expansion  of 
European  economy. 

CONGRESS  DOES  NOT  HAVE  MONET 

The  Congress  does  not  have  money. 
Before  we  can  give  anyone  or  any  na¬ 
tion  money  we  must  first  take  it  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  We  should 
respect  the  money  we  expend  here  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  cashier  respects 
a  depositor’s  money  when  he  is  arrang¬ 
ing  loans.  What  we  do  practically  al¬ 
ways  results  in  just  another  siphon  be¬ 
ing  set  up  to  siphon  money  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  24  shows  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  ECA  aid  it  is  proposed  that  fur¬ 
ther  aid  be  given.  Britain  wants  the 
United  States  to  assume  her  war  debt 
too,  although  already  with  the  aid  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  Britain  has  been  able 
to  reduce  her  total  debt  by  approximate¬ 


ly  1,300,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  total 
indebtedness  of  24,844,000,000  pounds. 
Much  of  that  reduction  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  use  of  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  funds.  Counterpart  funds 
are  those  funds  that  are  paid  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  ECA  account  in  each  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries.  The  money  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  given  to 
each  nation  by  the  United  States.  Five 
percent  of  those  funds  are  withheld  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  95  percent 
may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  ECA 
for  capital  investment  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  internal  monetary  and  finan¬ 
cial  stability  of  the  ECA  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  the  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  have  been  used  for  debt 
reduction. 

As  part  of  Britain’s  debt,  she  has 
so-called  sterling  balances  accruing  to 
India  and  Pakistan  and  also  to  Egypt, 
Ceylon,  Iraq,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 
These  debts  to  members  of  the  sterling 
area  totaled  about  $9,300,000,000  in 
pounds  sterling  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
By  that  time  already  $1,800,000,000  in 
pounds  sterling  had  been  repaid  since 
the  war,  largely  to  India.  Without 
American  aid  the  reduction  of  Britain’s 
debt  would  have  been  impossible.  While 
the  United  States  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  its  national  _  debt,  we  are  actually 
using  the  taxpayer’s  money  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Britain’s  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  war  debts.  Although  Great  Britain 
in  the  past  has  not  been  too  shy  to  re¬ 
pudiate  war  debts  owed  to  the.  United 
States,  she  today  clings  to  the  highly 
moral  principle  of  wanting  to  pay  her 
World  War  II  debts  owed  to  sterling 
area  countries.  The  reason,  by  paying  off 
her  debts  to  foreign  nations,  excluding 
the  United  States,  she  keeps  the  members 
of  the  sterling  area  in  her  control  and, 
furthermore,  has  practically  guaranteed 
overseas  markets  for  her  exports.  A 
large  part  of  her  production  is  used  for 
the  payment  of  debts  owed  to  members 
of  the  sterling  area.  Each  year  she  per¬ 
mits  her  sterling  area  creditors  to  with¬ 
draw  a  certain  amount  of  their  holdings. 
This  of  course  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  trade  discrimination,  because  a 
country  will  not  fail  to  buy  from  Great 
Britain  if  these  purchases  amount  to  a 
repayment  of  Britain’s  war  debt.  By  the 
end  of  1947  Britain  had  released  $450,- 
000,000  worth  of  sterling  balances;  in 
1948  she  released  $747,000,000  worth,  and 
in  1949  $610,000,000  worth.  By  the 
middle  of  this  year  India  alone  will  have 
been  repaid  sterling  credits  amounting 
to  $650,000,000.  It  is  largely  the  sterling 
balance  that  makes  India  Britain’s  best 
customer.  Now  Britain  wants  to  send 
more  of  her  exports  to  dollar  and  other 
hard  currency  markets  and  she  asks  the 
United  States  to  purchase  her  sterling 
debts. 

The  guaranteed  markets  provided 
through  the  existence  of  the  sterling  bal¬ 
ances  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
continued  inefficiency  of  the  high,  cost 
British  industrial  machine.  In  those 
foreign  markets  which  she  continues  to 
hold  on  to,  competitive  factors  are  not 
present.  Through  .he  payment  of  the 
sterling  balances,  made  possible  through 
American  aid,  she  keeps  her  prices  up, 
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is  guaranteed  export  markets,  keeps  the 
sterling  area  together,  reduces  her  war 
debts,  and  then  asks  us  to  assume  the 
responsibility  .for  the  rest  of  those  ster¬ 
ling  balances. 

Heretofore,  we  have  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sterling  area  with  all 
its  preferences  and  trade  discrimina¬ 
tions  indirectly.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
do  it  directly,  and  in  addition  to  further 
help  reduce  Britain’s  internal  debt.  If 
we  continue  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the 
United  States  finally  will  pay  almost  the 
entire  cost  of  World  War  II. 

This  amendment  would  stop  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  in  such  a  way  as  finally  to  place 
the  entire  burden  of  the  war  expendi¬ 
tures  upon  their  shoulders.  By  means 
of  this  amendment,  foreign  governments 
no  longer  could  manipulate  the  money 
of  our  own  taxpayers  to  further  the 
socialistic  schemes  of  such  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  amendment  should  be  re¬ 
jected,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
jected.  It  is  completely  out  of  hai*mony 
with  the  entire  ECA  program. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  start  a  whole  series  of  new 
undertakings  on  a  loan  basis,  which 
might  be  entirely  disastrous  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Europe.  It  could  be  very  disastrous, 
once  it  was  tried. 

So  I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  I  offer  and 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  in  line 
3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks. 

On  page  7,  after  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following: 

(1)  None  of  the  local  currencies  required 
by  subsection  (b)  (6)  to  be  deposited  in 
local  currency  accounts,  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  by  any  recipient 
country  as  long  as  any  dependent  area  of 
such  country  fails  to  comply  with  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  said 
dependent  area. 

On  page  ,  after  line  ,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  as  follows: 
“treaties 

“126.  The  terms  of  any  treaty  to  which 
the  United  States  and  any  participating 
country  are  parties  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate  unless,  prior  thereto, 
it  exp:'res  by  its  own  terms.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  so-called  Moroccan  amendment, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  a  great  many  promises 
were  made  in  regard  to  what  would  be 
done. 

This  amendment  relates  to  what  ap¬ 
parently  is  a  very  decided  injustice. 


The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  states,  on  page  22,  that  legis¬ 
lative  remedy  of  American  complaints  in 
Morocco  “was  not  necessary  in  view  of 
the  arrangements  which  ECA,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  the  State 
Department  have  made  with  the  French 
Government.” 

It  is  obvious  that  this  decision  was 
based  on  ECA’s  specific  claims.  These 
claims  are  not  supported  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  report  or  by  the  evidence 
which  I  have  before  me.  They  are  not 
supported  by  the  State  Department’s 
representative,  the  United  States  consul 
general  in  Casablanca. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  at  this 
point  from  a  letter  dated  April  28,  1950, 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Trade  Association  of  Morocco: 

I  met  Madonne  (that  is  the  consul  general) 
in  the  consulate  the  other  day  after  having 
been  in  for  the  renewal  of  my  passport  and 
he  said:  “This  import-export  question  is  a 
hopeless  case.  You  (meaning  Americans  in 
general)  ought  to  get  out  while  the  getting 
out  is  good  and  save  what’s  left  of  your 
shirts.” 

The  writer  of  that  letter  is  a  veteran 
of  our  Air  Forces,  Mr.  President.  He 
helped  to  fight  our  war  in  North  Africa; 
and  when  it  was  over  he  invested  his 
savings  and  4  years  of  hard  work  there 
to  build  up  a  legitimate  export-import 
business  and  to  establish  a  line  of  Grey¬ 
hound  busses  which  is  an  asset  to  Mo¬ 
rocco.  While  the  State  Department  is 
telling  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
about  its  equitable  arrangements  with 
the  French  Government,  it  is  advising 
him  to  get  out  and  save  his  shirt.  There 
are  more  than  20  others  in  the  same 
situation. 

The  Chief  of  the  Africa  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State  has  said  that 
the  French  have  flagrantly  violated  their 
latest  agreement  on  Morocco  and  that 
our  official  protests  have  been  brushed 
aside  and  ignored. 

When  the  Moroccan  abuses  were  de¬ 
bated  on  this  floor  on  April  5  of  last  year, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  stated: 

This  is  the  function  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  want  the  State  Department  to 
handle  these  matters  (Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  p.  3951). 

He  stated  also: 

We  are  sending  a  top  man  from  Paris  to 
Morocco  who  is  on  his  way  to  investigate 
all  these  cases  and  if  there  is  any  discrim¬ 
ination  or  any  violation  of  fundamental 
rights  of  Americans  they  will  be  corrected 
and  corrected  promptly  (p.  3950) . 

But,  Mr.  President,  they  have  not  been 
corrected. 

Four  months  later,  on  August  5,  1949, 
it  was  stated  by  the  able  Senator  [Mr. 
Myers]  from  Pennsylvania: 

This  group  of  businessmen  should  not 
come  to  Congress  for  relief  *  *  *  they 

can  obtain  this  through  the  offices  of  the 
State  Department. 

And  so  it  has  gone. 

None  of  those  promises  to  correct 
abuses  have  been  carried  one. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
up  again,  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper], 


The  same  problem  exists  in  spite  of 
the  promises  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  on  this  floor  and  by  our  execu¬ 
tive  agencies. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  situation  came  to  my  attention  over 
a  year  ago.  It  came  to  my  attention  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  unfair  to  our  citizens 
who  are  in  Morocco. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  there  was  before  us  an 
amendment  on  the  same  subject. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
the  pending  amendment,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  stands,  is  in  satisfactory 
shape.  I  think  it  must  be  improved. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  a  great  injustice  is  being 
done. 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  two  members 
of  the  State  Department  on  this  subject. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Jack  McFall,  Assistant  Secretary,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  and  from  his  letter  I 
wish  to  read  three  sentences: 

However,  recent  protests  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  against  certain  French  proposals  re¬ 
garding  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  could 
not  be  successfully  settled  within  the  con¬ 
sultative  group.  It  was,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  institute  discussions  with  the 
French  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  regarding  the 
matter.  The  outcome  of  this  latest  devel¬ 
opment  is  by  no  means  certain  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  however  the  Department  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  matter  vigorously. 

Mi-.  President,  this  morning  the  Craig- 
Stanton  Co.,  of  New  York,  sent  word  that 
it  had  received  a  cablegram  from  Casa¬ 
blanca,  stating  that  calls  for  bids  in  the 
“barter  sugar  deal”  are  being  issued 
from  Rabat  “this  morning” — in  other 
words,  today — in  direct  disregard  of  pro¬ 
tests  by  the  United  States  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

One  week  ago — on  Friday,  April  28 — 
the  State  Department  made  vigorous  pro¬ 
tests  against  this  move  through  Paris, 
Tangier;  and  Rabat,  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  4  agreement.  The  protests  have 
been  ignored.  The  French  authorities 
have  replied  only  by  announcing  that  the 
operation  will  be  carried  out  as  planned. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  will  take  this  amendment  to  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  must 
be  improved,  for  the  amendment  is  not 
now  in  satisfactory  shape. 

However,  our  citizens  in  Morocco  have 
over  the  years  been  carrying  on  business 
against  unfair  competition.  Their  rights 
are  being  discriminated  against  with  re¬ 
lation  to  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France  in  respect  to  Morocco. 

I  believe  there  is  justice  in  their  claim 
and  in  their  position. 

How  this  matter  can  be  remedied  is, 
of  course,  another  question;  but  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Cordon], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  in  this  case  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  admitted.  They  have  been 
admitted  by  the  State  Department  time 
after  time. 

All  that  is  sought  in  this  case  is  simple 
justice  and  a  requirement  by  the  United 
States  that  its  treaty  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  when  appearing 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  support  of  what  is  now  title  V  of  this 
measure,  said  that  the  policy  in  connec¬ 
tion,  with  this  measure  was  to  assist  in 
getting  domestic  money  into  foreign 
investments. 

I  now  quote  from  his  statement: 

When  those  treaties  are  made — 

In  other  words,  the  treaties  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made — 

we  shall  insist  that  other  countries  live  up  to 
their  obligations  just  as  we  expect  them  to 
insist  that  we  live  up  to  ours.  I  think  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  in  the  world 
that  you  cannot  expect  investment  without 
such  assurances  and  that  the  penalty  for 
nonprotection  of  investors  comes  by  itself 
through  lack  of  investment. 

I  have  read  that  from  page  7  of  the 
hearings  on  the  act  for  International 
Development. 

I  now  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson  on  page  6  of  those  hear¬ 
ings,  when  he  said  that  this  bill,  which 
is  now  Title  V,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
investors  must  have  confidence  that 
their  property  will  not  be  confiscated 
without  fair  compensation,  that  they 
can  take  the  legitimate  profits  of  their 
capital  out  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
can  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage 
their  own  business,  subject  to  local  laws 
which  apply  to  everyone  equally.  The 
philosophy,  enunciated  there  by  Dean 
Acheson,  which  he  wants  to  apply  in  the 
future  to  new  business  investments  in 
foreign  countries,  might  well  be  made 
applicable  to  American  investments  now 
existing,  particularly  those  existing  in 
Morocco. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lehman], 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
require  only  a  minute.  I  desire  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  on  this  subject,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  have,  from 
American  exporters  and  importers  and 
other  American  businessmen.  I  very 
much  hope  the  amendment  will  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone], 

MOROCCO  AMENDMENT  ECA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  These 


abuses  are  not  new.  They  are  practiced 
in  every  ECA  nation  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  and  in  different  ways,  through  the 
manipulation  of  currency,  through 
quotas  and  embargoes,  and  in  every  way 
that  the  United  States  can  be  diverted 
from  the  foreign-trade  lanes,  and  to 
freeze  out  the  very  private  industry  that 
the  amendment  adopted  this  afternoon, 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  is  supposed  to  establish.  There  is 
too  much  latitude  furnished  that  ECA  di¬ 
rector,  because  there  is  nothing  written 
into  the  bill  that  would  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  business. 

PURPOSE  OF  MALONE  AMENDMENTS 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  this  afternoon  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  hope 
we  make  this  an  example,  and,  through 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  have  one  nation 
tied  down  so  that  it  cannot  ruin  the  in¬ 
dustry  already  established  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  already  do¬ 
ing  business  there,  while  we  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  establish  new  business. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  spoken  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  A  large  part  of  what  I  had  to  say 
yesterday  afternoon  had  to  do  with  this 
very  point.  This  is  another  one  of  the 
discriminations  against  the  American 
people.  We  buy  supplies,  which  we  can¬ 
not  even  ship  out  of  the  ports,  because 
of  the  restrictions  that  are  imposed.  It 
sholud  be  made  mandatory  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
Americans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
given  this  matter  consideration  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  we  have  had  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  before  us.  They  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  French  author¬ 
ities  in  Morocco,  an  agreement  which 
they  think  is  going  to  solve  this  problem. 
But,  on  account  of  the  insistence  of  sev¬ 
eral  Senators — I  believe  it  was  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  particularly, 
who  wanted  it  to  go  to  conference — I 
will  agree  to  take  it  to  conference,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  agree  on  any  return 
ticket.  [Laughter.  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  for  amendment. 

PROTECTION  OF  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  lettered  “B,”  dated 
April  26,  1950. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  be¬ 
tween  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
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new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  ter¬ 
minate  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  participating  country  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  such  country,  or  any  agency  or 
subdivision  thereof,  shall,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  (1)  acquire  or  operate,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  basic  industry  thereof,  other 
than  industries  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
completed  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment; 
or  (2)  seize,  confiscate,  or  destroy  any  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation, 
decree,  or  administrative  action  prevent  the 
transaction  of  business  in  connection  with 
a  business  or  industrial  property  in  such 
country  owned  or  controlled  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  each  partici¬ 
pating  country  to  agree.  It  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  integrity  of  private  invest¬ 
ments  within  its  borders  against  social¬ 
ization,  nationalization,  or  confiscation, 
as  we  protect  investments  in  this 
country. 

In  support  of  the  amendment  to  make 
aid  conditional  on  the  integrity  of  pri¬ 
vate  investments,  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
American  investors  to  put  loans  into 
European  enterprises  and  businesses  if 
the  investor  could  be  sure  that  such  in¬ 
vestments  would  remain  in  private  hands, 
and  would  not  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
various  nationalization  schemes  that  are 
rampant  in  Europe. 

Investors  will  take  the  business  risk, 
but  they  cannot  risk  the  nationalization, 
socialization,  and  confiscation  policies 
prevailing  in  many  of  these  countries. 

The  guaranty  of  American  investments 
abroad  by  the  United  States  Government 
will  merely  further  the  socialistic  welfare 
schemes  in  the  European  countries  and 
will  hold  back  the  initiative  of  free  en¬ 
terprise.  American  investments  abroad 
should  be  guaranteed  against  seizure  or 
confiscation  by  those  nations  in  whose 
territory  such  capital  is  invested.  That 
is  the  only  fair  way  and  it  will  result  in 
an  immediate  readiness  to  invest  in  the 
European  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  money 
available  in  this  country  for  private  in¬ 
vestments  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
the  climate  is  agreeable  to  private  in¬ 
vestments,  where  such  capital  is  not  in 
danger  of  confiscation  and  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  more  money  than  was  ever  before 
available  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

AFTER  CIVIL  WAR - MONEY  AND  KNOW-HOW 

FROM  EUROPE 

It  may  be  remembered  that  after  the 
Civil  War,  this  country  had  very  little 
financing  ability,  and  very  little  know¬ 
how,  so  where  did  the  money  and  the 
know-how  come  from?  A  large  part  of 
it  came  from  Europe  together  with  the 
organization  and  the  know-how  to  build 
these  enterprises,  such  as  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroads  and  heavy  industries. 
But  did  their  governments  give  any 
money  to  the  United  States  of  America? 
They  gave  no  money  to  the  Government, 
and  the  industrialists  gave  no  money  to 
the  investors  in  this  country.  What 
they  did  was  to  invest  the  money  and 
keep  the  stock  and  the  shares.  We  had 
integrity,  and  they  made  money,  and 
we  prospered. 
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It  is  fear  of  total  loss  that  prevents 
American  capital  from  going  abroad. 
Let  the  ECA  nations  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  foreign  investments  and  the 
lack  of  venture  capital  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
this  amendment. 

A  favorable  climate  for  private  invest¬ 
ments  can  be  created  by  ECA  nations, 
and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  create 
a  favorable  investment  climate.  The 
banker  making  the  loan  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  the  investment.  So  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to  invest 
the  money  of  our  Government  in  such 
fantastic  schemes  in  order  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  or  to  establish  industries,  or  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  feasibility  of  industries 
such  as  is  proposed  to  do  through  point  4. 
That  can  properly  be  done,  and  would 
be  done  through  business  investments. 

Ample  investigations  would  be  made 
by  private  industry,  if  the  investment 
climate  were  suitable  for  private  invest¬ 
ment.  So,  when  we  go  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  spend  our  money  without  such 
assurances,  we  are  doing  nothing  but 
promoting  the  schemes  of  the  national¬ 
istic  countries  who  have  this  very  idea  in 
mind,  of  taking  the  investments  and 
nationalizing  them  and  ofttimes  con¬ 
fiscating  the  property,  once  they  are 
made. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  ECA  program.  It  should 
be  voted  down.  It  goes  so  far  as  even 
to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  terminate  his  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  if  the  nations  should  go 
so  far  as  to  use  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  establish  some  public  project. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the 'amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  other  Senators  re¬ 
quested  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham],  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Maybank],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carran]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LangerL  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  would 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Benton],  the  Senators  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Withers], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  who  is  also  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi¬ 
cial  business,  and  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ec- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  McCarthy]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  8,  as  follows : 

YEAS — 60 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Hill 

Martin 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Bricker 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Butler 

Hunt 

Neely 

Cain 

Ives 

Robertson 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Ferguson 

Lehman 

Taft 

Frear 

L6dge 

Taylor 

Fulbright 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McClellan 

Thye 

Green 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Tvdings 

Hayden 

McMahon 

NAYS— 8 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Kem 

Williams 

Jenner 

Malone 

Young 

Johnston,  S.  C 

.  Wherry 

NOT  VOTING — 28 

Benton 

Graham 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Darby 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Ecton 

Maybank 

Withers 

Flanders 

Morse 

Gillette 

Murray 

So  the  bill  (S.  3304)  was  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  House 
bill  7797,  to  provide  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  is  automatically  taken  up,  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  is  stricken,  the 
text  of  Senate  bill  3304,  as  amended,  is 
inserted,  the  amendment  is  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  the  House  bill  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Without  objection,  the  title  will  be 
amended  to  conform  with  the  text. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  proceedings  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Senate  bill  3304  be  vacated,  and 
that  the  bill  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Connally, 
Mr.  George,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  just  passed  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROBLEMS-  QjP.fiMAM.  AMD  IMPEBBMPENT 

BUSINESSES  —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  684) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  had  on  the  desk  all  day.a  message 
from  the  President,  which  he  wishes  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  and  have  read.  " 
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The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  message. 

(For  Presidents’  message  see  today’s 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  pp.  6623-6623.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  President  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  :  \ 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  DEMOLITION  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN  BUILDINGS  IN  HYDE  PARK 

VILLAGE 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
This  resolution  asks  that  the  demolition 
of  a  temporary  housing  project  known  as 
Hyde  Fark  Village,  be  postponed  until 
January  1,  1952,  in  view  of  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  located  on  Hyde  Park 
Boulevard  in  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  a 
war  housing  project  constructed  under  the 
Lanham  Act  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  known  as  Hyde  Park  Village  and 
which  was  erected  for  temporary  use  only; 
and 

Whereas  said  Hyde  Park  Village  is  now  be¬ 
ing  demolished  as  various  buildings  in  said 
project  become  vacant;  and 

Whereas  under  present  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  Hyde  Park  Villags  must  be  demolished 
completely  by  December  31,  1950,  unless  such 
date  is  extended  by  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  Hyde  Park  Village  will  not  have 
vacated  their  homes  prior  to  the  date  when 
the  project  is  to  be  demolished  in  accordance 
with  present  requirements:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  does  here¬ 
by  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  the  date  upon  which  the  te'moval 
of  the  buildings  in  Hyde  Park  Village  is  to 
be  completed  to  January  1,  1953v'  and  the 
City  Clerk  is  hereby  directed  t</  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Jolyi'  A.  Kervick, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Field  Office  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration;  William  L. 
Pfeiffer,  Congressman;  Senator  Irving  M. 
Ives;  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman;  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Witness  my  hanc)/and  seal  this  26th  day 
of  April  1950. 

James  E.  Collins, 

City  Cleric. 

FEDERAL  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE 

ACT— REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE— MI¬ 
NORITY'  VIEWS 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1949, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
submitted  a  report,  together  with  the 


views  of  himself,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Neely,  . 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  the  individual  views  of  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  bill  (S. 
1728)  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  as  Report  No.  1539. 

Mr.  HILL,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
submitted  his  minority  views  on  Senate 
bill  1728,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  part  2  of  Report  No.  1539. 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

S.  3551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Mac- 
Guffie  and  Eugene  Rohrer;  and 

S.  3552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remo 
Sciuchetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

(Mr.  THYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of/ 
Texas)  introduced  Senate  bill  3553,  to  pro 
vide-  an  additional  amount  for  the  Em«r- 
gencyi.Fund  for  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1^50,  which  was  referred  to  the,A)om- 
mittee  on.  Appropriations,  and  appeal  under 
a  separate 'heading.) 

By  Mr,  LUCAS : 

S.  3554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Man- 
zano  Somera;  ththe  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

THE  DAY  OF  FINAL  APPEAL— EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  NEW  Y^RK  JOURNAL  OF 

COMMERCE  jf 

[Mr.  BREWSTER  asked- and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  iff  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “The  of  Final  Appeal,”  written 
by  Edward  P.  Tfistrom,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.]  / 

SALE  OR  SURPLUS  NAVY  FRIGATES  TO 

EGYPT— ARTICLES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 

HERALD  TRIBUNE 

[Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  relating  to  the 
sale  of  two  surplus  United  States  Navy  fri- 
gates  to  Egypt,  which  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTER¬ 
EST-ADDRESS  BY  GORDON  R.  CLAPP 

[Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  "Electricity  and  the  Public  In¬ 
terest,”  delivered  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  7,  1950,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  for  transposition  in  the 
permanent  Record  so  as  to  follow  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  of  Tuesday 
last,  dealing  with  the  State  Department, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  May  4,  1950/ 
The  Hon.  Owen  Brewster, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for’  putting  my  statement  aqd  the  at¬ 
tached  documents  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  even  though  I  disagree  .with  some  of 
your  interpretations.  I  do  ryot  think  there 
is  any  need  for  prolonging  thie  discussion  but, 
for  your  information,  I  shoyfd  like  to  clear  up 
the  following  points: 

I  am  not  now  connected  with  Newsweek  in 
any  way,  and  my  family  has  never  had  any 
connection  with  it.  /L  resigned  from  my  post 
as  editorial  director  when  I  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stat 

To  date  I  hatfe  had  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the/ECA  expenditures  to  further 
the  circulation  abroad  of  representative 
American  -magazines,  including  Newsweek. 
No  doubt  I  shall  be  called  upon  for  ad¬ 
vice  on/this  matter.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  ifake  the  position  at  that  time  that  all 
publications  in  the  category  of  Newsweek 
should  be  treated  alike,  without  any  favorit- 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Regarding  the  last  few  paragraphs  of  my 
previous  letter,  I  note  that  you  said  that 
these  “do  not  enter  into  the  matter.”  I  am 
sure  you  realize  that  I  included  these  only 
because  of  the  remarks  you  had  made  regard¬ 
ing  my  origins,  politics  and  reputed  connec¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore. 

I  trust  everything  is  now  cleared  up,  and 
I  thank  you  again  for  putting  my  statement 
in  the  Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.  Barrett, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  editorials.  One  is  from  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  of  February  21,  1950,  and 
the  other  is  from  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  of  February  22, 1950.  The  editorials 
concern  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  of  February 
22,  1950] 

Farley  Boom 

Reports  from  New  York  that  a  strong  boom 
has  started  to  nominate  James  A.  Farley 
ag.  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
ofNthat  State  are  not  surprising.  The  New 
York.  Times  calls  the  boom  one  of  substan¬ 
tial  proportions  and  says  that  it  is  centered 
in  the  up-State  regions  where  Mr.  Farley  has 
always  been  extremely  popular.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  Postmaster  General  responds  to  the  call 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  a  strong  candidate.  It  seems  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  a\jian  of  his  ability  and  politi¬ 
cal  experience  should  be  brought  back  into 
active  political  duty  His  rare  talents,  that 
the  business  world'-.has  utilized  in  recent 
years,  are  admirablly.  suited  to  that  need 
for  wise  and  skillful  direction  in  governmen¬ 
tal  affairs  so  obvious  today. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  of  February 
21,  1950] 

Farley  Returns  \ 

James  A.  Farley  is  being  boosted  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Farley  has  long 
been  politically  prominent,  as  State  and  then 
national  Democratic  chairman  and  as  Post¬ 
master  General.  It  would  be  strange  if  a 
man  of  his  wide  experience  should  not  know 
what  his  friends  within  the  party  are  doing 
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To  provide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
-That  this  Act  may  ha  cited  as  the  AFereign  Economic  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  19§0”. 


TT-TEE  4 

SeOt  TOE  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  40§0A 

40A  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  191-8,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  farther  amended  as  follows-: 

-(ft)-  Revising  section  4-02  in  the  following  particulars-: 
-(4)-  Substituting  the  phrase  -barriers  te  trade  or  to  the 


2 


1  free  movement  4  persessy”  for  the 

2  is  tiie  fourth  sentence  el  subsection  -(a)-  and  substituting  the 

3  phrase  “economic  unification  and  political  fc deration”  lor 

4  the  -word  “unification1-  is  file  filth  sentence  ol  the  same 

6  -f2)-  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  words  “increased  pro- 

7  ductiv-kwy  maximum  esrpleymesfi  and  freedom  Irom  restric- 

8  five  business  practices--  alter  the  word  -^production11  is 

9  paragraph  -(4-)-  ol  subsection  (b) 

10  -(h)-  Revising  section  444  is  the  following  particulars-: 

11  -(4-)-  Altering  paragraph  -(4)-  ol  subsection  s(h)-  as 

12  follows : 

13  -(4)-  Striking  out  the  words  -‘includes  the  lumishing  4 

14  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  is 

15  ties  with  projects  approved  by  the 
10  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  is  whole  or  is  part 
17  alter  dime  1950”  is  subparagraph  -(iv)-  and  inserting 
13  is  lieu  thereof  the  following-:  “means  any  contribution  ol 

19  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment1,  services,  patents,-  proe- 

20  esse-s,  or  techniques  by  any  person  is  the  form  4  a  leas  or 

21  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating 

22  counts)-  and  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  is  furtherance 

23  el  the  purposes  4  this  Aefi  the  pu-rehase  4  a  share  4 

24  ship  is  any  such  enterprise,  or  sarticisation  is 
7  or  profits  4  any  such 
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-(-vf  to  read  as  follows^ 

“  (v)  Iks  guaranty  to  any  person  skaH  ke  limited  to 
tke  following-:  -ft)-  dke  transfer  into  United 
States  dollars  of  otker  currencies,  or  credits  in  seek  cur¬ 
rencies  received  ky  snek  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 

1 1-|  r> t>>~vvattoH  lppf  n  q  TH'n  Oil f  AT*  VofllVTl  at 

11  tTIil  t/IItj  LLjJJ/lvl  V  Utt  JJl  UJtJL/tj  cco  X  111  U II 1  tTT  T\  L  111  11  tTX 

tke  investment  tkorein,  in  wkolc  or  in  party  or  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  tke  safe  or  disposition  of  ail  or  any  part 
tkereof-j  and  -f2}-  tke  compensation  in  -United  States 
dollars  for  less  of  all  or  any  part  of  tke  investment  in 
tke  approved  project  wkick  sk-ak  ke  found  ky  tke  Admin- 

-i  o  ti»n  tov  t  a  llQTTA  HAATl  1  not  1a  on  ol">  rv  AyoAn  Ktt  t»/">  o  oaa  rd 

lo  lyl  IttUl  lv7  llclvU  ITUuTl  lUul  tU  o  LLUH  11  Ul  oil  11  IJ  \  1  LcluUll  tn 

one  or  more  of  tke  following  causes :  -{it)-  Seizure,  con¬ 
struction  ky  revolution  or  war;  -{ef  any  law-  erdn 


r-egulationy  decree,  or 
measures  affecting  tke 

fn a  A~nvn i a+  f~ n a 
XXX  111 U  vl  j  'llllvl It  Ul  111 v. 

issued.  Wkcn  any 
pursuant  to  a 


-(otker  tkan 
wkick 


f~1~>  a 
11 1U 

for  wkick  tke  guaranty  was 
is  made  to  any  person 

p  asset,  or  -investment  on  account  of 
wkick  snek  payment  is  made  skall  become  tke 
of  tke  United  States  Government,  and  tke  United 
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shall  he 

Ay  r*  a  n  e<  r\  at  a  aIi  av>  f\  y  1-Q-hl  1 1  O*  11) 

U1  Lclllov"  t/1  clUllUll  1  A.lu  lUlLi  ill 

-(■hi)  Striking  out  the  -weed 
last  provisos  and  inserting  in  hen 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 


to  any  right,-  titieT  claim, 
therew-it-h:-- 
the  seeond  and 
f  AEt  being  the 

A  A  r\  OA 

ttntt  ot/ 

of  private  enter 


h  a  lion  f\  1  s\  f-  K./v  i  >  i  a  y 1  tt  lllll ) 
tju  ILuvU.  IU  IHU  liltlx\ilil  Lilli 

as  to  increase  the 
prise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 


Striking  out  "S 1  oO.tM-lthOOtt’1  in 
of  subsection  -fef  and  inserting  in  hen 
0(10  0(40” 

-(3)-  Adding  the  following  new  subsections 
d)  -(d)-  dhe  Administrator  is  authorized  to 

ri  i  vi  f  I  a  el  iVA/^«f  I  tt  t  a  -i~>  xt  r*  /m~>  Cx?  a  |  AK'fifll  f]  An  ai«  a!  n  Ay 

i U11U.O  U.11  CL  tl  y  IU  Uil  V  C Ull irttt  ill u tl l LL Hull  ur  U  tllUi 

formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Aet  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or 
countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  sueh  h 
p  to  be  used  on  terms  and 


bv  the 


mg 


»  Ariel  d  Aoi  rm  n H  b  a 
el'll  LL  ULolcllUU.  Ttj 

tradcy  to  faeihtatc  the 

of  bilateral  trade  and  to  liberalize  trade 
ies  and  between  them  and  other 
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“  (2)  Rhe  Administrator  shah  a|>ply  the  terms  set  forth 
m  paragraph  -(4)-  ef  subsection  -(e)-  of  section  -444-  and  para 
graph  -(d)-  of  subsection  -(b)-  el  section  44§  with  respect 
to  funds  transferred  under  paragraph  -f4f  above  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  net  made  repayable  te  any  cen¬ 
tral  institution  er  ether  organization  described  in  paragraph 

-(4)-  above.  With  respect  to  such  funds  transferred  under 

% 

paragraph  -(4)-  above  as  may  be  repayable  to  such  institution 
or  organization  the  Administrator  may  establish  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appropriate  in  the  eh- 
cumstanccs  after  consultation  with  the  ^National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.” 

- (ef  Revising  section  4441  in  the  folio-wing  particulars : 

-(4)-  Striking  out  subsections  -(h)-  and  -fe)-r 
-(2)-  Renumbering  subsection  -(d)-  as  (b) . 

-(A)-  Renumbering  subsections  -(efy  -fffr  -fgH  -(b)^ 
-(*H  -BH  ^  -W-7  fts  -(efr  -fd)^  -fe)-j  -(ffy  -(gH  -fhfy  and 

a-|>  ATTT  on  K  cmpfl  All  111  j~A  VA  0.0 

ilv  YY  o  ll  U  Ibb  U  IlUil  I  I  )  lu  ixcttt  cto 

any  other  provision  of  lawy  wherever 
hour  is  procured  under  this  title  for 
which  are  parties  to  the  International  Wf 

nf  1  O  I  O  oia  A  r^vo/i  i (w I  In  f  n  v  rvn  ft  vo  1 1  nn  v 

UI  1  t/  i-t/  111  1  Ll  v"  1  v  v 1 1 1  v  vT  X v/  111 v  11.  J'  Hell  cl  11 1 1  A  ll  U 111 

chase  thereunder,  the  Prcsidcnty  acting  through  the  Corn- 
Credit  Corporation^  is  authorized  to  make 
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at*  n  ct*  1  1  >  /  a  ~itt  o  f\ 

Ui  vjUllovj  x i\j  IJu  lllclUU 

trrtj  trp  jJ  11  Utttjxt”  p  1  It  L 

-to 


XTH  4  f  ilA 
UUt  1 11" 

eared  by  or  m  the 


7  sa-eh  wheat  er  wheat  Hear  at 

subsection  -(4)-  as  -(b)-  and  striking 
(ether  than 
et  the  Qr 


t  to 


law) 


-(4)-  ire-vising  seetien  44-4  in  the 
-f4f  Altering-  subseetien  -(e)-  as  fehewst 
-(If  Striking  ont  the  period  at  the  end  el  the  first 
e  and  inserting  in  hen  there©!  a  eelen  and  the  leh 
lewing-r  “ Provided  further^  That  in  addhien  te  the  amount 
heretofore  authermed  and  apprepriatedj  there  is  hereby 
authorized  te  be  appropriated  ler  carrying  ent  the 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  el  this  title  net  te 
$2,7007000,000  ler  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30y  4954, 
el  which  sens  $0007000,000  shall  be  available  only  ler  the 
purposes  set  lerth  in  subsection  fdf  el  seetien  44-4-r  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That7  in  addition  te  the  leregoing7  any  balaneey 
as  el  J une  3O7  49007  er  subsequently  released 


they  el  lands  appropriated  ler  carrying  eat  and 
the  parpeses  el  this  title  ler  any  period  ending 
en  er  prior  te  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  te  be  made  avail¬ 
able  ler  obligations  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30-,- 
-1951,  and  to  be  transferred  te  and  consolidated  with  any 
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ting  the  fHtf- 


lUf  t  (li  1  y  11  fig  t/ttt 

poses  el  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year”-. 

-(h)-  Striking  not  Ike  date  “June  JOy  ■1950,,  hr  the  last 
and  inserting  in  lien  tkereel  --June  -3Qy  4-J54-”t 

--  (-li)-  Jke  President  is  authorized  te  transfer  te  any 
or  agency  any  portion  el  the  funds  aheeated  lor 
assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations  authorized  ky 
den  -(e)-r  Phis  portion  may  he  need  for  expenses,  net 
rise  provided  lory  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  el 
the  United  States  related  te  the  rehabilitation  el 
areas  of  Germaiiy^ ,  meludin.^^  tire  f  i  i  mi  sin  n  g-  of 
civilian  supplies  te  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest 
prejudicial  te  the  objectives  el  the  eeeupatiem  This  portion 
may  be  c-xpended  under  authority  el  this  subsection  or  any 

el  this  title  as  the  -President  may  specify  as 


el  State  and 

—  * 

VI  ATT’-  AV 
11 V7VV  VTT 

el 


li{r)-  As  agreed  upon  by  the 
the  Administrator,-  a  part  el  the 

ivn  AAV  fl-lA 

ttlxtttTr  tliC 


ber  kky  4949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Fcd- 

k  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GAEIOA 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5  tfee 


and  Relief  m 
under  tfee  terms  ef 
4ft 


Areas)- 

~\  £x£  411  O  o  oiyI 

i  Ui  UllU  octxtt 

and  under  conditions 


fey  tfee  Sccrctaiy  ef  State  after  consultation  with 
py  tfee  currency  se  deposited  shah  fee  a-vail- 

6  afele  for  meeting  tfee  responsibilities  ef  tfee  United  States 

7  fei  tfee  occupatien  ef  Germany/" 

8  -{e)-  Revising  section  44fe  ift  tfee  following  particulars : 

9  -(4)-  Revising  paragraph  -ffe}-  ef  safeseetien  -(h)-  as 


10  fofeews-: 

11  -(f)-  Striking  eat  tfee 

12  after  tfee  word  “rates11  and  i 
10  and:  tfee  following"  “Provided 
14  -fiif  Inserting  after  “ 


and  tfee  nest  word  “Such” 
in  liea  tfeereof  a  colon 
7  That  such”. 

draw  -SSOy  -Eightieth  -Gen- 


15  gross) tfee  following-7  “shall  fee  used  in 


of  any 


or  other  organization  formed  fey  two  or 
countries  to  further  tfee  purposes  set 
-(4-)-  of  subsection  -(d)-  of  section  444  or 


as  may 


oat  tfee  words  Gfer  saefe 

on  n  U  nAmi  o  -y->  r  I  4  n  rt 
o  UC11  U  U  llll  LI  X  evil  LI  lilu 

m  consultation  with  tfee  National  Advisor  Goimeil  on  I-nter- 
22  national  Monetary  and  Einanclal  Rrofelcms,  and  tfee  Rafelie 
24  -U-vitinvu  Reard  provided  for  in  subsection  -(a)-  of  section 
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-(ivf  Striking  out  the  words  Operations  under  this  title 
and  under  agreement  tkati1  anti  inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the 
following :-  -“operation#  under  -tin#  thier  Provided  further, 
That  the  use  of  sank  special  account  shah  he  subject  to 

who  shah  act  in  -tkis  connection  after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
ns  and  the  dhklie  Advisory  Board  pre- 
-fej-  of  section  4074  And 


-1 1  we  -i i f  r  r*f\ 

Til  if  TTvTv  v  11  vv"  Tv7 

O 


the 

skah  also 
countries  having 


-f§j-  Adding  the  following  new 
—  (-})  The  Administrator  shah  utilize  suck 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  s 
may  be  necessary^  to  give  fuh  and 
through  the  pressy  radio,  and  ah  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard- 

Secs  403t  Any  funds  appropriated  by  Bublie  Law  793, 
II.  B.  7797 - 2 
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for  obligation 


by  with  the  pro¬ 


of  Ellina  which  the 
ommimist  dominatiom 
fee  allocation  to  the 


*7  fee  the  purposes  ef  the  China  AM  Aet 
ef  1948  and  unobligated  as  ef  June  -3A  1950,  ee  released 
from  obligation  thereafter  shall  he  available  to  the  President 
through  June  -JOy  1951,  fee  use  as 
-far)-  Aet.  less  than  the  sum  ef 

visions,  wherever  applicable,  ef  the 
Aet  ef  1948,  as  amended,  in  aret 
President  may  deem  to  he  net  under 
-fh)-  Aet  to  exceed  $C),000,00( 

Secretary  ef  State,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  ef  State  may  prescribe? 
using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
for  necessary  expenses  ef  tuition,  subsistence,  and  trans¬ 
oceanic  passage  for  selected  citizens  ef  China  for  study  or 
in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  er  ether  edu- 
institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the 
ef  State  for  the  purposes,  er  for  research  and 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United 
and  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorized  and 
to  promulgate  regulations  providing  that  such 
zens  ef  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
study  in  the  United  States,  shah  be  granted 
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accept 


epee  application  filed  with  tfie  Ooffi 
of  Immigration  and  Aaturalimtion.- 
-(e)-  Ehe  remaining  portion  for  obligation  for  assistane* 
in  tfie  general  area  of  Gfiina  in  conformity  with  die  pro 
vision^  wherever  applicable,  of  the  41 
Aet  of  494fiy  as  amended,  to  accomplish  in  that  area 
and  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  said  Aeh 

Sec-  404t  Ehe  -Far  -Eastern  Economic  -Assistance  Aet 
of  1-950  is  hereby  amended  as  follows-! 

-(a)-  Striking  out  -‘-Anne  30y  1951”  in  subsection  -(e)- 

of  section  9  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  ‘-‘June  30j  195-2---. 

(  n  1  lr  vn  rv*  nn  t  f  hn  nvi  on  o  t  flm  nr>  /l  /nr  on  All 

1  U  I  ti  llvlliii  O  LL  l  U1U  TTOitTu  fit  tilU  11 1  u  vx  oil  UoU  V7t7l  Ull 

-(d)-  of  section  3-  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following :  -‘-‘-and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiseal  year  end¬ 
ing  done  30y  1-951.” 

-(e)-  Striking  out  Alone  30y  1950”  in  section  4  and 
inserting  in  hen  thereof  Al-uno  OOj  1951”. 

-(d)-  Adding  the  following  new 
-Sec.-  5t  Abe 

mg  the  creation  by  the  free 
of  the  Ear  East  of  a  joint  oi& 

of  the  -United  Aationp  to 

nnn 
tttTtt 


itself  as  favor- 

n  n/i  fno  fynn  r\  r\  t~v  1  r\  n 
cXTxt^t  1/1 1 U  11  LvJ  ULU  IJlv  o 

with  the 

anVC  O'v.i  vv->  £xL 

TTTT7L11  tllll  t/T 

to  develop  their 
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basic  rights 


1  economic  and  social 

2  and  liberties  ami  to 

3  T1T-UE  5 

4  Se€-  20U  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 

5  Palestine  Refuge c  Aid  Act  of  1-950”. 

6  Sfi€-  202t  The  Secretary  of  State  is  herebv 

«y 

I  4-/~v.  vn  I  r  r\  r.  r\  r>  4  yi  Mil  mi  C1  i~i»av>~>  tivn  r\  f  r\  hi  r\  Katava  I  n  I  t-»-  1  ~l  C I  I 

*  XT/  JLLUA-itt?  (J  UI1  lllIJ  11  llUllo  11  UII1  L 1111  ij  xT7  ixTixty  ij  X-IUI  L  u  LLI  \  jlJ  Jl  U  JL  ^ 

8  to  the  United  Aations  for  tbe  -United  Aations  Belief  and 

9  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  m  tbe  Aear  East-,- 
40  established  under  tbe  resolution  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of 
H  tbe  United  Nations  of  December  fe  4-949,  in  amounts  not 
12  eaeceding  m  tbe  aggregate  $2-7,450,000,  for  tbe 
12  set  forth  in  tbe  said  resolution^ 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
y  in  tbe  Treasury  not 

$2-7-, 450,000  to  carry  out  tbe 


11  SeOt  20-b  -faf  - 

1°  priated,  out  of  any 
16 

1  /  mi yiy ncmc!  of  flo -» o  j-yil-p. 

T7UrJJtT^L  n  tTr  l-llln  tx t x\7 . 

1®  -fb)- 

12  tbe  Reconstruction  P-inanee  n 
22  directed,  until  such  time  as  an 

to  subseetion  -faf  of  this 
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22  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  tbe 
2°  $8,000,000,  to  carry  out  -fee  provisions  of  this  title.  Prom 

tion,  there  shah  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Pinanee 
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Corporation,  without  interest,  tire  advances  made  by  it  under 
authority  eon-tamed  hereim  Ae  interest  shall  he 
on-  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Einancc  ( Corporation  hr  implementation  of  this  seetiom 

S-kc.  304.  -fa)-  The  provisions  of  sections  304,  302,  and 
303  el  Public  -Law  402?  Eightieth  Congress,  ace  hereby 
made  applicable  with  respeet  te  the  United  Aations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  lor  Palestine  Refugees  hr  the  Aear  East 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respeet  to  the  govern  ¬ 
ment  el  another  country :  Provided,  That  when  reimburse 
meat  is  made  by  said-  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be 

Government  are  authorized,  whir  the  approval  el  the  Seere 
tary  el  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  famish  supplies, 

Warks  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Aear  East-: 
Provided;  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  hr  ad¬ 
vance  lor  ah-  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement 
of  such  supplies?  materials?  or  services?  which  payments  may 

of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available 
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>  o  o  r\  In  c  1  o  n 
I o  till CL  rttilTTu  ill  v 


for  tbe  purposes  for  which  sueh 
to  be  uscd.- 

14-TEE  HI 

Sec.  301-  40m  title  how  bo  ebed  as  the  “Act  bo  Intel— 
Eevelopmenbb 

8eC:  302-  Ibe  Congress  hereby  finds  os  follows  :■ 

-{*)-  Hie  peoples  of  tbe  Embed  States  and  other  no¬ 
tions  have  a  common  interest  in  tbe  freedom  and  in  tbe 
and  social  progress  of  ad  peoples.  Snob  prog 
tbe  secure  growth  of  democratic  wans 
of  mutually  beneficial  commerce? 
of  international  understanding  and  good 
of  world  peace. 

of  tbe  peoples  living  in  eeonond- 
areas  of  tbe  world  to  realize  their 
and  to  develop  tbe  resources  of  tbe  lands 
in  which  they  bve  can  be  furthered 
endeavor  of  ah  nations  to 

r>  i~i  r I  o  I  t  I  1  I  n  o  ia  r\  h  r\ 
ttntt  olVlllo  till  CL  It; 

capital. 


tbe  coop  • 
technical 

•f  n  p 

111  t7  TtvTwv  t7t 


-*p~>  n  It- a 

tntntu 

only  where  there  is 
tagcs  of  such 


and  capital  investment  0  JlTlr 

j_r\  noATi Vi wt -i  n 

tU  1  lUIlUllllC 

a{  blq  r\ 

V7X  TTTtT 

and  investment  and  where  there 
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is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  and  dae 
respect  for  die  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  to  which  th-e  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  assistance  and  investments  are  derived.  4n  the 
ease  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will 
hear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws, 

tions  for  leeal  labor?  4t  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  he  deprived  of  their  prop- 

sation ;  that  they  will  be  gb 

to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital ;  that 

freedom  to  manage,  operate, 
rj  that  they  will  enjoy  seeu- 
of  their  persons  and  propciti , 

xrt  l  <1  AtlllUll  cTTrvt  Tit  1 1 1  v  l  UJ  lUUvi 

of  their  business  affairs. 

living  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  and 


they  will  have  n 
and  control  their 
rity  in  the 
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trade  between  these  areas  and  the  eee- 

n  enn  c*  at  h n  o  rl  f>nn  iia 

ell  v,  tio  Ui  Hlv  VV  U1  lv_l  tall  1  U  v" 

7  negotiated  through  the 


of  wages  and 


or  otherwise,  to 
eon- 


of 


1  bar- 


of  the 


n  -»->  rl 
cllivl 


o  nnrl  i  to 
o  ill  ILL  llfl 

fair  labor 
nehrding  the 
gaining  bet-ween 
Sec.  3-Q8-.  -(a)  It  is 

States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
16  eafbr  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their 

12  dre  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flew 
12  of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 
11  under  which  such  technical  assistance  and 

15  tivdy  and  constructively  contribute  to 

16  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  h 

11  t-ivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

12  -fb)-  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
19  States  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
26  ef  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  private  and 
21  wbieh  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 

09  *  , 

**  ei  ooononiicall-y  under  dev  clewed  ar-ea^  agencies  ei  me 
States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign 
for  aid  for  such  purposesj  shall  take  into  eon- 
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24 


25  side-ration  -fbf  whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  ap- 
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part  el  a  program  reasonably  designed  te  een- 
te  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  el  the 
eg  area  eoncerned-j  -(A)-  whether  any  works  eg 
which  may  he  projected  age  actually  needed  in 
view  el  similar  facilities  enisling  in  the  area  and  age  other-- 
wise  economically  sennd-j  and  -fh)-  with  respect  te  projects 
leg  which  capital  is  requested,  whetheg  private  capital  is 

fr\Toi  m  lx  I  ai t  n  ev  i in  4  n  aaii >->  f i»tt  av  /~\J.cir\-r<,y I •>  /xy/x  n t  > i tix  i v 

cl  V  ctllct  U1\J  tTTtTllvL  l  XXX  Tdtx“  \  \  Hill  1 1  V  t71T  UTOt7\\  I1A  1  U  ttTltxTT  TT 

terms  and  in  snfficient  amonnts  te  finance  sneh 

SxTr  U  Q  O-l  f  O  )  I  ix  ATY  0 1*  T/X  o  QO  ATI  111  1 1  V  m  111  A  7X11  V7X  AT 

tjxJvTT  l)  UTT  l  cl  I  jLtx  U1  uvi  IU  clvv.  viil  ji i  iol  1  Tlx  v  j  /  l  lx  Uu V  o  Ttx 

this  title7  the  United  States  is  authorised  te  participate  in 
mnltilatcral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  hy 
the  United  hfatiensy  the  Organisation  el  American  States, 
and  their  related  organizations,  and  hy  ether  h 


-(h)-  Within  the  limits  el  appropriations  made  available 
te  carry  eat  the  purposes  el  this  tithy  the  -President  is  author¬ 
ised  to  make  contributions  to  the  -United  Ovations  for  tecli 
nical  cooperation  programs  earned  on  hy  it  and  its  related 
which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
of  tins  title  os  offcctiv cly  &s  wo-uld  participation  in 
on  a  bilateral  hasisr  d-he  President  is 


operation 
H.  R.  7797- 


carried  on  hy  the 


of  Amer- 
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el  the  United  States 

r>  va 
ttru 


en  re- 


tr  te 


upon  ap- 
scr-vices  and  such  facilities 


1 _  /Om  nil 

Ly  v-'  -LX  ill  1 


fee  sneli 


from  such 


llfi  1 1  ryr\r\ 


lean  States7  its  related  organizations;  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national 

Of 

rn i i  r* c* P  nf  u 

ijlLl  o  b  vTT  Tl 

proval  by  the 
as  may  he 
of  funds  or 

connection  with  their 

tions  shall  he  credited,  at  the  option  of  the 
agency,-  cither  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate 
tion,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
for  which  expenditures  were  madcr 

Sec-:  305.  tihe  President  is  authorized  to  phup  under¬ 
take,  administer,  and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation 
earned  on  by  any  United  States  Grovcrnment 
andj  in  so  doing — 

-{af  tie  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  tech 

-(h)-  tie  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the 
of  programs  for  the  balanced  and  h 

zx£  till  (V 
U1  IliU 

of 
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-(e)-  To  receive?  consider,  and  review  reports  of 
joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided  in  seetion  340  of 
tins  title- 

-(d)-  To  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
agencies  and 


-(e)-  To  make?  within 

r>  K  I  n  tat  th  a 

ct  fJlv  1U1  tllVJ 


made  avail- 

onn  nfe  ill  n  t  (\  at 

ttTTtt  gxttnlo  111  ulU.  U1 

to  any  person?  corpora 
or  to  any  foreign  g* 
agency.- 

contracts  or 

on  hekalf 
g  eor- 


tion?  or  other  body  of 
ment  or 

-(f)-  To  make  and 
in  respect  of 

of  the  finite d  States  Government  with  anj 

f~l  AV  rtf'  M  OV  hAf  ~\T  T4-T. 

Hull j  t/T  U  1/llUr  UU 11  y  Ui 

within  or  wdthnnt  the  hinted  States,  or  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  ageneya 
-Pr&vidcdj  That  with  respect-  to  eontraets  or  agreements 
which  entail  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 

to  the  authority  of  this  title?  such 

AV  O  fTVPPTn  PTl  f~Q  TTT4f~  H  1 14  f  h  A  1 1TT11  f~C!  AT  O  A 

TTl  (TiTi  vJ  will  U lit  w  y  XL11111  tllU  111111  to  tTT  UT7TT1  Ul/l  111 

tions  or  contraet  authorizations  hereafter  made  available, 
may,  subject  to  any  future  aetion  of  the  Gongress?  run 
for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any  one  easer 


-(g)-  To  provide  for 


r>  14  r\ 
tl  11  LI 
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the  continental  limits  el  the  United  States, 
regard  te  section  44  el  the  Act  el  March  4j  -1919 
-(44  U,  St  €b  444b  8 

-(h)-  4e  provide  ler  the  pabheation  el  information 
made  available  by  the  joint  commissions  referred  te  in 
section  340j  and  -from  ether  sources,  regarding  resources, 
opportunities  ler  private  investment  capital  and  the 
need  ler  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each  partici¬ 
pating  country.- 

S-ECv  OOOt  -Agreements  made  by  the  IJnitcd  States  under 
the  authority  el  this  title  with  other  governments  and  with 


international  organizations  shall  he  registered  with  the 
tariat  el  the  United  Actions  in  accordance  with  the 
el  article  404  el  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

SeOt  307-  In  carrying  eut  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  -300  el  this  title — 

-(a)-  4he  participation  el  private  agencies  and  per¬ 
sons  shall  he  sought  wherever  practicable? 

-(hf  Dae  regard  shah  he  given,-  in  reviewing  re- 
guests  ler  assistance^  te  the  possibilities  el  achieving 
satisfactory  results  from  such  assistance  as  evidenced  by 
the  desire  el  the  country  requesting  it  -(4}-  te  take  steps 
necessary  te  make  effective  use  el  the  assistance  made 
available;  including  the  encouragement  el  the  flew  el 
local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where 
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needed  for 

f  ho 

X-LLvJ 

tered  fey  saeh 
make  adequate 


f  and  -fAf  In  endeavor  In  facih  ■ 

Tn  a»  fnyn  f  Ayina  n  n  m i ti  i  q— 
TllJ'  t/t^xri  LtJTTtTo  cXvXULlllllo 

so  that  snefe  areas  may 
In  the  effectiveness  of  the 


requestedr 

-fef  Assistance  shall  fee  made  available  nnly  -where 
the  President  determines  that  the  ennntry  being 
assisted — 

/  1i .  Po yrp  r>  to i t-*  ehn rn  ai  tko  a  aqP  at  f  n  a 

111  XcTTo  ct  1  till  uiitll  U  Ur  tJITu  vUou  U1  lilU 

prograrm 

-(A)-  Provides  ah  necessary  information  eon- 

nn  oh  7~>yA  fPVO  T Y>  O  T~>  f\  tt/vci  f  n  a  TIT*  A  Q|'rY*o  tv>  Ti  t  I  I 

o ttuii  uruiii  mu  tcrrtt  i  v  uo  lulu  ui  ugruu.1  iiiii 


Q-rip  QAQ  TVip 

•  tl  v  U  •  TTITu 

24  on  aTt  V1 1 1  A  ci  o~nr1 
o U.U1L  1  lliuy  ttxrtt 

^  to  carry  oat  the 


ks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  fell 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation 
on  in  that  ennntry? 

-f4f  Endeavors  to  make  effective  ase  of  the 
Ji4s  of  [li  n  pro ^r£trn~ 

with  other  coantries  partieipat- 
in  the  mataal  exchange  of 

n  r\  a  \r  il  In 
ctxltt  olvlIloT 

is  authorized  to  prescribe 
as  may  fee  necessary  and  proper 
of  this  title? 
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309.-  Phe  President  shah  create  an 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '‘hoard",  which  shah  advise 
and  eonsnlt  with  the  President  or  sneh  other  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  the  program  herein  authorized. 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in 
connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  Phe  hoard  shah 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  he  appointed 
bv  the  President,  one  of  whom,  he  and  with  the  a  deice  and 


of  the  Senate,  shah  he 


hx-  him  n  c* 

* '  \  mill  tto 


man.  Pbe  members  of  the  board  shah  he  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  program,  including  business,  labor;  agriculture,  public 

1 _  .iiwl  A/in  /  .  .i  Oi  /  ni  \  I  I  /^T  p  f\  <j~>  cdl  n  I  1  K  f\ 

x7  cl  11  LI  L  LULL  LI  1 1 U 1 1 .  TxTl  111L  111  ovl  e  Ul  1 11L,  Uv'cil  LI  oil  cl  XT  IJL 

of  the  United  States  ;  none  except  the  chairman  shah 
be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including 
anv  agenev  or  i nstrumentalitv  of  the  United  States)  who 
as  sneh  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  sendees . 
Members  of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shah  receive  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their 
hemes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
anee  at  meetings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon 
the  eah  of  the  chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  may  he  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 


23 


3  net  to  exceed  $3-0  per  diem  in  hen  el  subsistence  and  ether 

2  expenses .-  The  President  may  appoint  snob  committees  in 

3  special  fields  el  activity  as  bo  may  determine  to  be  necessary 

4  or  desirable  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  of  this  title.  Tbe 

5  members  of  snob  committees  shall  receive  tbe  same  com- 

6  pensation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  tbe  board? 

7  8eo.  310.  (a)  At  tbe  request  of  a  -foreign  country?  there 

8  may  be  established  a  joint  commission  for  economic 

9  ment  to  be  composed  of  persons  named  by  tbe 
10  and  persons  to  be  named  by  tbe  requesting  country,  and  may 

12  tually  agreed  upon? 

13  -(b)-  Tbe  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall 

14  be  mutually  agreed  upon?  and  may  include?  among  other 
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of  tbe  felkrwing-:- 
-(4)-  The  requesting  country’s  requirements  with 
respect  to  technical  assistance? 

-(b)-  Tbe 


j-  r\  ft  n  l  \  i  c ■ « o  1 
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otherwise  encourage  tbe  intr 
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of  capital?  both  domestic 
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and  foreign ;  and  tfee  implementation  of  suefe  pofeeies  fey 
appropriate  measures  on  the  part  ef  tfee  requesting 
country  and  tfee  United  States^  and  ef  other  eountriesy 
when  appropriatcj  and  after  consultation  with  tbenn 
-(e)-  Suefe  joint  eemmissions  sfeafe  prepare  studies  and 
reports  which  they  sfeafe  transmit  to  tfee  appropriate  au¬ 
thorities  of  tfee  United  States  and  of  tfee  requesting  countries. 
In  suefe  reports  tfee  joint  eemmissions  may  include  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which  tfeey  conclude 
would  eentrifeute  to  tfee  eeonomie  development  of  tfee  re¬ 
questing  countries. 

-(d)-  1-fee  costs  of  eaefe  joint  connnission  sfeafe  fee  feomc 
fey  tfee  United  States  and  tfee  requesting  country  in  tfee  pro¬ 
portion  tfeat  may  fee  agreed  upon  between  tfee  President  and 

f ho f  r-miTi Ptm 7 

l  lilt L  L'U  1111  LI  V  •  • 

Sec.  fedU  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and 

on  under  this  title  sfeafe  be  terminated  fey  tfee  President — 
-(a)-  if  fee  determines  tfeat  suefe  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation  no  longer  contribute  effectively  .to  tfee  pur¬ 
poses  of  tfeis  titfep  are  contrary  to  a  resolution  adopted 
fey  tfee  General  Assembly  of  tfee  United  Nations  that  tfee 
continuance  of  suefe  technical  cooperation  pregrams 
is  unnecessary  or  undesirable, ■  or  arc  not  consistent  witfe 
tfee  foreign  policy  of  tfee  United  States. 
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ffio  further  th-e 
to  establish 

o  H  fn 
U 11  LI  T7t7 

T  whieh  shall 


-(h)-  4f  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 

34-2.  Pbe  President  mao  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  eonf erred  on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Seere- 
tary  of  State  or  through  any  other  existing  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States 
purposes  of  this  titloy  the  President  is 
an  Institute  of 

prescribe  its  powersy  duties,  and 
he  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.- 

Sec.  -34-3t  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

-(a)-  ffihe  Preskfnet  shall  appoint^  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^  a  person  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as 
he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  3441  hereof  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  titley 

managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He 
shah  he  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  Glassiheatien  Act  of  194-9  hut 
not  in  excess  of  per  annum. 

-(h)-  Officers,  employees,  agentsy  and  attorneys  may 
he  employed  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of 
H.  E.  7797 - 4 
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ike  Unitod  Slates  m  accordance  vdtk  ike  provisions  of 
Ike  civil-service  la-ws  and  tke  Glassification  Act  of  l-kdtk 
-(e)-  Persons  employed  for  dole  ontslde  Ike  conti¬ 
nental-  limits  of  Ike  Unked  States  and  employees  of  Ike 
United  States  Government  assigned  for  seek  duty  skak 
receive  compensation  al  any  of  tke  rales  provided  for 
ike  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  ky  ike  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  -(60  Stat.  099) ,  as  amendee)  to¬ 
gether  vcitk  allowances  and  benekts  vrkiek  skak  nol 

pointed  lo  any  class  in  Ike  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Stak  in  aeeordanee  -with-  ike  provisions  of  such  Aek 
-(df  Alien  elerks  and  employees  employed  for  Ike 
pnrpose  of  performing  fanetiens  nnder  ikis  tide  skak  ke 
0 1 1 0 (I  Ht  £10 C'OFcIftllC^  witk  tke  provisions  of  ike  For¬ 
eign  Service  Aet  of  1916,  as  amendeek 

-(e)-  Officers  and  employees  of  ike  United  States 
Government  may  ke  detailed  lo  offices  or  positions  lo 
svkiek  no  compensation  is  attacked  vdtk  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  vdtk  any 
international  organizations  Provided ,  Fkat  vrkile  so 
detailed  any  seek  person  skak  ke  eonsideredy  for  tke 
purpose1  of  prescribing  kis  privileges,  rigktsj  semorityj  or 

/">v»  U  fa  r>  -in  f\  (-*  Avy  av  f~ll  X— 

t/FllUl  77t7±rt7l±Tt57  (til  t7lllUtrl  t7T  L 11 114 TO  \  l  l  tlx  ‘tilt?  l^  lLit  Utl 

States  Government  and  of  tke  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  there¬ 
to  sueh  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  thieo 
Provided  further,  Ehat  such  acceptance  ef  ethee  shah  bi¬ 
ne  ease  involve  the  taking  ef  an  oath  ef  allegiance  te 
another  government. 

-(f)-  Experts  and  consultants  or  organisations  thereof 
may  he  employed  as  authorised  by  section  -bo  of  the 
Act  of  August  2y  ■■14)40  -(5  4b  Sr  bb  55a) ,  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  he  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  ex-eess 
of  $45-  per  diem. 

-fgf  Sued  additional  civilian  personnel  may  he  em¬ 
ployed  without  regard  to  subsection  -faf  of  seetion  44 
of  the  Eederal  Employees  Eay  Act  of  1910  -fOO  Statr 
2-1-9)-,  as  amended,  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  titter 
S-EOr  314.-  Eo  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States-, 
-whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may 
he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under 
this  Act  until  sueh  individual  has  been-  investigated  by  the 
Eedcral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  States  Provided,  however; 
T-hat  any  present  employee  of  the  Govcrnmcntj  pending  the 
report  as  to  sueh  employee  by  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vest  igatiorg  may  he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under 
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this  Aet  for  {fee  jailed  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment-.  44ns  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  ease  of  any 
officer  appointed  hy  -the  President  hy  anfi  with  the  adviee 
and  consent  of  the  Senate-.- 

Seg.  31-5.  fihe  President  shah  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  titter 

Sec.  34-0t  -fa}-  4n  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  tithe  there  shah  he  made  available  sneh  funds  as  are 
hereafter  authorised  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  this  titlee  Provided,  however^  fihat  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  through 
J une  30y  195-1-7  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $25, 000.9007  ineluding  any  sums  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  -Affairs',  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 
defined  in  section  3-hf  herein  under  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  -Exchange  Aet  of  1948  -(92 
StaO-  0)-7  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  he 
prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority 
granted  in  appropriation  Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending 

sneh  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  when  so  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appropriation  Aet  concern edj  he  carried  over  to 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  ycars7  Ihe  President  may  ah 
locate  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of 
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any  appropriation  available  lor  carrying  out  the 
this  title.  Such  funds  shah  fee  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in 


or  under  authority  governing 
of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 


-(fef  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  fee  con¬ 
strued  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide 
any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commoditiesj  or 
*7  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  international 


SeOt  3 1-7- .  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
fee  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 

persons  shall  not  fee  affected  thereby. 

See.  3-hcb  As  used  in  this  title — 


-(af  Hie  term  ‘-technical 

edge  and  skills  designed  to 

of  the 


programs-  means 
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fishery,  mineral  and  fiscal 
and  similar  projects  that  serve  fire  purpose  el 
development  el  ceenemic  resources  and 
el  underdeveloped  areas?  4he  term  “technical 
programs”  dees  net  include  sneh  activities 
■United  States  -Information  and 
el  4048  -(83-  Statr  8)-  as  arc  net 

VI  A  V 

TTtTi 

snant  te  the 

__  1~\  m*  T\il  yen  n  4  try  4 1 1  f\ 
j  ilUr  U ILl  olLclll L  Tt7  111 v.' 

4048  -(88  Slat?  438)^  as 
Uoreign  Assistance  Act  el  4048  -(83  Stat?  137)-  as 
nor  activities  undertaken:  new  or  hereafter  in  the  adminis- 


rclated  te 
new  er 


el  areas  occupied  hy  the 
er  in  Korea  hy  the  Economic 
-fh)-  4he  term  -‘United 
means  any 
owned  corporation  er 
pendent  establishment  el  the 
-(e)-  4he  term  m 


Im’/l  AO 

tvltAO 


■board, - 


States 


and 
is  a 


er  partly 
er  inde- 

any 
bodies 


thereof  el  which  the 
That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1950,\ 
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TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1950". 

LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

Sec.  102.  Section  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds, 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $ 600,000,000 ,  directly  to  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries, 
or  to  any  participating  country  or  countries  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be 
used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator , 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  transferability  of 
European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberalization  of  trade 
by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries ” 

GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Subparagraph  (iv)  of  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1950" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made ”, 
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PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  (3)  minimize  the  burden 
of  the  European  recovery  program  on  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the 
participating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the  essentials 
for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued 
recovery 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“( m)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating 
country  shall  maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax, 
license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business  restrictions  which 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged 
or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance- 
of -payments  conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security, 
or  are  not  authorized  under  international  agreements  to  which 
such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties 
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1  (c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

2,  ing  thereto  the  following  sentence: 

3  “ A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 

4  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  commodities  customarily 

5  sold  in  containers  or  packaged  form  ” 

6  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

1  Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  lid  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 

8  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

9  (1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 

10  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

11  lowing:  “ Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 

12  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby 

13  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 

14  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 

15  $ 2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951: 

10  And  provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 

11  any  balance  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently 
13  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 

19  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 

20  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
"1  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year 
22  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con- 

90 

solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 
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(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  “ The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 
limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30, 1951.” 

(h)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  the 
President  may  transfer  such  amounts  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  department  or  agency  which  may  be  used 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify,  for  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  such 
minimum  supplies  for  the  civilian  population  of  such  areas 
as  may  be  essential  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  or  unrest 
prejudicial  to  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  cost  of  such  supplies,  commodities,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  any  such  funds  which  are  so 
transferred  may  be  expended  either  under  the  authority  con- 
tained  in  this  subsection  or  under  any  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  department  or  agency  to  which  so  trans¬ 
ferred  and  not  inconsistent  herewith:  Provided  further,  That 
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1  such  part,  as  may  he  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

2  and  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  of  the 

3  local  currency  deposited  or  to  he  deposited  hy  Germany 

4  under  the  bilateral  agreement  entered  into  hy  the  Govern- 

5  ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal 

6  Republic  of  Germany  on  the  15th  day  of  December  1949, 

7  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall 

8  not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations  of  either  party 

9  in  this  respect,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  Special 

10  Account  under  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  article 

11  V  of  the  afore-mentioned  bilateral  agreement,  and  shall  be 

12  available  without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation 

13  to  the  Department  of  State  in  such  quantities  and  under  such 

14  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 

15  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  for  Eco- 

16  nomic  Cooperation,  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 

17  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  including 

18  any  contingencies  which  may  arise  in  connection  therewith.” 

19  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

20  Sec.  106.  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

21  ing  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

22  “( j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of 

23  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as 

24  may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 

25  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
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as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  assistance ,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  char¬ 
acter,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

“(k)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  local  currency  deposited  under  this  section  after 
June  30,  1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  country 
only  for  such  purposes  set  out  in  section  111  (d)  (facilitat¬ 
ing  the  development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies 
or  promoting  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  participating 
countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries) ,  or 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  section  102  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such 
countries  ivith  one  another  and  with  other  countries,  or 
so  designates,  by  any  central  institution  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries. 

“(1)  None  of  the  local  currencies  required  by  subsection 
(b)  (6)  to  be  deposited  in  local  currency  accounts,  shall 
be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  any  recipient  country 
so  long  as  any  dependent  area  of  such  country  fails  to  comply 
with  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  said 
dependent  area.” 

Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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“treaties 

“126.  The  terms  of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  and  any  participating  country  are  parties  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and,  effect  until  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate  unless,  prior  thereto,  it  expires  by  its 
own  terms.” 

TITLE  II 

AID  TO  KOREA 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Korea  Aid 
Act  of  1950”. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  conformity  with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever  such  provisions  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  the  agreement  on  aid  between  the  United- 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  signed 
December  10,  1948,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding 
agreement  which  shall  not  substantially  alter  the  basic 
obligations  of  either  party. 
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MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  merchant  vessels  of  tonnage  not  in 
excess  of  tivo  thousand  and  five  hundred  gross  tons  each,  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  ten  at  any  one  time,  with  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  such  vessels  shall  be  operated  only  in  east  Asian 
waters  and  must  be  returned:  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the 
Administrator  and  in  any  event,  not  later  than  June  30,  1952. 

(b)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
owning  or  operating  any  such  vessel  is  authorized  to  make 
such  vessel  available  to  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  upon  his  application,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the 
Administrator ,  and  title  to  any  such  vessel  so  supplied  shall 
remain  in  the  United  States  Government . 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  204.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000. 

LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORIZATION 
Sec.  205.  The  authorization  for  appropriations  in  this 
title  is  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951,  in  order 
that  any  subsequent  authorizations  may  be  separately  passed 
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on,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  com¬ 
mitment  to  provide  further  authorizations  or  appropriations. 

TITLE  III 

AID  TO  CHINA 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited,  as  the  “China,  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950" . 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released 
from  obligation,  appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949  (Public  Law  47,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  are  hereby  made  available  for  furtherance  of 
the  general  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through 
June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Act  through  economic  assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and 
in  the  general  area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to 
be  not  under  Communist  control,  in  such  manner  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine, 
and  references  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  insofar  as 
applicable,  apply  also  to  any  other  such  place:  Provided, 
That,  so  long  as  the  President  deems  it,  practicable,  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
such  assistance  in  areas  in  China  (including  Formosa  and 
Hainan) :  Provided  further ,  That  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  such  funds  (including  the  $50 ,000,000  mentioned 
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in  the  foregoing  proviso)  shall  he  available  for  relief  on 
humanitarian  grounds  through  the  American  Bed  Cross,  or 
other  voluntary  relief  agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  natural  calamity,  under  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  the  President  shall  direct  to  assure  nondiscrimi- 
natory  distribution  according  to  need  and  appropriate  pub¬ 
licity  as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 

TITLE  IV 

AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  uUnited  Na¬ 
tions  Palestine  Befugee  Aid  Act  of  I960  ". 

Sec.  402.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
contributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  “ United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Befugees  in  the  Near  East”,  established 
under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $27 ,450 ,000 ,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  403.  ( a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $27 ,450,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any  other  law, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances 
to  the  President,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution.  From 
appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under 
authority  contained  herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and 
303  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948  (62  Stat.  7),  are 
hereby  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when  reim¬ 
bursement  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  authorized,  ivith  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
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1  tary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  arid  furnish  supplies,  ma- 

2  terials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 

3  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East:  Provided, 

4  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance  for  all 

5  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  sup- 

6  plies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may  he  credited 

7  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  f  und  of  the  depart- 

8  ment  or  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the 

9  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  au- 

10  thorized  to  be  used. 

11  TITLE  V 

12  Sec.  501.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for 

13  International  Development” . 

14  Sec.  502.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 

15  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 

16  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 

17  their  resources  and  improve  their  working  cmd  living  con- 

18  ditions,  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge 

19  and  skills. 

20  Sec.  503.  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made 

21  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President 

22  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 

23  and  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  their  related 

24  organizations,  and  to  other  international  organizations,  for 
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technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  them  which 
will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs 
on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Sec.  504.  The  President  is  authorized  to  undertake  and 
administer  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 
on  by  any  United  States  Government  agency,  and,  in  so 
doing — 

(a)  to  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new 
technical  cooperation  programs; 

(b)  to  seek  the  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  persons  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable; 

(c)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements 
with,  and  make  advances  and  grants  to,  appropriate 
persons,  corporations,  or  other  bodies  of  persons,  or  to 
State,  local,  or  foreign  governments  for  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
contracts  or  agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  annual  appropriations  or  contract 
authorizations  hereafter  made  available,  may  not  run 
beyond  June  30,  1952; 

(d)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside 
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the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (41  U.  S.  C. 

ui). 

Sec.  505.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  4,  the  President  shall  make  assistance  available  only 
where  he  determines  that  the  country  being  assisted  pays 
a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program;  provides  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  concerning  such  program  and  gives  it  full 
'publicity;  seeks  the  greatest  possible  coordination  of  its 
technical  assistance  programs;  and  cooperates  with  other 
participating  countries  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  506.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  this  title,  and  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Sec.  507.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

(a)  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  one  person  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  person  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  7  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for 
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planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
herein  authorized.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum; 

(b)  such  additional  civilian  personnel,  including 
attorneys,  may  be  employed  without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 
Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may 
be  employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so 
employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

(c)  persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  assigned  for 
such  duty,  may  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as 
amended,  may  receive  allowances  and  benefits  not  in 
excess  of  those  established  thereunder ,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act; 
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(d)  alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  he 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 

(e)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to 
which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  he  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority, 
or  other  benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  therefrom 
his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  he  reimbursed  to 
such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government. 

Sec.  508.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are  here¬ 
after  authorized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  through  June  30,  1951,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
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2  $45,000,000,  including  any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  on 

2  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 

3  technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in  section  10 

4  herein,  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 

5  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for 

6  under  this  title  may  be  carried  on  under  such  appropriations 

7  or  under  authority  granted  in  appropriations  Acts  to  enter 

8  into  contracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations. 

9  The  President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Government 

10  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carrying 

11  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 

12  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 

13  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under 

14  authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies 

15  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

16  Sec.  509.  The  advancement  of  technical  assistance  or 

17  the  preparation  of  plans  for  projects  as  authorized  under 

18  this  title  does  not  constitute  any  obligation  whatsoever  on 

19  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make 

20  any  loans  or  grants  for  the  execution  or  construction  of  any 

21  project  or  for  the  completion  of  any  program  devised  under 

22  this  title.  The  President  or  the  person  administering  this 

23  title  under  his  direction  shall  give  written  notice  to  each 

24  recipient  of  funds  or  beneficiary  under  this  title  that  such 

25  assistance  in  planning  programing  shall  not  be  construed 
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as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  construction  or  execution  of  any 
project. 

Sec.  510.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PEHSONNEL 

Sec.  511.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be 
employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under  this 
Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  512.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “technical 
cooperation  programs"  means  programs  for  the  international 
interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  mtegrated  development  of 
the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas. 

Sec.  513.  All  authority  granted  in  this  title  shall  expire 
on  June  30,  1955,  unless  extended  by  Act  of  Congress. 

TITLE  VI 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDRENS  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  601.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  through 
June  30,  1951,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children's  Emergency  F und  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
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1  (title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948),  the  date 

2  “1950”,  wherever  it  appears  in  such  Act,  is  hereby  amended 

3  to  read  “1951” . 

4  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

5  Sec.  602.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph 

6  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall 

7  remain  available  through  June  30,  1951. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  31,  1950. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  May  5  (legisla¬ 
tive  day,  March  29) ,  1950. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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nzation  plan,  it  should  thereafter  be 
in'-fcrder  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  a  resolution,  and  that 
such  ip.otion  should  be  highly  privileged 
and  not  debatable,  the  action  of  the 
SpeakerAfcpday  in  refusing  to  recognize 
such  a  m\ion  will  demonstrate  clearly 
that  it  is  imw  within  the  power  of  the 
President  anoLthe  Speaker,  through  the 
exercise  of  hiV  discretionary  power  of 
recognition,  to  Rewrite  the  law  of  the 
land  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  executive 
departments. 

It  is  strange  that  arouse  which  passed 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  b^anore  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  which  Ifas  since  refused 
to  repeal  that  act  or  anV  of  its  provi¬ 
sions,  should  permit  a  President,  polit¬ 
ically  allied  with  labor  unions,  to — by 
failure  to  act  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  12,  insofar  as  it  is  concerned — re¬ 
peal  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  that  act,  the  provision  creatin^the 
office  of  general  counsel,  and  defii 
the  duties  of  the  independent  generS 
counsel  appointed  to  that  office. 

Congressmen  are  elected  to  perform 
certain  functions,  to  represent  their  con¬ 
stituents  on  controversial,  as  well  as  non- 
controversial,  legislation.  They  are 
elected  and  they  are  paid  to  act  in  the 
House,  not  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  legislate  or 
to  act  upon  proposed  legislation. 

It  may  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  political 
strategists,  expedient  to  dodge  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  like  that  of  a  proposal  to 
virtually  destroy  a  major  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  I  cannot  see  it 
that  way. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  ( Members  of 
Congress  are  expected  by  their  constitu¬ 
ents  to  act  in  the  House — not  to  duck, 
to  dodge,  to  pass  the  buck — in  the  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  reject  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  That  they,  as  Members  of 
the  House,  may  avoid  the  criticism  of 
the  CIO  or  any  other  labor  organization 
by  a  failure  to  act. 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
act  upon  these  reorganization  plans  rests 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  that  party,  for  it  has  control  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Under  the  established 
rules  of  practice  of  the  House,  when  a 
special  order  like  that  is  Ranted,  like 
that  which  was  granted  af  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  fronyaMissouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  if  those  in  charge  of  the  bill 
do  not  present  on  any  occasion  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  go  into  /Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  is  in  airier  for  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  other  Members  for  other 
items  that  aryin  order  on  the  calen¬ 
dar.  That  <hJes  not  deprive  the  holder 
of  that  speofal  order  of  the  right,  when 
those  itenrfs  are  disposed  of,  to  move 
that  thy  bill  be  considered  further  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mi/RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
leman  will  state  it. 


Mr.  RICH.  If  the  21  resolutions  that 
were  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  great  many  of  which  have  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Expend¬ 
itures  in  the  Executive  Departments — 
of  which  the  chairman  is  a  member,  and 
which  have  been  acted  on  by  that  com¬ 
mittee — are  not  presented  to  the  House 
before  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  month, 
they  become  law.-  The  general  appro¬ 
priation  bill  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  passed  until  the  30th  of  June,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  21  orders  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  brought  before  the  House  so  they 
can  be  acted  on  by  the  twenty-fourth 
of  this  month,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  take  precedence  over  any 
other  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  a  statement  of  fact, 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
if  this  is  of  the  highest  constitutional 
•ivilege  it  comes  ahead  of  the  prese: 
legislation. 

>e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr./VLc- 
CoRiSfcjCK) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  makes 
a  point  of  order,  the  substance'  of  which 
is  that  the  haotion  he  desire?  to  make  or 
that  someone  , else  should  make  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  consideration  of  a  disapprov¬ 
ing  resolution  of  one  of 'the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plans  takes  ^precedence  over  the 
appropriation  bill  insofar  as  recognition 
by  the  Chair  is  concerned.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  raises  a  very  serious 
question  and  the  Chair  ffeels  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  that  it  is  wel^  that  he  did 
so. 

The  question  involved  is  ndt  a  consti¬ 
tutional  question  but  one  relating  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  to  the  Lelfclative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  whin 
been  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman 
ivybhigan  and  other  Members  when 
dressing  the  Chair  on  this  point  of  orde: 
The  Chair  calls  attention  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  201  of 
title  II  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
which  reads  as  follows:  “with  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
either  House  to  change  such  rules  so  far 
as  relating  to  procedure  in  such  House 
at  any  time  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  House.” 

It  is  very  plain  from  that  langauge 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  reservation  to  each  House  of 
certain  inherent  powers  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  either  House  to  function  to 
meet  a  particular  situation  or  to  carry 
out  its  will. 

On  April  5,  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  the 
House,  which  was  granted,  which  has  the 
force  of  a  rule,  and  which  relates  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  governing  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  while  it  is  before  the  House  and,  of 
course,  incidentally  affecting  other  legis¬ 


lation.  The  consent  request  submitted' 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was 
“that  the  general  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951  have  right  of  way 
over  all  other  privileged  business  under 
the  rules  until  disposition,  witlythe  ex¬ 
ception  of  conference  reports.”.-' 

That  request  was  granted  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent.  On  the  next  day  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  , 
in  correcting  and  interpreting  the  con¬ 
sent  request  granted  <m  April  5,  submit¬ 
ted  a  further  unapimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

The  Record  shjrtvs,  on.  page  4976,  April 
6,  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon V^aid: 

Mr.  Speake^on  page  4835  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  tpe  first  column  carrying  the  spe¬ 
cial  order  Jfiade  by  the  House  last  night  reads 
that  thfVgeneral  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
a  special  order  privileged  above  all  other 
business  of  the  House  under  the  rule  until 
disposition.  The  order  made  was  until  final 
disposition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
£e  Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  yesterday. 

The  Record  further  shows  that  the 
Speaker  put  the  request  and  there  was 
no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  finish. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  in  the  process  of  making  a 
ruling. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  is  the  reason  I 
want  to  propound  the  inquiry  right  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  We  for  the  first  time 
this  year  have  all  the  appropriations  in 
one  bill.  Now,  if  they  drag  out  consid¬ 
eration  under  the  5-minute  rule  beyond 
the  24th,  would  that  not  shut  the  Con¬ 
gress  off  entirely  from  voting  on  any  of 
these  recommendations?  So  we  do  have 
.  a  constitutional  right  to  consider  these 
repositions  without  having  them 
jthered  in  this  way. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  vwill  state  that  the  House  always 
has  a  constitutional  right  and  power  to 
refuse  t’&  go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  ^iy  motion  made  by  any  Mem¬ 
ber,  so  thatThe  House  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  out  itsNwill,  whatever  may  be  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  House. 

Continuing,  the,  Chair  will  state  that 
in  the  opinion  of'ttie  present  occupant, 
in  view  of  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  granted  by  the  House,  if  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  moves  that  the  House'  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  to  consider  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  that  motion  has  preference 
over  any  other  preferential  motion.  It 
is  a  matter  that  the  House  decides 'when 
the  motion  is  made  as  to  what  it  wants 
to  do  and  it  has  an  opportunity  when 
that  motion  is  made  to  carry  out  its  will. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  on  April  6  was  that  the 
appropriation  bill  would  take  precedence 
over  all  legislation  and  special  orders 
until  entirely  disposed  of.  Does  that  in¬ 
clude  conference  reports? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  con¬ 
ference  report  is  in  a  privileged  status  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  TABER.  They  were  specifically 
exempted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  They 
were  specifically  exempted.  In  relation 
to  the  observation  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  that 
because  other  business  has  been  brought 
up  and  that  therefore  constitutes  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  Chair,  recognizing  the  logic  of  the 
argument,  disagrees  with  it  because  that 
action  was  done  through  the  sufferance 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  in  any  way;  therefore 
does  not  obviate  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  here¬ 
tofore  entered  into,  and  which  the  Chair 
has  referred  to. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Chair  over¬ 
rules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
point  of  order  is  the  same  as  I  raised 
before;  but,  to  keep  the  Record  clear,  I 
wish  to  make  the  same  point  of  order 
regarding  House  Resolution  522,  House 
Resolution  545,  and  House  Resolution 
546,  that  is,  that  the  House  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  each  of  those  reso¬ 
lutions  in  the  order  named,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  ruling  will  be  the  same, 
but  making  a  record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  reaffirm  his  ruling  in  relation 
to  the  several  resolutions  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  believe  I  am 
correct,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  stating  that 
since  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can¬ 
non]  was  granted,  that  the  House  took 
up  a  measure  under  the  new  21-day  rule. 
I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  that  was  taken  up  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  privilege  or  whether  it 
was  taken  up  because  of  the  sufferance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon], 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  of  course, 
is  unable  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker  who  was  presiding  at  the  time. 
But  from  the  knowledge  that  the  Chair 
has,  which,  of  course,  is  rather  close,  it 
was  ^because  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  permitted  it  to 
be  done  through  sufferance.  In  other 
words,  if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


Speaker. 

tempore. 


The 


As  I  understand 


on  Appropriations  had  insisted  on  going 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  if  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  had  been 
presiding,  there  is  nothing  else  that  could 
have  been  done  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  in  the  Chair’s  opinion, 
but  to  recognize  the  motion. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  A  further  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry,  Mr, 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER. 

the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  it  was  that  the 
appropriation  bill  would  take  preference 
over  any  other  matters  having  a  high 
privilege.  My  understanding  of  the  new 
21-day  rule  is  that  that  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  privilege,  and  therefore  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  same  rule  applies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The- 
gentleman  is  correct,  but  that  rule  can 
be  changed  just  like  any  other  rule  of  the 
House  can  be  changed. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  But  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  did  not  insist  on  all 
matters  having  the  highest  privilege.! 
According  to  the  Record,  he  only  made 
his  request  with  respect  to  motions  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  might  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
appears  in  the  Record  of  April  6,  that  the 
general  appropriation  bill  shall  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  order  privileged  above  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  House  under  the  rule  until 
disposition.  The  order  made  was  “until 
final  disposition.” 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker;,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  My  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  simply  is  this,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  question  of  recognition  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  ordered  by 
the  House  at  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri,  the  matter  of  con¬ 
sideration  still  is  in  the  House,  is  it  not1? 


Dawson 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Powell 

Deane 

Horan 

.  Quinn 

Dingell 

Kearns 

Redden 

Douglas 

Kunkel 

Rhodes 

Gavin 

Larcade 

Roosevelt 

Gilmer 

Lemke 

Sabath 

Gore 

Linehan 

Sadowskl 

Granahan 

McConnell 

Scott,  Hardle 

Grant 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Sraathers 

Green 

Miles 

Smith,  Ohio 

Gwinn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Hall, 

Morgan 

Towe 

Edwin  Arthur  Morris 

White,  Calif. 

Hall, 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Leonard  W. 

Nelson 

Wickersham 

Hare 

Nixon 

Willis 

Hays,  Ark. 
Hebert 

Hobbs 

Patterson 

Pfeifer 

Joseph  L. 

Wolcott 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roll  call  356  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
— -  -  -  ■■  . 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1950 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia?  [After  a  pause.]. 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kee,  Rich¬ 
ards,  Gordon,  Vorys,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  of 
Ohio. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes  on  tomorrow,  following 
the  legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per-'" 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  30  min¬ 
utes  on  Tuesday  next  on  the  present 
farm  problem,  following  the  legislative 
program  and  any  special  orders  hereto¬ 
fore  entered. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COTTON  asked  and  was  given 
If  the  Houses  refuses  to  go  into  the  Com-  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
mittee  of  the  Whole  it  still  is  a  question  +v,„  tt„, — 

for  the  House  to  decide;  is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Exactly, 


and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  or 
anyone  else  making  the  motion  could  ad¬ 
dress  the  question  to  the  Chair,  which 
question  the  Chair  would  then  have  to 
pass  upon. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  156] 

Boykin  Case,  S.  Dak. 

Buckley,  N.  Y.  Cavalcante 
Bui  winkle 
Burdick 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 


Asplnall 

Barden 

Bates,  Ky. 

Blatnik 

Bolling 

Bonner 


Celler 
Chatham 
Davenport 
Davies,  N.  Y. 


elude  an  article  from  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Troubadour. 

KILBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  include  editorials  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Mr.  JUljD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to ’  extend  his  remarks  in  four 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter;  and  further  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  two  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  will  e^ch  exceed  two  pages 
of  the  Record  and  aVe  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost'’ £225. 50  in  one  in¬ 
stance  and  $273.34  in  t\e  other. 

Mr.  RODINO  asked  alad  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  andVas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaps  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given ’per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
elude  an  article  from  the  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegraph  of  April  30  entitled  “Watches’ 
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tion  of  1947  was  the  broadening  of  the 
bal  of  rights  in  that  constitution  to  in¬ 
clude  the  provision  that  “no  person  shall 
be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  or 
military  right,  nor  be  discriminated 
against  the  exercise  of  any  civil  or 
military  right,  nor  be  segregated  in  the 
militia  or  in  the  public  schools  because 
of  religious  principles,  race,  color,  an¬ 
cestry,  or  national  origin.”  Within  the 
spirit  of  the  mandate  in  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  1947,  fee  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  1949,  act<id  to  strengthen  the 
substantive  civil  rights  of  equality  in 
places  of  public  accommodations  by  com¬ 
bining  the  administration  of  these  rights 
with  the  law  against  discrimination  in 
employment. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
today  the  success  of  FEPC  in  New  Jersey. 
It  has  been  read  into  the  Congr'sssional 
Record  by  other  supporters  of  this  meas 
ure  and  documented  in  the  hearings  be 
fore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  C< 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
1947.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  how 
ever,  that  since  the  passage  of  FEPC  in 
my  State  and  the  subsequent  related  leg¬ 
islation  which  followed  it,  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  National 
Guard  has  been  eliminated.  Negroes 
are  now  admitted  to  privately  endowed 
educational  institutions,  with  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
institutions  have  a  strong  southern  tra¬ 
dition.  Racial  minorities  are  now  free 
to  enter  any  restaurant,  hotel,  or  place  of 
amusement  and  are  working  amicably 
beside  representatives  of  majority  groups 
in  all  types  of  employment. 

Moreover,  this  is  happening  in  a  State 
which,  in  the  southern  portion,  at  least, 
the  portion  from  which  I  stem,  adhered 
until  very  recently  to  the  southern  bi- 
racial  pattern.  It  was  accomplished 
mainly  because  our  citizens  have  learned 
to  reorient  their  thinking  under  a  law 
which  brought  new  hope  to  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  population.  The  result  was 
achieved  not  by  imposing  extreme  pen¬ 
alties,  but  rather  through  conciliation, 
persuasion,  conference,  and  education. 
The  very  existence  of  the  New  Jersey  law 
has  touched  off  a  new  sense  of  Christian 
brotherhood  of  man  in  my  State.  It  htfs 
given  those  who  have  always  believed 
in  a  single,  first-class  citizenship/  the 
encouragement  and  opportunity  tjf  prac¬ 
tice  their  belief. 

Just  as  the  interdependent  of  our 
economy  has  justified  natioryfi  wage  and 
hour  legislation,  so  also  dries  it  justify 
Government  interventionAO  save  human 
dignity  and  equality  of  Economic  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  have  hear^f  many  arguments 
against  Senate  bill ,1*728,  which  run  all 
the  way  from  assertions  that  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  is  self -limiting  to 
the  assertion  /teat  the  enactment  of 
FEPC  “would Jtnpair  and  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  our  economic 
strength.” /It  is  said  that  the  bill  could 
not  work1;  and  it  is  threatened  that  it 
would  be  “nullified  by  concerted  viola¬ 
tion.’’/'' The  opposition  appeals  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  contends  in  effect  that 
thi6  bill  which  would  guarantee  equality  i 
of  opportunity  would  violate  the  guar¬ 
anties  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech, 


of  press,  and  of  assembly.  Can  there 
be  any  more  basic  freedom  than  freedom 
from  discrimination? 

I  submit  that  there  is  only  one  real  ar¬ 
gument  against  FEPC,  and  that  argu¬ 
ment  is  fear,  fear  of  its  effect  upon  in¬ 
grained  custom,  fear  of  its  influence  on  . 
patterns  of  thought,  fear  of  its  result  i 
upon  economic  controls.  These  are  sin¬ 
cere  fears,  but  I  submit  that  the  record 
shows  they  are  misplaced  fears.  Amer-  1 
ica  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  pro-  I 
tecting  those  who  fear  at  a  time  when  we 
need  courage  to  sustain  our  self-respect 
as  a  Nation  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
experience  in  forward-looking  States 
which  have  tried  fair  employment  prac-  j 
tices  legislation  gives  assurance  that  j 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  type  of 
law  is  unfounded. 

It  is  argued  that  such  a  law  either, 
could  not  be  administered  or  would  be 
only  partly  administered.  Sponsors  of 
this  legislation  certainly  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  that  it  will  be  perfect  in  its  incep- , 
tion  or  its  administration.  Even  if  it  is 
imperfect  in  the  inception  and  only  par- . 
administered,  it  will  express  the 
telic  policy  of  our  Nation  for  equality 
of  economic  opportunity. 

”  js  high  time  that  we  stride  out 
against  economic  injustice  whiclythreat-  j 
ens  they  foundations  of  our  Economic 
strength.  V  To  deprive  a  large  segment 
of  our  population  of  equality'of  economic 
opportunity  is  to  bleed your  economic 
strength.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense,' 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has  j 
said,  to  be  concerhed/with  the  welfare  of 
the  underdevelopeafireas  and  underpriv¬ 
ileged  peoples  ovgr  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  and  tef  neglect  the  very  same 
problems  withjn  the  borders  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  'support  this 
Proposed  JeaskfaflXk 
AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT  (S.  DOC.  NO.  168) 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY  submitted  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to 
provide  foreign  economic  assistance, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed  as  Senate  Document  168. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950.’ 

“Title  I 

“Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950’. 

"FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof 
‘trade  barriers’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free  movement 
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of  persons’;  and  by  inserting  in  the  fifth 
sentence  thereof  the  word  ‘further’  before 
the  word  ‘unification’. 

“(b)  Section  102  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
phrase  ‘increased  productivity,  maximum 
employment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive 
business  practices’  after  the  word  ‘produc¬ 
tion’. 

“GUARANTIES  AND  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (li)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a 
fee  in  an  amount  determined  by  him  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (1) 
of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceeding 
4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of 
each  guaranty  under  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
under  this  paragraph  until  such  time  as  all 
such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph;  and’. 

“(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (iv)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  “investment”  includes  (A)  any  con¬ 
tribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted 
within  a  participating  country,  (B)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any 
such  enterprise,  (C)  participation  in  royal¬ 
ties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enter¬ 
prise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  invest¬ 
ment  is  made;  and’. 

“(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  Iv)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall 
be  limited  to  assuring  one  or  both  of  the 
following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United 
States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits 
in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person, 
as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  com¬ 
pensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the 
approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such 
person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confis¬ 
cation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a 
participating  country.  When  any  payment 
is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guar¬ 
anty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith.’ 

“(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
‘It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
guaranty  herein  authorized  should  be  used 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation 
of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$200,000,000’. 

"(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$150,000,000’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$200,000,000’. 
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“(f)  Section  111  of  such.  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  insti¬ 
tution  or  other  organization  formed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  or  countries  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organ¬ 
ization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  transferability 
of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the 
liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  coun¬ 
tries  with  one  another  and  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.’ 

“PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Sectiofi  112  (a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ‘and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their 
continued  recovery.’ 

“(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
112  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

“(c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms 
of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection  does  not  include 
the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.’ 

“(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“‘(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  pricing  provisions  of  section 
112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  566)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
procured  under  this  title  or  any  other  Act 
providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign 
countries,  supplied  to  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guaran¬ 
teed  purchases  thereunder. 

"‘(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
participating  country  shall  maintain  or  im¬ 
pose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota, 
or  other  similar  business  restrictions  which 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  en¬ 
gaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required 
to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions,  or 
requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not 
authorized  under  international  agreements 
to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States 
are  parties.  In  any  case  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  determines  that  any  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  restriction  is  maintained  or  im¬ 
posed  by  a  participating  country  or  by  any 
dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  take  such  remedial  action  as 
he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (n).’ 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
‘Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 


and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951:  Provided  further. 
That  $600,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1951  solely  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  liberalized  trade  and  payments,  for 
supporting  any  central  institution  or  other 
organization  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  111,  and  for  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  those  participating  countries  taking  part 
in  such  program :  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  $630,000,000  of  such  funds  shall 
be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  for 
transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  section  111:  Provided  further.  That, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.’ 

“(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114  (c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited 
to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951.’ 

“(c)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  department  or  agency  any  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  appropriations  authorized  by 
subsection  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the 
furnishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies  to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation. 
This  portion  may  be  expended  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions 
of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable 
to  such  department  or  agency  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the 
President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

“  ‘ (i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement,  chall  be 
deposited  into  the  GARIOA  (Government 
and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special  ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the 
said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and 
under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  the  currency  so  ‘deposited 
shall  be  available  for  meeting  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany.’ 

"counterpart  funds 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  de¬ 
posit  in  the  currency  of  such  country,  in 
commensurate  amounts  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  when  any  commodity 
or  service  is  made  available  through  any 
means  authorized  under  this  title,  and  is 
furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a 
grant  basis :  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to 
make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  technical  information  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation 
furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not 
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exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  at  world  market  rates:  Provided 
further.  That  such  special  account,  together 
with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  de¬ 
posits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such 
country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to 
the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war 
(Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  sec¬ 
tion  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall 
be  used  in  furtherance  of  any  central  insti¬ 
tution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two 
or  more  participating  countries  to  further 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used 
for  purposes  of  internal  monetary  and  finan¬ 
cial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in¬ 
cluding  local  currency  administrative  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  United  States  within  such 
country  incident  to  operations  under  this 
title :  Provided  further.  That  the  use  of  such 
special  account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement 
between  such  country  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a) :  And 
provided  further,  That  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June 
30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such 
country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to 
approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the 
Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;’. 

“(b)  Section  115  (e)  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator 
shall  also  encourage  emigration  from  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  having  permanent  sur¬ 
plus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  under¬ 
developed  and  dependent  areas,  where  such 
manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.’ 

“(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘  ( j )  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such 
amounts  of  the  local  currency  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  avail¬ 
able  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the  as¬ 
sistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  furnished  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.’ 

"FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1951’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1952’. 

“(b)  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951.’ 

“(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘June  30,  1950’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1951’. 

“Title  II 
“AID  TO  CHINA 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950’. 

“nature  of  assistance 

“Sec.  202.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  here¬ 
after  released  from  obligation,  appropriated 
by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,’  approved  April  19,  1949  (Public  Law 
47,  Eighty-first  Congress) ,  are  hereby  made 
available  for  furtherance  of  the  general  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through 
June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  Act  through  economic  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general 
area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to 
be  not  under  Communist  control,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  inso¬ 
far  as  applicable,  apply  also  to  any  other 
such  place:  Provided,  That,  so  long  as  the 
President  deems  it  practicable,  not  less  than 
$40,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  such  assistance  in  areas  in  China 
(including  Formosa)  :  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  $40,000,000  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  proviso)  shall  be  available  for  relief 
on  humanitarian  grounds  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  or  other  voluntary  relief 
agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  natural  calamity,  under  such 
safeguards  as  the  President  shall  direct  to 
assure  nondiscriminatory  distribution  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  and  appropriate  publicity 
as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being 
furnished  by  the  United  States:  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $6,000,000  of 
such  funds  (excluding  the  amounts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  provisos),  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  for  nec¬ 
essary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for 
selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or  teach¬ 
ing  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or 
other  educational"  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and  related 
academic  and  technical  activities  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected 
citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  upon  application  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization. 

“Title  III 

“AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

“Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 
of  1950’. 

“Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  make  contributions  from 
time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  ‘United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East’,  established  under  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$27,450,000,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
not  to  exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
From  appropriations  authorized  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  without  interest,  the  advances 
made  by  it  under  authority  contained  herein. 
No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 


Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of 
this  section. 

"nature  of  assistance 

“Sec.  304.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
301,  302,  and  303  of  the  Act  of  January  27, 
19C8  (62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when 
reimbursement  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned  here¬ 
under. 

“(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  author¬ 
ized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and 
furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided,  That  said  agency  shall  make  pay¬ 
ments  in  advance  for  all  costs  incident  to 
the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  sup¬ 
plies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments 
may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  or  fund  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations 
and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

“Title  IV 

“Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Act  for  International  Development’. 

“Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as 
follows : 

“(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can 
further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic 
ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  commerce,  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  good  will,  and 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

“(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the 
cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  ex¬ 
change  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

“(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  in¬ 
vestment  can  make  maximum  contribution 
to  economic  development  only  where  there 
is  understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages 
of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  re¬ 
sources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  ade¬ 
quate  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors,  through  intergovernmental 
agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa¬ 
tion;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  with¬ 
draw  their  capital;  that  they  will  have  rea¬ 
sonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and 
control  their  enterprises;  that  they  will  en¬ 
joy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  including  industrial  and 
intellectual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  affairs. 


“Sec.  403.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  working  and  living  conditions 
by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and-  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  countries  which  provide 
conditions  under  which  such  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con¬ 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of 
living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  and  expanding  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

“(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  Sates,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall 
take  into  consideration  (1)  whether  the 
assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  country  or  area  con¬ 
cerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed 
in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the 
area  and  are  otherwise  economically  sound; 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital 
is  available  either  in  the  country  or  else¬ 
where  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

“Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  their  related  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  by  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  wherever  practicable. 

“(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 
on  by  it  and  its  related  organizations  which 
will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  par¬ 
ticipation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bi¬ 
lateral  basis.  The  President  is  further  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  its  re¬ 
lated  organizations,  and  by  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

"(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  request  of  international  organ¬ 
izations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the 
President,  to  furnish  services  and  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  basis,  for  such  organizations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams.  Amounts  received  as  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  such  organizations  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency, 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to 
an  appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac¬ 
count  currently  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

“Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
plan,  undertake,  administer,  and  execute  bi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

“(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs. 

“(b)  To  assist  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
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“(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  re¬ 
ports  of  joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided 
in  section  410  of  this  title. 

“(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  advances  and 
grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

“(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency:  Provided,  That  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  or  con¬ 
tract  authorizations  hereafter  made  available 
may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in 
any  one  case. 

“(f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

“(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  in¬ 
formation  made  available  by  the  joint  com¬ 
missions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from 
other  sources,  regarding  resources,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the 
need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
each  participating  country. 

“Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  this  title  with 
other  governments  and  with  international 
organizations  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

“Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  in  section  405  of  this  title — 

“(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  persons  shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

“(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  review¬ 
ing  requests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from 
such  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  of 
the  country  requesting  it  (1)  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  made  available,  including  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local  and 
foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for 
development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  posses¬ 
sions,  dependencies,  and  non-self-governing 
territories  administered  by  such  requesting 
country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  ade¬ 
quate  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  requested. 

“(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available 
only  where  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  being  assisted — 

“(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

“(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information 
concerning  such  program  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  full  publicity, 

“(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possi¬ 
ble  full  coordination  and  integration  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  that  country. 

“(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  results  of  the  program. 

“(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

“Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

“Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an 
advisory  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  tho 
“board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  administer  the  program  herein 


authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic 
policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as 
chairman.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
program,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  none  except  the  chair¬ 
man  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  United  States)  who  as 
such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  board, 
other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive 
out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for 
each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose 
of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses.  The 
President  may  appoint  such  committees  in 
special  fields  of  activity  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  members  of  such 
committees  shall  receive  the  same  compen¬ 
sation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the 
board. 

“Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign 
country,  there  may  be  established  a  joint 
commission  for  economic  development  to  be 
composed  of  persons  named  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  re¬ 
questing  country,  and  may  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  international  organizations 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

“(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
may  include,  among  other  things,  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  following: 

“(1)  The  requesting  country’s  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  technical  assistance. 

“(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources 
and  potentialities,  including  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of 
foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
investment. 

“(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents 
to  and  otherwise  encourage  the  introduction, 
local  development,  and  application  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective 
utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such 
policies  by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  requesting  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

“(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare 
studies  and  reports  which  they  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  requesting  coun¬ 
tries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions 
may  include  recommendations  as  to  any 
specific  projects  which  they  conclude  would 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  requesting  countries. 

“(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President 
and  that  country. 

“Sec.  411.  All  or  part  of  United  States  sup¬ 
port  for  and  participation  in  any  technical 
cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this 
title  shall  be  terminated  by  the  President — 

“(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support 
and  participation  no  longer  contribute  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation 


programs  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or 
are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

“(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  finds  such  termina¬ 
tion  is  desirable. 

“Sec.  412.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

“Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title — 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning, 
implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  at¬ 
torneys  may  be  employed  for  duty  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949. 

“(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty, 
may  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive  * 
allowances  and  benefits  not  in  excess  of  these 
established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  Act. 

“(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

“(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices 
or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  at¬ 
tached  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency  or  with  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits,  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive 
therefrom  his  regular  compensation,  which 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  agency  from 
funds  available  under  this  title:  Provided 
further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall 
in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government. 

“(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  194S 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  Individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

“(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel 
may  be  employed  without  regard  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

“Sec.  .414.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed 
or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government 
under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  present  employee  of  the 
Government,  pending  the  report  as  to  such 
employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  du- 
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ties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

“Sec.  415.  The  president  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  operations 
under  this  title. 

“Sec.  416.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  made 
available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title :  Provided,  however, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  June  30,  1951, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  including 
any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 
defined  in  section  418  herein  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6) .  Activities 
provided  for  under  this  title  may  be  prose¬ 
cuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under 
authority  granted  in  appropriation  acts  to 
enter  into  contracts  pending  enactment  of 
such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances 
of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation 
act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President 
may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  gov¬ 
erning  the  activities  of  the  Government 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

“(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

“Sec.  417.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title 
and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  ‘technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams’  means  programs  for  the  international 
interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educa¬ 
tional,  agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and 
fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and 
similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  under¬ 
developed  areas.  The  term  ‘technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs’  does  not  include  such 
activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  re¬ 
lated  to  economic  development  nor  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128) , 
as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as 
amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas- 
occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration . 

“(b)  The  term  ‘United  States  Government 
agency’  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  independent 


establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘international  organization’ 
means  any  intergovernmental  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

“Title  V 

“INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  WORK 

“Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  support  permanent  arrangements  within 
the  United  Nations  structure  for  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work. 

“(b)  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year 
the  President  deems  it  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions,  out  of  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  subsection  (a),  to  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe;  but  such  contributions  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section  204 
of  such  Act. 

“(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be 
made  under  the  authorization  contained  in 
such  Act  of  1948. 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second 
paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
through  June  30,  1951.” 

And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tom  Connallt, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  KEM  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

REORGfltWlBATWW  WlftM 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr J  President,  I 
wish  to  give  notice,  before  I  make  the 
motion  which  I  intend/to  make  in  a  few 
minutes,  that  Senate  Resolution  263, 
which  is  a  resolution  disapproving  Reor¬ 
ganization  Plan  No?  4  of  this  year,  which 
is  the  reorganization  plan  affecting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  reported 
favorably  by  th£  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  iii  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  several-days  ago,  and  is  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
procedure/laid  down  under  the  terms  of 
’the  Reorganization  Act  which  was 
passed  Jast  year,  under  which  reorgani¬ 
sation  proposals  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments;  when  submited  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  become  highly 
privileged  matters  and  may  be  called  up 
under  procedure  quite  different  from  the 
normal  procedure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  procedure  which  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow,  if  the  Senate  shall  agree. 
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will  be,  first,  to  move  to  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  263,  which  disapproves  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  4.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  at  least,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
a  majority  vote  would  be  effective  to 
make  the  reorganization  proposal  and 
the  resolution  disapproving  the  i5lan  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  Under 
the  law,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  un¬ 
derstands,  there  would  then  6e  effective 

period  of  time  of  10  hour£,  or  not  to 
fcxceed  10  hours,  for  debate-on  the  meas¬ 
ure,  which  time  would  be  controlled  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  proponents  and  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  resolutian  and  would  be 
jqually  divided.  The  Senator  from 
Uorida  understands  That  at  any  later 
itage  of  the  proceedings  it  is  entirely 
)roper,  under  the 'Reorganization  Act, 
-o  make  a  motion  to  further  limit  the 
;ime  of  consideration  within  the  10-hour 
jeriod. 

The  Senator  A’om  Florida  would  hope, 
ifter  making  his  motion  to  make  the 
■esolution  thj 6  pending  business,  to  fol- 
ow,  if  same  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
vith  a  motion  which  would  suspend  or 
lostpone  further  action  upon  the  resolu- 
;ion  unti^  minutes  after  the  conven- 
ng  of  trie  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrf  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ng^ that  there  is  pending  a  cloture  peti- 
;ion  which  requires  a  vote  at  1  o’clock 
iomorrow.  How  can  we  settle  that  con¬ 
vict? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct.  However,  there  need  not 
be  any  conflict,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  understands,  if  this  meas¬ 
ure  were  to  come  up  for  consideration 
at  12:30  tomorrow  it  would  be  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Senate,  by  its 
action  at  that  time  by  a  majority  vote, 
to  postpone  consideration  until  a  fixed 
hour  after  the  vote  on  the  cloture  peti¬ 
tion,  or  immediately  thereafter,  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  time  and  determining  who 
should  be  in  control  of  the  time.  I  will 
say  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
ikat  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with 
\he  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.  It  has  also  been  taken  up  with 
tw&Members  of  the  Senate  who,  as  mem- 
bersNjf  a  Senate  committee  are  under¬ 
stood  bw  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  be 
interested  in  opposing  the  resolution 
which  disapproves  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4.  Thostotwo  Senators  have  said  that 
in  their  judgment  a  limitation  of  30  min¬ 
utes  to  a  sideNwould  be  adequate.  The 
Senator  from  Ftorida  suggested  1  hour 
to  a  side.  Howeter,  the  two  Senators, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Benton]  reSconded  with  the 
suggestion  that  30  minuWs  be  allowed  to 
each  side  and  that  30  minutes  would  be 
adequate.  That  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.^:  see  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  tnV  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to\jeld 
if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  With  that  understanding 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  an  observa¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SparK^an  in  the  Chair) .  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  'The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senators  from 
Minnesota  and  Connecticut  were  speak¬ 
ing  only  as  tWo  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments.  I  assume  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  is  also  interested.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  two  majority 
members,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  time,  since  we  have  no  particular 
presentation  to  make. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  mentioned 
the  matter  to  all  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  whom  he  knew  to 
be  present  in  the  city  at  the  time.  He 
does  not  understand  that  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture '  and 
Forestry  wishes  to  oppose  the  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  reorganization  plan. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  misunder¬ 
stood  the  situation,  of  course  any  Senator 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  call  that 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  At 
least  that  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  by 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Will  the  Senator  indi¬ 
cate  whether  he  expects  to  dispose  of  this 
entire  matter  today,  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  expect  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  tomorrow,  preferably  at  12:  30, 
if  debate  could  be  completed  this  after¬ 
noon.  If  it  could  not  be  completed  this 
afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  like  to  see  the  matter  disposed  of 
immediately  after  the  vote  is  taken  on 
the  cloture  petition. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  is- running  so  • 
close  that  there  may  be  a  conflict,  which' 
should  be  avoided.  / 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that/Che 
Senator  from  Arizona  made  his, .point 
with  reference  to  time  running  qfose  on 
these  matters.  Time  is  running  close 
in  two  ways.  It  is  running  afose,  first, 
as  between  the  two  privileged  matters, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  ajfuded.  Those 
are  the  cloture  matter  ^nd  the  matter 
which  the  Senator  froipf  Florida  expects 
to  bring  up.  I  refeiy ilso  to  the  time 
which  is  existent  {Hiring  which  these 
resolutions  of  disapproval  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plans  can  bar  effectively  considered. 
As  the  SenatoH  from  Florida  under¬ 
stands,  the  time  runs  out  on  next  Tues¬ 
day.  If  thaVue  not  correct,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  sees  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  with  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate,  I  should  be  glad  to  yield  in 
order  that  he  may  comment  on  that 
>point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Plans  on  which  ac¬ 
tion  has  not  been  taken  by  either  House 
to  disapprove  will  go  into  effect — that 
is,  plans  1  through  21 — at  midnight  on 
Tuesday  next.  They  will  go  into  effect 
then  unless  disapproval  by  one  House  or 
the  other  has  taken  place  before  that 
time. 

I  rose  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  whether 
it  is  his  plan  to  conclude  debate  on  the 
resolution  this  evening  and  vote  on  it 
at  12:30  tomorrow.  I  have  no  objection 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  may  be 
consumed,  because  whatever  is  agree¬ 
able  to  other  Senators  is  satisfactory  to 
me.  If  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
vote  at  12:  30  tomorrow,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  takes 
a  little  time  to  get  a  quorum  present, 
and  probably  very  little  or  no  time  would 
be  left  for  debate.  That  should  be  borne 
^  in  mind  if  it  is  intended  to  take  a  vote 
at  12:  30  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  su 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  debate  cannot  be  completed  this  after¬ 
noon, '.jt  would  be  thoroughly  agneeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to  pave  the 
vote  taken  immediately  after  tbfe  cloture 
vote.  \  / 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to/make  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator'  from 
Florida  would  like  to  s6y,  first,  if  he  may 
continue  for  another  moment,  that  four 
Senators  appear  as/popsors  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  which  make/  it  a' little  difficult  for 
the  Senator  frofli  Florida^  to  speak  with 
the  certainty^with  which  be  should  like 
to  speak.  The  Senator  from  Hansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel/,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the.  Senator 
from  l/innesota  [Mr.  Thye]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  are  joint  ifitro- 
ducgfs  and  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 
It  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  one  of  the  spon- 


1  o’clock,  assuming  the  Senate  meets  at 
12  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then,  taking  up  this 
resolution  by  vote  or  unanimous  consent 
in  no  way  interferes  with  or  changls  the 
condition  under  which  the  cloture  vote 
is  to  be  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Afteiythe  motion  to 
take  up  the  resolution/ias  been  made, 
regardless  of  a  time  /imitation — and  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  limitation — it  does  not 
change  the  cloture  situation  whether  the 
debate  has  been.  ‘ concluded  by  12:30. 
The  motion  to  ./consider  the  resolution 
can  be  voted  /n  either  before  or  after 
the  vote  on  tiie  cloture  motion  has  been 
had,  even  jifough  there  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  HQKjAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  The  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  in  accord 
with  /lis. 

.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 
r  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  make  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  if  the  resolution  is  taken  up  this 
afternoon,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
undertake  to  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  1  hour  after  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  petition  tomorrow  we 
shall  vote  on  the  resolution,  with  the 
1  hour’s  time  divided  equally  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents.  In 
that  way  we  would  have  some  time  for 
discussion  before  the  vote  is  taken.  The 
vote  should  be  taken  not  later,  I  should 
say,  than  2:30  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  completely 
willing  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
However,  I  wish  to  remind  him  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  already  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  call  up  two 
other  reorganization  proposals  tomor¬ 
row  afternoon,  and  of  the  further  fact 
that  several  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
given  notice  of  the  necessity  for  their 
leaving  shortly  after  the  taking  of  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  petition.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  49 
affirmative  votes  are  required  for  the 


,-sors  to  complete  debate  tonight  and  to  successful  handling  of  this  particular 
postpone  action  on  the  resolution  until  procedure. 

Mi-.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  suggest  we 
make  it  30  minutes  after  the  cloture  vote. 
That  will  leave  15  minutes  on  each  side 
for  closing  the  discussion. 

Mr.  “HOLLAND.  I  think  well  of  that 
suggestion,  and  unless  there  is  some 
better  one 


immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  petition,  if  that  course  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senators  who  are  joint 
sponsors. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  yield  for  that  purpose,  if  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  this  question, 
Mr.  President.  If  the  motion  to  take 
up  this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  and  there 
is  no  limitation  of  debate  agreed  upon, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cloture  motion 
will  be  voted  on  at  1  o’clock  regardless  of 
whether  debate  on  this  resolution  has 
been  terminated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  vote  on  the  cloture  petition 
is  set  for  1  o’clock,  or  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  a  quorum  call,  which  is  made  at 


Mr.  SCHGJ3PFEL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  see  any  objec¬ 
tion,  if,  by  the  will  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  tonight,  it  shall  decide  to  start  to¬ 
morrow’s  session  a,t  11  o’clock?  In  that 
case  there  would  be  no  dispute  and  no 
difficulty.  \ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  afa  sorry  to  have  to 
advise  the  Senator  that,  stated  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  just  a  igw  moments 
ago,  under  the  rule  the  vote -will  come  at 
no  fixed  hour  on  the  calendar  day,  but 
1  hour  after  the  convening  of  Senate 
on  the  calendar  day.  Unless  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  that  is  the  situation.  That’there- 
fore  would  prevent  the  handling  of  the 
matter  in  the  way  the  Senator  suggested. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Senate  convene 
at  11  o’clock,  at  least  as  the  rule  is. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  BILL  (H.  R.  7797)  TO  PROVIDE 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
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May  18  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1950. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797 )  to 
provide  foreign  economic  assistance,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  11  Foreign 
Economic  Assistance  Act  oj  1950” . 

|k  TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1950”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

1  Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
19'f.S,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof  “ trade 
barriers”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free 
i  movement  of  persons”;  and  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  the 
word  “further”  before  the  word,  “unification” . 

( b )  Section  102  (6)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  eommz 
nnd  the  phrase  “increased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  an  l 
freedom from  restrictive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “production” . 
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GUARANTIES  AND  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  111  ( b )  (8)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  (ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  j  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (2)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran¬ 
ties  made  under  this  paragraph  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and”. 

(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (iv)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“( iv )  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’  includes 
(A)  any  contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  Jorm  of  a  loan 
or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating 
country,  ( B )  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
enterprise,  ( (7)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any 
such  enterprise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty 
of  such  investment  is  made;  and”. 

(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  one 

or  both  of  the  following:  ( 1 )  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such 
person,  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repay¬ 
ment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 
and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason 
of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a 
participating  country.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government, ' 
and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right, 
title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  “It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty 
herein  authorized  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and 
so  administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  up  to  a  .total  of  $200,000,000” . 

(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$150,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000” . 

(/)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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“(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  directly  to 
any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating 
country  or  countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institu¬ 
tion  or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 
Administrator ,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  transferability  of 
European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  partici¬ 
pating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries .” 

PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sec.  10  4-  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“ and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participating  countries  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued 
recovery.” 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  112  of  such  Act  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

( c )  Section  112  ( l )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 
does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  pricing  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  16, 
19j3  (57  Stat.  566 )  shall  not  be  applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  procured  under  this  title  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance 
or  relief  to  foreign  countries,  supplied  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed 
purchases  thereunder. 

“(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall 
maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other 
similar  business  restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership ,  or  other  association  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or 
desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the 
importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity ,  which  restrictions  are 
not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions,  or  require¬ 
ments  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized  under  international 
agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties.  In 
any  case  where  the  Department  of  State  determines  that  any  such  discrimi¬ 
natory  restriction  is  maintained  or  imposed  by  a  participating  country  or 
by  any  dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such 
remedial  action  as  he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  (n).” 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951:  Provided  further,  That  $600,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  hereunder  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a 
program  of  liberalized  trade  and  payments,  for  supporting  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  described  in  subsection  (d)  of  section 
111,  and  for  furnishing  of  assistance  to  those  participating  countries 
taking  part  in  such  program:  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
$600,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
for  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  111:  Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropria¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for 
said  fiscal  year.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114  ( c )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “ The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Section  114  °f  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or 
agency  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  from 
appropriations  authorized  by  subsection  (c) .  This  portion  may  be  used 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for ,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of 
Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies  to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudicial  to  the  objectives  of  the 
occupation.  This  portion  may  be  expended  under  authority  of  this  sub¬ 
section  or  any  provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable  to 
such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  this 
title  as  the  President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator, 
a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  .between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding 
agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  ( Government  and  Reliej 
in  Occupied  Areas)  special  account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the 
said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under  conditions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
currency  so  deposited  shall  be  available  for  meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.” 
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COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  115  ( b )  ( 6 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“( 6 )  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such 
country,  in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through 
any  means  authorized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  country  on  a  grant  basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make 
such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator ,  with 
respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section 
111  (a)  ( 3 )  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished 
on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator ,  by  which 
the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
at  world  market  rates:  Provided  further,  That  such  special  account, 
together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have 
been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by 
war  ( Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress )  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1947  ( Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by 
two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for  purposes 
of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of 
productive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  wealth,  or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including  local  currency  administrative  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  within  such  country  incident  to  operations  under  this  title: 
Provided  further,  That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  be  subject  to 
agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall  act  in 
this  connection  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a):  And  provided  further, 
That  any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30, 
1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may, 
subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;”. 

(6)  Section  115  (e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  also 
encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  having  permanent 
surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent 
areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.” 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local 
currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other 
available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries 
regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character, 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 
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FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  8  (c)  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  80,  1951”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “ June  30,  1952” . 

(■ b )  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “  June  30,  1950” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ June  30,  1951”. 

TITLE  II 

AID  TO  CHINA 

Sec.  201 .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950” . 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released  from  obligation, 
appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949  ( Public 
Law  47 ,  Eighty-first  Congress ),  are  hereby  made  available  for  furtherance 
of  the  general  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through  June  30, 
1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act  through  economic 
assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China  which 
the  President  deems  to  be  not  under  Communist  control,  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine,  and 
references  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  insofar  as  applicable,  apply 
also  to  any  other  such  place:  Provided,  That,  so  long  as  the  President 
deems  it  practicable,  not  less  than  $40,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  only  for  such  assistance  in  areas  in  China  ( including  Formosa): 
Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  ( excluding 
the  $ 40,000,000  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proviso)  shall  be  available  for 
relief  on  humanitarian  grounds  through  the  American  Bed  Cross,  or  other 
voluntary  relief  agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  natural  calamity,  under  such  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  direct 
to  assure  nondiscriminatory  distribution  according  to  need  and  appro¬ 
priate  publicity  as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being  furnished 
by  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  $6,000,000 
of  such  funds  ( excluding  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visos),  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  transportation, 
and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or 
teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities ,  or  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
purposes,  or  for  research  and  related  academic  and  technical  activities 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected  citizens 
of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  employment  upon  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
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TITLE  III 

AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950” .  $Hf 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United  Nations 
for  the  “  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East”,  established  under  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  8,  19 49,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,4-50,000,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$27 ,4-50 ,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as 
an  appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$8 ,000 ,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  From  appropri¬ 
ations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  without  interest, 
the  advances  made  by  it  under  authority  contained  herein.  No  interest 
shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304-  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and  303  of  the 
Act  of  January  27,  1948  (62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 

I  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  the  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  furnish  or 
procure  and  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided,  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance  for  all 
costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  supplies,  materials, 
or  services,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  or  fund  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  used. 
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TITLE  IV 

Sec.  fOl.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment” . 

Sec.  Ifl2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can  further  the  secure  growth 
of  democratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  the  development  of  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which  they  live  can  be  furthered 
through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can  make  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  economic  development  only  where  there  is  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  such  assistance  and  investment 
and  where  there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  and 
due  respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which  the  investment  is  made 
and  of  the  countries  from  which  the  assistance  and  investments  are 
derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors  will  conserve 
as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or  otherwise,  that 
they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that  they 
will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control  their 
enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property,  including  industrial  and  intellectual  property, 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  affairs. 

Sec.  J/.03.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of 
investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  con¬ 
tribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth, 
increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

(1 b )  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  in 
order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  private  and  public,  which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  governments  for  aid 
for  such  purposes,  shall  take  into  consideration  ( 1 )  whether  the  assistance 
applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  country  or 
area  concerned;  ( 2 )  whether  any  works  or  facilities  which  may  be  pro- 
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jected  are  actually  needed  in  view  oj  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area 
and  are  otherwise  economically  sound;  and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects 
jor  which  capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is  available  either 
in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  J+Oj.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  their  related  organizations ,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations ,  wherever  practicable. 

(6)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
it  and  its  related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable 
programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to 
make  contributions  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  its  related  organizations,  and  by  other 
international  organizations . 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  request  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the  President,  to 
furnish  services  and  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
therewith,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such  organi¬ 
zations  in  connection  with  their  technical  cooperation  programs.  Amounts 
received  as  reimbursements  from  such  organizations  shall  be  credited,  at 
the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  administer, 
and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  and,  in  so  doing  — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  techn  leal  cooperation 
programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the  formulation  of 
programs  for  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas. 

(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports  of  joint  commissions 
set  up  as  provided  in  section  410  of  this  title. 

(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs 
to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency. 

( e )  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons 
however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits 
of  appropriations  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made  avail- 
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able  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years  in  any  one  case. 

[f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1919  (U  U.  S.  C.  111). 

(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information  made  available 
by  the  joint  commissions  referred  to  in  section  jlO,  and  from  other 
sources,  regarding  resources,  opportunities  for  private  investment 
capital,  and  the  need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each 
participating  country. 

Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  with  other  governments  and  with  international  organizations 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in  section  405  of 
this  title — 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons  shall  be 
sought  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  reguests  for  assistance, 
to  the  possibilities  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  of  the  country  reguesting  it  ( 1 )  to 
take  steps  necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assistance  made 
available,  including  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local 
and  foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for  development;  and 
(; 2 )  to  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  posses¬ 
sions,  dependencies,  and  non-self-governing  territories  administered 
by  such  reguesting  country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  adeguate 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  reguested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  country  being  assisted — 

( 1 )  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

{2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity. 

( 3 )  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried 
on  in  that  country. 

(. 4 )  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “board” ,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  the  program 
herein  authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising 
in  connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  and  edu¬ 
cation.  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
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none  except  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  ( including  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States )  who 
as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services.  Members 
of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and 
in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
;  expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in  special  fields 
of  activity  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  members  of  such  committees  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  compensation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  410.  ( a )  At  the  reguest  of  a  foreign  country,  there  may  be  established 
a  joint  commission  for  economic  development  to  be  composed  of  persons 
named  by  the  President  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  reguesting  country, 

1  and  may  include  representatives  of  international  organizations  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

(ft)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  and  may  include,  among  other  things,  examination  of  the  following : 

(. 1 )  The  reguesting  country's  reguirements  with  respect  to  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

(2)  The  reguesting  country’s  resources  and  potentialities ,  including 
mutually  advantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  cf  foreign  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  investment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and  otherwise  en¬ 
courage  the  introduction,  local  development,  and  application  of 
technical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective  utilization  of  capital, 
both  domestic  and  foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such  policies  by 
appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  reguesting  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appropriate,  and  after 
consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and  reports  which 
they  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United.  States 
and  of  the  reguesting  countries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions 
may  include  recommendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which  they  con- 

I  elude  would  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  reguesting 
countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  the  reguesting  country  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  President  and  that  country. 

Sec.  41 1  ■  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and  participation 
in  any  technical  cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this  title  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  President — 

(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support  and  participation  no  longer 
contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  contrary  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation  programs  is 
unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

(ft)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
finds  such  termination  is  desirable. 
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Sec.  412.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  412 
hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be 
responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may  be  employed 
for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949. 

1  (c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits  of 

the  United  States  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
1  Government  assigned  for  such  duty,  may  receive  compensation  at  any 
of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive 
allowances  and  benefits  not  in  excess  of  those  established  thereunder, 
and  may  be  appointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1 946,  as  amended. 

( e )  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  may 
be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with 
any  international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so  detailed 
any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits,  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  United  States 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  therefrom 
his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That  such 
acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(J)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

(: g )  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  employed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  414 ■  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  by  the  Government  under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon 
has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however,  That  any 
present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the  report  as  to  such  employee 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to 
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duties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  415.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

Sec.  41 6-  (®)  I n  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  authorized  and 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided, 
however,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
through  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $35 ,000,000,  including  any  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in  section  418  herein  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(i 62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be  prosecuted 
under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority  granted  in  appropriation 
Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations. 
Unobligated  balances  of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may, 
when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation  Act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President  may  allocate  to  any 
United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in 
accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  govern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  41 1-  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “ technical  cooperation  programs ”  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  economic,  engineer¬ 
ing,  medical,  educational,  agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  sur¬ 
veys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  “technical  cooperation 
programs”  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  19 48  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are 
not  primarily  related  to  economic  development  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19 46 
(60  Stat.  128),  as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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(b)  The  term  “ United  States  Government  agency ”  means  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or  instrumen¬ 
tality,  commission,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(c)  The  term  “ international  organization ”  means  any  intergovern¬ 
mental  organization  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

TITLE  V 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  WORK 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
subordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  support 
permanent  arrangements  within  the  United  Nations  structure  for  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work. 

( b )  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  the  President  deems  it  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to  make  contributions, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1948  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe; 
but  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section 
204  of  such  Act. 

(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be  made  under  the  authorization 
contained  in  such  Act  of  1948. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated  through  June  30,  1951. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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■[  are  utilized  in  pro¬ 
ds  for  motor  travel, 
wing  to  the  cessation 
r  except  that  neces- 
ition  of  the  war,  we 
;eping  our  highways 
s  of  the  Nation.  In 
e  been  wearing  out 
:ment  by  new  con- 
d  well  afford  to  au- 
nount  carried  in  this 
g  we  would  still  lag 
behind  in  bringing  'tiie  highway  system 
of  America  up  to  standard  and  adequate 
for  carrying  the  highway  traffic. 

While  it  is  true  trucks  are  using  our 
highways  extensively  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  freight,  not  only  between  cities 
but  for  transcontinental  Wffic,  the 
trucks  are  paying  their  way''  and  are 
contributing  to  the  Federal  'treasury 
much  larger  sums  than  those  needed  to 
provide  adequate  highways  for  \uch 
traffic. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  sec 
tion  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1952  and 
1953.  It  divides  the  amount  authorized 
for  each  of  said  fiscal  years  into  three 
categories,  namely,  $225,000,000  for  proj¬ 
ects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
system,  $150,000,000  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system, 
and  $125,000,000  for  projects  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  system  in  urban  areas. 
It  provides  that  said  sums,  respectively, 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law  and  in  accordance 
with  the  formulas  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944. 
However,  the  provision  in  section  4  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944, 
respecting  the  apportionment  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  said  act  for  second¬ 
ary  and  feeder  roads,  requires  that  the 
population  shown  by  the  Federal  census 
of  1940  shall  be  used.  Since  it  is  possible 
that  population  figures  from  the  Federal 
census  of  1950,  which  is  now  being  taken, 
may  be  available  by  the  time  the  first 
apportionment  under  the  bill  is  made, 
provision  has  been  inserted  in  section  1 
that  the  census  figures  used  shall  be,, 
those  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fee 
eral  census.  This  change  makes  0ie 
population  figures  that  shall  be  used  in 
apportioning  funds  for  secondary  ^oads 
the  same  as  those  required  by  section  4 
(c)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1944  with  respect  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  funds  therein  provided  for  urban 
areas — that  is,  those  showj/by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  section 
2  (a)  of  the  bill  wanld  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  thp  additional  sum  of 
$70,000,000  for  eaefi  of  the  fiscal  years 
1952  and  1953  expediting  the  con¬ 
struction,  reconstruction,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Rational  system  of  inter¬ 
state  highways.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  Congress  has  recognized  the 
national  .-system  of  interstate  highways 
by  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  ex¬ 
penditure  exclusively  on  said  system. 
Thi^  subsection  provides  that  the  sum 
authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
bportioned  among  the  States  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 


bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census,  but  that  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sum  apportioned  for  each 
fiscal  year.  It  further  provides  that  any 
State  may  use  its  apportionment  of  any 
funds  now  or  hereafter  authorized  for 
expenditure  solely  on  the  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  interstate  highways  either  to 
finance  projects  on  said  system  on  the 
regular  matching  basis,  or  to  increase 
the  Federal  payment  by  one-half  of  the 
State’s  pro  rata  of  the  cost  of  any  such 
project  financed  on  the  regular  match¬ 
ing  bas^s  from  Federal  primary  or  urban 
funds.  In  other  words,  in  a  State  in 
which  the  Federal  pro  rata  is  50  percent, 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  finance  a 
project  on  a  50-53  basis  with  regular 
primary  or  urban  funds,  and  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  above  the  50  percent 
pro  rata  by  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
State’s  50  percent. 

.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  provides 
that  any  State  that  may  issue  bonds  and 
^use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  con¬ 
traction  of  toll-free  facilities  in  order/ 
tov.aceelerate  the  improvement  of  tl 
national  system  of  interstate  highways 
mayNapply  any  part  of  its  apportion¬ 
ment  the  funds  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  for  expenditure  on  said  sys¬ 
tem  of  highways  for  retiring  the  annual 
maturitiesW  the  principal  indebtedness 
of  such  boiNs.  However, /the  facility 
constructed  with  the  projreeds  of  such 
bonds  would  ha\e  to  be/constructed  in 
accordance  with  Nans  and  specifications 
approved  in  advancyray  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Roads.  A  further  safe¬ 
guard  is  provided  by  raquiring  that  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  Sta^e  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  hf  made  exclusively  from 
the  State’s  a^portionments^f  funds  au¬ 
thorized  for/expenditure  on  such  system 
of  highways,  and  that  the  proyision  for 
such  payments  authorized  by  Nais  sub- 
section /shall  not  be  construed  as\  com¬ 
mitment  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Unijira  States  to  provide  such  funds.' 
re  bill  also  provides  for  park  rosfctts 
Id  trails  which  lie  exclusively  withil 
federally  owned  lands,  and  therefore 
should  be  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  large 
stands  of  marketable  timber  still  exist, 
there  is  critical  need  of  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  forest 
highways  not  only  to  protect  the  forests, 
a  large  percentage  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  also  to  per¬ 
mit  the  marketing  of  forest  products  as 
the  timber  becomes  ripe  and  available 
for  marketing. 

This  bill  covers  a  period  of  2  years, 
which,  with  the  existing  authorization 
remaining  1  year,  makes  a  3-year  period, 
which  is  necessary  to  permit  the  States 
to  formulate  programs  and  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  secure  matching 
funds  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Without  an  extended  period  of  this  kind 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  to  meet  the  match¬ 
ing  provisions  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  road  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  a 
good  bill,  one  that  is  in  keeping  with 


program  of  road  construction  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  development  of  our  Nation  whiph 
have  been  carried  on  for  years,  and  one 
which  is  more  than  self-supporting  in 
that  road  users  provide  the  funds  to  meet 
the  payments  authorized  in  the  bill.  For 
that  reason  I  am  glad  to  give  it  my 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Comniittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Karsten,  Chairrpan  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had/inder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  794a)  to  amend  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  July' 11,  1916  (39  Stat.  355),  as 
amended.4nd  supplemented,  to  author¬ 
ize  app/opriations  for  continuing  the 
construction  of  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
56 5r  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
rase. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
'previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keating  moves  to  recommit  H.  R.  7941 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  the  same  back  forthwith 
to  the  House  with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  “$500,000,000" 
and  insert  “$400,000,000.” 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “$225,000,000" 
and  insert  “$180,000,000.” 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  “$150,000,000” 
and  insert  “$120,000,000.” 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  “$125,000,000” 
and  insert  “$100,000,000.” 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rave  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tiNa  to  recommit. 

previous  question  was  ordered. 
ThKt  SPEAKER .  The  question  is  on 
the  moWon  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (derkanded  by  Mr.  Keating)  there 
were — ayes  noes  113. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  SPEAKEflk  The  Question  is  on 
the  passage  of  theNill. 

The  question  was  token;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Taber)  there 
were — ayes  140,  noes  13\ 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  tH^t  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the Npint  of  or¬ 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not  preNpt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  cflrars, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  tft 
roll. 
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NOT  VOTING— 152 


were — yeas  246,  nays  34,  not  voting  152, 

Abbitt 

Gore 

MUler,  Calif. 

as  follows: 

Albert 

Granahan 

Monroney 

[Roll  No.  170] 

Allen,  Calif. 

Guill 

Morgan 

Allen,  El. 

Gwinn 

Morton 

\ 

YEAS — 246 

Anderson,  Calif.Hall,  Murphy 

Arends  Edwin  Arthur  Nixon 

Abernethy  \ 
Af.donizio 

Gorski 

Norton 

Bailey 

Hall, 

O’Hara,  El. 

•  Gossett 

O'Brien,  El. 

Barden 

Leonard  W. 

Pace 

Allen,  La. 

Granger 

O’Brien,  Mich, 

Baring 

Halleck 

Passman 

Andersen, 

Gfcmt 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Hand 

Patterson 

H.  Carl 

Graen 

O’Konski 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hart 

Pfeifer, 

Andresen, 

Gregory 

O'Neill 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Harvey 

Joseph  L. 

August  H. 

GrossX 

O’Sullivan 

Bonner 

Hebert 

Pfeiffer, 

Andrews 

Hagen  \ 

O'Toole 

Boykin 

Heller 

William  L. 

Angell 

Hale 

Patman 

Bramblett 

Herter 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Aspinall 

Harden  \ 

Patten 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Auchincloss 

Hardy  V 

Perkins 

Buchanan 

Hobbs 

Plumley 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Hare 

Peterson 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hoeven 

Potter 

Bates,  Ky. 

Karris 

Philbin 

Bui  winkle 

Holifield 

Poulson 

Battle 

Harrison 

'Pickett 

Burton 

Irving 

Powell 

Beall 

Havenner 

P^age 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Quinn 

Beckworth 

Hays,  Ark. 

Polk 

Camp 

Jacobs 

Rabaut 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Preston 

Carlyle 

Jenison 

Rhodes 

Bentsen 

Hedrick 

Price’, 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jennings 

Richards 

Biemiller 

Heffernan 

Priest  \ 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Judd 

Riehlman 

Bishop 

Herlong 

Rains  \ 

Cavalcante 

Kearney 

Rivers 

Blackney 

Hill 

Ramsay  \ 

Celler 

Kearns 

Roosevelt 

Blatnik 

Hoffman,  El. 

Rankin 

Chatham 

Keefe 

Sabath 

Boggs,  Del. 

Holmes 

Redden 

Chesney 

Kennedy 

Sadowski 

Boggs,  La. 

Hope 

Reed,  111. 

Chudoff 

Keogh 

Scott,  Hardie 

Bolling 

Horan 

Rees 

Cole,  Kans. 

Kilburn 

Scott, 

Bolton,  Md. 

Howell 

Regan 

.  Cooley 

Kirwan 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Buchanan  with  Mr.  Nixon. 


Bosone 

Breen 


Huber 

Hull 


Robeson 

Rodino 


lotton 
aavenport 


Klein 

Kruse 


Scudder 

Secrest 


Brehm 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

LeCompte 

Sheppard 

Brooks 

Javits 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Davj*,  Ga. 

Lichtenwalter 

Sikes 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jenkins 

Rooney 

Dawson 

Lodge 

Sims 

Bryson 

Jensen 

Sanborn 

Deane\ 

Lyle 

Smathers  / 

Buckley,  El. 

Johnson 

Sasscer 

DeGraffwiried 

Lynch 

Smith,  Ohi* 

Burdick 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Dingell  ‘ . 

McConnell 

Staggers  / 

Burke 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scrivner 

Dolliver  \ 

McDonough 

Stigler  / 

Burleson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shelley 

Douglas  \ 

McGrath 

Taylor. 

Burnside 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Short 

Doyle 

McKinnon 

Thoqrpson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Karst 

Simpson,  ni. 

Durham 

.McMillen,  El. 

Wal^h 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Smith,  Kans. 

Eaton 

VcSweeney 

Welch 

Carnahan 

Kee 

Smith,  Va. 

Engel,  Mich. 

Mack,  Wash. 

jVhite,  Calif. 

Carroll 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Mato 

.-’White,  Idaho 

Chelf 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Spence 

Feighan 

Madsten 

’  Wickersham 

Chiperfield 

Kerr 

Stanley 

Fernandez 

Mage».  / 

Widnall 

Christopher 

Kilday 

Steed 

Fisher 

Mahon* 

Wood 

Clemente 

King 

Stefan 

Frazier 

Martin,  itfwa 

Woodhouse 

Clevenger 

Lane 

Stockman 

Gillette 

Merrow  - ' 

Colmer 

Lanham 

Sullivan 

Gilmer 

Miles  / 

Combs 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Cox 

Crawford 

Crook 

Crosser 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denton 

D’Ewart 

Dollinger 

Dondero 

Donohue 

Doughton 

Eberharter 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Evins 

Fallon 

Fellows 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Fugate 

Fulton 

Fureolo 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Golden 

Gordon 


Larcade 
Lemke 
Lesinskl 
Lind 
Linehan 
Lovre 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McMillan,  S.  C. 
Mack,  Ill. 
Mansfield 
Marcantonlo 
Marsalis 
Marshall 
Martin,  Mass. 
Mason 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller,  Md. 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murray,  Te; 
Murray,  W/& 
Nelson 
Nolanc 
Norbla 
Norpfll 

I  AYS— 34 


Sutton 
Tackett 
Talle 
Tauriello 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Underwood 
Van  Zandt 
Velde 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Walter 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wier  / 
Williajris 
Willi* 

Wilson,  Ind. 
Wilson,  Okla. 

ilson,  Tex. 
Instead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Bates,  Mass. 

/Hoffman,  Mich.  Sadlak 

Canfield 

/James 

St.  George 

Cole,  N.  Y.  / 

*  Kean 

Shafer 

Coudert  / 

Keating 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Dague 

Kunkel 

Taber 

Elston  / 

Latham 

Towe 

Fenton 

LeFevre 

Wadsworth 

Gamtile 

Lucas 

Wagner 

Gav/n 

Nicholson 

Wigglesworth 

Goodwin 

Graham 

Heselton 

Reed,  N.  Y. 
Ribicoff 

Rich 

Woodruff 

So  the  bill  wa^  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Abbjft  for,  with  Mr.  Riehlmarteigainst. 
Mr.  M^£k  of  Washington  for,  with  Tay¬ 
lor  against. 

Mr,4Stigler  for,  with  Mr.  Jenison  again: 

~  /.  Gilmer  for,  with  Mr.  Lodge  against. 

r.  Secrest  for,  with  Mr.  Cotton  against. 
Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Macy  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Herter  against. 
Mr.  Klein  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  Heller  for,  with  Mr.  Plumley  against. 
Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Eaton  against. 

Mr.  Chatham  for,  with  Mr.  Gillette  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Allen  of  California. 
Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Sabath  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Jackson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  McSweeney  with  Mr.  Scudder. 

Mr.  Irving  with  Mr.  Poulson. 

Mr.  Hart  with  Mr.  William  L.  Pfeiffer. 

Mr.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Dolliver. 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  of  California. 

Mr.  Chudoff  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Cavalcante  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Hardie  Scott. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Hand. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Davenport  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  deGraffenried  with  Mr.  Cole  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Gwinn. 


Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lynch  with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgja  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur 
Hall. 

Mr.  Engle  of  California  with  Mr.  HarVey. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Kruse  with  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Phillips  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sadowski  with  Mr.  Phillips  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Sims  with  Mr.  Mopf'on. 

Mr.  Smathers  with  Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Bramblett. 

Mr.  Wickersham  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  LeCompte. 

Mrs.  Woodhouse  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Magee  with  Mr.  Lichtenwalter. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  McKinnon  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  McGrath  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Deane  with  Mr.  McMillen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 

Mr^.  Douglas  with  Mr.  Guill. 

(Mr.  Fenton  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aks  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  highway 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1950 

Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8567)  making  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2113), 
which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
louse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
[dered  to  be  printed. 

Ir.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  fche  bill. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1951 

Mr.  B&TES  of  Kentucky,  from  the 
Committee\>n  Appropriations,  reported 
the  bill  (H.  TL.  8568)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  .other  activities  charge¬ 
able  in  whole  or  i Apart  against  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  such  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19El/-and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (Rept.  No.  2114\  which  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time*  and,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  un- 
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til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follows 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2117) 

Mr.  Kee,  from  the  committee  of  conference, 
submitted  the  following  conference  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  I  it  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  “That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Foreign  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1950.’ 

“Title  I 

“Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950’. 

“findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

“Sec.  1C2.  (a)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof 
‘trade  barriers’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free  movement 
of  persons’;  and  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  word  ‘further’  before  the 
word  ‘unification’. 

“(b)  Section  102  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
phrase  ‘increased  productivity,  maximum 
employment,  and  freedom  from  restrictive 
business  practices’  after  the  word  ‘produc¬ 
tion’. 

“guaranties  and  liberalization  of  trade 

BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (ii)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a 
fee  in  an  amount  determined  by  him  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (1) 
of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceeding 
4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of 
each  guaranty  under  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
under  this  paragraph  until  such  time  as  all 
such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph;  and’. 

“(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (iv)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  “investment"  includes  (A)  any  con¬ 
tribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted 
within  a  participating  country,  (B)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any 
such  enterprise,  (C)  participation  in  royal¬ 
ties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enter¬ 
prise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant  to 
a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is 
made;  and’. 

“(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall 
be  limited  to  assuring  one  or  both  of  the 
following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United 


States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits 
in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person, 
as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  com¬ 
pensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the 
approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such 
person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confis¬ 
cation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a 
participating  country.  When  any  payment 
is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guar¬ 
anty,  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith.’ 

“(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
‘It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
guaranty  herein  authorized  should  be  used 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so 
administered  as  to  increase  the  participation 
of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$200,000,000’. 

“(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$150,000,000’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$200,000,000’. 

“(f)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“‘(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  insti¬ 
tution  or  other  organization  formed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  or  countries  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organ¬ 
ization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  transferability 
of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the 
liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  coun¬ 
tries  with  one  another  and  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.’ 

“PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

“Sec.  1C4.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ‘and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  cf  their  economies  and  for  their 
continued  recovery.’ 

“(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
112  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

“(c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms 
of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection  does  not  include 
the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.’ 

“(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“‘(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  pricing  provisions  of  section 
112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  5S6)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
procured  under  this  title  or  any  other  Act 
providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign 


countries,  supplied  to  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guaran¬ 
teed  purchases  thereunder. 

“  ‘(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
participating  country  shall  maintain  or  im¬ 
pose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota, 
or  other  similar  business  restrictions  which 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  substantially  benefically 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  en¬ 
gaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required 
to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions,  or 
requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not 
authorized  under  international  agreements 
to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States 
are  parties.  In  any  case  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  determines  that  any  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  restriction  is  maintained  or  im¬ 
posed  by  a  participating  country  or  by  any 
dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  take  such  remedial  action  as 
he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (n).’ 

“authorization  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  cut  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951 :  Provided  further. 
That  $600,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1951  solely  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  liberalized  trade  and  payments,  for 
supporting  any  central  institution  or  other 
organization  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  111,  and  for  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  those  participating  countries  taking  part 
in  such  program :  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  $600,000,000  of  such  funds  shall 
be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  for 
transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  section  111:  Provided  further,  That, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.’ 

“(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114  (c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited 
to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1951.’ 

“(c)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  department  or  agency  any  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  appropriations  authorized  by 
subsection  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the 
furnishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies  to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation. 
This  portion  may  be  expended  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions 
of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable 
to  such  department  or  agency  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the 
President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 
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“‘(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator,  a  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement,  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  GARIOA  (Government 
and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special  ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the 
said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and 
under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited 
shall  be  available  for  meeting  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany.’ 

"counterpart  funds 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“'(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  de¬ 
posit  in  the  currency  of  such  country,  in 
commensurate  amounts  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  when  any  commodity 
or  service  is  made  available  through  any 
means  authorized  under  this  title,  and  is 
furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a 
grant  basis :  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to 
make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  technical  information  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation 
furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  at  world  market  rates:  Provided 
further,  That  such  special  account,  together 
with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  de¬ 
posits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such 
country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to 
the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war 
(Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  sec¬ 
tion  6  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall 
be  used  in  furtherance  of  any  central  insti¬ 
tution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two 
or  more  participating  countries  to  further 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used 
for  purposes  of  internal  montary  and  finan¬ 
cial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in¬ 
cluding  local  currency  administrative  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  United  States  within  such 
country  incident  to  operations  under  this 
title :  Provided  further,  That  the  use  of  such 
special  account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement 
between  such  country  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a) :  And 
; provided  further,  That  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June 
30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such 
country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to 
approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the 
Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;’. 

“(b)  Section  115  (e)  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Administrator 
shall  also  encourage  emigration  from  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  having  permanent  sur¬ 
plus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  under¬ 
developed  and  dependent  areas,  where  such 
manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.’ 


"(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such 
amounts  of  the  local  currency  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  avail¬ 
able  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  countries  regarding  the  as¬ 
sistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  furnished  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.’ 

"FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1951’  and 
inserting  in  leiu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1952’. 

“(b)  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951.’ 

“(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘June  30,  1950’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1951’. 

“Title  II 
“aid  to  china 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950’. 

“NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  202.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  here¬ 
after  released  from  obligation,  appropriated 
by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,’  approved  April  19,  1949  (Public  Law 
47,  Eighty-first  Congress),  are  hereby  made 
available  for  furtherance  of  the  general  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through 
June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses'  of  that  Act  through  economic  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general 
area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to 
be  not  under  Communist  control,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  inso¬ 
far  as  applicable,  apply  also  to  any  other 
such  place:  Provided,  That,  so  long  as  the 
President  deems  it  practicable,  not  less  than 
$40,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  such  assistance  in  areas  in  China 
(including  Formosa)  :  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  $40,000,000  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  proviso)  shall  be  available  for  relief 
on  humanitarian  grounds  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  or  other  voluntary  relief 
agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  natural  calamity,  under  such 
safeguards  as  the  President  shall  direct  to 
assure  nondiscriminatory  distribution  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  and  appropriate  publicity 
as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being 
furnished  by  the  United  States:  Provided 
further,  That  not  more  than  $6,000,000  of 
suoh  funds  (excluding  the  amounts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  provisos),  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  for  nec¬ 
essary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for 
selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or  teach¬ 
ing  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and  related 
academic  and  technical  activities  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected 
citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  em¬ 


ployment  upon  application  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation. 

"Title  III 

"AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

“Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 
of  1950’. 

“Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  contributions  from  time 
to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  ‘United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East’,  established  under  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000,  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  title. 

“AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  From 
appropriations  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it, 
under  authority  contained  herein.  No  in¬ 
terest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of 
this  section. 

“NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  304.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
301,  302,  and  303  of  the  Act  of  January  27, 
1948  (62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
apply  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
another  country:  Provided,  That  when  re¬ 
imbursement  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  the  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned  here¬ 
under. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East:  Provided,  That 
said  agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance 
for  all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or 
procurement  of  such  supplies,  materials,  or 
services,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriations  and  funds  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  used. 

“Title  IV 

“Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Act  for  International  Development.’ 

“Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as 
follows : 

“(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can 
further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic 
ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  commerce,  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  good  will,  and 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
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“(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  In 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live  can  be  furthered  through,  the 
cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  ex¬ 
change  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

“(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  in¬ 
vestment  can  make  maximum  contribution 
to  economic  development  only  where  there 
is  understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages 
of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  re¬ 
sources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  ade¬ 
quate  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors,  through  intergovernmental 
agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa¬ 
tion;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  with¬ 
draw  their  capital;  that  they  will  have  rea¬ 
sonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and 
control  their  enterprises;  that  they  will  en¬ 
joy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  including  Industrial  and 
intellectual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  affairs. 

“Sec.  403.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  working  and  living  conditions 
by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  countries  which  provide 
conditions  under  which  such  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con¬ 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of 
living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  and  expanding  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

“(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall 
take  into  consideration  (1)  whether  the 
assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  country  or  area  con¬ 
cerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed 
in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the 
area  and  are  otherwise  economically  sound; 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital 
is  available  either  in  the  country  or  else¬ 
where  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

“Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  their  related  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  by  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  wherever  practicable. 

“(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 


on  by  it  and  its  related  organizations  which 
will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  par¬ 
ticipation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bi¬ 
lateral  basis.  The  President  is  further  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  its  re¬ 
lated  organizations,  and  by  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

"(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  request  of  international  organ¬ 
izations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the 
President,  to  furnish  services  and  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  basis,  for  such  organizations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  technical  cooperation 
programs.  Amounts  received  as  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  such  organizations  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency, 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to 
an  appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac¬ 
count  currently  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

“Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
plan,  undertake,  administer,  and  execute  bi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — > 

“(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs. 

“(b)  To  assist  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 

“(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  re¬ 
ports  of  joint  commissions  set  up  as  provided 
in  section  410  of  this  title. 

“(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  advances  and 
grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

“(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency:  Provided,  That  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  or  con¬ 
tract  authorizations  hereafter  made  avail¬ 
able  may,  subject  to  any  further  action  of  the 
Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years 
in  any  one  case. 

“(f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill) . 

“(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  in¬ 
formation  made  available  by  the  joint  com¬ 
missions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from 
other  sources,  regarding  resources,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the 
need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
each  participating  country. 

“Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  this  title  with 
other  governments  and  with  international 
organizations  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

“Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  in  section  405  of  this  title — 

“(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  persons  shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

“(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  review¬ 
ing  requests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from 
such  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  of 


the  country  requesting  it  (1)  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  made  available.  Including  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local  and 
foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for 
development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  posses¬ 
sions,  dependencies,  and  non-self-governing 
territories  administered  by  such  requesting 
country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  ade¬ 
quate  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  requested. 

“(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available 
only  where  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  being  assisted — 

"(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

“(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information 
concerning  such  program  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  full  publicity. 

“(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possi¬ 
ble  full  coordination  and  Integration  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  that  country. 

“(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  results  of  the  program. 

“(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

“Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

“Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an 
advisory  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  administer  the  program  herein 
authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic 
policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as 
chairman.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
program,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  none  except  the  chair¬ 
man  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  United  States)  who  as 
such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  board, 
other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive 
out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for 
each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose 
of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses.  The 
President  may  appoint  such  committees  in 
special  fields  of  activity  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  members  of  such 
committees  shall  receive  the  same  compen¬ 
sation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the 
board. 

“Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign 
country,  there  may  be  established  a  joint 
commission  for  economic  development  to  be 
composed  of  persons  named  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  re¬ 
questing  country,  and  may  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  international  organizations 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

“(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
may  include,  among  other  things,  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  following: 

“(1)  The  requesting  country’s  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  technical  assistance. 

“(2)  The  requesting  country's  resources 
and  potentialities,  including  mutually  ad- 
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vantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of 
foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
investment. 

“(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents 
to  and  otherwise  encourage  the  introduction, 
local  development,  and  application  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective 
utilization  oK  capital,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such 
policies  by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  requesting  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

“(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare 
studies  and  reports  which  they  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  requesting  coun¬ 
tries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions 
may  include  recommendations  as  to  any 
specific  projects  which  they  conclude  would 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  requesting  countries. 

“(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President 
and  that  country. 

“Sec.  411.  All  or  part  of  United  States  sup¬ 
port  for  and  participation  in  any  technical 
cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this 
title  shall  be  terminated  by  the  President — 

"(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support 
and  participation  no  longer  contribute  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation 
programs  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or 
are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

“(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  finds  such  termina¬ 
tion  is  desirable. 

“Sec.  412.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
through  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

“Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title — 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning, 
implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  at¬ 
torneys  may  be  employed  for  duty  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949. 

“(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty, 
may  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive 
allowances  and  benefits  not  in  excess  of  those 
established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  Act. 

“(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

“(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  offices 
or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  at¬ 
tached  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency  or  with  any  interna¬ 


tional  organization;  Provided,  That  while  so 
detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits,  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive 
therefrom  his  regular  compensation,  which 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  agency  from 
funds  available  under  this  title:  Provided 
further.  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall 
in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government. 

“(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem. 

“(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel 
may  be  employed  without  regard  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

“Sec.  414.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed 
or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government 
under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  present  employee  of  the 
Government,  pending  the  report  as  to  such 
employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  du¬ 
ties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

“Sec.  415.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  operations 
under  this  title. 

“Sec.  416.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  made 
available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  June  30,  1951, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  including 
any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as 
defined  in  section  418  herein  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activities 
provided  for  under  this  title  may  be  prose¬ 
cuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under 
authority  granted  in  appropriation  acts  to 
enter  into  contracts  pending  enactment  of 
such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances 
of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation 
act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President 
may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  gov¬ 
erning  the  activities  of  the  Government 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

“(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

“Sec.  417.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title 
and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 
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“Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title— 

“(a)  The  term  ‘technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams’  means  programs  for  the  international 
interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educa¬ 
tional,  agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and 
fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and 
similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  under¬ 
developed  areas.  The  term  ‘technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs’  does  not  include  such 
activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  re¬ 
lated  to  economic  development  nor  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128) , 
as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as 
amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas 
occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘United  States  Government 
agency’  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘international  organization’ 
means  any  intergovernmental  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

“Title  V 

“INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  WORK 

“Sec.  591.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  support  permanent  arrangements  within 
the  United  Nations  structure  for  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work. 

“(b)  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year 
the  President  deems  it  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions,  out  of  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  subsection  (a) ,  to  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe;  but  such  contributions  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section  204 
of  such  Act. 

“(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be 
made  under  the  authorization  contained  in 
such  Act  of  1948. 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second 
paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
through  June  30,  1951.” 

And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Vorts, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
of  conference  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 


Specific  substantial  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  resolutions  thereof  in  the  conference 
agreement  are  set  forth  in  order  below. 

I.  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

The  versions  of  the  two  Houses  were  in 
agreement  as  to  appropriations  to  be  author¬ 
ized  for  the  European  recovery  program.  In 
relation  to  finance  the  principal  differences 
concerned  the  guaranty  provisions.  Other¬ 
wise  the  committee  of  conference  was  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  provisions  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  purposes  and  refining  administrative 
standards  for  the  program. 

Free  movement  of  persons  within  Europe: 
The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (a)  (1)  added  to  the 
findings  and  declaration  of  policy  (sec.  102 
(a))  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  language  to  point  out  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  “barriers  to  the  free  movement 
of  persons”  in  implicit  contrast  to  western 
Europe. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equi¬ 
valent  language. 

The  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference 
agreement  (subsec.  102  (a)). 

Progress  toward  unification :  The  House 
bill  (sec.  102  (a)  (1))  amended  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  the  act  (sec.  102  (a))  to 
state — ■“*  *  *  the  policy  of  the  people 

of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  and  federation  of  Europe 
*  *  « >> 

The  Senate  bill  left  the  phrase  as  at  pres¬ 
ent — “*  *  *  the  policy  of  the  people  of 

the  United  States  to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe  *  * 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  102  (a) ) 
keeps  the  present  language  but  inserts  the 
word  “further”  before  “unification.” 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  “further”  indi¬ 
cates  the  recognition  by  the  Congress  that 
what  the  participating  nations  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  far  in  the  direction  of  unification 
is  by  no  means  all  that  must  be  accomplished 
if  the  hopes  on  which  the  European  recovery 
program  is  based  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  divided 
as  to  the  desirability  of  specifying  a  politi- 


after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  differences  noted  below,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

A  point  of  primary  interest  concerns  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  the  authori¬ 
zations.  These  are  summarized  as  follows: 


cal  development  as  an  objective  of  United 
States  encouragement  in  connection  with  a 
program  primarily  economic  in  character. 

The  Senate  members  maintained  that  ex¬ 
plicit  mention  of  such  an  objective  in  the 
act  might  actually  retard  the  development 
of  the  unity  which  is  sought.  The  counter¬ 
view,  put  forth  by  the  House  members,  was 
that  political  steps  must  accompany  and  in 
some  instances  precede  the  economic  steps 
necessary  to  a  realization  of  the  objectives 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  and  that 
the  language  of  the  act  should  reflect  this. 

No  difference  was  indicated  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  ends  which  the  proposed 
language  would  make  explicit. 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  the  matter  in  question  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  from  the  beginning.  Two  years  ago, 
in  reporting  the  original  legislation  for  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  observed: 

“*  *  *  It  is  *  *  *  implicit  in  the 

program  that  at  its  end  lies,  not  only  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  the  form  of  customs 
union  and  the  elimination  of  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  barriers  *  *  *  but  also  closer  poli¬ 
tical  and  cultural  bonds.  *,  *  *” 

“Divided  and  engaged  in  nationalistic 
rivalries,  the  participating  countries  will  find 
it  difficult  to  sustain  their  free  institutions 
and  independence  and  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living.  *  *  *” 

Again,  a  year  ago,  the  House  sought  to 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  express  the  purpose 
of  the  American  people  “to  encourage  the 
unification  and  federation  of  Europe.”  The 
words  “and  federation”  were  deleted  in  con¬ 
ference. 

The  renewed  attempt  to  make  the  political 
objectives  explicit  has  resulted  only  in  the 
introduction  of  an  adjective.  What  is  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  the  substance  of  policy, 
not  the  precise  content  of  words. 

The  necessity  of  a  vastly  more  energetic 
and  fundamental  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  political  diversity  within 
western  Europe  remains  part  of  the  irreduc¬ 
ible  facts.  That  is  even  more  apparent  now 
than  it  was  2  years  ago  when  the  Comnjittee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  made  its  observation  about 
the  integral  relationship  between  economics 
and  politics  In  the  future  of  western  Europe. 

In  its  Interim  report  in  1948  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea: 

“Plans  to  increase  supplies  within  Europe 
itself  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  Europe 
by  more  capital  investment  will  only  be  fully 
•effective  If  the  goods  produced  can  move  as 
freely  as  possible.” 

To  move  as  freely  as  possible  means  to 
move  -without  impediment.  The  removal  of 
impediments  to  trade  within  Europe  means 
the  creation  of  a  unified  market.  That  re¬ 
quires  establishment  of  political  unity.  That 
is  the  fundamental  logic  of  the  situation. 

The  participating  countries  have  made 
some  progress  in  removing  trade  barriers,  but 
they  have  not  approached  the  situation 
wherein  goods  “can  move  as  freely  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

In  order  to  encourage  the  participating 
countries  to  take  the  further  steps  which 
are  so  necessary  but  which  they  appear  so 
reluctant  to  take,  the  legislation  now  re¬ 
ported  for  final  action  by  the  House  author¬ 
izes  the  channeling  of  funds  into  specific 
measures  to  liberalize  trade.  To  that  end, 
moreover,  is  included  a  provision,  which  or¬ 
iginated  in  the  House,  earmarking  $600,000,- 
000  for  that  precise  purpose.  The  provisions 
concerned  are  discussed  later  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  • 

It  is  hoped  that  such  concrete  measures 
will  hasten  further  steps  to  unshackle  trade. 

Yet  the  question  still  rises  whether  such 
steps,  if  confined  to  the  economic  sphere, 
will  be  enough. 

In  a  large  measure  the  political  state  Is 
the  essential  condition  of  economic  life. 
Americans  learned  this  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  existence  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  the  United  States  is  a  result  of  the 
lesson.  Quite  apart  from  trade  barriers  or 
deliberate  public  restrictions  on  movements 
of  capital  and  labor  between  separate  coun¬ 
tries,  the  mere  existence  of  a  political  boun¬ 
dary  beyond  which  one  is  subject  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  law,  a  different  currency,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  governmental  policy  makes  interna¬ 
tional  business  necessarily  more  risky  than 
business  at  home.  Economic  growth,  the 
making  of  new  economic  relations,  thus 
tends  to  be  retarded  to  the  extent  that  it 
must  cross  national  boundaries.  This  has 
become  increasingly  true  as  the  economic 
role  of  the  state  has  expanded  and  as  the 
economic  significance  of  national  boundaries 
has  so  greatly  increased. 

With  its  potential  strength  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  compartments,  western  Eu¬ 
rope  simply  has  not  been  able  to  muster  the 
strength  to  participate  successfully  in  the 
competition  supplied  by  advanced  producing 
areas — notably  the  United  States — which  are 
able  to  draw  on  greater  volumes  and  diversity 
of  resources. 

It  may  be  argued  that  effective  free  trade 
among  sovereign  states  can  be  established 
simply  by  agreements  to  refrain  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  it.  Such  agreements  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  helping  marginally  to  reduce 
trade  barriers.  Equally  certainly  they  can¬ 
not  create  for  the  individual  international 
trader  or  investor  such  a  feeling  of  security, 
such  an  absence  of  extraordinary  risk,  as  he 
has  in  doing  business  within  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  cannot  make  adequate  adjust¬ 
ments  for  differences  in  standard  of  living. 
The  freedom  of  trade  necessary  for  a  truly 
unified  market  can  exist  only  if  such  agree¬ 
ments  are  effectively — and  that  means  po¬ 
litically — enforcible. 

The  premise  behind  the  relevant  language 
in  the  House  bill  was  that  no  political  form 
less  authoritative  than  a  federation  would 
be  adequate  to  create  a  single  market  and  a 

single  monetary  system  and  to  guarantee  the 
necessary  freedom  of  movement  of  goods 


Authorizations 

House  bill 

Senate  amend¬ 
ment 

Conference 

agreement 

New  appropriations  and  extension  of  authority  to  use  existing 
appropriations: 

European  recovery  program . . 

Economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.. . _ 

Assistance  to  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China _ 

Assistance  to  Palestine  refugees . . . . . . 

i  $2, 849, 100. 000 

2  100,  000,  000 

3  94,  000,  000 

2  27,  450, 000 
*  15,  000,  000 

1  $2, 849, 100,000 

2  100,  000,  000 

3  94.  000,  000 

2  27,  450,  000 
‘  35,  000,  000 
»  25,  000,  000 

'  $2, 849. 100, 000 

2  100,  000, 000 
3  94,  000, 000 
«  27,  450,  000 
<  25,  000,  000 
•  15.  000,  000 

Technical  cooperation  program  (Point  IV)  . . . . 

3,  085,  550,  000 

2  150,  000,  000 

3, 130,  550,  000 

3, 110,  550,  000 

T  50,  000.  000 

Public  credit  transactions:  Additional  authorization  for  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties  in  the  European  recovery  program. . . 

Total  appropriations  and  public  credit  transactions . 

3.  235,  550,  900 

3, 130,  550,  000 

3,  160,  550,  000 

1  Including  new  authorization  of  $2,700, C00.CG0  and  authorization  to  use  unexpended  funds,  estimated  at  the  time  of 
consideration  of  H.  R.  7797  in  the  House  at  $149,100,000,  from  existing  appropriations.  The  carry-over  figure  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  revision  upward  or  downward  in  the  course  of  later  experience. 

2  New  authorization. 

*  Extension  of  authorization  to  use  existing  appropriations.  The  figure  of  $94,000,000  corresponds  to  estimates  at  the 
time  of  consideration  of  H.  R.  7797  by  the  House  and  is  subject  to  revision  upward  or  downward  in  the  course  of  later 
experience. 

1  Representing  the  authorization  in  the  bill  less  amounts  already  authorized  for  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  for  technical  assistance  under  Public  Law  402,  80tb  Cong. 

*  Extension  of  existing  authorization  for  appropriations.  The  item  also  includes  an  extension  of  authority  to  use 
appropriated  funds,  but  this  will  involve  at  most  an  amount  which  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  totals  in  the  table. 

6  New  authorization,  including  the  extension  of  authority  to  use  appropriated  funds  referred  to  in  note  5. 

1  Additional  to  present  authorization  of  $150,000,000. 
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or  money  and  of  people  throughout  western 
Europe. 

The  failure  to  include  the  words  at  issue 
in  the  objectives  of  encouragement  by  the 
United  States  declared  in  the  act  does  not 
abate  the  necessity  before  the  participating 
countries  of  choosing  the  right  course  and  of 
taking  adequate  steps  along  that  course  while 
there  is  still  time. 

During  the  conference  a  cabled  message, 
sent  in  response  to  an  inquiry  originating  in 
the  committee  of  conference,  was  received 
from  the  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  gist  was  that  special  statutory 
encouragement  of  political  federation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  not  needed  to  secure  the  desired 
objective.  While  the  conference  was  still  in 
progress,  announcement  was  made  of  the. 
proposal  put  forth  by  M.  Robert  Schuman, 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  for  economic 
unity  and  eventual  political  federation  of 
Germany  with  France  and  Western  Europe. 
The  Secretary’s  message  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Schuman  proposal  influenced 
the  House  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  in  accepting  the  more  inclusive  but 
less  specific  words  “further  unification.” 

Purposes  of  the  program:  The  House  bill 
(sec.  102  (a)  (2))  added  "increased  produc¬ 
tivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom 
from  restrictive  business  practices”  to  the 
objectives  of  the  European  recovery  program 
stated  in  the  act  (sec.  102  (b) ) . 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
equivalent  language. 

The  relevant  provision  is  retained  in  the 
conference  agreement  (sec.  102  (b) ) . 

The  sense  of  the  words  “maximum  employ¬ 
ment”  in  the  provision  in  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee  of  conference.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  is  included 
in  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  304,  79th 
Cong.).  It  was  pointed  out  also  that  “the 
prevention  of  unemployment”  is  stated  as 
an  objective  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion,  of  which  all  countries  participating  in 
the  European  recovery  program  are  members, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  (which  is  as  yet  ineligi¬ 
ble  for  membership  in  international  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  International  Labor 
Organization).  Thus  the  words  actually  in¬ 
troduce  no  novelty  into  the  area  of  economic 
policy  concerned  in  the  European  recovery 
program.  The  phrase  is  not  an  endorsement 
of  any  such  theory  or  policy  or  national  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  as  might  be  contrary  to  the 
objective  of  unification  as  expressed  in  the 
act. 

Fees  in  connection  with  investment  guar¬ 
anties:  The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103 
(a))  modifies  the  language  in  the  act  (sec. 
Ill  (b)  (3)  (ii) )  authorizing  a  fee  not  to 
exceed  1  percent  per  annum  of  the  amount  of 
a  guaranty  issued  by  the  Administrator  un¬ 
der  authority  of  the  act.  The  charging  of  a 
fee  is  made  mandatory.  The  1  percent  maxi¬ 
mum  is  retained  for  guaranties  of  converti¬ 
bility  of  earnings  on  such  investments.  For 
coverage  of  types  of  risk  not  heretofore  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  authorization  in  the  act — 
guaranties  against  confiscation  or  expropria¬ 
tion  by  a  participating  country — the  maxi¬ 
mum  is  set  at  4  percent  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  the  guaranty. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate 
amendment  included  the  provision  discussed 
above.  It  was  added  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  agreement  covering  the  new  type  of  guar¬ 
anties.  (The  new  type  of  guaranty  is  fur¬ 
ther  discussed  two  topics  below  under  the 
heading  “Scope  of  guaranties.”) 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  either  maxi¬ 
mum  is  to  be  standard  for  either  type  of 
coverage.  The  language  permits  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  vary  the  charge  in  accord  with 
the  degree  of  risk  assumed  and  the  nature 
of  the  investment. 

Definition  of  investments  with  respect  to 
guaranty  provisions :  The  House  bill  (sec.  102 


(b)  (1)  (1))  altered  the  meaning  of  “invest¬ 
ment”  as  related  to  the  guaranties  which  the 
act  (in  sec.  Ill  (b)  (3)  (iv) )  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  make.  It  eliminated  the 
words  defining  “investment”  to  include  “the 
furnishing  of  capital  goods,  items,  and  re¬ 
lated  services,  for  use  .  in  connection  with 
projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment 
in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950.”  It 
substituted  language  defining  “investment” 
to  mean  “contribution  of  capital  goods;  ma¬ 
terials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  proc¬ 
esses,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to 
be  conducted  within  a  participating  country 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
enterprise,  or  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  103)  kept  the 
language  of  the  existing  act  save  for  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  date  “June  30,  1950,”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  phrase  “after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such 
investment  is  made.” 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
essentials  of  both  versions  (sec.  103  (b) ) . 

The  language  thus  picked  up  from  the 
Senate  amendment  insures  the  continuation 
of  the  authority  granted  last  year  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  to  make 
guaranties  in  connection  with  long-term 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  capital-goods 
items  and  related  services  where  delivery  and 
payment  are  not  to  be  completed  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  is  made.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  anticipates  that  all  such  pay¬ 
ments  falling  due  before  June  30,  1952,  will 
be  met  from  appropriated  funds  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  such  funds  are  determined  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  be  available  for  the  purpose. 
To  the  extent  such  funds  are  not  available, 
and  for  payments  falling  due  after  June  30, 
1952,  guaranties  invoked  would  be  paid  from 
the  public-debt  funds  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  payment  is  made  on  'a  claim  aris¬ 
ing  under  a  guaranty,  the  local  currency  in¬ 
volved  will  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  used  or  converted  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated  with  the  government  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  country  concerned. 

Scope  of  guaranties:  The  House  bill  (sec. 
102  (b)  (1)  (ii))  broadened  the  scope  of 
guaranties  which  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3) 
(v) )  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make. 
To  the  present  guaranty  of  convertibility  of 
earnings  on  approved  projects,  it  added  in 
the  following  words  a  guaranty  covering 
losses  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  scope 
or  normal  business  risk  “*  *  *  the  com¬ 

pensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the 
approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by  the 
Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  euch 
person  by  reason  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  causes:  (a)  Seizure,  confiscation,  or 
destruction  by  any  government;  (b)  de¬ 
struction  by  revolution  or  war;  (c)  any  law, 
ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administra¬ 
tive  action  (other  than  measures  affecting 
the  conversion  of  currency),  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the 
further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which 
the  guaranty  was  issued.  *  *  *” 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  add  to 
existing  authorized  coverage. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (c) ) 
adds  to  the  present  authorized  coverage  the 
following:  “*  *  *  the  compensation  in 

United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by 
reason  of  expropriation  of  confiscation  by 
action  of  the  government  of  a  participating 
country.  *  *  *” 

The  difference  regarding  scope  of  guaran¬ 
ties  was  argued  more  exhaustively  than  any 


other  issue  in  the  conference.  The  com¬ 
promise  language,  noted  above,  was  offered 
from  the  Senate  side.  The  provision  falls 
considerably  short  of  what  the  House  has 
sought  for  two  successive  years.  -  It  does  not 
embrace  the  risks  of  war  and  political  vio¬ 
lence  which  would  be  included  under  the 
House  proposal.  The  language  accepted, 
however,  represents  broadest  extension  of 
the  guaranty  obtainable  within  the  limits 
of  the  will  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

The  provision  is  so  written  as  to  provide 
an  option  between  the  type  of  coverage  avail¬ 
able  under  the  act  at  present  and  the  cover¬ 
age  to  be  made  available  when  this  bill  be¬ 
comes  law.  Either  type  or  both  types  may  be 
contained  in  a  particular  guaranty. 

The  Administrator’s  authority  is  not  man¬ 
datory  in  any  sense.  The  new  type  of  cov¬ 
erage  is  made  available  and  optional.  It  will 
embrace  acts  of  confiscation  or  expropria¬ 
tion  by  the  government  of  a  participating 
country  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the 
guaranty. 

The  term  “participating  country”  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  geographical  identification;  by 
that  is  meant  that  the  country  concerned 
must  be  one  participating  in  the  program 
during  the  life  of  the  program.  The  term 
thus  applies  to  a  successor  government  or 
governing  authority.  Since  the  period  of 
guaranties,  will  outrun  by  several  years  the 
period  of  the  program,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
this  distinction.  It  should  be  understood 
also  that  the  expression  “participating 
country”  continues  to  include  not  only  its 
metropolitan  area  but  also  subordinate  or 
colonial  areas. 

Limit  on  total  amount  of  guaranties:  The 
House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (1)  (iii) )  raised  from 
$150,000,000  to  $300,000,000  the  total  amount 
of  guaranties  which  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3) ) 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to  ex¬ 
tend.  It  added  an  expression  of  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  “*  *  *  that  the  guar¬ 
anty  *  *  *  should  be  used  to  the  maxi¬ 

mum  practicable  extent  and  so  administered 
as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
act  *  * 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
equivalent  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (d) ) 
makes  the  figure  $200,000,000.  It  retains  the 
expression  regarding  maximum  use  of  the 
guaranty. 

Public  credit  transactions:  Reflecting  the 
proposals  previously  noted  with  respect  to 
raising  the  ceiling  on  guaranties,  the  House 
bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (2))  sought  to  raise  by 
$150,000,000  the  public  credit  transactions 
authorized  by  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (c)  (2) ) . 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
equivalent  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  ( e) ) 
limits  the  increase  to  $50,000,000  above  the 
present  authorization. 

Use  of  authorized  funds  to  promote  liber¬ 
alization  of  trade  among  participants:  The 
House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (3))  amended  the 
act  (sec.  Ill)  so  as  to  authorize  transfer  of 
funds  to,  or  in  support  of,  institutions  set  up 
by  participating  countries  to  liberalize  trad¬ 
ing  arrangements.  Such  funds  would  be  used 
on  terms  set  by  the  Administrator  and  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  multilateral  European 
trade. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102)  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  similar  in  general  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  above. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (f)) 
follows  the  relevant  language  of  the  Senate 
version. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  agreement  in 
this  respect  is  to  eliminate  from  the  text  the 
following  part  of  the  House  provision: 

“The  Administrator  shall  apply  the  terms 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  111  and  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  section  115  with  respect  to  funds 
transferred  *  *  *  to  the  extent  that 

such  funds  are  net  made  repayable  to  any 
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central  Institution  or  other  organization  de¬ 
scribed  *  *  *  above.  With  respect  to 

such  funds  transferred  *  *  *  as  may  be 

repayable  to  such  institution  or  organization 
the  Administrator  may  establish  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  circumstances  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems.”  In  the  light  of  assurances  from 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
that  the  above  would  be  complied  with  fully 
in  the  execution  of  the  new  authority,  the 
House  members  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  agreed  to  the  striking  out  of  the  above 
language. 

Minimizing  of  requirements:  The  Senate 
version  (sec.  104  (a))  added  to  the  act  (sec. 
112)  an  instruction  to  the  Administrator  so 
to  conduct  procurement  as  to  *  * 

minimize  the  burden  of  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  on  the  American  taxpayer  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by 
the  participating  countries  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  the.  essentials  for  the 
functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their 
continued  recovery.” 

The  House  bill  contained  no  equivalent 
language. 

With  minor  rhetorical  changes,  the  provi¬ 
sion  is  included  in  the  conference  agreement 
(sec.  104  (a) ).  It  was  the  understanding  in 
the  committee  of  conference  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  thus  included  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  such 
efforts  as  those  now  being  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  obtain,  on 
behalf  of  petroleum  produced  by  American 
companies,  equitable  treatment  in  foreign 
markets  consistent  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  needs  of  the  participating  countries 
concerned.  (This  problem  is  referred  to 
again  three  topics  below,  under  the  heading 
‘‘discriminatory  trade  practices.”) 

Petroleum  supplies:  The  House  bill  (sec. 
102  (c)  (1))  deleted  from  the  act  (sec.  112 
(b) )  an  instruction  to  the  Administrator  to 
base  petroleum  procurement  and  develop¬ 
ment  policies  on  “the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  world  shortage  of  petroleum.” 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  re¬ 
pealer. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (b) ) 
conforms  to  the  House  version,  as  is  appro¬ 
priate  in  view  of  the  change  in  circumstances 
since  the  original  enactment. 

Required  apportionment  of  procurement 
between  wheat  and  wheat  flour:  The  House 
bill  (sec.  102  (c)  (1) )  repealed  a  requirement 
in  the  act  (sec.  112  (c) )  that  at  least  12(4 
percent  of  all  wheat  procured  in  the  United 
States  for  the  European  recovery  program 
and  financed  by  grant  must  be  in  the  form 
of  flour. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
equivalent  repealer. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (b) ) 
conforms  to  the  House  version. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  act  involves 
the  principle  of  maximum  return.  That  is 
the  principle  reflected  in  the  language  added 
by  section  104  (a)  of  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment,  discussed  two  topics  above  under  the 
heading  “Minimizing  of  requirements.”  In 
view  of  the  addition  of  the  new  instruction 
to  the  Administrator  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  American  taxpayer,  the  retention 
of  the  flour  requirement  would  be  anomalous. 

The  requirement  in  question  has  also 
affected  adversely  the  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  producer.  The  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  their  own  milling  facilities.  They 
prefer  to  mill  their  own  flour  because  it'  is 
less  expensive  that  way,  because  they  usually 
mill  more  of  the  husk  than  American  millers 
do,  and  because  they  get  the  byproducts  that 
way.  Accordingly,  they  tend  to  prefer  to  use 
free  dollars  for  wheat  and  get  it  from  com¬ 
peting  sources.  The  American  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  thus  incurs  a  disadvantage  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market. 


Discriminatory  trade  practices:  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  (sec.  104  (b))  added  to  the  act  (sec. 
112)  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  no  participating  country  should 
“*  *  *  maintain  or  impose  any  Import, 

currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other  similar 
business  restrictions  which  discriminate 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of 
any  commodity,  which  restrictions  are  not 
reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  conditions,  or  requirements  of  national 
security,  or  are  not  authorized  under  inter¬ 
national  agreements  to  which  such  country 
and  the  United  States  are  parties.” 

The  House  bill  contained  no  equivalent 
language. 

The  relevant  provision  is  included  in  the 
conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (e)).  To  it 
has  been  added,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
managers,  an  instruction  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  take  appropriate  action  within  his 
powers  in  any  case  of  such  discrimination 
as  found  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  language  concerned  was  originated 
with  the  intention  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  obtain,  on  behalf  of  petroleum  produced 
by  American  companies,  equitable  treatment 
in  foreign  markets  consistent  with  balance- 
of-payments  needs  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  concerned. 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  committee  of 
conference,  the  language  may  also  serve  in 
relation  to  such  situations  as  that  alleged 
by  certain  American  complainants  in  French 
Morocco.  Without  prejudging  the  merits 
of  any  such  complaint,  the  language  is  in¬ 
tended  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  proper 
defense  of  the  rights  of  United  States 
nationals  wherever  actual  violations  are 
demonstrated.  It  does  not  disturb  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  principal  agent  for  the  defense 
of  American  rights  in  such  instances.  The 
matter  of  the  Morocco  complaints  and  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  of  conference 
in  relation  thereto  is  discussed  again  at  a 
later  point  in  this  report. 

Wheat  and  wheat-flour  prices:  The  House 
bill  (sec.  102  (c)  (4) )  amended  the  act  (sec. 
112)  to  apply  the  price  provisions  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  to 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  procured  from  pro¬ 
gram  funds  for  transfer  to  countries  party 
to  the  agreement  and  credited  to  their  guar¬ 
anteed  purchases  thereunder. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equivalent 
language. 

The  substance  of  the  House  provision  is 
retained  in  the  conference  agreement  (sec. 
104  (d)).  The  text  has  been  modified  to 
conform  to  that  used  in  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
421,  81st  Cong.),  and  to  make  the  price 
policy  concerned  applicable  to  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  procurement  for  all  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  and  foreign  relief  programs.  This 
price  policy  applies  to  purchases  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  as  well  as  from  public  sources. 

Procurement  of  baled  cotton:  The  Senate 
version  (sec.  104  (c) )  sought  to  add  to  that 
part  of  the  act  (sec.  112  (1) )  dealing  with 
purchases  of  agricultural  surpluses  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “A  bulk  purchase  *  *  *  does 

not  include  the  purchase  of  commodities 
customarily  sold  in  containers  or  packaged 
form.” 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  relevant  language  of  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  is  included  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  (sec.  104  (c))  modified  to  confine  its 
application,  however,  to  the  procurement  of 
raw  cotton  in  bales.  The  provision  is  not 
intended  to  warrant  any  relaxation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  to  insure  that  program  funds  are 
prudently  expended  to  procure  commodities 
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at  prices  not  higher  than  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

In  the  review  of  the  procurement  policies 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
in  the  committee  of  conference,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  under  the  first  regulation 
of  the  Administration,  issued  May  15,  1948, 
suppliers  were  required  to  certify  that  the 
contract  price  “does  not  exceed  the  estab¬ 
lished  or  market  price,  which  ever  is  lower, 
for  the  commodities  current  at  the  time  the 
contract  became  binding.” 

In  the  first  appropriation  bill  providing 
European  recovery  program  funds  the  House 
sought  to  ban  the  purchase  of  commodities 
for  the  program  at  prices  higher  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  lan¬ 
guage  was  stricken  by  the  Senate  because  it 
was  considered  unworkable.  However,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  ex¬ 
pressed  its  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the 
provision,  and  included  in  its  report  (S.  Rept. 
1626,  80th  Cong.)  a  statement  that  “no 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  should 
be  used  to  purchase  commodities,  except 
under  limited  special  circumstances,  at  more 
than  the  current  market  price  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  making 
adjustments  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.  Some  deviations  from 
this  general  price  policy  will  normally  occur 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  However, 
the  Administrator  is  expected  to  limit  strictly 
material  deviations  from  this  general  price 
policy.” 

In  conference  at  that  time  the  substance 
of  the  House  provision  was  restored  as  sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.) .  This 
provision  was  added  to  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948  as  section  112  (e)  by 
Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  advised 
of,  and  approved,  the  Administrator’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  follow  the  policy  of  in¬ 
suring  so  far  as  practicable  that  procurement 
financed  by  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  funds  is  made  at  prices  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  current  United  States  market 
price,  with  the  qualifications  concerning  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

Limitations  with  respect  to  use  of  funds: 
The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (d)  (1)  (i) )  set  aside 
for  purposes  related  to  the  liberalization  of 
trade,  including  transfer  to  institutions  set 
up  by  participating  countries  to  liberalize 
trading  arrangements,  $600,000,000  of  the 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102)  set  a 
$600,000,000  limit  on  the  money  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  such  institutions. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  105  (a)) 
includes  the  essentials  of  both  of  the  above 
as  provisos  to  the  authorization  for  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  act  (sec.  114  (c) ). 

Use  of  counterpart  funds:  The  House  bill 
(sec.  102  (e)  (1))  amended  the  act  (sec.  115 
(b)  (6) )  with  regard  to  permissible  uses  of 
local  currency  funds  which  a  participating 
country  is  required  by  its  bilateral  agreement 
to  deposit  in  amounts  equivalent  to  assist¬ 
ance  received  in  the  form  of  grants.  The 
effect  of  the  change  would  be  (a)  to  permit 
the  use  thereof  in  furtherance  of  any  central 
institution  or  other  device  formed  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries  for  purposes  of 
liberalizing  trade  and  (b)  to  remove  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  use  the  restriction  that  such 
funds  be  used  within  the  country  concerned. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  106)  sought  sim¬ 
ilar  ends  by  adding  to  the  act  (sec.  115)  an 
expression  of  “*  •  *  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
local  currency  deposited  *  *  *  after 

June  30,  1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within 
such  country  for  such  *  *  *  purposes 

set  out  »  •  *  (facilitating  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  transferability  of  European  cur¬ 
rencies  or  promoting  the  liberalization  of 
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trade  *  *  *)  or  otherwise  consistent 

with  the  declaration  of  policy  *  *  *  of 

this  act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such 
country,  by  the  Administrator,  and,  if  the 
Administrator  so  designates,  by  any  central 
institution  or  organization  formed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries.” 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  106  (a) ) 
is  generally  in  keeping  with  the  House 
version.  The  language  is  modified  so  as  to 
remove  almost  entirely  the  existing  restric¬ 
tion  confining  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the 
area  of  the  depositing  country.  Under  the 
language  they  may  be  used  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  such  country  not  only  in  furtherance 
of  trade-liberalizing  devices  (as  in  the 
House  version)  but  also  for  any  purpose 
of  the  act.  The  restriction  is  maintained 
only  in  relation  to  the  portion  reserved  for 
the  United  States  for  local  currency  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  relaxation  of  the  restriction  is  con¬ 
sistent  with,  and  conductive  to,  the  wider 
use  of  counterpart  funds  in  developing  in 
the  participating  countries  a  pattern  of  freer 
trade  with  one  another  and  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  view  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  this  step  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Senate  expression  in  the  Senate  version  that 
“as  much  as  possible”  of  the  counterpart 
funds  should  be  used  to  promote  the  liber¬ 
alization  of  trade. 

Treaty  compliance :  The  Senate  version 
(sec.  106)  sought  to  add  to  the  act  (sec.  115) 
a  provision  forbidding  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  by  any  country  having  a 
dependent  area  which  fails  to  comply  with 
treaty  obligations  to  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  version  (sec.  107)  also  sought  to  add 
a  provision  to  the  act  stating — “The  terms 
of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
and  any  participating  country  are  parties 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
superseded  by  a  new  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate  unless,  prior  thereto,  it  expires  by  its 
own  terms.” 

The  House  version  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  them. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  Senate 
version  was  designed  to  deal  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  Morocco,  where  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  have  complained  of  alleged  discrim¬ 
inatory  acts  of  local  officials  against  United 
States  nationals  engaged  in  business.  This 
topic  was  discussed  briefly  above  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  language  pertaining  to  dis¬ 
criminatory  trade  practices.  As  noted,  the 
language  of  the  Senate  version,  strength¬ 
ened  at  .the  instance  of  the  House  members 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  has  been 
included  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of 
a  reassuring  letter  of  May  5,  1950,  from  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoffman  to  the  Honorable  Tom 
Connally,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  which  letter 
is  quoted.  (The  “amendment”  referred  to  in 
the  letter  is  the  above-discussed  amendment 
in  the  form  prior  to  the  addition  of  strength¬ 
ening  language  in  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence)  : 

“An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
*  *  *  which  would  prohibit  release  of 

counterpart  funds  to  any  country  so  long  as 
there  exists  a  violation  of  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  a  dependent  area  of 
that  country. 

“This  amendment  is  aimed  at  alleged  dis¬ 
criminations  against  American  businessmen 
in  Morocco.  A  similar  amendment  was  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  decided  that  it  was  not 
necessary  in  view  of  arrangements  made  with 
the  French  Government  to  deal  with  this 
situation  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  ECA.  These 
arrangements  have  been  operative  since  De¬ 
cember  31,  1949.  They  provide  a  consulta¬ 


tive  machinery  in  which  American  consular 
representatives  can  take  part  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  actions  of  the  local  French  au¬ 
thorities  in  Morocco  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  import  and  exchange  licenses  in 
circumstances  where  discrimination  against 
American  traders  in  the  area  is  claimed  to 
exist.  If  such  local  consultation  does  not 
satisfactorily  take  care  of  any  particular  com¬ 
plaint,  the  matter  can  be  raised  on  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  level  with  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  this  has,  in  fact,  been  done  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  necessary.  ECA  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  arrangements  should  be  adequate  to 
protect  American  citizens  against  improper 
discriminations,  and  that  a  mandatory  re¬ 
quirement  to  immobilize  the  entire  counter¬ 
part  account  (which  is  used  for  large  and 
important  projects  connected  with  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  entire  French  union)  is  a  wholly 
excessive  sanction. 

“Furthermore,  the  *  *  *  amendment 

*  *  *  gives  the  Administrator  an  explicit 

basis  in  granting  dollar  assistance  or  in  act¬ 
ing  on  proposals  to  release  counterpart,  for 
taking  action  to  see  that  discriminatory  busi¬ 
ness  restrictions  against  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  are  terminated.  Under  this  provision,  I 
would  consider  myself  bound  to  take  suitable 
action  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  this 
provision  in  cases  where  it  is  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  responsible  United 
States  Government  authorities  that  such  dis¬ 
criminations  are  not  corrected.  Hence  the 

*  *  *  amendment  gives  assurance  that 

discriminations  against  American  business¬ 
men  can  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  effec¬ 
tively.” 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note 
also  of  a  memorandum  of  May  9,  1950,  from 
the  Department  of  State  reviewing  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  detail  and  stating  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions  as  the  above-cited  letter. 

In  view  of  the  above  communications  the 
committee  of  conference  concluded  that  no 
provision  additional  to  that  added  to  the  act 
in  relation  to  discriminatory  trade  practices 
would  be  necessary. 

Emigration:  The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (e) 
(2) )  added  to  the  Administrator’s  duties  un¬ 
der  the  act  (sec.  115  (e) )  the  duty  to — 

“*  *  *  encourage  emigration  from  partici¬ 

pating  countries  having  surplus  manpower 
to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  de¬ 
pendent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be 
effectively  utilized. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equiv¬ 
alent  language. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  106  (b) ) 
includes  the  House  provision. 

n.  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  differences  between  the  two  versions 
concerning  assistance  in  the  Far  East  related 
to  (a)  the  purposes  for  which  residual  China 
aid  funds  might  be  spent  and  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  controlling  such  expenditures,  (b)  a  re¬ 
striction  on  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  (c)  the  restatement  of  a  United 
States  policy  in  relation  to  the  Far  East. 

Identification  of  funds :  The  House  bill 
(sec.  103)  identified  the  funds  by  reference  to 
Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  sums  “unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1950,  or  released  from  obligation  thereafter.” 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  302)  referred 
to  the  funds  as  those  appropriated  by  section 
12  of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress,  and 
as  “now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released 
from  obligation.” 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  fol¬ 
lows  the  Senate  version.  Thus  the  funds  will 
be  immediately  available,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  close  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  before  beginning  the  new  activi¬ 
ties  authorized. 

Aid  to  Chinese  scholars:  The  House  bill 
(sec.  103  (b) )  sought  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $6,000,000  of  the  residual  China 
aid  funds  for  assistance  to  selected  Chinese 
citizens  for  study,  teaching,  research,  and 


other  academic  pursuits  in  the  United  States. 
It  proposed  also  to  relax  bans  on  employment 
for  such  selected  Chinese  citizens. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  equivalent 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  re¬ 
tains  the  language  of  the  House  version, 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  all  necessary  transportation  and 
emergency  medical  expenses  for  the  selected 
Chinese  citizens  concerned. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  some  clarification  as 
to  the  types  of  individuals  eligible  for  such 
assistance. 

In  reporting  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  included  in  its  initial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  title  I  of  the  bill  (see  pp.  44^-45  of 
pt.  2,  H.  Rept.  1802,  81st  Cong.)  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  the  Department  of  State  indi¬ 
cating  five  types  of  assistance  to  Chinese 
scholars  contemplated  under  a  projected  pro¬ 
gram  involving  a  sum  of  $8,610,000.  The  fifth 
on  the  list  was  as  follows : 

“(e)  Scholarships  for  Chinese  in  free  Chi¬ 
nese  territory,  to  be  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis.” 

In  a  superseding  report  the  committee 
omitted  the  Department  of  State  memoran¬ 
dum,  except  for  certain  excerpts,  and  referred 
to  only  four  types  of  contemplated  assist¬ 
ance.  (See  p.  47  of  pt.  5,  H.  Rept.  1802,  81st 
Cong.)  The  type  noted  above  was  omitted 
in  the  above-quoted  excerpt.  The  view  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  that 
the  assistance  be  channeled  to  individuals 
already  out  of  China  and  that  no  effort  to 
recruit  recipients  of  the  proffered  aid  should' 
be  made.  This  was  reflected  also  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  restrict  the  assistance  to  $6,000,000 
rather  than  approving  the  larger  sum  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  committee  of  conference,  however, 
it  was  brought  out  that  in  some  cases  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  individuals  to  make  assistance 
available  to  persons  now  within  non-Com- 
munist  areas  of  China.  There  was  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  interdict  assistance  in  such  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  disposition 
favoring  a  large  and  energetic  attempt  to 
recruit  recipients  of  such  assistance  from 
Chinese  territories.  In  other  words,  assist¬ 
ance  in  category  (e)  noted  above  should  be 
administered  with  great  moderation.  Such 
assistance  should  not  be  carried  on  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  scale  as  to  prejudice  the 
interests  of  individuals  concerned  in  the 
other  four  categories. 

Assistance  to  China  and  in  the  general 
area  of  China:  The  House  bill  (sec.  103  (a)) 
reserved  $40,000,000  of  the  residual  China 
aid  funds  for  assistance  to  areas  of  China 
found  by  the  President  not  to  be  under  Com¬ 
munist  control.  The  bill  (sec.  103  (c) ) 
sought  to  make  the  balance  of  such  funds 
available  for  assistance  in  the  general  area 
of  China.  In  each  case  such  assistance  would 
be  comformable  with  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  302)  made  the 
reserved  figure  for  economic  aid  to  China 
$50,000,000.  It  also  made  the  balance  avail¬ 
able  for  economic  assistance  in  the  general 
area  of  China.  It  made  such  assistance  in 
either  case  subject  to  the  purposes  of  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948  and  to  “such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine.”  The  restriction  “not  under  Com¬ 
munist  control”  was  applied  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  The  Senate  version  specifically 
mentioned  Formosa  and  Hainan  as  eligible 
places.  It  further  provided  that  10  percent 
of  the  funds  concerned  should  be  available 
for  humanitarian  relief  “through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  or  other  volunteer  relief  agen¬ 
cies”  in  event  of  natural  calamity  in  any 
part  of  China.  This  was  made  subject  to 
safeguards  which  the  President  might  find 
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necessary  to  prevent  discrimination  In  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  safeguards  relevant  to  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  source  and  scope  of  the  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  re¬ 
tains  the  House  figure  of  $40,000,000  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  China  (the  specific  reference  of 
the  Senate  version  to  Hainan  is  omitted). 
The  conference  agreement  reserves  a  spe¬ 
cific  sum,  $8,000,000,  for  disaster  relief  in 
China.  The  specifications  and  qualifications 
of  the  Senate  version  are  retained.  The 
latitude  of  executive  discretion  as  to  type 
and  terms  of  assistance  in  China  and  in  the 
general  area  of  China  will  be  equivalent  to 
that  now  obtaining  with  respect  to  assist¬ 
ance  in  China  under  section  12  of  Public 
Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  addi¬ 
tional  qualification  reserving  funds  for  use 
in  China  "so  long  as  the  President  deems  it 
practicable”  was  accepted  upon  informal  as¬ 
surances  of  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  funds  should  be  reserved 
for  such  purpose  so  long  as  there  is  practi¬ 
cal  access  to  any  portion  of  China,  such  as 
Formosa,  remaining  free  of  Communist 
control. 

The  phrase  “general  area  of  China”  is  to 
be  interpreted  along  the  lines  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  made  of  the  phrase  in  the  conference 
report  in  connection  with  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (see  p.  15,  H. 
Rept.  No.  1346,  81st  Cong.). 

One  additional  point  should  be  made  clear. 
The  House  bill  referred  to  assistance  to  be 
carried  on  along  the  lines  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  This 
was  to  be  applicable  both  to  assistance  in 
China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China.  It 
was  intended  thus  that  the  programs  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  that  they  be  planned 
and  administered  on  a  broad  scale  so  as  to 
obtain  maximum  results  in  recovery,  rather 
than  being  carried  along  on  a  piecemeal, 
project-by-project  basis.  In  yielding  on  this 
language  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate  version 
in  this  respect,  the  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  took  into  account 
that  the  Senate  language  reflects  the  same 
intent.  It  refers  to  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948  and  to  section  12  of  Public  Law  47, 
Eighty-first  Congress.  These  references 
were  taken  as  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
programs  will  be  carried  on  along  the  lines 
intended  in  the  House  bill. 

Aid  to  Korea:  The  Senate  version  (sec. 
202)  would  have  repealed  by  omission  sec¬ 
tion  3  (b)  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1950: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Administrator  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  terminate  aid  under  this  Act  in  the 
event  of  the  formation  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  of  a  coalition  government  which  in¬ 
cludes  one  or  more  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  or  of  the  party  now  in  control  of 
the  government  of  northern  Korea.” 

The  House  bill  left  the  provision  intact. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  107)  is  in 
keeping  with  the  House  version. 

Joint  organization  in  the  Far  East:  The 
House  bill  (sec.  104  (d) )  added  to  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  an 
expression — “*  *  *  favoring  the  creation 

by  the  free  countries  and  the  free  people 
of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to 
safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to 
protect  their  security  and  independence.” 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equiva¬ 
lent  language. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this.  The 
House  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  the  omission  since  iden¬ 
tical  language  is  contained  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 


m.  ASSISTANCE  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

The  versions  of  the  respective  Houses  in 
relation  to  assistance  to  Palestine  refugees 
were  alike  in  substance.  Only  two  minor 
differences  required  attention. 

Authorization  of  contributions :  The  House 
bill  (sec.  202)  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  402)  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  make  such  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  302)  fol¬ 
lows  the  House  version. 

Authorization  of  advances:  The  House  bill 
(sec.  203  (b))  provided  for  advances  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  403  (b) ) 
provided  for  such  advances  to  the  president. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  303  (b)) 
follows  the  House  version. 

IV.  THE  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PROGRAM 

Differences  between  the  two  versions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  technical  cooperation  program 
(point  4)  were  more  numerous  than  with 
respect  to  any  other  aspect. 

The  differences  arose  principally  from  the 
course  of  development  of  the  legislation  in 
the  respective  Houses. 

In  the  House  the  legislation  in  the  form 
originally  proposed  by  the  President  was 
introduced  July  12,  1949,  as  H.  R.  5615.  On 
August  16,  1949,  the  Honorable  Christian 
A.  Herter  introduced  H.  R.  6026,  a  bill  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  same  general  objectives.  This 
latter  bill,  however,  supported  by  various 
business  groups,  was  designed  to  emphasize 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  for  for¬ 
eign  investment  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
realizing  the  objectives  which  the  technical 
cooperatiqn  program  was  to  promote.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  two  bills  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  first  session.  Between  the  ses¬ 
sions  discussions  were  held  among  supporters 
of  the  respective  bills  in  the  House,  business 
leaders,  and  members  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  purpose  was  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills.  Agree¬ 
ment  resulted,  and  identical  bills,  H.  R.  6834 
and  6835,  were  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
John  Kee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Herter  on  January 
18,  1950.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
bills  did  not  contain  any  provisions  for 
guaranties  of  investments.  After  additional 
hearings  and  consideration  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  de¬ 
veloped  a  modified  text,  subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  as  H.  R.  7346.  This  became  title  III 
of  H.  R.  7797,  and  as  such  was  further 
amended  during  consideration  by  the  House. 

The  Senate,  however,  acted  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  proposal  from  the  Executive. 

The  elements  developed  in  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  during  the  course  of  a  long  legislative 
history  were  the  principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  In  the  main  these  pertained  to  state¬ 
ments  of  principles  linking  technical  coop¬ 
eration  and  the  problem  of  creating  a  proper 
climate  for  investment,  standards  for  bilat¬ 
eral  programs  and  programs  carried  on 
through  international  organizations,  refine¬ 
ments  of  administration,  and  the  amount  of 
the  authorization. 

To  labor  the  details  of  the  resolution  of 
the  differences  would  require  too  much  space. 
The  matter  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  conference  agreement  follows  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  House  version  save  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  which,  along  with  matters  requir¬ 
ing  further  clarification  of  legislative  intent, 
are  noted  below. 

Labor  standards  in  relation  to  investment : 
The  House  bill  (sec.  302  (c) )  in  discussing 
the  climate  of  investment,  referred  to  the 
requirement  of  “*  •  *  confidence  on  the 


part  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  that  Investors  will  conserve  as  well  as 
develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share 
of  local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws,  and  will 
negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  local  labor.  •  * 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi¬ 
lar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  402  (c) ) 
substitutes  the  word  "provide”  for  the  word 
“negotiate”  in  the  above  language.  This 
change  is  without  prejudice  to  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  was  made  with 
a  view  to  the  point  that  in  some  Instances 
the  obstacle  to  collective  bargaining  in  an 
underdeveloped  area  may  be  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  inherent  in  the  local  situation  rather 
than  to  an  attitude  of  the  investor. 

International  action  regulating  labor 

standards:  The  House  bill  (sec.  302  (d) )  set 
forth  that  international  agreements  on  labor 
standards  would  serve  to  bring  about  "greater 
production  and  higher  standards  of  living  in 
the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  and 
international  trade  between  these  areas  and 
the  economically  advanced  areas  of  the 
world  *  *  Such  agreements  would 

be  “*  *  *  negotiated  through  the  United 

Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  or  oth¬ 
erwise  *  *  They  would  embrace 

“*  *  *  fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and 

working  conditions,  including  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  collective  bargaining  between  man¬ 
agement  and  labor.” 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  provision  is  omitted  in  the  conference 
agreement.  The  omission  is  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  stated  objective  of  the  language. 
It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence,  however,  that  the  contemplated  inter¬ 
national  agreements  involved  a  question  of 
public  policy  which  was  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  development  of  the  Point  IV 
legislation  and  that  the  essential  relevance  of 
the  provision  to  the  Point  IV  program  was 
not  adequately  demonstrated. 

Review  of  projects:  The  House  bill  (sec.  303 
(b) )  required  the  application  of  various  cri¬ 
teria  in  the  review  of  requests  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments  for  technical  assistance,  including 
the  criterion  of  the  relation  of  the  project  to 
"balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
country  or  area  concerned.” 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  403  (b) ) 
retains  this  language. 

The  words  "balanced  and  integrated”  re¬ 
quire  some  explanation.  Their  meaning  be¬ 
comes  clear  only  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  question  whether  the  intention  is  to 
seek  balance  and  integration  within  the  par¬ 
ticular  underdeveloped  area  concerned  or 
balance  and  integration  within  the  pattern 
of  world  trade.  In  the  first  sense  the  phrase 
might  be  liable  to  interpretation  in  support 
of  programs  of  national  self-sufficiency. 
That  is  not  the  sense  intended.  The  latter 
sense  is  the  one  intended.  The  phrase  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  warrant  for  subverting  the 
Point  IV  program  to  promote  national  self- 
sufficiency  as  an  objective  in  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
phrase,  moreover,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  war¬ 
ranting  the  rejection  of  projects  which  do 
not  meet  actual  economic  needs  and  which 
are  not  in  step  with  a  concerted  program  of 
economic  development. 

Termination  of  programs:  The  House  bill 
(sec.  311  (b) )  instructed  the  President  to 
terminate  a  technical  assistance  program 
upon  being  directed  to  do  so  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  411  (b)) 
retains  the  provision,  with  a  modification  to 
make  clear  that  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
such  case  should  contain  a  finding  rather 
than  a  directive. 

Institute  of  International  Techincal  Co¬ 
operation:  The  House  bill  (sec.  312)  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  create  an  Institute  of 
International  Technical  Cooperation. 
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This  is  omitted  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment.  The  omission  indicates  the  intention 
that  the  organization  to  be  established  for 
administering  the  Point  IV  program  shall  be 
within  the  limits  of  existing  Federal  agen¬ 
cies. 

Compensation  for  program  chief:  The 
House  bill  (sec.  313  (a) )  set  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  head  of  the  Point  IV  undertak¬ 
ing  at  $16,000  a  year. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  507  (a) )  made  it 
$15,000  a  year. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  413  (a) )  is 
consistent  with  the  Senate  version. 

Compensation  of  persons  employed  for 
duty  abroad:  The  House  bill  (sec.  31(3  (c) ) 
made  Foreign  Service  compensation  Spates 
mandatory  for  all  persons  employed  under 
the  program  for  duty  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  507  (c) )  provided 
an  option. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  413  (c) ) 
follows  the  Senate  version.  The  flexibility 
provided  will  make  it  possible  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  save  money  in  the  administration 
of  the  program,  according  to  information 
furnished  in  the  conference.  The  provision 
also  protects  the  rights  of  persons  briefly 
detailed  from  other  Government  positions 
to  duties  abroad  in  connection  with  the 
Point  IV  program  and  to  persons  detailed 
from  other  Government  jobs  with  fixed 
special  statutory  status  in  regard  to  pay  and 
retirement  (for  example,  Public  Health  offi¬ 
cers  and  Engineer  Corps  and  Medical  Corps 
officers) . 

Investigation  of  employees:  In  providing 
for  investigation  of  employees  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  House  bill 
(sec.  314)  left  a  6-month  leeway  for  those 
already  in  Federal  service. 

■The  Senate  bill  (sec.  511)  omitted  such  a 
provision  for  leeway. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  414)  per¬ 
mits  a  3-month  leeway. 

Size  of  authorization:  The  House  bill  (sec. 
316  (a))  authorized  $25,000,000  for  the  first 
year  (including  $10,000,000  already  author¬ 
ized  for  agencies  carrying  on  technical '  as¬ 
sistance  programs). 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  508)  set  the 
figure  at  $45,000,000  (also  exclusive  of  the 
noted  existing  authorizations). 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  416  (a)) 
sets  the  figure  at  $35,000,000  (also  exclusive 
of  the  noted  existing  authorizations). 

V.  INTERNATIONAL  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
CHILDREN 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  601)  extended 
1  year,  to  June  30,  1951,  the  present  authori¬ 
zation  of  appropriations  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund.  The  Senate  version  (sec.  602)  made 
residual  funds  from  existing  appropriations 
available  for  another  year  to  June  30,  1951. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  position  of  the  House  Members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  was  based  on  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  170,  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  enacted  July  14,  1949,  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  contributions  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  1  year  to 
June  30,  1950.  That  legislation  carried  a 
proviso,  which  was  written  into  the  measure 
during  consideration  in  the  House  and  which 
stated:  “*  *  *  in  authorizing  such  con¬ 

tinued  extension  of  United  States  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund,  it  is  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  such  participation  by  the 
United  States  shall  cease  on  June  30,  1950.” 

The  House  members  voiced  criticism  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
into  nonemergency  activities  beyond  the 
scope  for  which  it  was  established.  They 
were  critical  of  efforts  to  convert  the  fund 
from  a  temporary  agency  into  a  permanent 
fixture.  Most  of  all,  they  were  critical  of 
the  disregard  by  members  of  the  agency  of 


the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress  in  regard 
to  United  States  withdrawal.  It  was  brought 
out  also  that  as  long  as  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  was  continued,  with  its  high  ratio  of 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
other  governments  would  be  reluctant  to 
enter  into  active  negotiations  for  a  better 
coordinated  arrangement. 

The  arguments  from  the  Senate  side  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  work  done 
in  the  field  of  welfare  for  children  on  an 
international  scale.  The  Senate  members 
were  apprehensive  of  the  possible  effect  on 
world  opinion  if  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  while  the  fund  was  still  a  going 
concern.  In  this  view,  they  minimized  the 
import  of  the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

Discussion  established  a  common  ground. 
On  the  House  side  there  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  cease  or  impair  United  States  support 
in  the  field  of  international  child-welfare 
work.  The  point  of  the  House  position  was 
only  that  such  work  must  be  established  on  a 
more  soundly  coordinated  basis.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  were  not  disposed  to  defend  the  self- 
perpetuating  tendencies  of  the  Fund.  They 
were  anxious  principally  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  hiatus  in  United  States  support  of 
international  child-welfare  work. 

The  essential  points  of  the  compromise 
worked  out  on  this  common  ground  were  as 
follows: 

First,  as  to  the  sum  involved.  The  figure 
in  the  new  authorization  is  $15,000,000. 
This  is  $10,000,000  less  than  the  sum  involved 
in  the  extended  authorization  in  the  Senate 
version.  In  the  absence  of  definite  data  as  to 
actual  needs,  the  committee  of  conference  ac¬ 
cepted  this  figure  uncritically.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  to  actual  needs,  if  a  reduction  is  neces¬ 
sary,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  subsequent 
appropriation.  It  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  that  as  of  June  30,  1950,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  an  unobligated  balance 
equivalent  to  approximately  $24,000,000. 

Second,  as  to  the  degree  of  executive  dis¬ 
cretion  provided  in  relation  to  amounts  to  be 
contributed.  The  President  is  authorized  by 
the  new  language  to  make  contributions — 
not  directed  to  make  them,  as  in  the  existing 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1948.  He  will  be  expected  to 
use  his  authority  prudently  with  a  view  to 
actual  needs  and  to  the  desirability  of  the 
earliest  practicable  transfer  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  programs  concerned 
from  the  present  temporary  agency  to  a 
permanent  arrangement  within  the  United 
Nations  framework.  The  President,  more¬ 
over,  is  released  from  the  formula  of  the 
existing  act  for  balancing  United  States  con¬ 
tributions  against  contributions  by  other 
governments  in  the  ratio  of  72  to  28.  This 
ratio,  which  has  become  fixed  in  practice 
although  not  specifically  required  by  law,  was 
established  in  an  earlier  phase  of  more 
pressing  need.  It  should  be  modified  in  the 
direction  of  equalization  of  burden.  The 
new  language  contains  discretion  sufficient 
to  this  end. 

Third,  as  to  the  recipient  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  existing  act  authorizes  contribu¬ 
tions  solely  to  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund.  This  was  established,  as  its 
name  implies,  as  a  temporary  agency  to  fill 
a  need  in  the  postwar  situation  on  a  stopgap 
basis  until  the  abatement  of  the  emergency 
and  until  the  tasks  could  be  taken  over  by 
permanent  agencies  in  the  United  Nations 
framework.  The  organization  has  broadened 
its  activities  in  fields  not  intended  at  the 
time  of  its  origin.  Its  very  existence,  more¬ 
over,  has  tended  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  programs  operated  by  permanent 
international  agencies  in  the  fields  in  which 
the  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  only  as  a  stopgap.  The  new  language 
will  afford  the  executive  sufficient  leeway  to 
enable  this  Government  to  precipitate  the 
necessary  and  desirable  transfer  of  inter¬ 


national  child  welfare  activities  and  get  away 
from  the  “emergency”  basis  without  at  the 
same  time  running  the  risk  that  resources 
to  deal  with  actual  needs  may  lapse.  With 
this  wider  discretion,  the  executive  should  be 
able  to  exercise  influence  toward  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  at  an  early  time  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
needy  children.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  authorization  in  this  bill  is  not,  and 
is  not  to  be  construed  as,  a  pledge  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  any  existing  or  contemplated 
international  organization.  Under  the  new 
language,  the  President  would  be  expected 
to  withhold  contributions  from  the  existing 
agency  unless  there  is  a  showing  of  need;  in 
the  meantime  this  Government  should  press 
for  the  establishment  of  the  operations  con¬ 
cerned  on  a  more  fully  coordinated  basis 
within  the  permanent  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  a  development  is  de¬ 
sirable  as  it  will  reduce  the  present  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  of  organization  and  effort 
in  international  activities  related  to  health 
and  nutrition. 

John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  an  the  Part  of  the  House. 

tPDMPORA.RV 

FISCAL  YEAR  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  476)  making  temporary  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution 
which  is  tied  to  the  bill  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kerr] 
|has  just  reported,  and  which,  if  adopted, 
.will  make  available  to  the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  the  various  departments  of 
government  funds  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  payrolls,  the  pensions, 
'and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  met,  since  it  is  necessary 
{to  have  these  funds  available  on  the 
24th  of  May. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  true.  The 
/joint  resolution  merely  makes  available 
’for  immediate  needs  funds  carried  in 
the  deficiency  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  appro¬ 
priate  any  money?  If  so,  what  are  the 
amounts  and:  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No  definite  funds  are 
specified  here,  but  provision  is  made  to 
take  care  of  current  needs  in  anticipation 
of  appropriations  provided  by  the  coming 
deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  give  the  House  a 
litle  more  complete  explanation  of  why 
a  resolution  such  as  this  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  of  the  game? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  deficiency  bill  long  ago,  but 
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Mr.  Kee,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7797] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to 
provide  foreign  economic  assistance,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Foreign 
Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950” . 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1950”. 


FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102  ( a )  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1918,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof  “ trade 
barriers”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free 
movement  of  persons” ;  and  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  the 
word  “further”  before  the  word  “unification” . 

(b)  Section  102  (b)  ( 1 )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma 
and  the  phrase  “increased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  and 
freedom  from  restrictive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “production” . 
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GUARANTIES  AND  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  111  ( b )  (3)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

‘‘(ii)  the  ^Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (2)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran¬ 
ties  made  under  this  paragraph  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph:  and” . 

(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  ( iv )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’  'includes 

(A)  any  contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  eguipment,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating 
country,  ( B )  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
enterprise,  ( C )  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any 
such  enterprise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty 
of  such  investment  is  made;  and” . 

(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  one 

or  both  of  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such 
person,  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repay¬ 
ment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 
and  ( 2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason 
of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a 
participating  country.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right, 
title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty 
herein  authorized  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and 
so  administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000” . 

(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$150,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000” . 

(/)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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“(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  directly  to 
any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating 
country  or  countries  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institu¬ 
tion '  or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 
Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  transferability  of 
European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  partici¬ 
pating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries 

PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sec.  104 .  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“ and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participating  countries  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued 
recovery.” 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  112  of  such  Act  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  112  ( l )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(l)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 
does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  pricing  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  16, 
1943  (57  Stat.  566)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  procured  under  this  title  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance 
or  relief  to  foreign  countries,  supplied  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed 
purchases  thereunder. 

“(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall 
maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other 
similar  business  restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership ,  or  other  association  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or 
desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the 
importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity ,  which  restrictions  are 
not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments  conditions,  or  require¬ 
ments  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized  under  international 
agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties.  In 
any  case  where  the  Department  of  State  determines  that  any  such  discrimi¬ 
natory  restriction  is  maintained  or  imposed  by  a  participating  country  or 
by  any  dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such 
remedial  action  as  he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  (n).” 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114-  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further ,  That  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951:  Provided  further,  That  $600,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  hereunder  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a 
program  of  liberalized  trade  and  payments,  for  supporting  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  described  in  subsection  id)  of  section 
111,  and  for  furnishing  of  assistance  to  those  participating  countries 
taking  part  in  such  program:  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
$600,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
for  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  111:  Provided 
further,  Thai,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropria¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for 
said  fiscal  year.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  Ilf  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “  The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(. c )  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  (A)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or 
agency  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  from 
appropriations  authorized  by  subsection  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for ,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of 
Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum  civilian  supplies  to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudicial  to  the  objectives  of  the 
occupation.  This  portion  may  be  expended  under  authority  of  this  sub¬ 
section  or  any  provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  applicable  to 
such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  this 
title  as  the  President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator, 
a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  194-9,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding 
agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  ( Government  and  Relief 
in  Occupied  Areas )  special  account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the 
said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under  conditions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
currency  so  deposited  shall  be  available  for  meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.” 
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COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  ( a )  Section  115  ( b )  ( 6 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such 
country,  in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through 
any  means  authorized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  country  on  a  grant  basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make 
such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with 
respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section 
111  (a)  ( 3 )  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished 
on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator ,  by  which 
the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
at  world,  market  rates:  Provided  further.  That  such  special  account, 
together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have 
been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by 
war  ( Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress )  and  section  5  ( b )  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1947  ( Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by 
two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for  purposes 
of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of 
productive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  wealth,  or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including  local  currency  administrative  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  within  such  country  incident  to  operations  under  this  title: 
Provided  further,  That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  be  subject  to 
agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall  act  in 
this  connection  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a):  And  provided  further, 
That  any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30, 
1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may, 
subject  to  approval  ' by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;” . 

( b )  Section  115  ( e )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  also 
encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  having  permanent 
surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent 
areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.” 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local 
currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  ( h )  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other 
available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries 
regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character, 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 
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FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

Sec.  107 .  (a)  Section  3  ( c )  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1951’’  and  insertina 
in  lieu  thereof  “  June  30,  1952” . 

(6)  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
$ 100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1950” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

TITLE  II 

AID  TO  CHINA 

Sec.  201 .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950” . 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released  from  obligation 
appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949  ( Public 
Law  Jf7 \  Eighty-first  Congress) ,  are  hereby  made  available  fir  furtherance 
of  the  general  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  19^8  through  June  SO , 
1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act  through  economic 
assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China  which 
the  President  deems  to  be  not  under  Communist  control ,  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine,  and 
references  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  insofar  as  applicable,  apply 
also  to  any  other  such  place:  Provided,  That,  so  long  as  the  President 
deems  it  practicable,  not  less  than  $40,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  only  for  such  assistance  in  areas  in  China  ( including  Formosa)- 
Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  ( excluding 
the  $40 ,000 ,000  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proviso )  shall  be  available  for 
relief  on  humanitarian  grounds  through  the  American  Bed  Cross,  or  other 
voluntary  relief  agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from  the  effects 
ot  natural  calamity,  under  such  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  direct 
to  assure  nondiscriminatory  distribution  according  to  need,  and  appro¬ 
priate  publicity  as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being  furnished 
by  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  'That  not  more  than  $6,000,000 
of  such  funds  ( excluding  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visos)  ,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  remain 
available  until  expended under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  _  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  transportation, 
and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of  China  for  study  or 
teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities ,  or  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
purposes,  or  for  research  and  related  academic  and  technical  activities 
in  the  L  nited  States,  and  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected  citizens 
of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  employment  upon  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
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TITLE  III 

AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

Sec.  801.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “ United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United  Nations 

I  for  the  “  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East ”,  established  under  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27 ,450 ,000 ,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 

I  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$27 ,450,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

( b )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as 
an  appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$ 8,000,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  From  appropri¬ 
ations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  thete  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  without  interest, 
the  advances  made  by  it  under  authority  contained  herein.  No  interest 
shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304-  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and  303  of  the 
Act  of  January  27,  1948  {62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect 

(to  the  government  of  another  country:  Provided,  That  when  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  the  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

( b )  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  furnish  or 
procure  and  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided,  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance  for  all 
costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  supplies,  materials, 
or  services,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  or  fund  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  used. 
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TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can  further  the  secure  growth 
of  democratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  the  development  of  international  understanding  and  good 
will ,  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

( b )  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which  they  live  can  be  furthered 
through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange  technical 
knowledge  and.  skills  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can  make  maxi¬ 
mum.  contribution  to  economic  development  only  where  there  is  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  such  assistance  and  investment 
and  where  there  is  confidence  of  fair  and.  reasonable  treatment  and 
due  respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
to  which,  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which  the  investment  is  made 
and  of  the  countries  from  which  the  assistance  and  investments  are 
derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors  will  conserve 
as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or  otherwise,  that 
they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt,  adequate, 
and .  effective  compensation;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that  they 
will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control  their 
enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property,  including  industrial  and  intellectual  property, 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  affairs. 

Sec.  403.  ( a )  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically.  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of 
investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  con¬ 
tribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth, 
increasing,  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

( b )  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  in 
order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  private  and  public,  which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  governments  for  aid 
for  such  purposes,  shall  take  into  consideration  ( 1 )  whether  the  assistance 
applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  country  or 
area  concerned;  ( 2 )  whether  any  works  or  facilities  which  may  be  pro- 
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jected  are  actually  needed  in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area 
and  are  otherwise  economically  sound;  and  ( 3 )  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is  available  either 
in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  jOj.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  their  related  organizations,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations ,  wherever  practicable. 

(fi>)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
it  and  its  related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable 
programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to 
make  contributions  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  its  related  organizations ,  and  by  other 
international  organizations . 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  reguest  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the  President,  to 
furnish  services  and  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
therewith,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such  organi¬ 
zations  in  connection  with  their  technical  cooperation  programs.  Amounts 
received  as  reimbursements  from  such  organizations  shall  be  credited,  at 
the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  administer, 
and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  technical  cooperation 
programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the  formulation  of 
programs  for  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic 

i  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped 

areas. 

(c)  To  receive,  consider ,  and  review  reports  of  joint  commissions 
set  up  as  provided  in  section  jlO  of  this  title. 

(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs 
to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons 
however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits 
of  appropriations  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made  avail¬ 
's..  Kept.  2117,  81-2 - 2 
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able  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years  in  any  one  case. 

■  $  T?  Profde  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111).  J 

(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information  made  available 
by  the  joint  commissions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from  other 
sources,  regarding  resources,  opportunities  for  private  investment 
capital,  and  the  need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each 
participating  country. 

Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  with  other  governments,  and  with  international  organizations 
shall  be  i  egistered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  4.07 .  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in  section  405  of 
this  title — - 

(а)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons  shall  be 
sought  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 

(б)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  requests  for  assistance, 
to  the  possibilities  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  of  the  country  requesting  it  ( 1 )  to 
take  steps  .necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assistance  made 
available,,  including  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local 
and  foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for  development;  and 

(2)  to  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  posses¬ 
sions,  dependencies ,  and  non-self-governing  territories  administered 
by  such  requesting  country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  adequate 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  requested. 

( c )  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  country  being  assisted — 

(1)  Pays. a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity. 

(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and.  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried 
on  in  that  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram  in  the  mutual,  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “ board” ,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  the  program 
herein  authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising 
in  connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  The  board  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  and  edu¬ 
cation.  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
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none  except  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  ( including  any  agency  or  instrumentality  o  f  the  United  States)  who 
as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services.  Members 
of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and 
in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in  special  fields 
of  activity  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  members  of  such  committees  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  compensation  as  that  provided  for  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  reguest  of  a  foreign  country,  there  may  be  established 
a  joint  commission  for  economic  development  to  be  composed  of  persons 
named  by  the  President  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  reguesting  country, 
and  may  include  representatives  of  international  organizations  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

( b )  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  and  may  include,  among  other  things,  examination  of  the  following : 

(. 1 )  The  reguesting  country’s  reguirements  with  respect  to  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

(2)  The  reguesting  country’s  resources  and  potentialities,  including 
mutually  advantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of  foreign  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  investment, 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and  otherwise  en¬ 
courage  the  introduction,  local  development,  and  application  of 
technical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective  utilization  of  capital, 
both  domestic  and  foreign ;  and  the  implementation  of  such  policies  by 
appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  reguesting  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appropriate,  and  after 
consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and  reports  which 
they  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  reguesting  countries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions 
may  include  recommendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which  they  con¬ 
clude  would  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  reguesting 
countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  the  reguesting  country  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  President  and  that  country. 

Sec.  411  ■  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and  participation 
in  any  technical  cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this  title  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  President — 

(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support  and  participation  no  longer 
contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  contrary  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation  programs  is 
unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
finds  such  termination  is  desirable. 
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Sec.  ^12.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  flS.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

{a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  412 
hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be 
responsible  for  planning,  implementing ,  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
>  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

(. b )  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may  be  employed 
for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  assigned  for  such  duty,  may  receive  compensation  at  any 
of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Peserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive 
allowances  and  benefits  not  in  excess  of  those  established  thereunder, 
and  may  be  appointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Peserve  or 
Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  may 
be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with 
any  international  organization:  Provided,  That  while  so  detailed 
any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits,  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  United  States 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive  therefrom 
his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That  such 
acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

( g )  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  employed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  414 ■  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  by  the  Government  under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon 
has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however,  That  any 
present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the  report  as  to  such  employee 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to 
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duties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  415.  The  president  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

Sec.  4-16.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  authorized  and 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided, 
however,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
through  June  SO,  1951,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  including  any  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in  section  418  herein  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be  prosecuted 
under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority  granted  in  appropriation 
Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations. 
Unobligated  balances  of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may, 
when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation  Act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President  may  allocate  to  any 
United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in 
accordance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  govern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  4H-  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs'’  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to.,  economic,  engineer¬ 
ing,  medical,  educational,  agricultural ,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  sur¬ 
veys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  “ technical  cooperation 
programs ”  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are 
not  primarily  related  to  economic  development  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  128),  as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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( b )  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency ”  means  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or  instrumen¬ 
tality,  commission,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(c)  The  term  “international  organization”  means  any  intergovern¬ 
mental  organization  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

TITLE  V 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  W EL  ARE  WORK 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  io  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $15 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
subordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  support 
permanent  arrangements  within  the  United  Nations  structure  for  inter¬ 
national  children's  welfare  work. 

( b )  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  the  President  deems  it  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to  make  contributions, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1948  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe; 
but  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section 
204  of  such  Act. 

(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be  made  under  the  authorization 
contained  in  such  Act  of  1948. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated  through  June  30,  1951. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  conference  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  differences  noted  below,  and  except  for 
clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conforming  changes,  the  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

A  point  of  primary  interest  concerns  the  amounts  of  money  in¬ 
volved  in  the  authorizations.  These  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Authorizations 

House  bill 

Senate  amend¬ 
ment 

Conference 

agreement 

New  appropriations  and  extension  of  authority  to  use 
existing  appropriations: 

European  recovery  program.  ..  ..  ...  . 

Economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  _ 

Assistance  to  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China. 

Assistance  to  Palestine  refugees _  _ _  . 

Technical  cooperation  program  (Point  IV) . 

International  welfare  work  for  children..  . 

i$2,  849, 100,  000 

3  100.  000,  000 

3  94,  000.  000 

3  27.  450,  000 

4  15,  000,  000 

i$2,  849, 100,  000 

3  100,  000.  000 

3  94,  000,  000 

2  27,  450.  000 

4  35,  000.  000 

3  25,  000,  000 

>  $2,  849, 100, 000 
2  100,  000.  000 

3  94,  000.  000 
2  27,  450,  000 

4  25.  000,  000 
«  15,  000,  000 

Subtotal . . . .  _  . . 

3,  085,  550,  000 

1  150, 000,  000 

3, 130,  550,  000 

3, 110,  550,  000 

i  50,  000,  000 

Public  credit  transactions:  Additional  authorization  for 
investment  guaranties  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  ...  . _ 

Total  appropriations  and  public  credit  transac- 
tions.. _ _  _ _ _ 

3,  235,  550, 000 

3, 130, 550,  000 

3, 160, 550,  000 

1  Including  new  authorization  of  $2,700,000,000  and  authorization  to  use  unexpended  funds,  estimated  at 
the  time  of  consideration  of  H.  R.  7797  in  the  House  at  $149,100,000,  from  existing  appropriations.  The 
carry-over  figure  is.  of  course,  subject  to  revision  upward  or  downward  in  the  course  of  later  experience. 

2  New  authorization. 

3  Extension  of  authorization  to  use  existing  appropriations.  The  figure  of  $94,000,000  corresponds  to 
estimates  at  the  time  of  consideration  of  H.  R.  7797  by  the  House  and  is  subject  to  revision  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  in  the  course  of  later  experience. 

4  Representing  the  authorization  in  the  bill  less  amounts  already  authorized  for  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  for  technical  assistance  under  Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong. 

5  Extension  of  existing  authorization  for  appropriations.  The  item  also  includes  an  extension  of  authority 
to  use  appropriated  funds,  but  this  will  involve  at  most  an  amount  which  would  not  appreciably  affect  the 
totals  in  the  table. 

9  New  authorization,  including  the  extension  of  authority  to  use  appropriated  funds  referred  to  in  note  5. 

!  Additional  to  present  authorization  of  $150,000,000. 


Specific  substantial  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  resolutions  thereof  in  the  conference 
agreement  are  set  forth  in  order  below. 

I.  The  European  Recovery  Program 

The  versions  of  the  two  Houses  were  hi  agreement  as  to  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be  authorized  for  the  European  recovery  program.  In 
relation  to  finance  the  principal  differences  concerned  the  guaranty 
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provisions.  Otherwise  the  committee  of  conference  was  concerned 
mainly  with  provisions  strengthening  the  purposes  and  refining 
administrative  standards  for  the  program. 

Free  movement  of  persons  within  Europe. — The  House  bill  (sec. 
102  (a)  (1)  added  to  the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy  (sec.  102  (a)) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  language  to 
point  out  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  the  absence 
of  “barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  persons”  in  implicit  contrast  to 
western  Europe. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference  agreement  (subsec. 
102  (a)). 

Progress  toward  unification. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (a)  (1)) 
amended  the  declaration  of  policy  in  the  act  (sec.  102  (a))  to  state — 

*  *  *  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  economic 

unification  and  federation  of  Europe  *  *  *. 

The  Senate  bill  left  the  phrase  as  at  present — 

*  *  *  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe  *  *  *. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  102  (a))  keeps  the  present  language 
but  inserts  the  word  “further”  before  “unification.” 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  “further”  indicates  the  recognition  by  the 
Congress  that  what  the  participating  nations  have  accomplished  so 
far  in  the  direction  of  unification  is  by  no  means  all  that  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  the  hopes  on  which  the  European  recovery  program  is 
based  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of 
specifying  a  political  development  as  an  objective  of  United  States 
encouragement  in  connection  with  a  program  primarily  economic  in 
character. 

The  Senate  members  maintained  that  explicit  mention  of  such  an 
objective  in  the  act  might  actually  retard  the  development  of  the 
unity  which  is  sought.  The  counterview,  put  forth  by  the  House 
members,  was  that  political  steps  must  accompany  and  in  some 
instances  precede  the  economic  steps  necessary  to  a  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  the  European  recovery  program,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  act  should  reflect  this. 

No  difference  was  indicated  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  ends  which 
the  proposed  language  would  make  explicit. 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  matter  in 
question  has  been  consistent  from  the  beginning.  Two  years  ago,  in 
reporting  the  original  legislation  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  observed: 

*  *  *  It  is  *  *  *  implicit  in  the  program  that  at  its  end  lies,  not  only 

economic  cooperation  in  the  form  of  customs  union  and  the  elimination  of  trade- 
and  economic  barriers  *  *  *  but  also  closer  political  and  cultural  bonds. 

*  *  * 

Divided  and  engaged  in  nationalistic  rivalries,  the  participating  countries  will 
find  it  difficult  to  sustain  their  free  institutions  and  independence  and  to  increase 
their  standard  of  living.  *  *  * 

Again,  a  year  ago,  the  House  sought  to  amend  the  act  so  as  to 
express  the  purpose  of  the  American  people  “to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  and  federation  of  Europe.”  The  words  “and  federation”  wer& 
deleted  in  conference. 
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The  renewed  attempt  to  make  the  political  objectives  explicit  has 
resulted  only  in  the  introduction  of  an  adjective.  What  is  important, 
however,  is  the  substance  of  policy,  not  the  precise  content  of  words. 

The  necessity  of  a  vastly  more  energetic  and  fundamental  approach 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  political  diversity  within  western 
Europe  remains  part  of  the  irreducible  facts.  That  is  even  more 
apparent  now  than  it  was  2  years  ago  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  made  its  observation  about  the  integral  relationship  between 
economics  and  politics  in  the  future  of  western  Europe. 

In  its  interim  report  in  1948  the  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  expressed  the  idea: 

Plans  to  increase  supplies  within  Europe  itself  and  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Europe  by  more  capital  investment  will  only  be  fully  effective  if  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  can  move  as  freely  as  possible. 

To  move  as  freely  as  possible  means  to  move  without  impediment. 
The  removal  of  impediments  to  trade  within  Europe  means  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  unified  market.  That  requires  establishment  of  political 
unity.  That  is  the  fundamental  logic  of  the  situation. 

Tlie  participating  countries  have  made  some  progress  in  removing 
trade  barriers,  but  they  have  not  approached  the  situation  wherein 
goods  “can  move  as  freely  as  possible.” 

In  order  to  encourage  the  participating  countries  to  take  the  further 
steps  which  are  so  necessary  but  which  they  appear  so  reluctant  to 
take,  the  legislation  now  reported  for  final  action  by  the  House  author¬ 
izes  the  channeling  of  funds  into  specific  measures  to  liberalize  trade. 
To  that  end,  moreover,  is  included  a  provision,  which  originated  in 
the  House,  earmarking  $600,000,000  for  that  precise  purpose.  The 
provisions  concerned  are  discussed  later  in  this  statement. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  concrete  measures  will  hasten  further  steps  to 
unshackle  trade. 

Yet  the  question  still  rises  whether  such  steps,  if  confined  to  the 
economic  sphere,  will  be  enough. 

In  a  large  measure  the  political  state  is  the  essential  condition  of 
economic  life.  Americans  learned  this  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  existence  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  a 
result  of  the  lesson.  Quite  apart  from  trade  barriers  or  deliberate 
public  restrictions  on  movements  of  capital  and  labor  between 
separate  countries,  the  mere  existence  of  a  political  boundary  beyond 
which  one  is  subject  to  a  different  law,  a  different  currency,  and  a 
different  governmental  policy  makes  international  business  necessarily 
more  risky  than  business  at  home.  Economic  growth,  the  making 
of  new  economic  relations,  thus  tends  to  be  retarded  to  the  extent 
that  it  must  cross  national  boundaries.  This  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  true  as  the  economic  role  of  the  state  has  expanded  and  as  the 
economic  significance  of  national  boundaries  has  so  greatly  increased. 

With  its  potential  strength  divided  into  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
partments,  western  Europe  simply  has  not  been  able  to  muster  the 
strength  to  participate  successfully  in  the  competition  supplied  by 
advanced  producing  areas — notably  the  United  States — which  are 
able  to  draw  on  greater  volumes  and  diversity  of  resources. 

It  may  be  argued  that  effective  free  trade  among  sovereign  states 
can  be  established  simply  by  agreements  to  refrain  from  interfering 
with  it.  Such  agreements  can  accomplish  much  in  helping  marginally 
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to  reduce  trade  barriers.  Equally  certainly  they  cannot  create  for 
the  individual  international  trader  or  investor  such  a  feeling  of  secu¬ 
rity,  such  an  absence  of  extraordinary  risk,  as  he  has  in  doing  business 
within  his  own  country,  and  they  cannot  make  adequate  adjustments 
for  differences  in  standard  of  living.  The  freedom  of  trade  necessary 
for  a  truly  unified  market  can  exist  only  if  such  agreements  are 
effectively — and  that  means  politically — enforcible. 

The  premise  behind  the  relevant  language  in  the  House  bill  was 
that  no  political  form  less  authoritative  than  a  federation  would  be 
adequate  to  create  a  single  market  and  a  single  monetary  system  and 
to  guarantee  the  necessary  freedom  of  movement  of  goods  or  money 
and  of  people  throughout  western  Europe. 

The  failure  to  include  the  words  at  issue  in  the  objectives  of  en¬ 
couragement  by  the  United  States  declared  in  the  act  does  not  abate 
the  necessity  before  the  participating  countries  of  choosing  the  right 
course  and  of  taking  adequate  steps  along  that  course  while  there  is 
still  time. 

During  the  conference  a  cabled  message,  sent  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  originating  in  the  committee  of  conference,  was  received  from 
the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State.  Its  gist  was  that 
special  statutory  encouragement  of  political  federation  of  Europe  was 
not  needed  to  secure  the  desired  objective.  While  the  conference  was 
still  in  progress,  announcement  was  made  of  the  proposal  put  forth  by 
M.  Robert  Schuman,  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  for  economic  unity 
and  eventual  political  federation  of  Germany  with  France  and  western 
Europe.  The  Secretary’s  message  and  the  announcement  of  the 
Schuman  proposal  influenced  the  House  members  of  the  committee  of 
conference  in  accepting  the  more  inclusive  but  less  specific  words 
“further  unification.” 

Purposes  of  the  program. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (a)  (2))  added 
“increased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from 
restrictive  business  practices”  to  the  objectives  of  the  European 
recovery  program  stated  in  the  act  (sec.  102  (b)). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  relevant  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference  agreement 
(sec.  102  (b)). 

The  sense  of  the  words  “maximum  employment”  in  the  provision 
in  question  was  discussed  in  the  committee  of  conference.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  phrase  is  included  in  the  declaration  of  policy  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  304,  79th  Cong.).  It  was 
pointed  out  also  that  “the  prevention  of  unemployment”  is  stated  as 
an  objective  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  of  which  all  countries  participating  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  are  members,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (which  is  as  yet  ineligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  international  organizations  such  as  the  International  Labor 
Organization).  Thus  the  words  actually  introduce  no  novelty  into 
the  area  of  economic  policy  concerned  in  the  European  recovery 
program.  The  phrase  is  not  an  endorsement  of  any  such  theory  or 
policy  or  national  economic  planning  as  might  be  contrary  to  the 
objective  of  unification  as  expressed  in  the  act. 

Fees  in  connection  with  investment  guaranties. — The  conference 
agreement  (sec.  103  (a))  modifies  the  language  in  the  act  (sec.  Ill 
(b)  (3)  (ii)  authorizing  a  fee  not  to  exceed  1  percent  per  annum  of  the 
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amount  of  a  guaranty  issued  by  the  Administrator  under  authority 
of  the  act.  The  charging  of  a  fee  is  made  mandatory.  The  1  per¬ 
cent  maximum  is  retained  for  guaranties  of  convertibility  of  earnings 
on  such  investments.  For  coverage  of  types  of  risk  not  heretofore 
included  within  the  authorization  in  the  act — guaranties  against  con¬ 
fiscation  or  expropriation  by  a  participating  country — the  maximum 
is  set  at  4  percent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  guaranty. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate  amendment  included  the 
provision  discussed  above.  It  was  added  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
agreement  covering  the  new  type  of  guaranties.  (The  new  type  of 
guaranty  is  further  discussed  two  topics  below  under  the  heading 
“Scope  of  guaranties.”) 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  either  maximum  is  to  be  standard 
for  either  type  of  coverage.  The  language  permits  the  Administrator 
to  vary  the  charge  in  accord  with  the  degree  of  risk  assumed  and  the 
nature  of  the  investment. 

Definition  oj  investments  with  respect  to  guaranty  provisions. — The 
I  House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (1)  (i))  altered  the  meaning  of  “investment” 
as  related  to  the  guaranties  which  the  act  (in  sec.  Ill  (b)  (3)  (iv)) 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make.  It  eliminated  the  words 
defining  “investment”  to  include — 

the  furnishing  of  capital  goods,  items,  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing 
for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950. 

It  substituted  language  defining  “investment”  to  mean — 

contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  processes, 
or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be 
conducted  within  a  participating  country  and  approved  by  the  Administrator  as 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in 
any  such  enterprise,  or  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
enterprise. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  103)  kept  the  language  of  the  existing  act 
save  for  striking  out  the  date  “June  30,  1950,”  and  substituting  the 
phrase  “after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such 
investment  is  made.” 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  essentials  of  both  versions 
(sec.  103  (b)). 

The  language  thus  picked  up  from  the  Senate  amendment  insures 
the  continuation  of  the  authority  granted  last  year  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  to  make  guaranties  in  connection  with 
long-term  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  capital-goods  items  and  re¬ 
lated  services  where  delivery  and  payment  are  not  to  be  completed 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  is  made. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  anticipates  that  all  such 
payments  falling  due  before  June  30,  1952,  will  be  met  from  appropriat¬ 
ed  funds  to  the  extent  such  funds  are  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  available  for  the  purpose.  To  the  extent  such  funds  are  not 
available,  and  for  payments  falling  due  after  June  30,  1952,  guaranties 
invoked  would  be  paid  from  the  public-debt  funds  provided  for  the 
purpose.  If  payment  is  made  on  a  claim  arising  under  a  guaranty, 
the  local  currency  involved  will  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  used  or  converted  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
to  be  negotiated  with  the  government  of  the  participating  country 
concerned. 
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Scope  of  guaranties. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (1)  (ii))  broadened 
the  scope  of  guaranties  which  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3)  (v))  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  make.  To  the  present  guaranty  of  convertibility 
of  earnings  on  approved  projects,  it  added  in  the  following  words  a 
guaranty  covering  losses  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  scope  of 
normal  business  risk — 

*  *  *  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of 

the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes: 
(a)  Seizure,  confiscation,  or  destruction  by  any  government;  (b)  destruction  by 
revolution  or  war;  (c)  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administrative 
action  (other  than  measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency),  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for 
which  the  guaranty  was  issued.  *  *  * 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  add  to  existing  authorized  coverage. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (c))  adds  to  the  present  author¬ 
ized  coverage  the  following: 

*  *  *  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of 

the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by 
action  of  the  government  of  a  participating  country.  *  *  * 

The  difference  regarding  scope  of  guaranties  was  argued  more 
exhaustively  than  any  other  issue  in  the  conference.  The  compromise 
language,  noted  above,  was  offered  from  the  Senate  side.  The  pro¬ 
vision  falls  considerably  short  of  what  the  House  has  sought  for  two 
successive  years.  It  does  not  embrace  the  risks  of  war  and  political 
violence  which  would  be  included  under  the  House  proposal.  The 
language  accepted,  however,  represents  broadest  extension  of  the 
guaranty  obtainable  within  the  limits  of  the  will  of  the  committee  of 
conference. 

The  provision  is  so  written  as  to  provide  an  option  between  the 
type  of  coverage  available  under  the  act  at  present  and  the  coverage 
to  be  made  available  when  this  bill  becomes  law.  Either  type  or  both 
types  may  be  contained  in  a  particular  guaranty. 

The  Administrator’s  authority  is  not  mandatory  in  any  sense. 
The  new  type  of  coverage  is  made  available  and  optional.  It  will 
embrace  acts  of  confiscation  or  expropriation  by  the  Government  of  a 
participating  country  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the  guaranty. 

The  term  “participating  country”  is  understood  to  be  a  geographical 
identification;  by  that  is  meant  that  the  country  concerned  must  be 
one  participating  in  the  program  during  the  life  of  the  program. 
The  term  thus  applies  to  a  successor  government  or  governing  author¬ 
ity.  Since  the  period  of  guaranties  will  outrun  by  several  years  the 
period  of  the  program,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  distinction.  It 
should  be  understood  also  that  the  expression  “participating  country” 
continues  to  include  not  only  its  metropolitan  area  but  also  subor¬ 
dinate  or  colonial  areas. 

Limit  on  total  amount  o/  guaranties. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (1) 
(iii))  raised  from  $150,000,000  to  $300,000,000  the  total  amount  of 
guaranties  which  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3))  would  authorize  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  extend.  It  added  an  expression  of  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress — 

*  *  *  that  the  guaranty  *  *  *  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 

ticable  extent  and  so  administered  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  act  *  *  *. 
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The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equivalent  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  .  103  (d))  makes  the  figure 

$200,000,000.  It  retains  the  expression  regarding  maximum  use  of 
the  guaranty. 

Public  credit  transactions.— Reflecting  the  proposals  previously  noted 
with  respect  to  raising  the  ceiling  on  guaranties,  the  House  bill  (sec. 
102  (b)  (2))  sought  to  raise  by  $150,000,000  the  public  credit  trans¬ 
actions  authorized  by  the  act  (sec.  Ill  (c)  (2)). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equivalent  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (e))  limits  the  increase  to 
$50,000,000  above  the  present  authorization. 

Use  of  authorized  funds  to  promote  liberalization  of  trade  among  par¬ 
ticipants. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (b)  (3))  amended  the  act  (sec. 
Ill)  so  as  to  authorize  transfer  of  funds  to,  or  in  support  of,  institu¬ 
tions  set  up  by  participating  countries  to  liberalize  trading  arrange¬ 
ments.  Such  funds  would  be  used  on  terms  set  by  the  Administrator 
and  designed  to  promote  multilateral  European  trade. 

|  The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102)  contained  a  provision  similar  in 
general  purpose  to  the  above. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  103  (f))  follows  the  relevant  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  version. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  agreement  in  this  respect  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  text  the  following  part  of  the  House  provision : 

The  Administrator  shall  apply  the  terms  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  111  and  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  with  respect 
to  funds  transferred  *  *  *  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  not  made 

repayable  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  described  *  *  * 

above.  With  respect  to  such  funds  transferred  *  *  *  as  may  be  repayable 

to  such  institution  or  organization  the  Administrator  may  establish  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetarjr  and 
Financial  Problems. 

In  the  light  of  assurances  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  above  would  be  complied  with  fully  in  the  execution 
of  the  new  authority,  the  House  Members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  the  striking  out  of  the  above  language. 

Minimizing  of  reguirements. — The  Senate  version  (sec.  104  (a)) 
added  to  the  act  (sec.  112)  an  instruction  to  the  Administrator  so  to 
I  conduct  procurement  as  to — 

*  *  *  minimize  the  burden  of  the  European  recovery  program  on  the  Ameri¬ 

can  taxpayer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participating 
countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for  their 
continued  recovery. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

With  minor  rhetorical  changes,  the  provision  is  included  in  the 
conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (a)).  It  was  the  understanding  hi 
the  committee  of  conference  that  the  language  thus  included  should 
not  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  such  efforts  as  those 
now  being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
on  behalf  of  petroleum  produced  by  American  companies,  equitable 
treatment  in  foreign  markets  consistent  with  the  balance-of-payment 
needs  of  the  participating  countries  concerned.  (This  problem  is 
referred  to  again  three  topics  below,  under  the  heading  “discrimina¬ 
tory  trade  practices.”) 
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Petroleum  supplies. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (c)  (1))  deleted  from 
the  act  (sec.  112  (b))  an  instruction  to  the  Administrator  to  base 
petroleum  procurement  and  development  policies  on  “the  present 
and  anticipated  world  shortage  of  petroleum.” 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  repealer. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (b))  conforms  to  the  House 
version,  as  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  change  in  circumstances  since 
the  original  enactment. 

Required  apportionment  of  procurement  between  wheat  and  wheat 
dour. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (c)  (1))  repealed  a  requirement  in  the 
act  (sec.  112  (c))  that  at  least  12 %  percent  of  all  wheat  procured  in 
the  United  States  for  the  European  recovery  program  and  financed  by 
grant  must  be  in  the  form  of  flour. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  equivalent  repealer. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  104  (b))  conforms  to  the  House 
version. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  act  involves  the  principle  of  maximum 
return .  That  is  the  principle  reflected  in  the  language  added  by  section 
104  (a)  of  the  conference  agreement,  discussed  two  topics  above  under 
the  heading  “Minimizing  of  requirements.”  In  view  of  the  addition 
of  the  new  instruction  to  the  Administrator  to  minimize  the  impact 
on  the  American  taxpayer,  the  retention  of  the  flour  requirement  would 
be  anomalous. 

The  requirement  in  question  has  also  affected  adversely  the  interests 
of  the  American  wheat  producer.  The  European  countries  have  their 
own  milling  facilities.  They  prefer  to  mill  their  own  flour  because  it 
is  less  expensive  that  way,  because  they  usually  mill  more  of  the  husk 
than  American  millers  do,  and  because  they  get  the  byproducts  that 
way.  Accordingly,  they  tend  to  prefer  to  use  free  dollars  for  wheat 
and  get  it  from  competing  sources.  The  American  wheat  producer 
thus  incurs  a  disadvantage  in  the  European  market. 

Discriminatory  trade  practices. — The  Senate  bill  (sec.  104  (b)) 
added  to  the  act  (sec.  112)  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  participating  country  should — 

*  *  *  maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other 

similar  business  restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of 
any  commodity,  which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of 
payments  conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized 
under  international  agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States  are 
parties. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  relevant  provision  is  included  in  the  conference  agreement 
(sec.  104  (e)).  To  it  has  been  added,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
managers,  an  instruction  to  the  Administrator  to  take  appropriate 
action  within  his  powers  in  any  case  of  such  discrimination  as  found 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  language  concerned  was  originated  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  United  States  Government  to  ob¬ 
tain,  on  behalf  of  petroleum  produced  by  American  companies,  equi¬ 
table  treatment  in  foreign  markets  consistent  with  balance-of-payments 
needs  of  the  participating  countries  concerned. 
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As  was  brought  out  in  the  committee  of  conference,  the  language 
may  also  serve  in  relation  to  such  situations  as  that  alleged  by  certain 
American  complainants  in  French  Morocco.  Without  prejudging  the 
merits  of  any  such  complaint,  the  language  is  intended  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  proper  defense  of  the  rights  of  United  States  nation¬ 
als  wherever  actual  violations  are  demonstrated.  It  does  not  disturb 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  as  the  principal 
agent  for  defense  of  American  rights  in  such  instances.  The  matter  of 
the  Morocco  complaints  and  of  the  action  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  in  relation  thereto  is  discussed  again  at  a  later  point  in  this  report. 

Wheat  and  wheat-flour  prices. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (c)  (4)) 
amended  the  act  (sec.  112)  to  apply  the  price  provisions  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
procured  from  program  funds  for  transfer  to  countries  party  to  the 
agreement  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed  purchases  thereunder. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  substance  of  the  House  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference 
agreement  (sec.  104  (d)).  The  text  has  been  modified  to  conform 
to  that  used  in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  421,  81st  Cong.),  and  to  make  the  price  policy  concerned 
applicable  to  wheat  and  wheal-flour  procurement  for  all  foreign 
assistance  and  foreign  relief  programs.  This  price  policy  applies  to 
purchases  from  private  sources  as  well  as  from  public  sources. 

Procurement  of  baled  cotton. — The  Senate  version  (sec.  104  (c)) 
sought  to  add  to  that  part  of  the  act  (sec.  112  (1))  dealing  with  pur¬ 
chases  of  agricultural  surpluses  a  statement  that— 

A  bulk  purchase  *  *  *  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  commodities  cus¬ 

tomarily  sold  in  containers  or  packaged  form, 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  relevant  language  of  the  Senate  version  is  included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  (sec.  104  (c))  modified  to  confine  its  application, 
however,  to  the  procurement  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  The  provision 
is  not  intended  to  warrant  any  relaxation  of  the  policy  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  to  insure  that  program  funds  are  pru¬ 
dently  expended  to  procure  commodities  at  prices  not  higher  than 
United  States  market  prices. 

In  the  review  of  the  procurement  policies  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  in  the  committee  of  conference,  if  was  pointed 
out  that  under  the  first  regulation  of  the  Administration,  issued  May 
15,  1948,  suppliers  were  required  to  certify  that  the  contract  price  — 

does  not  exceed  the  established  or  market  price,  whichever  is  lower,  for  the  com¬ 
modities  current  at  the  time  the  contract  became  binding. 

In  the  first  appropriation  bill  providing  European  recovery  program 
funds  the  House  sought  to  ban  the  purchase  of  commodities  for  the 
program  at  prices  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
The  language  was  stricken  by  the  Senate  because  it  was  considered 
unworkable.  However,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the  provision,  and  included 
in  its  report  (S.  Rept.  1626,  80th  Cong.)  a  statement  that — 

no  funds  made  available  under  this  act  should  be  used  to  purchase  commodities, 
except  under  limited  special  circumstances,  at  more  than  the  current  market  price 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  making  adjustments  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 
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Some  deviations  from  this  general  price  policy  will  normally  occur  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  However,  the  Administrator  is  expected  to  limit  strictly 
material  deviations  from  this  general  price  policy. 

Ill  conference  at  that  time  the  substance  of  the  House  provision  was 
restored  as  section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  80tli  Cong.).  This  provision  was  added  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  as  section  112  (e)  by  Public 
Law  47,  Eight '-first  Congress. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  advised  of,-  and  approved,  the 
Administrator’s  position  that  he  should  follow  the  policy  of  insuring 
so  far  as  practicable  that  procurement  financed  by  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  funds  is  made  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
United  States  market  price,  with  the  qualifications  concerning  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

Limitations  with  respect  to  use  oj  funds. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102 
(d)  (1)  (i))  set  aside  for  purposes  related  to  the  liberalization  of  trade, 
including  transfer  to  institutions  set  up  by  participating  countries  to 
liberalize  trading  arrangements,  $600,000,000  of  the  authorized  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102)  set  a  $600,000,000  limit  on  the 
money  authorized  to  be  transferred  to  such  institutions. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  105  (a))  includes  the  essentials  of 
both  of  the  above  as  provisos  to  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
in  the  act  (sec.  114  (c)). 

Use  of  counterpart  funds. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (e)  (1))  amended 
the  act  (sec.  115  (b)  (6))  with  regard  to  permissible  uses  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  funds  which  a  participating  country  is  required  by  its  bilateral 
agreement  to  deposit  in  amounts  equivalent  to  assistance  received  in 
the  form  of  grants.  The  effect  of  the  change  would  be  (a)  to  permit 
the  use  thereof  in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other 
device  formed  by  two  or  more  participating  countries  for  purposes  of 
liberalizing  trade  and  ( b )  to  remove  with  respect  to  such  use  the 
restriction  that  such  funds  be  used  within  the  country  concerned. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  106)  sought  similar  ends  by  adding  to  the 
act  (sec.  115)  an  expression  of — 

*  *  *  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  local  currency 

deposited  *  *  *  after  June  30,  1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such 
country  for  such  *  *  *  purposes  set  out  *  *  *  (facilitating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transferability  of  European  currencies  or  promoting  the  liberalization  of 
trade  *  *  *)  or  otherwise  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  *  *  *  - 

of  this  act,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  such  country,  by  the  Administrator,  and,  if 
the  Administrator  so  designates,  by  any  central  institution  or  organization  formed 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  106  (a))  is  generally  in  keeping  with 
the  House  version.  The  language  is  modified  so  as  to  remove  almost 
entirely  the  existing  restriction  confining  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the 
area  of  the  depositing  country.  Under  the  language  they  may  be 
used  beyond  the  confines  of  such  country  not  only  in  furtherance  of 
trade-liberalizing  devices  (as  in  the  House  version)  but  also  for  any 
purpose  of  the  act.  The  restriction  is  maintained  only  in  relation  to 
the  portion  reserved  for  the  United  States  for  local  currency  expenses. 

The  relaxation  of  the  restriction  is  consistent  with,  and  conducive 
to,  the  wider  use  of  counterpart  funds  in  developing  in  the  participating 
countries  a  pattern  of  freer  trade  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries.  In  the  view  of  the  committee  of  conference  this  step  is 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  Senate  expression  in  the  Senate  version  that  "as 
much  as  possible”  of  the  counterpart  funds  should  be  used  to  promote 
the  liberalization  of  trade. 

Treaty  compliance. — The  Senate  version  (sec.  106)  sought  to  add  to 
the  act  (sec.  115)  a  provision  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  counterpart 
funds  by  any  country  having  a  dependent  area  which  fails  to  comply 
with  treaty  obligations  to  the  United  States.  The  Senate  version 
(sec.  107)  also  sought  to  add  a  provision  to  the  act  stating — 

The  terms  of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  and  any  participating  country 
are  parties  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate  unless,  prior  thereto,  it  expires  by  its  own  terms. 

The  House  version  contained  no  such  provisions. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  them. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  Senate  version  was  designed  to  deal 
with  a  situation  in  Morocco,  where  a  number  of  Americans  have 
complained  of  alleged  discriminatory  acts  of  local  officials  against 
United  States  nationals  engaged  in  business.  This  topic  was  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  above  in  connection  with  the  language  pertaining  to 
discriminatory  trade  practices.  As  noted,  the  language  of  the  Senate 
version,  strengthened  at  the  instance  of  the  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  has  been  included  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of  a  reassuring  letter  of 
May  5,  1950,  from  Administrator  Hoffman  to  the  Honorable  Tom 
Connally,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  which  letter  is  quoted.  (The  “amendment”  referred  to  in  the 
letter  is  the  above-discussed  amendment  in  the  form  prior  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  strengthening  language  in  the  committee  of  conference): 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  *  *  *  which  would  prohibit  release  of 

counterpart  funds  to  any  country  so  long  as  there  exists  a  violation  of  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  a  dependent  area  of  that  country. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  alleged  discriminations  against  American  business¬ 
men  in  Morocco.  A  similar  amendment  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  view  of  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  the  French  Government  to  deal  with  this  situation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  ECA.  These  arrangements 
have  been  operative  since  December  31,  1949.  They  provide  a  consultative  ma¬ 
chinery  in  which  American  consular  representatives  can  take  part  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  actions  of  the  local  French  authorities  in  Morocco  with  respect  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  import  and  exchange  licenses  in  circumstances  where  discrimination  against 
American  traders  in  the  area  is  claimed  to  exist.  If  such  local  consultation  does 
not  satisfactorily  take  care  of  any  particular  complaint,  the  matter  can  be  raised 
on  a  diplomatic  level  with  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  this  has,  in  fact,  been  done 
when  it  appeared  necessary.  ECA  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  arrangements 
should  be  adequate  to  protect  American  citizens  against  improper  discriminations, 
and  that  a  mandatory  requirement  to  immobilize  the  entire  counterpart  account 
(which  is  used  for  large  and  important  projects  connected  with  the  recovery  of  the 
entire  French  union)  is  a  wholly  excessive  sanction. 

Furthermore,  the  *  *  *  amendment  *  *  *  gives  the  Administrator 

an  explicit  basis  in  granting  dollar  assistance  or  in  acting  on  proposals  to  release 
counterpart,  for  taking  action  to  see  that  discriminatory  business  restrictions 
against  United  States  citizens  are  terminated.  Under  this  provision,  I  would 
consider  myself  bound  to  take  suitable  action  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
this  provision  in  cases  where  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  responsible 
United  States  Government  authorities  that  such  discriminations  are  not  corrected. 
Hence  the  *  *  *  amendment  gives  assurance  that  discriminations  against 

American  businessmen  can  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  effectively. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  also  of  a  memorandum  of 
May  9,  1950,  from  the  Department  of  State  reviewing  the  problem  in 
detail  and  stating  the  same  conclusions  as  the  above-cited  letter. 
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In  view  of  the  above  communications  the  committee  of  conference 
concluded  that  no  provision  additional  to  that  added  to  the  act  in 
relation  to  discriminatory  trade  practices  would  be  necessary. 

Emigration. — The  House  bill  (sec.  102  (e)  (2))  added  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  duties  under  the  act  (sec.  115  (e))  the  duty  to — - 

*  *  *  encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  having  surplus 

manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  dependent  areas,  where 
such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  106  (b))  includes  the  House  pro¬ 
vision. 

II.  Assistance  in  the  Far  East 

The  differences  between  the  two  versions  concerning  assistance  in 
the  Far  East  related  to  (a)  the  purposes  for  which  residual  China  aid 
funds  might  be  spent  and  to  the  standards  controlling  such  expendi¬ 
tures,  ( b )  a  restriction  on  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
(c)  the  restatement  of  a  United  States  policy  in  relation  to  the  Far 
East. 

Identification  of  funds. — The  House  bill  (sec.  103)  identified  the 
funds  by  reference  to  Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress.  It  referred 
to  sums  “unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or  released  from  obligation 
thereafter.” 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  302)  referred  to  the  funds  as  those 
appropriated  by  section  12  of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
and  as  “now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released  from  obligation.” 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  follows  the  Senate  version. 
Thus  the  funds  will  be  immediately  available,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  new  activities  authorized. 

Aid  to  Chinese  scholars. — The  House  bill  (sec.  103  (b))  sought  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  of  the  residual  China  aid  funds 
for  assistance  to  selected  Chinese  citizens  for  study,  teaching,  research, 
and  other  academic  pursuits  in  the  United  States.  It  proposed  also 
to  relax  bans  on  employment  for  such  selected  Chinese  citizens. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  equivalent  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  retains  the  language  of  the 
House  version,  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
all  necessary  transportation  and  emergency  medical  expenses  for  the 
selected  Chinese  citizens  concerned. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  some  clarification  as  to  the  types  of  indi¬ 
viduals  eligible  for  such  assistance. 

In  reporting  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic  assist¬ 
ance  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  included  in  its  initial  discus¬ 
sion  of  title  I  of  the  bill  (see  pp.  44-45  of  pt.  2,  H.  Rept.  1802,  81st 
Cong.)  a  memorandum  from  the  Department  of  State  indicating  five 
types  of  assistance  to  Chinese  scholars  contemplated  under  a  projected 
program  involving  a  sum  of  $8,610,000.  The  fifth  on  the  list  was  as 
follows : 

(e)  Scholarships  for  Chinese  in  free  Chinese  territory,  to  be  selected  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 

In  a  superseding  report  the  committee  omitted  the  Department  of 
State  memorandum,  except  for  certain  excerpts,  and  referred  to  only 
four  types  of  contemplated  assistance.  (Seep.  47  of  pt.  5,  H.  Rept.  1802, 
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81st  Cong.)  The  type  noted  above  was  omitted  in  the  above-quoted 
excerpt.  The  view  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AjTairs  was  that  the 
assistance  be  channeled  to  individuals  already  out  of  China  and  that 
no  effort  to  recruit  recipients  of  the  preferred  aid  should  be  made. 
This  was  reflected  also  in  the  decision  to  restrict  the  assistance  to 
$6,000,000  rather  than  approving  the  larger  sum  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  the  committee  of  conference,  however,  it  was  brought  out  that 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  individuals  to  make  assistance  available  to  persons  now  within 
non-Communist  areas  of  China.  There  was  no  disposition  to  interdict 
assistance  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  disposition 
favoring  a  large  and  energetic  attempt  to  recruit  recipients  of  such 
assistance  from  Chinese  territories.  In  other  words,  assistance  in 
category  (e)  noted  above  should  be  administered  with  great  mod¬ 
eration.  Such  assistance  should  not  be  carried  on  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  scale  as  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  individuals  concerned 
i  in  the  other  four  categories. 

Assistance  to  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China. — The  House 
bill  (sec.  103  (a))  reserved  $40,000,000  of  the  residual  China  aid  funds 
for  assistance  to  areas  of  China  found  by  the  President  not  to  be 
under  Communist  control.  The  bill  (sec.  103  (c))  sought  to  make 
the  balance  of  such  funds  available  for  assistance  in  the  general 
area  of  China.  In  each  case  such  assistance  would  be  conformable 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  302)  made  the  reserved  figure  for  economic 
aid  to  China  $50,000,000.  It  also  made  the  balance  available  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  the  general  area  of  China.  It  made  such  assistance 
in  either  case  subject  to  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  and 
to  “such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine.”  The 
restriction  “not  under  Communist  control”  was  applied  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  The  Senate  version  specifically  mentioned  Formosa  and  Hai¬ 
nan  as  eligible  places.  It  further  provided  that  10  percent  of  the  funds 
concerned  should  be  available  for  humanitarian  relief  “through  the 
American  Red  Cross  or  other  volunteer  relief  agencies”  in  event  of 
natural  calamity  in  any  part  of  China.  This  was  made  subject  to 
|  safeguards  which  the  President  might  find  necessary  to  prevent  clis- 
“  crimination  in  distribution  and  to  safeguards  relevant  to  publicity 
about  the  source  and  scope. of  the  assistance. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  retains  the  House  figure  of 
$40,000,000  for  assistance  to  China  (the  specific  reference  of  the 
Senate  version  to  Hainan  is  omitted).  The  conference  agreement 
reserves  a  specific  sum,  $8,000,000,  for  disaster  relief  in  China.  The 
specifications  and  qualifications  of  the  Senate  version  are  retained. 
The  latitude  of  executive  discretion  as  to  type  and  terms  of  assistance 
in  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China  will  be  equivalent  to  that 
now  obtaining  with  respect  to  assistance  in  China  under  section  12 
of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty -first  Congress.  The  additional  qualification 
reserving  funds  for  . use  in  China  “so  long  as  the  President  deems  it 
practicable”  was  accepted  upon  informal  assurances  of  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  funds  should  be  reserved  for  such 
purpose  so  long  as  there  is  practical  access  to  any  portion  of  China, 
such  as  Formosa,  remaining  free  of  Communist  control. 
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The  phrase  “general  area  of  China”  is  to  be  interpreted  along  the 
lines  of  the  explanation  made  of  the  phrase  in  the  conference  report 
in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (see 
p.  15,  H.  Rept.  1346,  81st  Cong.). 

One  additional  point  should  be  made  clear.  The  House  bill  referred 
to  assistance  to  be  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  This  was  to  be  applicable  both  to  as¬ 
sistance  in  China  and  in  the  general  area  of  China.  It  was  intended 
thus  that  the  programs  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  and  that  they  be  planned  and  administered  on  a 
broad  scale  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  results  in  recovery,  rather  than 
being  carried  along  on  a  piecemeal,  project-by-project  basis.  In  yield¬ 
ing  on  this  language  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate  version  in  this  respect, 
the  House  members  of  the  committee  of  conference  took  into  account 
that  the  Senate  language  reflects  the  same  intent.  It  refers  to  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948  and  to  section  12  of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  These  references  were  taken  as  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  programs  will  be  carried  on  along  the  lines  intended  in  the 
House  bill. 

Aid  to  Korea. — The  Senate  version  (sec.  202)  would  have  repealed 
by  omission  section  3  (b)  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  shall  im¬ 
mediately  terminate  aid  under  this  Act  in  the  event  of  the  formation  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  of  a  coalition  government  which  includes  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  of  the  party  now  in  control  of  the  government  of 
northern  Korea. 

The  House  bill  left  the  provision  intact. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  107)  is  in  keeping  with  the  House 
version. 

Joint  organization  in  the  Far  East. — The  House  bill  (sec.  104  (d)) 
added  to  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  an 
expression — 

*  *  *  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free  countries  and  the  free  peoples  of 

the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties 
and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  equivalent  language. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this.  The  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  omission  since  identical  lan¬ 
guage  is  contained  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

III.  Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees 

The  versions  of  the  respective  Houses  in  relation  to  assistance  to 
Palestine  refugees  were  alike  in  substance.  Only  two  minor  differ¬ 
ences  required  attention. 

Authorization  of  contributions. — The  House  bill  (sec.  202)  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  402)  authorized  the  President  to  make 
such  contributions. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  302)  follows  the  House  version. 
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Authorization  of  advances. — The  House  bill  (sec.  203  (b))  provided 
for  advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  403  (b))  provided  for  such  advances 
to  the  President. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  303  (b))  follows  the  House  version. 

IV.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Program 

Differences  between  the  two  versions  relating  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  (Point  IV)  were  more  numerous  than  with  respect 
to  any  other  aspect. 

The  differences  arose  principally  from  the  course  of  development 
of  the  legislation  in  the  respective  Houses. 

In  the  House  the  legislation  in  the  form  originally  proposed  by  the 
President  was  introduced  July  12,  1949,  as  H.  R.  5615.  On  August 
16,  1949,  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter  introduced  H.  R.  6026, 
a  bill  bearing  on  the  same  general  objectives.  This  latter  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  supported  by  various  business  groups,  was  designed  to  empha¬ 
size  the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  for  foreign  investment  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  realizing  the  objectives  which  the  technical 
cooperation  program  was  to  promote.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  two  bills  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  first  session.  Between  the  sessions  discussions  were  held  among 
supporters  of  the  respective  bills  in  the  House,  business  leaders,  and 
members  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  purpose  was  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills.  Agreement  resulted,  and  iden¬ 
tical  bills,  H.  R.  6834  and  6835,  were  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
John  Kee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
Herter  on  January  18,  1950.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
bills  did  not  contain  any  provisions  for  guaranties  of  investments. 
After  additional  hearings  and  consideration  in  executive  session,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  developed  a  modified  text,  subsequently 
introduced  as  H.  R.  7346.  This  became  title  III  of  H.  R.  7797,  and 
as  such  was  further  amended  during  consideration  by  the  House. 

The  Senate,  however,  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  original  proposal 
from  the  Executive. 

The  elements  developed  in  the  House  version  during  the  course  of 
a  long  legislative  history  were  the  principal  points  of  difference.  In 
the  main  these  pertained  to  statements  of  principles  linking  technical 
cooperation  and  the  problem  of  creating  a  proper  climate  for  invest¬ 
ment,  standards  for  bilateral  programs  and  programs  carried  on 
through  international  organizations,  refinements  of  administration, 
and  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 

To  labor  the  details  of  the  resolution  of  the  differences  would  require 
too  much  space.  The  matter  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
conference  agreement  follows  the  substance  of  the  House  version  save 
for  the  exceptions  which,  along  with  matters  requiring  further  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  legislative  intent,  are  noted  below. 

Labor  standards  in  relation  to  investment. — The  House  bill  (sec. 
302  (c))  in  discussing  the  climate  of  investment,  referred  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of — 

*  *  *  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that 

investors  will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of 
local  taxes  and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  negotiate  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  local  labor.  *  *  * 
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The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  402  (c))  substitutes  the  word  “pro¬ 
vide”  for  the  word  “negotiate”  in  the  above  language.  This  change 
is  without  prejudice  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  It  was 
made  with  a  view  to  the  point  that  in  some  instances  the  obstacle  to 
collective  bargaining  in  an  underdeveloped  area  may  be  due  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  inherent  in  the  local  situation  rather  than  to  an  attitude 
of  the  investor. 

International  action  regulating  labor  standards. — The  House  bill  (sec. 
302  (d))  set  forth  that  international  agreements  on  labor  standards 
would  serve  to  bring  about— 

greater  production  and  higher  standards  of  living  in  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  and  international  trade  between  these  areas  and  the  economi¬ 
cally  advanced  areas  of  the  world  *  *  *. 

Such  agreements  would  be — 

*  *  *  negotiated  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  or 

otherwise  *  *  *. 

They  would  embrace — 

*  *  *  fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  including  the 

encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  between  management  and  labor. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  provision  is  omitted  in  the  conference  agreement.  The  omis¬ 
sion  is  without  prejudice  to  the  stated  objective  of  the  language. 
It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  of  conference,  however,  that  the 
contemplated  international  agreements  involved  a  question  of  public 
policy  which  was  not  sufficiently  explored  in  the  development  of  the 
Point  IV  legislation  and  that  the  essential  relevance  of  the  provision 
to  the  Point  IV  program  was  not  adequately  demonstrated. 

Review  of  projects. — The  House  bill  (sec.  303  (b))  required  the 
application  of  various  criteria  in  the  review  of  requests  by  other 
governments  for  technical  assistance,  including  the  criterion  of  the 
relation  of  the  project  to  “balanced  and  integrated  development  of 
the  country  or  area  concerned.” 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  403  (b))  retains  this  language. 

The  words  “balanced  and  integrated”  require  some  explanation. 
Their  meaning  becomes  clear  only  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether  the  intention  is  to  seek  balance  and  integration 
within  the  particular  underdeveloped  area  concerned  or  balance  and 
integration  within  the  pattern  of  world  trade.  In  the  first  sense  the 
phrase  might  be  liable  to  interpretation  in  support  of  programs  of 
national  self-sufficiency.  That  is  not  the  sense  intended.  The  latter 
sense  is  the  one  intended.  The  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  warrant 
for  subverting  the  Point  IV  program  to  promote  national  self- 
sufficiency  as  an  objective  in  the  economic  development  of  under¬ 
developed  areas.  The  phrase,  moreover,  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
warranting  the  rejection  of  projects  which  do  not  meet  actual  economic 
needs  and  winch  are  not  in  step  with  a  concerted  program  of  economic 
development. 

Termination  of  programs. — The  House  bill  (sec.  311  (b))  instructed 
the  President  to  terminate  a  technical  assistance  program  upon  being 
directed  to  do  so  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 
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The  conference  agreement  (sec.  411  (b))  retains  the  provision,  with  a 
modification  to  make  clear  that  a  concurrent  resolution  in  such  case 
should  contain  a  finding  rather  than  a  directive. 

Institute  of  International  Technical  Cooperation. — The  House  bill 
(sec.  312)  authorized  the  President  to  create  an  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Technical  Cooperation. 

This  is  omitted  in  the  conference  agreement.  The  omission  indi¬ 
cates  the  intention  that  the  organization  to  be  established  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  Point  IV  program  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  existing 
Federal  agencies. 

Compensation  for  program  chief. — The  House  bill  (sec.  313  (a)) 
set  the  compensation  for  the  head  of  the  Point  IV  undertaking  at 
$16,000  a  year. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  507  (a))  made  it  $15,000  a  year. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  413  (a))  is  consistent  with  the 
Senate  version.  . 

Compensation  of  persons  employed  for  duty  abroad. — The  House  bill 
(sec.  313  (c))  made  Foreign  Service  compensation  rates  mandatory 
for  all  persons  employed  under  the  program  for  duty  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  507  (c))  provided  an  option. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  413  (c))  follows  the  Senate  version. 
The  flexibility  provided  will  make  it  possible  in  some  instances  to 
save  money  in  the  administration  of  the  program,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  in  the  conference.  The  provision  also  protects  the 
rights  of  persons  briefly  detailed  from  other  Government  positions  to 
duties  abroad  in  connection  with  the  Point  IV  program  and  to  persons 
detailed  from  other  Government  jobs  with  fixed  special  statutory 
status  in  regard  to  pay  and  retirement  (for  example,  Public  Health 
officers  and  Engineer  Corps  and  Medical  Corps  officers). 

Investigation  of  employees. — In  providing  for  investigation  of  em¬ 
ployees  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  House  bill  (sec. 
314)  left  a  6-month  leeway  for  those  already  in  Federal  service. 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  511)  omitted  such  a  provision  for  leeway. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  414)  permits  a  3-month  leeway. 

Size  of  authorization. — The  House  bill  (sec.  316  (a))  authorized 
$25,000,060  for  the  first  year  (including  $10,000,000  already  author¬ 
ized  for  agencies  carrying  on  technical  assistance  programs). 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  508)  set  the  figure  at  $45,000,000 
(also  exclusive  of  the  noted  existing  authorizations). 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  416  (a))  sets  the  figure  at  $35,000,000 
(also  exclusive  of  the  noted  existing  authorizations). 

V.  International  Welfare  Activities  for  Children 

The  Senate  version  (sec.  601)  extended  1  year,  to  June  30,  1951,  the 
present  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  The  Senate  version  (sec.  602) 
made  residual  funds  from  existing  appropriations  available  for  another 
year  to  June  30,  1951. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  position  of  the  House  Members  of  the  committee  of  conference 
was  based  on  the  terms  of  Public  Law  170,  Eighty-first  Congress,  en- 
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acted  July  14,  1949,  to  extend  the  authorization  for  contributions  to 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  1  year  to  June  30,  1950. 
That  legislation  carried  a  proviso,  which  was  written  into  the 
measure  during  consideration  in  the  House  and  which  stated: 

*  *  *  in  authorizing  such  continued  extension  of  United  States  participation  in 

the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  it  is  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  such  participation  bv  the  United  States  shall  cease  on  June  30, 
1950. 

The  House  members  voiced  criticism  of  the  expansion  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  into  nonemergency  activities  beyond  the 
scope  for  which  it  was  established.  They  were  critical  of  efforts  to 
convert  the  fund  from  a  temporary  agency  into  a  permanent  fixture. 
Most  of  all,  they  were  critical  of  the  disregard  by  members  of  the 
agency  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  United  States 
withdrawal.  It  was  brought  out  also  that  as  long  as  the  present 
arrangement  was  continued,  with  its  high  ratio  of  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  other  governments  would  be  reluctant 
to  enter  into  active  negotiations  for  a  better  coordinated  arrangement. 

The  arguments  from  the  Senate  side  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  in  the  field  of  welfare  for  children  on  an  international 
scale.  The  Senate  members  were  apprehensive  of  the  possible  effect 
on  world  opinion  if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  while  the  fund 
was  still  a  going  concern.  In  this  view,  they  minimized  the  import  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

Discussion  established  a  common  ground.  On  the  House  side 
there  was  no  disposition  to  cease  or  impair  United  States  support  in 
the  field  of  international  child-welfare  work.  The  point  of  the  House 
position  was  only  that  such  work  must  be  established  on  a  more 
soundly  coordinated  basis.  The  Senators  were  not  disposed  to  defend 
the  self-perpetuating  tendencies  of  the  Fund.  They  were  anxious 
principally  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  hiatus  in  United  States  sup¬ 
port  of  international  child-welfare  work. 

The  essentia1  points  of  the  compromise  worked  out  on  this  common 
ground  were  as  follows: 

First,  as  to  the  sum  involved.  The  figure  in  the  new  authorization 
is  $15,000,000.  This  is  $10,000,000  less  than  the  sum  involved  in  the 
extended  authorization  in  the  Senate  version.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  data  as  to  actual  needs,  the  committee  of  conference  accepted 
this  figure  uncritically.  The  reduction  to  actual  needs,  if  a  reduction 
is  necessary,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  subsequent  appropriation.  It 
should  be  taken  into  account  that  as  of  June  30,  1950,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
unobligated  balance  equivalent  to  approximately  $24,000,000. 

Second,  as  to  the  degree  of  executive  discretion  provided  in  relation 
to  amounts  to  be  contributed.  The  President  is  authorized  by  the 
new  language  to  make  contributions — not  directed  to  make  them,  as 
in  the  existing  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance 
Act  of  1948.  He  will  be  expected  to  use  his  authority  prudently  with 
a  view  to  actual  needs  and  to  the  desirability  of  the  earliest  practicable 
transfer  of  the  international  children’s  welfare  programs  concerned 
from  the  present  temporary  agency  to  a  permanent  arrangement  with¬ 
in  the  United  Nations  framework.  The  President,  moreover,  is 
released  from  the  formula  of  the  existing  act  for  balancing  United 
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States  contributions  against  contributions  by  other  governments  in 
the  ratio  of  72  to  28.  This  ratio,  which  has  become  fixed  in  practice 
although  not  specifically  required  by  law,  was  established  in  an  earlier 
phase  of  more  pressing  need.  It  should  be  modified  in  the  direction 
of  equalization  of  burden.  The  new  language  contains  discretion 
sufficient  to  this  end. 

Third,  as  to  the  recipient  of  the  contributions.  The  existing  act 
authorizes  contributions  solely  to  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund.  This  was  established,  as  its  name  implies,  as  a 
temporary  agency  to  fill  a  need  in  the  postwar  situation  on  a  stop¬ 
gap  basis  until  the  abatement  of  the  emergency  and  until  the  tasks 
could  be  taken  over  by  permanent  agencies  in  the  United  Nations 
framework.  The  organization  has  broadened  its  activities  in  fields 
not  intended  at  the  time  of  its  origin.  Its  very  existence,  moreover, 
has  tended  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  programs  operated  by 
permanent  international  agencies  in  the  fields  in  which  the  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  was  established  only  as  a  stopgap.  The  new 
language  will  afford  the  executive  sufficient  leeway  to  enable  this 
Government  to  precipitate  the  necessary  and  desirable  transfer  of 
international  child  welfare  activities  and  get  away  from  the  “emer¬ 
gency”  basis  without  at  the  same  time  running  the  risk  that  resources 
to  deal  with  actual  needs  may  lapse.  With  this  wider  discretion,  the 
executive  should  be  able  to  exercise  influence  toward  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  at  an 
early  time  and  at  the.  same  time  avoid  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
needy  children.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  authorization  in 
this  bill  is  not,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as,  a  pledge  of  contributions 
to  any  existing  or  contemplated  international  organization.  Under 
the  new  language,  the  President  would  be  expected  to  withhold 
contributions  from  the  existing  agency  unless  there  is  a  showing  of 
need;  in  the  meantime  this  Government  should  press  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  operations  concerned  on  a  more  fully  coordinated 
basis  within  the  permanent  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  Such 
a  development  is  desirable  as  it  will  reduce  the  present  unnecessary 
duplication  of  organization  and  effort  in  international  activities  related 
to  health  and  nutrition. 

John  Kee, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

John  M.  Yorys, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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of  them  has  not  come  to  an  agreement, 
but  the  two  larger  ones  have  done  so. 

M*\  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  bill  af- 
fect  afl  three  of  them? 

Mr.  ©’MAHONEY.  Yes;  but  it  would 
require  Ail  three  of  them  to  sign  at  the 
same  timev  So  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
contracts  f(k the  first  two  put  into  im¬ 
mediate  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSEfiL.  I  am  most  interested 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  says, 
because  I  believe  "he  was  the  author  of 
this  legislative  proposal  originally. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  beg  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  pardon,  but  I  was  “not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  lea^t,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  was  in  charge  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  it  w;as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  might  have 
discussed  it.  This  matter  was  presented 
in  May  1948  by,  I  think,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]-; 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  bill  extend 
for  1  year  the  time  of  all  the  contracts? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  merely  extends 
the  period  within  which  the  contracts 
may  be  signed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  conclude  the  matter? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do,  positively. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  bringing  up  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  this  time. 

I  merely  wish  to  say,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  that  this  bill  is  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  three  irrigation  districts. 

I  think  all  of  us  understand  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  get  three  separate  irrigation 
districts  to  agree  on  the  same  terms. 
Two  of  them  already  have  agreed.  The 
other  one  has  not  been  able  to  complete 
the  necessary  negotiations  and  come  to 
an  agreement. 

All  that  this  measure  does  is  permit 
the  repayment  period  to  be  extended  1 
year. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
to  permit  this  bill  to  pass  at  this  tijfie. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  for  immediate1'  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  which  I  lyfve  just 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES1.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title  for  the/mformation 
of  the  Senate. 

.The  Legislative  Cler^T  A  bill  (H.  R. 
8199)  to  amend  certainlprovisions  of  the 
act  of  May  25, 1948  (Bublic  Law  554,  80th 
Cong.),  relating  toyftie  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  project^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H. 
R.^  8199)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reining,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passedj 

Mr/  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask/Snanimous  consent  that  the  report 
winch  I  have  submitted  on  the  bill  may 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
(No.  1738)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8199)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  25,  1948  (S2  Stat.  269)  relating 
to  the  Flathead  irrigation  project,  Montana, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass 
without  amendment. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House;  on 
May  15,  1950,  that  committee  submitted  its 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2050)  recommending 
its  passage  and  on  May  19,  1950,  it  passed 
the  House. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  extend  the  period 
of  time  allowed  irrigation  districts  of  the 
Flathead  irrigation  project  to  execute  new 
repayment  contracts  provided  for  by  section 
3  of  the  said  act  of  May  25,  1948.  The  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re¬ 
quired  by  said  act  of  May  25,  1948,  must  con¬ 
tain  provisions  whereby  the  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts  (1)  obligate  themselves  to  repay  the 
construction  costs  chargeable  against  all 
irrigable  lands  embraced  within  the  respec¬ 
tive  districts  contracting  (exclusive  of  In¬ 
dian-owned  lands  on  which  the  collection  of 
construction  costs  is  deferred)  to  the  extenj 
arid  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections, 
and  2  of  the  act;  (2)  consent  to  such  revi¬ 
sions'  in  the  limits  of  cost  for  the  project, 
or  any  division  thereof,  as  the  Secreytry  of 
the  Interior  and  the  districts  contacting 
may  mutually  agree  upon  in  order  rto  facili¬ 
tate  the  making  of  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  to  tlie  irrigation  and  power  systems; 

(3)  provide  f of  the  redetermijiation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Irrigable  area  of  the  project, 
or  any  division  thereof,  and  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  lands  from  14ie  project  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  holders  of.  agay  water  rights  that 
would  be  canceled  b$tsuch  exclusion;  and 

(4)  make  such  other, ch^ges  in  the  existing 
repayment  contract  as  \jae  Secretary  and 
the  districts  contracting  mav  mutually  agree 
upon  for  the  aocomplishmeht  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  ag 

There  are  -three  irrigation  districts  em¬ 
bracing  no/-Indian  owned  lands  on  the 
Flathead  Ihdian  irrigation  projecthnamely, 
the  Flathead,  the  Jocko  Valley,  and  t|>e  Mis¬ 
sion  i negation  districts. 

Tha>  Flathead  district  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  70,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  unVter 
assessment  for  operation  and  maintenanc 
ae  Mission  district  comprises  approximately 
13,000  acres  of  such  land,  and  the  Jocko 
Valley  district  comprises  approximately  6,000 
acres  of  such  land.  The  Flathead  and 
Jocko  Valley  districts,  comprising  approxi¬ 
mately  85  percent  of  the  total  irrigable  as¬ 
sessable  area,  have  each  executed  a  repay¬ 
ment  contract  on  the  form  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  May  25,  1948. 

The  Flathead  and  Jocko  districts,  however, 
cannot  now  receive  the  benefits  of  the  said 
act  of  May  25,  1948,  because  the  Mission  dis¬ 
trict  has  as  yet  not  met  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
districts  which  have  already  complied  with 
the  act  embrace  the  great  majority  of  the 
lands  in  non-Indian  ownership  within  the 
Flathead  Indian  irrigation  project,  it  seems 
reasonable  and  just  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  should  be  permitted  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  the  lands  included  within 
their  boundaries,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  third  district  to  complete  action  on  a 
new  repayment  contract.  The  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  also  be  served  by 
such  action,  since  the  provisions  of  the  new 
contracts  are  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  the  irrigation  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  time,  namely,  to  May  25, 
1951,  would  be  accorded  the  Mission  irriga¬ 


tion  district  in  which  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  May  25,  1948,  by  executing 
contract  conforming  to  the  terms  and  coj/U- 
tions  of  that  measure. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  also  permit^,  pos¬ 
sible  immediate  settlement  of  the  obligations 
due  the  Indians  of  the  Flathead  reservation 
provided  for  under  the  provisionjrof  said  act 
of  May  25,  1948. 

S.  3524,  introduced  by  SenaJ6r  Ecton,  and 
S.  3535,  introduced  by  ^raator  Murray, 
which  bills  are  now  pendin^aefore  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  which  bills  ar^Identical  with  that 
of  H.  R.  8189. 

Under  date  of  May  >5,  1950,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  submitted  his  report  on  said 
bills  S.  3524  and  J6.  3535.  The  suggested 
amendments  by  tile  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  embodied  int  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
(H.  R.  8199)  aamerein  recommended  passage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicates  that 
the  BureauJBf  the  Budget  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactaient  of  this  bill. 

A  cop/  of  the  said  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the/interior,  dated  May  15,  1950,  is  at¬ 
tached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report, 
as  fallows : 

United  States 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1950.' 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahcney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  O’Mahoney;  This  is  in 
further  reference  to  your  requests  for  re¬ 
ports  on  S.  3524  and  S.  3535,  bills  “To  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1948 
(Public  Law  554,  80th  Cong.) ,  relating  to  the 
Flathead  Indian  irrigation  project.” 

I  recommend  that  this  legislation  be  en¬ 
acted  with  the  clarifying  amendments  here¬ 
after  suggested. 

The  non-Indian  landowners  on  the  Flat- 
head  Indian  irrigation  project,  Montana, 
will  benefit  materially  by  having  the  irri¬ 
gation  districts  embracing  their  lands  ac¬ 
cept  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  25, 
1948,  within  the  time  allowed  by  law  for 
that  purpose.  Section  3  of  the  act  in  ques¬ 
tion  now  requires  such  acceptance  to  be 
manifested,  through  the  execution  of  new 
repayment  contracts  by  all  of  the  irrigation 
districts  on  the  project,  within  2  years  after 
the  approval  of  that  act.  One  of  the  three 
districts  has  not  as  yet  executed  the  new 
contracts.  The  enactment  of  S.  3524  or  S. 
3535  would  permit  the  two  districts  which 
have  accepted  the  act  to  obtain  its  benefits, 
„and  would  allow  the  third  district  an  addi- 
jonal  year  to  complete  the  steps  incident  to 
sVgh  acceptance. 

ae  contracts  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
InteHor  required  by  the  act  of  May  25,  1948, 
must  iqpntain  provisions  whereby  the  irri¬ 
gation  districts  (1)  obligate  themselves  to 
repay  tl^  construction  costs  chargeable 
against  allWrigable  lands  embraced  within 
the  respective  districts  contracting  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Indiahjowned  lands  on  which  the 
collection  joi  construction  costs  is  deferred) 
to  the  extent  anVin  the  manner  prescribed 
by  sections  1  and  n  of  the  act;  (2)  consent 
to  such  revisions  Invthe  limits  of  cost  for 
the  project,  or  any  dWision  thereof,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  InterW  and  the  districts 
contracting  may  mutua^  agree  upon  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  miking  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  extensions  to  tl\  irrigation  and 
power  systems;  (3)  provide  Ar  the  redeter¬ 
mination  by  the  Secretary  of\he  irrigable 
area  of  the  project,  or  any  divi^on  thereof, 
and  for  the  exclusion  of  lands  fron^he  proj¬ 
ect  with  the  consent  of  the  holdeSkof  any 
water  rights  that  would  be  canceled  os  such 
exclusion;  and  (4)  make  such  other  chimges 
in  the  existing  repayment  contracts  asAhe 
Secretary  and  the  districts  contracting  mVi 
mutually  agree  upon  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
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There  are  three  irrigation  districts  embrac¬ 
ing  ‘non-Indian-owned  lands  on  the  Flathead 
India)*!  irrigation  project,  namely,  the  Flat- 
head,  tM  Jocko  Valley,  and  the  Mission  irri¬ 
gation  districts.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Flathead  district  with  approximately  70,000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  under  assessment  for 
operation  ank  maintenance  of  the  project. 
The  Mission  district  has  approximately  13,000 
acres  of  irrigabl'k.  land  under  assessment  for 
such  charges;  aniJLthe  Jocko  Valley  district 
has  approximately 'vg, 000  acres  of  irrigable 
land  under  such  assessments.  The  Flathead 
and  Jocko  Valley  districts,  comprising  ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent  the  total  irrigable 
assessable  area,  have  eaca  executed  a  repay¬ 
ment  contract  on  the  form.,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  for  im±he  act  of  May 
25,  1948,  and  the  contracts  scAgxecuted  have 
been  confirmed  by  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  These  districts  ac¬ 
cordingly  have  complied  with  the\erms  and 
conditions  of  the  act. 

The  Flathead  and  Jocko  Valley  districts, 
however,  cannot  now  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  May  25,  1948,  because  the  MiMkin 
district,  has,  as  yet,  not  met  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
districts  which  have  already  complied  with ' 
the  act  embrace  the  great  majority  of  the 
lands  in  non-Indian  ownership  within  the 
Flathead  Indian  irrigation  project,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  and  just  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  should  be  permitted  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  with  respect  to  the  lands  included 
within  their  boundaries,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  third  district  to  complete 
action  on  a  new  repayment  contract.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  also  be 
served  by  such  action,  since  the  provisions 
of  the  new  contracts  are  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  afford  an  appropriate  means  of  reme¬ 
dying  this  situation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  bills  an  ad-, 
ditional  period  of  time,  namely,  to  May  25, 
1951,  would  be  accorded  the  Mission  irri¬ 
gation  district  in  which  to  receive  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1948,  by  executing 
a  contract  conforming  to  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  measure.  In  the  meantime, 
the  repayment  obligations  of  that  district 
under  its  existing  contract  with  th<j  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  would  remain'  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

These  bills  also  would  permit  pe  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  due  the/ Indians  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation  undetf  subsections 
5  (a)  and  5  (b)  of  the  act  of  .May  25,  1948. 
These  subsections  deal  with  obligations  long 
outstanding.  Further  delay  in  their  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  disadvantageous  to  both  the 
Indians  and  the  United  Stsrtes.  The  proviso 
to  these  bills  is  designed  tp  make  possible  an 
immediate  settlement,  aadands  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  70  perceJlt  there  specified  are 
embraced  within  the  two  irrigation  districts 
which  have  already  executed  repayment  con¬ 
tracts  pursuant  to  t Ye  act. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  at  p/ge  1,  lines  9  and  10,  the 
words  “by  May  2 1,  1951,  as  provided  for  in 
said  act,”  be  dieted,  and  that  the  words 
“conforming  to /the  provisions  of  said  act  on 
or  before  May  25,  1951,”  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

For  like  purposes,  it  is  recommended  that 
at  page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  the  words  “provisions 
and  requirements  of  section  5  of  said  act 
shall  be  effective,”  be  deleted,  and  that  the 
words  ‘‘Appropriation  authorizations  of  said 
act  shall  be  effective,  and  moneys  appropri¬ 
ated  thereunder  shall  be  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure,”  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

ace  the  time  for  acceptance  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1948,  will  expire 
on  May  25  of  this  year,  the  enactment  of  this 
jgislation  prior  to  the  latter  date  would  be 
aost  desirable. 


/ 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mastin  G.  White, 

.  Artinp  Zerre+nry  r>t  thy  T-n-terinr - 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948 — CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  7797, 
known  as  the  EGA  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  report. 

(See  conference  report  printed  in  the 
Record  on  May  18,  1950,  pp.  7313-7317, 
Senate  Doc.  No.  168.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  if  I  may  first 
proceed  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  plan  to  make  an  explanation 
of  the  report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  if  I  get  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  conference 
report  on  the  ECA  bill.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  reported  by  all  the  conferees,  the 
Senate  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  being  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  The  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  were 
Representatives  John  Kee,  James  P. 
Richards,  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  John  M. 
Vorys,  and  Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  after 
considerable  time  spent  in  adjusting  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  the 
report  was  signed  by  each  of  the  10  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  bill.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  has  already  been  adopted  today  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  there 
ought  not  be  much  controversy  or  divi¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  action  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
I  intend  to  make  a  major  effort  to  have 
the  report  rejected  because  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  change  and  additions  to  the 
point  4  program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  here  an  absolutely  new  bill,  one 
which  should  be  debated  at  length,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  considered  that  in 
this  case  we  are  merely  asked  to  give 
casual  approval  to  a  conference  report 
which  has  been  submitted. 

The  point  4  program  is  similar - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  am  only  giving  no¬ 
tice.  Apparently  the  Senator  from  Texas 
suggested  that  this  conference  report 
should  be  approved  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
opposition  to  such  a  course. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  did  no  such  thing,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  supererogation  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  seems 
to  know  more  about  less  than  anyone 
else  I  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  "What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  “supererogation”?  I  want  an 
explanation  of  the  term. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  can 
look  in  the  dictionary  for  it.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  educate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  total  amounts  carried  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  so  that  question 
was  not  in  conference.  One  question 
which  arose  was  that  of  so-called  politi¬ 
cal  federation.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  insisted  upon  inserting  in  the 
bill  a  provision  encouraging  European 
unification  and  political  federation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  wanted  to  ask 
whether,  by  the  term  “federation,”  the 
Senator  had  reference  to  the  world  fed¬ 
eration  movement? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Or  whether  it  re¬ 
ferred  merely  to  the  federation  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  referred  merely  to 
the  European  countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  did  not  refer  to 
a  world  federation.  But  the  Senate  in¬ 
sisted  upon  striking  the  words  “political 
federation.”  We  thought  it  went  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  function  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  or  suggest  to  European 
nations  that  they  have  a  political  fed¬ 
eration.  We  did  approve  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  in  connection  with 
their  recovery  under  this  program.  The 
Senate  was  successful  in  striking  out  the 
language  “political  federation  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”  The  language  which  was  finally 
adopted  was  “to  encourage  the  further 
unification  of  Europe.”  We  inserted  the 
word  “further”  to  indicate  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  unity  which  had  already  been 
achieved  should  continue.  But  we  stop¬ 
ped  short  of  political  federation. 

Another  point  in  issue  was  that  the 
House  bill  increased  the  amount  for 
guaranties  from  $150,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000,  and  protected  American  invest¬ 
ments  in  Europe  against  seizure  or  con¬ 
fiscation,  destruction,  revolution,  war, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  Senate  did 
not  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  Finally,  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  amount  for  guaranty  purposes  would 
be  cut  to  $200-, 000, 000.  The  guaranty 
purposes  include  the  convertibility  of 
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currency.  In  the  case  of  funds  which 
may  be  accumulated  in  Europe  by  way 
of  American  investments  we  guarantee 
the  convertibility  of  their  currency  into 
United  States  currency.  We  limited  the 
guaranties  to  convertibility  of  currency 
and  “to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by 
action  of  the  government  of  a  participat¬ 
ing  country.”  The  House  language  was 
very  broad.  The  House  wanted  to  guar¬ 
antee  investments  and  business  ventures 
abroad  against  many  contingencies,  in¬ 
cluding  expropriation  and  confiscation. 
We  insisted  that  it  was  beyond  the 
proper  function  of  this  bill  to  offer  guar¬ 
anties  of  such  a  broad  character. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  point  4  part  of  the 
bill  as  it  left  the  Senate  and  as  it  re¬ 
turns?  Or  is  he  in  process  of  doing 
that  now? 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  No;  I  am  going  to 
do  that  a  little  later.  We  finally  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rencies — as  does  the  existing  law — and 
“to  extend  guaranties  against  expro¬ 
priation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the 
government  of  a  participating  country.” 
The  House  wanted  that  to  be  by  the 
action  of  any  government  or  public  au¬ 
thority  in  Europe  anywhere.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  position  that  if  we  could 
limit  it  to  the  confiscation  or  expropria¬ 
tion  by  a  government  which  was  one  of 
the  participating  countries,  the  United 
States  would  probably  incur  no  risk 
whatever.  If  a  participating  country 
should  confiscate  or  expropriate  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  the  United 
States  could  take- recourse  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  or  cutting  off  their  funds  as  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country,  and  thereby  protect 
itself.  So  the  House  agreed  to  that 
change. 

As  most  Senators  know,  we  have  had 
considerable  discussion  about  the  Mo¬ 
roccan  amendment.  Certain  persons 
around  the  Capitol  have  been  constantly 
advocating  the  view  that  American  cit¬ 
izens  are  being  discriminated  against  in 
respect  to  their  trade  in  Morocco,  and 
they  have  insisted  that  radical  action  be 
taken  against  France  and  against  Mo¬ 
rocco  until  such  discriminations  cease. 
While  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
this  question  was  not  accepted  by  the 
conferees,  another  amendment  was 
added  to  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  designed  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  business  interests  against  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

In  any  case  where  the  Department  of  State 
determines  that  any  such  discriminatory  re¬ 
striction  is  maintained  or  imposed  by  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  or  by  any  dependent  area 
of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
such  remedial  action  as  he  determines  will 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  in 
eliminating  those  discriminations  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  Secretary 


of  State  and  the  Moroccan  authorities 
established,  as  it  were,  a  joint  commis¬ 
sion  composed  of  the  American  consul 
and  appropriate  Moroccan  authorities. 
Anyone  who  has  a  complaint  may  file  it 
with  that  Commission,  where  it  will  be 
investigated  and  necessary  action  taken 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  complaint. 
That  has  already  worked  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  has  only  been  in  operation  a 
few  months.  We  enlarged  upon  that 
protection  by  directing  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  whenever  it  appears  that  there  is  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens  or 
against  American  trade,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  provision  that  $8,000,- 
000  of  the  assistance  provided  for  the 
general  area  of  China  be  made  available 
for  relief  on  the  continent  of  China. 
Those  funds  have  already  been  appro¬ 
priated  and  made  available,  but  are  un¬ 
expended.  In  view  of  those  funds,  the 
House  agreed  to  that  provision.  The 
Senate  ip  turn  accepted  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  that  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  assistance  of  Chi¬ 
nese  students  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  most  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  arrangement  with  respect  to  Chinese 
students. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  wanted  to 
know  about  point  4.  Allow  me  to  say  to 
the  Senator,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
main  the  Senate  restricted  and  cut  down 
the  powers  which  the  House  sought  to 
give  under  point  4.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  was  that  point  4 
should  be  restricted  to  technical  advice 
and  assistance,  without  furnishing  funds 
beyond  those  provided  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  or  guaranteeing  funds,  and 
without  American  investments  in  any 
large  degree. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Was  the  Russell 
amendment  with  respect  to  point  4  of 
the  Senate  bill  retained  in  conference? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Russell 
amendment,  which  provided  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  should  frankly 
tell  everyone  that  they  were  planning 
for  them,  but  that  we  made  no  commit¬ 
ments  to  pay  for  the  improvements. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  check  on 
that.  I  will  get  that  information  for 
the  Senator  in  a  minute.  I  want  to  get 
the  exact  language.  I  think  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  turn  to  section  416  (b)  of  the 
bill  he  will  find  that  while  the  part  of 
the  Russell  amendment  he  refers  to  was 
not  accepted  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
does  provide  that  there  is  no  commit¬ 
ment  under  point  4  to  supply  funds, 
commodities,  or  services  to  any  of  the 
participating  countries. 

There  was  quite  an  effort  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  American  capital  abroad 
under  the  point  4  program.  The  Senate 
conferees  accepted  the  language  which 
had  been  worked  out  on  a  bipartisan 


basis  with  the  House  and  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  various  American 
business  interests.  It  is  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  It  does  not  carry  any 
specific  provisions  or  commitments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  personnel  must  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  FBI  before  being  employed, 
has  been  retained? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  has  been  retained. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  note  in  section  402, 
under  title  IV,  appearing  on  page  8  of 
the  printed  conference  report,  language 
referring  to  technical  assistance,  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  and  so  forth,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subdivision  (c)  of  section  402  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  follows; 

It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation; 

The  question  I  desire  the  Senator  to 
enlighten  us  upon  is  whether  there  is 
any  agreement  of  any  character  as  to 
any  protection  of  any  kind  against  the 
making  of  an  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  obligate  our  country 
to  guarantee  to  investors  that  they  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property  with¬ 
out  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation.  In  other  words,  is  there 
any  danger  of  our  country  being  in¬ 
volved  in  agreements  that  investors  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property  with¬ 
out  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  no  such 
specific  commitment  in  the  bill.  These 
are  high-flown  expressions  designed  to 
create  the  right  kind  of  climate,  if  the 
Senator  knows  what  is  meant  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  frankness,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
he  agrees  with  me  that  sometimes  we 
make  a  mistake  by  putting  in  such  high- 
faluting  language  that  persons  reading 
it  do  not  know  whether  we  intend  to  go 
through  with  it.  Is  it  not  a  mistake 
for  our  country  to  be  using  this  high 
type  of  language  which  may  make  in¬ 
vestors  think  they  will  not  be  deprived 
of  their  property  without  prompt,  ade¬ 
quate,  and  effective  compensation? 
Should  we  not  say  only  what  we  mean, 
and  mean  what  we  say? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  a  fine  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  we  can  all  subscribe;  but 
if  the  Senator  has  been  in  a  conference 
committee,  as  I  am  sure  he  has  been 
many  times,  he  knows  that  sometimes  we 
have  to  give  and  take,  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement.  But  in  this  case,  an 
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investor  who  is  going  abroad  to  invest  a 
large  amount  of  money  would  be  a  fool¬ 
ish  man  if  he  did  not  consult  a  good 
lawyer  like  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Or  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  am  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  There  is  no  need  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  guaran¬ 
tee  investors  that  they  will  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  the  conference 
we  resisted- any  such  idea. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Any  idea  that  we  are 
either  morally  or  legally  binding  our¬ 
selves  to  such  a  guaranty? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 
Of  course,  what  may  follow  after  we 
create  this  fine  climate,  I  do  not  know. 
Treaties  might  be  made,  but  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  bill  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  or  two  brief 
observations? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Regardless  of  the  vote 
on  this  particular  conference  report,  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  language  which  holds 
out  in  glittering  generalities  some  as¬ 
surance  to  persons  to  whom  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  assurance.  Again,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  using  only 
language  that  means  what  we  intend  it 
to  mean,  and  that  we  should  never  use 
language  which,  in  glittering  generalities, 
holds  out  hopes  to  which  we  do  not  bind 
ourselves. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  Senator  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  language  ddes  not  in¬ 
volve  any  obligation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texafc  has  said,  and  it  is  not  in  any  way 
saying  something  which  we  do  not  mean, 
because  it'  merely  provides,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  said,  a  climatic 
background  in  which  treaties  can  be 
made,  but  if  such  treaties  are  made,  they 
must  come  before  this  body  for  ratifica¬ 
tion.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
create  a  false  impression. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  to  use  the  words 
“climatic  background.”  What  does  he 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  means  a  favor¬ 
able  background,  warm  in  the  winter  and 
cool  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Still,  the  logic,  in  my 
mind,  is  that  when  Congress  is  declaring 
that  the  bill  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors,  through  intergovern¬ 
mental  agreements  or  otherwise,  that 
they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  prompt,  adequate,  and  ef¬ 
fective  compensation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  “warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the 
summer”  proposition  is  holding  out  to  in¬ 
vestors  a  belief  that  we  are  assuring  them 
that  they  may  be  the  recipients  of  guar¬ 


anties  by  our  Government.  Personally, 
I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  language.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  say  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  because  the  Senator  has 
given  us  an  interpretation,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  judgment  and  for 
his  interpretation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think, 
is  somewhat  unduly  alarmed.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  investment  this  involves 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  that  investors  will  con¬ 
serve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will 
bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes,  and  observe 
local  laws,  and  will  provide  adequate  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  local  labor. 

That  means  that  it  simply  contem¬ 
plates  a  favorable  and  friendly  attitude, 
if  they  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  country, 
pay  their  local  taxes,  and  will  conserve 
and  develop  local  resources.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  there. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  high-falutin 
language  the  Senator  is  talking  about, 
unless  it  is  this: 

It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be 
deprived  of  then-  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation. 

There  is  no  guaranty  there  except 
that  if  by  treaty  or  otherwise  we  work 
out  an  appropriate  agreement  with  other 
countries,  investors  will  not  be  deprived 
of  their  property.  Something  of  that 
kind  would  be  necessary  before  there 
could  be  much  encouragement  for  an 
investor  to  enter  those  countries.  I  read 
further : 

That  they  will  be  given  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw 
their  capital;  that  they  will  have  reason¬ 
able  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control 
their  enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  se¬ 
curity  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property,  including  industrial  and  intel¬ 
lectual  property,  and  nodiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  affairs. 

There  is  nothing  there  about  guaran¬ 
ties  except  a  concern  for  the  foreign  in¬ 
vestor  to  see  that  he  is  given  some  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  and  is  not  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  all  the  hazards  of  a  road  agent, 
as  in  the  olden  days,  or  of  a  highwayman 
in  these  days. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  When  I  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  “high-falutin  language,”  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
used  some  such  expression.  Perhaps  he 
did  not.  At  any  rate,  the  language  is, 
“It  involves.”  I  do  not  know  what  “it” 
means.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  what  “it” 
is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  a  neuter  pro¬ 
noun. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  believe  it  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  neuter  character.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
“it”  in  the  context — that  “It  involves 
confidence,”  and  so  forth.  However,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
phraseology  is: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  *  *  *.  It 

involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 


through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  without  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation. 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  is  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  real 
purpose  of  putting  that  language  in  the 
measure?  In  the  second  place,  does  it 
not  undertake  to  tell  an  investor  that  if 
he  invests  his  money  he  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  some  future  or  perhaps  even 
an  existing  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  he 
will  not  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  does  not  get  any 
guaranty.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  his 
Government  would  in  the  future  under¬ 
take  to  see  that  his  property  was  pro¬ 
tected. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  language  in  there? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  trying  to 
encourage  the  American  investor  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  enterprise  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  encouragement 
which  is  held  forth  is  a  representation  of 
some  kind  that  if  he  makes  an  invest¬ 
ment  he  will  not  lose  his  property  with¬ 
out  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com¬ 
pensation.  Who  will  give  him  that 
guaranty? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  no  guar¬ 
anty  in  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  labor  the  point  further.  However,  it 
illustrates  the  idea  I  have  in  mind, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  use  of  language  which  may  hold 
out  glowing  and  glittering  hopes,  with  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  our  country  to 
bind  itself.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  want  that 
clear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  a  word,  in  the  form  perhaps 
of  a  question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  read  the  first  sentence 
of  the  language  which  he  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing — and  I  may  say  that  I  am  not 
the  author  of  the  report,  and  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — I  think  he  will  see 
what  is  meant.  I  believe  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (c).  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
it  holds  out  no  false  hopes.  All  it  is  is 
an  effort  to  promote  private  investment, 
without  making  any  guaranties  by  our 
Government.  So  far  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  all  it  means  is  that  when  pri¬ 
vate  investors  are  prepared  to  go  into 
these  fields,  they  can  come  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  go  to  the  other  govern¬ 
ment  and  ascertain  what  agreements 
have  been  made  and  what  protections 
are  given  to  them,  without  any  idea  of 
guaranties  being  provided.  They  may 
or  may  not  go  ahead,  as  they  please. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  this  language  holds  out 
false  hopes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  indicated  that  this 
sentence  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  first  sentence.  I  agree  that  it 
should  be.  I  read  the  first  sentence: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows: 
***** 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  in¬ 
vestment  can  make  maximum  contribution 
to  economic  development — 

It  covers  not  only  technical  assistance, 
but  capital  investment — 
can  make  maximum  contribution  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  only  where  there  is  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of 
such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and 
in  which  the  investment  is  made  and  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  assistance  and  in¬ 
vestments  are  derived. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  at  all  in 
that  sentence  which  limits  even  remote¬ 
ly  the  application  of  the  sentence  which 
reads : 

it— 

Whatever  “it”  means — 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 
through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  without  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  indicated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  language  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  to  which  I  object,  is 
to  give  warmth  in  winter  and — in  other 
words  coolness  in  summer,  a  desirable 
atmosphere — and  assurance  of  security, 

I  take  it  he  means  also,  on  the  part  of 
investors:  and  he  further  told  us — and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct — that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  language  which  binds 
us  in  any  way.  However,  it  illustrates 
what  I  have  said,  that  we  are  using  glit¬ 
tering  generalities  and  glowing  expres¬ 
sions  that  may  raise  expectations  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  immediately  tell 
the  persons  who  entertain  the  expecta¬ 
tions  that  there  is  no  basis  on  which 
to  found  them,  because  we  have  not 
bound  ourselves. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  he  has  a  regular  FBI  intellect.  He 
probes  into  these  matters  and  imagines 
boogers  in  every  bush.  There  are  no 
boogers  here.  Let  us  consider  this  lan¬ 
guage.  If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me 
I  should  like  to  read  it: 

Technical  assistance  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment  can  make  maximum  contribution  to 
economic  development  only  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of 
such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Not  a  thing  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
complain  about  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  No. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  he  believe  in 
sending  people  to  other  countries  to 
make  investments  and  before  they  leave 
telling  them:  “Go  over  there  and  get 
robbed  if  you  want  to.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  for  you.  Go  over  there 
and  get  skinned.  Get  your  property 
ravaged.  Get  your  hide  tanned,  if  nec¬ 
essary.  We  are  not  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you.”  However,  if  we  have  a 
guaranty  of  mutual  agreements,  we 
have  some  hope  of  building  up  the  un¬ 
developed  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiding  American  investors.  We 
are  saying,  “We  are  not  going  to  guar¬ 
antee  you  anything.  We  are  not  going 
to  send  an  army  over  there  to  defend 
your  property.  But  if  by  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  later  on  we 
can  aid  you  and  aid  the  other  country, 
we  are  going  to  do  it.”  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  yield  now. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  tell  me  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  what  I  have  said? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  the  Senator  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DCNNELL.  I  should  like  to 
answer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  with  a  speech. 
I  want  an  answer. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  cannot  speak  with¬ 
out  speaking.  I  cannot  discuss  a  mat¬ 
ter  without  alluding  to  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  observed 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  cannot 
speak  without  a  great  deal  of  speech. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  observations  and 
keen  powers  of  analysis.  If  he  will 
yield,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  point 
I  make  is  this:  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
opening  sentence,  which  is  a  mere  re¬ 
cital  of  the  fact  that  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  capital  investment  can  make 
maximum  contribution  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment  only  where  there  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  to  which  he  refers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  point  to  which  I  invite  his  at¬ 
tention  is  that  in  the  creation  of  this 
climate,  warmth  in  the  winter  and  cool¬ 
ness  in  summer,  we  go  a  little  further 
and  we  find  that  in  this  act  “the  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  finds  *  *  *  It” — what¬ 

ever  “it”  means — “involves  confidence 
on  the  part  of  investors,  through  inter¬ 
governmental  agreements  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their 
property  without  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation.” 

As  a  concluding  point  of  my  answer 
to  the  Senator  I  would  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  almost  anyone  who  reads  that, 
and  reads  about  the  intergovernmental 
agreements  or  otherwise,  on  which  the 
investor  can  base  his  confidence  that  he 
is  not  going  to  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  “without  prompt,  adequate,  and  ef¬ 
fective  compensation,”  may  have  very 
good  grounds  for  thinking  and  believing 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  make  intergovern¬ 
mental  agreements  by  which  he  will  not 


be  deprived  of  his  property  "without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen¬ 
sation.”  If  it  does  not  mean  that,  the 
climatic  influence  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  means  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of 
language  which  is  like  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  about 
to  tell  what  “it”  means.  Most  boys  learn 
what  “it”  means  while  they  are  in  the 
first  grade. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  agrees  to 
and  has  approved  subsection  (c)  up  to 
the  language  “In  the  case  of  investment 
this  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  undeveloped  areas.” 
Does  the  Senator  suppose  the  people  of 
the  undeveloped  areas  would  let  investors 
come  into  their  countries  and  invest 
their  money  if  the  people  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  areas  did  not  have  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  conduct? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
sentence  about  the  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  undeveloped  areas 
as  to  whether  that  confidence  is  to  be 
based  on  the  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  like  that  there, 
but  there  is  in  the  next  sentence,  when 
we  get  down  to  “investors.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  can 
read.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  he  will  not  ask  ir¬ 
ritating  questions,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  does.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate  there  was  a  5-year  term  pro¬ 
vided,  and  I  ask  whether  it  is  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  have  net  had  time 
to  read  it.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about 
it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  have  to 
check.  I  do  not  think  that  language  was 
carried  into  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  another  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  until  I  can  answer  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  if  I  do  not  pro¬ 
voke  him  into  another  speech. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  worried  about 
that,  too;  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  answer  another  question  on  my 
part  before  he  launches  into  another 
speech. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  When  this  measure 
was  before  the  Senate  on  a  previous  oc¬ 
casion,  it  was  represented  that  this  was 
merely  a  simple  technical  assistance  act. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  has  all  this 
tripe  we  have  been  discussing  to  do  with 
a  simple  technical  assistance  act? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Because  the  House 
had  a  great,  long,  ambitious  program  of 
investments  abroad,  with  guaranties,  and 
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a  lot  of  stuff  we  had  to  get  rid  of,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  we  had  to  take  some  of 
their  language.  As  I  recall  now,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  in  favor  of 
guaranteeing  Americans  who  invest  their 
money  abroad. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  was  in  favor  of 
guaranteeing  their  property  and  their 
profits,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  CONNAI.LY.  I  am  referring  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MTT I iIKIN.  Merely  to  clear  the 
Senator’s  mind,  he  is  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  believes  that  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  myself  in  any  way  to  any  part  of 
this  foreign-investment  program.  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  in  the  preceding 
debate  that  before  I  could  commit  myself 
to  it  I  would  like  to  have  more  facts  than 
we  have  had  so  far.  I  notice  here  a  news 
release,  which  I  do  not  vouch  for,  which 
says  that — 

The  House  Rules  Committee  refused,  on 
a  5  to  4  vote  today  to  clear  for  House  action 
President  Truman's  point  4  legislation  to 
encourage  American  investments  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

All  I  am  driving  at  is,  if  that  is  not  the 
foreign-investment  program,  or  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  it,  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  these 
pompous  words? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  one  ques¬ 
tion  so  that  I  may  know  what  he  means? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Wait  a  moment  until 
I  get  an  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Texas  declines  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows  what  the  purpose  of  this 
provision  is.  It  is  a  part  of  the  broad 
plan  of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  thinking 
of  economic  rehabilitation  all  over  the 
world.  They  conceived  the  idea  that  we 
could  send  to  these  undeveloped  areas 
technicians;  and  the  testimony  is  all  to 
the  effect  that  the  countries  do  need 
them.  The  testimony  also  is  that  we 
have  not  enough  of  technical  assistance 
to  go  around.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  this  provision  want  us  to  help  develop 
these  foreign  areas  so  that  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  legs,  so  that  the 
United  States  will  not  have  to  continue 
sending  them  money,  and  will  not  have 
coming  along  economic-aid  bills,  and 
probably  military- aid  bills,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  It  may  not  work.  Is  the 
Senator  able  to  peer  into  the  future  and 
see  all  the  defects  of  this  system?  Of 
course  he  is  not. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  able  to  peer 
into  the  future  and  see  all  the  defects  of 
this  system,  but  I  am  able  to  peer  into 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  says  he  can  peer  into  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  but  he  admitted  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  that  he  had  not  even  read  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  did  not  say  I  had. 
I  said  I  wanted  to. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will,  and  if  he  does,  he  will  not  ask  so 
many  questions. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  will  ask  more. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  a  ques¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  not  having  read  the  conference 
report.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  have  to  dig  into  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  conference  report  to  find 
out  whether  the  5-year  provision  was 
in  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Has  the  Senator 
ascertained  that  since  he  made  the 
statement  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  CONNAI.LY.  I  have  verified  it, 
because  I  know  how  “technological”  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  possibly  secure  his  services, 
we  would  like  to  send  him  to  some  of 
these  undeveloped  areas  as  a  technician, 
as  a  technological  adviser. 

Mi-.  DONNELL.  I  merely  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  has  not  the 
floor.  I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  When  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  used  the  term  “tripe”— — 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  did  not  say 
“trite,”  he  said  “tripe.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Tripe — t-r-i-p-e.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  he  does 
not  understand  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  referred  to  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  subdivision  (c)  of  section  402, 
set  forth  on  page  8  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  Is  not  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  meant,  according  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  understanding? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  referred  to. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  if  that  is  not  what 
he  referred  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  decline  to  yield  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  not  carrying  on  a 
school  for  instruction  amongst  these 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  concerns  me  is 
whether  this  program  is  intended  to  be 
confined  to  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Senate  bill,  or  whether 
the  language  is  not  now  so  broad  that 
it  includes  also  the  promotion  of  the 
flow  of  investment  capital?  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  section  403, 
on  page  8,  where  it  is  stated: 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to 
develop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  cap¬ 
ital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions — 

And  so  forth.  Then  in  subdivision 
(b)  it  is  provided: 

In  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  aid  for  such  purposes — 


And  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  under  section  403  we 
provide  not  only  for  technical  assistance, 
but  we  also  anticipate  a  program  for  the 
flow  of  investment  capital.  I  desire  to 
find  out  if  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  first  desire  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  want  to  finish  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
as  to  what  “it”  means. 

“It”  evidently  refers  back  to  the  case 
of  investments.  The  report  says; 

In  the  case  of  investment  this  involves 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
undeveloped  areas  that  investors  will  con¬ 
serve  as  well  as  develop  local  resources,  will 
bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe 
local  laws,  and  will  provide  adequate  wage3 
and  working  conditions  for  local  labor. 

That  is  “it.”  “It”  is  what  has  gone 
before.  “It”  involves  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors.  The  Senator  would 
not  want  us  to  stimulate  an  investor  to 
go  abroad  unless  he  had  some  confidence 
in  his  enterprise.  He  would  not  want 
him  to  go  forth  and  pom-  his  money  into 
a  well,  he  would  not  want  him  to  pour 
it  into  a  creek.  The  Senator  would  want 
him  to  think,  if  he  invests  his  money, 
that  he  has  some  hope  of  getting  his 
investment  back,  of  having  it  protected. 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  fill  him  up  with  a  lot  of  gloomy 
forebodings — “We  want  you  to  know  that 
if  you  undertake  to  do  this  you  have  to 
look  after  yourself.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  for  you.  God  help  you.  We 
cannot.  We  are  going  to  stay  here  at 
home.  Take  your  money  and  go  over  to 
an  undeveloped  country  but  we  will  never 
undertake  to  help  you.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  is  it  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  do  with  him  then, 
through  intergovernmental  agreements 
or  otherwise,  by  way  of  agreement  with 
him  to  guarantee  his  investment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  simply  means 
that  if  he  invests  his  money  abroad  this 
country  will  undertake  to  secure  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  country  where  he  is,  that 
his  property  will  not  be  confiscated,  that 
he  will  not  be  robbed,  that  he  will  not 
be  hijacked,  that  he  will  not  be  fiim- 
fiammed.  Yet  the  Senator  is  against 
that.  Is  the  Senator  against  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  not  against  any  policy  by 
which  the  other  government  shall  see  to 
it  that  American  investors  are  not  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property.  But - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Do  not  answer  with 
a  “but.”  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to 
answer  with  a  “but.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  DONNELL.  Here,  however,  is  a 
finding  of  Congress  that  something  in¬ 
volves  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 
through  intergovernmental  agreements 
or  otherwise.  That  is  to  say  agreements 
by  this  Government  with  some  other 
government.  Certainly  it  is  intergovern¬ 
mental  agreements  to  which  reference 
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Is  made,  and  apparently  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  assurance  that  the  in¬ 
vestor  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  prompt  and  adequate  and 
effective  compensation.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  we  are  using  high-sound¬ 
ing,  glittering  language,  and  yet  we  are 
told  by  the  Senator,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  correct,  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  to  bind  ourselves  to  anything. 
Again  I  repeat,  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  language. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  There 
are  many  things  the  Senator  does  not 
like,  and  there  are  many  things  he  has 
to  put  up  with.  This  Government  has 
been  making  treaties  with  various  coun¬ 
tries,  including  some  of  undeveloped 
areas.  I  shall  not  mention  them  by 
name,  but  there  are  many  of  them. 
Why?  We  are  not  making  those  trea¬ 
ties  in  behalf  of  the  other  governments. 
We  are  making  those  treaties  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  finish  my  answer  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado. 

It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments — 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
We  have  to  agree  to  it  before  we  can 
have  intergovernmental  agreement. 
Suppose  another  country  should  say, 
“Yes,  we  want  to  protect  your  people. 
If  they  come  over  to  us  and  invest  with 
us  we  will  not  confiscate  their  property.” 
But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says  “I 
will  never  agree  to  an  intergovernment¬ 
al  agreement  to  protect  our  citizens’ 
property.  I  will  not  agree  to  it.”  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  read — 
pr  otherwise- 

Leave  the  gates  wide  open — 
or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  he  deprived 
of  their  property. 

That  ought  to  be  good  American  doc¬ 
trine.  Does  the  Senator  want  them  to 
be  deprived  of  their  property?  We  are 
trying  to  protect  their  property.  We 
are  trying  to  make  that  property  pro¬ 
ductive  in  undeveloped  areas.  We  ai /e 
trying  to  make  that  property  helpful  to 
these  backward  people.  I  continue  to 
read : 

It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  he 
deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation — 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  I 
think  it  is  a  poor  government  that  would 
not  have  enough  concern  for  its  citizens 
to  undertake  to  see  that  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  guarantee  compensation  for 
the  property  of  which  they  may  be  de¬ 
prived. 

I  continue  to  read: 

that  they  will  he  given  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw 
their  capital;  that  they  will  have  reasonable 
freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control 
their  enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  se¬ 
curity  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property — 

What?  Are  we  going  to  agree  that 
a  foreign  government  can  protect  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States?  My  God,  we 
cannot  agree  to  any  intergovernmental 


agreement  of  that  kind,  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  over  there  on  peace¬ 
ful  missions,  indulging  in  an  effort  to 
rebuild  these  backward  countries.  No, 
we  will  never  agree  to  any  intergovern¬ 
mental  action  of  that  kind.  No,  we  will 
not  do  it. 

that  they  will  enjoy  security  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  persons  and  property,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  and  intellectual  property, 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  taxa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
affairs. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  I  cannot  see. 
The  fact  that  the  draftsmen  used  lan¬ 
guage  which  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  some  of  those  who  read  it 
is  not  our  fault.  We  are  only  one  House. 
The  other  House  probably  has  better 
draftsmen  than  we  have.  They  put  in 
some  of  this  high-flown  language,  but 
anyone  who  reads  it  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  mind  will  have  no  trouble  whatever 
in  finding  out  what  it  means  and  what 
it  does  not  mean. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
the  question  I  asked  him,  or  would  he 
like  to  have  me  ask  it  again? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
ask  his  question  again.  His  questions 
are  not  always  the  same. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  I  wanted  to  know 
was  this:  Does  the  bill  now  extend  the 
action  of  the  United  States  from  mere 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the 
encouragement  to  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  by  agreements  with  nations  and 
with  individuals?  I  point  to  the  bottom 
of  page  8  of  the  report  where  it  is  Said  to 
be  our  policy  to  encourage  the  exchange 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
the  flow  of  investment  capital,  and  in  the 
next  paragraph  (b),  five  lines  from  the 
bottom : 

In  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  aid  for  such,  purposes — 

Namely  for  the  flow  of  investment  cap¬ 
ital  as  well  as  skills  and  knowledge. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the  bottom 
of  page  9,  section  405,  he  will  find  this 
language : 

The  President  is  authorized  to — 
***** 

(e)  to  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation, 
or  other  body  of  persons. 

So  that  a  contract  can  be  made  a 
guaranty,  or  anything  else,  as  I  see  it, 
under  that  provision. 

The  question  I  have  in  mind  is  this: 
Is  this  program  now  broadened  from 
technical  assistance  to  the  promotion  of 
the  flow  of  investment  capital?  Is  that 
intended  by  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator 
concluded? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  still  limited  in  our  view  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  technological  assistance.  The 
House  had  a  much  more  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senate  insisted  that  the  bill 
be  stripped  in  these  regards  of  everything 
except  technical  assistance.  And  we  feel 


that  we  have  in  large  measure  done  so. 
The  Senator  referred  to  section  435, 
paragraph  (e)  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent — 

To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency — 

That  does  not  mean  anything  except 
that  people  in  this  line  of  work  can  be 
employed  or  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Government  in  carrying  out  its 
program  of  technological  assistance.  It 
does  not  mean  anything  about  subsidiz¬ 
ing  anybody  or  guaranteeing  anybody  or 
investing  any  money — 

Provided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  or  contract  authorizations  here¬ 
after  made  available  may,  subject  to  any  fu¬ 
ture  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  3  years  in  any  one  case. 

That  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cannot  understand  why 
all  this  flow  of  capital  and  investment 
is  mentioned  if  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield.  The  Senator  did  not  ask  me 
to  yield  to  him.  I  am  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado,  and  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  was  a  some¬ 
what  similar  provision  in  the  bill  when 
it  left  the  Senate.  The  provision  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  provision  that  would 
bring  the  whole  thing  to  an  end,  as  I 
recall,  at  the  end  of  5  years.  That  is  out; 
is  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  not  in  the 
bill.  The  House  did  not  agree  to  it.  We 
took  the  language  of  the  House  bill  in¬ 
stead. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  was  the  history 
of  the  Russell  amendment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Russell  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  not  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  form  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
We  took  the  House  language,  which,  in 
substance,  takes  care  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Russell  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  one  more  question?  In  the  House 
view  of  the  conference  report,  does  it 
open  the  door  to  investment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  why  did  they 
insist  on  all  that  language? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  had  them  give 
up  everything  except  the  technological 
matter,  and  they  wanted  a  little  com¬ 
fort  out  of  it,  so  they  insisted  on  putting 
in  this  language. 
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Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  whether  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  the  words  “the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  all  peoples”  and 
“economically  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,”  as  those  words  appear  in  the 
conference  report,  include  the  areas  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  statement  in 
the  conference  report  is  a  general  state¬ 
ment,  of  course.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
what  the  Senator  has  suggested  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  conferees  particularly. 
We  are  not  going  to  send  them  any  tech¬ 
nological  assistance,  which  is  what  the 
conference  report  is  dealing  with  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
conference  report  which  would  prevent 
the  sending  of  technological  assistance 
to  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  except  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  do  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  appropriate  any  money 
for  that  purpose.  No  one  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  contemplating  doing  that;  it 
is  not  within  our  dreams  or  aspirations 
at  all. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  feel  that,  if  that  is 
not  the  purpose,  such  broad  language 
should  not  be  used  in  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
intergovernmental  agreements  which  are 
proposed  to  be  made  under  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  None  have  been 
made  yet,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their 
nature. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  is  their  nature  to  be? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  They  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  agreements  for  the  purposes  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  they  to  be  treaties? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  suggest  that  they  will  be 
treaties,  that  is  his  privilege.  However, 
how  can  any  of  us  know  that  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  until  we  see  it.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  have  a  legal  mind 
which  enables  him  to  look  through  walls, 
and  so  forth ;  but  I  cannot  do  so.  I  have 
to  know  the  nature  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
fore  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  treaty  or 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to 
conclude,  for  it  is  getting  late. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wish  to  ask  what  sort  of 
agreements  the  Congress  is  to  be  asked 
to  make  with  respect  to  authorizations 
under  this  measure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Congress  will 
not  be  asked  to  authorize  anything  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  are  the  intergovern¬ 
mental  agreements  which  are  to  be  made 
under  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Anything  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  make  along  the  line  of  economic  and 


commercial  relations;  anything  which 
we  might  agree  to  along  those  lines. 
That  is  a  general  statement,  but  that  is 
all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  KEM.  By  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  will  we  be  authorizing  that 
such  agreements  be  made? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No,  of  course  not. 
We  do  not  need  to  authorize  them. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  are  we  doing  by 
means  of  this  measure,  with  respect  to 
such  agreements? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  not  agree¬ 
ing  to  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  decline  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  Senator,  for  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  information.  -  He  is 
interested,  rather,  in  lecturing  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  and  in  making  a  speech 
to  the  full  galleries.  So  I  have  to  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  recall  that  my  chief 
concern  about  point  4  was  with  respect 
to  the  future.  All  of  us  recall  that  a 
speech  was  made  by  an  aide  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  without 
any  authority  whatever  to  bind  the  Con¬ 
gress,  about  assisting  in  the  completion 
of  the  programs  and  the  plans  which 
were  made  under  this  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

For  that  reason,  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  offered  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  an  amendment  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  509.  Tlie  advancement  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  or  the  preparation  of  plans  for  proj¬ 
ects  as  authorized  under  this  title  does  not 
constitute  any  obligation  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  make  any  loans  or  grants  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  or  construction  of  any  project  or  for  the 
completion  of  any  program  devised  under 
this  title.  The  President  or  the  person  ad¬ 
ministering  this  title  under  his  direction 
shall  give  written  notice  to  each  recipient 
of  funds  or  beneficiary  under  this  title  that 
such  assistance  in  planning  or  programing 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  construction  or  execution 
of  any  project. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  the  Senator 
from  Texas  what  objection  raised  in 
the  conference  committee  caused  that 
amendment  to  be  deleted  from  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  objection  did 
not  come  from  the  Senate  conferees; 
it  came  from  the  House  conferees.  Since 
the  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
language  on  point  4  we  were  not  able 
to  get  the  amendment  included  in  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  about  the  amendment,  and  I  sup¬ 
ported  his  amendment  when  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Texas  very  kindly  accepted  it.  But 
I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  not  included 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  it  were  al¬ 
though  I  think  the  main  point  in  the 
Senator’s  proposal  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  language  of  the  House  bill. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  is  it  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  conference  report;  but  on 
one  page  of  the  conference  report  I  find 
the  statement  that — 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available 
only  where  the  President  determines  that 
the  country  being  assisted — 

( 1 )  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  — 

That  provision  clearly  implies,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  recipients  of  these  funds 
will  get  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  funds  for 
such  projects  which  may  be  constructed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  I  fear  very  much  that  in 
the  next  few  months  we  may  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  requests  for  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  in 
Afghanistan,  for  instance,  or  perhaps 
for  roads  in  Indonesia.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  very  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  requests  for  appropriations  for 
such  purposes,  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  that  I  supported  his 
amendment.  However,  no  one  of  the 
conferees  ever  contemplated  anything  of 
the  kind  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
just  referred  to — namely,  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  any  improvements  abroad,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  In  fact,  all  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  very  much  opposed  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  conferees  insisted  that  this  provision 
be  limited  to  one  for  technological  assist¬ 
ance,  not  for  investments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  what  construc¬ 
tion  would  the  Senator  from  Texas  place 
on  the  language  that — 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  being  assisted — 

(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  will  be  in  the 
event  that  a  program  is  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  United 
States  does  not  have  to  agree  to  such  a 
program.  The  Senator’s  argument  was 
that  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  come  before  us  with  a 
great  many  estimates  for  incompleted 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  apprehend  may  occur;  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  fear,  namely,  that  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  amendment  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  conference  report  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  recipient  countries  as 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  build  projects  which  are 
planned,  and  for  which  technical  assist¬ 
ance  is  given;  and  that  then  they  will 
approach  our  diplomatic  representatives, 
and  will  say  to  them,  “Our  people  under¬ 
stood  that  you  were  going  to  build  this 
project.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  just  what  language  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  talking  about 
the  language  in  section  407,  subsection 
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(c) .  In  other  words,  I  fear  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  recipient  countries  will  say 
“We  believed  that  you  were  going  to  help 
us  build  this  project.  If  you  do  not  do 
it,  we  are  going  to  turn  Communist.” 

Then  perhaps  the  State  Department 
would  tell  us,  “We  must  build  these  proj¬ 
ects  all  over  the  world,  because  if  we  do 
not,  those  countries  will  adopt  a  com¬ 
munistic  system.” 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  mat¬ 
ter  could  have  been  simplified  very  easily 
in  the  conference  report  by  including  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  technical  assistance  involves  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  create  or  construct  or  build 
projects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  impression  to 
which  I  have  referred  will  be  created  by 
the  refusal  to  include  such  provision  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  unduly 
alarmed  in  that  respect,  because  the 
language  at  the  beginning  of  section  407 
is — 

In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized 
in  section  405  of  this  title. 

And  section  405  begins  with  the  words : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  plan, 
undertake,  administer,  and  execute  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  any  United  States  Government  agency — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the 
conference  report  relates  only  to  “tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,”  not  to  building  roads, 
dams,  or  reservoirs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conference  report  relates  only  to 
“technical  cooperation,”  for  the  words 
of  the  conference  report  at  that  point 
are — 

Technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  any  United  States  Government  agency, 
and,  in  so  doing — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  "wish  to  observe  that  I  wish  I 
could  be  as  sanguine  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  that  would  be  the  ul¬ 
timate  result  of  the  failure  to  include  in 
this  measure  language  to  the  effect  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  on  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  and  he  is  a  much 
more  powerful  figure  on  that  committee 
than  the  Senator  from  Texas  ever  hopes 
to  be  on  any  committee.  All  in  the 
world  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
have  to  do,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  hap¬ 
pen — although  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
would — would  be  to  defeat  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the 
Senator’s  gentle  sarcasm  with  respect  to 
me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  sarcastic  at  all.  I  do  not 
yield  further,  if  the  Senator  is  going  to 
insult  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Very  well;  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  'from  Texas  considers  that  to  be  an 
insult,  I  shall  take  my  seat,  and  shall 
speak  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well;  let  the 
Senator  continue;  I  do  not  care. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  I  did  not  insult  him. 
He  knows  very  well  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  insulting  in  the  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Perhaps  I  used  too 
strong  a  term. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said  that  my  position  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  made  me 
much  more  important  than  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  in  regard  to  these  matters,  he  knew 
that  statement  by  him  was  made  either 
in  a  spirit  of  levity  or  in  a  spirit  of 
sarcasm.  It  had  to  be  either  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  will 
tolerate  the  Senator.  Is  that  all  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  to  say? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  merely  wish 
to  observe,  if  I  may  do  so  without  offense 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  yes;  the  Sena¬ 
tor  cannot  offend  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  His  position  in  the 
past,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  has  certainly  annulled 
any  minute  influence  I  might  have  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  be¬ 
cause,  when  the  authorizations  are 
passed  for  these  aid  programs,  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  is  immediately 
told  by  those  administering  them  that 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  secured  their  passage  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  placed  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appropriate  the  money.  That 
has  happened  time  and  again. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  never  told  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  did. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  never  told  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that.  And  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  anyone  told  me  that,  I 
would  tell  him  to  go  back  and  attend  to 
his  own  business,  that  I  knew  what  my 
obligations  and  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  were.  Anyone  with  sense  enough 
to  come  in  the  front  door,  knows  that 
an  authorization  is  never  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  had  made  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  said  that  those -charged  with 
responsibility  for  administering  the  pro¬ 
grams  had  made  that  statement  repeat¬ 
edly  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  tired  of  yielding  for  orator¬ 
ical  debates. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator,  in  view  of  the  language  which 
is  found  in  section  402,  along  this  line, 
for  instance,  in  subdivision  (b)  — 

The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  cf  the  world 
to  realize  their  full  capabilities. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  House  bill 
8083,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  which  is  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
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patch  today  on  the  ticker  tape?  A  por¬ 
tion  of  that  bill  reads : 

That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  its  people  as  well  as  that 
of  other  people  to  promote  the  development 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  objective  of  this  act  to 
further  this  policy  by  encouraging  productive 
investment  in  such  areas. 

To  that  end  the  bill  purports  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  by  giving — 
I  judge,  to  that  bank — the  power  “to 
guarantee  for  an  appropriate  fee  United 
States  private  capital  invested  in  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises  abroad,”  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  “that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  guaranties  at  any  one  time  out¬ 
standing  shall  not  exceed  $250,000,000.” 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that  bill, 
and  with  the  interpretation  that  certain 
Members  of  the  House  seem  to  have  put 
on  this  policy  of  encouraging  productive 
investment  in  such  areas,  to  promote  the 
development  of  economically  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  sorry,  too. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  a  House  bill.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  any  House  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  the  conference  report  on 
the  ECA  bill. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  much  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  section  402  of  the  conference 
report  was  put  in  it  at  the  request  of 
the  House  conferees?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  made  some  state¬ 
ment  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  said  it,  and  it  is 
correct,  as  I  intended. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
merely  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was  correct 
in  my  statement.  Now,  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  bill 
to  which  I  alluded? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  and  which 
has  been  considered  by  it,  a  bill,  House 
bill  8083,  which  provides  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  of  the  powers  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  providing  for  the  powers  of  that 
bank  “to  guarantee  for  an  appropriate 
fee  United  States  private  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  productive  enterprises  abroad.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes,  I  know  about 
that  bill,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  I  am  not 
concerned  at  the  present  time  with  the 
House  bill  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  yield  once 
more.  The  Senator  had  better  ask  all 
his  questions  quickly,  because  I  am  going 
to  cut  him  off. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  the  power  to  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  H.  R. 
8083,  one  of  the  intergovernmental 
agreements  which  are  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  402  of  the  conference  report? 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  language  of  the  House  bill  or 
what  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
means.  I  have  other  language  here — 
more  language  now  than  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  can  understand. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  guess  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  any  more  time.  I  decline  to 
yield  further,  Mr.  President. 

The  House  bill  called  for  $25,000,000 
for  the  point  4  program,  and  the  Senate 
bill  $45,000,000.  We  agreed  on  a  com¬ 
promise  and  fixed  the  amount  at  $35,- 
000,000.  So  Senators  can  be  relieved  of 
$10,000,000  worth  of  worry  in  that  re¬ 
gard. 

With  respect  to  the  children’s  fund, 
the  Senate  bill  carried  a  provision  for 
the  continuation  of  that  fund  for  an¬ 
other  year.  We  had  more  pressure, 
more  persuasion,  more  inducements,  and 
more  begging  to  include  that  again  than 
for  the  inclusion  of  any  other  feature  of 
the  bill.  The  House  version  contained 
nothing  about  the  children’s  fund.  The 
conferees  agreed  upon  an  authorization 
of  $15,000,000  to  enable  the  President  to 
contribute  to  the  United  Nations,  so  as 
to  support-permanent  arrangements  for 
international  children’s  welfare  work,  or 
to  make  contributions  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  there  was 
a  clause  relative  to  this  fund  in  a  bill 
which  passed  both  Houses.  That  bill 
carried  a  provision  that  the  children’s 
fund  should  expire  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Therefore,  if  it  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  all,  it  had  to  be  through  a  new 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  take  up 
more  time  of  the  Senate.  This  bill  has 
been  before  the  House.  It  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  on  two  former  occasions. 
We  have  in  two  instances  appropriated 
money  for  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  From  all  the  reports  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  our  efforts  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  western  Europe,  have  resulted  in 
much  advancement  and  progress.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  question  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  and  in  the  handling  of  our 
funds.  I  am  sure  mistakes  have  been 
made,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  by  1952 
the  European  nations  who  have  united 
in  this  program  will  be  so  nearly  rehabili¬ 
tated,  will  have  so  nearly  gotten  upon 
their  own  legs,  and  will  have  so  nearly 
rehabilitated  their  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  and  their  trade  one  with  another 
as  to  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  upward 
grade  in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  be 
expected  to  carry  on  a  program  of  this 
particular  nature  after  1952. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Under  point  4  the  pur¬ 
pose  apparently  would  be  to  encourage 
an  American  investor  to  go  into  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  where  it  may  require  2  or 
3  or  4  years  for  him  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  THYE.  Is  it  expected  that  we 
would  be  completely  out  from  under  any 


obligation  of  the  point  4  program  at  that 
time?  Am  I  to  understand  that? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  if  certain 
clauses  about  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  are  retained  in  the  bill.  We  might 
make  some  kind  of  intergovernmental 
agreements  looking  to  the  protection  and 
sanctity  of  property  and  also  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  persons.  That  would  be  the 
case  very  likely,  if  there  should  be  any 
response  on  the  part  of  other  govern¬ 
ments. 

I  have  very  little  faith  that  the  point 
4  program  will  result  in  large  invest¬ 
ments  abroad.  I  think,  however,  it  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  other  countries 
from  a  technological  standpoint.  They 
will  learn  something  of  our  skills,  our 
methods,  and  our  trades  which  will  be 
greatly  to  their  benefit. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  question  which  came 
into  my  mind  when  the  point  4  program 
was  first  considered  was  the  very  fact 
which  the  Senator  has  just  stated.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  will  continue. 
We  do  not  know  all  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Yet  we  encourage  investors,  by 
this  very  colloquy  today,  to  invest  their 
money  abroad,  and  at  the  end  of  2  or  3 
years  we  may  be  relieved  of  any  further 
responsibility.  But  the  investor  has  in¬ 
vested  his  money,  and  we  move  out  and 
leave  him  stranded  there.  He  may  be 
confronted  with  confiscation  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  He  may  have  invested  $10,000, 
$50,000,  or  $100,000,  and  he  cannot  take 
a  dollar  out  of  the  country  because  we 
shall  have  forsaken  him.  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  any  longer  in  protecting 
him  or  creating  an  atmosphere  which 
would  be  wholesome  for  his  type  of 
business. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already  ad¬ 
verted  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to 
the  clause  which  provides  for  making 
agreements  for  the  very  purpose  which 
the  Senator  has  mentioned.  It  is  not 
contemplated  that  we  shall  run  off  and 
leave  the  investors.  The  Senator  knows 
all  about  businessmen.  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them  also.  Do  not  worry 
about  businessmen  going  abroad  and 
saying,  “Do  what  you  please  with  my 
money.”  They  are  going  to  look  after 
their  own  interests.  If  they  are  robbed, 
it  will  be  done  while  they  are  asleep. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
demonstration  which  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  has  given  us.  It 
was  rather  amusing  to  see  the  money 
and  the  knife  come  out  of  his  pocket  as 
he  illustrated  his  point.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  think  a  businessman-  would  be 
very  cautious  and  careful  about  invest¬ 
ing  his  money  abroad. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  should  be.  He 
has  no  right  to  go  into  a  country  in  which 
he  knows  he  may  have- trouble,  and  in¬ 
volve  his  own  Government  in  trying  to 
protect  him  and  defend  him  through  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Does  the 
Senator  complain  about  that? 

Mr.  THYE.  The  very  colloquy  tak¬ 
ing  place  on  the  floor  indicates  that  a 
businessman  may  find  that  we  have 
created  a  “climate”  and  have  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  there  will  be 


an  atmosphere  friendly  to  him  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  investing  his  money 
abroad,  and  when  he  has  invested  his 
money  and  has  earned  a  few  thousand 
dollars  he  cannot  go  forward  unless  the 
atmosphere  continues  to  be  friendly  to 
him.  He  cannot  take  his  money  out,  or 
sell  his  property  and  relieve  himself 
from  any  future  obligations,  so  far  as  his 
money  and  property  are  concerned.  At 
the  end  of  3  or  4  years  is  the  Government 
still  going  to  maintain  some  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  businessman  who  invested  his 
money,  or  will  it  turn  away  and  leave  him 
cold  and  thereby  place  him  and  all  his 
earnings  and  his  investment  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  businessman  earns 
his  money  honestly  on  his  property  in  a 
foreign  nation,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  abandon 
him.  Even  after  2  years  it  will  inter¬ 
vene  and  tell  the  foreign  government, 
“You  cannot  do  this  to  my  citizens.”  We 
are  doing  that  every  day.  The  State 
Department  has  stacks  of  complaints  on 
which  it  is  working.  The  Government 
is  intervening  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  By  way  of  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
let  me  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  there  is,  first,  a  tech¬ 
nological  program  for  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $35,000,000,  limited  to  3  years,  and 
under  that  program  the  Government  can 
spend  funds  in  a  foreign  country  in 
which  it  believes  the  program  will  be  of 
assistance? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  can  contract 
either  here  or  abroad  so  as  to  go  forward 
and  create  technological  programs. 
That  is  the  Government  side  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  says  it 
is  limited  to  a  3-year  program.  It  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  contractual  obligation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  other  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  providing  an  atmosphere  for 
private  investment.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  inquires  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  withdraw  in  2  or  3  years 
and  leave  private  investors  in  foreign 
countries.  As  I  visualize  the  program,  it 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  the 
technological  program.  It  involves  dis¬ 
cussions  with  other  governments,  let  us 
say,  a  government  in  South  America — 
Peru,  for  example.  It  involves  possibly 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  atmosphere 
through  a  bilateral  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Governments.  Under 
such  a  bilateral  understanding  there  will 
be  provided  not  necessarily  any  guar¬ 
anty  to  the  investor.  He  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  put  his  funds  in  a  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  Peru.  If  he  does  so,  he  has  the 
understanding  of  the  bilateral  agreement 
creating  the  atmosphere  under  which  he 
invested  his  money.  That  is  an  entirely 
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different  program  from  the  technological 
program  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  rightly  says,  involves  an  obliga¬ 
tion  for  not  more  than  3  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  answers  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  and  does  not  deceive 
any  private  investor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  His  explanation  is  very  clear. 
Without  any  act  of  Congress,  without 
any  appropriation,  if  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  wants  to  go  to  South  America  or 
Central  America  and  make  an  invest¬ 
ment,  the  bill  does  not  mean  the  Govern¬ 
ment  abandons  him  and  leaves  him  open 
to  thieves  and  robbers.  The  United 
States  Government  insists  on  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  on  the  sanctity  of  his  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield,  first,  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
agreeing  with  the  Senator  that  at  the 
present  time  an  American  who  is  injured 
abroad  pursues  his  claim  through  the 
State  Department,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  move  in  its  fashion  to  redress 
his  injury;  but  he  is  an  old  man,  with  a 
hump  on  his  back,  before  anything  ever 
happens.  So  I  do  not  think  we  can  hold 
that  out  as  a  very  good  protection. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  exaggerating  very  greatly.  Only  rec¬ 
ently  there  was  a  settlement  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  happen  to  know  of 
many  claims  in  Mexico  which  are  still 
unsettled  and  have  been  since  the  time 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  are  some  in 
Mexico  which  ought  not  to  be  settled. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  Cuba  the  State 
Department  has  not  yet  settled  a  claim 
which  our  own  Supreme  Court  has  said 
is  valid. 

Some  American  businessmen  want 
guaranties  of  their  investments  when 
they  make  them  abroad.  Who  does  not 
want  such  guaranties?  An  American 
citizen  cannot  have  such  a  guaranty  on 
his  investment  at  home.  He  would  like 
to  be  guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of 
money  every  year.  So  would  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer.  The  business  community 
had  better  be  watching  carefully,  because 
if  it  is  good  for  them  it  will  be  good  for 
every  other  group  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  my  under¬ 
standing  is  correct,  there  is  in  this  bill 
no  guarantee  of  any  private  investment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  Question 
will  come  up  in  future  in  connection  with 
bilateral  understandings  which  may  be 
entered  into.  At  the  present  time, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  there 
are  opportunities  to  make  certain  obli¬ 
gations  on  the  part  of  the  Government— 


I  am  not  quite  sure  Just  how  far  they 
go — if  that  bank  so  desires.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assume  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
question. 

Mr.  .SALTONSTALL.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  in  the  form  of 
a  question  is  that  there  are  no  guar¬ 
anties,  so  far  as  private  investments  are 
concerned,  in  connection  with  point  4. 
There  are  guarantees  so  far  as  ECA  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  yield,  I  will  say 
that  is  correct.  We  felt  impelled  to  .ac¬ 
cept  some  modified  guaranty  in  order  to 
get  an  agreement  with  the  House. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  What  I  was  going  to 
say  was  that  there  are  no  express  guar¬ 
anties  under  point  4. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  has  said  is  correct. 
While  there  are  certain  guaranties  with 
relation  to  ECA,  there  are  no  guaranties 
so  far  as  this  article  is  concerned.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  a  favorable  atmos¬ 
phere  for  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  view  as  to  the  need  of  all  this  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  to  do  with  private  in¬ 
vestment? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  theory, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem  and  good  will  and  with  whom  I 
am  in  general  agreement,  that  this  is  an 
effort,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said,  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere, 
which  in  its  present  terms  probably 
would  not  induce  private  investment  to 
go  abroad. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  use  of 
putting  it  in  the  bill  in  conjunction  with 
the  provision  for  technical  assistance? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  technical  assist- 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  there. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Oh  yes.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  House  bill.  It  is  a  part  of 
this  whole  enterprise,  ds  I  see  it,  over  the 
long  pull  after  1952,  when  ECA  stops. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
theory  that  it  is  in  the  bill  as  a  part  of 
the  other  program? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  theory 
that  it  is  in  the  bill  in  order  to  afford 
private  investors  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  program  and  to  obtain  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  as  may  encourage  private 
investment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
opinion  that  this  is  in  the  bill  as  part  of 
a  larger  program,  as  distinguished  from 
the  limited  technical  aid  program? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question 
in  regard  to  title  V? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  if  the  effect  of  title 
V  is  to  give  the  President,  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  $15,000,000,  if  later  appropriated,  so 
that  he  may  make  “contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  any  subordinate  body 
thereof”  for  the  purpose  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Childrens  Fund? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  purpose. 
It  is  to  provide  the  President  with  $15,- 
000,000  so  that  he  may  cooperate  with  the 
emergency  program,  and  in  the  meantime 
probably  a  permanent  organization  will 
be  formed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  permit  the 
United  States  to  make  contributions  to 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  tell  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  the  use  of 
this  language:  “To  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations,  or  any  subordi¬ 
nate  body  thereof.”  As  I  understand, 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fun  is  a  subordinate  body  of  the  United 
Nations.  May  I  ask  if  World  Health  and 
Food  and  Agriculture  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  subordinate  bodies,  or  whether  they 
would  be  parallel  bodies? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  refers  to  subor¬ 
dinate  bodies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  other 
organizations  have  separate  governing 
bodies,  and  therefore  are  not  subordi¬ 
nate,  but  parallel.  Is  it  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
United  States  can  give  this  money  either 
to  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund,  World  Health,  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture,  or  to  any  new  organization 
which  may  be  formed? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  limited  to  some  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Children’s  Fund. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Children’s  Fund,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  true.  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  the  Children’s 
Fund  and  for  any  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment  that  may  be  developed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  could  not  be  shifted 
to  other  organizations? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  it  would 
have  to  come  within  the  designation  that 
it  must  be  a  subordinate  organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  now  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
that  Food  and  Agriculture  and  World 
Health  are  not  subordinate  because  they 
have  separate  governing  bodies,  and 
hence  would  be  ineligible? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  I  think  they  might  be  considered 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  being 
able  to  bring  back  this  concession.  Will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  an  ob¬ 
servation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  keep  his  eye  on  this 
matter,  because  if  we  may  judge  the 
State  Department  by  its  actions  in  the 
past,  it  has  been  the  enemy  and  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  and  it  is  likely  to  give 
advice  to  the  President  which  may  lead 
him  to  divert  the  funds  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  now  a  watchdog  on  this  matter 
to  see  that  this  fund  is  spent  for  the 
purposes  which  the  Senate  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  designed,  namely,  for  the  aid  of 
children  primarily  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  however,  that 
in  the  President’s  discretion  some  of 
this  money  may  be  allocated  to  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  However,  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  an  organization  which 
is  primarily  interested  in  children. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  not  Food  and 
Agriculture  or  World  Health. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  want  to 
mention  those  two  organizations  by 
name,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
look  very  carefully  into  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  is  a  going  organization,  and  to 
scrap  it  and  create  a  new  organization 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  all  to  scrap  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  ob¬ 
servation  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation,  I  am  very  glad 
to  say,  that  originally  the  International 
Childrens’  Emergency  Fund  was  an 
emergency  feeding  fund  growing  out  of 
the  war.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
some  time,  without  an  agreement  hav¬ 
ing  been  reached,  to  turn  it  into  a  per- 
mament  fund  under  the  United  Nations. 
What  is  done  by  the  conference  report 
is  to  make  funds  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  so  that  he 
may  work  toward  setting  up  a  permanent 
organization  or,  as  it  is  said  in  section 
501  (a),  “to  support  permanent  ar¬ 
rangements  within  the  United  Nations 
structure  for  international  children’s 
welfare  work.”  In  subsection  (b)  it  is 
provided: 

If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  the 
President  deems  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  out  of  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  Internatienal  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

The  reason  that  it  was  dealt  with  in 
this  way  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  carrying  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  on  the  basis  of  a 
72-percent  contribution  by  the  United 
States  as  against  28  percent  by  the  other 
nations.  If  we  were  to  continue  it  as 


heretofore  with  that  percentage,  prob¬ 
ably  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  put 
into  effect  the  permanent  plan,  under 
which  we  would  contribute  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary,  on  the  basis  of  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  activities,  with 
60  percent  being  contributed  by  other 
countries.  Therefore,  it  seemed  wise  to 
pursue  this  course  until  a  permanent 
structure  was  erected.  This  provision 
was  inserted  on  the  insistence  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  because  the  House  had 
determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  cause.  We  were  confident 
that  the  whole  plan  would  die  unless  we 
provided  for  some  continuing  plan.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  reasonable  way  to  do  it 
until  a  permanent  plan  is  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  whose  contributions  to 
this  matter  have  been  very  great.  May 
I  ask  his  opinion  on  this  point:  Sup¬ 
pose  the  State  Department  gives  the 
President  advice  that  he  should  not 
make  any  contributions  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  fund,  and  should  shut  off  all 
money  to  it,  with  no  other  organization 
being  created  to  take  its  place.  Would 
that  advice,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  be  a  breach  of  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  ^Jersey.  It  would 
be  a  breach,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  for  one,  and  I  think  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
also,  would  be  glad  to  wait  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  give  to  him 
our  interpretation  of  what  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  that 
members  of  the  State  Department  will 
read  the  Congressional  Record  to  find 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  still  have  the  floor, 
or  has  he  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  statement 
about  the  matter  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  point  has  been  raised,  and  I 
think  as  one  member  of  the  committee 
I  should  make  a  little  ^explanation  of  my 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  some 
of  its  provisions  got  into  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  discussion  of 
point  4  came  up  because  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were  opposed  to  fixing  guaranties, 
under  ECA  or  otherwise,  to  any  business 
enterprise  which  wanted  to  go  abroad 
and  do  business  there. 

In  the  Senate  version  of'  the  bill  we 
merely  provided  for  technical  assistance 
for  a  period  limited  to  the  life  of  ECA, 
which  was  to  1952,  and  2  years  beyond 
that,  making  it  1954  or  1955. 

When  we  met  with  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  we  found  their  object  was  to  limit 
the  bill  to  the  other  assistance,  to  which 


they  added  the  provision  for  what  they 
called  favorable  climate  for  business  en¬ 
terprises  which  might  go  abroad,  which 
might  relieve  the  United  States  of  mak¬ 
ing  grants  for  dollar  aid  because  of  the 
amount  private  enterprise  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  put  into  business,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  the  dollar  situation. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  the 
House  provision,  and  I  may  say  for  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
investment  were  inserted  by  the  House 
in  collaboration  with  a  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  from  this  side.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
Mr.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
House,  were  interested.  In  fact,  it  was 
largely  inspired  by  the  Massachusetts 
representatives  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  on  the  theory  that  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  presented  for  business  to  go 
abroad  might  relieve  the  burdens  in  the 
future  on  ECA.  However,  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  bill  about  any  guaranty 
of  any  sort  or  description. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi'.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What,  then,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  language  in  the  report? 
If  it  does  not  do  anything,  how  does 
it  create  a  favorable  climate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  if  the  Senator  will  really  read  it 
with  care,  he  will  see  what  the  attempt 
is,  namely,  to  create  a  climate,  by  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  with  countries  to 
which  our  investors  want  to  go. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  the  Senator  now 
saying  that  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
does  lay  a  foundation  for  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
this  bill  does  lay  a  foundation  for  that, 
if  during  the  life  of  ECA  private  citizens 
desire  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and 
invest  their  money. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  does  it  do  for 
such  persons?  The  Senator  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  tell  me.  I  am  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion.  What  does  it  do  for  such  persons? 
Let  us  assume  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  who  sits 
before  me,  desires  to  start  a  business  in 
Brazil.  What  does  the  bill  do  for  him? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  Brazil  nuts.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  prevents 
abuse  of  the  investor.  It  protects  him 
against  undue  discrimination. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  it  establish  such 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then,  what  is  the 
use  of  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  best 
I  can  do  is  to  use  the  language  of  the 
House  conferees,  and  say  that  it  is  to 
create  a  climate  which  will  be  favorable 
to  American  business,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  invest  in  these  countries,  and 
take  off  us  the  burden  of  making  grants. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
felt  that  this  whole  program  had  to  do 
with  the  objectives  of  ECA.  I  was  in 
favor  of  not  putting  this  new  program 
in.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  short-term 
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technical-aid  program.  But  we  made  a 
compromise  with  the  House  conferees, 
because  they  were  insistent  on  certain 
guaranties  in  the  early  part  of  the  bill, 
and  we  finally  agreed  to  leave  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  to  create  this  climate,  if  they 
would  take  out  the  guaranties  which  we 
were  opposing. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Coming  back  to  the 
climate,  what  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  merely 
consists  of  a  little  further  definition  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  which  the  Senator  used  as 
an  example,  for  the  protection  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  investor  going  into  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  bill  itself 
give  those  advantages  to  him? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  merely 
provides  that  bilateral  agreements  may 
be  made  to  create  such  a  climate  as  will 
enable  him  to  have  greater  protection 
from  the  government  than  otherwise  he 
would  have. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is,  in  the  future 
something  might  happen  by  way  of  a 
private  bilateral  agreement,  or  other¬ 
wise,  whereby  something  favorable  might 
happen.  Is  that  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;,  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  does  this  lan¬ 
guage  help  the  American  investor? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  were  an  Ameri¬ 
can  investor  wanting  to  invest,  we  will 
say,  in  the  Par  East,  let  us  say  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  I  think  he  would  feel  some  security 
if  the  United  States  Government  were 
willing  to  make  an  agreement  with  In¬ 
donesia  by  which  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  as  a  businessman,  might  have 
certain  protections  in  going  into  that 
country  and  starting  a  business. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Now  I  am  getting  to 
what  I  want  to  find  out.  Does  the  bill 
give  me  that  protection? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  bill 
provides  for  protecting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  investing  his  funds. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Under  this  authority 
there  would  be  an  effort  to  make  agree¬ 
ments,  would  there? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  the  countries  concerned,  to 
give,  the  protection  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  point  4  program,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that.  I  would  say  also  that 
it  adds  to  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  The  House  has  been  working  for 
over  a  year,  with  the  collaboration  of 
some  Senators,  on  a  program  setting  up 
a  plan  of  this  kind  so  as  to  furnish  an 
incentive  for  business  to  go  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  invest  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  underdeveloped  areas,  or  areas 
where  there  is  need  for  dollars.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  give  assurance  that  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  its  citizens  who 
may  desire  to  invest  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russell  amendment  has  been 
eliminated,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  not 
sure  it  has  been  eliminated.  I  do  not  re¬ 


call  what  the  language  of  the  Russell 
amendment  was,  but  I  read  from  section 
416,  subparagraph  (b) : 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  Implied 
commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any 
international  organization. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  does  not  re¬ 
quire  our  agents  to  bring  to  the  specific 
attention  of  the  beneficiary  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  there  is  no  obligation  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  statement  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Russell  amend¬ 
ment  was  intended  to  make  it  very  clear, 
by  direct  representation  to  every  bene¬ 
ficiary,  that  giving  this  technical  as¬ 
sistance  would  not  carry  any  other  im¬ 
plication,  and  this  language  does  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator 
read  section  416  (b)  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
read  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  as  com¬ 
prehensive,  probably,  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  because 
it  says: 

Nothing — 

That  does  not  mean  “something,”  it 
means  “nothing” — 

Nothing  in  this  title — 

And  this  is  the  only  title  it  refers  to, 
so  that  it  cannot  mean  any  other  title — 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed — 

That  means  it  does  not  intend  to  do  it, 
but  if  it  is  done  without  the  intention  of 
having  it  done,  it  shall  not  be  so  con¬ 
strued — 

as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment — 

If  anyone  makes  an  express  commit¬ 
ment,  that  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  not 
applicable  here.  If  one  makes  an  im¬ 
plied  commitment,  that  is  another  thing, 
and  it  is  not  applicable.  There  can  be 
neither  an  expressed  nor  an  implied 
commitment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  recall - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  I 
continue — 

to  provide  any  specific  assistance,  whether 
of  funds — 

They  cannot  get  any  money  under  it, 
not  a  cent,  not  a  dime,  not  a  nickel,  not 
a  quarter — 

whether  of  funds,  commodities — 

No  food,  no  clothes,  no  shoes,  no  hats, 
no  furniture,  no  nothing  in  the  way  of 
commodities — 
or  services — 

They  cannot  make  a  man  work,  can¬ 
not  give  him  a  job — 

to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

If  that  does  not  cover  the  landscape, 
I  do  not  know  what  could. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  will  recall  that  in  our 
discussion  of  this  matter  we  talked  it 


over  quite  fully,  and  we  agreed  we  could 
not  make  the  language  any  clearer  or 
more  distinct  than  it  is.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  I  explained 
my  point,  when  I  spoke  of  the  Russell 
amendment.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  required  that 
every  agreement  would  have  to  tell  every 
beneficiary  in  express  terms  that  he  must 
not  figure  on  anything  else  than  what 
was  plainly  stated  there.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  a  short 
while  ago  made  it  very  clear  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  elimination  of  his 
amendment. 

I  bring  to  the  Senator’s  attention  a 
clause  which  was  in  the  Russell  amend¬ 
ment,  which  had  a  strong  appeal  to  me 
as  having  curative  value  for  the  defects 
of  the  original  bill;  and  that  was  the  5- 
year  term.  The  Senator  from  Texas  tells 
me  that  the  5 -year  term  is  out  of  the  bill, 
which  carries  implications  of  perman¬ 
ency  which  the  Senator  assured  me  were 
not  present.  What  has  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  What  I 
have  tried  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  is  that  the  bill  which  went 
to  the  conferees  in  just  the  form  in  which 
we  passed  it,  contained  the  5-year  term. 
We  had  discussions  with  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  technical 
assistance  program  is  still  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  But  not  the  5-year 
limitation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Not  the 
5-year  limitation.  But  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  themselves  obviously  will  come 
to  an  end  when  the  whole  program  stops, 
except  for  commitments  which  may  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  treaties.  We 
have  limited  those  commitments,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  to  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  matter,  as  the  life  of  the  bill  goes  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  It 
is  my  own  construction  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  if  we  had  held  out 
against  the  House  conferees  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN,  Oh,  wise  indeed  is 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  was 
my  own  desire  originally.  But  when  it 
came  to  agreeing  with  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  we  got  them  to 
give  up  all  the  guaranties  to  which  we 
objected,  to  which  I  would  not  consent — 
I  was  opposed  to  guaranties  of  any 
kind — and  we  gave  up  our  position  as 
to  private  investments,  to  the  end  that 
the  ECA  funds  would  not  have  to  be 
used  in  the  form  of  dollars  given  by  the 
Government,  but  as  we  hoped,  could  be 
provided  by  private  investment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  This  matter  came 
to  the  Senate  in  the  relatively  simpli¬ 
fied  form  which  it  took  after  2  days 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  were  assured 
that  it  was  a  simple  little  thing;  that 
we  did  not  need  to  become  alarmed  about 
it;  that  it  contained  no  larger  impli- 
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cations.  Now,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  we  are  em¬ 
barked  at  the  beginning  with  full  point 
4.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we 
should  go  into  a  program  of  that  kind 
on  the  basis  of  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  that  that  is  the  case,  because 
the  House  conducted  long  and  extended 
debates  on  the  subject;  it  was  in  the 
House  bill,  and  the  House  conferees  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it  as  a  condition  for  taking 
out  the  guaranties  to  which  we  would 
not  consent.  I  will  admit  that  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
being  opposed  to  the  change,  I  could 
not  find  anything  in  it  to  indicate  that 
we  are  embarking  upon  a  series  of  com¬ 
mitments,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said.  We  are  simply  indicating  that 
if  private  citizens  want  to  invest  funds 
in  other  countries  before  the  end  of  the 
5  years,  or  even  after,  it  is  the  policy  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Indonesia  or 
with  Burma  or  with  other  countries, 
whereby  we  try  to  protect  the  invest¬ 
ments  against  abuses  that  might  occur. 
We  do  not  guarantee  a  thing.  We  sim¬ 
ply  try  to  create  a  climate  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  which 
is  favorable,  so  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  might  want  to  build  a  power 
plant — and  I  know  how  imaginative 
Colorado  people  are — or  invest  in  a 
power  plant  in  Indonesia,  his  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  protected.  He  would  not 
make  such  an  investment  unless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  said  to 
Indonesia,  “If  Senator  Millikin  goes  to 
your  country  with  his  friends  and  capi¬ 
tal,  we  expect  to  have  him  treated  as 
other  people  should  be  treated  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  matters  of  that  kind,  and  we 
will  expect  the  usual  international 
courtesy.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  went  into  Indonesia  with  his 
money,  he  would  expect  to  take  the  risks 
of  the  venture  and  not  ask  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  to  assume  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  went  there  he 
would  take  the  risks,  of  course,  and  this 
bill  would  let  him  take  the  risks,  but 
under  the  bill  he  would  receive  the  usual 
international  amenities,  such  as  are 
given  by  his  own  Government,  and  have 
some  assurance  that  the  country  in 
which  he  made  his  investment  would 
protect  him  in  the  usual  way  from  un¬ 
due  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  merely  make  the 
observation  that  the  Senator  has  held 
out  the  most  barren  sort  of  help  to  the 
American  investor.  We  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  diplomatic  processes  all  over  the 
world  for  years  and  years  to  protect  the 
American  investor.  He  is  not  protected. 
If  anyone  raises  serious  question  about 
that  I  will  bring  cases  to  the  Senate 
which  will  stack  up  that  high  [indicat¬ 
ing],  or  even  higher. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  to 
gather  that  the  Senator  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  should  offer  no  protection, 
no  encouragement,  no  inducement  of 
any  kind,  nature  or  description,  for 
Americans  to  invest  abroad  in  these 
troublous  times? 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  take  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  foreign  country  is  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  whether  our  money  is  safe  with¬ 
in  its  boundaries,  and  that  we  should  not 
supply  weaknesses  in  the  programs  of 
the  foreign  countries.  We  should  not 
absorb  their  weaknesses.  We  should  say 
to  foreign  countries  that  if  they  want 
American  investments,  through  their 
own  internal  management,  through  their 
own  internal  treatments  of  our  money, 
they  must  be  fair  to  our  investors;  that 
our  banks  are  bulging  with  money  ready 
for  venture  capital  and  it  will  flow  there 
whenever  the  investors  receive  that  sort 
of  guaranty;  but  the  burden  of  guar¬ 
anties  should  fall  not  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  these 
provisions  I  can  find  no  case  in  which 
the  guaranty  would  fall  upon  the 
American  taxpayer.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  bill  as  the  Senator  has  just 
described.  We  have  made  no  commit¬ 
ments.  We  are  saying  to  the  other  gov¬ 
ernments,  “You  must  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  to  protect  our  people  by 
offering  the  necesary  atmosphere  for  suc¬ 
cessful  investment.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  has  offered  nothing. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  receive  a 
little  more  information  about  the  inter¬ 
governmental  agreements  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (c)  of  section  402.  Are 
these  agreements  treaties,  or  are  they 
executive  agreements,  or  are  they 
neither? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  section  405  he  will 
see  what  they  are.  Section  402  contains 
preliminary  findings.  Paragraph  (c)  of 
section  402  contains  findings  that  we 
need  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 
and  so  forth,  if  they  are  to  go  into  other 
countries  and  invest  their  funds.  Sec¬ 
tion  405,  as  I  recall - 

Mr.  KEM.  I  refer  to  paragraph  (e)  of 
that  section. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That 
paragraph  provides: 

To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation 
programs — 

And  so  forth.  We  find  in  section  407 
the  following: 

In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
section  405  of  this  title — 

And  there  are  certain  paragraphs  in¬ 
dicating  the  kind  of  things  we  would 
expect  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
agreements  in  order  to  protect  the  in¬ 
vestor. 

Mr.  KEM.  When  the  agreement  is 
made  is  it  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Senate?  Is  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  necessary  in  order  that  it 
shall  become  effective? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
think  if  the  program  is  approved,  the 
President,  under  this  program,  would  be 
authorized  to  make  agreements  which 
met  the  simple  conditions  provided  in 
the  bill.  In  it  there  are  no  commitments 
by  us  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  The 
bill  simply  indicates  the  kind  of  a  set-up 
we  would  ask  of  a  foreign  country, 


especially  an  undeveloped  country;  the 
kind  of  things  we  would  expect  such  a 
country  to  do.  We  would  expect  it  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  our  coun¬ 
try  that  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  to  use  his  case  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  as  I  previously  did  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  wants  to 
make  an  investment  in  a  country — and  I 
make  mention  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  or,  let  us  say  Korea,  which 
is  a  sort  of  a  protectorate  of  ours — if 
the  Senator  should  go  there  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  we  would  expect  the  Koreans  or 
the  Indonesians,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  make  a  reasonable  contract  involving 
these  points. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  such  contracts  be 
binding  upon  the  United  States  without 
any  further  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  will  find  any  obliga¬ 
tions  that  commit  the  United  States  in 
any  way  in  dollars  or  cents  or  com¬ 
modities.  We  have  distinctly  said  we  are 
not  committed  in  such  manner. 

Mr.  KEM.  What  is  the  use  of  making 
contracts  if  nothing  is  gained  thereby? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  con¬ 
tracts  are  to  protect  the  investor. 

Mr.  KEM.  Are  they  unilateral  con¬ 
tracts,  binding  the  other  party,  but  not 
binding  us  to  anything? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  bill 
would  create  the  climate  under  which 
our  investors  would  invest  in  foreign 
countries.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  those  countries.  I  consider  that 
to  be  a  good  consideration  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  might  be  made.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  just  done  in  a 
bilateral  contract  with  Uruguay.  This 
type  of  agreement  has  been  just 
approved. 

Mr.  KEM.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  contract  is  wholly  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  are  no  executory  provisions  on  our 
part  at  all?. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  whole  program  involves  reciprocal 
benefits  to  both  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  on  the  other  side,  but  not 
in  the  form  of  dollar-and-cents  com¬ 
mitments,  to  judge  from  anything  I 
could  find  by  reading  the  conference 
report.  In  reading  it,  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  so  terrible  is  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  say  that  I  was  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  this  proposal  as  an  action  on 
our  part  in  the  ECA  era. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  conference  re¬ 
port  contemplate  any  executory  com¬ 
mitments  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  With  that 
question  in  mind,  I  would  have  to  read 
the  conference  report  very  carefully,  in 
order  to  see.  I  did  not  have  in  mind 
that  there  are  any  commitments  which 
concerned  me. 

Mr.  KEM.  Assuming  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  does  involve  executory 
commitments  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  such  agreements  or 
commitments  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  it  took 
the  form  of  a  treaty  with  another  coun¬ 
try,  certainly  it  should ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  it  took  the  form  of  an 
executory  agreement,  it  would  require 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
the  pending  agreement  with  Uruguay  is 
definitely  a  treaty.  Our  committee  has 
reported  it  favorably.  It  will  be  before 
the  Senate  presently  for  ratification  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty. 

I  assume  that  these  agreements  will  be 
in  the  same  form  as  that  one. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  the  Congress  rely  upon 
that,  in  connection  with  its  vote  on  this 
measure — namely,  that  under  this  meas¬ 
ure  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  undertake  to  make  any 
agreements  which  are  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a 

treaty?  , , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
say  that  if  any  treaties  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  were  involved,  that 
would  be  the  way  to  deal  with  them. 

However,  I  would  have  to  study  the 
conference  report  further  in  order  to  be 
able  to  answer  in  detail  the  Senator’s 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
conference  report,  would  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  be  authorized 
to  make  an  agreement  to  extend  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  a  country  behind  the 
iron  curtain? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Possibly 
the  language  of  the  conference  report 
might  be  construed  in  that  way;  but 
I  know  from  the  conversations  we  had  in 
the  conference  committee  that  the  idea 
was  that  the  entire  purpose  of  extending 
technical  assistance  was  to  help  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  resisting  Communist  in¬ 
filtration,  just  as  we  used  the  EC  A  funds 
in  the  case  of  the  cooperating  countries 
in  Europe  to  prevent  the  furtherance 
of  the  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  KEM.  Having  in  mind  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
in  the  past — for  instance,  at  Potsdam — 
made  with  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain  certain  agreements  which  added 
greatly  to  their  political  and  economic 
resources,  should  not  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  case  safeguard  the  peo¬ 
ples’  rights,  to  the  extent  that  no  such 
agreement  made  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  would  be  valid  and 
binding? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if  such  an 
agreement  came  before  the  committee, 
I  can  assure  the  Senator — although  I 
cannot  necessarily  commit  my  col¬ 
leagues — that  I  would  be  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  any  agreement  proposing  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  any  of  the 
Communist  countries  or  satellites. 

Mr.  KEM.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  agree,  will  he,  that  the  trouble 
was  that  the  transactions  at  Yalta  and 
at  Potsdam  never  came  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that,  and  I  continue  to  be  critical  of  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Should  not  a  burnt  child 
avoid  the  fire?  • 

Mr  ."SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course 
a  burnt  child  should  avoid  the  fire. 

Mr.  KEM.  So  should  not  we  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar 
transactions  under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure? 

-Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  would  be  used 
to  aid  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  section  402  (a) ,  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  particularly  the  first 
sentence.  That  seems  to  me  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  could  be  used  to  aid  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  the  sentence  which 
puts  me  on  my  guard.  It  reads: 

The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  a  common  interest  in  the  free¬ 
dom  and  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  all  peoples. 

In  other  words,  that  provision  includes 
equally  the  peoples  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  and  the  peoples  in  front  of  the  iron 
curtain.  That  is  what  that  language 
means;  it  means  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  con¬ 
strue  that  language  to  mean  free  peoples 
and  peoples  who  have  a  common  interest 
in  freedom. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that,  in  a  technical  sense,  he  has  read 
correctly  that  portion  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose, 
if  I  may  receive  consent  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  please  tell  us  what  are  the 
“free  peoples’’  of  the  “underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world?” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  response  to 
the  question  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  always 
phrases  his  questions  most  carefully  and 
to  his  best  advantage,  I  would  say  that  I 
would  conceive  that  perhaps  idealist¬ 
ically  all  people  want  to  be  free.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  many  underdeveloped 
people  today - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  is  proposed  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  does  not  refer  to  “people  who  want 
to  be  free.” 

My  question  is,  Who  are  the  “free  peo¬ 
ples”  of  the  “underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world”? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Indonesia  is  an 
example  of  what  I  mean. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  the  people  of  Indonesia  are  a 
free  people? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  They  are  people 
who  are  attempting  at  the  present  time 
with  their  very  lives,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  entire  background  of  their  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  few  years,  to  help  them- 

SfelVGS. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  say  that  the  people 
of  the  countries  of  Africa  are  “free  peo¬ 
ples”? 

Mi-.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  that 
was  a  question  which  was  more  abstruse. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  the  people  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  going 
over  toward  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  free 
peoples? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  that 
in  that  area  there  are  countries — Libya, 
for  instance — which,  with  our  help,  have 
been  making  tremendous  progress. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  term  “free  peo¬ 
ples”  is  another  climacteric  term,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  wrong.  It  is  an  idealistic  term. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  full  of  obscur¬ 
ing  smog,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  do  not  find  in  this 
title  of  the  conference  report  the  expres¬ 
sion  “free  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.”  So  I  wonder  where 
the  Senator  gets  that  term. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  used  that  phrase. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report,  in  title  IV,  refers  to 
“all  peoples.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Let  me  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  line  of  section  402 
(a)  of  the  conference  report,  in  title  IV, 
we  find  the  following: 
in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  all 
peoples. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  we  should  read  the  entire  sentence, 
as  follows: 

The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  a  common  interest  in  the  free¬ 
dom  and  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  all  peoples. 

I  will  stand  by  that,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will,  too. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  that  language  the  President  would 
be  fully  justified  in  saying,  “I  am  going  to 
try  to  free  some  of  the  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  so  I  will  extend  them 
some  technological  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  the  ECA  Act  of  1950.” 

The  question  I  have  asked  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
this:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  permit  the  President  to  do  that,  if  he 
sees  fit? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows 
that  so  far  as  the  EGA  Act  is  concerned, 
it  is  limited  to  the  ECA  cooperating  coun- 
trios 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
not  gone  beyond  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Some  implications  of  the  sort  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  suggested  may  be 
drawn  from  the  language  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report;  but  of  course  we  had  no  pur¬ 
pose  or  intention  of  that  sort.  Certainly 
any  bilateral  agreement  which  would  be 
made  would  not  be  made,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  with  any  of  the  satellite  countries  or 
any  of  the  iron  curtain  countries  or  any 
countries  that  deny  people  their  freedom. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  satellite 
countries  are  countries  where  people  are 
free,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  help  coun¬ 
tries  where  people  are  not  free. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  does  not  mean  to  suggest,  does  he, 
that  title  IV  is  confined  to  the  Marshall 
plan  countries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  When  we 
discussed  this,  the  matter,  it  was  our 
thought  that  we  would  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection,  primarily,  of  dealing  with  the 
southeast  Asia  situation,  for  instance, 
the  situation  in  Indonesia,  the  situation 
in  Burma,  and  so  forth,  where,  if  the 
people  are  helped  by  that  means,  not  by 
force  of  arms,  they  might  be  aided  in 
resisting  the  tide  of  communism. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  that 
would  not  include  the  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope  behind  the  iron  curtain? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  We 
also  had  in  mind  countries  in  South 
America,  and  so  forth — in  other  words, 
countries  where  there  is'  danger  of  the 
infiltration  of  Communist  ideas. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  al¬ 
though  I  was  about  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mi-.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  a 
question  which  was  asked  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  perhaps  there  was  one  thought  the  _ 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  with  whose 
point  of  view  I  am  in  accord,  could  have 
added  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  favorable  atmosphere  so  as  to 
enable  private  investors  to  put  their 
funds  in  other  countries.  While  I  agree 
we  do  not  offer  much,  if  anything,  though 
it  is  a  start  or  a  preliminary  suggestion 
for  working  out  this  problem,  yet  there 
is  an  underlying  thought  which  certainly 
is  in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  is  in  my 
heart  today.  That  is  our  own  security — 
the  security  of  our  own  people  in  this 
country.  We  know  that  our  own  security 
will  be  promoted  by  building  up  other 
nations  whose  peoples  are  animated  by 
the  desire  to  be  free  and  to  lead  a  better 
existence.  If  through  bilateral  agree¬ 


ments  we  can  properly  encourage  our 
citizens  who  have  the  funds  to  invest, 
to  go  into  those  countries  in  the  proper 
atmosphere,  we  are  then  building  up  se¬ 
curity  for  our  own  people,  our  owfi  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  children  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  real  motive  behind  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  that,  and 
of  course  my  own  experience  last  year 
in  the  Far  East  gave  rise  to  that  very 
thought.  What  do  those  people  want? 
They  want  help  so  they  can  get  on  their 
own  feet  and  rid  themselves  of  the  old 
imperialism  and  the  old  colonialisms  and 
be  free.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
spirit  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

As  I  say,  I  originally  felt  that  this 
proposal  should  not  be  tied  into  the 
pending  ECA  bill,  but  should  be  regarded 
as  something  for  the  future.  But  I 
found  nothing  in  it  that  was  in  any  way 
detrimental  or  threatening,  or  calculated 
to  carry  it  beyond  anything  we  have  done 
before.  I  did  not  write  the  bill.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  per¬ 
haps  there  are  more  words  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  than  are  necessary,  but  the  spirit 
back  of  it  is  that  of  helpfulness  to  those 
who  need  help  by  the  use  of  private 
funds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Abso¬ 
lutely.  That  is  vital  in  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  The  whole  ECA  program  is  built 
around  security.  We  would  not  have 
been  going  beyond  a  humanitarian  effort, 
had  it  not  been  for  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN  and  Mr.  HUNT  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield;  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SMITPI  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  going 
to  yield  the  floor,  after  I  finish  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  generous  and  very  helpful. 

ANACOSTIA  RIVES  FROM  EAST  CAPITO 

STREET 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  out  of  order,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  House  bill  7341, 
Calendar  No.  1574. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  biM  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk/  A  bill  (H.  R.  7341) 
*to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con¬ 
struct  a  bridge  over  the  Anacostia  River 
!n  the  vicinity  c/  East  Capitol  Street,  and 
/or  other  purposes. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

dABTONSTALL.  Reserving  the 
pfeject,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
from  Wyoming  one  or  two  ques- 
.He  has  called  my  attention  to 
ill.  It  involves  the  authorization 
;w  bridge  over  the  Anacostia  River 
ultimate  expense  of  $12,000,000. 
n/re  are  several  amendments.  This  is 
a  late  hour  in  the  Senate.  We  have  not 
fad  a  quorum.  What  assurance  can  the 
Senator  give  me  that  there  is  no  objec- 
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don  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  an  im¬ 
portant  measure  of  this  kind?  I  realize- 
;he  need  for  speedy  action. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  Senator  frot 
Massachusetts  for  asking  that  question, 
and  I  beg  to  advise  him  that  first?  of 
course,  the  bill  has  passed  the  lions/  It 
las  been  acted  upon  by  the  subcommittee 
if  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  was  reported  uns^imous- 
.y  by  the  full  committee.  It  isApproved 
cy  the  National  Park  Service,  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  Bureau  cl  the  Budg- 
t,  the  Eureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the 
ational  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
'ommission,  and  in  respect  to  design  it 
ill  be  passed  upon  by  th£  Commission  of 
Ine  Arts.  I  think  I  cAn  very  honestly 
;ay  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  t^ere  is  absolutely  no 
bjection  to  this  billon  the  part  of  any- 
»ne,  so  far  as  I  kno/.  The  urgency  of  it 
am  sure  the  Senator  understands. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
ivill  the  Senatomueld? 

Mr.  HUNT.  A  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
enator  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  HENI^tlCKSGN.  I  should  like  to 
say  as  a  nfember  of  the  subcommittee 
that  I  confirm  everything  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  frorr/' Wyoming  has  said.  The  hear¬ 
ings  wefe  unanimous;  that  is  to  say, 
everyone  was  in  accord.  The  need  for 
the  obstruction  of  this  bridge  was  well 
sstablished.  Even  the  dispute  as  to  its 
location  was  resolved  with  complete  ac- 
coi-'cl  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  present. 

■  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  state  that  so  far 
as  he  knows  there  is  no  objection  by  any 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that 
;in  his  opinion  no  one’s  rights  are  being 
infringed  upon? 

j  Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
jl  gladly  state  that  there  was  no  objec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  anyone,  either  on  the 
[opposite  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  this  side 
'of  the  aisle,  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  outside  the 
District. 

\  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
thHs  bridge. 

?^r.  HUNT.  It  is  urgently  needed. 

ThV VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jectiomflo  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  YV 

There  Being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7341)  to  aul^prize  and  direct  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ofVie  District  of  Columbia 
to  construct  a  CTddge  over  the  Anacostia 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Capitol 
Street,  and  for  ovber  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  bVthe  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  1,  line  >6,  to  strike  out 
the  word  “line”  and  insert  “vicinity”; 
on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to 'insert:  “The 
Commissioners  of  the  District,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  are  further  authorized  anU  directed 
to  proceed  to  acquire  sufficient  land 
along,  or  in  close  proximity  to.^Kenil- 
worth  Avenue  in  the  District  of  Cc 
bia,  for  a  right-of-way  of  adequate  w!  th 
for  the  construction  of  a  controlled 
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cess  road  to  interconnect  the  Washing- 
tob-Annapolis  Freeway  and  the  Balti- 
m ore- Washington  Parkway  with  said 
bridgte  and  its  east  approaches  at  or  near 
the  point  where  Kenilworth  Avenue,  if 
extended,  would  intersect  said  bridge  and 
its  east  approaches”;  and  on  page  3, 
line  23,  after  the  word  “Commission”  to 
insert  “and  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts”. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

IDEALS  FOR  AMERICAN  LIBERTY  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
on  last  Sunday,  May  21,  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Capital  City  gathered  to  mass 
the  colors  at  the  Washington  Cathedral 
and  to  honor  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Nation  who  have  fought  and  sacrificed 
for  the  ideals  of  American  liberty  and 
independence,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  reded¬ 
icate  themselves  to  the  things  of  God. 

The  principal  address  on  that  occasion 
was  delivered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin],  who  is  himself  an  outstanding  de¬ 
fender  of  his  country  in  peace  and  war. 
So  inspiring  is  the  message,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  it  merits  the  careful  study  of 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  whose  de¬ 
votion  to  God  and  country  come  first  in 
their  scheme  of  things. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  address  deliverd  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  today  in  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
buildings,  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God. 

We  meet  In  the  most  beautiful  capital  city 
of  the  earth,  in  the  greatest  Nation  of  all 
time. 

We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  groups 
of  men  and  women  who  have  fought  and  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  ideals  of  American  liberty  and 
Independence. 

We  meet  on  the  holy  day  of  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  great  patriotic  and  religious  sig/ 
nificance  in  these  inspiring  circumstances  o'f 
time  and  place. 

They  are  most  appropriate  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ceremony  of  massing  the  colors. 

They  forin  an  impressive  setting^/for  the 
reverent  tribute  we  pay  today  to  the’  memory 
of  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  .In  defense 
of  their  country  and  their  flag. 

We  are  so  fortunate  that  the  United  States, 
from  earliest  colonial  times*'  has  been  the 
home  of  deeply  religious  pedple. 

Men  of  God  shared  tiijt  hardships  of  the 
pioneers.  They  braved  /the  wilderness  and 
crossed  the  mountair^  with  the  trappers, 
tradesmen,  and  settles  who  pushed  forward 
the  western  advance1  of  our  frontiers. 

We  have  always, .recognized  the  importance 
of  religion  in  th6  armed  services  by  having 
chaplains  of  every  denomination. 

Woven  into/  the  strong  fabric  of  our  na¬ 
tional  existence  there  are  bright  threads  of 
thrift,  sacrifice,  tolerance,  peace,  good  will, 
and  love/bf  God. 

As  we  give  thought  to  the  glorious  pageant 
of  our  Nation’s  history  we  are  impelled  to 
ask; ' 

7hy  has  America  made  greater  progress, 
less  than  200  years,  than  any  other  nation 
since  the  world  began? 


What  made  it  possible  for  a  little  group  of 
sparsely  populated  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  expand  their  territory  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Pacific? 

Why  were  we  able  to  build  an  Industrial 
empire  without  equal  in  all  history? 

Why  does  our  commerce  extend  to  every 
corner  of  the  world? 

Why  does  our  population,  now  multiplied 
30  times,  enjoy  the  best  living  standards 
and  the  highest  cultural  level  of  any  people 
in  the  world? 

Why  were  we  able  to  build  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  research  institutions,  and 
centers  of  art  and  music  for  the  benefit 
of  all? 

The  answers  may  be  found  in  the  spiritual 
strength  and  character  of  our  people,  their 
love  of  freedom  and  their  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice. 

Patriotic  Americans  have  always  been 
proud  of  their  allegiance  to  this  great  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  fight 
for  it. 

They  have  never  considered  it  a  sign  of 
weakness  to  acknowledge  their  dependence 
upon  God. 

These  reasons  were  summarized  by  a  great 
historian  when  he  was  asked: 

“Why  has  North  America  made  so  much 
.greater  prograss  than  South  America?” 

He  replied  that  the  people  who  came  to 
Sopth  America  were  in  search  of  gold  while 
thd^e  who  settled  North  America  came  in 
search  of  God. 

It  il  . fitting  on  an  occasion  such  as  this 
to  consider  our  national  strength  and  the 
dangers  that  confront  us. 

Let  us,  fhf  a  moment,  take  an  accounting 
of  our  assets'-and  liabilities  as  a  nation. 

Listed  am&og  our  assets  '  are  250,000 
churches  of  evei^v  denomination.  They  are 
in  the  great  cities.  They  are  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  valleys.  Theysare  on  the  hill  tops. 

They  are  constructed  of  granite,  of  stone, 
of  brick,  and  of  woofl,  Some  log  churches 
still  serve  as  houses  of 'worship. 

We  give  more  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
to  the  Red  Cross,  to  research  foundations,  to 
hospitals,  and  fpr  higher  education  than  all 
other  nations  .Combined. 

We  send  our  missionaries  ta  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  all  the  distant  islands  of  the 
seas. 

We  have  a  diversity  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  transportation  greater  thSyp  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  the  most  optimistic  a 
halt-- 'century  ago. 

We  have  developed  the  rich  natural  Re¬ 
sources  of  our  country  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

More  homes,  more  life-insurance  policies, 
and  more  savings  accounts  are  owned  by  our 
people  than'  those  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

Our  scientists,  inventors,  and  technicians 
are  daily  devising  new  methods  to  aid  in 
production  and  to  make  living  conditions 
more  pleasant. 

We  are  pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
restore  stability  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  help  them  resist  the  advance 
of  godless  and  churchless  communism. 

That  is  a  wonderful  list  of  achievements. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Now  what  is  there  on  the  liability  side? 

We  have  allowed  our  material  progress 
to  advance  beyond  our  gains  in  spiritual 
strength. 

We  have  allowed  envy,  greed,  selfishness, 
and  lust  for  power  to  blind  us  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  God. 

We  have  been  indifferent  toward  law  eva¬ 
sion,  racketeering,  chiseling,  and  other  cor¬ 
rupt  results  of  the  desire  for  an  easy  way 
of  life. 

We  are  asking  government  to  do  many 
things  for  us  that  we  should  do  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  expect  the  Government  to  guar¬ 
antee  our  loans,  support  prices  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  build  our  homes,  and  take  care  of  our 
personal  needs. 


Too  many  of  us  have  begun  to  feel  thaj 
government  can  plan  better  than  God. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  actual  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  pay  too  high  a  price  for  labor-nymage- 
ment  controversies.  They  could  be/«peedlly 
settled  if  each  party  were  goy/rned  by 
justice,  fair  play,  and  honest  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  other.  / 

The  cost  of  two  recent  strikes  reached  the 
,6taggering  total  of  $3,400,0091000. 

In  addition,  they  inflicted  severe  hard¬ 
ships  and  suffering  upoii  the  families  of 
workers  deprived  of  their  wages. 

Too  many  such  cost#  work  stoppages  will 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Labor  and  management  each  has  its  rights 
which  should  be  respected  and  upheld,  but 
they  should  alwhys  remember  that  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  paramount  to  both. 

It  is  so  unfortunate  that  the  world  today 
is  in  a  period  of  force  rather  than  reason. 

For  2,000  years  men  of  good  will  have 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  prayer  to  a 
world  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  obedient 
to  the  will  of  God. 

But  twice  within  our  own  time  the  ruth¬ 
less  ambitions  of  tyrants  and  dictators  have 
plunged  the  world  into  the  cruelty  and 
tragedy  of  war. 

How  can  we  prevent  a  repetition  of  war’s 
death  and  destruction? 

How  can  we  assure  the  preservation  of 
individual  freedom  and  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  sound  Americanism: 

1.  We  must  willingly  obey  the  laws  of  both 
God  and  man.  Our  obedience  to  law  must 
be  an  inward  expression  and  not  under  com¬ 
pulsion  from  an  outward  force. 

2.  Labor  disputes  should  be  settled  with¬ 
out  great  losses.  We  must  increase  produc¬ 
tion. 

3.  All  should  willingly  and  enthusiastically 
serve  the  Nation,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
time  of  war.  We  must  be  materially  strong. 
We  must  be  strong  in  military  preparation. 
We  must  be  strong  in  our  spiritual  attain¬ 
ments. 

4.  Our  fiscal  policies  must  be  sound. 
America  can  save  itself  from  communism  if 
we  keep  ourselves  out  of  governmental  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

5.  We  want  more  individual  freedom  and 
less  government  paternalism. 

6.  There  is  too  much  centralization  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  government  directs  when, 
how,  and  where  we  are  to  work  and  what  we 
are  to  plant,  production  is  lost  and  our  11b- 

\  erties  are  curtailed. 

7.  Americans  must  live  as  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  divided  allegience.  Sub¬ 
versive  action  must  not  be  tolerated. 

8.  ’Let  us  continue  to  be  a  God-loving  peo¬ 
ple.  Sjet  us  fill  the  churches  of  every  de¬ 
nomination.  Let  us  preach  righteousness, 
truth,  tolerance,  hard  work,  thrift,  and  the 
love  of  God. 

9.  Let  us  work  for  peace  and  good  will  but 
let  us  maintain  our  material,  physical,  and 
spiritual  strength. 

No  one  Wants  Var,  and  no  one  is  ready  for 
war.  But  unfortunately,  those  working  for 
peace  do  not  seem  rlt  be  strong  enough  in  the 
spirit  to  carry  us  to  that  desired  end. 

What  we  need  here  at  home  is  to  keep  sol¬ 
vent,  work  hard  and  haRe  faith  in  ourselves. 
Let  us  live  in  peace  and  Righteousness  with 
each  other  and  with  pra'Vr  spread  those 
ideals  throughout  the  world? 

On  this  beautiful  occasion,  ttjth  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  our  colors  in  commemoration  of  the 
honored  dead  of  all  wars,  let  uJ^rededicate 
our  lives  to  our  country  and  our  Ctod. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  Nation,  founded 
to  sustain  the  God-given  liberty  of  ftae  in¬ 
dividual,  will  not  perish  from  the  earth  but 
will  live  forever  and  become  stronger  as  the 
generations  pass. 

In  making  this  resolve  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  God  remains  unchanged. 
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We  must  move  ahead  with  faith  in  God 
and  faith  in  ourselves. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  MALONE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  how  long  the  Senator  expects  to 
speak? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Perhaps  £0  or  40  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  the  Senator  would  let  the  Sen¬ 
ate  take  a  recess  at  this  time  and  get  the 
floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MALONE.  With  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  have  the  floor  upon  the  opening  of 
the  session  tomorrow,  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want 
to  object,  but  when  tomorrow  comes,  if 
the  Senator  can  obtain  the  floor,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  do  not  like  to  enter  into 
agreements  today  as  to  what  Senator  will 
be  recognized  tomorrow.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  commented  on  similar 
situations.  That  is  one  of  my  policies.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Senator  will  obtain 
the  floor  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  objecting  to  his  obtaining  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  bad  policy  to  adopt  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  we  undertake  to  control  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Senators. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  just  as  soon  proceed 
at  this  time.  It  is  nice  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  however,  not  to  object 
to  his  obtaining  the  floor  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
if  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  inform  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  believe  there  will  be  several 
more  speeches  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  we  all  started  off  fresh. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
not  withdraw'  his  objection  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  proceeding  tomorrow. 
I  have  been  informed  that  at  least  two 
other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
expect  to  speak  on  the  subject  tomor¬ 
row.  So  I  do  not  think  we  shall  save 
any  particular  amount  of  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  proceeds  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  not  objecting 
on  the  ground  of  saving  time.  I  w7as 
objecting  on  a  question  of  policy,  agree¬ 
ing  today  what  shall  be  done  tomorrow. 
The  rule  is  that  the  Chair  shall  give 
recognition  to  w'hatever  Senator  first 
addresses  the  Chair.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
keep  that  in  mind  he  will  get  the  floor 
tomorrow7.  I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I 
think  the  Senator  would  be  better  off  if 


he  addressed  the  Senate  tomorrow, 
thereby  having  more  Senators  to  hear 
him,  than  to  speak  this  evening  with  no 
one  to  hear  him.  I  hope  he  will  agree 
to  that. 

THE  INCONSISTENT  ECA  (MARSHALL  PLAN) 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mi’.  President,  the 
currency  deflation  by  the  British  re¬ 
duced  the  value  of  the  pound  by  some 
30  percent,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  British  industry  to  dump  goods 
on  the  American  market  in  very  much 
increased  quantities  in  competition  with 
our  working  men  and  investors. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  referred  to  the  na¬ 
tions  in  which  wre  were  going  to  guar¬ 
antee  American  investments — as  “road 
agents.”  He  said  we  were  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  backward  areas  through  the  ECA 
and  point  4.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
using,  in  a  large  measure,  the  landlord 
system  of  developing  backward  areas. 

BRITISH  STRANGLEHOLD  ON  MALAYAN  STATES 

Through  our  ECA  policies,  and  now  the 
proposed  point  4,  we  are  enabling  the 
British  to  maintain  a  stranglehold  on 
the  Malayan  States — a  backward  area — 
for  example,  in  Singapore,  in  the  Ma¬ 
layan  States,  where  the  opposite  of  what 
we  name  as  our  objective  is  being  main¬ 
tained  with  our  support.  We  are  trying 
to  develop  the  production  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber,  we  say,  and  help  the  Malayan  States. 
The  price  has  actually  risen  from  17  cents 
a  pound  last  December  to  28  cents  a 
pound  as  of  today — but  the  Malayan 
people  do  not  profit  by  the  increase — the 
British,  as  landlords,  take  it  all — in  fact, 
reduced  the  Malayan  wages  through  the 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  pound — 
actually  lowered  the  Malayans’  wages. 
In  the  case  of  tires  in  this  country,  based 
on  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  rubber, 
it  means  an  increase  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  of  approximately  $1.10  per  tire. 

SLAVE  LABOR  AND  DOLLAR  POSITION 

The  net  effect  of  the  deflation  of  the 
pound  30  percent  has  been  to  decrease 
the  production  costs  through  deflation 
and  of  reducing  the  real  wages  paid  the 
Malayan  workers,  w'hile  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  a  stranglehold  on  the 
great  world  sources  of  this  commodity, 
has  charged  what  the  traffic  w'ould  bear, 
and  the  American  Government,  stock¬ 
piling  rubber,  seems  to  have  no  objection; 
indeed,  our  Government  officials  seem  to 
be  delighted  that  the  increased  price  has 
substantially  improved  the  British  dollar 
position  while  holding  the  Malayan 
wages  dowm  to  virtually  the  slave-level 
labor.  We  are  also  the  real  losers  in 
addition  to  the  Malayan  labor,  since  we 
are  the  chief  purchasers  and  the  cost 
has  been  raised  above  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  this 
country. 

The  latter  subject,  of  course,  raises  a 
great  question  as  to  how  the  increase  in 
price  on  a  single  product  not  produced  in 
Britain  could  so  spectacularly  increase 
the  dollar  position. 

BUILDING  COMMUNISM  IN  BACKWARD  COUNTRIES 

If  the  British  were  acting  even  as  hon¬ 
est  brokers,  Mr.  President,  this  could  not 
be  so.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  Brit¬ 
ain  is  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
spread  between  the  lowered  wages  of  the 


Malayan  and  the  increased  price  to  us, 
leaving  the  Malayan  producer  and  work¬ 
er  sullen,  resentful,  and  a  real  candidate 
for  Russian  blandishments.  Russia  is 
the  real  beneficiary.  Britain  is  also  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  Government,  in  fact, 
promoting  lively  bidding  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  for  the  rubber 
closely  controlled  by  them  with  our  help. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  evident  what 
point  4  was  proposed  to  do.  vThe  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  administration  were  very 
frank  some  weeks  ago  to  say  that  point  4 
was  to  take  the  place  of  ECA  and  the 
Marshall  plan  as  they  were  reduced. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  not  yield  for 
several  minutes,  Mr.  President,  until  I 
have  finished  the  particular  point  to 
which  I  am  now  addressing  myself. 

POINT  4  AND  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  President,  it  was  very  plain  that 
point  4  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  ECA  in  1952.  There  is 
always  a  new  siphon  into  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

BACKWARD  AREAS 

If  there  is  any  question  about  develop¬ 
ing  the  backward  areas,  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  knew  whereof  he  spoke 
when  he  said  that  part  of  the  plan  was 
to  provide  trade  between  allof  the  areas 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  May  5,  at  page  6547 
of  the  Record,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  put  in  the  Record  a  list  of  96 
trade  treaties  made  by  the  16  Marshall- 
plan  countries  with  iron-curtain  coun¬ 
tries,  under  which  they  are  and  have 
been,  since  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
selling  them  everything  from  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  tool  steel,  electrical  equipment,  to 
heavy  road  machinery,  including  loco¬ 
motives  and  freight  cars,  that  they  need 
to  fight  a  war  with  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  consolidate  them  gains 
in  eastern  Europe  and  China. 

The  backward  areas  are  doing  all 
right — even  Communist  China — the 
British  are  taking  care  of  them  through 
Hongkong.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  for 
the  benefit  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  and  others  who  have  been  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  getting  the  point  4 — the  bold 
new  program — siphon  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  this  afternoon,  that 
they  are  satisfied.  For  the  past  4  hours 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  they  have  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  should  adopt  point  4 — 
the  bold  new  program  which  is  on  the 
President’s  “must”  program — but  that  it 
would  not  mean  anything. 

UNITED  STATES  FURNISHING  WAR  MATERIAL  TO 
RUSSIA  AND  IRON-CURTAIN  COUNTRIES 

For  the  last  2  years  we  have  furnished 
the  cash,  the  goods,  and  the  industrial 
equipment,  if  you  please,  to  the  16  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries,  so  that  they  may 
do  what? 

So  that  they  may  furnish  the  goods 
needed  by  Russia  and  the  iron-curtain 
countries  to  make  war  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  consolidate 
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their  position  in  eastern  Europe  and 
China.  They  are  getting  the  necessary 
goods  on  the  first  bounce. 

The  Marshall  plan  ECA  countries  have 
proved  that  they  have  no  regard  for  our 
safety  or  integrity  through  trading  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  nations  which  we  said  we 
wanted  to  “contain”  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  be  given  the  floor 
tomorrow  when  the  Senate  convenes,  in 
order  that  he  may  continue  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  assume  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  were  here  he  would  be 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  send  for  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  Presiding  Officer  put  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  jarive  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  yrrfiil  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;,  and  (at  6 
o’clock'and  4  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  24, 1950,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


(NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
f  Senate  May  23  (legislative  day  of  March 
1  29),  1950: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (avia¬ 
tion)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  from  the  2d 
day  of  June  1950 : 

Albert  L.  Abdcn 
Warren  J.  Ackerman 
Henry  G.  Bailey 
i  Franklin  H.  Barker 
Robert  J.  Basso 
J^red  J.  Bellar,  Jr. 

Lawrence  W. 

Dale  E.  Campbell 
Donald  D.  Casson 
Robert  J.  Cerehasak 
Robert  D.  Connol 
Phillip  L.  Dafford 
Lawrence  C.  Day 
Robert  F.  Dreesen 


Harry  G.  Simmerman  Richard  A.  Trethric 


Daniel  C.  Johnson 
Homer  R.  Johnson 
Dc  nald  E.  Kell 
John  W.  Kelly 
Bruce  R.  King,  Jr. 

Ben  P.  Kingsbury  y 
Burns,  Darrell  F.  Kirkpatrick 
Charles  P.  Lajutt,  Jr. 
Henry  C.  LaParo 
Robert  Left.  Lawrence 
PauLJW  Leinbach 

ur  H.  Leonard,  Jr. 
illiam  J.  Leonard 
Pfttljn  A.  Lord 
DonaM.M.  Lynam 
Lawrence  F.  Emigholz  William  Js  Maier,  Jr. 

(John  O.  England  Russell  A.  NTatcellus 
George  A.  Finke  Billy  W.  Matthews 
Francis  L.  Fleming  Phillip  A.  May 
.Thomas  D.  Fritsch  Timothy  J.  McMahon 


Jack  D.  Slrrine 
Daniel  J.  Sliwlnskl 
Jerome  W.  Smith 
Robert  W.  Sommer 
Robert  S.  Stallings 
David  O.  Story 
Paul  R.  Streich 
David  T.  Styles  y 
Gerald  S.  Talley 
John  R.  TJWmson 
Ronald  0T  Tinlin 


Ralph  M.  Tvede^r. 
Lawrence  T.  V*fice 
William  B..  Warwick 
Glenn  Lr'Wegner 
Ronald  B.  West 
ponald  R.  Wilson 
James  K.  Wilson 
Don  L.  Wuethrlch 
James  C.  Youngblood 
Donald  R.  Zachary 
Charles  H.  Zilch 


l  Howard  E.  Furgalack 
.Thomas  R.  Galley 
:  Daniel  E.  Gillis 
Arthur  W.  Goudey 
Carl  A.  Gray 
William  A.  Gregg  IV 
‘Donald  F.  Guertin 
William  A.  Gureck 
John  A.  Hershel 
Herbert  Q.  Himes 
Delbert  D.  Hofferth 
Bruce  P.  Hoffman 
Pam  I,  Hunter 
Selmer  O.  Iverson 


Joseph  Meachum 
Robert  D.  Metzger 
Carl  H.  Moiling 
Ralph  C.  Nash,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  O’Connor, 
Jr. 

Valfrid  E.  Palmer 
Engelbert  G.  Pezzei 
William  B.  Pruitt 
Abram  H.  Quacken- 
bush 

Carmelo  C.  Restuccia 
Carl  W.  Rochester 
Roger  E.  Ruch 


Benjamin  F.  James,  Jr.  John  A.  Schaefer 


le  following-named  (Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.) 
‘be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  from  the  2d  day 
‘of  June  1950: 

Roderick  E.  Jensen. 

Peter  R.  Kuhl. 

Maurice  G.  Duncan  (Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.)  to 
be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  from  the  2d  day 
of  June  1950,  in  lieu  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed. 

Peter  C.  Conglis  (civilian  college  gradu¬ 
ate)  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
’  jn  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Rdi^rt  E.  Austin  William  L.  Robinhold 
Marx’ R.  Budden  Paul  E.  Zeigler 
FredericfcsL  Finnegan 

“J”  T.  Walswley,  Jr.  (Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.)  to 
be  an  ensign  lh-.the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  from  the  2d  flay  of  June  1950,  in  lieu 
of  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
as  previously  nominated,  tt>  correct  name. 

Philip  W.  K.  sweet,  Jr.  (Naval  p.  O.  T.  C.) 
to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  from  the  2d  day 
of  June  1950,  in  lieu  of  ensign  in  thef  Navy, 
as  previously  nominated  and  confirmed, 'to 
correct  name. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tern  bore,  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  I?.  D„  offered  the  following 
prayer:  . 

AlmightyGod,  whose  divine  authority 
we  cannot  cfimbt  and  whose  appeal  of 
sacrificial  love'-  we  cannot  silence,  we 
pray  that  we  may  obey  Thy  holy  will 
more  faithfully. 

Give  us  a  daring  confidence  in  the 
reality  and  power  of  the  spiritual  forces 
during  these  days  when  burdened  and 
broken-hearted  humanity  seems  to  be  a 
discordant,  confused,  struggling  mass 
with  nothing  to  hold  it  together. 

Inspire  us  to  accept  those  principles 
and  ideals  which  Thou  hast  ordained  as 
the  sure  and  strong  foundation  upon 
wrhich  to  build  a  nobler  civilization. 

May  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  be  brought  into  fellowship  with 
our  blessed  Lord  and  find  in  His  spirit 
the  secret  of  good  will  and  the  joy  of 
an  enduring  peace. 

In  His  name  we  bring  our  petitions. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes-, 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

THE  LATE  JOHN  ANDREWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
announce  the  death  of  a  beloved  friend, 
the  former  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  presently  a  minority  em¬ 
ployee,  John  Andrews. 

For  more  than  26  years  he  was  a  warm 
personal  friend,  one  for  whom  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  and  affection. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  fine  personality. 
He  had  the  ability  to  make  friends  read¬ 
ily  and  hold  those  friends  to  him  with 
grips  of  steel.  He  was  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  He  loved  to  serve  his  friends 
and  all  those  who  requested  his  services. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  character. 
For  many  years  he  served  this  country, 
both  as  a  soldier  in  the  First  World  War 
and  in  civilian  life,  with  fidelity  seldom 
exceeded. 

When  the  Republicans  came  into  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  there  was 
but  one  choice  for  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  was  -  John 
Andrews.  As  tjre  Speaker  of  that  body 
I  can  honestly/and  truthfully  say  that  it 
was  with  rare  ability  and  conscientious 
devotion  te  service  that  he  served  this 
House,  for  which  he  had  the  greatest 
respect;  It  appeared  to  me  throughout 
his  lpng  public  service  he  was  guided  by 
but/one  motive:  How  best  to  serve  his 
oetmtry.  I  know  he  reverenced  our 


Congress,  which  many  have  said  was  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  all  the  world. 
His  purpose  in  his  service  here  was  to 
make  the  House  of  Representatives  stand 
out  stronger  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  because  he  real¬ 
ized  that  here  in  this  Congress  was  where 
freedom  was  born  and  where  it  must  be 
kept  alive.  So  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  announce  the  death  of  this  good 
friend  of  mine.  All  of  us  have  lost  a 
dear  friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  Our 
country  has  lost  an  honest,  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious  public  servant  that  it  could  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

To  his  family  and  to  his  good  wife  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
hour  of  bereavement.  May  they  find 
sympathy  and  consolation  in  the  real¬ 
ization  that  a  good  life  is  never  ended. 
It  shines  on  through  eternity. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  my  old  friend  John 
Andrews. 

John  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the 
official  family  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  We  of  the.-House  have 
a  great  fondness  and  attachment  for 
everyone  who  constitutes  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  official  family  of  the  House 
from  the  Clerk  of.  tfye  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  down  to’efich  and  every  page. 
John  Andrews  not  only  was  a  member 
of  the  official  family  of.  this  great  body 
but  also  every  one  of  us'  had  for  him  a 
high  regard,  for  his  integrity  and  char¬ 
acter  and  a  strong  feeling  of  .friendship 
for  him.  I  was  proud  to  number  him 
among-tny  close  personal  friends.  That 
relationship  existed  between  us  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  intense  admiration  I  had  for 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of  the 
official  family  of  this  body. 

John  Andrews  was  a  man  of  deep 
faith ;  he  was  a  man  who  every  day  con¬ 
stantly  had  uppermost  in  his  mind  the 
fact  that  the  journey  of  life  is  but  the 
road  or  the  avenue  to  eternal  life  with 
God  Himself.  John  Andrews  lived  up 
to  the  spiritual  principles  he  believed  in; 
and  I  am  confident,  knowing  John  An¬ 
drews  as  I  did,  that  his  soul  goes  to  meet 
the  Maker  with  confidence  of  the  favor¬ 
able  judgment  that  we  all  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive  when  we  take  the  journey  into  the 
Great  Beyond. 

His  passing  is  a  source  of  keen  regret 
not  only  to  the  House  but  to  every  for¬ 
mer  Member  who  knew  him;  and  to 
his  many  friends,  not  only  here  but 
throughout  the  country  and  back  in 
Massachusetts;  and  to  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
his  loved  ones  I  join  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  in  extending  the  deep  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself;  and 


with  that  goes,  I  know,  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  JVLr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  one  who  probably 
was  the  closest  friend  John  Andrews  had 
in  the  House,  my  good  friend  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Canfield]. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chaplain  today  prayed  for  broken 
hearts,  and  there  are  many  grieving 
hearts  here  in  this  Chamber  at  this  hour 
and  on  the  sidewalks  of  this  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
good  fortune  to  know  Jack  Andrews  for 
27  of  the  33  years  he  labored  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  were  very  close.  He  was  sort 
of  a  combination  of  father  and  pal. 
When  he  was  called  away  last  night,  I 
felt  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  what  I 
have  known  as  my  Washington. 

Jack  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
Christlike  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  very  devout,  and  he  believed  deeply 
that  his  mission  on  earth  was  to  be  help¬ 
ful  and  kind  to  others. 

He  loved  his  country  and  was  ready 
to  die  for  it.  He  loved  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  he  knew  and  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  every  Member  and 
employee.  The  epitaph  on  his  marker 
at  Arlington  could  well  bear  the  legend 
“He  loved  people.” 

Walking  to  the  Capitol  this  giorning 
from  Jack’s  home  on  Fifth  Street  SE.,  I 
stopped  to  convey  the  sad  news  to  his 
Chinese  laundryman.  Tears  came  to 
the  latter’s  eyes  as  he  said,  “Good  man — ■ 
he  always  smile  and  say  kind  words.”  A 
few  doors  away  the  Greek  fruit  vendor 
asked  me  to  sit  down  and  tell  him  all  the 
details.  “I  can’t  believe,”  was  his  com¬ 
ment.  Sam,  the  barber,  had  already 
read  the  account  in  the  morning  papers, 
but  he  had  this  to  say,  “I  wish  God  would 
\  send  us  more  men  like  Jack.”  And  I 
might  add  that  in  making  my  long¬ 
distance  telephone  calls  this  morning  the 
Capitol  operators  spoke  most  feelingly  of 
the  loss  of  one  who  always  remembered 
them.  In  fact,  although  he  became 
Clerk  of  the  House  in  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  bosk  of  hundreds  of 
workers,  he  was  always  one  to  classify 
himself  as  one  of  the  hired  help. 

My  secretary '^aid  this  morning  that 
she  had  never  heard  Jack  Andrews  say 
an  unkind  word  about  anybody,  and  this 
truly  was  part  of  the  ’pattern  of  his  life. 
He  always  liked  to  be  ok  the  giving,  not 
the  receiving,  end.  It  was  hard  for  a 
close  personal  friend  to  do  something 
for  him. 

In  a  large  sense,  Jack  Andrews  was  a 
casualty  of  congressional  pressures  in 
these  turbulent  days.  Those  who  know 
him  well  will  never  forget  how  he  did  his 
difficult  part  under  the  Reorganization 
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Conscientious,  tireless,  and  energetic 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  was 
ever  willing  to  render  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful  service  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  many  others  who  called  upon  him  for 
advice  and  assistance.-  It  was  this  tena¬ 
cious  devotion  to  duty,  this  persistency  in 
carrying  on  his  work,  despite  the  re¬ 
peated  warnings  of  his  doctor  and  his 
close  friends,  that  directly  led  to  his 
lamentable  demise  at  an  age  when  he 
was  coming  into  the  maturity  of  his  gifts, 
powers,  and  rich  experience. 

John  Andrews  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  these  halls  and  in  this  environment 
where  he  served  so  well  and  so  unselfishly 
for  many  years.  He  will  be  widely 
mourned,  not  only  by  his  d^oted  family, 
but  by  a  host  of  friends  in  his  home  city 
of  Salem  and  throughout  tttq  Nation. 
Men  may  come  and  men  may  gh  in  this 
great  Capitol  of  ours,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  none  who  can  fully^iake 
the  precise  place  of  this  wholesome,  kihd- 
ly,  generous  soul,  whom  we  knew  ar 
loved  as  a  true  American  and  dear  friend\ 

We  shall  ever  hold  his  memory  dear 
and  in  our  hearts  we  shall  ever  keep  the 
inspiring  recollection  of  John  Andrews — 
faihtful  public  servant,  loyal  friend  and 
noble  Christian  gentleman. 

To  Mrs.  Andrews  and  his  family  in 
this  hour  of  great  sorrow,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolence.  May 
they  find  in  the  cherished  memory  of 
their  loved  one  and  the  sustaining  power 
of  their  Christian  faith  some  measure 
of  consolation  for  their  great  and  ir¬ 
reparable  loss. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  a  severe  shock  and  a  great 
sorrow  when  a  friend  is  taken  from  us. 
Today  we  all  mourn  the  passing  of  John 
Andrews,  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  a  true 
patriot,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian. 
Yes,  we  mourn  the  death  of  those  whom 
we  respect  and  love,  but  are  we  not  sel¬ 
fish  when  we  do  so?  If  we  have  faith  in 
God,  do  we  not  know  that  those  who  are 
taken  from  us  are  in  a  world  of  eternal 
peace  and  joy? 

Life  would  be  unbearable  were  it  not 
for  faith  in  a  world  to  come  where  we  in 
time  can  meet  our  departed  loved  ones^ 
face  to  face. 

I  have  found  comfort,  as  loved  orfes 
have  passed  on,  in  the  words  of  Geqprey 
'O’Hara,  “There  Is  No  Death”: 

I  tell  you  they  have  not  died. 

They  live  and  breathe  with^ou; 

They  walk  now,  here  at  yovuvside. 

They  tell  you  things  areydrue: 

Why  dream  of  poppied  sc 

When  you  can  feel  thatr  breath, 

When  flow’r  and  soul  j/n d  God 
Know  there  is  no  Jte ath! 

I  tell  you  they  have  not  died, 

Their  hands  clasp  yours  and  mine : 

They  are  now  but  glorified. 

They  have  become  divine, 

•They  live,  tljifey  know,  they  see, 

They  shout  with  every  breath: 

All  is  eternal  life! 

There'  is  no  death! 

I  extetid  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Andrews. 

Mur  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
606)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider¬ 
ation. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  John 
Andrews,  an  employee  and  officer  of  the 
House  for  more  than  30  years. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  memory  the  Speaker  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  10  Members  to  attend  the  funeral 
services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  Members 
as  the  committee  to  attend  the  funeral 
services:  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Furcolo, 
Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth,  Mr.  Canfield,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Bates  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Andrews’  body  will  be  at 
the  Lee  Funeral  Home,  Fourth  Street 
and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  until 
Friday  morning.  Funeral  services  will 
^be  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Second  and  j 
•  Streets  SE„  Friday  morning  at  10  a. 
rial  will  be  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
ISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr. ’’MARSHALL.  Mr.  SpeakeiyT  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mim^te  and  to  revise  and  getend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofe.  Is  there 
objection  to  trite  request  ofjme  gentleman 
from  Minnesota^ 

There  v/as  no\bj  ectfbn. 

MIDWESTERN  MID&FOR  EASTERNERS 

Mr.  MARSHALIV'  ’Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  olt  the  Members  to 
an  article  writran  by  Airbed  D.  Stedman 
in  the  St.  Paur  Pioneer  Pr^ss  of  May  21, 
1950,  which  article  I  am  extending  in  the 
Appendix  Jof  the  Record.  ^Yhat  Mr. 
Stedmaiysays  is  important  to  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  tide  eastern  part  of  the  country  as 
well  a/ to  the  people  of  our  own  section 
of  tUe  country.  This  article  is  written 
byya  man  who  is  well  informed  on 
astern  agricultural  policies  and  prol 
lems. 

The  Midwest  is  having  a  difficult  time 
in  connection  with  finding  markets  for 
its  dairy  products ;  it  is  having  this  diffi¬ 
cult  time  because  of  trade  restrictions 
and  monopolies  which  are  being  built  up 
around  the  eastern  seaboards. 

We  produce  just  as  wholesome  milk  in 
the  Midwest;  we  have  just  as  good  health 
laws,  just  as  stringent  as  those  in  the 
eastern  milksheds. 

Mr.  Stedman’s  article  definitely  points 
out  that  the  youngsters  in  some  of  these 
eastern  cities  are  doing  without  whole¬ 
some  milk  products  because  these  east¬ 
ern  milk  monopolies  build  up  artificial 
trade  walls  and  barriers  to  keep  the 
wholesome  western  milk  out.  These 
trade  restrictions  raise  the  price  of  dairy 
products  to  consumers  to  the  extent  that 
it  deprives  our  families  of  a  wholesome 
food  product.  It  handicaps  our  farmers, 
labor,  and  business.  It  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my' 
remarks.  / 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentj/tnan 
from  Mississippi?  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 
RANKIN  ANSWERS  PRESIDENT/^RUMAN’S 
CHARGE  OF  OBSTRUCTIONISTS  IN  CON¬ 
GRESS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  President  Truman  made  a 
speech  a  few  days  a£o  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  obstructionists  in  Congress. 

I  wish  to  call  hi/ attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  some  obstructionists  right 
under  his  nosf.  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who ^»§em  to  be  carrying  out  the 
dictates  of  J&e  railroad  lobbyists  in  op¬ 
posing  the1  development  of  the  missing 
link  in  oifr  national  defense  program,  as 
well  af^he  missing  link  in  our  internal- 
waterway  system. 

Iyrefer,  of  course,  to  that  short,  un¬ 
developed  stretch  in  our  Gulf-to-the- 
freat  Lakes  waterway,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee — which 
has  already  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

It  will  cut  the  water  distance  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  our  atomic-bomb 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  by  more  than 
800  miles,  cut  the  cost  of  transportation 
into  Oak  Ridge  from  the  Gulf  by  any¬ 
where  from  50  to  75  percent,  or  more, 
and  reduce  the  time  of  each  trip  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  15  days. 

If  we  ever  have  another  war  it  is  going 
to  be  fought  with  airplanes  and  atomic 
bombs  and  this  project  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  our  sleep¬ 
ing  cities  are  awakened  by  the  terrible 
music  of  bursting  bombs. 

But  the  railroad  lobbyists  do  not  want 
it.  They  would  abolish  the  Great  Lakes, 
if  they  could  do  it,  wipe  out  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  close 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  reason  they  do  not  want  it  is  that 
it  is  the  missing  link  in  our  internal 
waterway  system,  and  will  provide  a 
slack  water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  Ohio  River, 
kthe  upper  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and 
le  Missouri  Rivers,  and  at  the  same 
tJtae  save  the  swift  current  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  downstream  traffic. 

Nolae  of  these  waterways  has  ever  put 
any  r afire  -.d  man  out  of  work,  but  they 
have  bright  about  reduced  rates,  in¬ 
creased  traffic,  and  caused  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  entoloy  more  men. 

But  theseVailroad  lobbyists  represent 
the  Wall  Street  investors,  who  are  now 
trying  to  paralfce  our  internal  water¬ 
way  system,  and  wo  drive  trucks  from  the 
highways  and  to  prohibit  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  goods  by  air 
They  know  that  tfte  construction  of 
this  short,  missing  linIKin  our  internal 
waterway  system  will  chf  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  14,000-ton  bKrgeload  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Great  LakeK,  or  to  any 
point  on  the  upper'  Mississippi,  the  Illi¬ 
nois,  or  the  Missouri,  by  more  than  $20,- 
000,  and  cut  the  cost  of  transporting  it 
to  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River  up  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  more  than  $22)000, 
and  will  cut  the  cost  of  transporting.^ 
to  Oak  Ridge  on  the  Tennessee  River  by 
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more  than  $30,000,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi 
for  downstream  traffic. 

But  these  Wall  Street  investors  will 
not  agree  to  that.  They  are  merely  look¬ 
ing  for  increased  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ments. 

Every  well-informed  man  today  knows 
that  our  high-grade  iron-ore  supply  in 
this  country  is  being  depleted.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  exhausted.  The  only 
sources  we  have  from  which  to  replenish 
that  supply  are  Labrador  and  Venezuela. 
These  Wall  Street  obstructionists  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Inland  Waterway,  and 
seem  to  have  it  blocked  indefinitely. 
They  are  joined  in  their  opposition  by 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  ftejver  trusts. 
The  opposition  points  out,\  and  the 
friends  of  the  project  admit,  t^at  this 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  be  frozen 
up  something  like  5  months  of  each  year, 
and  that  the  Labrador  supply  of  iron 
ore  is  350  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

John  L.  Lewis  is  opposed  to  it.  He  says 
its  use  would  reduce  the  demand  for  coal 
in  that  area.  The  Power  Trust  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  because  it  would  produce 
around  12,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  a  year,  one-half  of  which 
would  belong  to  the  American  side  of  the 
river,  and  would  furnish  a  yardstick  by 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  would  be  saved  by  power  consumers 
of  New  York,  New  England,  and  New 
jersey— an  area  in  which'  the  over¬ 
charges  for  electricity  amount  to  around 
a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  now. 

The  greatest  deposit  of  high-grade 
iron  ore  the  world  has  ever  known  has 
been  discovered  in  Venezuela.  It  could 
be  transported  into  the  area  where  it  is 
needed  by  way  of  this  slack  water  route, 
along  the  Tombigbee  up  to  the  Tennessee, 
and  then  downstream  on  the  Tennessee 
215  miles  to  Paducah  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  then  down  the  Ohio  River  47  miles 
to  Cairo.  At  the  same  time,  as  General 
Robbins  pointed  out,  the  swift  current 
of  the  Mississippi  would  be  saved  for 
downstream  traffic— the  greatest  inland 
waterway  on  earth  for  downstream  traf¬ 
fic,  and  about  the  worst  one  for  upstream 
traffic.  . ' 

But  no,  this  opposition,  working 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  jwould 
block  the  construction  of  this  shor£,  miss¬ 
ing  link  in  our  national  defense«program 
and  our  internal  waterway  system,  and 
force  those  great  industries  that  have 
been  built  up  in  the  Middle^West,  in  such 
cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Clewiland,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Loufs,  to  tear  down 
their  plants  and  mov/them  to  the  sea- 
coast.  / 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  to  move 
the  steel  mills  out  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
alone  would  cost  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  / 

We  were  tfrd  2  years  ago  to  wait  until 
there  was/unemployment  in  the  area 
where  this  missing  link  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed:  That  time  has  now  arrived. 
We  have  the  worst  boll  weevil  condition 
thayseetion  has  ever  had,  and  those  peo- 
ple/need  this  employment  now. 

■'President  Truman  once  told  me  he  was 
as  strong  for  this  Tennessee-Tombigbee 


inland  waterway  as  I  was.  If  that  is 
true,  he  should  call  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  send  up  a  supplemental  esti¬ 
mate  of  funds  to  begin  this  work,  and  to 
speed  it  up  with  all  possible  haste. 

To  let  those  obstructionists  block  this 
project,  in  order  to  gratify  the  cupidity 
of  certain  railroad  lobbyists  or  investors, 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be 
given  to  our  national  defense  program  at 
this  time.  It  would  be  the  greatest  in¬ 
jury  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  the 
people  in  those  areas  served  by  our  in¬ 
ternal  waterway  system. 

It  would  do  the  State  of  Missouri  more 
harm  than  anything  else  that  has  ever 
occurred. 

I  am  taking  this  method  of  appealing 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
have  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget  send  us 
up  a  supplemental  estimate  of  funds  to 
speed  up  this  necessary  missing  link  in 
our  great  internal  waterway  system,  as 
well  as  this  missing  link  in  our  national 
defense  program. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
ers  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The^SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ts  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  wa>s  no  objection. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  we  will  soon  have  before  us  a  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  ECA  bill.  I  have 
been  reading  some  of  the  reports  and 
the  fine  print  in  the  ECA  recommenda¬ 
tions,  with  reference  to  .  where  some  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  goes. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  that  some  of  it 
'goes  to  build  a  road  project  In  Tangan¬ 
yika — British  East  Africa;  also  to  build 
irrigation  projects  in  Uganda,  Conakry, 
and  Cameroons,  all  in  British  East  Africa. 
I  find  that  $85,000,000  have  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  starting  these  projects  in 
far-away  places. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  just  a  beginning. 
Naturally,  when  we  start  an  irrigation 
project,  it  must  be  finished.  The  total 
cost  may  well  be  8  or  10  times  the  original 
authorization. 

There  is  also  an  irrigation  project  in 
Jamaica;  a  food-development  project  in 
Mauritius.  This  is  a  British  coaling  sta¬ 
tion  on  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

There  is  money  for  a  coastal  road  de¬ 
velopment  in  Cyprus  and  northern 
Rhodesia.  There  is  money  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  road  projects  in  Belgian 
Congo  and  several  other  projects  in  far-f 
away  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  in  his  mes-  ? 
sage  to  Congress,  denied  money  for  new 
construction  in  the  United  States.  The- 
above  projects  are  new  constructions 
under  the  ECA  bill.  Why  should  not  the 
same  rule  apply  to  the  taxpayers’  money 
in  these  isolated  areas  as  it  applies  to  mu’ 
good  irrigation  and  flood-control  proj4 
ects  in  the  United  States?  I  would  sug4 
gest  to  my  colleagues  that  they  read 
some  of  the  fine  print  and  the  recom¬ 


mendations  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  of 
the  ECA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  may  say  also  that 
some  of  this  money  is  being  used  to  build 
a  gambling  casino  at  LeHavre,  France. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I 
understand  there  is  money  earmarked, 
not  only  for  LeHavre,  France,  but  for 
several  other  gambling  establishments 
in  France.  I  made  a  speech  about  the 
money  to  be  spent  for  the  gambling 
casino  in  LeHavre,  France.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Washington  department 
is  frowning  on  this  expense,  but  other 
gambling  casinos  are  being  considered. 

I  just  cannot  vote  for  this  conference 
report  because  in  my  judgment  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  would 
hardly  approve  of  some  of  the  ridiculous 
expenditures  being  authorized  by  ECA. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  address  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  include  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  statement  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  also  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Lawrence 
Tribune,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Sadlak)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  VELDE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial. 

Mr.  LeFEVRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  an  article. 

Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  \he  made  earlier  today. 

Mr.  WERDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts)  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  a  letter  he  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797) 
to  provide  foreign  economic  assistance, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  19, 
1950.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
13  minutes. 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  us  to¬ 
day  for  consideration  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  7797. 

The  bill  may  well  be  termed  an  omni¬ 
bus  bill,  as  it  provides  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  practically  all  pro¬ 
grams  of  foreign  aid  throughout  the 
world. 

The  authorizations  as  agreed  to  by 
your  conferees  are  as  follows: 


New  appropriations  and  extension  of  author¬ 
ity  to  use  existing  appropriations: 
European  recovery  pro- 


gram - —  __  _ 

Economic  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of 

$2,  849,  100,  000 

Korea  _  _  _  _ 

Assistance  to  China  and 
in  the  general  area  of 

100,  000,  000 

China _ 

Assistance  to  Palestine 

..  94,  000,  000 

refugees _ _  _  _ 

27,  450,  000 

Technical  cooperation 

program  (point  4) _ 

International  welfare 

25,  000,  000 

work  for  children - 

15,  000,  000 

Subtotal  ..  _ _ 

Public  credit  transactions: 
Additional  authorization 
for  investment  guar- 

3,  110,  550,  000 

anties  in  the  European 

recovery  program _ 

50,  000,000 

Total  appropriations 
and  public  trans¬ 
actions  _  3,  160,  550,  000 


It  will  be  noted  that  five  current  pro¬ 
grams  of  foreign  aid  are  provided  for  in 
the  measure,  and  the  initiation  of  one 
new  program  is  authorized.  The  new 
program  is,  of  course,  the  so-called  Pres¬ 
ident’s  point  4  program  for  providing 
technical  assistance  and  other  aids  of 
advancement  to  backward  and  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world. 

Your  conferees  are  pleased  to  report 
complete  agreement  with  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  upon  each  and  every  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  measure. 

We  have  brought  to  this  House  today  a 
bill  which  in  every  substantial  respect  is 
the  same  bill  the  House  approved  a  few 
days  ago. 

According  to  my  quite  unofficial  count, 
there  were  78  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  We  resolved  every  dif¬ 
ference,  and  as  one  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  con¬ 
ferees  from  the  other  body  for  their  fine 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  us  on  most  of  the 
disputed  points.  Some  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  were  insignificant,  many  were  of 
minor  importance,  a  few  more  were  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

The  major  differences  were  argued  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sincere  contention 
tempered  by  mutual  amity  and  respect. 

The  conference  committee  met 
through  five  working  days.  Nine  sessions 
were  held. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  is  a  fair  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  views  of  the  respective 


Houses.  It  is  a  better  bill  than  the  ver¬ 
sion  passed  by  either  House.  It  is  more 
representative  of  the  will  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

On  money  matters  the  divergences 
were  slight.  The  two  Houses  were  al¬ 
ready  in  agreement  on  the  amounts  of 
European  aid,  Korean  aid,  assistance  in 
China,  and  the  general  area  of  China, 
and  assistance  to  Palestine  refugees. 

The  two  versions  differed  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  the  residual  China- 
aid  funds  among  various  objectives  in 
the  Far  East.  They  differed  also  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  authorization 
for  the  technical  cooperation  program — 
that  is,  point  4.  They  differed  finally 
as  to  the  extension  of  a  $25,000,000  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund. 

The  allocation  of  residual  China-aid 
funds  in  the  conference  agreement  is 
a  fair  composite  of  the  two  bills.  The 
amount  reserved  for  non- Communist 
China — $40,000,000 — is  the  same  as  in 
the  House  bill — as  against  $50,000,000 
in  the  Senate  bill.  An  authorization  in 
the  Senate  bill  for  disaster  relief  in 
China  is  retained  at  a  slightly  reduced 
figure  of  $8,000,000 — as  against  approx¬ 
imately  $9,400,000  in  the  Senate  bill.  A 
House  provision  for  $6,000,000  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  selected  Chinese  nationals  for 
academic  pursuits  in  the  United  States 
is  retained. 

The  reserved  funds  for  assistance  in 
the  general  area  of  China  thus  become 
approximately  $40,000,000— approxi¬ 
mately  as  they  were  in  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  and  slightly  less  than  in  the  House 
bill.  The  Senate  provisions  regarding 
qualifications  and  standards  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  China  and  in  the  general  area  of 
China  are  retained. 

As  to  point  4  program  money,  the 
bill  splits  the  difference  between  the 
Senate  figure  of  $45,000,000  and  the 
House  figure  of  $25,000,000.  It  provides 
$35,000,000,  including  $10,000,000  in  au¬ 
thorizations  already  in  effect  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
for  technical  assistance  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act. 

As  to  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund — an  item  included  in 
the  Senate  but  not  in  the  House  ver¬ 
sion — the  conference  bill  trims  the  fig¬ 
ure  from  the  $25,000,000  authorized  in 
the  Senate  bill  to  $15,000,000.  It  grants 
the  President  discretion  as  to  what  in¬ 
ternational  agency  or  agencies  may  be 
the  recipient.  It  also  does  away  with 
the  present  formula  regarding  the  ratio 
between  United  States  contributions  and 
other  countries’  contributions  to  the 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  The  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  under  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  should  enable  the  President  to  act 
effectively  to  bring  about  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  and  bring  about  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactorily  coordinated  program  in  its 
stead  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
hiatus  in  United  States  support  of  in¬ 
ternational  children’s  welfare  activities. 

While  I  am  talking  of  money  mat¬ 
ters,  I  should  mention  the  difference 
with  respect  to  guaranties  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  This  was  the 
most  exhaustively  considered  difference 


of  all  of  those  at  issue  in  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  guaranty  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  were  all  violently  resisted  by  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees.  In  addition  to  (a)  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  convertibility  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  House  bill  provided  for  a 
guaranty  against  seizure,  confiscation, 
or  destruction  by  any  government;  (b) 
destruction  by  revolution,  or  war;  (c> 
any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree, 
or  administrative  action  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents 
the  further  transaction  of  the  business, 
and  so  forth. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amend¬ 
ment.  The  HouSe  had  sought  also  to 
expand  the  permissible  over-all  amount 
of  guaranties  from  $150,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000. 

The  Senate  had  sought  only  to  change 
the  act  so  as  to  continue  the  present 
authorization  for  guaranties  on  long- 
lead  industrial  items,  thus  providing  and 
equivalent  for  forward  contracting. 

The  House  conferees  receded  with  an 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  invest¬ 
ment  which  the  Administrator  finds  to 
have  been  lost  by  reason  of  expropria¬ 
tion  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the 
government  of  a  participating  country. 
It  raises  the  ceiling  on  guaranties  to 
$200,000,000.  It  authorizes  a  raise  in 
the  fees  charged  for  guaranties  issued 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Now  let  me  state  some  of  the  main 
points  regarding  policy  as  distinct  from 
money  authorizations.  I  must  limit  the 
presentation.  The  list  of  all  issues  set¬ 
tled  in  conference  runs  into  some  dozens. 

The  House  was  upheld  in  general  in 
its  views  regarding  the  aims  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program.  The  single 
exception  is  that  the  reference  to  politi¬ 
cal  federation  of  Europe  was  stricken 
out.  The  United  States  interest  in  fur¬ 
ther  integrating  steps  in  Europe  is  in¬ 
dicated,  however,  by  a  reference  en¬ 
couraging  further  steps  of  unification. 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  “further” 
indicates  the  recognition  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  what  the  participating  na¬ 
tions  have  accomplished  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  unification  is  by  no  means 
all  that  must  be  accomplished  if  the 
hopes  on  which  the  European  recovery 
program  is  based  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  were  divided  as  to  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  specifying  a  political  development 
as  an  objective  of  United  States  en¬ 
couragement  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  primarily  economic  in 
character. 

The  matter  was  compromised  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  re¬ 
ceding  and  agreeing  to  the  deletion  of 
the  words  “political  federation”;  then 
at  the  insistence  of  the  House  conferees, 
the  word  “further”  was  inserted  before 
the  words  "economic  unification.”  The 
word  “further”  would  mean  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  that  progress  has 
been  made,  but  expects  additional  ac¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  work  of  the  many  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  legislative  development 
of  the  point  4  program. 
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As  most  of  you  know,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  held  some  weeks  of 
hearings  last  summer  and  fall  on  two 
measures  dealing  with  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs. 

One  measure,  introduced  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  embodied  what  may  be  called  the 
administration  proposal. 

A  companion  version  was  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  and  reflecting 
generally  the  views  of  the  American 
business  community. 

Between  the  sessions  informal  efforts, 
in  which  Members  of  this  body,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  executive  establish¬ 
ment,  and  various  private  individuals 
participated,  were  continued  with  the 
aim  of  bringing  out  a  compromise  that 
would  include  the  essentials  of  both  the 
administration  proposal  and  the  Herter 
bill.  These  efforts  were  successful.  The 
result  was,  I  believe,  a  bill  that  included 
the  best  features  of  both  versions.  With 
certain  minor  modifications  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  after  it  re¬ 
sumed  its  deliberations  in  January,  the 
compromise  bill  became  title  III  of  the 
House  bill  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance. 

It  is  now  title  IV  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

I  say  this  advisedly.  The  conference 
agreement  is,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
point  4,  in  every  essential  way  like  the 
bill  we  passed  here  7  weeks  ago.  The 
only  significant  exception  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  authorization,  which  splits 
the  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

The  main  result  of  the  House  victory 
on  this  point  in  the  conference  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  principle,  which  it  brings  out 
clearly,  that  Government  assistance  in 
the  field  of  technical  cooperation  will  be 
at  most  only  a  pilot  effort.  It  can  only 
point  the  way  for  economic  development. 
The  major  results,  in  the  last  analysis, 
must  be  achieved  by  clearing  the  way  for 
a  larger  opportunity  for  private  invest¬ 
ment.  The  language  of  the  point  4  leg¬ 
islation  does  not  carry  stipulations  or 
guaranties  regarding  private  investment. 
It  sets  a  tone.  It  creates  a  climate.  It 
states  a  principle.  It  makes  clear  a  set 
of  facts. 

A  second  result  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  House  language  in  the  conference  is 
to  make  clear  the  principles  by  which 
technical  cooperation  programs  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

A  third  result — and  here  I  make  my 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Herter] — is  to  give  him 
an  acknowledged  place  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  point  4  program. 

I  turn  now  to  some  matters  which, 
though  of  secondary  importance,  require 
a  passing  explanation,  either  in  response 
to  questions  from  Members  or  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  legislative 
history. 

A  question  has  arisen  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
any  participating  country’s  local  cur¬ 
rency  which  might  become  property  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  claim  arising  from  a  guaranty 


made  in  connection  with  a  long-term 
contract  for  the  furnishing  of  capital- 
goods  items  and  related  services  where 
delivery  and  payment  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  guaranty  is  made.  This  is 
discussed  at  the  bottom  of  page  19  of  the 
conference  report.  It  is  said  there  that 
the  local  currency  thus  received  “will  be 
used  or  converted  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
government  of  the  participating  country 
concerned.” 

I  think  the  question  will  be  cleared  up 
by  pointing  out  that  the  qualifying 
phrase  “in  accordance  with  arrange¬ 
ments,”  and  so  forth,  modifies  the  word 
“converted”  but  not  the  word  “used.”  If 
the  United  States  should  choose  to  use 
the  local  currency  in  the  country  con¬ 
cerned,  it  could  do  so  without  fur¬ 
ther  arrangements.  Obviously,  however, 
some  arrangement  would  be  necessary 
for  conversion,  since  circumstance  would 
not  arise  unless  the  country  concerned 
had  exchange  controls  in  effect. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  correct  an  edito¬ 
rial  error  in  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  included 
in  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  2117) . 
On  page  25  we  quote  a  letter  from  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoffman  to  Senator  Con- 
nally.  Preceding  the  quoted  portion  is 
a  paranthetical  statement  explaining  a 
reference  to  an  amendment  made  in  the 
letter.  The  parenthetical  explanation 
pertains  to  the  amendment  referred  to 
in  the  third  paragraph  on  the  quotation 
— not  to  the  amendment  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  two  paragraphs.  I  hope 
that  explanation  will  clear  up  a  matter 
that  might  otherwise  be  ambiguous  and 
confusing. 

In  other  words,  the  following  words 
which  the  report  quotes  from  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  letter  refers  to  the  provision  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  re¬ 
gard  to  certain  types  of  unjustifiable  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  business — 
section  104  (e)  of  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment,  amending  section  112  of  the  act: 

Furthermore,  the  *  *  *  amendment 

*  *  *  gives  the  Administrator  an  explicit 

basis  in  granting  dollar  assistance  or  in  act¬ 
ing  on  proposals  to  release  counterpart,  for 
taking  action  to  see  that  discriminatory  busi¬ 
ness  restrictions  against  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  are  terminated.  Under  this  provision, 
I  would  consider  myself  bound  to  take  suit¬ 
able  action  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
this  provision  in  cases  where  it  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  responsible  United 
States  Government  authorities  that  such  dis¬ 
criminations  are  not  corrected.  Hence  the 

*  *  *  amendment  gives  assurance  that 

discriminations  against  American  business¬ 
men  can  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  ef¬ 
fectively. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  above  position 
stated  by  the  Administrator  that  the 
committee  of  conference  decided  that 
any  further  provisions  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  alleged  discriminatory  acts 
against  Americans  in  Morocco  would  be 
unnecessary. 

One  final  matter  on  which  a  word  of 
explanation  is  appropriate  for  the  sake 
of  the  legislative  history,  is  the  require¬ 
ment  in  section  414  of  the  conference 
agreement.  It  deals  with  the  security 
investigation  of  employees  in  the  point  4 


program.  The  language  requires  that  re¬ 
ports  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  persons  employed  for  service 
in  this  program  will  actually  be  recruited 
or  assigned  by  other  Federal  agencies 
and  that  only  a  small  portion  will  be  re¬ 
cruited  or  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
State.  It  seems  desirable,  nevertheless, 
that  there  be  a  central  control  and  a  uni¬ 
form  standard,  as  the  persons  concerned, 
particularly  those  going  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  point  4  program,  will  all  be 
members  of  the  foreign  relations  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  language  does  not  attempt  to 
dictate  the  details  of  the  security  proce¬ 
dure  to  be  followed  in  the  executive  es¬ 
tablishment.  It  does,  however,  express 
the  idea  that  the  Department  of  State,  as 
the  agency  having  primary  responsibility 
for  the  program  in  fact  if  not  by  legisla¬ 
tive  requirement,  and  also  as  the  agency 
having  primary  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  general, 
shall  have  a  central  and  controlling  voice 
in  respect  to  the  standards  to  be  applied 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  reports  of  in¬ 
vestigation. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  is  the  total  amount 
of  this  ECA  assistance  that  we  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  these  foreign  countries  for 
this  year  of  1950-51? 

Mr.  KEE.  Three  billion  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  with  an  additional 
$50,000,000  authorization  for  guaranties 
which  will  be  a  public-debt  transaction 
and  requires  no  appropriation. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  is  about  $3,000,000,000? 

Mr.  KEE.  Yes,  it  is  about  $3,000,- 
003,000. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Acheson  is  on  his  way 
back  home  on  a  boat.  He  was  over  there 
and  has  made  promises,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  furnish  money  to  these  EGA 
countries  in  future  years,  after  the  1951 
appropriation  is  spent.  What  truth  is 
there  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  have  no  information 
whatever  as  to  any  promises  made  by 
Mr.  Acheson. 

I  think  if  you  will  read  the  bills  that 
have  been  passed  out  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  you  will  see  that  they 
have  provisions  in  them  that  no  future 
commitments  are  authorized  or  implied 
by  any  of  the  authorizations  contained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bie- 
miller).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  "West  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RICH.  Has  Mr.  Acheson  any  au¬ 
thority  to  commit  this  country  to  any¬ 
thing  in  those  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  KEE.  The  ..gentleman,  being  a 
Member  of  Congress,  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  himself. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out.  He  is  over  there 
making  promises.  They  said  when  we 
made  the  first  ECA  appropriation  under 
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the  Marshall  plan  that  it  was  only  for 
1  year,  and  then  they  came  in  here  the 
second  year  and  said  we  were  obligated 
because  we  promised. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Now,  do  not  give  this 
thing  up.  This  thing  is  too  important 
for  the  American  people.  Take  some 
more  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  expired. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  one  Members  are  pres¬ 
ent;  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Allen.  Calif. 

[Roll  No.  171] 
Green 

Murray,  Wis. 

Allen,  III. 

Gwinn 

Nixon 

Anderson,  Calif. Hall, 

Pfeiffer, 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Edwin  Arthur 

William  L. 

Bentsen 

Hand 

Pickett 

Boggs,  La. 

Hare 

Plumley 

Bolling 

Hebert 

Poulson 

Bonner 

Heffernan 

Quinn 

Boykin 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rabaut 

Bramblett 

Holifleld 

Rivers 

Buchanan 

Irving 

Sadov/ski 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Calif. 

St.  George 

Burdick 

Jensen 

Scott, 

Carlyle 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Judd 

Scudder 

Chatham 

Kean 

Secrest 

Cooley 

Kearney 

Shelley 

Crawford 

Keefe 

Sheppard 

Crosser 

Kennedy 

Sims 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Larcade 

Smathers 

Dawson 

LeCompte 

Smith,  Ohio 

Deane 

Lichtenwalter 

Staggers 

DeGraffenried 

McConnell 

Stigler 

Dingell 

McDonough 

Sutton 

Dolliver 

McKinnon 

Walsh 

Douglas 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Welch 

Doyle 

McSweeney 

Wheeler 

Durham 

Magee 

Whitaker 

Engel,  Mich. 

Mahon 

White,  Calif. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wlckersham 

Fernandez 

Miles 

Widnall 

Fugate 

Miller,  Calif. 

Willis 

Gary 

Monroney 

Wood 

Gilmer 

Morrison 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roll  call  329  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wiep.]. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  voice  the  protest  of  an  industry 
which  is  quite  important  and  almost 
predominant  ir  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 


As  you  know  Minneapolis  is  the  second 
largest  milling  center  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  long  time  it  enjoyed  the 
position  of  being  the  largest  milling  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  country.  In  my  district  there 
are  over  3,000  employees  who  try  to  eke 
out  a  livelihood  in  the  milling  industry. 

Milling  thrives  as  an  industry  not  only 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  but  almost 
every  city  in  the  United  States.  The  em¬ 
ployees  of  that  industry  are  concerned 
with  a  section  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
some  Member  of  the  conferees  will  fur¬ 
ther  enlighten  us  in  the  Record  on  the 
question  of  the  elimination  in  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  12  yz  percent  milling  sec¬ 
tion.  I  have  over  50  letters  from  those 
engaged  in  this  milling  industry  as  a 
basis  for  my  protest  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  against  the  elimination  of  that 
section  requiring  that  12  y2  percent  of  the 
milling  be  done  in  this  country.  That 
may  not  seem  so  important  to  some,  but 
it  is  important  to  these  people  engaged 
in  this  industry.  As  I  support,  and  have 
supported  the  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments,  and  have  supported  ECA,  I  little 
anticipated  that  in  so  supporting  such 
legislation  I  would  be  causing  injury  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  workers  in  America. 

We  depend  upon  the  income  of  these 
people  who  are  a  part  of  our  industrial 
empire  to  get  the  taxes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  the  expenses  involved  in  this 
ECA  program.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House,  as  shown  by  page  7  of  the  re¬ 
port,  it  provided  for  not  less  than  12  y2 
percent  of  the  grain  to  be  milled  in  this 
country  so  that  our  workers  would  par¬ 
ticipate  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  error.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House  the  provision  giving  flour  a  pref¬ 
erence,  and  providing  for  the  12  y2  per¬ 
cent,  was  out  of  the  bill.  It  was  not 
repealed  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  the  re¬ 
pealer  of  that  requirement  was  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  it  was  so 
stated  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  KEE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
again,  it  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it 
came  to  the  House.  It  was  taken  out 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  have  the  report,  and  on 
page  7  I  find  this,  in  section  (c) : 

The  amounts  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  grant  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total 
quantity  of  United  States  wheat  used  to 
produce  the  wheat  flour  produced  in  the 
United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such 
countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less 
than  12  y2  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form 
of  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for 
transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under 
this  title. 

I  assume  that  that  was  in  the  bill 
some  place. 

Mr.  KEE.  What  are  you  reading  from? 
What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  WIER.  It  is  the  Foreign  Economic 
Assistance  Report  No.  1302. 


Mr.  KEE.  Is  that  the  report  you  are 
reading? 

Mr.  WIER.  No.  I  have  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  report  here,  and  what  I 
am  asking  about  is  this  12  y2  percent, 
which  is  beyond  what  you  say  in  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  which  is  not  very 
explanatory  to  these  people  in  my  dis-  m 
trict  who  are  deeply  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  grant  some  money,  I  am  willing 
to  grant  some  food,  I  am  willing  to 
grant  the  shipment  of  assistance  over 
there,  but  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  grant 
both  those  and  the  employment  that  is 
in  this  country.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
want  to  ship  the  jobs  over  there,  too.  I 
want  to  retain  the  jobs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORSKI.  The  deletion  of  that 
provision  is  also  causing  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  my  district.  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  telegrams  and  letters  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  am  sure  that  Buffalo  will 
be  more  interested  than  I  am.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  explanation  from  some 
member  of  the  committee  why  this  12  y2 
percent,  at  whatever  stage,  was  deleted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wier]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards], 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wier] 
has  requested  that  someone  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  explain  to  the  House  why  that 
12  y2  percent  requirement  for  American 
wheat  flour  was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

I  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  do  that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  for 
12  y2  percent  for  wheat  flour  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  was  not  in 
the  House  bill.  It  was  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  other  body  receded  from  its 
position.  We  all  want  to  take  care  of 
all  the  industries  in  the  United  States 
that  we  can.  Everyone  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  wants  to  do  that,  but  be 
have  first  of  all  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  taxpayers  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  wheat  miller  in  the  United 
States  should  through  this  bill  be  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  American  taxpayer.  If 
that  12  y2  percent  provision  remains  in 
the  bill,  it,  in  effect,  means  that  the 
miller  will  be  subsidized  to  that  extent. 

Let  us  get  what  we  are  up  against. 

We  want  to  use  just  as  little  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  money  as  we  can  in  bringing 
about  economic  recovery  in  Europe. 

The  Europeans  do  not  want  white  bread. 
What  is  the  use  of  sending  something 
over  there  that  will  be  a  drug  on  the 
market?  The  counterpart  fund  will  not 
be  increased  from  the  sale  of  white  flour, 
because  the  French  people,  for  instance, 
are  not  going  to  buy  it.  Then,  too,  the 
12  y2  percent  provision  will  mean  that 
the  wheat  grower  in  the  United  States 
will  be  hurt  because  he  cannot  sell  as 
much  whole  wheat.  It  will  mean  that 
the  ECA  countries  will  go  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  market  or  elsewhere  to  buy  wheat, 
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because  they  want  the  rough  stuff  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  for  their  bread.  The 
wheat  grower  in  the  United  States  will 
be  hurt  if  this  provision  remains  in  the 
bill. 

If  through  this  bill  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
products,  then  I  want  my  section  of  the 
country  to  be  taken  care  of  too.  The 
textile  industry  in  the  South  is  up 
against  it  right  now  to  sell  all  of  its  out¬ 
put.  Suppose  there  were  included  in  this 
bill  a  provision  that  Europe  had  to  take 
so  much  finished  textile  products,  maybe 
a  certain  type  of  cloth  which  they  do  not 
need  and  would  not  buy.  That  would 
help  the  textile  mills  of  the  South,  but 
it  would  not  help  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  would  not  help  the  recovery 
program  in  Europe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  milling  industry 
of  this  country  could  not  mill  flour  for 
use  overseas  with  hulls  in  it  if  they 
were  wanted? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  they  could  do 
it,  but  there  would  be  by  products  left 
here  which  could  be  used  overseas. 
Then,  too,  the  milling  process  here  would 
be  made  expensive.  Remember,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  the  by  products  of  wheat 
in  this  country  at  this  time.  If  there 
were  a  shortage  and  the  American  people 
needed  it  there  might  be  some  argument 
for  your  theory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  hulls  that  went  into  the 
whole  wheat  flour  shipped  abroad  there 
would  be  that  much  less  by  products 
left  to  compete  with  American  by  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  European  people  can  get  most  out 
of  this  program  if  they  buy  the  whole 
wheat.  They  want  whole  wheat  bread; 
they  do  not  want  the  white  stuff.  That 
is  the  real  crux  of  it ;  they  do  not  want 
white  flour.  They  will  not  buy  the  white 
flour  but  they  will  take  free  dollars 
and  buy  wheat  from  Canada  or  some¬ 
where  else,  and  to  that  extent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  would  be  hurt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  same  token, 
they  would  probably  rather  have  sir¬ 
loin  steak  than  canned  meat. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  don’t  get  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  offering  them  high-priced  sirloin 
when  they  would  prefer  the  cheaper 
cuts. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry  they  eliminated  this  provision  with 
reference  to  flour,  but  what  I  wanted 
to  ask,  a  question  based  on  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  reference  to  textiles.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  under  which 
4,500,000  or  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  will 
be  sent  out  of  this  country  to  be  made 
into  textiles  to  be  shipped  back  into 
the  United  States  and  to  compete  with 
our  own  textile  industry. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  not  asking 
favors  for  my  part  of  the  country;  I 


want  wheat  and  flour  to  get  the  identi¬ 
cal  break  that  cotton  gets. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  title  V  of  the  conference 
report  on  international  children’s  wel¬ 
fare  work,  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract 
from  an  official  communique  which  the 
Department  of  State  received  on  April 
26,  1950,  from  our  Ambassador  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Mr.  George  Allen.  This  section 
has  been  declassified  and  given  to  me 
this  morning.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  embassy  is  increasingly  impressed  by 
the  accomplishments  and  value  of  the 
UNICEF  operations  in  Yugoslavia.  Aside 
from  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  feeding 
1,500,000  children  daily,  UNICEF  is  the  most 
effective  tangible  evidence  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  an  operating  world  organization  to 
the  masses  of  Yugoslav  people  and  is  the 
only  method  now  available  to  bring  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  United  Nations  home  to  them. 
Its  activities  are  fully  accepted  and  assisted 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  and  there  is, 
fortunately,  no  effort  by  the  Government  to 
disguise  the  origin  of  the  assistance  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  claim  credit  for  the  UNICEF  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  law  adopted  by  the 
conferees  on  the  subject  of  international 
assistance  to  children  certainly  meets 
every  fair-minded  concern  for  any  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  the  organization.  It 
should  also  go  a  long  ways  toward  meet¬ 
ing  the  expressed  desire  of  a  broad  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Congress,  who  want  to 
see  real  effective  and  practical  inter¬ 
national  aid  provided  for  children. 

The  cable  which  I  have  just  read  from 
Ambassador  Allen,  who  is  situated  in  one 
of  our  most  critical  foreign  posts,  is  an 
important  testimony  for  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  assistance  to  children  on  the  basis 
of  a  supply  operation,  which  gives  tan¬ 
gible  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  sincerity  of 
American  humanitarianism. 

Last  fall,  as  chairman  of  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures,  with  other  Members  of  this 
body,  I  traveled  in  14  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Middle  East  and  actually 
witnessed  the  field  operations  of  this  im¬ 
portant  organization.  The  mandate  of 
our  committee  also  directed  us  to  study 
some  of  the  permanent  agencies  referred 
to  in  this  report.  While  I  was  impressed 
with  the  broad  scope  and  high  principles 
of  these  specialized  agencies,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  international  assistance  to 
children  must  continue  along  the  basic 
principles  which  have  motivated  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund. 

The  raising  of  funds,  the  procurement 
and  moving  of  supplies,  arrangements 
with  governments  or  national  agencies 
within  the  assisted  countries,  the  full  ac¬ 
counting  and  reporting  on  the  utilization 
of  supplies  and  equipment  shipped  to  the 
assisted  countries,  all  involve  a  serious 
work  and  an  organized  network  of  staff 
experienced  in  supply  distribution.  It  is 
not  enough  to  conclude  that  other  bodies 
could  easily  take  over  this  responsibility 
until  there  is  assurance  that  they  are 
prepared  for  it;  that  they  have  the  will  to 


raise  the  necessary  funds;  that  they  have 
the  required  field  staff. 

Our  committee,  which  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  only  committee  of  Congress  to 
make  an  “on  the  spot”  study  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  I  wras  convinced  that  none 
of  the  specialized  agencies  were  prepared 
to  take  over  this  kind  of  a  program. 
Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
within  the  period  of  its  existence,  the 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  has 
raised  almost  as  much  money  as  the 
United  Nations,  and  all  of  the  specialized 
agencies  together  have  received  in  the 
same  period.  This  money  has  not  been 
raised  easily  by  UNICEF.  It  has  been 
raised  essentially  on  the  basis  of  trustee¬ 
ship  which  UNICEF  has  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  donor,  whether  a  government 
or  an  individual,  and  the  actual  recipient 
of  the  relief.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate 
delusion  to  believe  that  one  section  with¬ 
in  the  United  Nations  in  a  mechanical 
way  could  go  out  and  raise  funds  from 
governments  and  individuals,  in  order  to 
meet  the  continuing  needs  of  children, 
and  then  have  these  funds  disbursed  in 
turn  by  other  agencies  who  are  not  in 
direct  and  live  contact  with  the  donors. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  question  are 
simple  and  clear.  In  agreeing  to  au¬ 
thorize  $15,000,000,  the  conference  re¬ 
flected  the  will  of  Congress  that  material 
assistance  should  continue  to  go  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  aid.  Congress  does  not  want  aid 
changed  into  international  advice  how¬ 
ever  competent  at  a  high  governmental 
level.  It  wants  actual  international  aid 
getting  right  down  to  children.  The 
function  of  the  permanent  agencies  is 
advisory.  The  function  of  the  Children’s 
Fund  is  to  provide  material  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  proved  need.  It  does  not 
provide  technical  advice.  As  far  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  concerned  the  two  things  go  to¬ 
gether.  Both  are  needed.  Instead  of 
there  being  duplication  at  the  present 
time,  there  would  be  gross  duplication  if 
the  functions  of  the  fund  were  made 
the  same  as  those  of  the  existing  agen¬ 
cies,  or  if  the  money  authorized  in  this 
bill  were  used  to  extend  the  type  of  work 
now  being  performed  by  these  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  sure  folly  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  let  this 
program  of  tangible  assistance  to  chil¬ 
dren  be  absorbed  in  the  advisory  pro¬ 
grams  which  perform  such  valuable  com¬ 
plimentary  services.  In  closing  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  Senator 
Humphrey  on  this  subject  inserted  in  the 
Record: 

April  25,  1950. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Hubert:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  are  one  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  3420,  a 
bill  to  continue  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund. 

As  you  know,  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  made  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  organization  last  summer  and  fall. 
We  not  only  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization  and  interviewed  the  personnel 
in  every  section  of  its  work,  but  our  com¬ 
mittee  also  examined  the  field  program  in 
14  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  o£  the 
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outstanding  characteristics  of  this  program 
which  I  believe  merit  the  support  it  appears 
to  have  in  the  Senate. 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
executive  director,  Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  of  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Denver,  Colo.  Mr. 
Pate  first  learned  how  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  international  supply  program 
wlaen  he  served  with  Herbert  Hoover  in  the 
American  Relief  for  Belgium  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  Administration  in  Poland.  During 
the  Second  World  War  he  served  as  director 
of  the  civilian  relief  program  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  In  spite  of  submarine  war¬ 
fare  and  the  bombing  of  Red  Cross  trucks 
ovrseas,  98  percent  of  Mr.  Pate’s  supplies 
reached  their  destination. 

The  story  of  UNICEF  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
all  UNICEF  supplies  have  been  lost  through 
damage,  pilferage,  or  mismanagement.  A  de¬ 
tailed  system  of  commodity  accounting  is 
maintained  for  each  step  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  supplies  from  producer  to  ultimate 
consumer.  Thus,  UNICEF  officials  can  tell 
at  any  moment  the  exact  location  of  a  lead 
of  Chicago  meat  or  Wisconsin  powdered  milk. 

This  seems  like  a  lot  of  work  involving  a 
big  staff,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  By  wise 
planning  .  and  constant  spot  checking, 
UNICEF  officials  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
administration  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  program.  Moreover,  2  percent  of  this 
cost  is  used  to  pay  for  technical  experts 
associated  with  the  milk  conservation  and 
medical  programs. 

In  a  world  of  distrust  and  fear,  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund  is  a  concrete  demonstration  that 
international  organization  can  work  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Our  committee  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  effective  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  International  Tuberculosis  Campaign 
was  being  conducted.  We  visited  a  state 
serum  institute  in  Copenhagen,  where  the 
tuberculin  and  vaccine  were  being  produced 
to  protect  millions  of  children  against  this 
dread  disease.  Without  UNICEF  supplies 
this  joint  endeavor  (UNICEF,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  World 
Health  Organization) ,  to  conduct  the  first 
mass  international  medical  campaign  would 
never  have  been  made.  Today  more  than 
30,000,000  children  have  been  examined  and 
vaccinated  when  necessary  against  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

In  Vienna  we  saw  the  gigantic  soup  kitch¬ 
ens  built  by  the  Nazis  to  feed  their  occupa¬ 
tion  troops,  now  producing  a  nourishing  hot 
meal  for  school  children  in  all  four  zones. 
For  UNICEF  supplies  are  given  without  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
political  belief. 

Wherever  these  supplies  go,  however,  the 
children  and  their  parents  know  where  they 
come  from.  In  every  country  we  found  post¬ 
ers  acknowledging  this  program  as  a  United 
Nations  effort.  No  one  was  surprised  to  see 
a  United  States  congressional  committee  in¬ 
terested  in  these  expenditures  because  Amer¬ 
ican  supplies  and  American  personnel  were 
prevalent  in  the  program. 

In  Italy  his  Holiness  the  Pope  expressed 
his  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  to  children.  And  well  he 
might.  We  found  millions  of  children  in 
Europe  who  would  have  died  without  this 
international  humanitarian  enterprise.  In 
Asia  and  in  Latin  America  UNICEF  programs 
are  just  now  getting  under  way.  The  United 
States  Congress  cannot  afford  to  let  this  pro¬ 
gram  terminate. 

.  The  United  States  Congress  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  starting  this  program.  Our  matching 
formula  has  provided  the  incentive  to  make 
it  successful.  I  earnestly  hope  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  lead  necessary  to  insure  its 
continuation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JohnA.  Blatnik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  2  minutes  to  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dondero], 

Mr.  DONDERO.  My  purpose  in  asking 
for  this  time  is  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Children’s  Fund  mentioned 
on  page  14  of  the  report.  The  question  I 
desire  to  ask  is:  Will  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Ludwig  Rajchman  who  I  under¬ 
stand  is  a  top-flight  Polish  Communist 
be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
will  distribute  this  fund?  And  will  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gunnar 
Myrdal  wife  of  a  prominent  Swedish 
Communist  who,  I  understand,  intro¬ 
duced  Trygve  Lie  to  Stalin  in  Moscow 
recently,  will  these  people  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  this  money 
or  this  fund? 

Mr.  KEE.  Answering  the  gentleman’s 
question,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  except  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pate,  I  think  it  is,  is  known  as  the  man¬ 
ager  of  this  fund. 

At  the  last  session  of  this  Congress 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  this  bill 
in  which  it  was  stated  positively  that 
the  children’s  fund  was  to  end  this  year. 
That  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Your  committee  of  conference  fought 
strongly  against  this  fund.  When  we 
went  into  conference  we  found  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  placed  a  provision  in  this  bill 
containing  the  children’s  fund. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman’s 
committee  should  be  commended  for 
fighting  against  this  item. 

Mr.  KEE.  We  argued  it  long,  loud, 
and  vociferously  with  the  Senate.  Fi¬ 
nally  we  agreed  to  a  compromise.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  provision 
in  the  bill,  this  is  a  compromise  agree¬ 
ment;  $15,000,000  only  will  be  author¬ 
ized.  Whether  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  aprpopriate  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Then  the  fund  is  terminated  and 
no  more  funds  will  go  into  the  children’s 
proposition  at  all. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams], 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GorskiL 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  milling  industry  of  Buffalo 
and  its  employees  I  want  to  strongly  pro¬ 
test  the  elimination  of  the  provision  in 
the  EC  A  bill  whereby  at  least  12  y2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  shipped  to  European 
countries  should  be  ground  into  flour  in 
the  United  States. 


Buffalo  is  one  of  the  largest  milling 
centers  in  the  country  and  thousands  of 
its  citizens  are  employed  in  this  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  flour  mills  are 
operating  on  a  part-time  basis.  This 
condition  has  existed  for  some  months 
with  a  resultant  low  take-home  pay  for 
the  mill  workers.  Naturally,  this  is  not 
conducive  to  our  idea  of  economic  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  workers  in  the  milling  industry 
are  definitely  interested  in  helping  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  abroad  but  feel 
that  their  livelihood  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  be  thinking  of 
eliminating  the  milling  of  wheat  into 
flour  in  our  home  mills  but  rather  we 
should  be  contemplating  building  up 
our  own  industry  that  we  might  be  better 
prepared  to  increase  our  shipments 
abroad. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  eliminating 
this  provision  is  a  definite  disregard  for 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  citi¬ 
zens  and  taxpayers  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  couch  my  words  of  protest. 

(Mr.  GORSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysL 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  on  this  bill  lasted  for  5  days  and 
many  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
it  cannot  be  discussed  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  forbidding  references  to 
Members  of  another  body;  however,  the 
conference  report  represents  in  general 
the  House  bill.  The  changes  and  com¬ 
promises  have  been  very  ably  covered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  unani¬ 
mous  report.  The  House  conferees,  it 
seems  to  me,  were  a  very  able  and  coop¬ 
erative  team,  carrying  on  an  educational 
process  which  became  necessary  during 
the  course  of  the  conference,  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  important  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  House  had  passed  and  which 
was  pending  in  the  Senate  when  that 
body  acted,  had  never  received  any  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate  or  its  com¬ 
mittees.  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
our  chairman  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr! 
Gordon],  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  conference  committee,  and  also  my 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  for  their  able  teamwork 
during  the  conference;  this  required  per¬ 
suasion  and  patience  and  sometimes 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees. 

We  have  as  a  result  of  this  conference 
established  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
only  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  but  a 
bicameral  foreign  policy.  There  are  two 
bodies  on  Capitol  Hill,  both  of  which 
should  be  consulted  in  advance  on  for¬ 
eign  policies,  during  the  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  after  the  legislation  is  in 
effect. 

The  issue  of  flour  versus  wheat  has 
been  mentioned  here.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  that  is  the  only  complaint 
made  by  any  special  group  today. 
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There  are  a  number  of  commodities, 
such  as  cotton,  and  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  machine  tools,  that  might 
profit  by  special  consideration  in  this 
bill.  All  of  American  agriculture  and  a 
great  many  industries  will  profit  from 
the  foreign-aid  plan  carried  on  during 
the  past  few  years  and  envisaged  for 
the  next  2  years.  Your  conferees,  how¬ 
ever,  were  adamant  against  raising  the 
cost  of  foreign  aid  in  any  instance  in 
order  to  furnish  special  aid  to  some  do¬ 
mestic  industry  or  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  felt  that  the  incidental  bene¬ 
fit  at  a  cost  to  all  taxpayers  was  all  the 
benefit  that  should  come  and  that  if 
subsidies  are  needed  for  our  flour  mills 
or  for  agriculture  or  for  industry,  they 
should  be  taken  up  on  their  own  merits 
in  separate  legislation  and  should  not  be 
made  a  part  of  a  foreign-aid  program. 

Remember,  we  are  trying  to  promote 
European  recovery  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  We  are  doing  this  to  make 
Europe  strong,  for  our  mutual  security 
in  the  face  of  the  Communist  threat. 
Industrial  recovery  means  getting  facto¬ 
ries  and  mills  going,  and  involves  our 
sending  equipment  and  raw  materials 
for  these  factories  and  mills  instead  of 
sending  relief  supplies.  After  they  get 
going,  we  want  to  stop  sending  wheat  or 
flour,  iron  or  finished  products,  cotton 
or  shirts,  unless  they  pay  for  them  in 
dollars.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  increase 
the  cost  and  decrease  recovery  by  using 
foreign  aid  for  domestic  aid  to  special 
groups  and  industries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  five  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  matter  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  made  a  1-minute  speech  on  the 
floor  about  the  expending  of  some  $85,- 
000,000  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
for  irrigation  projects  and  road  proj¬ 
ects,  and  so  forth,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  spoke 
about  some  money  being  spent  to  build 
a  gambling  casino  in  Le  Havre,  France. 
Were  those  matters  discussed  in  the 
committee  about  the  necessity  of  this 
type  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  recall  anything 
being  said  about  a  gambling  casino. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  taken  the  floor  recently 
and  stated  that  ECA  or  Marshall-plan 
funds  are  being  used  for  the  repair  and 
construction  of  a  gambling  casino  in  the 
city  of  Le  Havre,  France.  The  state¬ 
ments  were  absolutely  correct,  according 
to  my  investigation,  but  undoubtedly  the 
newspaper  releases  upon  which  these 


statements  were  based  were  somewhat 
premature.  It  appeal’s  that  the  ECA 
originally  approved  the  reconstruction 
of  casinos  in  France  as  a  general  rule, 
but  wholesale  improvement  was  made 
before  an  investigation  was  made  of  the 
entire  breakdown  of  expenditures  by 
projects.  After  the  investigation  was 
made  on  the  breakdown  of  projects,  the 
Le  Havre  casino  reconstruction  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  ECA  on  the  grounds  that 
this  would  not  be  an  appropriate  use  of 
counterpart  funds.  Therefore,  the  4,- 
000,000  francs  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
will  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  repairing  this  particular  casino. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  ECA  that 
95.  percent  of  the  counterpart  funds  de¬ 
posited  in  the  special  account  in  France 
are  owned  by  the  French  Government 
but  under  joint  United  States-French 
supervision  and  released  periodically  to 
the  French  Government  for  expenditures 
of  their  investment  program.  The 
French  Government  has  prepared  a  list 
of  projects  or  categories  of  projects  be¬ 
longing  to  their  investment  program 
which  can  be  financed  from  counterpart 
funds  this  year — 1950 — when  and  if  the 
funds  are  released. 

The  counterpart  program  contains  a 
general  section  of  tourist  business,  the 
item  known  as  tourism,  the  development 
of  which  in  France,  the  ECA  states,  is 
a  most  desirable  investment  ‘objective. 
The  agency  states  further  that  it  did 
not  possess  the  breakdown  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  until  recently  and  obviously  did  not 
approve  its  details,  although  it  did  ap¬ 
prove  in  principle  the  use  of  funds  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  informed  that  the 
agency  has  full  opportunity  at  all  times 
to  scrutinize  the  breakdowns  for  coun¬ 
terpart  expenditures  and  to  reject  those 
items  which  do  not  seem  justified. 

Specifically,  relating  to  the  gambling 
casino  at  Le  Havre,  France,  the  ECA 
statement  to  me  is  as  follows:  • 

When  ECA  received  recently  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  proposed  expenditures  from  the 
French  Government  for  tourism,  it  was  noted 
that  a  contribution  for  the  reconstruction  of 
casinos  in  France  was  included.  Casinos  in 
France  are  leading  civic  centers  including 
restaurants,  auditoriums,  shops,  etc.,  and  are 
important  producers  of  foreign  exchange 
since  they  are  frequented  by  foreign  tourists. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  submitted  these  projects.  However, 
French  casinos  generally  have  facilities  for 
gambling  under  French  Government  license 
as  a  side  activity.  Therefore,  the  French 
proposal  for  reconstruction  of  the  Le  Havre 
casino  was  rejected  by  the  ECA  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  not  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mi-.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  could  say  that  the 
money  will  be  spent  for  that  purpose  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  According  to  my  state¬ 
ment  just  made,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  that.  I  do  not  know  how  late  the 
decision  was  made  that  he  speaks  about, 
but  I  did  notice  a  headline  from  Paris, 


dated  May  9,  which  states  that  they  were 
using  funds  for  a  gambling  casino  at 
Le  Havre,  France. 

The  ECA  office  here  says,  “This  may  seem 
frivolous  expenditure,  but  it  is  important  to 
help  increase  the  town’s  revenues.” 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  ECA  officials 
in  Le  Havre,  France,  so  I  am  very  happy 
to  know  that  they  have  finally  decided 
not  to  spend  this  money  in  Le  Havre  or 
any  place  else  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  it 
comes  back  is  $245,000,000  below  the 
budget  request;  $250,000,000  below  with 
reference  to  ECA,  $10,000,000  below  with 
reference  to  point  4,  but  with  $15,000,000 
unbudgeted  in  for  international  child- 
welfare  work,  as  has  been  explained. 
Now,  all  of  these  authorized  amounts 
are  limitations  on  appropriations.  Of 
course,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  go  ahead  and  consider  within  these 
limitations  what  appropriation  should 
be  recommended.  But  this  reduction  of 
$245,000,000  is  going  to  require  a  com¬ 
mensurate  reduction  in  a  number  of  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  ECA  when  they  brought 
their  program  here  to  the  House  earlier 
this  spring. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
you  are  talking  about  these  reductions, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  going  to  appro¬ 
priate  about  $3,000,000,000  now  for  this 
ECA  program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  will  be  less  than 
$3,000,000,000.  The  total  bill  is  $3,110,- 
550,000.  That  is  the  limitation  placed 
upon  the  appropriations  authorized  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this: 
Have  you  considered  or  given  any  con¬ 
sideration  on  where  you  are  going  to  get 
this  money? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  it? 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  it,  and  we  are  going  to 
get  it  the  same  place  we  get  the  rest  of 
the  money  for  our  gigantic  1951  budget. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  fact  is  that  you  have 
$3,000,000,000  in  this  bill,  and  you  do  not 
know  where  you  are  going  to  get  the 
money.  Neither  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  room  know  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  $3,000,000,000  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  into  the  coffers  of  the  State 
Department  for  them  to  squander  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
you  look  after  America  and  give  your 
time  and  attention  to  the  things  that 
belong  to  America,  instead  of  trying  to 
look  after  the  whole  world.  The  quicker 
you  do  it,  the  better  it  is  going  to  be  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  an  authorization 
bill  with  limitations  on  it.  The  appro¬ 
priations  will  come  later,  but  the  appro¬ 
priations  will  come  from  taxes  and  from 
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borrowing,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
appropriations  this  Chamber  is  consid¬ 
ering  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious,  I  think,  to  everyone  in  the 
House  wThere  the  money  is  coming  from, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
knows  it  very  well.  It  will  come  from 
bonds  sold  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  American  people.  When  those  bonds 
come  due,  they  will  be  paid  back  in  dol¬ 
lars  that  will  buy  perhaps  half  as  much 
as  they  will  now. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  omnibus  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  the  House  recently 
passed,  funds  were  denied  for  any  new 
construction  on  projects  already  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  United  States.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  how 
much  of  these  funds  is  authorized  for 
new  construction  on  projects  overseas, 
that  is,  public  projects? 

Mr.  FULTON.  There  is  an  amount  in 
this  bill  for  new  projects  overseas,  but 
the  gentleman  should  not  say,  “If  I  do 
not  get  mine,  I  will  not  give  you  yours.’’ 
That  is  not  the  proper  basis  of  decision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  ask  the 
gentleman  that  question. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  basis  of  decision 
is  this:  What  is  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  this 
troubled  world  of  ours,  and  v/hat  is  best 
for  those  democracies  that  are  standing 
by  us  and  were  our  allies  during  the 
war? 

May  I  comment  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dondero], 
concerning  Mrs.  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  which 
there  was  an  assumption  that  Mr.  Myr¬ 
dal,  her  husband,  was  a  Communist.  It 
is  correct  that  both  Gunnar  Myrdal  and 
his  wife  are  from  Sweden.  So  that  the 
Congress  might  have  their  background, 
Mrs.  Myrdal  since  1946  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swedish  Federation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women,  and  has 
been  active  in  UNESCO  work  with  the 
United  Nations.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  whom 
I  have  met  at  Geneva  and  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  European  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  certainly  has  a  grasp  of  such  prob¬ 
lems,  has  been  given  a  doctor’s  degree 
by  Harvard  University,  and  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  as  well  as 
Minister  of  Commerce  of  Sweden.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Sweden  has  not  done  too  badly 
economically,  much  to  her  credit. 

Myrdal  is  my  Director  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recently  returned  from  Mos¬ 
cow  saying  that  he  did  not  look  toward 
much  cooperation  from  the  eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  with  the  west.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  an  independent  judgment. 
He  did  not  return  with  any  Soviet  party 
line  and  he  did  not  come  with  any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  had  been  made  either 
for  or  on  behalf  of  Stalin.  He  has  done 


a  good  job  and  tried  to  work  with  the 
Marshall  plan  people  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  for  peaceful  adjustment  between  the 
east  and  west,  which  we  all  hope  for.  I 
believe  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  for 
the  United  Nations. 

May  I  also  speak  in  regard  to  title  V, 
the  International  Children’s  Welfare 
Work.  The  International  Children’s 
Welfare  Work  has  $15,000,000  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill.  This  is  to  heip  the  chil¬ 
dren  abroad.  The  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  billions  through  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  for  industry  and  for  the  grown 
people,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  should  also 
think  of  the  next  generation.  The  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  operation — who 
has  made  it  the  most  successful  program 
in  the  United  Nations — is  an  American 
businessman — the  Executive  Director, 
Maurice  Pate.  Mr.  Pate  assisted  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  when  he  was  feeding  Europe 
after  the  last  war.  He  is  a  good  Amer¬ 
ican  in  charge  of  a  good  program  to  help 
these  children  all  over  the  world.  What 
fools  we  adults  would  be  not  to  feed  the 
children  of  the  world  in  the  guise  of  po¬ 
litical  expediency. 

.  Dr.  Rajchman  was  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  for  the  Children’s  Fund, 
but  when  the  eastern  European  nations 
walked  out  of  the  fund  last  March,  Dr. 
Rajchman  severed  his  relations  with  the 
fund  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Dr. 
Sutch  of  New  Zealand.  So  there  is  no 
doubt  he  has  no  present  connection  with 
the  program. 

You  say,  “What  have  they  done?” 
They  have  done  a  remarkable  job  which 
has  won  world  acclaim  for  American  hu- 
manitarianism  as  well  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  For  your  orientation,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  certain  high  lights  of  this 
program. 

First.  The  Children’s  Fund  without 
any  assessed  basis  of  support  has  raised 
the  following  voluntary  contributions: 

Dollar  equivalent 
Residuals  transferred  from 

UNRRA _  31,  845,  304.  85 

Contributions  and  pledges 

from  governments _  1C4,  '’09,  987.  91 

Voluntary  contributions 
from  individuals  through 
UNAC  campaigns  and 
other  sources _  11,833,498.67 


Total _  148,  279,  991.  43 

Second.  Thus  far,  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  $145,000,000  of  the  above 
funds  has  been  allocated  to  54  countries 
or  areas. 

(a)  At  the  present  time  supplementary 
food  is  reaching  daily  approximately 
7,000,000  infants,  children,  and  nursing 
mothers. 

(b)  The  Children’s  Fund  has  provided 
raw  materials  in  the  form  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  leather,  which  in  the  receiving 
countries  have  been  converted  into 
clothing  and  shoes  for  2,000,000  children. 

(c)  The  medical  program  supported 
by  the  fund  and  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  WHO,  and  in  the  case  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  testing  and  vaccination  with 
the  Scandinavian  Relief  Societies,  have 
now  reached  22,000,000  children. 

'  (d)  The  milk-conservation  plan  of  the 
fund  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  FAO 
has,  or  shortly  will  have,  expended  the 
equivalent  of  several  million  dollars. 


Third.  The  above  are  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  programs  in  respect  to  size  of  funds 
invested,  but  the  Children’s  Fund  has 
given  its  support  to  a  number  of  other 
smaller  programs  in  respect  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  children  and  mothers.  At  this 
time  they  are  possibly  at  the  peak  of 
their  work.  However,  with  substantial 
stocks  of  dry  powdered  milk,  principally 
skim  milk,  weighing  as  surplus  on  several 
producing  countries,  the  continuing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  milk  is  expected  to 
serve  as  an  added  stimulus  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  child  feeding  in  a  number 
of  countries.  Just  recently,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  fund  has  made  arrangements  to 
step  up  shipments  of  skimmed  milk  to 
India  and  Pakistan.  Further  amounts 
of  1,090  tons  to  India  and  1,000  tons  to 
Pakistan  are  now  under  way  to  these 
two  countries  for  children  in  refugee 
camps. 

Fourth.  The  operating  principles  of 
the  fund  are  unique  in  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

(a)  The  fund’s  aid  in  all  instances 
must  be  given  on  the  basis  of  need, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  national¬ 
ity,  or  political  consideration. 

(b)  The  aid,  insofar  as  possible,  is 
given  with  lasting  effect  in  view;  that  is, 
the  fund  seeks  to  make  a  permanent 
contribution  to  child  welfare.  The 
fund’s  aid  is  used  to  meet  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  in  such  a  way  that  the 
programs  in  which  it  is  now  participat¬ 
ing  can  in  time  be  effectively  taken  over 
entirely  by  the  assisted  countries. 

(c)  Assistance  is  predominantly  in 
supplies  and  equipment  for  child-care 
programs.  The  fund  provides  only 
supplies  and  equipment  not  available 
locally  and  necessary  as  part  of  a  na¬ 
tional  program  to  meet  a  serious  child¬ 
care  problem. 

(d)  The  imported  supplies  provided 
by  the  fund  are  “matched”  with  an 
equal  amount  of  locally  available  sup¬ 
plies.  In  this  way,  an  administrative 
and  budgetary  pattern  is  built  up  on 
national,  provincial,  and  local  levels,  to 
carry  on  the  programs  when  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  is  no  longer  needed. 
Many  of  the  child -care  programs  are 
relatively  new  to  the  recipient  country 
and  a  pattern  of  education  on  the  part 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  local  volunteer 
groups  is  likewise  built  up  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  type  program. 

The  “matching”  provision  has  not 
been  an  easy  one  for  some  countries  to 
meet;  by  the  same  token,  however,  the 
“matching”  requirement  has  assured  a 
vital  local  government  interest  in  the 
program.  Under  this  policy  there  is  in¬ 
evitably  greater  assurance  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  by  the  Government  and  a 
more  permanent  value  from  the  pro¬ 
grams  conceived. 

(e)  The  children’s  fund  acts  as  trustee 
between  the  donor  and  the  recipient. 
The  Government,  or  designated  relief 
agency  of  the  assisted  country,  in  its 
turn  acts  also  as  a  trustee  in  distributing 
and  accounting  for  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  thus  made  available.  In  keeping 
with  this  agreement,  the  fund  retains 
title  to  all  supplies  until  they  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  children ;  or  in  the  case  of 
nonconsumable  items,  until  the  equip- 
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ment  is  in  use  for  the  purpose  intended 
or  permanently  and  satisfactorily  in¬ 
stalled.  A  minimum  number  of  inter¬ 
national  staff  members  are  in  each  re¬ 
ceiving  country  for  the  purposes  of  liai¬ 
son,  assessment  of  needs,  and  observation 
of  the  use  of  supplies. 

(f)  No  supplies  are  provided  until  the 
country  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  fund  governing  all  aspects  of 
the  fund’s  relations  with  the  recipient 
country.  This  agreement,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  contract,  provides,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  nondiscrimination,  “match¬ 
ing,”  and  trusteeship  principles  discussed 
above,  that  the  fund’s  representatives 
will  freely  observe  the  distribution  and 
use  of  supplies;  that  supplies  will  bear 
the  distinctive  marking  “UN  Children’s 
Fund”;  that  full  public  information  will 
be  accorded  the  fund’s  program;  that 
the  Government  will  maintain  adequate 
accounting  and  statistical  records  and 
furnish  the  fund  with  such  reports, 
records,  and  information  as  the  fund 
may  find  necessary;  that  the  fund’s  sup¬ 
ply  assistance  is  to  cease,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  exports  any  supplies  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  character;  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  assume  all  operational  and 
administrative  expenses  connected  with 
the  reception  and  distribution  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  for  the  maintenance  of  office 
expenses,  travel,  and  so  forth  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  staff.  These  Agreements 
have  been  fulfilled  satisfactorily.  On  oc¬ 
casional  instances,  often  on  a  purely  local 
basis,  some  infraction  is  uncovered  as  a 
result  of  inspection.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  widespread  char¬ 
acter  of  this  help.  For  example,  food  is 
distributed  through  over  45,000  schools, 
child  clinics,  children’s  institutions,  feed¬ 
ing  centers,  and  so  forth,  some  of  remote 
rural  regions  which  have  never  before 
had  experience  with  this  type  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Whenever  infractions  are  dis¬ 
covered  steps  are  taken  by  the  fund  to 
rectify  the  situation  at  once. 

Thus  the  cases  of  Albania,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  when  these  Governments 
wished  to  continue  to  receive  the  fund’s 
help  without  a  resident  international 
mission,  the  sending  of  supplies  to  these 
countries  was  stopped. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

UNICEF  does  not  give  technical  ad¬ 
vice,  or  run  technical  demonstration. 
These  functions  are  performed  by  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  will  be  expanded  as  part  of 
the  technical  assistance  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  permanent  agencies 
and  the  technical  assistance  program 
have  no  supplies  with  which  to  aid  child¬ 
care  programs.  The  Director  General 
of  WHO,  commenting  on  this  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  WHO  executive  board,  stated: 

The  provision  of  supplies  to  governments 
by  UNICEF  for  health  projects  has  played  a 
most  important  role  in  the  promotion  of 
many  of  these  projects.  Increasingly  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  WHO  can  act  as  the 
health  agency  to  provide  the  technical  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  in  the  initiation,  ap¬ 
proval,  and  development  of  projects  for 
which  supplies  will  come  from  another 
source. 


Norris  E.  Dodd,  Director  General  of 
FAO,  made  a  similar  statement  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech: 

One  of  the  most  regarding  relationships 
has  been  with  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  A 
joint  committee  of  FAO  and  the  World 
Health  Oganization  advised  the  fund  on 
child  nutrition.  The  FAO  nutrition  division 
has  advised  UNICEF  on  the  purchase  of 
foods  for  large-scale  feeding  programs  for 
children  and  mothers.  FAO  also-  assisted 
UNICEF  in  a  program  for  increasing  the 
European  indigenous  supply  of  safe  milk. 
UNICEF  provided  financial  assistance  and 
FAO  supplied  technical  aid  to  European 
countries  taking  part  in  this  program. 

The  following  list  demonstrates  some 
of  the  specific  methods  in  which  this 
cooperation  operates : 

UNICEF - FAO - WHO 

FAO  and  WHO  established  for  UNICEF  the 
fundamental  nutritional  principles  to  be 
followed  in  the  development  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  feeding  programs. 

Methods:  Advisory  conference  of  experts; 
working  party  of  staff  members. 

UNICEF — FAO 

FAO  advice  to  UNICEF  on  suitability  and 
nutritional  value  of  specific  food  products 
available  to  fund; 

FAO  advice  on  nutritional  problems  of 
specific  UNICEF  assisted  programs; 

FAO  advice  on  planning  and  policy  of 
UNICEF  milk  conservation  project  in  Europe 
and  on  technical  problems  involved  in  pro¬ 
curing  specific  equipment. 

Joint  FAO-UNICEF  undertaking  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  with  UNICEF  supplies  and  FAO 
expert  advice  related  to  demonstration  feed¬ 
ing  and  to  national  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments  required  to  maintain  and  extend  nu¬ 
tritional  advances  for  children. 

Methods:  Consultations,  seconding  of  FAO 
officials  to  UNICEF;  joint  FAO-UNICEF  ad¬ 
visory  panel  on  milk  conservation  project. 

UNICEF — WHO 

WHO  has  assumed  following  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  UNICEF  medical  supplies  to  govern¬ 
ments  for  child-health  programs: 

(a)  Approval  of  the  types  of  child-health 
programs  UNICEF  may  properly  assist; 

(b)  Establishment  of  medical  and  tech¬ 
nical  standards  to  be  followed  in  country  pro¬ 
grams; 

(c)  Provisions  of  experts  to  governments, 
upon  their  request,  to  survey  specific  needs, 
prepare  requests  to  UNICEF,  and  develop 
plans  of  operations  for  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram; 

(d)  Approval  of  individual  country  plans 
of  operations; 

(e)  Approval  of  individual  supply  lists  and 
supply  specifications; 

(f)  Provision  of  experts,  in  agreement  with 
governments,  to  assist  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  UNICEF-aided  program; 

(g)  Technical  follow-up,  evaluating,  and 
reporting  on  programs. 

In  addition  WHO  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
administers  UNICEF  child-health  fellowships 
in  the  Far  East. 

Methods:  Joint  UNICEF-WHO  Committee 
on  Health  Policy  composed  of-  representatives 
of  the  executive  boards  of  the  two  agencies 
determines  general  policies  of  assistance  to 
countries’  health  programs;  consultation; 
use  of  WHO  expert  committees,  secretariat, 
consultants  and  seconded  experts;  WHO  par¬ 
ticipation  in  medical  subcommittee;  devel¬ 
opment  of  joint  procedure  for  selection  and 
placement  of  WHO  administered  UNICEF  fel¬ 
lowships. 

UNICEF - UNESCO 

UNICEF  mission  personnel  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  provide  screening  evaluations  to 
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UNESCO  educational  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram. 

Methods :  Use  of  UNICEF  field  mission  per¬ 
sonnel. 

UNICEF - DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

Social  affairs  officers  advise  UNICEF  staff 
in  countries  where  both  are  stationed  on  child 
welfare  problems  as  they  relate  to  UNICEF 
programs;  child  welfare  consultants  have 
been  appointed  to  the  fund’s  regional  offices 
to  give  technical  advice  to  regional  offices, 
field  missions,  and  as  appropriate  govern¬ 
ments  to  help  obtain  maximum  advantages 
for  child  welfare  made  possible  by  UNICEF 
supplies;  administration  by  SAO  on  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis,  of  UNICEF  child  welfare  fel¬ 
lowships  in  the  Far  East. 

Methods:  Consultations,  seconding  of¬ 
ficials;  development  of  joint  procedure  for  se¬ 
lection  and  placement  of  SOA  administered 
UNICEF  fellowships. 

The  United  Nation’s  Children’s  Fund 
program  has  been  successful  beyond  my 
fondest  hopes.  'When  the  program  was 
not  in  the  original  1948  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  I  felt  the  children  should  be 
included,  and  submitted  the  original 
amendment  in  the  committee  for  the 
United  States  participation  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  basis  of  a  matching  con¬ 
tribution  by  other  member  nations.  As 
you  will  remember,  I  spoke  at  that  time 
on  the  floor  explaining  the  program  to 
the  House,  and  the  program  remained 
as  a  separate  title  in  the  ECA  Act. 

We  should  continue  to  protect  these 
needy  and  deserving  children. 

Because  of  the  statements  in  opposition 
to  the  program,  and  the  evident  lack  of 
knowledge  of  its  fine  accomplishments, 
I  have  taken  the  time  to  state  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund. 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

FCREIGN  WASTE  OF  AMERICAN  MONET 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

I  have  protested  from  the  beginning 
against  financing  the  rest  of  the  world 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  overburdened 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  since  July  4,  1946, 
•the  United  States  has  poured  $1,500,- 
000,000  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  showing  the  corruption 
that  prevails  in  the  Philippines,  which 
may  be  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done 
with  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  money 
taken  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  given  to  certain  leaders  in 
various  countries  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Are  the  Philippines  Going  the  Way  of 
China? 

(By  Blake  Clark) 

The  Philippines  today  are  a  China  in 
embryo.  The  downfall  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  started  with  a  corrupt  government. 
Many  high  officials  of  President  Quirino’s 
Philippine  administration  are  not  only  aston¬ 
ishingly  dishonest — they  even  admit  it.  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  Red  army  in  China  began  as  a 
small  but  well-organized  band  aided  by  dis¬ 
illusioned  farmers  and  villagers.  Luis  Taruc’s 
efficiently  trained,  Communist-led  Filipino 
Huks  are  even  now  holding  their  own  against 
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the  Philippine  constabulary.  Some  people 
believe  that  but  for  their  fear  of  United 
States  Intervention  the  Huks  would  attempt 
to  take  over  the  country. 

\i  Many  unprincipled  officials  fatten  off  the 
Impoverished  people  of  the  Par  East,  but 
none  do  so  with  such  grace  and  good  humor 
'as  the  Filipino  politician.  “We’re  not 
angels,”  confesses  former  Senate  President 
Jose  Avelino  with  engaging  frankness. 
‘‘What  are  we  in  power  for?” 
i  Before  assuming  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in 
1946,  Avelino  had  a  bank  account  of  $3,000. 
By  April  1948  he  had  deposited  $500,000.  He 
gained  a  portion  of  this  from  the  sale  of 
United  States  Army  surplus  beer,  ignoring 
the  prohibition  against  a  member  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  participating  in  such  deals.  Sus¬ 
pended  from  the  Senate  for  v  this  act,  he 
brazenly  ran  for  President  of  the  Republic. 
Rejected  overwhelmingly  by  the  people,  he 
was  “forgiven”  by  President  Quirino  in  a 
deal  for  political  support  and  became  again 
presiding  officer  of  the  highest  lawmaking 
body  in  the  land. 

“Let’s  rehabilitate  the  country,”  exclaimed 
a  politician  when  the  United  States  turned 
over  surplus  property  to  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment,  “but  let’s  first  rehabilitate  our¬ 
selves!”  Officials  allowed  friends  to  negoti¬ 
ate  contracts  at  low  figures  instead  of  com¬ 
peting  with  other  bidders.  They  declared 
caterpillars,  bulldozers  and  other  valuable 
heavy  equipment  scrap  and  knocked  it  down 
to  favorites  by  the  ton.  Despite  former 
President  Roxas’  order  that  no  agricultural 
equipment  leave  the  country,  ships  piled 
deck-high  with  tractors  pulled  out  of  Manila 
Bay  for  China  and  Argentina, 
t,  Base  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
other  employees  pilfered  stock  piles.  A  buy¬ 
er  of  hospital  supplies  would  contract  for  a 
crate  of  gause  and,  with  the  help  of  a  con¬ 
niving  inspector,  cart  away  a  crate  of  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments.  Probably  as  much  scrap 
steel  and  spare  parts  went  over  the  fence  as 
were  sold  through  the  proper  channels.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission  sold  surplus,  the 
total  return  was  19  percent  of  procurement 
cost.  In  the  Philippines  it  was  4  percent. 
Had  they  realized  the  full  19  percent,  the 
islands  would  have  been  $175,000,000  richer. 

Peso  millionaires  sprouted  everywhere. 
Base  superintendents  bought  movie  theaters; 
society  matrons  built  half-million-dollar 
apartment  houses;  businessmen  salted  away 
their  take  in  enormous  insurance  policies; 
and  officials’  mothers-in-law,  hitherto  unsus¬ 
pected  of  affluence,  acquired  some  of  the 
finest  office  buildings  in  the  city.  The  city 
council  demanded  a  member’s  take  of  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  new  construction,  in  some 
cases  running  into  thousands  of  dollars,  be¬ 
fore  granting  a  building  permit. 

For  corrupt  politicians  the  new  immigra¬ 
tion  quota  offered  a  golden  chance.  The 
Philippine  Government  had  limited  the 
number  of  Chinese  streaming  into  the  is¬ 
lands  to  500  per  year.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Eugenio  Perez  secretly  distributed  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  entrance  permits  among  the 
representatives;  Senate  President  Avelino 
supervised  the  allocation  in  his  chamber 
after  keeping  some  40  to  sell  himself. 

Wealthy  Chinese  desperate  to  escape  from 
Communist  China  paid  handsome  sums  to 
get  their  names  on  these  lists.  The  usual 
price  was  $1,500;  some  came  higher.  When 
Senator  Lorenzo  Tafiada  exposed  this  racket, 
he  declared  that  of  the  nation’s  24  Senators 
only  seven  were  not  accepting  their  share 
of  the  spoils. 

An  astonishing  fraud  developed  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  purchase  of  everyday  .articles.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Martinez,  treasurer  of  Quirino’s  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  in  Leyte,  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
province.  In  two  years  he  bought  from  two 
favored  Manila  firms  more  than  $1,387,500 
jvorth  of  school  supplies  at  exorbitant  prices. 


He  acquired  enough  carbon  paper  to  last  the 
province  152  years — at  54  cents  instead  of 
4  cents  a  sheet.  He  laid  in  a  57-year  sup¬ 
ply  of  stencils  at  $7.35  a  quire  when  he 
could  have  bought  them  for  $1.75.  He  paid 
$13.50  instead  of  65  cents  each  for  10,000 
small  mattocks  for  school  gardening.  Office 
supplies  overflowed  the  Leyte  capitol  store¬ 
room  and  filled  a  large  Quonset  hut  bought 
specially  to  contain  them. 

The  auditor  general  investigated  and  rec¬ 
ommended  Martinez’  dismissal.  Criminal 
prosecution  was  scheduled  to  follow,  but 
Martinez  is  still  treasurer  of  the  Province 
and  of  Leyte’s  Liberal  Party.  The  newspaper 
reporter  who  first  uncovered  the  facts  found 
that  the  same  type  of  buying  is  going  on 
in  a  number  of  other  provinces. 

Underpaid  petty  officials  embarked  upon 
a  practice  of  accepting  bribes  which  short 
circuits  the  collection  of  millions  of  govern¬ 
mental  dollars  each  year,  I  went  to  the  post 
office  with  a  resident  friend  to  pick  up  a  par¬ 
cel.  “Forget  the  10-peso  duty,”  said  the 
clerk.  “Give  me  something  to  buy  ciga¬ 
rettes.”  The  week  before,  a  customs  direc¬ 
tor  advised  a  jeweler  importing  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  watches  to  revise  his  invoices  and 
declare  the  total  value  to  be  one-fourth  of 
what  he  had  indicated.  The  merchant  did 
so,  split  his  savings  in  duty  with  the  official 
and  kept  $6,000  from  the  government. 

A  systematized  network  of  collusion  and 
graft  among  revenue  collectors  is  costing 
the  government  75  percent  of  all  collectible 
taxes.  According  to  Secretary  of  Finance 
Pio  Pedrosa,  appraisers,  secret-service  opera¬ 
tives,  harbor  police,  and  customs  and  treas¬ 
ury  agents  work  hand-in-glove  with  tax 
evaders  and  smugglers.  They  pool  and  di¬ 
vide  their  cut  in  set  proportions. 

An  auditor  who  has  examined  the  books 
of  hundreds  of  Chinese  businessmen,  some 
of  whom  had  inventories  listing  goods  worth 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  told  me  that  not 
one  of  them  had  paid  income  tax  exceeding 
$500.  Law  enforcement  is  so  lax  generally 
that  they  have  no  respect  for  the  law  what¬ 
soever — and  the  Chinese  control  most  of  the 
retail  trade  in  the  Philippines.  Secretary  Pe¬ 
drosa  himself  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  a 
single  tax  evader  who  has  ever  gone  to  prison. 

If  bribery  and  corruption  were  stamped 
out,  the  government  could  balance  its  budget. 
As  it  is,  Secretary  Pedrosa  expects  a  deficit 
of  more  than  $45,000,000  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  Others  believe  it  will  at  least  double 
that  figure. 

Receiving  little  income,  the  Philippine 
Government  cannot  pay  its  employes  a  living 
wage.  It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  a 
customs  official  or  tax  collector  receiving  $75 
a  month  to  turn  down  a  $250  bribe.  And 
there  was  plenty  of  cash — since  July  4,  1946, 
the  United  States  has  poured  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  into  the  islands. 

To  stop  the  flight  of  capital  from  the 
Islands,  the  government  last  December  in¬ 
stalled  exchange  controls,  and  the  black 
market  in  dollars  was  on.  The  United  States 
dollar  soon  brought  three  pesos  instead  of  the 
legal  two.  Ready  convertibility  at  the  au¬ 
thorized  rate  is  gone,  perhaps  forever.  With 
a  corrupt  government,  the  next  move  is  to 
grant  special  exchange  permits  to  favorites 
who  will  convert  their  currency  at  the  legal 
rate  and  send  the  dollars  out  of  the  country. 
After  that  comes  the  printing  press,  and  you 
are  on  China’s  inflation  road. 

Five  hundred  thousand  firearms  are  loose 
in  the  islands  today,  almost  all  of  them  in 
irresponsible  hands.  Even  college  boys,  legis¬ 
lators,  bankers,  and  churchgoers  tote  .45’s 
and  .38’s  like  professional  killers.  Signs  in 
Manila  hotels,  night  clubs,  and  the  halls  of 
Congress  invite  guests  to  “Check  Firearms.” 
Approximately  one  man  in  ten  carries  a  gun 
in  this  city,  the  center  of  Philippine  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

You  take  your  life  in  your  hands  when  you 
travel  along  many  public  roads.  Women  are 
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not  allowed  to  traverse  the  45  miles  from 
Clark  Field  to  Manila  alone;  their  Jeeps 
travel  in  threes,  the  first  one  armed.  Mars- 
man  Construction  Co.,  afraid  to  risk  the 
danger  of  ambush,  files  its  payroll  to  four 
camps  In  different  parts  of  the  islands.  The 
murder  of  Mrs.  Quezon  and  others  of 
her  party  on  the  highway,  the  slaying  of  two 
young  Americans  on  their  own  farm  and  of 
two  professors  hiking  in  a  region  only  40 
miles  from  the  summer  capital  of  Baguio 
were  headlined  in  America.  Manila  news¬ 
papers  give  details  of  similar  murders  vir¬ 
tually  every  week. 

Many  law-abiding  citizens  are  more  terri¬ 
fied  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  and 
Civilian  Guards  than  of  the  outlaws.  Under¬ 
paid,  frequently  demoralized,  these  trigger- 
happy  units  have  been  known,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  few  dissidents  in  a  village,  to  set 
up  artillery  300  yards  away  and  wipe  out  the 
entire  community.  More  than  50  farmers 
having  a  dance  one  night  in  the  province  of 
Laguna  on  Luzon  were  suspected  by  PCs  of 
being  Huks.  The  soldiers  lined  up  the 
civilians  in  the  yard  and  mowed  them  down 
by  rifle  and  carbine  fire  in  a  horrible  whole¬ 
sale  killing.  Only  two  men  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  massacre. 

To  be  economically  healthy  and  politically 
stable,  a  country  must  afford  its  people  a 
chance  to  make  a  decent  living.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  the  working  Filipinos  are  not  paid  a 
subsistence  wage.  The  maximum  average 
pay  for  skilled  workers  in  Manila  is  $3.85  a 
day,  for  unskilled  $2.25.  Outside  the  city  the 
upper  limit  averages  are  $1.67  and  98  cents. 
People  simply  cannot  exist  on  such  meager 
incomes.  Eggs  are  nearly  75  cents  a  dozen, 
shoes  $7.50  to  $25  a  pair,  fresh  milk  40  cents 
a  quart.  A  day’s  supply  of  rice  costs  about 
60  cents. 

The  trim  little  Filipina  stenographer  in 
her  starched  dress  and  the  shoe  clerk  in  his 
clean  white  shirt  pay  half  a  day’s  wages  for 
a  restaurant  lunch.  They  go  home  at  night 
to  a  rude  one-room  shanty  of  discarded 
boards  and  corrugated  tin,  into  which  fami¬ 
lies  of  six  are  frequently  crowded.  Less  for¬ 
tunate  Manilans  live  in  thatched  nipa-palm 
huts  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  hovels  of  the 
North  Harbor,  amid  the  stench  of  backed-up 
sewage  and  uncollected  garbage.  Manila  is 
not  a  large  city  with  slums — it  is  a  large  slum 
in  which  is  set  a  small  jeweled  city. 

Employer-labor  relations  are  bad.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  meager  wages  for  native 
workers,  the  average  American  senior  busi¬ 
ness  staff  member  in  the  Philippines  draws 
$950  a  month,  the  junior  $750.  One  work¬ 
man  said  of  his  boss:  "He  thinks  if  he  eats 
Ham  and  we  do  too,  it  spoils  the  meat.”  And, 
significantly,  a  guard  remarked  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  he  liked:  “He  can  go  safely  anywhere 
on  the  place — even  at  night.” 

A  group  of  construction  men  recently  con¬ 
fronted  a  firm  with  a  long  list  of  demands, 
including  a  30  percent  increase  in  salary, 
hospitalization,  sick  leave,  vacation  pay,  and 
coffeee  time.  The  company  representative 
settled  them  all  with  the  union  leader  for 
$100,  and  the  workmen  got  nothing  which 
they  had  not  received  before. 

The  notorious  Filipino  Stevedore  Workers' 
Union  is  laying  the  entire  waterfront  wide 
open  to  Communist  control.  It  uses  the 
capataz  system — the  employer  does  not  pay 
the  individual  workmen  but  the  union  lead¬ 
ers.  Taking  their  cut,  they  hand  the  wages 
to  captains  who  help  themselves  to  their 
share  and  distribute  the  rest  to  the  members 
of  their  crew.  As  there  are  40,000  men  who 
actually  carry  cargo,  with  about  10,000  em¬ 
ployed  every  day,  each  is  closely  dependent 
Upon  his  captain  for  his  job  and  does  not 
protest  any  abuses.  The  captain  is  just  as 
dependent  upon  the  union  leaders.  Armed 
men  stand  constantly  ready  to  suppress  any 
attempt  to  break  this  stranglehold. 

Unloading  gangs  are  paid  for  as  if  they 
comprised  13  men,  tut  normally  contain 
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only  10.  The  shipper,  and  eventually  the 
buyer,  pays  wages  to  the  union  for  men  who 
were  not  there.  Considering  that  some  800 
working  gangs  throng  the  docks  each  day, 
the  opportunity  for  graft  is  astounding.  One 
impartial  waterfront  observer  estimates  that 
each  unit  has  an  average  of  three  men  miss¬ 
ing,  a  total  of  2,400  men  a  day.  Multiplied 
by  $3.30,  the  daily  wage,  this  is  $7,920  a  day 
in  funds  that  have  no  place  to  go  except  into 
labor  leaders’  pockets. 

The  40,000  stevedores  are  fed  up  with  this 
system,  but  each  individually  is  helpless. 
They  have  no  one  to  turn  to  but  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Already  you  hear  workers  on  the 
waterfront  say,  “Maybe  Taruc  is  right.’’ 
With  the  support  of  these  thousands  of  dis- 
contended  laborers,  the  Communists  could 
gain  control  of  a  strategic  Far  Eastern  water¬ 
front. 

Tired  of  corruption  and  starvation  wages, 
many  Filipinos  eagerly  anticipated  the  1949 
elections  as  a  peaceful  means  of  getting  hon¬ 
est  government.  But  on  Negros  island,  for 
instance,  when  friends  attempted  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  candidate  noted  for  distinctive 
public  service,  special  police  assaulted  and 
clubbed  them,  driving  them  away  with 
smashed  faces,  bleeding  noses  and  broken 
heads.  The  guardians  of  the  law  then  in¬ 
stalled  themselves  in  several  candidates’ 
homes,  preventing  them  from  campaigning; 
they  confined  others  in  hotel  rooms. 

Quirino’s  party,  meanwhile,  refined  the 
process  of  collection  until  campaign  money 
poured  in  like  cane-sugar  syrup.  When  a 
businessman  from  whom  they  solicited  $5,000 
protested  that  he  did  not  have  such  a  sum, 
they  told  him  to  borrow  from  the  Philippine 
National  Bank.  When  he  said  he  could  never 
repay  it,  he  was  told,  “You  won’t  have  to. 
The  bank  will  cancel  it  as  a  bad  debt.” 
Some  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  gov¬ 
ernment  money  was  thus  chuted  into  party 
coffers. 

Every  device  known  to  fraudulent  elec¬ 
tions  was  used  on  November  8.  Filipinos 
sadly  wisecracked  that  even  the  birds  and 
the  bees  voted  in  some  precincts.  In  others, 
ballots  were  counted  on  the  night  before 
election.  The  returns  from  some  munici¬ 
palities  exceeded  the  1948  population.  Citi¬ 
zens  in  Batungas,  not  far  from  Manila,  went 
to  the  polls  that  morning  to  learn  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  the  mayor  had  transferred 
their  names  to  the  voting  lists  of  distant 
precincts,  some  a  day’s  journey  away.  The 
people  were  so  enraged  that  some  of  them 
rushed  the  mayor,  killing  him  in  the  melee. 
They  were  joined  in  an  armed  insurrection 
by  hundreds  of  men  led  by  prominent  resi¬ 
dents,  including  municipal  council  members. 
In  2  weeks  of  fighting,  these  rebels  did  away 
with  62  members  of  the  Philippine  constabu¬ 
lary. 

With  the  deterioration  of  Quirino’s  admin¬ 
istration,  some  people  are  already  turning 
to  the  Huks,  the  Red  army  of  the  Philippines. 
Former  guerrilla  fighters,  they  were  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  Japanese  occupation  by  Dr. 
Vicente  Lava,  who  held  a  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  degree  from  Columbia  University  and  was 
chief  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  until  his  death  in  1947.  A  confessed 
Communist,  wiry,  35-year-old  Luis  Taruc,  the 
present  leader,  was  his  military  commander. 
They  started  among  the  discontented  popu¬ 
lation  of  Pampanga  Province,  where  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  own  98  percent  of  the  land. 
As  Huk  influence  spread,  the  Roxas  govern¬ 
ment  suggested  it  might  help  the  situation 
if  landlords  were  to  give  tenant  farmers  a 
more  equitable  portion  of  the  rice  harvest, 
but  did  nothing  to  implement  the  proposal. 

Today  the  Huks,  who  now  call  themselves 
the  “People’s  Army  of  Liberation,”  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  presidium  of  16,  selected  by  a 
central  committee  of  some  300  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  provinces.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  have  10,000  trained  men  under 
arms,  with  large  potential  reserves. 


Many  are  experts  with  Browning  auto¬ 
matics,  Thompson  sub-machine-guns,  and 
automatic  carbines.  They  buy  new  machine 
guns  complete  with  tripods  for  $15,  spirited, 
it  is  believed,  from  Clark  Field  and  the 
Philippine  Army  barracks. 

In  each  province  where  they  are  organ¬ 
ized,  the  Huks  have  indoctrination  schools 
complete  with  books  and  supplies  where  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  learn  to  read,  write,  and  grow 
better  crops.  Experts  instruct  special  groups 
of  young  men  in  politics,  economics,  and 
tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare.  As  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Communists  in  China,  propa¬ 
ganda  teams  slip  from  area  to  area,  lectur¬ 
ing  and  putting  on  plays  dramatizing  the 
conflict  of  landlord  and  peasant. 

Rugged  days  of  living  on  inferior  rice  and 
dog-meat  stew  are  just  about  over  for  the 
Huks.  More  and  more  unresisting  farmers 
hand  over  a  part  of  their  crops,  while  pro¬ 
prietors  of  small  businesses,  merchants,  and 
a  few  prosperous  Chinese  contribute  to  the 
cause.  Huk  morale  was  never  higher.  They 
are  convinced  that  in  the  long  fight  they 
will  win. 

A  few  pegs  remain  on  which  to  hang  some 
hope.  In  this  predominantly  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  the  Church  belatedly  is  waking  up;  a 
fighting  apostolic  delegate  archbishop  and 
a  corps  of  well-trained  fathers  are  working 
hard  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Filipinos.  One 
pugnacious  father,  who  looks  like  a  cassocked 
all-American  fullback,  says,  “Give  us  another 
year  and  we’ll  be  in  position  for  the  battle.” 

Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Americans  who 
check  the  expenditure  of  United  States  funds 
spent  for  rehabilitation,  Filipinos  are  remak¬ 
ing  the  face  of  Manila,  having  built  more 
than  $138,000,000  worth  of  roads,  bridges, 
harbors,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings 
without  a  single  scandal.  If  technical  aid 
can  continue  in  this  pattern,  the  strength¬ 
ened  economy  of  this  potentially  rich  nation 
will  be  more  resistant  to  the  ravages  of  po¬ 
litical  termites.  And  the  Philippines  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  lumber,  rice,  and  coconuts  than 
before  the  war. 

Furthermore,  substantial  numbers  of  Phil¬ 
ippine  Government  officials  and  employees 
are  honest;  many  are  fervently  patriotic  and 
want  good  government  with  all  then  hearts. 
So  does  most  of  the  public. 

Whether  the  Philippine  Republic  will  stand 
or  fall  rests  primarily  with  Quirino.  His 
chief  duty,  in  which  Chiang  failed  in  China, 
is  to  stamp  out  corruption  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  already  removed  a  number  of 
corrupt  officials  and  promises  further  ousters 
in  a  drive  for  clean  government.  Quirino 
can  still  install  adequately  paid,  trustworthy 
administrators  to  collect  the  revenue,  help 
farmers  and  businessmen  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  a  fair  distribution  of 
profits.  If  he  does  not,  we  may  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  we  have  put  all  our  far 
eastern  eggs  into  another  China  casket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  this  article 
and  realizing  that  a  similar  condition 
prevails  in  a  large  number  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  been  receiving  this  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  money  taken  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  American  taxpayers,  I  must  de¬ 
cline  to  vote  for  this  conference  report  to 
send  billions  of  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers’  money  to  foreign  countries, 
when  our  country  already  owes  more 
money  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  combined. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
legislation  was  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  several  weeks  ago,  I  had  hoped 
that  it  could  be  reduced  in  a  sufficient 
amount  so  that  I  could  go  along  and 
support  it.  I  regret  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion,  amounting  to  approximately  $3,- 
000,000,000,  is  too  much. 


We  must  realize  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  in  addition  to  approximately  $10,- 
000,000,000  already  expended  under  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan.  It  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  $33,000,000,000  our  country  has 
expended  overseas  since  the  close  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  I  am  not  on  this  occasion  criti¬ 
cizing  the  past  expenditures  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  know,  too,  a  great  deal 
of  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  war-ravaged  countries  by 
reason  of  that  expenditure. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  if  it  is 
shown  there  is  need  of  funds  to  buy  food 
or  clothing  or  medical  supplies  for  people 
who  are  suffering,  I  would  greatly  sup¬ 
port  such  legislation. 

When  this  legislation  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  this  bill  are  not  authorized  ex¬ 
cept  in  general  terms.  It  was  suggested 
by  some  Members  of  the  House  that  one- 
third  of  the  fund  might  go  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  including  $200,000,000  for 
tobacco.  I  do  not  know  why  the  people 
of  this  country  should  use  $200,000,000 
to  pay  for  tobacco  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
countries. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  this  money 
goes  for  heavy  machinery  and  various 
kinds  of  equipment  for'  building  plants 
and  reservoirs  in  those  countries.  It 
goes  only,  of  course,  to  countries  that  are 
included  in  the  program. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  does  not  seem 
very  reasonable  to  me.  I  am  informed 
that  only  recently  it  has  been  agreed 
that  oil-drilling  equipment  and  machin¬ 
ery  costing  $1,500,000  is  presently  being 
shipped  to  one  of  the  European  countries 
so  that  that  country  can  get  into  oil  pro¬ 
duction  faster  than  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  either  that 
American  taxpayers’  money  should  be 
used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pleasure 
resorts  of  Europe,  including  the  Riviera. 
I  realize  that  is  a  small  part  of  this  fund, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  bad. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  funds 
under  this  authorization  are  handed  to 
the  governments  of  the  countries  who 
participate  and  then  the  governments 
buy  the  products  and  goods  with  these 
funds  and  then  sell  to  their  own  citi¬ 
zens  at  a  market  price.  The  foreign 
countries  put  the  money  in  the  so-called 
counterpart  funds.  I  am  advised  the 
foreign  countries  under  this  legislation 
have  at  the  present  time  $2,500,000,000 
of  counterpart  funds  in  their  possession. 
So  you  have  this  amount  of  $3,500,000,- 
000  allocating  today  together  with  the 
$2,500,000,000  already  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  ECA  funds,  being  a  total 
of  $6,000,000,000  for  foreign  assistance. 
Incidentally,  members  of  this  great 
committee  have  told  us  in  the  last 
few  days  crop  production  in  coun¬ 
tries  being  assisted  under  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  greater  last  year  than  any 
year  prior  to  the  war.  They  also  say 
production  is  almost  on  par  with  other 
years.  Let  me  say  again,  very  little  of 
this  assistance  goes  to  help  starving 
people  of  the  wbrld.  Those  people  do  not 
get  much  out  of  this  program. 

.Let  me  repeat,  I  would  not  have  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  that 
go  direct  to  the  relief  of  needy  people, 
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but  we  also  have  needy  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  You  might  think  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $3,500,000,000  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  policies  laid  down  by  the 
officials  in  the  State  Department.  Of 
course,  you  have  a  different  agency,  but 
it  will  be  required  to  operate  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Strange  no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  loaning,  instead  of  giving,  part  of 
the  funds  used  for  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  in  those  countries. 

As  I  suggested  when  this  matter  was 
under  consideration  before,  no  one  would 
object  to  this  expenditure  if  he  thought 
it  would  help  prevent  another  world  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  We  have  spent  billions  in  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  if  necessary,  of  course,  we 
will  do  it  again.  It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  we  have  just  recently  spent  a  billion 
dollars  to  help  rearm  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  this 
authorization  will  help  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  abroad.  If  it 
would  stop  communism,  of  course,  we 
would  spend  the  money,  but  there  are  so 
many  places  where  communism  is  spread¬ 
ing,  besides  the  countries  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  If 
this  authorization  were  cut  to  a  place  of 
actual  need,  then  I  would  go  along  and 
support  it,  but  I  just  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  America  are  warranted  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  expenditure  of  this  terrific 
amount  of  money,  especially  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  our  own  Treasury. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  that  our  country 
has  a  greater  debt  obligation  than  all  of 
the  other  countries  in  the  world  com¬ 
bined. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question -is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  248,  nays  88,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  172] 


YEAS— 248 


Abbitt 

Blatnik 

Case,  N.  J. 

Addonizio 

Boggs,  Del. 

Cavalcante 

Albert 

Bolton,  Md. 

Celler 

Andrews 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Chelf 

Angell 

Bosone 

Chesney 

Arends 

Breen 

Christopher 

Aspinall 

Brown,  Ga. 

Chudoff 

Auchincloss 

Bryson 

Clemente 

Bailey 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Cole,  Kans. 

Baring 

Burke 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Burleson 

Colmer 

Bates,  Ky. 

Burnside 

Combs 

Bates,  Mass. 

Burton 

Cooper 

Battle 

Camp 

Corbett 

Beall 

Canfield 

Cotton 

Beckworth 

Cannon 

Coudert 

Biemiller 

Carnahan 

Cox 

Blackney 

Carroll 

Crook 

Crosser 

Javits 

Patman 

Cunningham 

Johnson 

Patten 

Dague 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patterson 

Davenport 

Jones,  Mo. 

Perkins 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Karsten 

Peterson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kearns 

Pfeifer, 

Delaney 

Keating 

Joseph  L. 

Denton 

Kee 

Philbin 

Dollinger 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Poage 

Donohue 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Polk 

Doughton 

Kennedy 

Preston 

Eaton 

Keogh 

Price 

Eberharter 

Kerr 

Priest 

Elliott 

Kilburn 

Rains 

Elston 

Kilday 

Ramsay 

Evins 

King 

Redden 

Fallon 

Kirwan 

Regan 

Feighan 

Klein 

Rhodes 

Fisher 

Kruse 

Ribicoff 

Flood 

Lane 

Richards 

Fogarty 

Lanham 

Rlehlman 

Forand 

Latham 

Robeson,  Jr. 

Ford 

LeFevre 

Rodino 

Frazier 

Lesinski 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fulton 

Lind 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Furcolo 

Linehan 

Rooney 

Gamble 

Lodge 

Roosevelt 

Garmatz 

Lucas 

Sadlak 

Gathings 

Lyle 

Sasscer 

Goodwin 

Lynch 

Saylor 

Gordon 

McCarthy 

Scott,  Hardie 

Gore 

McCormack 

Smith,  Va. 

Gorski 

McGrath 

Spence 

Gossett 

McGuire 

Staggers 

Granahan 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Stanley 

Granger 

McSweeney 

Steed 

Grant 

Mack,  HI. 

Sullivan 

Green 

Mack,  Wash. 

Tauriello 

Gregory 

Madden 

Taylor 

Hale 

Mansfield 

Teague 

Hall, 

Marsalis 

Thomas 

Leonard  W. 

Marshall 

Thompson 

Halleck 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thornberry 

Hardy 

Merrow 

Tollefson 

Harris 

Michener 

Trimble 

Harrison 

Miller,  Md. 

Underwood 

Hart 

Mills 

Van  Zandt 

Harvey 

Mitchell 

Vinson 

Havenner 

Morgan 

Vorys 

Hays,  Ark. 

Morton 

Vursell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moulder 

Wadsworth 

Hedrick 

Multer 

Wagner 

Heller 

Murdock 

Walsh 

Herlong 

Murphy 

Walter 

Herter 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Whittington 

Heselton 

Noland 

Wier 

Hill 

Norblad 

Wigglesworth 

Hinshaw 

Norrell 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Hobbs 

Norton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Holmes 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Wolverton 

Hope 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Woodhouse 

Horan 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Yates 

Howell 

O’Neill 

Young 

Huber 

O’Sullivan 

Zablocki 

Jackson,  Wash. 

O’Toole 

Jacobs 

Pace 

NAYS — 88 

Abernethy 

Hoeven 

Reed,  Ill. 

Andersen, 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reed,  N.  Y. 

H.  Carl 

Hull 

Rees 

Andresen, 

James 

Rich 

August  H. 

Jenison 

Sanborn 

Barden 

Jenkins 

Scrivner 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Jennings 

Shafer 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Jensen 

Short 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Jonas 

Sikes 

Bishop 

Kunkel 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Brehm 

Lemke 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Lovre 

Smith,  Kans. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

McCulloch 

Smith,  Wis. 

Chiperfield 

McGregor 

Stefan 

Clevenger 

Macy 

Stockman 

Curtis 

Marcantonlo 

Taber 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mason 

Tackett 

D’Ewart 

Meyer 

Talle 

Dondero 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Towe 

Ellsworth 

Morris 

Velde 

Fellows 

Murray,  Wis. 

Weichel 

Fenton 

Nelson 

Werdel 

Gavin 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

White,  Idaho 

Gillette 

O’Konskl 

Whitten 

Golden 

Passman 

Williams 

Graham 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Gross 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Winstead 

Guill 

Potter 

Withrow 

Hagen 

Powell 

Wolcott 

Harden 

Rankin 

Woodruff 

NOT  VOTING- 

-96 

Allen,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Calif. Bolling 

Allen,  Ill. 

Bentsen 

Bonner 

Allen,  La. 

Boggs,  La. 

Boykin 

Bramblett 

Hand 

Pfeiffer, 

Brooks 

Hare 

William  L. 

Buchanan 

Hebert 

Pickett 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Heffernan 

Plumley 

Bulwinkle 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Poulson 

Burdick 

Holifield 

Quinn 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Irving 

Rabaut 

Carlyle 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Rivers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Sabath 

Chatham 

Judd 

Sadowski 

Cooley 

Karst 

St.  George 

Crawford 

Kean 

Scott, 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kearney 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Dawson 

Keefe 

Scudder 

Deane 

Larcade 

Secrest 

DeGraffenried 

LeCompte 

Shelley 

Dingell 

Lichtenwalter 

Sheppard 

Dolliver 

McConnell 

Sims 

Douglas 

Doyle 

McDonough 

Smathers 

McKinnon 

Smith,  Ohio 

Durham 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Stigler 

Engel,  Mich. 

Magee 

Sutton 

Engle,  Calif. 

Mahon 

Welch 

Fernandez 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wheeler 

Fugate 

Miles 

Whitaker 

Gary 

Miller,  Calif. 

White,  Calif. 

Gilmer 

Monroney 

Wickersham 

Gwinn 

Morrison 

Widnall 

Hall, 

Nicholson 

Willis 

Edwin  Arthur  Nixon 

Wood 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Nicholson  against. 

Mr.  William  L.  Pfeiffer  for,  with  Mr.  Hand 
against. 

Mr.  Judd  for,  with  Mr.  Crawford  against. 
Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Secrest  against. 
Mr.  Gary  for,  with  Mr.  Sadowski  against. 
Mr.  Bolling  for,  with  Mr.  Larcade  against. 
Mr.  Deane  for,  with  Mr.  Sutton  against. 
Mr.  Welch  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bentsen  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Karst  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Irving  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Sims  with  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Stigler  with  Mr.  LeCompte. 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Dolliver. 

Mr.  Wickersham  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Poulson. 
Mr.  Magee  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Hare  with  Mr.  Gwinn. 

Mr.  Pickett  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Jackson  of  California. 
Mrs.  Douglas  with  Mr.  Scudder. 

Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Engle  of  California  with  Mr.  Bramblett. 
Mr.  McKinnon  with  Mr.  Plumley. 

Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  McMillen  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Fugate  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  Patterson  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  any  Members  caring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to  at  a 
point  just  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  flBBBa  GRANTED  •  - 

Mr.  BRYSON1'  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  15 
minutes  today  following  the  legislative 
program  and  any  special  orders  hereto¬ 
fore  entered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,’ -announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hous‘d  of  the 
following  title :  \ 

H.  R.  6329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betsy 
SuUivan;  and  , 

H.  R.  8199.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1948  (Public 
Law  554,  80th  Cong.),  relating  to  the  Flat- 
head  Indian  irrigation  project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mi-.  McKellar,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1951  / 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mi"  speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolvaAtself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  if  o use  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  .consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8568)  marking  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  such  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Stockman]  and  my¬ 
self. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


./ 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
.to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
n  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8568,  with  Mi’. 
eogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  before  I  discuss  the  appropriations 
contained  in  the  bill  before  you  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  subcommittee.  The  two 
gentlemen  on  the  majority  side  [Mr. 
Yates  and  Mr.  Furcolo]  are  serving 
then  first  terms  in  Congress.  If  their 
political  success  in  the  future  is  to  be  in 
any  manner  commensurate  with  the 
ability  they  have  shown  on  this  subcom¬ 
mittee,  then  I  am  certain  that  they  both 
shall  have  long  and  successful  careers  in 
public  sendee.  I  would  indeed  be  remiss 
in  my  duties  if  I  did  not  mention  the  out¬ 
standing  contributions  of  our  late  col¬ 
league  from  Illinois,  Ralph  Church, 
who  served  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill'. 
As  for  the  other  member  of  this  sub¬ 
committee,  my  genial  friend  from  Ore¬ 
gon;  Lowell  Stockman,  enough/ good 
things  cannot  be  said  about  hj£  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  together -with  his 
grasp  and  knowledge  of  the- affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  hayfe  made  him 
an  invaluable  member,  not  only  of  the 
subcommittee  but  of  thi/  House. 

The  clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Frank  Sanders,'’  is  perhaps  due  more 
credit  for  the  bilf  before  you  than  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
given  long  hour/  to  this  work  and  has 
done  it  in  a  v/iy  capable  and  efficient 
manner.  Th/ entire  subcommittee  joins 
me  in  saying  we  cannot  sihg  praises  too 
high. 

The  b)ll  before  you  was  adopted  in 
the  subcommittee  without  a  dissenting^ 
voicey'lt  is'  a  good  bill,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  well  within  the  anticipated 
re^nues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

iu  will  find  the  report  of  the  committee 
.ccompanying  the  bill  to  be  completely 
explanatory  of  the  committee’s  action 
on  the  budget  estimates  for  the  District. 
These  estimates  were  in  the  amount  of 
$119,167,175.  The  bill  contains  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  amount  of  $112,840,340, 
a  reduction  of  $6,326,835.  I  reiterate  the 
statement  found  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  the  report  that  the  funds  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  are  not  a  charge 
against  the  Federal  Government  but  are 
appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  The  amount  rec¬ 
ommended  is  an  increase  of  $9,721,268 
over  the  appropriations  to  date  for  1950. 
Of  this  amount,  $4,000,000  is  for  so- 
called  mandatory  increases  such  as  pay 
increases,  retirement  and  disability  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  like.  The  remainder  is 
made  up  of  an  increase  in  the  capital 
outlay  program  and  increases  in  per¬ 
sonal  services  and  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment  which  will  result  in  the 
rendition  of  much-needed  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  public  services  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  in 
particular  to  several  items  in  this  bill. 


Primarily,  the  greatest  need  of  the 
District  at  the  present  time  is  a  realistic 
and  adequate  capital  outlay  program  to 
provide  improvements,  particularly  in 
the  public  welfare  institutions  and  the 
public  schools.  In  past  years  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  District  have  made  this 
impossible.  In  this  bill  the  problem  has 
been  approached  for  the  first  time  in  a 
realistic  manner.  There -is  contained  in 
this  bill  almost  $14,000,000  in  capital  im¬ 
provements,  plus  over  $7,000,000  in  con¬ 
tract  authorization,  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90  percent  from  the  1950 
appropriations  and  authorizations.  The 
outstanding  item  in  this  program  is  the 
beginning  of  the  modernization  of  the 
facilities  now  available  at  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm,  including  extensive 
renovations  in  the  hospital  section.  This 
has  been  a  primary  need  of  the  District 
for  softie  time,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  mention  the  start  of 
this  program.  Appropriations  for  con¬ 
struction  of  or  additions  to  13  schools 
are  contained  herein  in  the  amount  of 
$4,646, -000.  Other  outstanding  capital 
improvements  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
particularly  in  the  Street  and  Bridge  Di¬ 
vision,  the  Sewer  System,  the  Water  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  in  all  agencies,  are  set 
forth  in  the  tabulation  at  the  end  of  the 
report.  This  capital  outlay  program 
must  be  maintained,  particularly  in  the 
general  fund  agencies  at  a  commensu¬ 
rate  rate  in  the  fiscal  year  1952.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District.  To  accomplish  this,  re¬ 
ductions  of  a  substantial  nature  had  to 
be  made  in  the  budget  estimates.  These 
facts  are  set  forth  in  some  detail  on  page 
2  of  the  committee’s  report  and  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  matter  further  at  this 
time.  These  reductions  in  the  amount 
of  $3,913,435  in  the  general  fund  have 
been  accomplished  by  holding  down  in¬ 
creases  for  personal  services,  supplies 
and  materials,  and  equipment  to  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  render 
efficient  and  adequate  services  to  the 
residents  of  the  District.  Reductions 
have  been  made  also  in  the  capital  out¬ 
lay  program  as  submitted  in  the  budget 
on  the  basis  of  decreasing  construction 
costs  on  public  buildings  and  by  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  entire  program 
in  view  of  the  over-all  needs  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  ‘ 

One  of  the  perennial  bones  of  conten¬ 
tion  in  this  bill  is  the  appropriation  for 
operation  of  the  public  schools  system. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  system 
here  in  the  District  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  I  aha  certain  that  under  the 
able  guidance  of\the  present  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  this  congress,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  in  a  few ’■years  be  second 
to  none.  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
appropriate  funds  for  every  school 
building  and  school  need  tnht  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  many  pubilc-spirited 
citizens’  groups  of  this  city.  The  fiscal 
resources  of  the  District  make  this  im¬ 
possible.  Even  if  these  fiscal  resources 
were  available,  good  management  and 
experiences  in  the  past  tell  us  to  mea&- 
ure  every  dollar  spent  for  public  schools 
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FOREIGN  STUDY  WITH  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  CREDIT 
HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leavVto  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  report 
by  Rokie  Lodge  on  the  Institute  of  World 
Studies'ijeld  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam 
ir  the  sOpimer  of  1949,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  ft®  the  Appendix.] 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SENATOR  LEHMAN 
TO  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  irEthe  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Senator  Vhman  Would  Know 
Facts,”  published  in  \he  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers’  News  for  Apr^  1950,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

JAMES  MADISON  AND  \hE  AMERICAN 

IDEAL— ORATION  BY  WALTER  C.  Mc- 

SHERRY 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  oration  en¬ 
titled  “James  Madison  and  the  American 
Ideal,”  delivered  by  Walter  C.  MeSliany,  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 'West 
Point,  class  of  1950,  in  an  oratorical  contest 
at  West  Point,  which  appears  in  tft 
Appendix.] 

SEEDS  OF  TREASON — EDITORIAL  BY  T.  A. 

STEVENSON 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Seeds  of  Treason,”  written  by  T.  A. 
Stevenson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rose¬ 
mead  (Calif.)  Review,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

LYNCH  LAW  FOR  DUCKS  AND  GEESE — 

ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

[Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  entitled  “Lynch  Law  for  Ducks  and 
Geese,”  prepared  by  him,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  does  not 
lose  his  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
addressing  the  Senate  for  5  minutes? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  political  activity  and  in  public 
office  I  have  enjoyed  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  press. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  close  per¬ 
sonal  association  with  many  newspaper¬ 
men — reporters,  editors,  and  publishers. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  whom  I  would 
hesitate  to  call  my  friend,  even  though 
we  were  not  always  in  agreement. 

In  all  the  years  during  which  I  have 
had  contact  with  newspapermen  there 
have  been  only  three  instances  in  which 
I  have  been  misquoted.  Two  occurred 
many  years  ago. 

The  third  instance  concerns  a  distin¬ 
guished  Member  of  this  body,  and  for 
that  reason  Task  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  while  I  read  a  letter  which  I  have 
addressedyto  Mr.  Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  .  - 

It  is  as  follows : 

I  regret  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
call, your  attention  to  a  quotation  attributed 
to  me  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  of  May 
L8  which  is  completely  false  and  extremely 
-embarrassing. 


The  quotation  appeared  in  the  column  of 
Washington  comment  headed  “Under  the 
Dome.”  It  made  reference  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Kenneth  McKellar,  in  words  which  I 
have  never  used  and  which  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sent  my  high  regard  for  Senator  McKellar’s 
outstanding  ability. 

I  trust  you  will  take  such  steps  as  seem 
advisable  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
offensive  departure  from  your  usual  high 
standard  of  accuracy  and  fairness. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely, 

Edward  Martin. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
right  of  any  newspaper  to  place  its  own 
interpretation  on  anything  we  do  here 
or  anything  we  say  here. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  news¬ 
paper  to  comment  favorably  or  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  the  action  of  this  body  or  upon 
the  views  expressed  in  this  Chamber  by 
any  individual  Member. 

That  is  a  sacred  right  of  the  American 
free  press,  guaranteed  and  protected  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution. 

But  I  insist  that  freedom  of  the  press 
Imposes  responsibility  for  accuracy,  fair- 
gss,  and  honest  reporting. 

is  most  embarrassing  to  me  to  have 
been  represented  as  having  referred  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  any  terms  except  those  of 
the  highest  praise. 

\TE  JOHN  ANDREWS 

Mr.  SALT&NSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  30 
seconds  on  the  death  of  John  Andrews, 
special  clerk  to  th&jnifiority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESlD^JNT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  Rears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  M^v  President, 
as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  my 
personal  sorrow  on  the  death  ofVjohn 
Andrews,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  special  oierk 
to  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Rep: 
sentatives. 

Since  1917  Mr.  Andrews  had  served 
the  Republican  Party  continuously.  A 
war  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  he 
ended  his  war  service  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  to  several  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Massachusetts. 
He  then  was  elected  clerk  of  the  party. 
He  was  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

A  man  of  his  word,  Mr.  Andrews  was 
always  pleasant,  helpful,  and  courteous 
to  every  Member  of  Congress,  no  matter 
of  what  party.  Congress  will  miss  his 
constant  aid,  and  we  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  personal' 
friend.  I  know  I  express  the  feelings  of’ 
all  Republicans  when  I  send  my  deepest] 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  his  family. 
GRADUATION  LEAVE  UPON  APPOINTMENT; 

AS  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  IN  THE; 

REGULAR  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  ARMED] 

FORCES 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending; 
business  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside.j 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 


House  bill  7635.  Calendar  No.  1563,  to 
amend  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  graduation 
leave  upon  appointment  as  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  the  Regular  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  United  States  Military,  Na¬ 
val,  or  Coast  Guard  Academies.  I  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  th(>  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  apd  the  leader  of 
the  minority  to  what  I  propose  to  do.  If 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  takes  more 
than  5  or  6  minutes,  I  shall  immediately 
withdraw  it.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  read  by  title,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
7635)  to  amend  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  grad¬ 
uation  leave  upon  appointment  as  com¬ 
missioned  officers  in  the  regular  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  armed  forces  of  graduates 
of  the  United  States  Military,  Naval,  or 
Coast  Guard  Academies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  with  the  understanding 
that  consideration  of  the  bill  will  not 
take  more  than  5  or  6  minutes,  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  present  consideration. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  bill  will 
simply  place  the  cadets  at  West  Point 
on  a  par  with  the  Annapolis  midshipmen, 
so  far  as  leave  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  correct. 
For  many  years  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  at  West  Point  have,  im¬ 
mediately  following  their  graduation, 
been  granted  60  days  leave.  This  bill 
would  grant  a  similar  privilege  to  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
and  graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis. 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
,the  bill? 

S_.  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
7635)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
[  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

. . . . . . 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  for¬ 
eign  economic  assistance. 

POINT  4 - ECA - 1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT - 

ITO 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  when  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
the  day,  I  had  just  said  that  for  the  past 
2  years  we  have  been  furnishing  cash 
and  goods  and  industrial  equipment  to 
the  16  Marshall-plan  countries  through 
the  Marshall  plan  ECA,  with  the  result 
that,  in  turn,  they  have  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  goods  to  Russia  and  the  iron- 
curtain  countries  to  make  war  on  the 
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United  States  of  America  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  position  in  eastern  Europe 
and  China. 

WAR  SUPPLIES  DIRECT  TO  RUSSIA 

They  are  getting  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  first  bounce;  that  is  to  say, 
the  16  Marshall-plan  countries  have, 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  made 
96  trade  treaties  with  Russia  and  the 
iron-curtain  countries,  shipping  them 
every  kind  of  material  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  have  in  order  to  make  war  upon 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  gains  in  eastern  Europe 
and  in  China.  Those  materials  include 
ball  bearings,  tool  steel,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  road  machinery,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  locomotives,  freight  cars — al¬ 
most  every  conceivable  needed  manufac¬ 
tured  and  processed  product. 

NO  REGARD  FOR  OUR  SAFETY  OR  THEIR  INTEGRITY 

The  Marshall  plan  ECA  countries  have 
proved,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  they 
have  no  regard  for  our  safety  or  for  their 
own  integrity;  they  have  proved  that  by 
trading  directly  with  nations  which  we 
said  we  wanted  to  “contain.”  Of  course, 
Mr.  Fresident,  we  should  remember  that 
we  said  we  wanted  to  “contain”  Russia 
with  the  ECA  Marshall  plan  money.  We 
have  used  a  peculiar  method  to  “contain” 
a  nation — by  sending  her  everything  she 
needs,  already  manufactured  and  proc¬ 
essed,  to  fight  us  in  woi’ld  war  HI  and 
to  consolidate  her  gains  in  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  China.  Nevertheless,  the  theory 
was  that  we  were  containing  them  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

MUST  DISCUSS  THE  ENTIRE  PATTERN  AS  ONE 
SUBJECT 

Mr.  Fresident,  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  point  4,  the  ECA,  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  international  trade  agreements  leg¬ 
islation  separately.  All  of  them  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  All  of  them  add  up 
to  a  pattern  of  procedure  and  additional 
siphons  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
by  means  of  which  the  necessary  funds, 
the  necessary  industrial  equipment,  and 
the  necessary  encouragement  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  equip  our  potential  enemies. 

WHAT  IS  OUR  OBJECTIVE? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  said 
on  many  occasions  that  we  should  make¬ 
up  our  minds  which  side  we  are  on.  If 
we  are  still  in  a  cold  war  with  Russia, 
including  eastern  Europe,  then  let  us 
cease  immediately  all  shipments  and  all 
assistance  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  are  helping  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lite  countries  equip  for  a  third  world  war. 

WHOM  ARE  WE  HELPING? 

However,  if  we  are  not  in  a  cold  war 
or  if  the  definition  of  a  cold  war  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  if  we  want  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain  to  get  all  the  equipment  they  are 
now  being  furnished,  the  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  and  processed  with 
the  aid  we  are  giving  the  ECA  nations, 
then  let  us  acknowledge  that  fact  and 
increase  trading  directly  with  Russia  and 
her  satellites.  Let  us  quit  fooling  the 
American  people. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  dealing  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  program,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ECA,  does  not  the  Senator  consider  that 
this  program  is  a  proposal  to  give  aid  to 
practically  every  country  in  the  world? 

Does  not  the  Senator  consider  that 
the  words  “economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world”  apply  to  practically 
every  country  in  the  world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  let  me 
say  that  overnight  I  have  tried  to  analyze 
what  those  words  do  mean.  The  only 
answer  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  through 
this  proposal,  through  this  amendment, 
to  the  wording  of  the  point  4  provision — 
which,  by  the  way,  has  no  place  in  this 
kind  of  a  bill,  anyway — we  could  even 
develop  the  backward  areas  of  Russia. 

POINT  4  COULD  HELP  RUSSIA  DIRECTLY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Or  any  of  the  other  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  or  any  of  the 
other  Communist  countries  or  any  of 
their  satellites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  we  could  then  do  directly, 
through  point  4,  what  we  are  now  doing 
indirectly  by  sending  the  goods  to  Eu¬ 
rope  through  the  ECA  and  permitting, 
if  not  encouraging,  Europe  to  send  a 
large  part  of  their  production  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries  which,  of 
course,  includes  many  of  the  so-called 
backward  areas.  The  only  change  made 
by  the  adoption  of  the  present  point  4 
proposal  would  be  that  we  could  be  send¬ 
ing  the  goods  directly  to  the  Communist 
countries,  and  by  that  means  we  our¬ 
selves  could  make  the  profit  accruing 
from  those  transactions  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  through  the  ECA  nations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  phrase  “eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world”  apply  to  the  United  States  itself? 
Are  not  we  constantly  trying  to  further 
develop  our  own  economic  capacity? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  that  this  language  or  defi¬ 
nition  could  be  applied  to  almost  any 
area  in  the  United  States  except  the  most 
highly  industrialized  areas,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  them,  for  even  those  areas  are 
constantly  improving  their  industrial 
equipment.  “Underdeveloped  areas”  is 
a  comparative  term. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  this  program  differs 
from  the  ECA  program  in  that  it  no 
longer  has  an  anti-Communist  connota¬ 
tion  or  a  connotation  of  a  program  by 
which  we  are  aiding  countries  which  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  communism;  but 
this  program  is  wide  open  to  the  entire 
world,  including  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Is  that  correct? 

AID  FOREVER  MORE:  ONE  WORLD 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  say  that  by  means  of  this  program, 
if  we  adopt  it,  we  shall  have  gone  the  full 
circle.  In  other  words,  in  1947  and  1948 
when  we  were  laying  the  ground  work, 


by  means  of  the  State  Department’s 
great  propaganda  machine,  that  we  were 
endeavoring  to  restore  the  industrial 
capacity  for  war-torn  Europe,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  must  provide  the  money  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  restore  their  industrial  capac¬ 
ity — meaning,  to  any  sane  person,  that 
we  would  restore  their  industrial  capac¬ 
ity  to  what  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
1937  or  1938  index.  However,  by  1949 
we  were  told  that  overproduction  was 
Europe’s  problem — and  that  we  must 
divide  our  markets  with  them — by  that 
means,  bring  on  the  trade  millenium.  In 
order  to  divide  our  markets — source  of 
income — accomplish  that  end  through 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  ex¬ 
tended,  the  State  Department  or  the 
Chief  Executive  began  to  hasten  the 
action  to  divide  our  markets  with  the 
European  countries,  through  a  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  import  fees,  without  regard 
to  differences  in  the  wage-living  stand¬ 
ards  here  and  in  the  foreign  competi¬ 
tor  countries. 

Then  in  1950  we  were  told,  straight 
across  the  board,  “You  can  either  appro¬ 
priate  the  $3,300,000,000  or  have  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  United  States,”  almost 
immediately. 

Now  we  come  to  the  truth,  for  the 
first  time,  namely,  that  the  desire  is  to 
spread  the  markets  and  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  across  the  entire 
world — to  average  the  living  standards 
of  the  nations  of  the  world — and  in  fact 
have  “one  economic  world.” 

Mr.-  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  considering  how  this 
program  differs  from  the  ECA,  is  not 
there  another  important  change  in  the 
fact  that  the  ECA  was  frankly  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  emergency,  whereas  this  proposal, 
now  that  we  have  removed  the  5-year 
limitation,  provides  for  a  permanent 
program  for  all  time  to  come?  Is  that 
not  also  substantially  different  from  the 
ECA  program? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  I  would  say  it  is.  On 
paper,  for  the  first  time,  openly  and 
above  board,  the  objective  is  that  of  con¬ 
tinuing  from  now  on  aid  to  Europe  and 
to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  I  may  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  if  he  would  turn  back  the  pages 
of  the  book  and  look  at  the  debates  in 
March  1948  he  would  see  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  then  said  that 
ECA  was  just  that,  and  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  as  a  recovery  measure  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  industrial  recovery  and 
increased  production  are  easy  to  bring 
about.  Production  is  not  the  problem, 
as  any  industrialist  in  the  distinguished 
Senator’s  own  State  of  Ohio  will  tell  him. 
Any  glass  factory  or  machine  shop  can 
produce  at  all  because  he  can  get  the 
credit  with  which  to  buy  machinery  to 
produce  if  he  has  the  market.  But  the 
question  in  every  industry  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  world,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is.  Are 
there  markets  for  the  goods  which  are  to 
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be  produced?  We  all  knew  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  were  the  problems.  It  all  came  out 
in  the  debate  in  March  1948.  That  is, 
the  question.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  goods?  Are  we  to  buy  them 
here  when  we  help  them  to  produce  more 
goods  than  they  can  use?  From  what 
are  we  trying  to  recover?  The  indus¬ 
trial  index  at  that  moment  showed  the 
recovery  of  every  European  nation  ex¬ 
cept  Austria  and  Germany,  to  the  extent 
of  from  90  to  100  percent  of  the  1937— 
38  index  and  the  index  of  recovery  on 
that  basis  now  shows  approximately  125 
percent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  a 
report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  made  some  time  ago,  in 
which  it  was  said: 

Because  the  program  Is  new  and  because 
it  will  take  some  time  to  set  up  the  necessary 
administrative  machinery  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  required  technical  competence,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  Senate  limit  its 
present  authorization  to  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  Senator  knows,  does  he  not,  that 
in  the  conference  report  the  Senate 
yielded  to  the  House?  They  struck  out 
the  5-year  limitation  recommended  by 
our  own  committee.  So  the  program 
now  is  an  indefinite  program  in  contrast 
to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  in 
contrast  also  to  the  emergency  character 
of  ECA, 

A  PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  we  are 
now  apparently  starting  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth.  The  only 
thing  about  which  they  have  not  told  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  permanent  program, 
and  was  intended  from  the  beginning  to 
be  a  permanent  program,  as  we  should 
have  realized  when  just  before  the  ECA 
program  was  adopted  we  had  given 
$3,750,000,000  to  England  alone,  and  it 
was  “gone  with  the  wind.”  Before  that 
we  had  UNRRA.  Before  that  we  had 
lend-lease,  with  everything  written  off. 
One  thing  leads  to  another.  It  is  all 
one  program — a  dangerous  and  continu¬ 
ous  pattern. 

ANOTHER  SIPHON  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TREASURY  g 

We  are  not  frank  with  the  American 
people  today  in  not  informing  them 
that  the  foot  is  in  the  door  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  wording  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
so  ably  pointed  out,  and  the  door  will 
be  left  wide  open. 

The  only  thing  left  for  speculation  is 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  de¬ 
manded  from  time* to  time.  We  could 
now  appropriate  $2,000,000,000  a  year  or 
$10,000,000,000  a  year,  just  as  easily  as 
we  could  appropriate  any  other  sum. 
The  amount  is  all  that  is  lacking.  That 
is  where  we  are  not  telling  the  truth  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America.  It  is  simply 
another  siphon  into  the  United  States 
-Treasury.  It  is  unlimited  as  to  time  or 


area  in  which  it  can  be  expended.  It  is 
limited  only  by  the  appropriations  which 
can  be  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House. 

IT  ALL  STARTED  IN  1934 

We  are  familiar  now,  I  hope,  with  the 
method  of  selling  this  country  ahead  of 
time  on  anything.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  the  fact  that  10  or  15  years  ago  the 
propaganda  from  the  State  Department 
started  selling  to  the  country  the  idea 
that  if  private  business  did  not  main¬ 
tain  full  employment,  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must.  No  one  took  issue  with  the 
premise.  The  idea  was  sold  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  that  period  we  operated 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  did* 
what?  It  transferred  to  an  industrially 
inexperienced  State  Department  the 
right  to  choose  what  American  indus¬ 
tries  should  survive  and  what  industries 
should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  one 
economic  world,  through  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  allowing  the  Executive  to 
lower  tariffs  out-of-hand,  after  perfunc¬ 
tory  hearings,  by  as  much  as  75  percent. 

VENTURE  CAPITAL  IS  DEAD 

Mr.  President,  by  transferring  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  the  Constitution 
places  upon  Congress  to  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  Department  of  State,  we  then  and 
there  slackened  up  or  almost  totally  ex¬ 
tinguished  venture  capital  because  new 
money  will  not  flow  into  an  industry 
with  the  knife  hanging  over  its  head. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  entire  tax  struc¬ 
ture  adds  up  to  this:  If  venture  capital 
is  invested  and  money  is  made  on  it, 
then  Uncle  Sam  takes  most  of  it;  if 
money  is  lost  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
vestment,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the 
investor. 

The  third  thing  is  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  under  its 
rules  and  regulations,  can  investigate 
anyone  proposing  to  sell  stock  or  shares 
in  any  company  in  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  can  announce  publicly 
that  it  is  investigating  someone  offering 
stock  for  sale — for  any  reason  suitable 
to  the  SEC.  After  that,  regardless  of 
the  result  of  the  investigation,  no  one 
can  sell  any  stock  in  the  venture.  So 
those  three  things  practically  killed  the 
flow  of  venture  capital  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

What  happened?  What  was  the  next 
move?  Recently  we  are  being  treated  to 
another  blanket  of  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  we  now  have  a  million  boys 
and  girls  coming  out  of  the  colleges — all 
of  them  wanting  jobs — and  we  have 
3,500,000  or  4,000,000  unemployed — actu¬ 
ally  the  number  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  nearer  6,000,000,  with  a  good  12,000,000 
partially  unemployed.  So  it  suddenly  is 
discovered  that  the  economic  structure 
of  the  country,  because  of  these  very  ob¬ 
structions  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  put  in  the  way  of  ven¬ 
ture  capital,  has  not  kept  step  with  the 


increase  of  population.  What  happens? 
Perhaps  the  public  does  not  connect 
these  three  or  four  things  in  sequence, 
but  quite  recently  the  President  came 
along  with  a  proposal  of  a  new  RFC,  Mr. 
President,  under  which  we  will  abolish 
the  one  we  have.  We  will  abolish  the 
present  RFC  and  build  a  new  one,  which 
will  loan  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
private  industry,  with  a  limit  of  $25,000 
to  any  one  business,  on  the  theory  that 
the  use  of  Government  money  will  take 
up  the  slack,  through  bringing  up  the 
economic  structure  to  what  is  needed 
according  to  present  population. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  thought  out 
in  advance.  A  pattern — attack  upon  our 
economic  system.  It  was  no  accident.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Spence 
bill  is  still  in  committee-  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

What  is  the  Spence  bill?  It  will  be 
resurrected  the  minute  there  is  the 
breath  of  depression  in  this  country, 
brought  on  by  the  very  things  passed  by 
the  Congress  which  I  have  just  enumer¬ 
ated.  When  that  happens,  the  Spence 
bill  will  be  brought  out.  The  amount 
of  the  authorization  is  $15,000,000,000. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  getting  used  to  it 
by  degrees.  It  is  like  rubbing  the  bit  on 
the  mustang’s  nose  one  day,  and,  the  next 
day,  putting  it  in  his  mouth.  After  a 
while  he  becomes  used  to  it,  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  finds  it  in  his  mouth.  The  Spence 
bill  sets  a  figure  of  $15,000,000,000,  with 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  build  anything  from  a  steel  mill  to  a 
corner  cigar  store,  to  bring  about  full 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  diverted  some¬ 
what  from  the  theme  of  my  talk,  but  all 
of  these  measures  make  a  pattern.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  one  of  them  intelli¬ 
gently  without  setting  up  the  pattern. 
That  is  my  point.  The  foreign-aid  bill, 
point  4,  clearly  takes  up  where  the  ECA 
appropriations  would  leave  off  in  1952, 
and  continues  a  program  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  so  ably 
pointed  out  with  no  limitation  as  to 
where  the  money  can  be  spent,  and  no 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent,  except  for  the  appropriations 
which  later  come  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  approval  provide,  and  which 
the  Senate  will  no  doubt  approve  after 
being  properly  propagandized  by  the 
State  Department  to  soften  us  up  and  to 
get  us  ready  for  the  blow. 

EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  ACHIEVED 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  that  sub¬ 
ject,  let  me  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  definite 
limitation  on  the  number  of  years  the 
Marshall  plan  should  operate,  and  it  was 
for  a  definite  purpose,  namely,  to  bring 
about  recovery  in  western  European 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  recovery  status  of  the 
16  Marshall-plan  countries  since  the  end 
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of  the  war,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
the  latest  monthly  figure  we  have  at  this  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
moment.  as  follows: 


ECA  nations — Index  numbers  of  industrial  'production — 1937=100  (except  where  otherwise 
noted) — Annual,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  and  latest  monthly  figure 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Latest 

monthly 

figure 

Date 

Austria . ... . 

0) 

51 

78 

104 

114 

January  1950. 

Belgium . .  .  ...  .  .. 

74 

86 

93 

49 

93 

Do. 

Denmark . _ . 

101 

116 

129 

•  .137 

145 

February  1950. 

France _ _ _  _ 

73 

87 

102 

112 

116 

January  1950. 

Germanr  bizone . . 

3  34 

40 

60 

3  89 

1003 

March  1950. 

Greece..  _ 

53 

67 

73 

87 

90 

February  1950. 

Ireland  . . 1 . . . 

109 

113 

130 

4 135 

152 

Fourth  quarter,  1949. 

Italy . . . 

0) 

93 

98 

104 

102 

February  1950. 

Luxemburg.  ....  ...  . 

0 

89 

0 

113 

101 

Do. 

Netherlands . . . 

75 

95 

114 

127 

126 

Do. 

Norway _ _ _  _ 

-  100 

115 

125 

132 

155 

Do. 

Sweden . 

137 

141 

149 

0 » 

155 

December  1949. 

United  Kingdom . . . 

SO 

98 

109 

116 

128 

February  1950. 

i  Not  available. 

3  Base  1936=100. 

3  Federal  republic. 

4  3-quarter  average. 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  United  Nations,  April  1950. 


RATE  OF  RECOVERY  NOT  CHANGED  BY  ECA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  the  rate  of  recovery  has  not 
changed.  It  did  not  change  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  coming  up  at  the  approximate  rate 
of  10  percent  a  year,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  which  were  be¬ 
ing  deliberately  held  down.  They  are 
continuing  on  a  basis  of  recovery  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  percent  annually.  For 
example,  in  1949  Denmark  was  137  per¬ 
cent,  and  she  is  approximately  145  per¬ 
cent  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  1937-38  industrial  index,  the  16 
Marshall-plan  countries  have  recovered 
approximately  125  percent.  So  that 
blows  out  of  the  water  the  theory  that 
we  were  trying  to  rehabilitate  industry, 
because  it  was  practically  rehabilitated 
on  the  1938  index  before  we  had  a 
Marshall  plan  or  ECA. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  I  think  it 
is  very  plain  from  the  wording  of  the 
point  4  title  that  it  was  intended  to  enter 
the  ECA  field,  and  now  we  have  a  foot 
in  the  door  and  are  ready  to -go. 

A  PROPAGANDA-SOFTENED  SENATE 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  length  of  time 
for  point  4  applications;  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  area  that  can  be  covered;  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  size  of  the  appropriations 
that  a  softened-up  Senate  will  approve. 

Mr.  ERIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  quesion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Has  the  Senator  ex¬ 
amined  the  conference  report  on  ECA 
with  particular  relation  to  the  point  4 
program,  and  does  he  feel  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  opens  it  up  wider,  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  did  the  bill  as  it  left  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  that  from  now  on  it  is 
open-ended  so  far  as  the  time  element  is 
concerned.  It  is  limited  this  year  only  to 
the  appropriation  which  has  been  au¬ 


thorized,  and  will  be  limited  from  now  on 
to  the  amount  of  money,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  can  soften  us  up  for  and  secure 
through  its  propaganda  machine  for  next 
year,  the  year  after  that,  and  so  on  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Leh¬ 
man  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Besides  the  time 
limit,  is  the  Senator  concerned  Mth  other 
phases  of  it?  Is  it  more  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  than  it  was  when  it  left  the 
Senate? 

ACHESON  PROMISES  EUROPE  THAT  AMERICAN  AID 
WILL  NOT  STOP 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  the  opinipn  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  it  is  much 
more  indefinite,  especially  when  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  recent  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  when 
he  said  to  Bevin  and  other  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe — 
I  shall  not  try  to  quote  his  exact  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  was  to  the  effect : 

ECA  is  not  the  end.  America  will  continue 
to  help. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  feel, 
then,  that  the  point  4  program,  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  conference  committee,  is  the 
vehicle  which  he  anticipates  will  be  used 
to  continue  foreign  aid  beyond  the  ECA 
period  of  expiration? 

WE  START  WITH  BRITAIN'S  DEBT 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that.  The  point  4  is 
going  forward.  It  is  intended  to  take  up 
where  ECA  leaves  off,  and  to  increase  as 
the  ECA  appropriations  decrease.  There 
is  no  question  about  that;  at  least,  there 
is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  what  Secretary 
Acheson  meant  when  he  said  that  finan¬ 
cial  help  for  Europe  will  continue.  They 


have  put  the  whole  pattern  together 
from  the  beginning.  I  say  again,  as  I 
said  a  while  ago  in  the  absence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  that  we  started  with  lend-lease; 
the  next  step  wras  UNRRA;  then  three 
and  three-quarter  billions  of  dollars 
were  given  to  England;  then  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  ECA,  point  4.  We  now  have 
the  suggestion  by  England,  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  predicted 
early  this  year,  that  she  would  ask  the 
United  States  of  America  to  assume  her 
sterling  debt  to  her  own  countries,  which 
amounts  to  from  9  to  12  billion  dollars. 
It  would  mean  that  we  are  to  begin  with 
the  sterling-bloc  countries,  such  as  In¬ 
dia  and  certain  other  countries,  and  the 
amount  of  our  help  would  be  written  off 
the  sterling  debt,  but  the  residual  debt 
would  be  maintained  as  a  hold  over  those 
nations  until  it  was  completely  liqui¬ 
dated,  perhaps  in  several  years,  so  that 
England  would  retain  all  the  trade  from 
those  nations.  A  contractor  friend  of 
mine  once  said  to  me,  early  in  my  career, 
when  I  had  lost  some  money  in  contract¬ 
ing,  and  borrowed  money  from  a  bank — 
“Don’t  ever  owe  a  bank  anything  unless 
you  owe  so  much  you  are  boss.”  That  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  England  is 
handling  trade  with  those  nations 

THE  STERLING  DEBT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Nehru, 
in  New  Delhi,  late  in  1948,  he  stated  that 
seventy  or  eighty  million  pounds  of  credit 
was  accumulated  by  India  during  the 
World  War  II.  Great  Britain  does  not 
cancel  her  debts  in  wartime,  as  we  do; 
she  holds  on  to  them.  Nehru  said  Eng¬ 
land  was  allowingTndia  to  trade  out  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  or  eight  million 
pounds  a  year.  That  is  what  is  being 
done  at  this  time.  Even  if  the  English 
are  not  very  efficient,  and  they  want  a 
higher  price  for  the  products  sold  to  In¬ 
dia,  the  Indians  know  that  is  the  only 
way  they  can  get  their  money  back.  So 
they  keep  trading  with  England. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
ECA  program  in  the  past  and  I  support 
it  in  the  present,  but  I  believe  certain 
corrections  should  be  made  in  ECA.  I 
^iave  supported  various  amendments  to 
that  effect.  Some  of  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  have  worked  out  very 
much  to  our  advantage.  I  remember 
one  amendment  last  year  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  counterpart  funds.  There 
was  objection  to  it,  but  representatives 
of  the  ECA  have  told  me  that  one  of  the 
best  things  that  happened  was  our  action 
in  writing  in  that  amendment. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  this:  I  am  interested,  with  respect  to 
whatever  program  we  undertake,  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  definite  and  specific,  so  that  we 
may  know  where  we  are  going,  and  not 
have  a  wide-open  program  with  no  bar¬ 
riers,  no  security,  as  to  its  limitations, 
no  time  limit,  and  so  on.  That  is  what 
worries  me  particularly  with  reference 
to  this  conference  report.  The  objec¬ 
tions  I  raise  to  it  are  in  line  with  the 
points  which  the  Senator  is  making 
today. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Perhaps  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  line  with  the  points  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  making 
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today,  but  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  intends  to  go  considerably  further 
and  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  give 
money  to  any  foreign  nation  it  should  be 
conditioned  on  certain  performances  by 
that  nation. 

CONDITION  FURTHER  AID  ON  INTEGRITY  OF 
MEN  AND  INVESTMENTS 

When  money  is  given  to  a  country  or 
an  individual,  the  country  or  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  one  who  should  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  loan,  business,  or  in¬ 
vestment.  For  example,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  ECA  bill  which  would 
have  conditioned  further  aid  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  on  their  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  private  investments.  An¬ 
other  amendment  would  have  loaned 
money  to  private  business  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  governments  of  socialistic 
countries  to  further  their  aims.  Both 
amendments  should  have  been  adopted. 
No  doubt  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  at 
any  time  since  1948  if  such  amendments 
had  been  included,  including  the  free 
convertibility  of.their  currencies  in  terms 
of  the  dollar.  It  has  never  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  before  that  the  person  or  nation 
making  the  loan  should  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  investment.  In  other 
words,  we  have  turned  the  principle  en¬ 
tirely  around,  and  it  is  almost  too  stupid 
to  discuss.  With  point  4  we  propose  to 
guarantee  private  investments  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  would  guarantee  the  invest¬ 
ment  by  whomever  made  against  na¬ 
tionalization,  socialization,  or  expropria¬ 
tion.  We  know  it  will  be  nationalized  if 
we  continue  to  give  money  to  govern¬ 
ments  instead  of  private  industries  with¬ 
out  restrictions.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  If  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  has  not  already  done 
so,  I  wonder  if  he  would  state  the  basic 
differences  between  the  point  4  program 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  point 
4  program  as  it  was  returned  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  through  the  conference. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  give  too  much  detail  as  to  the  exact 
differences,  except  that  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  limitation  as  to  time. 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  constitutes  one  of 
the  prime  differences  between  the  two 
proposals. 

FOOL  THE  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  Also,  I  think  it 
is  the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
difference,  because  it  has  been  evident 
from  the  beginning,  even  back  in  the 
days  of  the  loan  of  $3,750,000,000  to 
Great  Britain,  that  each  time  it  was  a 
matter  of  approaching  the  United  States 
taxpayers  with  a  new  dose  which  they 
could  swallow  at  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  they  would  be  given  a  bait  which 
they  could  swallow  without  choking  on 
it.  By  the  time  they  got  the  bait  down 
there  would  come  another  lure  for  the 
trout  under  the  log  which  the  first  bait 
did  not  get. 


Mr.  CAIN.  What  we  were  doing  then 
appears  to  have  been  to  say  in  substance 
that  this  was  a  new  and  complicated  pro¬ 
posal,  and  because  of  our  sympathy  *f or 
other  nations  and  our  desire  to  help 
them  we  would  approve  the  program  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  in  order  that 
we  could  reexamine  our  position  3  or  4 
years  later.  The  conference  committee, 
on  the  other  hand,  decided,  without  this 
country  actually  knowing  what  it  would 
be  doing  in  the  future,  to  create  an  open- 
ended  funnel  and  endorse  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  point  4  program  almost  to 
perpetuity.  Is  that  substantially  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  sized  it  up  very  well.  Probably  the 
psychology  of  the  country  was  judged 
by  the  State  Department  to  be  one  of 
favoring  continual  help  to  Europe,  or 
they  misjudged  it.  While  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  the  psychology  of  the 
Senate  was  cautious  about  continuous 
help.  We  wanted  to  limit  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  know  what  we  were 
stepping  into.  However,  ip  the  House  _ 
and  in  the  conference  committee  it  was 
probably  felt  that  the  public  was  ready 
to  take  this  program  of  help  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  in  some  form. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  the  vote  by  which  the 
point  4  program  was  approved  in  the 
Senate?  My  memory  tells  me  that  it 
was  a  very  close  vote.  I  believe  it  was 
40  to  41. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  was  approved 
by  one  vote. 

Mr.  CAIN.  With  the  Vice  President 
casting  the  deciding  vote  to  break  a  tie 
vote. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  The  distin¬ 
guished  President  of  the  Senate  threw 
8  his  weight  in  favor  of  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  permissible 
for  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  agree  to 
.  delete  from  the  conference  report  the 
point  4  program,  which  is  certain  to 
have  an  extended  controversy  revolving 
about  it,  so  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
could  approve  the  European  recovery 
program  to  which,  as  I  understand,  the 
point  4  program  is  not  closely  related? 
As  I  understand,  they  are  two  entirely 
different  subjects. 

POINT  4  NO  PART  OF  ECA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  it 
has  no  part  in  the  ECA  program  at  the 
moment.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  separate 
subject  which  should  be  considered  fur¬ 
ther  by  Congress  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  help  in  perpetuity  or  help 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  beyond  ECA. 
It  is  a  separate  question.  It  was  a  sepa¬ 
rate  question  when  it  was  brought  before 
the  Senate,  but  we  had  been  softened  up 
for  the  blow.  The  point  4  amendment 
won  by  one  vote.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  technically  advise  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington 
whether  the  conferees  had  the  author¬ 
ity  in  the  first  place  to  put  this  particular 


point  4  program  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
whether  the  conferees  have  the  authority 
now  to  take  it  out  entirely,  inasmuch  as 
both  Houses  voted  in  favor  of  it  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  raised  the  question  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  we  may 
be  devoting  a  long  period  of  time  to  de¬ 
bate  on  the  point  4  •  program.  If  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  deter¬ 
mine,  as  it  quite  possibly  may,  that  it 
simply  cannot  approve  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  as  recommended  by  the  conference 
committee,  as  an  individual  Senator  I 
would  hope  that  in  some  legitimate  man¬ 
ner  we  could 'delete  it  for  further  study. 

IT  WILL  GET  WORSE - NOT  BETTER 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  has  a 
very  good  idea,  but  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  we 
have  not  seen  anything  yet.  We  started 
with  lend-lease.  We  wrote  that  off. 
Then  came  UNRRA.  We  wrote  that  off. 
Then  came  the  three  and  three-quarter 
billion  dollar  loan  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  as  good  as  written  off.  Then  we 
started  with  the  Marshall  plan  and  ECA. 
Now  it  is  point  4.  Soon  we  shall  have 
thrown  into  our  faces  the  matter  of  as¬ 
sisting  through  goods  and  money  the 
sterling  bloc  countries  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  debt  England  owes  these  coun¬ 
tries,  so  that  Britain  may  preserve  their 
trade  in  the  areas  while  we  pay  their 
debt. 

It  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  at  least,  that  if  we  could  write 
off  sixty  to  seventy  billion  dollars  in  * 
lend-lease,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
sterling  areas  to  write  off  inene  or  ten' 
billion  dollars.  If  the  taxpayers  can  be 
softened  up  to  take  the  blow,  probably 
the  Senate  will  vote  for  assuming  the 
debt.  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  in  a  year 
from  now  there  will  be  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  debacle  in  Europe  anyone  has  ever 
seen,  and  even  we  will  not  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  it. 

Mr.  CAIN.  If  there  is  to  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  debacle,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  fears  there  will  be  in  Europe,  could 
we  in  this  country  possibly  avoid  the 
consequences  of  any  serious  economic 
breakdown  in  Europe?  Would  not  a 
breakdown  of  that  character  necessarily 
bring  suffering  and  economic  trouble  to 
us  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  very  easily  avoid  it  if  we  started 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada.  In  other  words,  if  we 
reversed  the  field  we  have  been  travel¬ 
ing  for  18  years  toward  free  trade 
through  the  objective  of  one  economic 
world,  and  through  putting  into  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  State  Depart¬ 
ment  the  power  to  put  its  finger  on  any 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  saying 
that  it  shall  not  survive,  and  putting  its 
finger  on  another  industry  and  saying  it 
shall  survive,  we  can  avoid  sliding  into 
a  depression.  So  long  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  can  do  that,  the  answer  is  “No, 
we  cannot  save  ourselves.”  However,  if 
we  substitute  a  flexible-import-fee  prin¬ 
ciple  based  on  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
petition  for  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
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merits  Act,  as  extended,  and  maintain 
our  standard  of  living  while  we  are  help¬ 
ing  other  countries  raise  their  own,  it 
could  be  avoided. 

DOLLAR  GAP 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  dol¬ 
lar  gap.  I  had  intended  to  discuss  that 
later,  but  now  is  a  good  time  to  refer  to 
it,  since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  brought  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  dollar  gap 
except  the  one  we  created  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  through  Government  appropria¬ 
tions,  to  give  the  nations  money  with 
which  to  buy  our  goods  above  and  be¬ 
yond  their  abilty  to  produce.  We  cre¬ 
ated  the  dollar  gap  through  our  own 
actions. 

A  table  was  put  into  the  Record  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1949,  showing  in  one 
column  the  value  of  the  exportable  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  over  a  period  of  about 
40  years.  The  second  column  showed 
the  value  of  the  goods  exported  over 
those  years.  The  third  column  showed 
the  percentages,  which  ran  very  high  at 
times,  recently  8  to  10  to  11  percent. 
The  fourth  was  a  column,  showing  in 
billions  of  dollars,  the  goods  we  had 
exported. 

In  the  fifth  column  was  shown  the 
number  of  dollars  we  had  given  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  by  various  loan  and  gift 
programs. 

Then  there  was  the  last  column  which 
represented  what  I  would  call  legitimate 
trade,  trade  that  represents  the  extent 
that  we  buy  things  which  we  cannot 
conveniently  make  for  ourselves,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  nation.  This 
column  showed  the  percentage  of  the 
value  of  exportable  goods  produced,  ac¬ 
tually  exported  and  paid  for.  with  trade 
and  other  earnings. 

The  percentage  was  from  4%  to  5V2 
percent  representing  our  foreign  exports 
over  a  long  period — not  subsidized  by 
us. 

The  other  nations  come  to  us  and 
say,  “You  must  divide  your  market  with 
us  or  continue  giving  us  money,  we  can¬ 
not  drop  back  to  the  legitimate  trade  we 
have  always  had.” 

THE  BASIS  OF  TRADE 

I  might  define  legitimate  trade.  I  will 
say  that  no  individual  and  no  nation  ever 
buys  anything  he  or  it  can  conveniently 
produce  for  himself  or  itself.  I  think 
that  is  safe  ground.  If  a  nation  or  an 
individual  cannot  produce  a  commodity 
conveniently  for  himself  or  itself,  he  buys 
the  quality  he  wants  at  the  lowest  cost 
wherever  he  can  find  such  goods.  Na¬ 
tions  will  always  have  such  legitimate 
trade. 

There  are  some  goods  we  must  buy 
from  other  nations,  which  we  would  have 
to  buy  whether  they  bought  from  us  or 
not,  and  which  provide  money  for  legiti¬ 
mate  trade.  The  articles  which  other 
nations  furnish  us  include  tin,  nickel, 
copper,  and  40  or  50  other  articles  and 
goods  we  do  not  produce  at  all.  We  do 
not  produce  tin,  and  did  not  produce 
rubber  until  we  got  into  synthetic  pro¬ 
duction.  Trade  in  those  commodities  is 
legitimate  trade,  and  we  must  buy  those 


articles  wherever  we  can  get  them  the 
cheapest.  At  least  we  should  do  so,  and 
that  is  legitimate  trade.  If  some  of  the 
other  nations  produce,  and  are  allowed 
to  sell  their  goods  in  normal  channels 
and  through  businessmen,  with  nations, 
the  trade  will  balance.  It  is  only  when 
we  start  worrying  and  begin  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  to  start  a  dollar  gap  that  we 
get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield?  , 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  compliment  him,  in  a  very  brief 
reference,  because  of  something  he  has 
just  said.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  lives 
so  closely  with  the  subject  he  is  discuss¬ 
ing,  he  is  so  preoccupied  with  it,  and  con¬ 
centrates  so  heavily  upon  it,  that  I  think 
he  is  probably  the  only  one  among  us  in 
this  body  who  could  remember  what  he 
did  on  the  13th  day  of  September  1949. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  answering 
a  question  of  mine  a  minute  ago,  actually 
referred  to  some  of  his  actions  taken  on 
the  13th  day  of  September  1949,  and  I 
thought  that  was  remarkable  and  un¬ 
usual. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
is  by  no  means  an  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  under  discussion,  but  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  works  so  hard 
propounding  reasonable  questions  and 
answers,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  ob¬ 
servations  he  has  made  to  me. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  I  should 
like  to  refer  now  to  the  Parliamentarian 
to  see  if  he  can  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  recently  propounded  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  for  which  he  had 
no  answer,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
to  admit,  in  a  sense,  that  further  study 
should  be  given  to  the  point-4  program, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  ECA  conference  report.  I  think  if 
that  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  a 
healthy  thing  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  may  propound  the  question 
to  the  Parliamentarian,  if  I  may  have  the 
permission  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senate  has  to 
deal  with  the  conference  report  in  its 
entirety,  not  in  part. 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Senate  must  either  approve 
or  reject  it  in  its  entirety? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  stated  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  correctly. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  was  under  that  im¬ 
pression,  but  was  not  positive.  I  should 
like  to  say,  since  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  has  compliment¬ 
ed  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  does  not 
have  all  the  answers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  find 
some  reasonable  approaches  to  the  an¬ 
swers.  The  greatest  harm  that  was  ever 
done  to  a  trusting  people  was  in  selling 
to  the  United  States  of  America  the  posi¬ 


tive  untruth  that  there  are  definite  an¬ 
swers  to  all  economic  questions.  There 
are  not.  After  visiting  practically  all 
the  Asiatic  nations,  talking  to  their  lead¬ 
ers,  seeing  their  people,  all  the  way  from 
India,  to  Singapore,  to  Africa,  and  after 
visiting  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope — as  I  cover  my  own  State  when  I 
want  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  and 
how  the  people  are  living — I  found  that 
the  people  are  living  in  such  a  manner 
in  most  of  the  countries  I  visited  that  it 
does  not  appear  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  positive  economic  answer  to  their 
problems  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Overpopulation  is  the  difficulty. 

OVERPOPULATION  IS  ONE  FACTOR 

Most  informed  persons  agree  that 
there  are  now  probably  in  England  more 
people  by  20,000,000  than  can  ever  make 
a  living  there  again,  unless  they  can 
reestablish  their  power  over  the  Empire, 
over  -their  sterling-bloc  nations;  and 
there  are  about  55  or  60  nations  or  en¬ 
tities  in  the  sterling  bloc.  England 
could  again  support  its  people  if  it  could 
again  establish  the  power  it  had  for 
many  years,  enforced  by  her  navy,  over 
the  people  in  Singapore,  the  Malayan 
States,  the  people  in  Australia,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  India,  people  throughout  the 
world,  including  Africa.  If  the  English 
could  reestablish  their  power  so  that 
they  could  force  these  people  all  over  the 
world  to  send  their  raw  materials  to 
England  to  be  processed,  and  force  them 
to  buy  the  finished  goods,  and  would  not 
allow  industrial  plants  to  be  established 
in  those  areas — if  they  could  reestablish 
that  power,  with  our  help,  if  they  could 
again  make  it  possible  to  export  proc¬ 
essed  goods,  they  could  again  support 
their  people. 

I  should  like  to  say  further  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Washington  be¬ 
cause  I  know  he  is  interested,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  with  all  our  power  we  can¬ 
not  bring  that  condition  back.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  to  do  so. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  few  minutes  when  I  had  the  floor, 
I  said  that  what  we  are  doing  is  support¬ 
ing  England  in  driving  the  wages  of  the 
Malayan  people  down  and  securing  an 
increased  profit  for  rubber.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  way  it  is  done.  There  is  a  30- 
percent  devaluation  of  the  pound,  lower¬ 
ing  the  wages  of  the  Malayans — and  they 
were  not  getting  anything  to  speak  of  to 
begin  with.  They  were  just  on  a  bare 
subsistence  level.  But  the  English  drove 
the  wages  down  30  percent.  Then  re¬ 
cently  prices  of  the  natural  products 
there  have  gone  on  world  markets  from 
17  or  18  cents  to  20  cents.  Who  is  get¬ 
ting  the  difference?  The  Malayans  are 
not  getting  it.  We  are  not  getting  it. 
We  are  paying  it.  Brokers  who  do  not 
even  live  there  are  taking  the  spread. 

What  is  the  effect?  How  are  prices 
brought  up?  Russia  is  getting  some  of 
the  rubber.  When  I  was  in  Singapore  I 
found  that  Russia  was  securing  tin  from 
Singapore.  That  tin  was  shipped  direct 
from  Singapore  to  Russia  at  a  time  when 
we  were  trying  to  contain  Russia.  So 
now  Russia  is  bidding  against  the  United 
States  for  the  rubber,  and  while  the  price 
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to  the  Malayans  is  being  held  down,  the 
brokers  3,000  miles  away  are  getting  the 
profits.  The  Malayans  are  sullen,  resent¬ 
ful,  and  will  join  anybody  but  us. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HfTNT 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
observation.  Perhaps  the  feeling  I  en¬ 
tertain  is  shared  by  others  among  my 
colleagues.  One  reason  why  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  has  listened 
so  thoughtfuly  to  what  the  Senator  .from 
Nevada  is  saying  on  this  subject,  and  to 
his  answers,  is  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  Senate  and  which  I  as  a  Senator 
have  supported  during  the  three-odd 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  have  not 
worked.  Many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
supported  a  good  many  instruments  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  of  assistance  overseas  in  the 
hope  they  would  work.  We  actually 
thought  that  many  of  them -would  work. 
In  full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  conditions  are  not  in  some  quarters 
materially  improved  after  the  vast 
amount  of  assistance  we  have  rendered 
in  recent  years,  anyone  who  is  thought¬ 
ful  about  and  concerned  with  the  future 
is  going  to  look  for  every  opportunity  he 
can  get  to  listen  to  anyone  else’s  ideas. 
Some  of  the  questions  I  have  raised  to 
my  friend  from  Nevada  today  have  been 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
him  to  talk  in  order  that  the  Record  will 
contain  his  views,  which  are  of  interest 
to  a  very  large  body*  of  the  American 
public. 

INVESTMENTS  MUST  BE  SECURE 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  in  answer  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  greatly  appreciative  of 
his  remarks,  but  would  by  no  means  have 
any  Senator  think,  or  any  one  of  the 
great  public  think,  that  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  believes  he  has  the 
answers.  He  is  trying  to  find  some  rea¬ 
sonable  approaches.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  saying  that  if  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  investment  made  in  England 
tomorrow  it  is  in  danger  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  or  confiscation,  and  that  therefore 
the  great  benevolent  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  guarantee  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  that  investment,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada,  after  considerable 
thought  on  the  subject,  after  seeing  Eng¬ 
land  and  its  set-up,  and  noting  the 
trends,  offered  an  amendment  to  be 
found  on  page  6568  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  5,  which  would  terminate 
assistance  of  any  nature  to  any  country 
until  such  country,  by  its  own  actions, 
has  established  a  climate,  favorable  to 
private  investments  and  guaranteed  that 
it  would  not  confiscate  the  private  in¬ 
vestments  made  in  that  country  by  the 
nationals  of  this  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  the  investment  of  their  nationals  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  capital  is 
all  running  to  this  country?  Every 


dollar  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  England 
is  coming  to  this  country  because  it  is 
safe  in  investments  made  here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  may  remember  that  in  the  4-  or  5- 
hour  debate,  which  took  place  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  March  1948  on  this  very  sub¬ 
ject,  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
pointed  out  the  approximate  sum  the 
nationals  of  the  16  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
tries  had  invested  in  this  country  at  that 
moment.  It  was  approximately  $14,- 
000,000,000  that  could  be  traced.  That 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  said  then  they  were  asking 
for  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  now  ask,  and  I  think  I  asked  at  that 
time:  What  would  have  happened  in 
America  if  we  were  asking  for  $14,000,- 
000,000  from  England  and  the  nationals 
of  this  country  had  $14,000,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  England?  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  what 
he  thinks  would  have  happened?  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  clear  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  answer.  The  authori¬ 
ties  in  England  would  have  said,  “Use 
your  own  money  first.” 

Then  secondly,  each  of  those  countries 
had  run  much  private  money  under¬ 
ground  by  reason  of  their  nationalizing 
of  investments,  confiscating  invest¬ 
ments,  socializing  investments,  thus 
creating  the  fear  that  once  the  money 
was  invested  it  never  could  be  gotten 
out.  This  amount  of  money  probably 
exceeded  the  amounts  appropriated  un¬ 
der  the  Marshall  plan.  In  other  words, 
when  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman 
could  not  get  his  money  out  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  manner,  he  buried  it,  and  some¬ 
times,  I  think,  so  deep  that  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  find  it. 

The  amendment  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  submitted  on  May 
5,  and  which  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  was  not  questioned  with  respect 
to  its  advisability,  but  it  was  said  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  program;  that  it  would 
ruin  the  plans  then  in  progress.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  can  help  me  with  this  matter  of 
concern  to  me.  Every  American  is  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  combined 
nations  of  western  Europe  have  a  far 
larger  population  than  does  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  those  na¬ 
tions  have  a  far  smaller  national  prod¬ 
uct.  We  began  the  ECA  basically,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  our  hope  that  it  would  help  to 
contain  communism.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  for  a  long  time  that  Europe  has 
within  itself  the  ability  to  immunize 
communism.  That  can  be  done  and 
done  only  if  that  larger  European  popu¬ 
lation  substantially  and,  in  fact,  gigan¬ 
tically  increases  its  national  product. 

Now  I  should  like  to  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  can  somehow  re¬ 
late  my  concern  and  the  answer  to  it 
with  other  items  he  has  in  mind.  All  of 
us  continue  to  be  conscious  that  the 
trade  barriers,  at  least  we  are  so  told, 
and  obstacles  to  economic  intercourse 
between  nations  in  western  Europe,  are 
perhaps  more  stringent  today  than  they 


were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  unless 
we  can  somehow  secure  a  larger  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  a  more  fluent  movement 
of  goods  between  those  European  coun¬ 
tries  I  should  think  that  whatever  we 
in  this  country  attempt  to  do,  either 
through  the  ECA  or  point  4,  will  never 
and  cannot  ever  lead  to  a  final  and  posi¬ 
tive  solution  of  the  economic  trade  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  friends  across  the  seas. 

EUROPE  MUST  INTEGRATE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  has  brought  that 
question  to  the  fore.  One  thing  that  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  is  that  every  nation 
in  Europe  contains  the  greatest 
nationalists  in  the  world.  National 
pride  and  national  history  and  national 
hatreds  have  kept  those  peoples  apart. 
They  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
each  other  in  the  way  of  trade.  They 
have  quotas  and  embargoes,  manipula¬ 
tion  of  money  systems  between  them¬ 
selves,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
Italy  to  sell  her  oranges  to  the  other 
nations,  of  Europe,  or  for  Germany  to 
sell  her  steel  anywhere  within  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  So  they  retain  these 
hundred-year-old  feuds,  and  build  trade 
barriers  higher  and  higher.  Only*  by 
our  help,  by  money  which  we  are  giving 
to  their  governments,  if  you  please,  to 
carry  out  their  silly  ideas  of  becoming 
self-sufficient,  each  one  of  the  little 
states  continue  to  function.  Several  of 
the  states,  I  might  say,  could  be  lost 
in  my  State  of  Nevada,  and  unless  a 
prospector  just  happened  to  run  onto 
one  of  them  accidentally  it  might  be 
several  years  before  the  area  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Still  each  one  of  them  has  a 
complete  government,  with  a  king  or  a 
dictator  or  an  elected  official  at  the  head. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  several  times  that  I  should  like 
to  have  all  the  data  with  respect  to 
what  is  paid  to  the  rulers  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  King  of  England  receives 
$1,500,000  a  year  for  the  great  service 
he  renders.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  no  objection  to  that  so  long 
as  the  people  of  England  pay  him;  but 
he  got  on  our  payroll. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 

On  the  5th  of  this  month  I  submitted 
an  amendment  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  nations  of  Europe  to  show 
their  inclination  or  willingness  to  join 
with  each  other  in  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  The  amendment  would  not 
have  required  them  actually  to  join  into 
such  an  organization  or  federation  be¬ 
fore  we  would  give  them  the  money,  but 
would  require  them  to  show  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  so.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  .  Section  118  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  participating  country  (in¬ 
cluding  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany) 
if  such  country  refuses  to  Join,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  with  the  other  participating 
countries  (including  the  zones  of  occupation 
of  Germany)  to  form  a  Federation  of  a 
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United  States  of  Europe,  under  a  constitution 
which  would  vest  in  the  federation  all  power 
relating  to  (1)  tariffs,  trade,  and  currency 
within  and  among  such  countries  or  states 
and  between  such  countries  or  states  and 
countries  which  are  not  members  of  the 
federation;  and  (2)  the  defense  of  the  fed¬ 
eration.  . 

That  amendment  would  require  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  on  their  part  to  form  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  Anyone  would 
realize  it  would  take  at  least  several 
months  to  form;  but  this  is  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  having  them  form  a 
United  States  of  Europe  or  a  federation 
of  states — a  federation  such  as  the  col¬ 
onies  which  became  the  United  States 
soon  found  was  necessary  if  they  were  to 
survive.  Each  one  of  our  States  could 
not  individually  be  self-sufficient.  Such 
a  requirement  should  be  a  condition  for 
the  giving  of  our  help,  because  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  individual  govern¬ 
ments  of  western  Europe  our  money 
without  attaching  any  conditions  what¬ 
ever,  then  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
problems  of  those  countries  will  be 
solved.  England,  for  example,  wants  to 
control  all  of  Europe  and  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  the  sterling  bloc  area,  a  tremendous 
area,  through  the  manipulation  of  the 
money  systems  and  through  requiring 
different  exchange  rates  for  her  money. 
She  has  25  or  30  different  exchange  rates 
for  her  money,  so  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  trade  in  a  nation  unless  the 
Bank  of  England  wants  that  particular 
trade  to  be  made.  All  those  things  have 
to  be  done  away  with.  The  formation 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  concerted  effort  by  all  those  na¬ 
tions  to  solve  their  problems. 

CURRENCIES  SHOULD  BE  FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

I  wish  to  refer  to  another  amendment, 
in  connection  with  the  inquiry  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
has  made.  On  the  same  day,  May  5,  as 
may  be  found  on  page  6527  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  providing  that  any  further 
aid  to  Europe  would  be  conditioned  on 
the  free  convertibility  of  currencies  of 
those  nations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  dollar.  We  have  heard  about  the 
dollar  trouble  and  all  the  other  troubles; 
but  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  this  question: 
Those  nations  have  dollar  trouble  when 
they  are  short  of  money.  What  kind  of 
trouble  would  we  have  here  if  we  tried 
to  borrow  money  from  England,  for  in¬ 
stance?  Would  it  be  pound  trouble,  or 
would  it  still  be  dollar  trouble? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Washington  answer  the 
question  I  have  just  asked — namely, 
whether  he  thinks  it  would  still  be  dol¬ 
lar  gap,  if  we  were  trying  to  borrow 
money  from  some  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  other  words,  because  they  have 
overpriced  then  currencies,  no  one  will 
pay  in  dollars  the  amounts  which  they 
say  their  currencies  are  worth,  and 
therefore,  they  have  dollar  trouble  or  a 
dollar  shortage. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  will  give  the  Senator  the 
only  rational  answer  which  I  can  give  on 


the  spur  of  the  moment,  namely,  that 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  supported 
the  ECA  every  time  it  has  been  before 
the  Senate  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  recognized,  and  I 
have  been  very  distressed  by  the  fact, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  and 
has  been  on  a  one-way  street.  What  we 
have  done  for  others,  others  are  not  wil¬ 
ling  or  have  not  been  willing  to  do  for  us. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  barriers  through¬ 
out  western  Europe  are  broken  down,  so 
that  economic  intercourse  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  established,  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
ceivable  need  for  a  continuation  in  any 
shape  or  fashion  what  we  call  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program,  as  it  is  advanced 
by  the  use  of  our  American  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  that 
conceivably  there  could  be  a  need  for 
it  from  their  point  of  view;  but  if  there 
were  a  United  States  of  Europe,  so  that 
everyone  of  them  was  producing  for  the 
entire  area  what  it  could  best  produce — 
just  as  here  in  the  United  States  each 
State  produces  what  it  is  best  able  to 
produce — for  instance,  the  State  of 
Washington  can  produce  some  things 
better  than  the  State  of  Nevada  can, 
so  we  in  Nevada  simply  do  not  produce 
those  things,  and  vice  versa — if  there 
were  a  United  States  of  Europe,  then 
they  could  reach  the  maximum  of  their 
strength,  industrially,  economically,  and 
agriculturally — in  every  way. 

However,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  no  nation  of  Europe  can  continu¬ 
ally  purchase  more  than  she  produces, 
any  more  than  an  individual  can,  un¬ 
less  she  can  find  an  “uncle”  like  Uncle 
Sam. 

We  will  find  that  we  have  no  “uncle,” 
one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  connection  with 
the  point  4  program,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  technical 
staff  doing  the  planning  is  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Haldore  Hanson,  and  that 
as  early  as  1947,  Fred  Busbey  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
pointed  out  in  detail  the  close  commu¬ 
nistic  connections  of  Haldore  Hanson — 
a  brilliant  young  fellow;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  I  understand  that  he  is 
a  very  good  salesman  and  a  very  likable 
chap.  Of  course,  his  brilliance  is  what 
makes  him  dangerous. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  Hanson  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  technical  staff 
doing  the  planning  for  point  4;  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Japanese-Chinese 
war,  he  was  coeditor  of  a  small  Com¬ 
munist  paper  in  Peiping,  China — which 
was  a  matter  of  only  some  15  years  ago — 
that  since  that  time  he  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  Communist 
armies  in  China,  and  that  he  wrote  a 
book  entitled  “Humane  Endeavor,”  a 
very  well  written  document,  which  sets 
forth  very  clearly  his  attitude  toward 
the  nations  in  which  a  Communist  reso¬ 
lution  is  pending  or  in  which  one  has 
been  successful.  He  speaks  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  with  complete  and  sincere 
adoration;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 


He  is  not  a  paid  traitor.  He  is  not  the 
type  of  young  man  who  would  sell  out 
his  country  for  30  pieces  of  silver.  He 
is  apparently  sincere  in  his  belief  in 
communism.  He  is  firmly  convinced 
that  communism  is  the  answer  for  the 
ills  of  what  we  call  the  poverty-stricken 
peoples  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  on  page  13  of  his  book, 
Humane  Endeavor,  he  points  out  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  British  and 
American  capital  sent  to  the  Communist 
forces  of  China  in  order  to  help  them 
properly  to  reconstruct  that  area. 

Is  the  Senator  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  if  I  can  call  it  that — the'  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee — called  before  it  Mr.  Budenz,  a 
man  who  testified  for  10  days  in  the 
trial  of  the  11  top  Communists,  a  man 
whose  testimony  was  almost  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conviction  of  those  11 
top  Communists,  a  man  who  has  been 
used  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  branches  of  our  Government  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  man  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  those  cases;  a 
man  whose  truthfulness  and  veracity 
they  have  vouched  for  time  and  time 
again;  and  a  man  who  was  forced  to 
come  before  the  committee  by  subpena — 
he  did  not  offer  to  come  voluntarily- — 
and  was  asked  about  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  as  to  some  of  whom  he 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  further  documenta¬ 
tion,  which  he  said  he  would  prepare 
and  would  produce  when  he  returned 
several  weeks  later? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  he  was 
asked  about  Haldore  Hanson,  about 
whom  Mr.  Buderyz  was  in  a  position  to 
know,  having  been  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  and,  accordingly,  in  touch  with 
the  top  men.  of  the  Communist  outfit? 
He  had  to  know  who  the  top  men  in  the 
Communist  organization  were,  so  that 
he  would  know  how  to  treat  them. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  he  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  and  Jack  Stachel,  who  was 
head  of  the  party,  had  conferences  daily, 
as  well  as  the  conferences  he  had  with 
the  other  top  Communists,  and  that  they 
repeatedly  discussed  the  names  of  the 
other  top  Communists,  and  that  officially 
he  had  to  know  who  the  top  Communists 
were. 

Is  the  Senator  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Haldore  Hanson — who,  as  I  say, 
was  running  a  Communist  paper  in  Pei¬ 
ping,  China,  some  15  years  ago,  and  to¬ 
day  is  the  head  of  the  technical  staff 
on  planning  for  point  4,  and  that  Bu¬ 
denz  testified  that  Hanson  is  one  of  the 
men  who  is  considered  to  be  among  the 
top  Communists  in  the  country — so 
much  so  that  Budenz  said  he  carried 
Hanson’s  name  around  with  him.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  aware  of- all  the  details  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  enumerated.  But  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  Senator  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  subject. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  work  he  is  doing.  I  think  the 
only  trap  into  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  got  himself  was 
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in  allowing  the  committee  to  tell  the 
country  that,  unless  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  the  case, 
there  was  no  case.  I  stood  here  and 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  make  the  case  before  the  full 
Senate  body.  The  Senate  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  have  the  investigation  made, 
and  gave  money  to  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it.  The  Senate 
did  not  give  the  money  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from.  Wisconsin. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  making  the  investigation.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  on  the 
contribution  he  is  making.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  Nation  should  understand 
that  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  make 
this  investigation.  Speaking  only  for 
one  Member  in  this  body,  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  comes  in  with  anything  less  than  a 
full  investigation  as  voted  by  -this  body, 
one  Senator  will  take  the  floor  and  have 
his  say  about  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Presdent,  if  I 
may  interrupt  again,  I  might  say  in  that 
connection  that  when  the  evidence  was 
produced  on  Haldore  Hanson,  the  staff 
of  the  point  4  committee — and  there 
are  four  men  there,  drawing  around 
$10,000  a  year  each;  I  believe  there  are 
four,  anyway,  according  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation  I  can  get — normally  one  would 
think  that  where  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  top  witnesses  has  testified  that 
a  man  is  a  member  of  the  party,  where 
we  have  this  background  of  Communist 
connection,  the  least  the  committee 
would  do  would  be  to  say,  “Now,  we  will 
assign  one  of  our  staff  to  the  job  of 
checking  on  this  and  finding  out  some¬ 
thing  about  this  man.”  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  not  a  finger  has  been  raised,  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  except  of  course  the 
all-out  attempt  to  discredit  the  witness, 
Budenz,  who  is  coming  back. 

I  may  also  say  to  the  Senator,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Senator’s  statement  as 
to  my  allowing  the  committee  to  take 
certain  action,  that  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  realizes  I  have  no  power  whatever 
over  that  committee. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  want  to  say  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  this  entire  situation  is  all 
one  pattern.  The  discussion  of  it  can¬ 
not  be  confined  to  point  4  without  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  market  of  America  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  .  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  point  4  without  discussing  the 
other  methods  and  the  pattern  of  this 
problem.  Right  along  that  line,  this 
country  itself  is  laying  the  groundwork, 
through  its  bureaus  and  through  the 
great  leeway  it  has  given  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  laws  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  for  a  1-man  government,  whether 
it  be  socialism,  communism,  or  fascism. 
It  could  turn  either  way.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  really  have  a  Socialist  govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  dividing  it  up  with  every¬ 
one.  But^as  between  a  Socialist  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Communist  government, 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  aims.  The 
final  goal  is  merely  state  ownership,  with 


the  individual,  owning  nothing,  under 
government  control.  The  only  difference 
is  that  a  Communist  will  shoot  you  to 
bring  it  about,  while  a  Socialist  will  try 
to  spend  you  into  it.  And  that  is  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now.  So  I 
would  merely  say  that  a  Communist, 
giving  a  short'  answer,  is  merely  an  im¬ 
patient  Socialist. 

INJURY  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  CURE 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  mention  the 
short  statement  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives]  relative  to  the  glove  industry, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  whole  free-trade 
pattern  of  ECA  and  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  is  on  the  must 
list  of  legislation  to  be  passed  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  They  are  all 
one,  they  are  all  woven  together,  as  testi¬ 
fied  by  Mr.  Thorp,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  submitted  a  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  glove  or  leather  industry. 
I  may  say  that  representatives  of  the 
glove  industry  visited  my  office  3  or  4 
days  ago,  representing  about  350  fac¬ 
tories  and  many  thousands  of  employees 
in  this  country.  Their  industry  is  going 
to  be  cut  materially  by  the  Torquay  ne¬ 
gotiations,  looking  ahead  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  may  be  made  in  England, 
which  will  bring  about  even  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  that  which  exists  at  this 
time. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  a  strike  occurred  among  the  New 
England  hatters,  who  refused  to  work 
on  hats  imported  from  Czechoslovakia, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  the  Annecy 
agreements. 

POINT  4  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  in  yesterday’s  debate  on 
title  4  of  the  conference  report  in  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  guaranties  that 
the  point  4  program,  which  is  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  by  this  title,  would  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  countries  friendly  to  Russia 
or  even  to  Russian  statellites  or  Russia 
herself.  If  this  title  becomes  law,  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  the  Congress 
would  be  propagandized  into  making  ap¬ 
propriations  to  extend  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  Russia  or  her  satellites,  directly, 
instead  of  by  the  indirect  method  now 
being  used,  through  help  of  the  ECA 
given  to  the  15  Marshall  plan  countries. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  the  manufactured 
and  processed  articles  will  be  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  Russia,  and  the  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  and  also  to  Communist 
China  through  England’s  help,  now, 
through  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  and  through  Hong  Kong.  So 
what  are  we  doing?  We  are  contributing 
and  laying  the  groundwork  further  to 
implement  the  so-called  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  many  of  them  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  and  it  would  contribute 
to  the  building  up  of  communism,  as  the 
96  trade  treaties  made  by  .the  16  Marshall 
plan  countries  are  now  doing,  instead 
of  trying  to  contain  Russia. 

Without  making  it  entirely  clear  that 
any  aid  under  this  title  for  technical 
assistance  will  be  extended  only  to 


countries  whose  economic  development 
is  necessary  and  feasible  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  we  would  be  leaving 
ourselves  open  to  the  same  kind  of 
charge  that  I  have  made  frequently  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  that  I  here  make 
again,  that  we  are  actively  assisting  and 
increasing  the  war  potential  of  our  most 
dangerous  adversary,  so  pronounced  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Secretary 
of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  should  such  a 
safeguard  be  written  into  title  IV,  if  we 
are  to  adopt  it  in  this  ECA  program,  but 
I  also  want  to  state  that  this  title  does 
not  properly  belong  in  the  scope  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act,  but 
should  be  considered  as  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem  entirely.  Without  adequate  debate 
on  the  accomplishments  which  are  to  be 
promoted  by  this  program,  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  authorizing,  first,  the  basis  for  a 
continuation  after  1952  of  a  foreign-aid 
program,  to  take  the  place  of  the  ECA. 
Second,  we  are  leaving  ourselves  open  to 
the  danger  of  the  increased  war-making 
potential  of  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

Title  IV  of  this  act,  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  will  make  it  possible  that  countries 
which  are  regarded  today  as  under-de¬ 
veloped  will  increase  their  industrial 
capacity  and  their  technical  know-how 
to  a  point  at  which  they  will  either  in¬ 
sist  on  increasing  trade  with  Russia  or 
will  become  ever  more  valuable  areas  to 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Without  any  further  safeguards 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  part  of  this  title  is  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  GERMANY 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe  at  this  moment. 
The  refusal  to  join  in  a  United  States  of 
Europe  or  a  Federation  of  States,  makes 
Germany  a  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
96  trade  treaties  which  have  been  made 
with  our  potential  enemies,  the  nations 
which  the  program  was  intended  to  con¬ 
tain,  Germany  has  been  made  a  perpetual 
problem  by, the  refusal  to  have  any  as¬ 
sociation  with  Germany  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  If  we  continue  to  carry 
out,  as  up  to  a  few  short  months  ago  we 
were  doing,  the  Morgenthau  program  of 
making  an  agrarian  state  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  tearing  down  her  industries, 
at  the  same  time  piling  money  in  there 
which  Russia  is  -siphoning  out  at  the 
other  side,  in  the  long  run  we  shall  be 
paying  their  reparations .  to  Russia.  If 
we  hold  Germany  down  and  do  not  allow 
her  to  expand  her  industries  to  the  point 
where  she  could  buy  the  other  40  or  50 
percent  of  food  and  raw  materials  she 
has  always  had  to  import,  then  we  must 
continue  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  feed  and  protect  Germany.  It  now 
looks  as  if  we  are  putting  another  siphon 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  which 
can  be  turned  on  at  full  force  at  any 
time  through  an  appropriation  by  this 
body.  But  when  we  have  to  end  it, 
which  we  eventually  shall,  what  will  a 
frustrated  Germany  do?  It  will  join 
any  nation.  Russia  is  offering  at  this 
moment  to  buy  her  processed  and  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  trading  raw  materials 
for  them,  and  offering  her  a  chance  to 
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sell  her  processed  and  manufactured 
goods  to  Communist  China. 

Of  course,  Russia  is  a  “natural”,  in 
trade  with  Europe,  because  she  is  a  raw- 
material-producing  nation,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  other  European  nations,  while 
other  nations  are  processing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  nations.  So  the  great  raw- 
material-producing  areas  are  “naturals” 
with  which  to  trade.  We  must  recognize 
the  problem,  and,  instead  of  making  it 
worse  by  financing  it,  we  should  stop 
trading  with  nations  which  are  helping 
the  Communist  areas,  helping  to  arm 
Russia  for  world  war  III,  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  her  gains  in  Europe  and  eastern 
China.  After  Germany  is  built  up,  and 
there  is  no  United  States  of  Europe,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  to  Russia 
and  Communist  China,  whom  would 
Germany  join?  A  frustrated  Germany 
would  join  anyone,  which  could  well  be 
Russia.  We  are  unable  to  dodge  the 
problem  of  Germany  so  long  as  we  treat 
her  like  we  are  doing  now,  placing  no 
conditions  on  the  money  we  send  to 
Germany  and  to  Europe  for  so-called 
rehabilitation. 

The  vague  language  in  title  4  that  re¬ 
fers  to  the  favorable  climate,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  so  aptly 
put  it,  for  the  promotion  of  American 
investments'  abroad,  is  merely  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  for  a  program  that  ultimately 
will  spell  the  guaranties  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  American  invest¬ 
ment  abroad.  Even  if  such  guarantees 
are  not  spelled  out  in  title  4,  the  basis  is 
laid  for  the  Executive  later  on  to  come 
to  Congress  and  say  that  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  as  foreseen  by  this  title,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  but  that  guaranties  had 
been  promised  American  business  and 
the  only  way  to  keep  that  promise  would 
be  for  our  Government  to  undertake  to 
furnish  those  guaranties. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  what  conceiv¬ 
able  reason  there  should  be  and  could  be 
for  our  Government  to  guarantee  the 
investments  of  American  capital  abroad. 
It  is  properly  the  function  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  whose  territory  those  in¬ 
vestments  are  made  to  guarantee  them 
and  to  insure  the  investor  of  the  chance 
to  take  a  reasonable  profit  in  dollars  and 
to  assure  the  investor  that  his  invest¬ 
ments  will  not  be  lost  through  socialism 
or  nationalization.  An  amendment  to 
that  effect  was  proposed  by  me  to  the 
Economic  Assistance  Act,  and  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  only  fair  way  to  deal 
with  this  subject;  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers,  fair  to  the  American  investor, 
and  fair  to  the  country  benefiting  by 
such  investment. 

In  other  words,  according  to  that 
amendment,  further  assistance  to  ECA 
would  simply  have  been  conditioned  on 
their  preparing  such  a  climate  favorable 
to  private  investment  and  guaranteeing 
their  integrity  against  communism,  so¬ 
cialization,  and  nationalization. 

Any  other  scheme  will  only  further, 
even  if  indirectly,  the  loss  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  abroad  and  the  continuation  of 
nationalization  programs. 

The  vague  language  of  this  title  in  re¬ 
gard  to  promoting  investments  and  the 
manifest  dangers  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  within  the  framework  of  the  Eco¬ 


nomic  Assistance  Act  and  without  nec¬ 
essary  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  will  set  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
wise  to  mention  that  the  title  4  does  not 
contain  any  provision  that  technical  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
United  States  only  withirf  the  limits  of 
our  security  and  defense  laws.  I  believe 
that  is  one  additional  shortcoming  of 
this  title  to  which  I  am  strongly  opposed, 
because  any  assistance  to  any  country  in 
the  world  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
basis  that  it  contributes  to  our  security 
and  to  our  own  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  comparing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  point  4  with  what  Mr.  Acheson 
has  said  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe, 
makes  it  entirely  clear  that  the  exact 
intention  is  to  enlarge  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  point  4  program  to  take 
the  place  of  ECA  when  it  runs  out  or 
the  appropriations  under  the  act  are 
decreased  by  an  awakening  Congress. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  if  he  finds  in  the 
conference  report  any  limitation  regard¬ 
ing  with  whom  the  President  may  make 
the  proposed  agreements  in  respect  of 
technical  cooperation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  will  say  that  apparently  there 
is  no  limitation  regarding  with  whom  he 
may  deal,  and  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
time.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  go  on  for 
several  years.  It  is  only  a  question,  as 
I  have  said  before,  of  the  tremendous 
propaganda  machine  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  softening  up  the  taxpayers 
of  America  through  threats  or  in  some 
other  manner  getting  them  ready  to 
favor  appropriations  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  there  not  a  limitation 
of  3  years  as  to  contracts,  as  provided 
in  section  405?  The  contracts  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  make  may 
not  exceed  3  years. 

Mr.  MALONE,  Any  one  contract. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  limitation 
as  to  the  time  for  which  he  may  make 
a  contract  under  point  4. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  there  any  limitation  as 
to  a  person,  corporation,  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  government,  or  foreign  govern¬ 
mental  agency  with  whom  he  may  make 
a  contract? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  could  find  none.  In 
other  words,  it  is  wide  open.  It  is  like 
the  loan  of  $125,000,000  to  Argentina  to 
pay  off  commercial  debts  in  New  York. 
They  borrow  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  pay  their 
debts.  I  see  no  limitation  on  the  na¬ 
tionality,  area,  or  time  as  to  which  con¬ 
tracts  could  be  made. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  whether  there  is 
not  a  distinction  as  between  the  two 
classes  of  agreements  or  contracts  which 


could  be  made  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  with  foreign  nations. 
Treaties  may  be  made  only  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  Executive 
agreements  require  confirmation  by  a 
majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

TREATIES  BY  EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  some  very  clever  maneu- 
verings  have  been  going  on  for  the  past 
15  years.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  Senators  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  would  not  approve  treaties 
such  as  have  been  coming  before  us  in 
the  form  of  agreements.  Apparently 
they  are  legal  and  constitutional.  They 
come  to  us  as  Executive  -  agreements, 
when  actually  they  should  come  to  us  as 
treaties. 

Mi'.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  regard  the  proposed  agreements 
which  are  authorized  under  section 
405  (e)  of  the  conference  report  as 
treaties,  Executive  agreements,  or  some¬ 
thing  else? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
they  will  be  agreements,  which  would 
not  require  two-thirds  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate  to  approve. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  under¬ 
stand  that  Congress  would  ever  see  these 
agreements  again  after  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  President? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  had  reference  more 
to  general  arrangements,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  No,  it  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  that  the  agreements  would  ever 
come  back  to  us.  This  is  a  blanket 
authorization. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  traditional  practice 
of  our  Government  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  blank  check  to 
make  agreements  with  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  that 
.question  I  would  say  that  we  were  al¬ 
ways  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
not.  However,  many  things  have  been 
done  in  the  past  15  years,  among  them 
the  transfer  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President  of  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  regulate 
foreign  trade  through  the  regulation  of 
imports.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  would  say  that  it  looks  as  though 
Congress  had  amended  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  without  submitting 
the  amendment  to  the  States.  However, 
constitutional  lawyers  seem  to  think  that 
it  will  stand  up,  because  there  is  an  es¬ 
cape  clause.  In  effect,  it  is  no  escape 
clause  at  all.  However,  there  are 
enough  conditions  surrounding  it  which 
make  them  pronounce  it  constitutional. 
It  has  never  been  tried  out. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  find  any  escape  clause  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  I  find  no  escape 
clause.  I  think  it  is  a  blanket  author¬ 
ization  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  make 
contracts  up  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  appropriated.  As  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Acheson  has  stated,  we  will 
not  stop  help  to  foreign  countries  after 
1952.  They  have  exactly  that  in  mind. 
In  the  meantime  the  State  Department 
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soften  up  the  taxpayer  through  their 
tremendous  propaganda  machine,  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  amount  of  money  which  the 
Administration  says  it  needs  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  purposes  when  the  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  arrives. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  the  Senate  approves  this 
conference  report  and  it  becomes  law, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  405  (e) ,  makes  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  foreign  government,  and 
Congress  does  not  like  the  contract,  is 
there  anything  that  Congress  can  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  nothing  that  could  be  done 
about  it  except  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
law.  Of  course,  anything  made  up  to 
that  time  would  have  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Con¬ 
gress  could  prevent  anything  like  that 
from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  believe  that  the  contract  which 
the  President  may  make  pursuant  to  this 
section  will  be  beyond  any  further  action 
by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Certainly  I  believe  it 
will  be  legal.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
broken  by  a  sovereign  nation,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  show  good  faith  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  that  in  accord  with  our 
settled  practice  in  regard  to  treaties  and 
international  obligations? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  to  the  limit  of  the 
experience  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  we  are  about  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  which  has  kept  its  agreements 
and  treaties  when  it  was  expedient  not  to 
keep  them. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  other  republican  government  which 
would  authorize  its  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  an  agreement  of  that  kind 
without  any  further  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  this  country. 
Our  Government  is  about  the  only  real 
republican  form  of  government  left  in 
the  world.  Most  other  governments 
which  claim  to  be  Socialist,  Communist, 
or  Republican,  are  almost  completely 
ruled  by  a  dictator  or  president  and  his 
advisers,  and  by  an  immediate  vote  in 
Parliament. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  another  question. 
I  have  been  told  that  recently  large  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  through  some 
governmental  agency  to  businessmen  in 
South  America  for  the  purpose  of  liqui¬ 
dating  indebtedness  owed  by  the 
South  American  businesmen  to  business 
interests  in  the  United  States.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  know  anything 
about  transactions  of  that  character 
which  have  been  recently  consummated? 

THE  ARGENTINE  LOAN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  apparently  the  Senate  is  in¬ 
formed  only  by  newspaper  dispatches. 
I  might  refer  to  a  newspaper  dispatch 
dated  May  2,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  headlines  says  that  Argen¬ 
tina  is  to  get  a  credit  offer  of  $125,000,000. 


Other  dispatches  confirmed  the  fact  that 
they  had  received  a  $125,000,000  loan. 
It  is  made  very  plain  in  the  matter  of 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  loan 
that  the  loan  would  be  used  to  liquidate 
certain  commercial  debts  which  had 
been  contracted  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  said 
in  a  Washington  Bureau  dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on 
May  18,  1950;  .  - 

A  loan  of  $125,000,000  was  made  to  Argen-  - 
tlna  today  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  up  past  due  Argentine 
commercial  debts. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  point-4  proposal 
of  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  obliga¬ 
tions.  We  did  not  have  the  point-4  pro¬ 
gram  to  guarantee  the  debt  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  seller.  Therefore  they  could  bor¬ 
row  money  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  pay  the  debt  and  start  all  over 
again.  Does  that  answer  the  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  does.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  money  involved  belongs  to  the 
American  taxpayers?  Is  the  capital  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  put  up  entirely 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 

I  .  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  have  forgotten 
the  fact  that  Congress  does  not  have  any 
money,  and  the  only  way  it  can  contract 
to  pay  any  money  to  anyone  through  an 
appropriation  is  to  first  take  it  from  the 
taxpayers. 

THE  TIRED  TAXPAYER 

In  the  city  of  Washington  we  find  lit¬ 
tle  sentiment  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might 
say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  about  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  city  in  the  United  States  to  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  community  spirit.  Ninety-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  off  the 
Government  in  some  form.  They  are 
working  directly  for  it,  as  the  Senator 
and  I  are  at  the  moment,  or  are  selling 
something  to  people  on  the  payroll. 
Then  there  are  60  or  65  embassies  and 
consulates,  and  most  of  the  money  to 
support  them  comes  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  singleness  of  purpose  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  materials  they  can  sell 
in  this  country  from  their  low-wage  na¬ 
tions  in  competition  with  American 
workingmen  and  American  investments, 
and  how  much  they  can  borrow — spelled 
g-i-f-t — from  our  Government,  and  that 
money  comes  directly  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  that  in  my  judgment — and 
I  have  been  in  several  States  in  the  last 
few  weeks — the  people  are  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  tired  of  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
give-away  programs  in  operation,  can 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  tell  us  which 
of  the  give-away  programs  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  fits  into? 

THE  DIPS  INTO  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  go  into 
the  matter  of  siphons  out  of  the  United 


States  Treasury,  as  long  as  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  it.  I  had  intended  to  do 
so  later.  There  are  i  everal. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  direct  appro¬ 
priations  for  gift  loans  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  now  the  ECA.  This  of  course  skips 
the  UNRRA,  the  actions,  now  history, 
which  we  have  previously  taken.  It  also 
skips  the  $3,750,000,000  given  to  England 
directly.  It  also  skips  the  financing  of 
several  other  trick  organizations,  all  of 
which  were  going  to  stop  all  wars  and 
economic  dislocations  dead  in  their 
tracks. 

Mr.  KEM.  For  instance,  there  is  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  the  brain  creature  of  Harry 
Dexter  White. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  Bretton  Woods 
was  going  to  cure  everything.  That  was 
one  I  neglected  to  mention,  apparently. 

Second,  financing  gift  loans  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  loan  just 
mentioned  is  a  good  example,  putting  up 
money  to  pay  debts,  and  bringing  it  up 
to  an  even  keel  until  we  can  pass  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  point  4,  and  authorize  the 
money,  so  that  it  can  be  secured,  so  as 
to  guarantee  the  sellers  of  goods  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  advance,  through  point 
4,  instead  of  their  borrowing  the  money 
after  the  debt  is  incurred. 

Third,  financing  gift  loans  through  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  quote  from  my 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate*oh 
March  1,  1950,  as  found  on  page  2597 
of  the  Record; 

In  passing,  I  might  say  that  this  is  going 
on  continuously,  in  addition  to  the  sums 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Once  in  a  while  they  call  on  us  to 
appropriate  more  money,  mostly,  however, 
for  permission  to  sell  stock  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  to  anyone  else  who  will 
buy.  I  predict,  Mr.  President,  that  within  5 
years  there  will  be  a  bill  brought  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  to  make  up  to  the  holders  of  the 
stock  of  the  World  Bank  the  money  invested 
in  that  bank  through  stocks  sold  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  authorized  the  officials  of  the  bank  to 
give  money  away  in  gift  loans.  No  one  is 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  any  considerable 
percentage  of  the  money  will  ever  be  repaid. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  have  purchased 
the  stock  in  good  faith,  as  they  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  ’stock  of  any  other  bank,  thinking 
the  cashier  would  look  over  the  loans.  But 
we  do  it  for  another  purpose,  and  these  so- 
called  loans  are  gifts  in  most  cases.  So  there 
will  be  a  bill  introduced  to  reimburse  the 
stockholders,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  vote  for  it.  That  is  my  prediction. 

Fourth.  The  division  of  American  mar¬ 
kets  among  foreign  nations  through  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  three-part,  free-trade  program, 
starting  with  the  1934  Trade-Agreements  Act, 
as  extended.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the 
ECA  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  State  place 
the  resulting  unemployed  persons  on  the  re¬ 
lief  rolls  and  pay  them  through  a  direct  sub¬ 
sidy. 

Fifth.  The  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion,  58  nations  with  58  votes,  to  which  we 
would  virtually  transfer  the  right  to  fix  our 
import  fees  and  tariffs,  and  to  fix  quotas  of 
production,  including  agriculture,  minerals, 
wood  and  wood  products,  fuels,  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  processed  products  for  each  of 
these  other  nations.  That  is  a  fine  organi¬ 
zation,  I  would  say,  with  57  foreign  votes 
against  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  sixth  siphon  out  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  point  4. 
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As  the  debate  has  shown  conclusively, 
in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  just  another 
dip  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ECA  as  we  go 
along  the  gift  route. 

I  read  further  from  my  remarks  of 
March  1,  1950: 

Sixth.  Point  4,  the  President’s  “bold  new 
program,”  with  more  billions  of  dollars  in 
an  attempt  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
colonial  system  for  the  empire-minded  na¬ 
tions. 

In  other  words,  the  debate  has  shown 
that  this  money  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  the  backward  areas.  I  showed 
yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
reviewed  the  statement  this  afternoon, 
that  in  one  instance,  and  it  is  not  the 
only  instance,  we  furnished  money  to 
England  to  control  the  Malayan  States. 
Then  they,  through  devaluation  of  their 
money,  lower  the  Malayans’  wages 
through  a  raise  in  the  price  of  rubber 
by  our  bidding  against  Russia  for  rub¬ 
ber.  Russia  has  rubber  stock-piled  and 
we  have  our  stock  pile,  so  we  should  be 
in  good  shape,  so  far  as  rubber  is  con¬ 
cerned,  when  the  third  world  war  starts. 
The  great  dollar  gap  we  created  our¬ 
selves  is  being  felt,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  Malayans  are  sullen,  resentful,  and 
ready  to  join  anyone  who  will  promise 
them  relief  from  the  yoke. 

I  quote  further  from  my  former  state¬ 
ment: 

Elions  of  dollars  would  be  loaned  in  but 
not  to  the  colonial  nations.  In  other  words, 
the  money  would  be  loaned  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nations  for  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
pire-minded  nations,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
o.f  the  colonial  nations  themselves. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada  if  he  under¬ 
stands  section  416  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  be  a  limitation  on  the  point  4 
program.  For  instance,  under  subdivi¬ 
sion  (b)  the  report  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed-  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  for  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  limitation,  either  on 
the  time  that  such  a  commitment  could 
be  made  by  the  President,  or  by  whom  it 
could  be  made.  All  it  says  is  that  this 
is  not  a  specific  commitment.  In  other 
words,  the  President  may  turn  down  any 
application  for  technical  aid  which  he 
did  not  think  suitable  or  did  not  care  to 
grant.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  guarantee,  if  we  pass  this  partic¬ 
ular  bill,  that  a  company  in  Montana 
could  go  ahead  and  make  a  commitment 
in  England,  fall  into  the  nationalization 
program,  and  come  back  for  redress  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
say,  “There  was  no  commitment.” 

Mr.  ECTON.  There  would  be  no  com¬ 
mitment,  but  it  opens  an  avenue  for  any 
and  all  possible  undertakings  which  this 
new  set-up  might  wish  to  inaugurate.  Is 
not  that  true? 


Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  just  as  wide  open 
as  a  barn  door.  Whatever  they  want  to 
guarantee  they  can  guarantee  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation  at  the 
moment,  whatever  it  is,  in  any  area,  and 
at  any  time.  . 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  feel  that  under  the  terms 
and  definitions  of  the  bill  any  limitation 
is  placed  upon  what  can  be  attempted? 
Does  it  contain  any  limitation  in  any 
field  into  which  we  might  undertake  to 
go? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  that 
in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  there  is  no  limitation 
except  the  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
currently  being  made  available  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  ex¬ 
penditure  under  point  4.  In  other  words, 
the  foot  is  already  in  the  door.  The 
principle  has  been  established.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  have  been  given  the  implied 
promise  that  they  can  go  ahead,  and  that 
their  investment  will  be  guaranteed.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  by  spokesmen  of 
the  State  Department  to  deny  specific¬ 
ally  or  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  this 
point  4  program  is  to  take  the  place  of 
ECA  after  1952. 

Mr.  ECTON.  It  is  further  stated  in 
section  416: 

The  President  may  allocate  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
President  could  designate  to  receive  any 
part  of  the  appropriation  available,  one 
or  all  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  under  the  bill? 

THE  ENTERING  WEDGE 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  President 
is  given  very  wide  latitude  in  setting  up 
the  organization  and  in  committing  the 
United  States  of  America  to  engage  in 
carrying  out  work  in  any  area  at  any 
time  from  now  on,  for  which  money  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  previously  said,  im¬ 
mediately  after  we  pass  this  legislation, 
if  we  do  so,  propaganda  will  begin  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  up  the  tax¬ 
payers.  Little  squibs  will  appear,  such 
as  that  which  has  been  circulated  in  the 
last  15  years  which  attempted  to  sell  us 
on  the  theory  that  if  private  industry 
does  not  furnish  full  employment,  that 
the  Government  must,  or  selling  us  on 
the  theory  that  the  economic  structure 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  through  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  virtually  free  trade  has 
been  established,  and  that  venture  capi¬ 
tal  has  been  discouraged.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  structure 
is  such  as  to  discourage  the  investment 
of  venture  capital.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  discourages  invest¬ 
ment  of  venture  capital.  So  we  stop  en¬ 
couragement  of  venture  capital  on  the 
floor.  Then  comes  the  President  and  he 
asks  for  the  passage  of  measures  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  capacity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  to  employ  and  those 
who  are  unemployed. 


Thus  we  have  a  step-by-step  program. 
The  proposal  now  before  us  is  just  one 
step  in  the  program.  It  began  with  lend- 
lease;  then  came  UNRRA,  then  came  the 
British  loan,  then  came  the  Marshall 
plan,  then  the  ECA,  then  point  4,  and  all 
the  rest.  Then  various  banks  have  been 
set  up  for  various  purposes. 

When  a  proposal  for  setting  up  an 
organization  comes  before  us,  we  are 
told  that  if  we  pass  the  measure  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.  Then  the  mil- 
lenium  will  arrive.  Then  everything  will 
be  salvaged.  But  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  that  immediately  we 
approve  the  conference  report,  subtle 
propaganda  will  begin,  and  by  the  time 
the  $40,000,000,  or  whatever  the  amount 
is,  has  been  used  up,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  softened  up  by  the  suggestion,  “We 
do  not  want  war.  If  the  proposal  is 
adopted,  it  will  prevent  war.”  So  tele¬ 
grams  will  come  to  Congress  and  propa¬ 
ganda  will  pour  into  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  Congress  will  pass  meas¬ 
ures  providing  for  the  millions  needed 
to  guarantee  the  great  investments  for 
world  development. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  definition  of  a  United  States 
Government  agency,  as  found  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  section  418  as  meaning  “any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or 
partly  owned  corporation  or  instrumen¬ 
tality,  commission,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment”?  How  all-inclusive  is  that  defini¬ 
tion  of  Government  agencies  under  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  section  418 — “or  indepen¬ 
dent  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  might  say  in  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  that  if  he  would  read  paragraph  (c) , 
it  would  complete  the  picture.  Does  the 
Senator  mind  reading  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  ECTON.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so.  I  read  subsection  (c)  of  section 
418: 

The  term  “international  organization” 
means  any  intergovernmental  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  to  be 
an  extremely  exaggerated  definition  of 
what  could  be  done  or  might  be  done  by 
all  arms  of  the  Government?  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that  these  provisions 
when  taken  together  will  result  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  centralization  of  power  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  department? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  the  distinguished  Senator  to  read 
that  last  paragraph  because  it  would 
seem  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  be  all-inclusive.  In  other  words,  it 
would  include  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  of 
which  we  are  a  member,  it  would  include 
the  United  Nations,  of  which  we  are  also 
a  member.  In  other  words,  through  point 
4,  we  could  finance  any  activity  the 
United  Nations  might  undertake. 

THE  UN  AND  STATE  LAW 

I  may  mention  further  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  another  matter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  just  recently  a  court 
decision  in  California  changed  the  en¬ 
tire  complexion  of  the  citizenship  act  of 
California.  In  that  State  there  were  cer- 
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tain  restrictions  on  certain  Orientals  re¬ 
specting  ownership  of  land.  The  court 
ruled  that  on  account  of  this  country’s 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Charter  of  which  no  such  restrictions 
were  set  down — I  am  not  quoting  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  decision,  but  the  thought 
and  trend  of  the  decision  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  retain  such  a  restriction  in 
California.  The  Court  decision  nullified 
all  those  restrictions,  and  declared  a  State 
law  unconstitutional. 

In  nearly  all  the  measures  with  which 
I  have  been  familiar  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  January  1946— and  I  have  held 
two  or  three  or  more  such  measures  in 
my  own  committee  of  my  own  volition  for 
several  months — there  have  been  “sleep¬ 
ers.”  In  addition  to  doing  the  things 
that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  when  they  pass  the  law 
or  consider  it,  there  is  always  some  place 
in  the  measure  a  sleeper  which  author¬ 
izes  and  gives  power  to  do  something 
Congress  did  not  have  in  mind. 

By  passing  this  measure  we  may  pass 
on  a  sleeper  or  more  than  one  sleeper  in 
the  whole  measure  that  would  give  to 
the  Executive,  through  point  4,  the  right 
to  finance  without  limit,  except  for  the 
amount  of  money,  as  I  previously  have 
said,  currently  made  available,  which 
could  be  billions  of  dollars.  I  believe 
the  wraps  will  be  off  if  we  agree  to  the 
two  paragraphs  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  has  just  read. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  there  have  always  been  and 
can  be  found  in  the  16  Marshall-plan 
countries  just  about  as  good  technologi¬ 
cal  brains  as  there  are  anywhere  else  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Some  of  the  finest 
engineers  in  the  world  are  in  France. 
Some  of  the  finest  engineers  in  the  world 
are  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  finest  en¬ 
gineers  and  technicians  in  the  world  are 
to  be  found  in  each  of  the  Marshall-plan 
countries.  There  is  no  dearth  of  engi¬ 
neering  or  technical  talent. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Who  is  asking  that  we 
supply  this  technological  assistance? 
Have  the  governments  of  the  various 
.  countries  of  Europe  made  any  request  of 
us,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  EXPANSION 

Mr.  MALONE.  None  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  testimony.  It  is  our  own 
idea  mostly.  But  let  me  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  that  perhaps  he  is  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  procedure  in  some  of 
these  foreign  countries.  It  may  be  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
does  not  know  that  in  each  of  our  em¬ 
bassies  or  nearly  all  of  them — practi¬ 
cally  all  that  I  visited  in  my  trip  through 
Asia  and  the  European  countries — there 
is  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  now 
pressure  is  being  applied  to  also  have  in 
each  of  our  embassies  a  representative  of 
the  National  Defense  Establishment. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is,  or  is  attempting  to  be,  a  com¬ 
pletely  rounded  out  entity  in  the  vari¬ 


ous  foreign  countries  in  which  we  have 
embassies.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  State  Department  will  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  in  those  countries  under 
our  aid  programs.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  chooses  the  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  will 
choose  the  representatives  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Establishment  if  such 
representatives  are  sent  to  our  em¬ 
bassies — and  the  pressure  is  hot  and 
heavy  to  have  that  done;  and  the  State 
Department  chooses  the  representatives 
from  the  other  agencies  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  who  are  assigned  to  our  various 
embassies  abroad.  So  the  money  is 
needed  by  the  State  Department  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  enlarge  its  programs  in  those 
countries — for  instance,  to  show  the 
people  of  those  countries  how  to  farm. 
The  State  Department  believes  that  in 
order  to  show  the  people  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  how  to  farm,  it  should  send  them 
tractors — for  instance,  tractors  to  Tur¬ 
key  and  to  Siam.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  my  observation — and  in 
30  years  of  engineering  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  technological  develop¬ 
ment — what  the  people  of  Siam  need, 
as  I  observed  them  when  I  was  in  that 
country  are  scythes. 

In  Siam  I  saw  farmers  standing  knee 
deep  in  water,  using  a  hook  to  cut  grain, 
holding  the  grain  with  one  hand  and 
cutting  it  with  the  hook  held  in  their 
other  hand.  What  they  needed  was  a 
scythe,  not  a  tractor,  so  that  in  1  day 
one  farmer  could  cut  enough  grain  for 
four  or  five  families,  instead  of  just 
enough  grain  for  two  families.  However, 
the  State  Department,  with  its  grandiose 
ideas,  wishes  to  send  American  tractors 
to  countries  which  do  not  have  the  fuel 
required  to  run  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
State  Department  believes  it  can  get 
from  Congress  money  with  which  to  buy 
tractors  from  American  manufacturers 
and  send  the  tractors  abroad  under  their 
program.  Of  course,  there  is  a  slight 
suspicion,  which  was  voiced  in  conver¬ 
sations  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  com¬ 
mittees,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
program  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
purpose  generally  stated.  In  other 
words,  we  were  told  that  either  we 
would  pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,300,000,000,  with  which 
such  purchases  of  American  equipment 
would  be  made,  or  there  would  be  an 
almost  immediate  depression,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  unemployment  in  this  country. 
So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time 
those  who  advocate  this  program  state 
plainly  what  they  meant  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  question  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
know  he  has  been  in  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  on  several  trips,  both  before  and 
since  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  outside 
money  goes  into  any  of  those  countries, 
such  money,  because  of  their  monetary 
systems,  is  frozen?  In  other  words,  if 
United  States  money  goes  into  one  of 
those  foreign  countries  as  an  investment, 
if  the  firm  investing  the  money  ever  gets 
its  money  out  of  that  country  again,  it 


will  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
government  concerned.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  blanket  statement,  be¬ 
cause  the  economies  of  the  countries 
change  so  rapidly,  due  to  the  changes  in 
their  governments.  However,  in  general, 
in  the  case  of  the  principal  nations,  such 
as  Britain,  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  ECTON.  That  is  the  point  to 
which  I  was  coming,  namely,  that  the 
governments  of  those  countries  may 
change  overnight. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Today  they  might  be 
wholly  cooperative,  but  tomorrow  they 
might  not  be. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

FROZEN  INVESTMENTS 

Let  us  consider  Britain,  for  example, 
because  Britain  has  perhaps  the  most 
stable  government  of  any  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  The  British  policy  of  na¬ 
tionalization  and  socialization  of  indus¬ 
try  and  capital  is  such,  and  the  British 
freezing  of  capital  is  such,  that  if  an 
American  invests,  let  us  say,  a  number  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  plant  in  Britain, 
that  American  citizen  is  unable  to  get 
his  money  out  of  Britain  if  he  changes 
his  mind  and  sells  the  plant;  or  if  he 
makes  money  on  his  investment,  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  amount  of  money 
which  he  can  take  out  of  Britain.  He 
will  even  be  drastically  limited  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  iribney 
which  he  can  take  out  of  Britain. 

Therefore,  Americans  who  form  com¬ 
panies  and  sell  stock  to  stockholders  can¬ 
not  gamble  the  money  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  by  investing  it  in  such  countries. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  ECA  bill,  when  it  was  before  us. 
My  amendment  would  have  imposed,  as  a 
condition  applying  to  the  granting  of 
further  ECA  money  to  foreign  countries, 
that  they  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
investments  of  our  nationals  in  their 
countries,  just  as  we  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  investment  of  their  na¬ 
tionals  in  our  country.  That  would  be  a 
prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  further 
ECA  aid  by  us. 

Of  course,  if  we  believe  what  we  say 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  provide  that  the  ECA  money 
would  be  loaned  to  individual,  private  in¬ 
dustries,  through  the  World  Bank,  under 
rules  and  regulations  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  RFC  in  loaning  money  to 
GI’s  in  Nevada  or  New  Jersey.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  loaning  or  giving  the 
money  to  foreign  governments,  we  should 
loan  the  money  to  citizens  of  those  for¬ 
eign  countries  on  terms  no  less  stringent 
than  those  applying  to  loans  of  money 
made  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

However,  as  the  situation  now  stands, 
we  are  loaning  money  to  Fascist  or  Com¬ 
munist  governments — and  of  course 
there  is  no  difference  between  such  gov¬ 
ernments,  so  far  as  their  foundations 
are  concerned — and  we  are  permitting 
them  to  do  what  they  please  with  that 
money  in  the  way  of  financing  the  er¬ 
ratic  maneuverings  of  their  governments, 
while  we  say  that  we  are  loaning  or  giving 
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them  the  money  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
their  industries.  However,  what  we  do 
defeats  our  objective. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Then,  does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  practically  the  only 
way  by  which  United  States  investments 
in  a  foreign  country  could  be  guaranteed 
would  be  for  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  underwrite  all  the  losses  sustained? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  is  exactly  the 
idea  of  point  4.  In  other  words,  under 
point  4,  as  proposed,  we  would  not  have 
the  government  to  which  the  money  is 
loaned  safeguard  American  investments 
in  that  country.  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  too 
terrific  a  burden  upon  that  country  to 
have  the  one  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
money  guaranty  the  integrity  of  the 
investment.  On  the  contrary,  we  not 
only  furnish  the  money  for  the  invest¬ 
ment,  we  not  only  provide  that  money 
out  of  our  capital,  private  or  otherwise, 
but  then  we  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  investment. 

Mr.  ECTON.  If  that  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  point  4 — and  up  to  this 
time  I  have  seen  no  other  logical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it — I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  taxpayers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  their  O.  K.  on  it  100  percent. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
think  about  it? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
United  States  taxpayers  had  any  inkling 
of  the  fantastic  things  we  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  are  voting  for  and  the  real  meaning 
of  them,  they  would  move  upon  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  I  think  we  would  be  going 
into  hiding,  to  get  away  from  the  tax¬ 
payers,  because  when  they  send  us  here, 
they  must  think  that  we  would  not  be¬ 
come  entirely  unbalanced.  When  the 
proposition  put  before  the  Congress  is  so 
fantastic  and  so  stupid,  so  erratic  that  it 
is  impossible  to  think  that  a  body  which 
is  called  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world  would  have  entertained  such 
an  idea,  then  in  my  opinion  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  at  least  have  not 
come  to  the  point  of  believing  that  we 
would  do  such  a  thing.  They  think  we 
must  have  some  way  of  finally  getting 
their  money  back — even  though  we  pick 
up  the  check  of  $7,000,000,000  a  year  and 
sell  the  taxpayers  more  bonds,  so  that  we 
may  collect  $45,000,000,000  more  from 
them,  and  then  sell  them  $7,000,000,000 
more  bonds  to  pick  up  the  check  for  the 
unreasonable,  stupid  programs  for  which 
we  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  object  to  my  asking 
him  a  question  on  a  subject  which  is  not 
at  all  apropos  of  the  matter  he  is  now 
discussing.  I  may  say  the  reason  for  my 
doing  so  is  that  I  am  leaving  the  city, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  matter  which 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  which  should  not  pass  without 
some  comment.  So,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 


question  that  is  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  subject  he  is  discussing.  Is  that 
agreeable? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  ask 
any  question.  I  am  always  happy  to  be 
associated  with  him. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator,  I  as¬ 
sume,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  grand  jury  in  New 
York  is  taking  evidence  in  the  case  of 
one  William  Remington,  one  of  the  top 
Federal  employees,  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  Government 'service  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  that  apparently  the 
only  issue  is  whether  this  man  is.  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  If  the 
grand  jury  decides  that  he  is,  then  it  is 
bound  to  return  an  indictment  for  per¬ 
jury;  if  the  grand  jury  decides  “no,” 
the  case  will  be  dismissed. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  statement  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Attorney  General,  last  night. 
I  may  say  the  only  report  I  can  find  is 
in  the  “Washington  Daily  Worker,”  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Washington  Post. 
[Laughter.]  So  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  been  mis¬ 
quoted.  I  sincerely  hope  he  was,  and 
if  so,  I  hope  he  will  repudiate  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  Attorney  General  makes  the 
statement  which  I  quote  from  “Wash¬ 
ington’s  Daily  Worker,”  the  Washington 
Post.  Referring  to  Communists,  he  says : 

We  know  of  none  In  the  employ  of  the 
Government  today. 

If  this  is  a  correct  quotation,  it  means 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  publicly 
notifying  the  grand  jurors  in  New  York 
that  they  need  go  no  further,  that  this 
man  is  not  a  Communist,  and.  if  this  is 
what  the  Attorney  General  believes,  it  is 
in  effect  a  notification  to  the  grand  jury 
that  if  they  indict,  there  will  be  no 
prosecution. 

As  I  say,  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senator’s  speech,  but  I  am  leaving 
the  city,  and  I  wanted  to  comment  on 
this  before  leaving.  I  should  certainly 
welcome  any  comment  the  Senator  might 
care  to  make  on  it. 

COMMUNISM  AND  SECUKITT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  which  of  course  we 
know  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
it  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada  that 
we  are  making  a  great  error  sometimes 
in  making  every  accusation  dependent 
on  whether  a  man  is  a  Communist.  If 
anyone  wanted  to  be  really  dangerous  to 
the  country,  he  would  not  become  a  card- 
carrying  Communist,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada;  he 
would  be  too  smart  for  that.  The  dan¬ 
gers  to  this  country  come  from  several 
sources.  There  are  people  who  are 
dangerous  security  risks  who  are  not 
Communists,  who  would  not  join  a  sub¬ 
versive  organization,  but  who  may  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  our  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  wrong,  and  that  it ,  should  be 
changed.  In  my  opinion,  people  of  that 
kind  are  bad  security  risks,  and,  while 
entitled  to  their  opinion,  we  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  putting  them  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pay  roll,  at  high  salaries,  to  fix  the 


policy  of  this  country.  A  man  could  ped¬ 
dle  a  vast  amount  of  information  to  a 
foreign  country  without  carrying  a  card. 
Perhaps  a  grand  jury  is  technically  tied 
up  to  this  investigation  so  they  can  only 
do  it  one  way,  but  if  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  is  earnest  in  wanting  to  safeguard 
the  country,  then  the  people  who  are 
dangerous  security  risks  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated  along  with  the  card-carrying 
Communists  or  any  other  kind  of  sub¬ 
versive  employee.  I  trust  that  answers 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  not  so  long  ago  re¬ 
garding  a  certain  individual  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  comment  on  what  was  said  then, 
and  in  the  evidence,  because  it  is  before 
a  committee,  before  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  appeared.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  resolution  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor,  and,  I  hope, 
will  be  agreed  to  and  an  investigation 
made.  I  did  not  say  that  this  man  was 
a  Communist.  I  said  he  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  security  risk;  and  he  is,  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada.  So  that  is  another  matter. 
I  have  gone  about  it  quietly  and  with 
practically  no  publicity,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  interfere,  for  one  thing, 
with  the  general  investigation  which 
has  already  been  started.  But  I  think 
this  man  is  dangerous.  I  think  when 
they  get  to  him  they  will  find  a  hill  of 
dangerous  risks,  just  as  a  man  when  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  keeps  on  digging  until  he 
finds  5  or  6  more.  I  think  this  thing 
can  finally  be  straightened  out,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  if  those  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  allow  their  minds  -to  become 
set  against  a  proper  investigation.  That 
is  the  reason  I  said  earlier  in  the  day, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator,  that  when  he 
made  his  case  before  95  other  Senators 
and  they  all  voted  in  favor  of  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  they  instructed  a  certain  committee 
to  do  the  job.  They  did  not  instruct  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  make 
the  investigation.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that 
he  shows  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  committee;  but  he  was  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  inves-* 
tigation.  The  $50,000  went  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  continue,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Acheson  perhaps  has 
some  reason  for  the  worried  look  on  his 
face  and  perhaps  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  worried  look  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  believers  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  who  get  their  foot  in  the  door 
on  this  bold,  new  point  4  program.  Sec¬ 
retary  Acheson,  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Europe,  according  to  press  dispatches 
and  particularly  dispatches  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  19,  said: 

The  United  States  has  no  intention — 

He  assured  the  Europeans  and  others 
beforehand — 

of  drooping  American  finance  support  after 
1952. 

Mr.  President,  that  could  only  mean 
one  thing:  He  was  going  to  find  some 
way  to  carry  on  this  assistance  program. 
Only  one  way  that  has  been  suggested, 
and  that  is  the  point  4  program,  which 
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was  suggested  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  last  year. 

THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OP  ECA 

The  reason  given  for  the  Marshall  plan 
of  1947,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  and 
in  March  1948,  when  it  first  passed  the 
Senate,  was  that  American  money  was 
needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  economy,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  war — in  other  words,  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  European  industry — that  the 
European  nations  were  not  producing, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  make  Europe 
solvent  was  to  give  the  European  nations 
the  necessary  aid  so  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  koods  again  for  the  people  of  their 
own  world. 

Certainly  there  was  no  intention,  and 
none  was  expressed  in  the  debates  of 
March  1948  on  this  floor,  that  they  were 
going  to  produce  for  us,  because  we  al¬ 
ready  produce  in  this  country  more  goods 
of  almost  every  kind  than  we  can  use. 
We  at  least  have  the  plants  in  which  to 
produce  them. 

In  1949,  just  1  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  first  Marshall  plan  bill,  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  that  Europe  was  pro¬ 
ducing  too  much  and  had  a  surplus,  so 
that  our  State  Department  and  the  ECA 
Director  suddenly  realized  that  their  big 
problem  was  that  of  marketing. 

So  we  suddenly  changed  the  reason  for 
spending  the  American  taxpayers’  money 
in  Europe  from  one  of  production  to  re¬ 
habilitating  industrial  plants.  It  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  away 
beyond  the  rehabilitation  needed  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  production  of  1937  and 
1938.  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  suddenly  discovered  that 
production  was  not  the  problem,  as  we 
all  know  it  is  not  the  problem  in  any 
industry.  Whenever  there  is  a  need  for 
a  product  which  can  be  manufactured 
efficiently,  the  machinery  and  the  credit 
are  always  available.  When  technicians 
and  engineers,  familiar  with  the  business, 
after  a  study  of  the  raw  materials  the 
shipping  facilities,  and  so  forth,  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  a  feasible  industry,  the 
money  is  available  from  private  banks 
to  finance  the  industry. 

But  what  is  the  problem  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  England?  It  is  a 
problem  in  Detroit,  in  Reno,  Nev.,  in 
Paris,  and  everywhere  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  problem  of  marketing  and  of  com¬ 
petition. 

So  they  suddenly  fitid  they  need  a 
market,  and  in  1949  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  dollar  shortage  until  the  admin¬ 
istration  could  divide  our  markets  with 
European  nations  and  other  nations  of 
the  world,  so  that  theoretically  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  trade  balance 
deficit.  We  brought  about  this  dollar 
gap,  which  is  the  expenditure  of  money 
by  any  nation  beyond  its  production  and 
earning  capacity.  Where  did  they  get 
the  money?  They  got  it  from  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1948  and  created  a  dol¬ 
lar  gap  which  the  nations  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  create  for  themselves,  unless  it 
were  done  as  it  was  in  Argentina,  where 
they  spent  $125,000,000  in  the  United 
States  and  then  got  the  money  from  the 
Import-Export  Bank  to  pay  the  debt. 


That  was  sort  of  a  delayed  action.  Some¬ 
one  had  enough  influence  to  go  to  the 
bank  and  get  the  money  to  pay  this  bad 
debt. 

Where  is  Europe  going  to  get  the 
markets?  The  ECA  director  and  Mr. 
Acheson  suddenly  recognized  that  we  had 
plenty  of  markets  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  so  we  must  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  our  markets  on  this  free-trade 
basis.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  unem¬ 
ployed  workers?  Someone  asked  that 
question.  They  were  also  asked  what  we 
were  to  do  about  the  investments  ruined 
on  account  of  imports.  They  thought 
only  a  minute,  and  came  right  back  with 
the  answer.  What  was  the  answer?  Why 
they  would  have  tutors  to  teach  the 
unemployed  workers  new  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  consider  for  a  moment 
an  instrument  maker  or  a  glassworker. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  used 
to  work  in  a  glass  factory.  It  takes-  any¬ 
where  from  a  couple  of  years  to  4  or  5 
years  to  become  expert  in  the  blowing 
and  cutting  of  glass  and  the  molding  of 
it.  These  workers  are  perhaps  40,  45,  or 
50  years  old,  and  they  have  been  in  the 
business  since  they  were  boys.  They 
do  not  know  any  other  trade.  But  we 
will  throw  them  out  of  work  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  glass. 

In  talking  with  representatives  of  the 
glass  industry,  representing  a  dozen  fac¬ 
tories  in  Ohio  and  other  eastern  areas, 
along  with  their  labor  representative,  I 
was  told  that  they  are  getting  out  of 
work.  I  informed  them  that  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  showed  that  they 
did  not  necessarily  need  to  become  un¬ 
employed  simply  because  the  tariff  was 
being  reduced  and  glass  was  coming  in 
from  Belgium  and  other  nations  where 
labor  receives  20  percent  less  than  the 
wages  received  by  American  workers.  I 
told  them  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  for  the  investors  and  the  workers 
to  get  together  and  agree  t*  write  the  in¬ 
vestment  down  and  lower  wages  to  'a 
point  at  which  they  could  produce  glass 
at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  produced 
abroad. 

They  did  not  show  any  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  that.  They  thought  we  should 
take  away  from  the  State  Department 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Executive,  and  establish  a  commission, 
such  as  a  Foreign  Trade  Authority,  that 
might  spend  its  time  determining  what 
the  differential  of  cost  amounted  to, 
due  to  the  diffeernce  in  wage  and  liv¬ 
ing  standards.  They  are  a  long  distance 
from  Washington,  and  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  all  the  intricate  thinking  we 
go  through  here,  but  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  arrangement  to 
look  forward  to  a  system  which  would 
protect  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  while  we  are  helping  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  seems  that  is  an  unpopular 
view  at  the  moment,  but,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  it  is  going  to  become  more  popu¬ 
lar. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  first  rea¬ 
son  given  for  the  Marshall  plan  in  March 
of  1948  is  erroneous,  namely,  that  we 
must  develop  and  rehabilitate  industries, 
or  else  the  reason  given  in  1949  is  er¬ 


roneous,  that  they  are  overproducing 
and  must  find  markets.  One  can  take 
either  side  of  that  argument,  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  on  both  sides.  I  have  not 
noticed  anyone  trying  to  be  on  both 
sides  at  once,  but  they  change  horses  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  just  which  horse  they  are  rid¬ 
ing  at  the  moment. 

THE  THREAT  OF  DEPRESSION - THE  BATTLE  CRT 

Mr.  President,  suddenly  in  1950,  while 
the  ECA  extension  was  pending  in  the 
Senate,  word  was  whispered  around  the 
corridors,  and  quietly,  to  congressional 
leaders,  that  if  we  did  not  appropriate 
$3,300,000,000  to  give  to  European  na¬ 
tions  to  buy  our  goods,  there  would  be  a 
bad  depression  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  things  click. 
Sometimes  they  fall  in  sequence  in  one’s 
mind  after  a  while.  In  October  or  No¬ 
vember  1947,  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  was  in  Germany,  in  the 
Ruhr,  examining  coal  mines  and  steel 
mills,  because  he  was  very  young  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  still  believed 
that  we  should  rehabilitate  industry  in 
Europe,  he  came  out  of  a  coal  mine, 
having  crawled  an  eighth  of  a  mile  on 
his  stomach,  to  get  up  to  a  new  face 
to  see  a  new  coal-cutter  working.  I 
thought  they  should  put  in  more  coal 
cutters,  as  we  do  in  metal  mines,  but 
I  was  informed  by  the  shifter,  who  was 
lying  there  in  2  inches  of  water,  that 
he  would  like  to  put  in  more,  but  it 
happened  that  the  only  factory  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  made  them  was  on  the 
reparation  list,  so  it  was  impossible. 

We  wanted  to  produce  more  coal  in 
the  Rhur,  so  we  put  the  English  in 
charge  of  the  coal  mines  there  when 
they  were  unable  to  mine  enough  coal 
in  their  own  country  to  keep  themselves 
warm. 

We  went  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Collins, 
who  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  mine, 
had  considerable  discussion  with  me. 
It  happens  to  be  my  business  to  know 
something  about  rehabilitating  indus¬ 
try.  We  were  on  common  ground.  He 
understood  it,  and  so  did  I.  Right  in 
the  middle  of  the  argument  he  stopped 
stock  still  and  started  to  grin.  He  said, 
“You  know  you  are  going  to  give  us  this 
money  to  hold  up  your  own  economy.” 

Mr.  President,  it  took  us  3  years  to 
make  the  circle  -  and  come  around  to 
what  Collins  knew  already. 

I  wanted  to  point  that  out  in  passing, 
because  to  me  it  was  very  interesting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  inserted 
In  the  Record  a  table  which  shows  from 
1946  the  rate  of  recovery  from  the  close 
of  World  War  II  almost  to  the  present 
time.  It  shows  that  those  nations  had 
a  rate  of  recovery  of  approximately  10 
percent  through  1946,  1947,  and  1948, 
and  that  rate  of  recovery  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  change.  It  continued.  We 
poured  the  money  in,  but  that  made  very 
little  difference.  In  the  spring  of  1950 
we  found  that  while  in  1948,  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
within  5  percent  of  having  a  hundred 
percent  recovery,  some  of  them  were  a 
little  over  100  percent.  Now  they  aver¬ 
age  about  125  percent  recovered.  It  is 
about  125  percent  in  terms  of  industrial 
recovery.  The  table  is  there  for  all  to 
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see.  It  is  a  very  interesting  table.  I 
had  hoped  that  someone  would  question 
the  table  if  they  still  thought  we  had  to 
rehabilitate  industry. 

BARTER  WITH  RUSSIA  IS  NOT  CONTAINMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  familiar  with  the  bizarre 
barter  deal  under  which  United  States 
cotton  was  sent  to  Red  China.  Many 
other  things  fit  into  this  crazy  pattern. 
Despite  the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States  against  "assisting  any  Red-dom¬ 
inated  countries,  the  trade  was  made  in 
Manchuria  between  cotton  and  soybeans. 
Under  this  deal  40,000  bales  of  American 
cotton  went  to  the  Soviets  in  Manchuria, 
in  exchange  for  60,000  tons  of  soybeans, 
which  were  delivered  to  Japan.  Cotton 
is  a  potential  war  material,  while  soy¬ 
beans  are,  for  the  most  part,  soybeans. 
This  deal  was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  the  State  Department  backing  it, 
had  imposed  a  ban  on  March  9  against 
shipping  cotton  to  the  Soviets.  Cotton 
is  an  important  strategic  war  material. 

It  is  ironically  suitable  to  the  occasion 
that  this  deal  should  be  handled  by  the 
World  Commerce  Corp.,  •  of  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City.  That  cor¬ 
poration  was  set  up  in  1945  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  bolstering  non-Soviet 
nations,  arid  had  on  its  list  of  backers 
such  men  as  Major  General  Donovan, 
who  certainly  would  not  consent  to  have 
it  perverted  in  this  connection  if  he 
knew  it,  Ed  Stettinius,  who  has  since 
died,  and  Joe  Grew,  a  man  with  whom 
we  are  all  acquainted.  The  particular 
deal  was  approved  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  under  Public  Law  85.  This  was  in 
the  face  of  the  Commerce  Department’s 
turning  the  deal  down.  They  prohib¬ 
ited  shipments  of  cotton  as  a  strategic 
material  into  this  area.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  reversed  itself  after  it  had 
been  criticized.  That  means  that  infor¬ 
mation  had  leaked  out  that  the  deal  had 
been  made.  So  the  State  Department 
reversed  itself  after  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
the  deal  and  it  had  already  been  con¬ 
summated,  and  the  cotton  was  on  the 
way  to  Manchuria.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  example  of  our  containing 
Russia.  The  great  ECA  appropriations 
under  Marshall  plan  are  supposed  to 
contain  Russia.  That  is  an  example  of 
how  we  contain  Russia.  We  contain  it 
by  giving  it  everything  it  needs  to  fight 
world  war  III  with  us  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  gains. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  reliable 
information  which  states  Russia  and  her 
Communist  satellites  have  been  receiving 
strategic  American  materials  and  other 
vital  goods  in  quantity  through  ship-- 
ments  made  largely  via  Hong  Kong,  and 
payments  reportedly  made  through  its 
dollar  balances  in  New  York  banks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  the  financial 
section  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  more  than  150,000  bales  of  cotton 
alone  have  gone  to  China  via  Hong  Kong 
in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  23,  1950,  which 
describes  the  cotton  deal  with  Red  China. 
The  headline  says: 

Cotton  Deal  With  Red  China  Called  “Foul- 
Smelling  Me£s.” 


It  is  a  dispatch  by  the  United  Press, 
and  the  opening  paragraph  reads : 

Representative  Crawford,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  yesterday  attacked  as  a  “foul¬ 
smelling  mess”  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration’s  deal  to  swap  with  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  American  cotton  for  Manchurian 
soybeans. 

Representative  Crawford  attacked  the 
deal  as  being  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  against  the 
top  policy  which  was  outlined  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  debates  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1948  that  nothing  would  be  done 
with  the  money  we  were  appropriating 
except  to  contain  Russia. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  this  dispatch 
by  the  United  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton  Deal  With  Red  China  Called 
“Foul-Smelling  Mess” 

Representative  Crawford,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  yesterday  attacked  as  a  "foul- 
smeUing  mess”  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  deal  to  swap  with  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  American  cotton  for  Manchurian  soy¬ 
beans. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced  on 
May  11  the  CCC's  plan  to  make  the  trade. 
Crawford  said  $7,603,000  worth  of  American 
cotton  would  be  swapped  for  $4,000  worth  of 
soybeans. 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  the  deal 
would  be  made  through  the  World  Com¬ 
merce  Corp.,  a  New  York  export-import  firm. 
Crawford  said  available  figures  indicate  the 
firm  will  make  more  than  $2,700,000  on  the 
swap.  The  soybeans  are  to  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan. 

Crawford  asserted  that  he  intends  to  make 
formal  recommendations  to  Congress  for  an 
investigation  and  corrective  action. 

Crawford  cited  Agriculture  Department 
figures  to  show  that  the  United  States  had 
119,663,000  bushels  of  soybeans  on  hand  when 
the  deal  was  announced  on  May  11  and  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  more 
than  1,000,000  bushels  in  its  own  stocks. 
The  CCC  stocks,  he  said,  would  have  been 
enough  to  fill  more  than  half  the  Armed 
Force’s  needs. 

Crawford  said  the  World  Commerce  Corp. 
is  headed  by  Frank  T.  Ryan,  New  York  cotton 
dealer  and  broker,  and  that  its  directors 
include  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  war¬ 
time  head  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
and  Joseph  G.  Grew,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  system  of  double  dealing. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ECTOifT.  That  kind  of  a  deal  was 
made  with  Russia  at  a  time  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  her.  How 
many  bales  of  cotton  did  the  Senator 
say? 

Mr.  MALONE.  One  hundred  fifty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  have  been  sent 
over  there  altogether,  but  this  deal  in¬ 
volved  40,000  bales. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Is  not  that  about  com¬ 
parable  to  sending  scrap  non  to  Japan 
before  we  got  into  World  War  II? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
brought  that  up.  It  seems  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country  have  a  very  short 
memory,  or  perhaps  they  are  just  busy,  as 
they  always  have  been  when  I  was  out 
among  them,  and  are  so  tired  at  night 


that  they  can  hardly  expend  the  energy 
and  time  to  read  about  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
while  making  an  industrial  report  on  11 
western  States  prior  to  World  War  H, 
had  a  branch  office  at  111  Commerce 
Street  in  San  Francisco.  From  his  of¬ 
fice  he  could  see  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  could  see  ships  loaded  with 
scrap  non  and  petroleum  going  to  Japan. 
Every  servicemen’s  organization  in 
America  hollered  to  high  heaven  about 
it.  No  one  paid  any  attention.  We  were 
sending  raw  materials  to  Japan  and  get¬ 
ting  Japan  ready  for  World  War  H  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  All  of 
us  knew  it,  or  at  least  those  of  u .  who  had 
been  in  the  First  World  War  knew  it. 
This  time  we  have  considerably  improved 
on  the  method.  Instead  of  sending  raw 
petroleum  and  raw  scrap  iron,  we  are 
sending  materials  to  the  most  highly 
devoloped  processors  in  the  world.  We 
are  sending  them  machinery  and  money. 
It  is  being  sent  to  the  16  Marshall  plan 
countries  so  that  they  can  process  and 
manufacture  the  goods  which  Russia 
needs  to  fight  World  War  in  with  us, 
and  to  consolidate  its  position  in  Europe 
and  China.  We  save  Russia  the  trouble 
of  going  through  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  Neither  do  they  need  to  pay 
us  for  it.  We  give  the  money  and  the 
material  to  the  16  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries  and  they  give  Russia  the  processed 
materials.  We  are  improving  all  the 
time.  Perhaps  by  world  war  IV  we  will 
be  delivering  it  to  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  wonder  whether  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada  can  enlighten 
me.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Russians 
to  use  this  cotton  to  manufacture  gun¬ 
powder  and  explosives,  in  addition  to  us¬ 
ing  it  for  clothing? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No  doubt  that  is  true. 
No  doubt  they  are  using  a  certain  amount 
of  it  for  the  manufacture  of  war  mate¬ 
rials.  Of  course  we  are  furnishing  them 
all  the  material  needed  for  consolidating 
their  gains  in  Communist  China.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  will 
remember  when  we  discovered  the  agrar¬ 
ian  Communists  in  North  China  and 
started  to  protect  the  agrarian  Commu¬ 
nists  from  the  Nationalist  Chinese.  Now 
it  seems  that  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  agrarian  Communists.  Now 
that  they  are  in  control  of  China  no  one 
is  able  at  a  considerable  distance  to  tell 
the  difference  between  them  and  regu¬ 
lar  Communists. 

So  now  England  has  recognized  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
of  India,  has  recognized  Communist 
China,  and  there  is  trade  as  usual 
through  China  to  Russia,  trade  as  usual 
through  the  satellite  nations  with  eastern 
Europe  and  with  Russia.  So  it  seems, 
with  our  great  containment  program, 
that  about  all  that  is  necessary  now  is 
for  the  taxpayers  to  wake  up  and  try 
to  understand  that  that  is  a  regular, 
legitimate  thing,  arming  Russia. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  "will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Awhile  ago  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  mentioned  the  fact  that  all 
this  was  designed  to  bolster  up  our  econ¬ 
omy.  If  that  is  true — and  I  know  that 
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many  people  In  this  country  feel  that 
to  be  true — are  we  not  postponing  the 
fatal  day  when  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
much  worse  circumstances  by  continu¬ 
ing  and  constantly  expanding  the  pro¬ 
gram,  than  if  we  cut  it  down  gradually 
with  a  view  of  terminating  it  as  originally 
planned  in  1952? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No  one  except  our 
naive  new  Senators  had  any  idea  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  down  in  1952.  Those  in  charge 
are  only  beginning  to  let  us  in  on  the 
truth  of  the  program.  The  reason  why 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  sus¬ 
pected  it  before  was  that  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  going  on  by  Mr. 
Collins,  in  his  residence,  which  is  quite 
a  residence,  too;  one  can  hardly  throw 
a  baseball  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  Collins  was  the  first  one  who 
broke  the  news  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada.  But  he  was  not  the  only 
one.  I  got  similar  information  in  nearly 
every  nation  I  visited.  I  was  alone  on 
my  trip;  I  traveled  as  an  engineer,  not 
as  a  Senator,  and  I  may  say  I  paid  my 
own  expenses.  I  have  heard  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  different  people  at  different 
times.  But  I  did  not  want  to  owe  any¬ 
body  anything.  I  picked  up  that  infor¬ 
mation  in  many  places,  and  apparently 
everyone  knew  it  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  did  not  know  "it,  or  if  there  was 
anyone  here  who  had  the  story,  it  was 
held  very  close-mouthed.  I  repeated  it 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  1948. 

We  are  very  open-hearted.  Anything 
we  have  we  will  give  away.  So  we  were 
told  we  must  rehabilitate  industries, 
that  we  must  feed  hungry  people,  that 
we  must  stop  communism.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  remember 
that.  Is  not  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  ECTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  remember  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  suggested 
that  it  was  impossible  to  talk  about 
feeding  hungry  people,  rehabilitating 
industry,  and  stopping  communism,  all 
in  one  breath?  All  we  did  was  to  get 
ourselves  all  balled  up,  and  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  greatest  propaganda 
machine  ever  developed,  developed  by 
the  State  Department  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Therefore,  to  make  any  sense  out  of 
the  facts,  let  us  separate  the  activities. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  said, 
when  he  addressed  the  Senate  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  let  us  feed  emergency 
hungry  people  wherever  we  find  them, 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  without 
injuring  our  economy,  and  let  us  not 
embarrass  anybody  by  asking  for  the 
money  back.  But  we  should  not  try  to 
feed  all  the  hungry  people  in  the  world, 
because  many  of  them  have  been  hungry 
5,000  yeai’S,  using  up  the  food  supply 
and  dying  off.  Out  of  the  2,750,000,000 
people,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  are 
never  well  fed.  So  let  us  not  try  to  feed 
all,  but  only  those  whom  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  together  with  the  Defense 
Secretary,  may  decide  to  be  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  condition,  and  we  should  name 
the  nations  whose  security  is  important 
to  the  safety  of  this  country.  Then  we 
should  lend  money  in  such  an  area 


through  the  World  Bank,  again  to  the 
extent  our  economy  would  stand  it, 
without  danger,  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  RFC  lends  money  to  industry  in  dis¬ 
tress. 

RESURRECT  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Then,  to  stop  communism,  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover  the 
nations’  tvhose  integrity  is  important 
to  us. 

What  is  the  Moni’oe  Doctrine? 
Roughly,  it  is  merely  to  say,  as  Monroe 
did  in  1823,  that  in  any  particular  area 
important  to  us,  no  nation,  and  we 
should  name  the  nations,  shall  seek  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction,  that  any  attempt 
to  extend  their  system  of  government 
in  such  an  area  will  be  considered  an 
overt  act  by  the  United  States  and  we 
should  turn  and  walk  away  from  them 
and  come  home  and  get  ready  to  build 
a  national-defense  oi’ganization  spear¬ 
headed  by  an  Air  Corps  that  will  be  si¬ 
lent  evidence  that  we  can  enfoi’ce  our 
statements.  The  only  chance  we  will 
ever  have  of  keeping  the  peace  will  be 
by  keeping  strong  ourselves. 

We  agree  that  is  what  is  going  to  be 
done.  But  we  turned  the  situation  en¬ 
tirely  around  last  year,  stating  that  we 
could  divide  our  markets  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,  because  they  could  pur¬ 
chase  more  than  they  used  themselves, 
and  we  must  close  the  dollar  gap  by  mak¬ 
ing  appi-opriations  under  the  ECA  and 
sending  money  to  them. 

How  are  we  going  to  cure  the  dollar 
question — by  dividing  our  own  markets 
so  as  to  close  the  dollar  gap  we  created 
by  the  money  assessed  from  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  from  the  very  market  we  are  now 
going  to  divide?  That  is  a  round  robin. 

Now  we  hear  that  three  and  a  third 
billion  dollars  must  be  appropriated,  or 
we  will  have  to  meet  a  depression.  We 
finally  got  back  to  Mr.  Collins  after  4 
years.  He  will  be  happy.  I  think  I  will 
write  him  a  letter  and  let  him  know  that 
he  was  right  in  the  fii'st  place. 

This  system  of  double  dealing  based  on  the 
old  sage  admonishment  of  “Let  not  thy 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,” 
apparently  goes  forward  all  the  time,  turning 
our  declared  national  policy  against  the 
Soviets  into  a  sardonic  joke. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  deals  are  being 
made  in  Europe. 

Britain  has  a  billion  dollar  barter  deal 
with  Poland  alone,  and  that  deal  has 
been  made  in  the  last  several  months. 

In  Germany,  we  are  financing  the  Steel 
Trusts  who  are  in  turn  shipping  increasing 
quantities  of  steel  products  to  the  east,  from 
where  they  are  siphoned  into  the  Russian- 
Soviet  economy  itself.  The  Russians  don’t 
do  anything  quite  as  foolish  as  this.  They 
are  milking  their  part  of  Germany  dry. 

What  the  Russians  are'  doing,  Mr. 
President,  is  milking  their  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  dry.  While  we  are  putting  money 
into  Germany,  the  Russians  are  taking 
out  billions  of  dollars  in  the  way  of  rep¬ 
arations,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the 
French,  the  Bi’itish,  and  other  nations 
in  Europe  demanded  reparations  from 
Germany,  while  we  ourselves  are  sup¬ 
porting  Germany. 

•The  Russians  are  dangling  in  front  of 
western  Germany  the  prospect  of  a  vast 
market  for  German-manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  Where  would  this  market  be? 
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We  ourselves  cannot  supply  the  market 
for  Germany,  because  we  produce  the 
same  articles  Germany  produces.  So  we 
cannot  continue  to  make  our  markets 
available  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  by  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  we  transferred  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  executive,  which  in 
this  case  means  the  State  Department. 
They  are  not  only  willing  to,  but  are 
anxious  to  divide  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  with  Britain  and  with  ail 
the  Mai’shall  plan  nations  to  do  away 
with  the  so-called  dollar  gap.  If  we  do 
that  with  Germany  also,  then  all  of 
Europe,  including  Germany,  could  pro¬ 
duce  everything  we  could  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  point.  After  many  of  our 
people  become  unemployed,  as  the  glass 
workers  are  now  becoming  unemployed, 
as  the  leather  workers  are  becoming  un¬ 
employed,  as  the  glove  workers  are  be¬ 
coming  unemployed,  as  the  miners  are 
becoming  unemployed,  as  the  crockery 
workers  are  becoming  unemployed,  as 
the  workers  on  precision  instruments, 
and  the  workers  in  other  industries  are 
becoming  unemployed,  what  are  they 
going  to  use  for  money  to  buy  the  mate¬ 
rials  produced  in  Europe?  Our  earning 
power  will  be  gone.  Our  markets  repre¬ 
sent  our  earning  power.  So  what  we  are 
doing,  through  our  taxing  power,  is  in 
effect  to  support  and  finance  German 
production,  with  the  Russians  likely  to 
be  the  final  beneficiaries. 

WE  CANNOT  ADEQUATELY  ARM  EUROPE 

Mr.  President,  no  part  of  all  this 
makes  sense.  It  does  not  make  any  more 
sense  than  our  attempt  to  organize  and 
maintain  the  military  defense  in  Europe. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  quote,  as  I  did 
last  year  when  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
was  under  consideration  by  this  body, 
what  Gen.  Pierre  Bilottee  said.  He  was 
head  of  the  French  delegation  to  the 
UN  Military  Staff  Committee.  I  want  to 
quote  exactly  what  he  said  about  the 
matter  of  arming  Europe.  I  quote  from 
an  article  written  by  William  B.  Ziff, 
published  in  the  American  Mercury 
magazine  of  April  1949,  as  it  appears  on 
page  497: 

Gen.  Pierre  Bilotte  *  *  *  has  stated" 

that  for  real  resistance  Europe  would  re¬ 
quire  100  mobile  divisions  equipped  with 
modern  armor  and  weapons,  together  with 
an  air  force  at  least  equal  to  Russian  power. 
The  means  of  allied  transport  would  have 
to  be  doubled  to  coordinate  their  forces,  and 
a  powerful  war  industry  would  have  to  be 
erected  to  guarantee  maintenance  and  op¬ 
eration.  “Reduced  to  finance  terms,”  he 
states,  “no  less  than  a  $100,000,000,000  in¬ 
vestment  spread  over  several  decades  is  in¬ 
dicated.”  If  Europe  is  also  to  produce 
atomic  and  other  mass-destruction  weapons, 
this  would  necessitate  additional  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  just  about  as 
sensible  when  we  come  to  arming  Europe 
for  defense  against  Russia  as  we  are  in 
our  economic  affairs  in  containing  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  would  say  we  are  approaching  it 
in  just  about  the  same  way  and  about 
the  same  sense  is  being  used  in  the  whole 
set-up. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  grave 
question  as  to  just  what  the  European 
nations  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  third 
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world  war.  The  ruling  party  in  both 
Prance  and  England  have  indicated  in 
their  regular  official  meetings,  as  press 
dispatches  have  said,  that  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  neutral  in  any  conflict.  I  want 
to  note  again,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
March  4  and  5,  1948, 1  stood  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  quoting  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bevin  of  England.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is 
head  of  the  board  of  trade,  said  that 
they  wanted  to  be  neutral;  that  they 
wanted  to  trade  with  Russia.  They  said 
they  wanted  to  be  the  bridgehead — the 
exact  word  used — they  wanted  to  be  the 
bridgehead  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
capitalist  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  apparently  do  not 
believe  what  we  hear  because  we  said 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  finance  them 
so  we  could  contain  Russia. 

EUROPE  ARMING  RUSSIA 

At  that  moment  I  submitted  a  trade 
treaty  for  the  Record,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  dates  I  mentioned,  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  first  item  in  that  treaty  was 
1,100  locomotives,  and  the  list  continued 
along  that  line  with  various  kinds  of 
material  which  could  be  used  to  con¬ 
solidate  eastern  Europe  and  China  to 
fight  in  world  war  III.  Some  Senator 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  that  time  that,  of  course,  the  ECA 
Director  wotild  stop  that.  Well,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  questioned 
whether  he  would  or  not,  but  we  were 
assured  the  ECA  Director  would  stop  it. 
Now,  96  such  trade  treaties  have  been 
entered  into.  So  apparently  nothing 
was  stopped. 

Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Wilson  both  served 
notice  on  the  United  States  that  they 
wanted  to  be  neutral.  That  was  in  1948. 
Late  in  1948  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  visited  Mr.  Nehru  in  India.  He, 
Nehru,  said  the  same  thing — that  they 
wanted  to  be  neutral.  In  1949  Mr.  Nehru 
publicly  announced  that  India  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  neutral.  Then  England,  India, 
and  other  sterling-bloc  countries  recog¬ 
nized  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President,  how  high  does  the  evi¬ 
dence  have  to  pile  up  for  us  to  believe 
what  we  hear  and  believe  what  we  see? 
We  see  that  the  countries  we  are  aiding 
are  furnishing  Russia  and  the  iron-cur¬ 
tain  countries  everything  they  need  to 
fight  us — everything  they  need  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  countries.  We  see  the 
countries  we  are  aiding  recognizing 
Communist  China.  They  tell  us  in 
words  of  one  syllable  that  they  want  to 
be  neutral.  What  else  can  they  do  to 
convince  us? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Did  the  Senator 
receive  the  news  that  Mr.  Bevin  just 
announced  that  he  favored  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council?  Has  that 
come  to  the  Senator’s  attention? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  the  information.  Evi¬ 
dently  that  happened  while  we  have  been 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  not  unexpected, 
however. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Has  the  Senator 
the  idea  that  the  one  who  pays  the  piper 
should  be  the  one  who  calls  the  tune? 

ARE  WE  EARNING  “NEUTRALITY”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  changed  that 
old  practice  also.  I  think  everything  has 
been  changed.  I  think  all  the  old  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  changed.  I  will  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  I  just  said,  that  in  1948  Mr.  Bevin 
and  Mr.  Wilson  said  they  wanted  to  be 
neutral;  that  they  wanted  to  trade  with 
Russia;  that  they  wanted  to  be  the 
bridgehead  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  capitalist  countries.  Late  in  1948 
Mr.  Nehru,  of  India,  told  me  the  same 
thing  on  my  visit  to  India.  In  1949  Mr. 
Nehru  announced  publicly  that  India  was 
going  to  be  neutral.  He  said  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  Soviets,  that  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  against  us.  He  apparently  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  our  money.  He  came  over 
here  to  obtain  some.  I  do  not  know 
what  happened  in  that  respect.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  had  taken  over  China,  England,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  India,  recognized  Communist 
China,  followed  closely  by  other  sterling- 
bloc  nations,  all  of  whom  said  they 
wanted  to  be  neutral,  but  who  recognized 
China. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  that  Communist  China  has 
not  acknowledged  the  recognition  by  Bri¬ 
tain? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  that  in  the  humble  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
what  England  wants  is  trade.  She  will 
go  any  route  to  obtain  trade,  to  rees¬ 
tablish  or  to  keep  established  her  trade 
routes.  Whether  her  recognition  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  or  not,  she  will  stay  as  long 
as  she  can  and  trade  with  Communist 
Russia  and  with  Communist  China. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Has  there  been  a 
more  humiliating  episode  in  recent  diplo¬ 
matic  history  than  the  picture  of  Britain 
recognizing  Communist  China,  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  return  recognition,  and  has  so 
refused  for  the  past  4  months? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  imagine — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  ask  a  question  without 
losing  the  floor — that  there  might  be 
some  kind  of  a  deal  to  the  effect  that  if 
England  and  the  other  sterling-bloc  na¬ 
tion  can  now  put  over  recognition  of 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
Britain  and  the  sterling  bloc  nations 
might  themselves  be  recognized  by  Com¬ 
munist  China? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Was  it  anything 
more  than  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Bevin  to¬ 
day  followed  the  call  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie, 
after  he  had  been  to  Moscow — which 
might  lend  some  color  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  that  I  did 
not  miss  that  dispatch  this  morning,  and 
it  was  exactly  what  I  expected  of  Mr. 
Lie.  If  we  were  informed  that  he  prom- 
sed  Stalin  that  he  would  go  back  and 
put  over  the  deal,  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  it  interest  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  our  policy  re¬ 


garding  Communist  China  seems  to  be 
disregarded  by  all  the  other  countries  to 
whom  we  are  contributing  very  greatly 
to  support  their  war  on  communism? 
Is  it  of  interest  to  the  Senator  that  while 
we  are  supplying  arms  to  the  countries 
of  western  Europe,  to  save  them  from 
communism,  they  are  supplying  arms  to 
the  Arabs  who,  during  the  last  war,  re¬ 
fused  to  lift  an  arm  when  the  Germans 
were  right  at  the  door  of  Cairo;  but  to¬ 
day  those  countries  are  supplying  the 
Arabs  with  jet  planes  for  the  purpose,  It 
is  said,  of  internal  security,  while  we 
are  sending  jet  planes  to  Europe;  and 
we  are  told  that  we  must  not  recognize 
Spain  because  the  Spaniards  are  terri¬ 
ble  people,  so  we  are  informed,  whereas 
Europe  is  doing  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  business  with  the  Spanish  each  year. 
Why  must  not  we  recognize  Spain?  It 
is  because  France  and  Britain  would  not 
like  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  must  we  keep  on 
paying  the  bills  of  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  while  they  do  whatever 
they  wish  to  do  in  their  own  interest, 
without  much  regard  to  its  impact  upon 
our  security,  our  future,  or  with  respect 
to  our  ideas?  Is  that  what  the  policy  of 
the  present  administration  is? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  not  on  the  floor 
a  little  earlier  today  when  I  reviewed 
that  field.  Briefly,  let  me  say  that  trade 
is  going  on  as  usual  all  over  the  world, 
except  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  refuses  to  in¬ 
form  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  still  keeps  up 
the  pretense  that  we  are  trying  to  con¬ 
tain  Russia,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  are  the  ECA  countries  furnish¬ 
ing  materials  and  jet  planes  to  the 
Arabs,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  spring  of  1948  I  said  that  Britain 
had  supplied  jet  planes  to  Russia — and 
Britain  had.  done  so  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  that  is  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  MALONE.  From  those  samples, 
the  Russians  are  now  in  the  jet  plane 
business. 

Britain  and  the  other  15  Marshall  Plan 
countries  are  continuing,  by  means  of 
the  96  trade  treaties,  to  furnish  Russia 
and  her  satellites  and  the  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  everything  they 
need  to  obtain  from  us  for  a  third  world 
war  and  everything  they  need  to  consoli¬ 
dated  their  gains  in  eastern  Europe  and 
in  China. 

Therefore  I  have  said  that  we  have 
made  the  complete  circle,  we  have  gone 
the  full  round.  First,  we  were  going  to 
rehabilitate  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  Next  we  were 
going  to  give  them  the  money  in  order 
to  close  the  dollar  gap.  Then  finally  it 
was  bandied  about  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  committee  rooms  that 
if  we  did  not  appropriate  this  money,  we 
suddenly  would  have  a  depression. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  it  that  they  may 
be  overestimating  the  dumbness  of  the 
American  people,  whereas  the  American 
people  have  a  better  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  than  they  are  always  credited  with 
having? 
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Mr.  MALONE.  In  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  wake  up.  If  those  of  us  who  are  vocal, 
who  are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
have  the  avenues  of  information,  will  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth,  I  think 
we  shall  have  no  trouble  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  they  will  not  have  much 
more  trouble  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
quote  from  an  article  entitled  “Inter¬ 
national  Surplus  of  Dollars,’’  appearing 
in  the  May  1,  1950,  issue  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  The  Economic  X-Ray,  published 
by  Reuters,  Ltd.,  in  London: 

International  Surplus  op  Dollars 

It  can  be  easily  proven  that  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  dollars,  in  spite  of  a  dollar 
shortage  in  a  number  of  countries  and  in¬ 
creased  difficulties  for  American  exporters  to 
remain  competitive  in  countries  which  make 
it  difficult  to  issue  dollar  licenses. 

The  sharp  decline  Qf  American  imports  has 
greatly  reduced  the  foreign  demand  for  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  ECA  countries,  and  especially 
Great  Britain,  have  sharply  reduced  the  dol¬ 
lar  gap.  Thus  the  further  flow  of  Marshall 
aid  and  government  credit  is  largely  used  in 
order  to  finance  international  flight  of  cap¬ 
ital  or  export  of  capital  flow  of  currency. 

Last  year’s  United  States  surplus  of  and 
the  balance  of  payment  amounted  to  $6,100,- 
000,000,  of  which  United  States  Government 
aid  (grants  and  loans)  amounted  to  $5,700,- 
000,000.  Private  American  investments 
amounted  to  $500,000,000,  and  private  dona¬ 
tions  to  another  $500,000,000.  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  Work  Bank  supplied 
$100,000,000.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
bought  gold  for  $200,000,000.  Thus  foreign 
countries  had  a  dollar  supply  of  about  $7,- 
000,000,000  dollars,  while  $6,100,000,000  were 
needed  in  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
export  surpluses  of  goods,  services,  and  in¬ 
vestment  income. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  I  wish  to  call 
atteiition  to  the  significance  of  those 
figures  and  the  close  similarity  between 
the  $7,000,000,000  figure  and  the 
$6,100,000,000  figure.  Those  foreign 
countries  received  from  this  country  an 
additional  dollar  supply  of  $7,000,000,000, 
and  that  amount  closely  approximates 
the  amount  our  Government  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  new  bonds  to  the 
bond  buyers  and  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  to  pick  up  the  check  of  $7,000,- 
000,000,  which  someone  has  to  pick  up. 

Last  fall  the  administration  said  it 
would  be  $1,500,000,000.  This  spring 
the  administration  says  it  will  be  $5,500,- 
000,000.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
over  $7,000,000,000.  That  is  the  amount 
of  the  check  we  will  pick  up,  and  it  just 
happens  to  be  the  amount  of  money  and 
goods  which  we  have  sent  abroad.  Is 
not  that  a  coincidence? 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

This  year’s  balance  of  payments  will  sup¬ 
ply  even  a  greater  dollar  surplus  to  the 
foreign  world. 

Marshall  aid  has  been  more  than  adequate 
and  is  likely  to  remain  more  than  adequate. 
The  $500,000,000  of  reserves  that  Britain  lost 
in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  last  year, 
plus  the  additional  losses  of  reserves  of  some 
other  sterling  countries,  all  provided  addi¬ 
tional  material  to  finance  the  flight  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Despite  all  that  one  was  told  at  the 
time,  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  it  was  really 
going  fd  finance  the  United  States  export 
surplus.  And  all  this  occurred  not  over  the 
year  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  period  of  less  than 
9  months  up  to  devaluation.  In  this  period, 
the  United  States,  the  gold  mines,  Britain, 


and  any  other  countries  that  were  losing  re¬ 
serves,  were  stupendously  providing  some¬ 
thing  like  $2,000,000,000  a  year  to  finance  a 
flight  of  capital  from  overvalued  currencies 
and  no  other  purpose  (except  that  a  fraction 
of  the  gold  was  genuinely  for  artistic  and 
industrial  purposes). 

In  other  words,  we  were  financing  a 
flight  of  capital  from  those  countries, 
except  for  the  almost  insignificant 
amount  of  the  gold  which  was  to  be  used 
for  genuinely  artistic  and  industrial 
purposes. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

It  would  certainly  be  better  if  America 
acted  to  reduce  the  world’s  need  for  dollar 
aid,  e.  g.,  by  selling  farm  products  at  un¬ 
supported  prices  and  allowing  the  world  to 
earn  the  reduced  number  of  dollars  that  it 
would  then  need,  by  admitting  imports  into 
the  United  States  without  high  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  and  obstructive  customs  formalities. 

Independent  countries  would  far  rather  be 
allowed  to  earn  dollars  than  live  on  charity. 
Considering  this  American  overcharging, 
this  strange  American  desire  to  give  exports 
away  instead  of  accepting  payment  for  them, 
and  this  American  policy  of  subventions  to 
allies  (the  policy  that  Britain  followed  for 
the  centuries  in  which  sovereigns  were  the 
cavalry  of  St.  George),  the  astonishing 
thing  is  how  far  the  United  States  export 
surplus  has  fallen  since  devaluation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  flutside  world  has 
already  closed  more  than  all  of  the  dollar 
gap,  except  the  part  that  the  Americans 
themselves  create. 

OUR  PROBLEMS  ARE  SELF-MADE 

Mr.  President,  I  have  covered  that 
pretty  thoroughly  earlier  in  the  debate. 
We  create  the  dollar  gap  by  furnishing 
the  money  to  the  European  countries  to 
buy  goods  and  products  beyond  their 
means,  and  we  then  say  that  we  must 
divide  our  market,  that  is,  buy  goods 
from  them  that  we  do  not  need  and  that 
we  cannot  buy  without  throwing  Ameri¬ 
can  workmen  out  of  employment  and 
ruining  American  investments.  We 
then  put  out  own  working  men  on  relief, 
and  by  furnishing  tutors,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  eminent  Director  of  ECA 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  teach  the 
unemployed  new  jobs.  How  they  would 
go  about  teaching  the  glass  workers  and 
other  workers  new  jobs  which  it  has 
taken  a  lifetime  to  perfect  has  not  been 
made  clear.  But  in  any  case  that  is 
what  they  intend  to  do.  So  we  create 
our  own  trouble,  Mr.  President,  by  ap¬ 
propriating  money,  and  then  eliminate 
the  trouble,  or  try  to  do  so,  by  appro¬ 
priating  more  money. 

Yesterday,  according  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  we  have  two  more  examples 
of  industries  being  wrecked  through  the 
three-part  free-trade  program  adopted 
by  the  administration  which  includes 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  ex¬ 
tended,  giving  to  an  industrially  inex¬ 
perienced  State  Department  the  right  to 
slash  tariff  and  import  fees  approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  without  regard  to  the 
differential  of  the  cost  of  production  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  wage  standards 
of  living  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  countries.  The  ECA  or  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  makes  up  the  trade  balance 
deficits  of  the  European  countries  in 
cash  while  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  being  divided  with  them 
through  tariff  reductions  to  the  point 


that  theoretically  we  would  have  an 
equal  living  standard  with  such  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  there  would  be  no 
further  European  nation  trade  balance 
deficits. 

THE  INCREASING  THREAT  OF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  of  May  23,  1950,  it  is 
announced  in  a  headline: 

Tariff  cut  plans  blasted  by  cotton  textile 
Industry. 

The  headline  continues: 

Would  invite  disaster  by  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  it  is  charged  in  brief. 

The  reference  is  to  a  brief  filed  with 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  by 
the  cotton-textile  industry.  The  article 
says: 

A  policy  of  tariff  cuts  as  a  device  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  “dollar  gap’’  is  a  dangerous  fallacy 
and  would  invite  disaster  at  home  by  let¬ 
ting  loose  a  torrent  of  foreign  products  from 
low-wage  countries  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket,  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  charged. 

The  industry,  in  a  brief  filed  with  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
warns  that  exports  of  American  cottbn  tex¬ 
tiles  “have  been  wrecked  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  devaluation  and  the  rise  of  low-cost 
foreign  competition.”  This  drop  in  export 
trade  represents  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  and  is  equivalent  to  52,000  tex¬ 
tile  jobs  and  millions  of  wage  dollars. 

In  other  words,  this  is  equivalent  to 
stopping  these  exports  through  the 
building  up  of  industries  abroad, 
through  the  ECA  and  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  will  result  in  a  loss  of  52,000 
jobs  in  the  cotton- textile  industry  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  estimate  of 
the  industry  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Texas  like  to  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to 
have  someone  else  have  it  besides  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  would  be  very 
good  for  me,  but  I  shall  retain  the  floor, 
or  the  Senator  from  Texas  can  take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  the  floor.  The 
Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  article  continues: 

Prepared  jointly  by  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturer^  Institute,  Inc.,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New 
York,  and  Textile  Export  Association  of  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with  other  in¬ 
dustrial  groups,  the  brief  was  filed  prelim¬ 
inary  to  tariff  hearings  scheduled  for  coming 
weeks. 

TORQUAY  MEETING 

•Testimony  will  be  presented  at  these  hear¬ 
ings  for  consideration  in  tariff  negotiations 
with  23  or  more  countries  in  Torquay,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  September,  concerning  some  2.000 
types  of  goods  directly  competitive  with 
products  made  in  at  least  500  textile  plants 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  the  brief  discloses. 

The  textile  statement  insists  that  further 
reductions  of  tariffs,  already  slashed  at  least 
a  third  since  1935  and  amounting  to  75  per¬ 
cent  in  some  cases,  can  only  serve  to  com¬ 
pound  damage  already  at  our  doorstep  and 
injure  the  American  economy  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  any  possible  good  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

One  of  the  gravest  fears,  the  brief  says, 
is  that  unequal  competition  with  low-wage 
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countries  will  waste  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  American  cotton  textile  industry, 
which  is  now  being  used  to  support  the 
programs  of  this  country’s  internal  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my  read¬ 
ing  this  article  at  this  moment  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  is  designed  specifically  to  di¬ 
vide  the  market  of  this  Nation,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the .  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thorp  before  the  committee  of  the  House, 
so  that  theoretically  the  ECA  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  The  International 
Trade  Organization  was  merely  designed 
to  make  a  permanent  situation  of  the 
thing  of  which  these  people  are  now 
complaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  remainder  of  this  article 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
of  May  23,  1950,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

EFFICIENCY  THREATENED 

For  this  reason,  superior  efficiency  cannot 
serve  as  a  weapon  to  meet  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  it  was  explained,  and  “in  reality  such 
competition  would  sacrifice  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  to  the  less  efficient.” 

Among  the  fruits  of  our  superior  efficiency, 
now  a  part  of  America’s  social  and  economic 
structure  and  irremovable  without  damage 
to  the  entire  system,  where  listed  high  United 
States  textile  wages,  treble  those  of  major 
European  competitors  and  10  times  those 
of  Japan  and  India;  enlarged  support  to  cot¬ 
ton  farmers;  financing  of  mill  reequipment 
and  modernization  programs;  and  economic 
support  of  the  multitude  of  suppliers  to  the 
industry,  which  is  described  as  practically  100 
percent  American  with  all  costs  embraced 
within  the  American  price  system. 

“Free  market  competition  with  foreign 
countries  means  throwing  into  the  balance 
our  higher  wages,  which  in  major  part  are 
the  measure  and  substance  of  our  efficiency,” 
the  brief  asserts. 

As  for  new,  improved  machinery,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  mills,  for  which  the  industry 
has  been  paying  $300, QOS’, 000  a  year  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  brief  says,  "the  means  of 
technical  progress  cannot  be  acquired  where 
there  is  a  continual  erosion  of  the  wage  and 
price  structure;  and  a  forced  diminution  of 
physical  stature  from  the  imports  of  sub¬ 
wage  standards  countries.” 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STRESSED 

The  industry  statement  also  asks  that  the 
tariff  negotiators  consider  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  the  textile  mills  to  national  defense, 
demonstrated  during  the  last  war  when  not 
only  were  all  military  and  essential  civilian 
requirements  met  in  this  country,  but  those 
of  the  Allies  as  well. 

“While  the  textile  industries  of  the  other 
Allied  powers  virtually  ceased  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  materials  and  manpower,  the 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States  reached 
heights  of  production  previously  believed  un¬ 
attainable  under  any  conditions.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  without  doubt  was  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"It  is  no  less  important  at  this  time,  and 
for  the  same  potential  reasons,  to  maintain 
our  industry’s  capacity  and  efficiency  at  maxi¬ 
mum  levels,”  the  brief  stated. 

The  cotton-textile  industry  has  “already 
contributed  more  than  it's  share”  to  world 
adjustment  in  trade  by  sacrifice  of  the  United 
States  export  market  with  a  loss  of  a  billion 
yards  to  oth®r  nations  since  1947,  the  brief 
continued.  In  value  this  destruction  of  the 
American  export  market  amounts  to  a  loss 
of  $535,000,000  that  foreigners  are  no  longer 


spending  for  United  States  goods,  It  was  em¬ 
phasized. 

IMPACT  NOT  YET  FELT 

The  brief  likewise  warns  that  the  full  im¬ 
pact  ot- tariff  cuts  made  during  the  past  15 
years  has  not  yet  been  felt.  Until  the  end  of 
1948,  the  reciprocity  committee  was  in¬ 
formed  foreign  industries  had  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  offer  serious  competition 
in  the  American  export  or  domestic  markets. 

Then  as  western  European  nations,  Japan, 
India,  and  Germany  gradually  built  up  their 
production  and  exports  of  textile  goods,  with 
the  aid  of  American  tax  dollars,  their  com¬ 
bined  export  increase  moved  first  into  areas 
of  scarcity  where  the  demands  were  strong¬ 
est  and  means  of  payment  in  soft  currencies 
most  abundant. 

“As  these  markets  become  increasingly 
saturated  with  British*  Japanese,  Indian, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  French  goods, 
the  next  great  diversion  of  textile  exports 
will  be  toward  the  United  States,”  the 
brief  predicts.  “Then  we  will  feel  for  the 
first  time  the  true  significance  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  were  made  at  Geneva’in  1947.” 

It  may  turn  out  that  these  concessions 
were  in  many  cases  “excessive  and  unwisely 
granted,”  the  brief  continues,  adding  that 
“until  that  question  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  it  is  both  needless  and  dangerous 
to  make  further  reductions.” 

The  statement  likewise  says  American  in¬ 
dustry  has  yet  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  cur¬ 
rency  devaluation  abroad  and  voices  fear 
that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  devalua¬ 
tion  alone  “may  be  fatal  to  certain  segments 
of  the  American  textile  industry.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  dispatch  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  May  23, 
1950,  which  is  headlined  as  follows: 

Union  Joins  in  Mine  Protest  on  Oil  Imports. 
UMW  and  Coal  Operators  Tell  Congress 
50,000  Jobs  May  Be  Sacrificed. 

This  is  in  line  with  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  importations,  and  it  goes 
on  to  explain  the  importation  of  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  and  other  points  which 
is  displacing  coal  miners  in  the  South, 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  other  areas  of 
this  country.  As  many  as  50,000  miners 
will  be  displaced  this  year,  according  to 
the  dispatch.  It  also  mentions  the  fact 
that  imported  oil  will  displace  other 
petroleum  sources  of  supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  Record  at  this  point  this 
dispatch  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  23,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dis¬ 
patch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Union  Joins  in  Mine  Protest  on  Oil  Im¬ 
ports — UMW  and  Coal  Operators  Tell 

Congress  50,000  Jobs  May  Be  Sacrificed 

Washington,  May  22. — The  United  Mine 
Workers  and  coal  operators  joined  forces 
today  and  protested  to  Congress  that  foreign 
oil  imports  threaten  the  jobs  of  50,000  miners 
this  year. 

The  protest  was  made  by  Thomas  Ken¬ 
nedy,  UMW  vice-president,  and  D.  T.  Buck- 
ley,  representing  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Kennedy  told  a  Senate  labor  subcom¬ 
mittee  the  “present  flow  of  import  oil  has 
gravely  disturbed  our  American  economy.” 
He  said  that  if  it  continues,  “we  shall  wit¬ 
ness  a  complete  disrupting  and  revamping  of 
our  American  fuel  pattern.” 

The  steady  increase  of  Imported  oil  in 
1949,  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  “directly  affected 
25,000  coal  miners.  Some  were  completely 
severed  from  their  work,  and  the  remainder 


had  their  workdays  drastically  reduced  in 
number.” 

SEES  YEAR’S  WORK  LOST 

Mr.  Buckley  said,  “anticipated  1950  im¬ 
ports  threaten  the  equivalent  of  a  year’s 
work  for  50,000  miners  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry.” 

The  subcommittee,  which  is  studying  un¬ 
employment  in  mining  fields,  is  headed  by 
Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia. 

“The  displacement  of  bituminous  coal  has 
seriously  affected  the  employment  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  miners  in  2  ways,”  Mr.  Buckley 
said.  “It  has  caused  closing  down  of  mines 
that  were  a  necessary  part  of  America’s 
war  effort,”  and  “has  curtailed  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  afforded  coal  miners 
in  mines  that  are  still  in  operation.” 

Both  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
charged  the  oil  industry  with  raising  con¬ 
sumer  prices  on  gasoline  to  pay  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  residual  (oil)  prices  that  importers 
wanted  so  as  to  raid  coal  markets. 

Mr.  Buckley  warned  that  unless  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  corrected  the  loss  to  our  Nation 
can  never  be  replaced  in  time  of  war  be¬ 
cause  a  coal  mine,  like  an  oil  well,  is  of  no 
value  unless  it  is  developed. 

government  buying  urged 

Washington,  May  22. — Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
proposed  today  that  the  Government  buy 
enough  anthracite  to  maintain  normal  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  in  the  hard-coal 
fields.  Representative  Flood  introduced  a 
-bill  to  set  up  a  three-member  board  in  the 
Interior  Department  to  determine  how  much 
anthracite  should  be  purchased  and  to  fix 
just  and  reasonable  prices  for  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
another  dispatch  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dis¬ 
patch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Textile  Groups  Fear  Effects  of  Lower 

Tariffs — Four  Associations  Join  in  Warn¬ 
ing  on  Devaluations! 

Four  large  textile  groups  joined  yesterday 
in  the  warning  that  American  industry  has 
yet  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  currency  devalu¬ 
ations  abroad  and  tariff  concessions  made  in 
the  last  15  years,  and  voiced  the  fear  that 
the  consequences  of  revaluation  alone  may 
be  fatal  to  certain  segments  of  the  textile 
industry. 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute,  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  Association  of  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Merchants  of  New  York  and  the  Textile 
Export  Association  said  in  a  brief  filed  with 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
preliminary  to  tariff  hearings  to  be  held 
later  this  spring,  that  their  export  trade  has 
dropped  more  than  $500,000,000  due  to  de¬ 
valuation  of  foreign  currencies  and  low-cost 
foreign  competition. 

COMPETITION  NOW  KEENER 

Testimony  will  be  presented  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  fpr  consideration  in  the  tariff  negotia¬ 
tions  to  be  held  with  23  nations  at  Torquay, 
England,  in  September.  The  cotton  textile 
industry,  the  brief  added,  has  contributed 
more  than  its  share  toward  world  trade  ad- 
adjustment  by  sacrifice  of  the  United  States 
export  market  with  a  loss  of  1,000,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  to  other  nations  since  1947. 

Until  1949,  it  was  said,  foreign  business 
had  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  offer  seri¬ 
ous  competition  in  the  American  market. 
Then  as  European  nations  and  Japan  and 
India  built  up  production,  their  textile  ex¬ 
ports  moved  into  areas  where  the  demands 
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were  strongest  and  means  of  payment  In 
soft  currencies  mos(t  abundant. 

As  these  markets  became  saturated  with 
British,  Japanese,  Indian,  Belgian,  Italian, 
Swiss,  and  French  goods,  the  brief  said,  “the 
next  great  diversion  of  textile  exports  will 
be  toward  the  United  States.  Then  we  will 
feel  for  the  first  time  the  true  significance  of 
concessions  that  were  made  at  Geneva  in 
1947.” 

WINE  INSTITUTE  PROTESTS 

As  the  brief  was  prepared,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  issued  figures  showing  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  United  States 
in  the  March  quarter  we  re  120,740,000  square 
yards,  a  decline  of  57  percent  from  the  like 
1949  period. 

A  protest  over  further  tariff  cuts  was  is- 
'  sued  also  by  the  Wine  Institute.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  dessert  wines  to  the  list  of  products 
subject  to  tariff  negotiation  “places  every 
segment  of  the  grape-growing  industry  in 
grave  economic  danger,”  according  to  H.  A. 
Caddow,  secretary  of  the  Institute.  He  said 
that  a  cut  in  the  dessert  wine  tariff  would 
let  down  the  bars  to  volume  dumping  of 
cheap  foreign  products  on  this  market  where 
an  annual  over-supply  of  grapes  already  ex¬ 
ists. 

The  textile  groups  contended  that  a  policy 
of  tariff  cuts  as  a  device  for  closing  the 
dollar  gap  is  dangerous  and  invited  dis¬ 
aster.  Cooperative  efforts  of  this  country  in 
world  recovery,  they  added,  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  weakening  or  en¬ 
dangering  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD.at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  23,  1950,  on  the  same  general  sub¬ 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearing  Is  Started — Oil  Imports  Costing 
Jobs,  Miners  Say 

Spokesmen  for  coal  miners  and  operators 
urged  Congress  yesterday  to  curb  oil  imports, 
which  they  said  are  causing  thousands  of 
American  workers  to  lose  their  jobs. 

D.  T.  Buckley  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  vice  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  protested  at  a 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  hearing  that 
foreign  oil  is  being  dumped  in  this  country 
at  unfair  prices. 

“The  equivalent  of  a  year’s  work  for  50,000 
miners  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  foreign  oil  at  the  current 
rata  of  importation,”  Buckley  said. 

Kennedy  said  that  100,000,000  barrels  of 
residual  oil — that  is,  oil  used  for  fuel  or 
industrial  purposes — was  imported  last  year 
and  either  put  25,000  coal  miners  out  of 
work  or  reduced  their  workweek.  He  said 
the  oil  was  marketed  at  ridiculously  low 
prices. 

Buckley  estimated  last  year’s  oil  imports 
cost  25,000  miners  and  25,000  transport  work¬ 
ers  their  jobs  and  said  these  figures  could 
be  doubled  in  1950  if  the  present  trend  con¬ 
tinues. 

They  testified  at  the  opening  of  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  hearing  on  a  resolution  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Neely  (Democrat,  West  Virginia)  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  causes  of  increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  coal,  railroad,  oil,  zinc,  lead,  and 
silver  industries. 

Kennedy  said  that  if  the  present  flow  of 
imported  oil  increases,  “as  the  prospect  seems 
to  indicate,  we  shall  witness  a  complete  re¬ 
vamping  of  our  American  fuel  pattern.” 


Loss  of  Textile  Jobs  Laid  to  Devaluation 

New  York,  May  22. — American  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  men  say  their  export  trade  has  dropped 
more  than  $500,000,000  as  a  result  of  devalua¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currencies  and  increased  low- 
cost  foreign  competition. 

This  sum,  they  add,  is  equivalent  to  52,000 
American  textile  Jobs  and  millions  of  wage 
dollars. 

They  compiled  the  figure  in  a  battle  against 
any  further  reduction  of  tariffs,  claiming 
levies  already  have  been  slashed  at  least  a 
third  since  1935  and  some  items  have  been 
hit  by  75  percent  cuts. 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  the  National  Association  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Manufacturers,  the  Association  of  Cotton 
Textile  Merchants  of  New  York,  and  the  Tex¬ 
tile.  Export  Association  of  the  United  States 
joined  in  preparing  the  brief  for  coming 
tariff  hearings. 

They  have  filed  a  survey  of  their  views  with 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
in  Washington.  Their  testimony  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  committee  hearings  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  tariff  negotiations  in  England  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

As  the  textile  men  prepared  their  brief, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  fig¬ 
ures  showed  that  exports  of  cotton  cloth  from 
the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  were 
120,740,000  square  yards,  a  decline  of  57.5 
percent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  before  me  a  dispatch  printed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  12,  1950,  en¬ 
titled  “Point  4  Pitfall,”  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  headline: 

It  would  dampen  real  investments  abroad 
and  give  other  nations  free  ride  on  gravy 
train. 

The  dispatch  says,  in  part: 

President  Truman’s  point  4  at  the  present 
moment  looks  like  a  pretty  small  seed.  It 
•calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,000,  by 
the  present  Congress,  a  sum  that  has  been 
tentatively  reduced  to  $25,000,000. 

But  big  plants  sometimes  sprout  from 
small  seeds.  Point  4,  which  proposes  an 
extensive  use  of  Government  guaranties  in 
order  to  bolster  American  investment  in 
underdeveloved  areas,  contains  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  device  for  subsidizing  exports  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  debate  very 
clearly,  yesterday  afternoon  and  today, 
that  point  4  is  merely  an  opening  of  the 
door,  just  a  foot  in  the  door.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  of  money  called  for 
is  relatively  small  in  the  light  of  all  the 
great  appropriations  made  over  the  past 
several  years  by  this  Congress,  but  there 
is  no  limit  in  point  of  time  as  to  how  long 
it  may  last.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
area  in  which  it  may  apply.  Therefore, 
the  only  limit  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  point  4  are  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  As 
pointed  out  previously,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  point  4  is  agreed  to,  if  it  be 
agreed  to,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
propaganda  machine  will  start  to  roll  to 
convince  the  taxpayers  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  appropriations  should 
be  increased  at  least  by  next  year,  if  not 
before  we  leave  this  summer. 

The  dispatch  further  says : 

A  behind-the-scenes  struggle  is  going  on 
in  Washington  today  between  officials  who 


believe  that  subsidies  to  foreign  countries 
should  cease  in  1952  and  those  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  further  aid,  in  some  form,  is 
necessary  to  assure  political  stability  In  the 
non-Communlst  world  and  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  American  exports. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
continue  to  draw  money  out  to  give  those 
nations  to  buy  our  exports. 

I  read  further  from  the  dispatch : 

Point  4,  if  put  into  effect  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stimulate  a  big  flow  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  dollars  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  could  furnish  a  sequel  to  ERP. 
European  countries,  no  longer  receiving  di¬ 
rect  American  aid,  might,  so  the  argument 
runs,  earn  some  of  the  surplus  dollars  which 
would  be  flowing  into  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  entire  dispatch  from  which  I 
have  been  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Point  4  Pitfall — It  Would  Dampen  Real  In¬ 
vestments  Abroad  and  Give  Other  Na¬ 
tions  Free  Ride  on  Gravy  Train 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

President  Truman’s  point  4  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  looks  like  a  pretty  small  seed. 
It  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,000  by 
the  present  Congress,  a  sum  that  has  been 
tentatively  reduced  to  $25,000,000. 

But  big  plants  sometimes  sprout  from 
small  seeds.  Point  4,  which  proposes  an 
extensive  use  of  Government  guaranties  in 
order  to  bolster  American  investment  In 
underdeveloped  areas,  contains  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  a  device  for  subsidizing  ex¬ 
ports  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  When 
this  writer  was  in  Europe  last  summer  he 
noticed  an  eager  gleam,  a  “What’s  there  in  it 
for  us?”  gleam,  in  the  eyes  of  officials  of 
countries  with  areas  which  might  qualify  as 
underdeveloped  whenever  point  4  was  men¬ 
tioned. 

A  behind-the-scenes  struggle  is  going  on 
in  Washington  today  between  officials  who 
believe  that  subsidies  to  foreign  countries 
should  cease  in  1952  and  those  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  further  aid,  in  some  form,  is 
necessary  to  assure  political  stability  in  the 
non-Communist  world  and  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  American  exports.  Point  4,  if  put 
into  effect  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  a 
big  flow  of  American  investment  dollars  into 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  could  fur¬ 
nish  a  sequal  to  ERP.  European  countries, 
no  longer  receiving  direct  American  aid, 
might,  so  the  argument  runs,  earn  some  of 
the  surplus  dollars  which  would  be  flowing 
into  the  underdeveloped  area. 

the  president’s  recommendations 

President  Truman  stated  the  case  for 
point  4  in  the  folio-wing  words : 

“We  must  embark,  on  a  bold  new  pro¬ 
gram  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
advances  and  industrial  progress  available 
for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

“We  should  make  available  the  benefits  of 
our  store  of  technical  knowledge.  •  •  * 

And  *  *  *  we  should  foster  capital  in¬ 

vestment  in  areas  needing  development. 

"If  the  productivity  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  countries  are  expanded,  our 
own  industry  and  agriculture  will  benefit. 
*  *  *  To  increase  the  output  and  the 
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national  Income  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  is  to  increase  our  own  economic  stability. 

“In  addition,  the  development  of  these 
areas  is  of  utmost  importance  to  our  efforts 
to  restore  the  economies  of  the  free  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  As  the  economies  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  expand  they  will  provide 
needed  products  for  Europe  and  will  offer  a 
better  market  for  European  goods.” 

The  President  concluded  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  be 
authorized  to  guarantee  American  private  in¬ 
vestments  against  the  risks  peculiar  to  in¬ 
vestment  in  underdeveloped  areas,  notably 
the  risk  of  inability  to  convert  earnings  in 
loeal  currencies  into  dollars.  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Webb  later  told  the  Senate 
•Flanking  and  Currency  Committee: 

“The  proposed  legislation  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  any  investor  a  profit,  or  protect  him 
against  ordinary  business  risks  to  which  in- . 
vestors  everywhere  are  subject.  Guaranties 
would  be  limited  to  risks  peculiar  to  foreign 
investments.” 

JEOPARDIZES  PRIVATE  INVESTMENTS 

Like  many  other  ventures  in  state  inter¬ 
vention,  point  4  seeks  to  promote  desirable 
ends  by  means  that  are  questionable  and 
may  well  be  self-defeating.  There  certainly 
are  economically  backward  regions  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  Latin  America  that  could  be 
made  wealthier  and  more  productive  by  an 
inflow  of  American  capital.  Now  that  basic 
reconstruction  has  been  largely  completed, 
western  Europe  seriously  needs  new  economic 
outlets  to  make  up  for  its  loss  of  investments 
and  accumulated  wealth  during  the  war. 
The  United  States  would  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  a  high  level  of  production  and 
international  trade. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  prove  that 
a  reckless  mortgaging  of  American  public 
funds  is  either  necessary  or  justified.  United 
States  business  is  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  profitable  foreign  investment.  American 
holdings  abroad  are  estimated  at  $16,000,000,- 
000,  of  which  $4,000,000,000  have  been  invested 
since  the  war. 

Oil  companies  have  been  especially  active 
In  developing  foreign  resources  and  United 
States  Steel  has  embarked  on  a  large-scale 
project  of  exploiting  a  new  rich  iron  deposit 
in  Venezuela.  If  fair  treatment  were  ac¬ 
corded  to  foreign  capital  and  if  there  were 
further  progress  in  accepting  the  proposition 
that  our  exports  and  investments  must  be 
paid  for  by  accepting  a  larger  volume  of  im¬ 
ports,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  outflow 
of  American  capital,  on  reasonable  business 
terms,  would  be  much  increased  and  would 
fill  the  need  in  this  field. 

The  injection  of  Government  aid  into  the 
situation  is  more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  help 
this  process.  It  is  much  harder  for  a  govern¬ 
ment,  without  incurring  the  unwelcome 
charge  of  imperialism,  to  press  for  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  capital  than  it  is  for  a  for¬ 
eign  business  firm  to  negotiate  for  such 
treatment.  The  business  firm,  if  it  faces  con¬ 
fiscatory  taxation,  discriminatory  labor  leg¬ 
islation,  inconvertible  currency  and  similar 
obstacles,  can  simply  withhold  its  funds. 

OPEN  TO  IMPERIALISM  CHARGE 

Government  agencies  which  take  a  hand 
In  promoting  the  flow  of  investment  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  follow  a  policy  of 
appeasement.  They  would  be  sensitive  to  the 
charge  of  imperalism  and  dollar  diplomacy. 
And,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  their  personal 
fortunes  which  would  be  at  stake.  They 
might  well  feel  that  they  had  done  a  good 
job  if  they  had  merely  underwritten  a  large 
volume  of  investment.  A  bank  or  a  business 
firm,  before  it  risked  the  money  of  its  clients 
and  stockholders,  would  be  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  searching  questions  as  to 
whether  the  investment  was  likely  to  yield  a 
profitable  return. 

Moreover,  private  investment  is  much  more 
likely  than  Government-sponsored  invest¬ 
ment  to  flow  into  fields  where  there  is  visible 


consumer  demand,  either  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May 
24,  1950,  there  is  a  dispatch  headed  “Se¬ 
curity  issue  raised  in  oil  import  hear¬ 
ing.”  I  read: 

Domestic  oil  and  oil  producers  joined  -to¬ 
day  in  warning  Congress  that  unchecked  im¬ 
ports  of  oil  threaten  our  national  security 
in  another  war. 

Their  spokesmen  appeared  at  the  second 
day  of  hearings  by  a  Senate  labor  subcom¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Matthew  Neely,  Democrat 
of  West  Virginia,  that  is  looking  into  the 
amount  of  unemployment  being  caused  by 
imports  of  various  minerals  and  metals.  The 
group  is  to  report  by  June  25. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  en¬ 
tire  dispatch  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th'e  Record, 
as  follows : 

Security  issue  Raised  in  Oil  Import  Hearing 

Washington,  May  23. — Domestic  oil  and 
coal  producers  joined  today  in  warning  Con¬ 
gress  that  unchecked  imports  of  oil  threaten 
our  national  security  in  another  war. 

Their  spokesmen  appeared  at  the  second 
day  of  hearings  by  a  Senate  labor  subcom¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Matthew  Neely  (Democrat, 
West  Virginia)  that  is  looking  into  the 
amount  of  unemployment  being  caused  by 
imports  of  various  minerals  and  metals.  The 
group  is  to  report  by  June  25. 

ASKS  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  declared  that  there  must  be  “imme¬ 
diate  action”  against  oil  imports.  It  said  the 
alternative  is  an  “inadequate  supply”  if  war 
comes. 

H.  B.  Fell,  IPAA  executive  vice  president, 
declared  that  an  import  limitation  would 
check  deteriorating  conditions  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  in-the  domestic  petroleum  industry. 

He  was  backed  by  L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association, 
and  O.  C.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Oil  and  Gas  Commission. 

Each  of  the  subcommittee  members  said 
he  supported  the  demand  for  legislative 
curbs,  but  Elbert'Thomas  (Democrat,  Utah), 
Labor  Committee  Chairman,  and  Minority 
Member  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  indicated  they 
want  more  facts  to  show  that  an  import  limit 
will  restore  employment  in  the  domestic 
industry. 

Taft  warned  that  the  subcommittee  would 
have  to  take  similar  action  for  other  indus¬ 
tries,  if  we  do  it  for  oil.  We  will  be  reversing 
the  administration’s  policy  of  the  last,  17 
years  by  reverting  to  a  protective  policy.” 
He  said  he  favors  a  higher  oil  tariff  or  quota, 
but  “I’m  simply  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
you’re  getting  into,  including  retaliatory 
action.” 

Neely  argued  that  “most  of  the  import  oil 
is  brought  in  by  American  companies.  About 
the  only  money  foreign  countries  get  are  roy¬ 
alties  to  sheiks  or  whoever  runs  the  country 
and  wages  to  domestic  labor.” 

FAVORS  EXCISE  TAX 

Fell  put  the  blame  for  declining  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  profits  squarely  on 
the  “substantial  increases  in  imports.”  He 
told  the  committee  that  a  $1.05  “excise  tax” 
on  imports  of  crude  oil  and  fuel  oil  would 
restore  employment  and  give  independents 
enough  money  to  continue  looking  for  new 
wells. 

He  offered  a  tabulation  purporting  to  show 
how  a  $1.05  tariff  would  bring  the  price  of 
foreign  oil  up  to  the  domestic  level.  Gaines 
said  the  same  amount  of  protection  would 
restore  competition  between  coal  and  im¬ 
ported  residual  fuel  oil  in  Atlantic  seaboard 
fiiarkets. 


Since  the  peak  domestic  output  of  late 
1948,  Fell  declared,  32,000  jobs  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  domestic  oil  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  imports,  including  18,000  in  oil 
producing. 

Oil  Users  Seen  Hit 

Boston,  May  23. — The  present  "crusade”  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  a  group  of  independent  oil  producers  to 
restrict  imports  constitutes  a  “menacing 
threat”  to  the  fuel  economy  of  the  entire 
New  England  area,  according  to  Joseph  B. 
Wells,  executive  director  of  the  Independent 
Oil  Men’s  Association  of  New  England. 

Declaring  that  the  proposed  import  re¬ 
strictions  would  boost  New  England’s  in¬ 
dustry  fuel  bill  by  more  than  $50,000,000 
annually,  Mr.  Wells  said,  then  “we  shall  lit¬ 
erally  be  the  Peter  that  someone  robbed  to 
pay  Paul.” 

Under  the  higher  tariff  scheme  proposed, 
he  asserted,  “residual  oil  prices  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  must  under  legislative  compulsion  ad- 
.  vance  from  35  to  40  percent.  And,  under 
the  import  restriction  proposals,  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  dependable  Caribbean  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  will  perforce  be  sharply  curtailed  if  not 
virtually  eliminated.” 

The  effect  of  such  penalizing  import  re¬ 
strictions  will  not  be  limited  to  residual  oil 
but  will  also  find  reflection  in  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  pay  for  domestic  heating  oil, 
Mr.  Wells  pointed  out. 

THERE  IS  A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  DANGER 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  stated  repeatedly  in  dispatches  and 
on  the  Senate  floor  what  the  effect  on 
our  industries  will  be  from  imports  from 
foreign  nations.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  not  only  the  fuel  industry,  but  the 
textile  industry,  the  mining  industry,  the 
crockery  industry,  the  glass  industry, 
and  dozens  of  other  industries  are  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  boat.  The  only  wray  we 
can  stem  the  tide  is  through  the  adoption 
of  a  principle  of  substituting  a  flexible 
import  fee  for  the  Trade  Agreements- 
Act  which  transferred  from  Congress  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
the  State  Department  and  put  into  its 
hands  the  right  to  say  what  industries 
in  this  Nation  can  survive  and  what  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  sacrificed. 

In  connection  with  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Wool  Grower 
for  May  1950,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  an  editorial  on 
tariff  negotiations,  and  an  article  by  Mr. 
Eugene  O’Dunne,  Jr.,  attorney,  and 
Washington  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  on 
the  subject  of  opening  our  markets  to 
foreign  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

National  Wool  Growers  Association 
president 

Howard  Vaughn,  Dixon,  Calif. 

honorary  presidents 

R.  C.  Rich,  Burley,  Idaho. 

C.  B.  Wardlaw,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 

T.  J.  Drumheller,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

G.  N.  Winder,  Craig,  Colo. 

Sylvan  J.  Pauly,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
vice  presidents 

John  A.  Reed,  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 

Ray  W.  Willoughby,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

A.  R.  Bohoskey,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wallace  Ulmer,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

John  H.  Breckenridge,  Twin  FaUs,  Idaho. 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

J.  M.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

Edwin  E.  Marsh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  W.  Lockett,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Joseph  Russ,  Jr.,  Ferndale,  Calif. 

Angus  McIntosh,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

David  Little.  Emmett,  Idaho. 

Howard  Doggett,  Townsend,  Mont. 

E.  R.  Marvel,  Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 

W.  H.  Steiwer,  Fossil,  Oreg. 

Joseph  G.  Trotter,  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 

J.  C.  Mayfield,  Juno,  Tex. 

Don  Clyde,  Heber  City,  Utah. 

Milton  Mercer,  Prosser,  Wash. 

Harold  Josendal,  Casper,  Wyo. 

AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

Arizona  Wool  Growers  Association,  14  East 
Jefferson  Street,  Phoenix:  Kenneth  P.  Pick- 
rell,  president:  H.  B.  Embach,  secretary. 

California  Wool  Growers  Association,  151 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco:  Joseph  Russ, 
Jr.,  president;  W.  P.  Wing,  secretary. 

Colorado  Wool  Growers  Association,  4665 
Lafayette,  Denver:  Angus  McIntosh,  presi¬ 
dent;  Brett  Gray,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association,  post- 
office  box  2598,  Boise :  David  Little,  president; 
M.  C.  Claar,  secretary. 

Montana  Wool  Growers  Association,  515 
Power  Block  Building,  Helena:  Wallace  Ul¬ 
mer,  president;  Everett  E.  Shuey,  secretary. 
Nevada  Wool  Growers  Association,  post-office 
box  1429,  Reno:  E.  R.  Marvel,  president;  John 
E.  Humphrey,  secretary. 

Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association,  post- 
office  box  256,  Pendleton:  W.  H.  Steiwer, 
president;  Victor  W.  Johnson,  secretary. 

Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association, 
Cactus  Hotel  Building,  San  Angelo:  J.  C. 
Mayfield,  president;  Ernest  L.  Williams,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Utah  Wool  Growers  Association,  361  Union 
Pacific  Annex  Building,  Salt  Lake  City:  Don 
Clyde,  president;  J.  A.  Hooper,  secretary. 

Washington  Wool  Growers  Association,  110 
East  Chestnut  Avenue,  Yakima:  H.  Stanley 
Coffin,  president;  A.  E.  Lawson,  secretary. 

Western  South  Dakota  Sheep  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  Rapid  City:  Joseph  G.  Trotter, 
president;  H.  J.  Devereaux,  secretary. 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  Mc¬ 
Kinley;  Harold  Josendal,  president;  J.  B. 
Wilson,  secretary. 

Tariff  Negotiations 

Here  we  go  again — the  State  Department 
has  announced  September  28,  1950,  as  the 
date,  and  Torquay,  England,  as  the  place  for 
a  review  of  the  Geneva  trade-agreement  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  1947,  and  for  further  reductions 
or  the  binding  of  present  duties  on  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  commodities. 

Negotiations  will  be  carried  on  with  all 
contracting  countries  to  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  in  addition, 
with  Austria,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Guatemala,  Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey — 
in  fact,  all  countries  not  dominated  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

Negotiations  will  cover  wool,  mohair, 
manufactures  of  wool,  sheep  and  lambs, 
cattle,  etc.  From  past  experience  it  isn’t 
difficult  to  determine  what  will  happen  to 
the  present  duties  on  these  commodities — 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced. 

Apparently  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  wools  not  finer 
than  44 ’s  and  on  mohair  but  not  on  wools 
44’s  and  below;  in  other  words,  not  on  com¬ 
mon  and  braid.  According  to  Government 
figures,  common  and  braid  constitute  only 
two-tenths  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
production.  Therefore,  negotiations  will 
cover  the  duties  on  foreign  v/ools  that  com¬ 
pete  With  99.8  percent  of  the  domestic  wools 


produced.  All  manufactures  of  wool  are  up 
for  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  sheep,  lambs,  and 
goats  was  reduced  50  percent  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  in  1942,  from  $3  per 
head  to  $1.50  on  live  animals,  from  5  cents 
per  pound  on  mutton  and  goat  meat  to  2>/2 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  lamb  meat  from  7 
cents  per  pound  to  3]/2  cents,  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  percent'  could  be  made  on  the 
above  because  the  act  of  1945  permits  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  duties  in  effect  on  that 
date. 

In  the  case  of*  wools  finer  than  44’s,  25 
percent  of  the  present  duty  is  the  limit  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  present  law.  In  the  Geneva 
agreement,  wools  finer  than  44’s  (low  quar¬ 
ter  blood  and  up)  were  reduced  25  percent, 
or  from  34  cents  a  clean  pound  to  26  y2  cents. 
A  further  reduction  of  8  y2  cents  or  to  17 
cents  per  clean  pound  is  possible. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  reduction  in 
duty  on  wool  under  the  Geneva  agreement 
accomplished  only  one  thing,  and  that  was 
to  give  foreign  producers  more  money  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  foreign  wool  increased  the 
extent  of  the  tariff  reduction.  The  domestic 
consumer  didn’t  benefit,  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  lost  the  income. 

How  much  longer  the  American  raw-mate¬ 
rial  producer  and  worker  are  going  to  permit 
exorbitant  taxes  to  give  money  to  foreign 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
State  Department  to  destroy  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  more  do¬ 
mestic  industries  are  beginning  to  make 
their  positions  known.  The  domestic  sheep 
industry  and  manufacturers  of  wool  will  not 
long  be  the  “lone  lambs”  being  led  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  by  the  State  Department  and  govern¬ 
mental  theorists. 

New  industries  every  day  are  crying  out. 
Now  come  the  oil  interests,  coal  interests 
with  the  backing  of  their  labor  unions,  cot¬ 
ton  textiles,  rubber  and  footwear  manufac¬ 
turers;  in  addition  to  those,  pottery,  glass¬ 
ware,  watches,  nut  producers,  hat  manufac¬ 
turers,  etc.,  who,  like  the  sheep  industry, 
have  realized  the  ultimate  results  of  the  past 
actions  of  the  striped-pants  negotiators. 

Congressman  Patterson  (Connecticut)  in 
his  statement  before  the  House  on  April  21 
under  the  title,  “The  United  States  as  an 
International  Sucker,”  said:  “The  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  ECA  money  are  producing  finished 
goods  for  export  in  direct  competition  with 
this  country.  *  *  *  I  ask  not  that  high 

tariff  barriers  be  erected  shutting  off  this 
country  from  foreign  trade,  but  we  must  use 
common  sense  for  our  self-preservation.” 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  such  as  the  Congressman  makes. 

The  countries  with  whom  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  being  negotiated  (and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  at  that)  continue  with  their 
“blocked  sterling,”  cartels,  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  embargoes,  etc.  Many  businessmen 
think  that  “blocked  sterling^  is  one  of  the 
biggest  obstacles  to  world  trade.”  It  may 
be  all  right  to  be  an  idealist,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  and  producers  are  not  living 
on  ideals.  These  trade  agreements  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  "reciprocal,”  but  the  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  agreements  act,  nor  is  it 
practiced  by  foreign  countries.  Congress¬ 
man  Patterson  has  chosen  an  appropriate 
title. 

Now  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  raw 
wool,  the  necessity  for  tariff  reduction  is  not 
only  absurd  but  dangerous.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  wool  support  program  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  an  expedient  and  continued 
only  as  a  disaster  floor.  It  is  doubted  that 
many  producers  would  approve  it,  only  as  a 
disaster  floor,  if  adequate  tariff  protection 
were  provided. 

The  United  States  has  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  an  importing  country  as  far 
as  raw  wool  is  concerned.  Foreign  countries 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  any  materially  in¬ 


creased  quantity  of  wool  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reduction,  especially  under  conditions  such 
as  exist  today.  A  further  reduction  in  tariff 
under  present  conditions  simply  means  more 
dollars  for  foreign-wool  producers.  It 
wouldn’t  lower  the  price  of  Imported  wool  in 
the  United  States,  but  would  only  decrease 
the  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

Our  Congress  recognizes  the  importance 
of  wool  as  a  strategic  commodity.  Recently 
hearings  have  been  held  relative  to  stock¬ 
piling.  The  State  Department  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  many  times  of  the  possibility  of  a  for¬ 
eign-wool  monopoly  and  that  point  is  as 
close  as  it  has  ever  been  in  history,  with  the 
domestic  sheep  population  the  lowest  on 
record. 

Congress  on  the  one  hand  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  sheep  industry  through 
the  treatment  given  wool  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  encouraging  its  production.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State  Department  takes 
the  opposite  point  of  view  of  discouraging 
increased  production  through  reducing  the 
tariff  and  threatening  further  reduction. 

Nevertheless  the  industry  is  again  officially 
pointing  out  to  the  State  Department  its 
position  by  the  submission  of  a  brief  before 
the  committee  for  reciprocity  information. 

Opening  Our  Markets  to  Foreign  Countries 
(By  Eugene  O’Dunne,  Jr.,  attorney,  and 

Washington  counsel  for  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers) 

The  administration  Is  about  to  launch 
an  all-out  drive  to  channel  products  of 
foreign  countries  into  this  market.  Our  tar¬ 
iff  rates,  although  now  at  the  lowest  aver¬ 
age  level  in  history,  are  still  claimed  to  be 
unnecessarily  high  and  as  constituting  seri¬ 
ous  trade  barriers  to  imports.  Customs  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  will  be  streamlined 
to  accelerate  the  flow,  and  methods  of  valua¬ 
tion  will  be  changed  so  as  to  reduce  the  duty 
payments.  No  industry,  sensitive  to  excess 
imports  and  cheap  foreign  competition,  can 
feel  immune. 

Secretary  Acheson  and  ECA  Administrator 
Hoffman  both  want  to  get  more  dollars  into 
European  hands,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
advocate  further  lowering  United  States  tariff 
rates,  even  to  the  extent  of  intentionally 
displacing  those  American  industries  which 
cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  items. 
While  differing  on  the  type  of  relief  to  the 
American  workers  made  idle  by  this  program, 
Messrs.  Acheson  and  Hoffman  are  otherwise 
in  agreement  on  the  principle  that  tariff 
protection  for  industry  must  be  eliminated. 
Officials  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
persuade  Marshall  plan  countries  to  reduce 
their  purchases  of  American  products  to  a 
minimum  and  at  the  same  time  step  up 
their  exports  to  this  market.  This  is  termed 
“closing  the  dollar  gap,”  and  the  more  cur 
own  exports  decline  and  our  imports  in¬ 
crease  the  more  pleasing  our  officials  find  it. 
The  much-publicized  escape  clause  so 
often  pointed  to  as  industry’s  guaranty 
against  injury  from  imports,  loses  some  of 
its  reassuring  stability  now  that  neither, 
serious  injury  nor  bankruptcy  will  Justify 
any  action  to  curtail  competitive  imports. 

In  the  execution  of  this  policy  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  serves  as  a  handy  little  de¬ 
vice  to  make  substantial  reductions  in 
American  rates  in  return  for  conditional 
promises,  which  not  even  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  program,  will  contend  are 
of  much  practical  value.  Under  the  power 
delegated  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  a 
third  round  of  tariff  slashing  will  be  under¬ 
taken  at  Torquay  in  September  and  it  is 
anticipated  that,  with  insignificant  excep¬ 
tions,  every  item  on  the  tariff  schedule  not 
already  cut  50  percent  below  the  1945  level, 
will  be  subject  to  further  reduction.  This 
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additional  round  of  tariff  reductions  has  been 
scheduled  even  before  the  most  recent  cuts 
made  at  Annecy  last  year  have  become  effec¬ 
tive.  We  are  informed  officially  that  the  in¬ 
tended  objectives  of  these  conferences  are 
reductions  in  the  tariff  rates  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  increase  our  exports.  Many 
people  profess  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
efforts  of  the  ECA  officials  to  exclude  Ameri¬ 
can  products  from  European  markets  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  State  Department’s  an¬ 
nounced  .objective  to  expand  our  exports 
through  the  Torquay  conference,  on  the 
other. 

Access  to  the  United  States  market  on 
terms  approaching  free  trade  appears  to  be 
the  present  program  for  immediate  Euro¬ 
pean  relief.  Additional  deep  tariff  cuts  at 
Torquay  are  designed  to  add  impetus  to  this 
new  imports  drive  which  we  are  assured  is 
of  vital  necessity  since  European  industries 
are  being  geared  up  to  an  export  basis.  It  is 
evident  that  by  officially  soliciting  their 
products  for  this  market,  we  will  supply  the 
indispensible  export  outlet  for  their  ex¬ 
panded  economy.  However,  so  long  as  Con¬ 
gress  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  change 
the  rules  governing  this  free  access  to  the 
United  States,  those  countries,  because  of 
their  economic  dependence  on  this  market, 
may  feel  certain  predictions  for  America’s 
political  suggestions.  Such  result,  entirely 
incidental  to  the  program,  could  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  be  regarded  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  as  in  the  nature  of  a  sword  of  Damocles. 
In  either  event,  and  no  matter  how  regarded, 
such  power  would  persist  until  Congress  sur¬ 
renders  the  right  to  take  unilateral  action  on 
the  volume  and  nature  of  our  imports  by 
voting  to  join  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  removal  of  the  sword  would 
then  be  permanent.  It  would  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  the  restoation  of  independence  to 
the  economies  of  westen  Europe  should  now 
be  indefinitely  deferred  because  a  dependent. 
Initially  intended  as  transitory  had  become 
“The  Man  Who  'Came  to  Dinner.” 

However,  even  before  the  new  import  aid 
program  is  under  way,  many  American  in¬ 
dustries  are  already  beginning  to  complain 
that  imported  products  are  being  sold  in  this 
market  below  the  production  cost  of  domes¬ 
tic  items.  The  low  manufacturing  costs  In 
foreign  countries  are  generally  predicted  to 
go  lower  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  sight,  at  least  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene,  indicating  any  relief  in  costs  and 
taxes  to  the  American  producer.  Mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  presently  experienced 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  elimi¬ 
nating  only  a  percentage  of  the  wartime 
excises  demonstrates  this.  If,  therefore,  ex¬ 
cess  imports  are  to  be  encouraged  to  a  point 
necessitating  extended  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  job  retraining,  as 
officially  suggested,  it  may  be  found  that 
such  imports  will  have  a  softening  effect  on 
the  American  market  as  a  whole  and  not  just 
on  the  particular  industries  affected.  This 
may  cause  certain  exporting  industries,  now 
advocating  increased  imports,  to  reascertain 
whether  they  are  justified  in  taking  for 
granted"  that  their  own  domestic  market  will 
remain  firm  and  intact  despite  the  flood  of 
imports. 

Between  now  and  elections  the  American 
public  will  hear  much  about  Imports  and 
exports,  dollar  shortages,  trade  gaps,  Euro¬ 
pean  aid  and  payment  plans.  United  States 
tariff  cuts,  and  foreign  quotas.  Much  of  the 
confusion  which  some  people  express  regard¬ 
ing  the  whole  subject  of  foreign  trade  would, 
It  is  felt,  be  dispelled  by  always  seeking  the 
answer  to  this  one  question  only:  Is  this  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  the  foreign  country  to  6ell 
more  to  or  buy  less  from  the  United  States? 

(Subsequently,  on  request  of  Mr. 
Malone,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 


following  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  on  April  12, 1950: 

Whereas  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  administration  to  encourage  imports  of 
competitive  products  by  reducing  import 
duties,  and  otherwise;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  belief  that  under  present 
world  conditions  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  ,  to  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  its  requirements  for  a  number 
of  products,  among  them  wool  textiles;  and 
Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  wool  textile 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  sufficient 
to  supply  all  of  our  domestic  requirements 
in  time  of  peace  but  should  be  maintained 
at  the  greatest  possible  capacity  since  it  was 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II;  and 
Whereas  the  Indiscriminate  and  progres¬ 
sive  reduction  of  United  States  tariff  duties 
under  the  trade  agreements  program  has 
failed  of  its  purpose  by  reason  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  by  other  countries  of  trade  barriers 
much  more  restrictive  than  the  former  for¬ 
eign  tariffs,  and  is  resulting  and  will  'Con¬ 
tinue  to  result  in  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  wool  products  and  other 
items  in  volume  sufficient  seriously  to  dam¬ 
age  and  curtail  domestic  industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  as¬ 
sembled  in  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  this 
12th  day  of  April  1950,  That  the  members 
of  this  association  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  discontinuance  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  further  action  thereunder,  and, 
further,  as  favoring  in  place  thereof  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  Foreign  Trade  Authority  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  1965,  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada,  said  authority 
to  be  authorized  to  promote  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  competition  between  imported  products 
and  the  products  of  domestic  enterprise  by 
levying  duties  upon  Imports  from  foreign 
sources  in  amounts  calculated  to  make  them 
fairly  competitive  with  like  items  efficiently 
produced  in  this  country;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  appropriate  persons  charged  with 
legislating  for,  or  the  administration  of,  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Nevada  Republican  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  labor  unions  of  our  State. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy  Resolution, 
Nevada  Republican  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  1950  and  1952  Platform,  November 
15,  1949 

The  Nevada  State  Executive  Committee 
passed  an  official  resolution  on  November  15, 
1949,  offering  the  flexible  import  fee  principle 
as  a  substitute  for  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  as  amended — and  called  for  the 
defeat  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  legislation — and  for  definite  conditions 
on  further  gift-loans  to  Europe. 

The  resolution: 

“Whereas  the  selective  free  trade  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  Department,  based 
upon  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  is  removing 
the  floor  from  under  wages  and  Investments 
causing  unemployment  and  loss  of  taxable 
property;  and 

“Whereas  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization,  consisting  of  68  na¬ 
tions,  each  with  one  vote,  to  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  Nation  assign  all  of  its  right 
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to  adjust  tariffs  and  import  fees  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  workingmen  and  investments 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  would 
complete  the  job  of  wrecking  our  economy; 
and 

“Whereas  the  policy  of  making  up  the 
trade  balance  deficits  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  (16  ECA  nations)  In  cash  each  year 
without  definite  conditions  for  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  is  simply  reestablishing  the  century- 
old  feud  and  rivalries  among  such  nations: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Republican  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Nevada  hereby  adopts 
and  recommends  to  the  National  Republican 
Committee  for  adoption  an  American  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policy: 

“1.  A  domestic  (national)  policy. 

“A.  The  flexible-import-fee  principle,  based 
upon  fair  and  reasonable  competition,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  reorganized  experienced 
tariff  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Authority,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  long  established  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  adjusts  freight  rates  for  the  car¬ 
riers  on  a  basis  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Congress,  of  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investments,  to  be  substituted  for  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended.  Under 
the  flexible-import-fee  principle  a  market  is 
immediately  established  for  the  goods  of 
foreign  nations  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition  with  our  own — they 
cannot  in  good  conscience  ask  for  more. 

“2.  A  foreign  (international)  policy — as  a 
condition  of  further  aid  to  Europe. 

“A.  Integrity  of  private  investments. 

“B.  A  United  States  of  Europe — including 
Germany  without  trade  barriers  of  any  kind. 

“C.  Free  convertibility  of  the  European 
currencies  in  the  terms  of  the  dollar. 

“D.  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — subject  only  to  the 
action  of  such  individual  nations;  be  it 
further 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  so-called  bipartisan 
policy,  including  the  support  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  three-part  free-trade  program  has 
destroyed  our  traditional  floor-under-wages 
policy  and  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  Party;  and  that  the 
haphazard  lowering  of  the  import  fees  and 
tariffs,  without  regard  to  the  differential  of 
the  cost  of  production  due  largely  to  the 
difference  in  living  standards  of  this  country 
and  the  foreign  competitive  nations,  has 
severely  injured  the  mining,  petroleum,  agri¬ 
cultural,  textiles,  pottery,  lumber,  precision 
instruments,  and  many  other  industries, 
thereby  causing  unusual  unemployment  and 
loss  of  taxable  property;  and  that  we  are,  by 
our  own  actions,  removing  the  floor  under 
wages  and  investments  in  this  Nation  and 
in  effect  transferring  American  jobs  to  for¬ 
eign  soil.” 

Excerpts  From  Resolutions  Adopted  at  the 

Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nevada 

State  Farm  Bureau,  Ely,  Nev.,  December 

2,  1949 

DOMESTIC  and  foreign  policy 
Resolution  17 

Whereas  the  selective  free-trade  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  Department,  based 
upon  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as 
lowering  the  American  living  standards 
through  the  lowering  of  wages  and  is  caus¬ 
ing  unemployment  and  a  subsequent  decline 
in  the  demand  for  agricultural  products: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Nevada  State  Farm 
Bureau  adopts  and  recommends  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  support  a 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  containing  the 
following  features: 

I.  Foreign  policy: 

(a)  Protection  of  private  investments  in 
foreign  countries. 
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(b)  Free  convertibility  of  European  cur¬ 
rencies  in  terms  of  dollars. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  European  nations 
into  a  United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  eras¬ 
ing  of  all  present  trade  barriers. 

(d)  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  subject  only  to  the  action 
of  the  individual  nations. 

XI.  National  policy: 

.  (a)  Set  up  a  flexible  import  fee  which 
would  be  based  upon  “fair  and  reasonable” 
competition  administered  by  a  reorganized, 
experienced  tariff  commission  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  long-established  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  adjusts  freight  rates 
for  the  carriers  on  a  basis  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Congress,  of  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  the  investment.  Under  a  flexible- 
import-fee  principle,  a  market  is  imme¬ 
diately  established  for  the  goods  of  foreign 
nations  on  a  basis  of  “fair  and  reasonable” 
competition  with  our  own — other  nations  in 
good  conscience  cannot  ask  for  more.  By 
so  doing,  America’s  domestic  agricultural 
market  would  be  greatly  stabilized  and  cease 
to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  world  surpluses. 
We  are  a  land  of  agricultural  abundance 
striving  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
unparalleled  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  lowering  of  import  fees 
and  tariffs  without  regard  to  the  differential 
of  the  cost  of  production  due  largely  to  the 
difference  in  living  standards  of  this  Nation 
and  of  foreign  competitive  nations  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  our  agricultural  mar¬ 
kets  as  well  as  those  of  other  industries, 
thereby  causing  unemployment  and  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  American  farmer. 

Pioche,  Nev.,  January  17, 1950. 
Senator  G.  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  By  unanimous  vote  Pioche  Un¬ 
ion,  Local  No.  407,  CIO,  disapprove  part  4 
plan  of  the  President  which  includes  the 
International  Trade  Organization  agreement 
and  urge  that  you  do  everything  possible  to 
substitute  flexible  import  fee  as  outlined  in 
your  talk  at  Pioche,  Nev.,  on  December  15, 
1949. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  L.  Hutchings, 
President,  Local  No.  407. 

East  Ely,  Nev.,  January  19, 1950. 
Senator  Malone, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building: 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  White  Pine  County 
Central  Labor  Council.  Whereas  the  selec¬ 
tive  free-trade  policy  is  removing  the  floor 
from  under  American  wages  and  investments, 
causing  unemployment  and  loss  of  taxable 
property,  and  whereas  the  haphazard  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  import  fees  and  tariffs  without 
regard  to  the  differential  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  living 
standards  of  this  country  and  foreign  com¬ 
petitive  nations  has  severely  injured  the  non- 
ferrous  mining  industry:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  telegram  be  sent  to  each 
of  our  national  Senators  asking  them  to  do 
what  they  can  toward  correcting  this  deploi  - 
able  situation. 

Doug  Hawkins, 

President,  White  Pine  County  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Council. 


Local  Lodge  No.  705, 

International  Association 

op  Machinists, 

Sparks,  Nev.,  September  16,  1949. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  legislative  committee  of  Local 
Lodge  No.  705,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  Sparks,  Nev.,  reported  favorably 


on  the  matter  of  the  flexible  import  fee. 
Whereupon  the  membership  unanimously 
instructed  the  legislative  committee  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  Local  Lodge  No.  705,  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists,  Sparks, 
Nev.,  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
flexible  import  fee. 

The  legislative  committee  wishes  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  for  his  hard  work  and 
initiative. 

Yours  truly, 

Satirios  Soukaros, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

George  H.  Shelton, 

John  L.  Robertson, 
Legislative  Committee. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  January  12,  1950. 
United  States  Senator  George  W.  Malone, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  support  a  flexible  import 
and  export  tariff  bill  for  protection  of  our 
domestic  industries  and  curtailment  of  for¬ 
eign  spending. 

Helen  E.  Craner, 

Secretary  Property  Owners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  Clark  County,  Nev. 

Mr.  President,  in  summation  I  \/ant 
to  say  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  point  4 — the  Marshall  plan  or 
EC  A — the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
as  extended,  the  ITO,  or  the  sterling  debt 
separately. 

They  must  be  considered  as  a  pattern. 

To  stop  this  stupid  combination,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  flexible 
import-fee  principle  must  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
as  extended,  and  the  President’s  “must” 
legislation — the  passage  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization — must  be 
stopped. 
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|  A  message  from  the  Souse  of  Repre^- 

sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Housestein  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  thesjoint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  476)  making  ttem- 
porary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes.. 

PORARY  APPROPRIATIONS,  1950—' 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I 
Submit  a  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  476,  making  temporary 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1950.  The  conferees  were 
.unanimous.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
conference  report, 

J  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th.p  report 
Will  be  read  for,  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

f  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  J.  Res.  476)  making  temporary  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  line  9  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  before  the  colon,  insert  the  follow- 


ng:  except  that  this  proviso  shall  no 

i  pply  to  appropriations  included  in  such  b 
H.  R.  8567)  for  "fighting  forest  fires’ 
>artment  of  Agriculture,  and  “Office  of  the 
lousing  Expediter”  but  no  funds  may  be 
ised  to  pay  compensation  of  any  employee 
n  a  grade  higher  than  the  grade  or  such 
smployee  on  May  22,  1950,  and  no  funds 
lerein  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  officers  or 
smployees  of  the  Office  of  Housing  Expedit- 
;r  for  periods  after  June  30,  1950”;  and 
;he  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Kenneth  McKellar, 

Carl  Hayden, 

Styles  Bridges,  / 

Homer  Ferguson,  / 

Managers  on  the  Part  6f  the  Senate. 
Clarence  Cannon, 

Albert  Thoma/ 

W.  F.  Norfell/ 

Jamie  L.  Witten, 

John  Taber, 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth, 
Managers  on  ttye  Part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted,  the  President  has 
signed  p.  247,  and  there  wras,  therefore, 
create^  a  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
greatly  promote  the  progress  of  science 
through  scientific  research;  it  will,  un¬ 
questionably,  advance  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  It  will  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
ifect  and  will  do  much  to  secure  our 
’national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  proper  distribution  of 
contracts  carrying  on  the  basic  scientific 
research  activities  to  all  sections  of  this 
United  States  will  cause  a  progressive 
growth  and  improvement  of  agriculture, 
will  promote  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  markets,  and  economic  improve¬ 
ments  by  creating  new  industries,  and 
it  may  well  provide  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  which  American  higher  edu¬ 
cation  has  faced  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

In  marking  up  the  achievements  of  the 
ghty-first  Congress  and'  the  President 
ofSthe  United  States  it  can  well  be  said 
thalwwe  have,  together,  created  a  new, 
modern,  forward-looking  vehicle  for 
American  scientific  progress. 

ThrouWi  future  years  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  the  President  of  th^Jnited 
States  wilD.be  congratulated  time  and 
time  and  tints  again  on  their  vision  and 
determinationVo  provide  a  potentially 
vigorous  meansSof  further  accelerating 
development  of  American  centers  of  sci¬ 
entific  competences 
These  remarks,  Mi';  President,  and  our 
vital  concern  today  nmst  be  directed  as 
to  how  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  to  be  administered.  Per  it  is  W’ithin 
the  broad  grant  of.  authority  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  that  specific  policy  de¬ 
cisions  can  turn  the  progranT\either  to 
fulfillment  of  challenge  or  to  thevuecipi- 
tation  of  a  major  crisis  to  Amerio&n  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  in  some 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  analyze  and  ex¬ 
plain  these  elements  of  potential  chal- 
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lange  and  crisis.  The  investment  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  fundamental  and 
applied  research  is  going  to  vitally  affect 
geographic  points  where  scientific  per¬ 
sonnel  and  research  facilities  are  con¬ 
centrated. 

The  structure  of  American  graduate 
schools  will  be  directly  and  deeply  af¬ 
fected.  » 

Research  contracts  and  grants  will 
bring  to  particular  university  centers  a 
new  vitality  and  drawing  power,  both 
for  the  faculty  and  the  student  body. 
The  general  strengthening  of  a  number 
of  academic  specialties  should  be  a  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  in  such  institutional 
centers. 

A  short  view,  and  I  think  the  wrong 
approach,  to  this  matter  would  suggest 
that  the  national  welfare  might  best  be 
served  by  giving  further  stimulation  to 
the  national  centers  of  scientific  compe¬ 
tence  which  have  already  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  which,  by  and  large,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  in  number  and  do  not 
represent  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  at  such  national  scien¬ 
tific  centers,  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  research  by  individuals 
and  teams  might  begin  to  focus  on  scien¬ 
tific  problems  of  a  fundamental  and 
applied  nature. 

However,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  educational  viewpoint  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  my  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  that  such  an  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  definitely  be  unwise. 

Our  principal  national  university  cen¬ 
ters  for  research  are,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrated  in  the  New  England  and 
middle  western  regions  and  on  the  west 
coast.  Within  these  regions  few  more 
than  a  dozen  institutions  harbor  a  large 
proportion  of  America’s  best  scientific 
minds,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

Compared  to  these  concentrations  of 
strength,  the  southern  universities,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  have  less  claim 
to  distinction  among  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of  the 
institutions  in  these  areas  have,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  followed  patterns  of  development 
different  from  those  of  our  university 
research  centers  usually  considered  to  be 
tops  by  national  standards. 

Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  but,  in 
fact,  the  outstanding  reasons  for  this 
situation  have  been  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cientxfinancial  resources  and  pfie  lack  of 
opportunity  to  work  as  important  parts 
of  the  Nation’s  team  of  scientific  per¬ 
sonnel  on  research  projects  "vital  to  the 
national  welfare. 

Not  with  any  intention  to  be  critical 
but  to  point  out  the  Unequal  distribution 
of  medical  research  funds  granted  by 
the  United  State#  Public  Health  Service 
for  the  years  1039  to  1949,  we  find  that 
of  total  funds/in  the  amount  of  $36,500,- 
000,  that  eight  and  one-half  million,  or 
23.2  percent^  was  granted  to  three  Middle 
Atlantic  iftates,  while  less  than  two  mil¬ 
lion,  or  t>  percent,  was  made  available  to 
the  eight  Mountain  States. 

And  this  is  roughly  the  pattern  fol¬ 
lowed  in  distribution  of  all  scientific 
grants,  both  public  and  private. 


Further  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  scientific  research  funds  is  noted  in 
that  while  the  three  Middle  Atlantic 
States  received  23  percent,  9  South  At¬ 
lantic  States  received  approximately  one- 
half  that  amount,  or  12.6  percent. 

'  Should  a  distribution  of  these  funds 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  States  involved,  the  south  Atlantic 
group  would  have  received  three  times 
the  amount  granted  the  three  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

And  again  we  find  the  east  north  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  States — five  in  number — 
receiving  18  percent  of  total'  funds  dis¬ 
tributed,  while  the  East  South  Central 
States — four  in  number — received  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  that  amount, 
or  less  than  4  percent. 

May  I  reiterate  that  no  criticism  is 
intended  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  varying  amounts 
contributed  to  States,  for  I  realize  that 
funds  are  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  close 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  to  do  research  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power,  facilities,  equipment,  and  re¬ 
search  output. 

In  a  report  to  the  President  on  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  Research,  volume'  3  of 
Scienceand  Public  Policy,  the  President’s 
Scientifife  Research  Board,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  distribution  of  physical  and 
technological  science  research,  I  find 

comments,  as  follows: 

\  / 

First,  this  trend  will  deplete  still  further 
the  resources  of  the  smaller  schools  and  firms 
whose  contribution  is  essential  to  maintain 
our  scientific  advantage;  and  it  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  make  it  possible  for  the  larger  insti¬ 
tutions  to  undertake  the  necessary  total  re¬ 
search  and  teaching. 

Second,  it  will,  choke  off  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pansion  and  dispersal  of  research  facilities 
and  hinder  widespread  dissemination  of  re¬ 
search  results.  Research  today  eanot  flour¬ 
ish  if  confined  to  small  quarters.  'Alt  cannot 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  cross-fertilization  and 
intellectual  interchange  unless  conducted  on 
a  wide  and  open  stage. 

Third,  concentration  of  contracts  may  jar o- 
vide  various  undeserved  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  to  large  contractors,  including  training 
of  personnel,  employment  of  scientists  and \ 
technicians  under  better  conditions,  sharing 
of  overhead  and  patent  possibilities  arising 
from  Government-sponsored  and  financed 
research.  This  situation  must  also  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  the  light  of  the  national  antitrust 
and  antimonopoly  policy. 

Finally,  the  national  defense  against  the 
possibilities  of  atomic  warfare  and  pin-point 
bombing  call  for  wide  geographic  dispersion 
of  essential  facilities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  pursuing 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  timely 
indeed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
has  become  law,  and  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  and,  I  hope,  highly  valuable  effort 
in  the  field  of  science,  training  of  more 
personnel,  and  development  of  greater 
scientific  research  is  about  to  begin. 
However,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  mind  my  reading  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  portion  of  the  act  itself 


which  emphasizes  the  point  which  he 
has  just  made,  namely,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  as  it  is  indeed  directed  by  the 
act,  that  the  use  of  the  very  considerable 
funds  provided  and  the  very  consider¬ 
able  program  inaugurated  by  this  act 
shall  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
present  concentration,  but/shall  elim¬ 
inate  such  concentration  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  giving  emphasis  to  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  research  and  technical  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  object  to  my  making  this  insertion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  so 
that  he  may  make  such  an  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  part  of  the  act  to  which  I  had  ref¬ 
erence  is  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of 
Public- "Law  507,  which  is  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

In  exercising  the  authority  and  discharg¬ 
ing  the  functions  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  to  strengthen 
the  basic  research  and  education  in  the  sci¬ 
ences,  including  independent  research  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  throughout  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and 
to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  such  re¬ 
search  and  education. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  because  it  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  the  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  this  act  was  giving  a  man¬ 
date  to  the  new  Board,  which  will  soon 
be  set  up  by  appointment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  eliminate  concentration  among 
the  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
other  institutions  which  at  present  carry 
on  scientific  research  and  education,  for 
the  excellent  reasons  which  the  Senator 
has  already  given. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

During  World  War  n  the  burden  of 
university  research  in  America  was  borne 
by  New  England  and  middle  western 
institutions.  The  process  of  further 
concentration  of  scientific  competence 
and  facilities  in  these  particular  areas 
was,  therefore,  greatly  accelerated. 

,  Even  since  the  war  this  trend  of  con¬ 
centration  has  continued  in  the  award¬ 
ing  of  research  contracts  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  may  I  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  and  the  attention 
of  the  yet  to  be  named  National  Science 
Board  am|  its  Director,  whoever  they  or 
he  may  beV^that  at  this  very  moment  a 
few  well  placed  atomic  bombs  could  de¬ 
liver  what  migtot  be  a  fatal  blow  to  Amer¬ 
ican  scientific  potential. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  a  major  part  of  our 
scientific  leadership  and  facilities  could 
thus  be  entirely  destwyed. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  National  Science 
Board,  and  its  Directors,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  long-range  faew,  and  I  am 
sure  the  view  of  the  majoMy  of  educa¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States,  tnbjproper  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  seem  to  calftor  find¬ 
ing  a  way  of  systematically  building  uni¬ 
versity  scientific  centers  in  each  df  the 
major  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Such  a  policy  may  make  the  problems 
of  the  Foundation  somewhat  more  com- 
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policy  making,  and  as  directed  in  the  act, 
“shall  be  so  selected  as  to  provide  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  views  of  scientific  lead¬ 
ers  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation.” 

I  have  just  quoted  the  language  of  the 
act,  and  it  was  also  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  has  been  emphasized  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
time,  when  our  Nation  apparently  is 
about  to  set  forth  upon  the  effort,  under 
the  President’s  point  4  program,  to  aid 
in  technical  training  and  the  furnishing 
of  technical  skills  and  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  and  assistance  to  the\nderde- 
veloped  areas  of  the  world,  not’just  in 
this  Nation,  particular  emphasis  can  be 
and  should  be  properly  placed  onSfhe 
fact  that  we  need  to  develop  more  scien¬ 
tifically  trained  persons  of  our  ownih. 
The  best  we  have  will  not  be  enough  to 
live  up  to  the  world  need.  I  believe  that 
in  this  program  there  lies  a  chance  to 
enlist  the  facilities  of  the  great  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  throughout  the  Nation 
and  to  offer  opportunity  to  those  youths 
throughout  the  Nation  who  may  have 
particular  genius  or  capacity  in  the  field 
of  scientific  research  and  learning. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  ability 
and  genius  and  ambition  to  do  great 
things  and  new  things  in  untried  ways 
does  not  exist  on  a  basis  of  State  or  re¬ 
gional  lines,  but  there  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  spot  in 
our  Nation  as  in  our  great  centers  of 
population  young  Americans  who  will  be 
attracted  by  the  chance  to  serve  their 
Nation  and  mankind  by  engaging  in 
various  scientific  careers. 

I  hope  this  particular  effort  will  be 
emphasized  as  one  in  which  the  Nation 
is  seeking  ambition  and  talent  and  is 
trying  to  develop  the  latent  genius  of 
young  Americans  who,  if  developed 
along  scientific  lines,  may  render  great 
service  not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Again  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  for  his  worthwhile 
contribution. 

In  commenting  on  where  unknown 
and  undiscovered  scientists  mriy  be 
found,  I  should  like  to  say  that  when 
Thomas  Edison,  while  a  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  on  a  side  track,  so  to  speak,  away 
out  in  Carbon  County,  Wyb.,  years  and 
years  ago  discovered  and  developed  and 
perfected  the  transmission  in  opposite 
directions  of  messages  on  telegraph 
lines. 

Specifically,  therefore,  in  awarding 
grants  and  fellowships  f0r  research  the 
Foundation  will  Serve  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  best  anchiulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
act  by  distributing  its  aid  and  assistance 
in  such  a  stray  as  to  stimulate  dicovery 
and  strengthening  of  education  in  all 
areas,  atf’d  particularly  to  the  smaller  and 
less  developed  States. 

Grants  and  fellowship  awards  only  to 
the  larger  institutions  with  proven  re¬ 
search  success  deprive  the  smaller  schools 
and  younger  investigators  of  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  contribute,  and  may  well  de¬ 
prive  the  Nation  of  the  research  views 
of  many  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not, 
choose  to  go  to  the  well-established 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and'  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  except  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Board,  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  and  they  turn  to  the 
Board  a  vehicle  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  this  Nation,  the  possibilities  of 
which  have  never  been  remotely  equaled 
in  this  or  any  other  nation,  and  if  the 
Board,  in  its  wisdom,  sees  fit  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  act  to  include  all  areas  of 
our  great  country  in  the  various  grants 
and  scholarships  at  its  disposal  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  forward  advancement 
in  scientific  research  and  development 
which  the  Congress  expects  and  looks 
confidently  to  i  to  accomplish. 

WINNING  THE  COLD  WAR— VI 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
colloquy  cn  this  floor  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 


your  letter,  which  would  be  involved  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  program  of  assistance  of  this  kind. 

Regardless  of  such  difficulties,  some  of 
which  are  common  to  any  program  lot  as¬ 
sistance  to  China,  your  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  merit  the  continuing  attent/on  and 
consideration  of  the  Department. /  you  may 
be  assured  that  In  our  attempt  t/>  find  some 
means  of  assisting  China  they'' will  not  be 
overlooked. 

If  the  idea,  or  any  similar  idea  arising 
in  the  Department  ory6’oming  from  the 
outside,  were  ever  seriously  considered, 
no  evidence  ever  appeared  in  the  form 
of  action.  Certainly  not  the  whole,  and 
almost  as  certajtUy  no  smallest  part  of 
the  plan  was  ever  undertaken. 

In  form,  tire  situation  resembled  that 
which  we  /were  facing  in  Greece  at 
about  the/same  time.  In  both  cases  we 
were  seating  to  aid  a  people  whose  gov- 
ernmqpt  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
deal, ■‘with.  In  both  cases  the  country 
wa/ravaged  by  bands  of  guerrillas  armed 
arfd  organized  from  the  outside.  In  both 


mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  written  a  .  Countries  the  miserable,  suffering  popu- 
".letter  to  General  Marshall,  then  Secre-  lation  was  divided  in  its  sympathies,  but 
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fcary  of  State,  offering  suggestions  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  Chinese  situation,  which  \yas 
then  deteriorating  rapidly.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  read  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  pdint,  since  there  are  some  lines  of 
parallelism  between  conditions  in  great 
China  then  and  little  Indochiiia  now.  I 
proceed  with  the  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  a  graduate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Business  Advisqry  Council  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  dinner  last  evening 
and  listen  to  yourSgatisfying  frank  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Chinese  situation.  Of  course,  the 
satisfying  thing  abquV  it  was  your  frank¬ 
ness.  The  situation:  itself  is  incredibly  diffi¬ 
cult. 

I  have  the  temerity,  nevertheless,  to  pass 
on  to  you  some'vague  thoughts  which  have 
been  going  through  my  mind.. 

Would  it  *>e  possible  to  clear  a  restricted 
area  of  Chjtha  of  Communist  military  strength 
and  mark  off  that  area  for  assistance  and 
reconstruction?  It  might  be  frdm  the 
Yangtze  River  south  or  perhaps  an  ale  a  of 
50  to'  100  miles  north  of  the  Yangtze  rr&ght 
be  ‘  included.  If  transportation,  supporting 
coal  mines,  and  cotton  textiles,  for  instance, 
could  be  reconstituted  in  that  area,  it  would' 


longing  far  more  for  peace  and  a  chance 
to  produce  than  for  either  the  existing 
order  or  the  foreign  ideology  which  were 
grinding  them  between  the  upper  and 
nether  stones. 

In  Greece,  despite  difficulties  and  false 
moves,  we  have  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  In  China,  with  no  such  plan 
of  action,  we  have  failed  miserably.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  the  problem  was  more  difficult. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  much  bigger.  For 
another  thing  the  failings  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  were  much  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  history  and  customs 
of  the  country.  The  Communists  won 
over  the  people  on  promises  of  agrarian 
reform  and  peace.  There  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  persuade  the  Nationalist 
Government,  with  our  active  assistance, 
to  offer  performance  of  peace  and  peace¬ 
ful  production  to  expanding  areas  of 
that  unhappy  country.  If  we  made  the 
effort,  it  is  not  recorded.  If  we  made 
the  effort  and  failed  to  get  acceptance, 
at  least  our  consciences  would  now  be 
clear  in  the  matter. 


form  a  basis  for  reviving  normal  living  for  now  comes  Indochina.  Within 


many  millions  of  harassed  people. 

The  difficulties  are  obvious.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  close  supervision  on  our  part  to  make 
sure  the  assistance  is  not  poured  down  the 
military  rat  hole.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  such  supervision  to  be  politically  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recruit  and  organize 
the  necessary  supervision.  Recognizing 
these  difficulties  and  others  which  your  ex¬ 
perience  would  suggest,  it  might  still  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  faint  hopes  in  the 
Chinese  situation. 

General  Marshall’s  reply  was  in 
friendly  terms  but  noncommittal.  I 
quote : 

Dear  Senator  Flanders:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  June  12,  1947,  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  assistance  to  China. 

The  suggestions  you  make  in  regard  to 
the  demarcation  of  certain  areas  in  China 
where  we  could  concentrate  American  as¬ 
sistance  for  purposes  of  reconstruction  are 
very  pertinent  ones.  The  Department  has 
had  under  consideration  a  program  such  as 
that  outlined  in  your  letter,  but  has  found 
itself  confronted  with  some  very  obvious 
difficulties,  including  those  mentioned  in 


many  differences,  certain  parallels 
wftti  the  Chinese  and  Greek  situations 
mar-die  discerned.  Once  more  the  ag- 
gressibp  is  inspired  from  without.  Once 
more  ifikstrength  seems  to  rest  on  popu¬ 
lar  dissatisfaction.  Once  more  endless 
military  engagements  lead  to  no  decision, 
even  thoug&J the  armies  of  one  of  the 
great  powers  a^e  engaged. 

Here  again  tft^re  would  seem  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  clegr  up  and  protect  from 
guerrilla  attack  thevjnost  highly  produc¬ 
tive  areas  of  the  coiiptry.  This  applies 
to  the  cotton  areas,  among  others,  but 
above  all  to  the  rice  arefc,s.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  have  immense  importance  to  the 
people  of  eastern  Asia  and -to  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  themselves.  \ 

Along  with  clearing  and  protecting 
these  limited  productive  areas  must  go 
a  campaign  of  benefit  to  the  people.  A 
talk  with  an  ECA  friend  who  was  on  the 
recent  mission  to  that  land  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  most  useful,  the 
most  appreciated  and  the  least  expensive 
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service  we  can  render  the  people  would 
be  a  medical  mission.  This  would  net 
involve  building,  equipping,  staffing  and 
operating  hospitals.  Something  more 
simple,  something  more  widespread  is 
needed.  There  is,  literally,  no'medicine 
in  rural  Indochina.  What  there  was  no 
longer  is.  These  basic  medical  missions 
should  serve  the  recovered  and  protected 
areas.  They  should  follow  close  behind 
the  armed  forces  in  every  advance.  The 
native  people  should  have  this  good  rea¬ 
son  to  be  glad  when  the  French  armies 
appear. 

Another  opportunity  may  lie  in  im¬ 
proving  the  agriculture  .of  this  region. 
The  traditional  cultivation  of  the  rice 
paddies  is  so  long  established  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  crop,  that  not  irrych  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  could  be  \ianaged. 
But  with  the  cotton  at  least,  akd  with 
other  crops,  there  are  the  same  ^van-  . 
tages  to  be  gained  which  were  gained  by  . 
the  Russians  in  their  improvement  of  tire  | 
agriculture  of  north  China.  Again, 
in  the  medical  mission,  this  is  not  a" 
question  of  tractors  and  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  apparatus.  Improved  hand  imple¬ 
ments  would  go  a  long  way. 

What  is  needed  is  agricultural  mis¬ 
sionaries  along  with  the  medical  mission¬ 
aries.  As  always  and  as  everywhere,  the 
men  under  the  command  of  the  Politburo  j 
make  themselves  initially  acceptable  to  \ 
the  people  of  the  region,  no  matter  what  • 
their  ultimate  objective  or  their  ultimate 
relationships  may  be.  They  know 
enough  to  know  that  military  subjection  | 
will  not  work  in  this  area.  The  question 
is,  Do  we  know  as  much  as  the  Soviet 
authorities?  That  question  will  be  an-  1 
swered  not  by  argument  and  debate  but 
by  results.  If  we  succeed  in  making 
our  appearance  a  welcome  event  to  the  ' 
people  of  Indochina,  we  shall  have 
learned  the  lession.  If  we  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  our  cause  is  lost. 

Again  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  : 
the  French  authorities  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  policies  and  such  assistance.  Yet  j 
they,  and  we,  grossly  misread  the  lessons  5 
of  the  modern  world  if  we  continue  to  \ 
act  in  the  belief  that  a  military  victory 
can  hold  a  territory  or  engage  the  alle-  > 
giance  of  a  people.  In  these  days  in 
which  we  live  armies  can  defend  only 
territories  and  people  /,’hile  the  positive 
steps  of  economic  recovery  and  unforced  [ 
popular  support  ar£  being  generated. 
For  our  age  peace  c£n  be  attained  by  no  ■ 
other  means. 

In  drawing  a  parallel  between  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  that/which  was  met  by  the  ! 
loan  to  Greece, /we  must  admit  that  the 
political  situation  is  much  more  difficult  • 
to  handle.  \ye  must  persuade  ourselves  I 
and  the  French  Government  jointly  that  j 
purely  military  operations  will  never  | 
succeed.  We  must  persuade  them  and  ; 
ourselves/that  only  popular  support  will 
succeed.  '  We  must  persuade  them  and  j 
ourselves  that  the  slow  task  of  finding 
and  developing  native  administrative  ; 
ability  has  to  start  at  once.  All  this  is  | 
difficult.  It  may  seem  to  be  almost  im-  t 
possible.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  possible  | 
way  to  success,  and  we  must  proceed  | 
with  this  knowledge  and  in  this  spirit. 

Economic  forces  work  in  our  favor. 
The  surplus  food  produced  by  a  peace-  ' 


ful  Indochina  is  badly  needed  by  Ja¬ 
pan.  That  country,  in  turn,  can  easily 
provide  the  consumer  goods  which  Indo¬ 
china  is  not  equipped  to  produce.  How  • 
much  better,  how  much  more  natural,  is  ' 
this  interchange  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  Asia  than  is  the  attempt  to  foi^ce  mar¬ 
kets  for  Japanese  industry  into  our  own  ’ 
competing  industrial  population?  Why 
are  we  so  blind? 

Indochina  is  the  focal  point  today  in 
the  offensive  of  the  men  of  the  Politburo.  . 
If  they  win,-  the  great  surplus  of  rice  goes  - 
to  the  Communists.  If  they  win,  the 
strongest  dike  against /the  southward ! 
sweep  of  the  Comm/nists  has  been 
breached,  southeast  Asia  and  Malasia 
are  lost,  and  Burma  and  India  are  tot¬ 
tering  to  their  fall.  / 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  need 
wi'n  /  -  - 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  . 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign 
economic  assistance.  * 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  debating  the  bill  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  conference  report  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  I  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  more  speakers  in  the 
future.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  and  have  it  read 
from  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Die 
clerk  will  read  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  the  calendar  day  of 
Thursday,  May  25,  1950,  at  the  hour  of  4:30 
o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote, 
without  further  debate,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide  foreign  economic 
assistance;  that  the  Senate  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  business  today  take  a  recess  until  11 
o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow  (May  25);  and  that 
the  time  between  11  a.  m.  and  4:30  p.  m.  be 
divided  as  follows;  2(4  hours  for  those 
favoring  the  report  and  3  hours  for  those 
opposed  thereto,  to  be  controlled,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  Mr.  Connally  (Texas)  and  Mr. 
Millikin  (Colorado).  (May  24,  1950.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
my  colleagues  vote  on  the  EGA  confer¬ 
ence  report,  which  will  be  at  4:30  tomor¬ 
row  afternoon,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  how  desperately  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  sweeping  delegation  of 
power  included  under  the  provisions  of 
point  4,  in  this  ECA  authorization  act. 

No  one  has  more  clearly  stated  the 
need  for  more  study  of  this  matter  than 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  point  4  April  28,  1950,  when 
he'  brought  home  to  all  of  us  what  a 
complicated  mess  we  are  in  so  far  as 
our  international  hand-out  schemes  are 
concerned. 

These  schemes  have  become  so  in¬ 
volved  that  neither  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  nor  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  know  where  we  stand. 


I  want  to  recall  the  words  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  in  his  speech  of 
April  28  to  prove  this  point: 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson  ]  had  the  foresight  last  August 
to  ask  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  secure 
information  for  him  concerning  United 
States  technical  assistance  and  exchange 
programs  for  certain  other  foreign  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact 
that  it  took  the  Director  of  the  Budget  6 
months  to  gather  the  material  and  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  February  8. 

This,  I  think,  might  well  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  many  different  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  involved  in  one  way 
or  another. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the 
figures  the  Senator  from  Michigan  received 
and  which  he  was  good  enough  a  few  days 
ago  to  read  into  the  Record  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  for  State,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Judiciary  with  other  figures  which 
have  been  furnished  me. 

It  is  extremely  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  we  not 
able  to  get  a  clear  and  honest  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  already 
underwriting  point  4  projects,  all  over 
the  world,  but  we  still  are  bombarded 
with  propaganda  which  continues  to  jus¬ 
tify  point  4  as  another  innocent  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  foreign  hand-out  schemes  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  this  point  4  program 
has  been  smuggled  into  ECA  for  wholly 
different  reasons. 

We  should  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  point  4  is  tacked  onto  a  program 
which  is  supposed  to  die  in  1952,  the  ECA 
program. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  us  to  ignore  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tions  of  our  present  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  what  he  intends  to  encompass 
under  this  point  4  provision. 

On  January  12,  1950,  Dean  Acheson 
delivered  an  address  before  the  National 
Press  Club. 

During  the  question  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Acheson  attempted  to  lump 
all  the  questions  which  were  asked  into 
one  big  bundle,  and  answered  them  by 
saying : 

I  have  tried  to  talk  about  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  and  what  we  intend  to  do 
so  far  as  we  can  in  the  future. 

What  I  have  said,  I  think,  indicates  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  effort  and  a  continuity  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  from  the  Congress 
broader  and  wider  powers  and  more  support 
to  do  what  we  have  been  doing  more  vig¬ 
orously. 

The  President  has  a  fund  of  $75,000,000 
which  is  available. 

We  are  asking  Congress  under  the  point 
4  program  for  authority  and  further  funds 
and  we  are  going  ahead  along  the  lines  that 
we  have  gone  ahead  in  the  past  but  we  hope 
with  greater  power  and  greater  resources  and 
greater  funds. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  know  that 
Mr.  Gordon  Gray  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  and  a  special  policy  group 
in  the  State  Department  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Acheson,  to  draft  a 
program  to  take  over  where  ECA  leaves 
off  in  1952. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proj¬ 
ects  anticipated  under  point  4  will  form 
the  basis  for  this  new  international 
scheme  when  ECA  is  formally  termi¬ 
nated. 
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Third,  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
few  weeks  our  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  in  London,  forcing  an  agreement 
with  Atlantic  Pact  powers  to  draw  into 
one  over-all  program  our  economic, 
financial,  and  military  aid. 

This  program  also,  for  the  first  time, 
attempts  to  relate  what  our  right  hand 
has  been  doing  in  Europe,  with  what  our 
left  hand  has  been  doing  in  the  Far  East. 

Today,  I  believe,  Mr.  Bevin  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  England  is  going  to  seek 
recognition  for  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  yet  Mr.  Acheson 
just  left  London,  where  he  had  worked 
out  an  over-all  program  which  will  in¬ 
volve  our  economic,  our  financial,  and 
our  military  aid. 

Fourth,  this  new  adventure  in  total 
diplomacy  will  saddle  us  with  a  whole* 
new  series  of  economic  and  financial 
burdens  at  the  very  time  when  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  warns  us  we  are  so  far 
overextended  and  we  have  promised  so 
much  more  than  we  can  possibly  deliver 
that  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  collapse. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  give 
my  colleagues  a  clear  picture  of  how 
staggering  these  new  involvements  and 
financial  burdens  will  become  if  we 
TJiindly  underwrite  point  4  by  dragging 
it  by  the  heels  into  this  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

February  13, 1850,  the  New  York  Times 
commented  on  President  Truman’s  inau¬ 
gural  address  and  his  plea  for  point  4, 
by  asking,  “Why  was  President  Truman 
so  concerned  about  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  underdeveloped  countries?” 

The  New  York  Times  went  on  to  say: 

The  fact  is  that  the  age-old  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  masses  of  these  areas  have  been 
aggravated  by  new  conditions.  First,  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  have  grown  shockingly  worse. 
Next,  the  people,  of  Asia,  the  Far  East,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
*  *  *  are  learning  for  the  first  time  how 

wretched  they  are.  Practically  the  whole 
underprivileged  world  is  seething  with 
unrest. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  a  picture  of  how 
staggering  and  impossible  the  task  is 
which  the  administration  is  asking  us  to 
assume  under  the  point  4  program,  I 
want  to  read  the  following  facts  into 
the  Record  from  a  report  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association  by  Harold  H. 
Hutcheson : 

The  underdeveloped  areas  contain  about 
three-quarters  of  the  world’s  population, 
which  is  about  2,200,000,000  people.  Yet 
they  conduct  only  about  13  percent  of  world 
trade.  They  account  for  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  world  manufactures.  The  average 
person  in  these  areas  uses  each  year  $7  worth 
of  factory  made  goods,  compared  to  $104 
worth  elsewhere  in  the  world.  .  The  average 
income  is  about  $100,  compared  to  $1,300  in 
the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a  living, 
compared  to  about  one-fifth  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  production  per  acre  is  the  lowest 
in  the  world.  Their  soil  is  overworked  and 
they  lack  fertilizer,  water,  farm  machinery, 
and  transportation.  Sanitation  and  health 
standards  are  extremely  low.  Some  of  the 
countries  are  the  most  densely  populated  on 
earth.  An  official  of  the  United  Nations’ 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  estimates 
that  in  order  to  provide  a  normal  diet  in 
1960  the  food  supply  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  90  percent,  taking  population  growth 
into  consideration.  The  governments  must 


spend  what  money  is  available  to  import 
necessities  and  thus  have  no  opportunity  to 
build  up  their  productive  facilities.  For 
revenue  practically  all  of  them  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  commodity  taxes.  An  income  tax 
is  impossible,  since  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  less  than  a.  subsistence  income. 

That  is  a  picture  of  the  situation  we 
are  supposed  to  correct,  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  things  we  are  asked  to  do  all 
over  the  world. 

Sixth.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the 
United  States  Senate  realized  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  how  point  4  fits  into  the  com¬ 
munistic  blueprint  for  the  destruction  of 
the  western  world.  I  am  convinced 
from  the  evidence  which  I  am  about  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  that  point  4 
is  not  only  part  of  the  communistic  plan 
to  force  America  to  spend  itself  into 
bankruptcy  and  into  financial  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  point  4  also  cannot  be  dissoci¬ 
ated  from  the  tragic  collapse  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  interests  in  China. 

On  April  27,  1950,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Earl  Browder,  jailbird,  perjurer,  traitor, 
admitted  that  he  had  served  as  an  in¬ 
termediary  between  the  Communist 
forces  in  China  and  President  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Browder  said  in  a  shocking  com¬ 
mentary  that  went  unchallenged : 

I  assume  this  information  played  a  deci¬ 
sive  role  in  reforming  the  American  position 
In  China. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  jailbird,  per¬ 
jurer,  and  traitor  acting  as  an  emissary 
between  our  Government  and  China,  and 
he  says: 

I  assume  this  information  played  a  deci¬ 
sive  role  in  reforming  the  American  position 
in  China. 

That  is  a  portion  of  the  testimony  he 
gave  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub¬ 
committee.  That  statement,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident  went  unchallenged.  * 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Browder -went 
far  out  of  his  way  to  clean  Owen  Latti- 
more  of  any  Communist  connections.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  these 
men  charged  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  with  being 
Communists  are  actually  card-carrying 
Communists  because  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  Record  shocking  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  far  these  men  have  gone 
to  sabotage  President  Roosevelt’s  plain 
directive  to  support  Chiang  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  at  all  times,  and  to 
sell  America  and  China  down  the  river 
into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

Why,  then,  would  Earl  Browder  want 
to  admit  that  this  is  what  men  like  Mr. 
Owen  Lattimore  and  Mr.  John  Service 
and  others  had  done?  Would  he  want 
America  to  stop  playing  the  Communist 
game,  in  which  there  is  far  more  at 
stake  than  China.  China  is  gone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  I  may  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  radio  broadcast  from  Moscow  made 
on  December  27,  1949,  entitled  “Stalin 
Foresaw  Designed  China  Victory.”  I 
wish  to  have  it  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad¬ 
cast  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Stalin  Foresaw,  Designed  China  Victory 
(Talk  by  Yurev) 

In  Its  long  road — reaction  at  home — the 
Chinese  people  have  won  a  great  historic  vic¬ 
tory  as  a  result  of  which  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  has  been  set  up.  The  main  source 
of  inspiration  in  this  struggle  has  been  the 
heroic  Communist  Party  of  China  armed  with 
the  teachings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  in  his  article  on  the  Dictatorship  of  the 
People’s  Democracy  indicated  that  the 
Chinese  have  accepted  Marxism  as  a  result 
of  its  application  by  the  Russians. 

Before  the  October  revolution  the  Chinese 
were  not  only  ignorant  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
they  were  also  ignorant  of  Marx  and  Engels. 
“The  broadside  of  the  October  revolution 
carried  to  us  Marxism-Leninism.” 

In  their  classics  Lenin  and  Stalin  showed 
that  the  national  colonial  question  is  a  part 
of  the  question  of  the  proletarian  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
Stalin  teaches  us  that  colonial  and  dependent 
peoples  are  transformed  from  a  reserve  of 
the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  into  a  reserve  of 
the  revolutionary  proletariat.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  entire  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
for  their  emancipation.  Stalin  gave  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  Chinese  antifeudal  and 
anti-imperialist  revolution. 

STALIN  AID  SURPASSED  ANGLO-UNITED  STATES 
ARMS 

In  his  historic  works  written  in  1925  and 
1927  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  China,  Stalin  created  a  well-reasoned 
theory  concerning  the  Chinese  revolution. 
The  entire  world  armed  the  Chinese  prole¬ 
tariat  and  its  vanguard  the  Communist  Party 
with  a  mighty  weapon  immeasurably  strong¬ 
er  than  guns  or  aircraft  with  which  the 
American  and  British  imperialists  armed 
their  Chinese  puppets.  Stalin  revealed  the 
main  laws  governing  the  victory  in  China. 
He  gave  important  advice  to  the  Chinese 
revolutionaries,  transmitted  to  them  the 
wealth  of  experience  of  the  All-Union  Bolshe¬ 
vik  Party. 

Stalin  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  in  their  struggle  against 
the  right-wing  aiid  left-wing  opportunists 
seeking  to  cause  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  to  deviate  from  the  Lenin  path. 

The  greatest  service  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  China  which  rallied  it¬ 
self  around  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the  fact  that  it 
defeated  opportunism  and  headed  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  Chinese  proletariat  for  the  victory 
of  the  people’s  revolution.  Stalin  revealed 
the  characteristic  of  China  as  a  semicolonial 
country  which  the  capitalist  hierarchy  com¬ 
bined  with  the  domination  of  the  remnants 
of  feudalism.  Stalin  showed  the  links  be¬ 
tween  imperialist  domination  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  oppression  of  the  feudal 
remnants. 

Stalin  indicated  the  peculiarity  of  the 
combination  of  the  domination  of  feudal 
remnants  with  the  existence  of  commercial 
capital  in  the  Chinese  countryside  with  the 
simultaneous  maintenance  of  feudal  medie¬ 
val  methods  of  exploitation  and  oppression 
of  the  peasants.  Stalin  moreover  noted  that 
the  oppression  by  the  feudal  remnants 
*  *  *  *  by  that  of  military  *  »  •  bu¬ 

reaucracy  while  imperialism  maintains  and 
strengthens  this  feudal  bureaucratic  ma¬ 
chine.  Stalin  exposed  the  American,  British, 
and  Japanese  imperialists  as  the  organizers 
of  the  intervention  in  China,  showing  that 
intervention  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
troops  and  that  the  introduction  of  troops 
by  no  means  forms  the  main  characteristic 
of  an  intervention. 

INTERVENTION  IN  FORM  OF  CIVIL  WAR 

As  early  as  1926  Stalin  emphasized  that 
under  present-day  conditions  imperialism 
prefers  to  carry  out  intervention  by  c.gan- 
izing  a  civil  war  in  the  dependent  countries, 
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fiancing  counterrevolutionary  forces  and  giv¬ 
ing  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese  agents  against  the  revolution.  Stalin 
noted  that  the  Chinese  revolution  is  the 
union  of  two  streams  of  the  revolutionary 
movement :  the  movement  against  the  feudal 
remnants  and  the  movement  against  imper¬ 
ialism.  Stalin  indicated  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  must  take  into  account  national 
peculiarities  and  make  use  of  the  smallest 
opportunities  to  provide  the  proletariat  with 
a  mass  ally,  even  if  temporary  and  unre¬ 
liable,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  axiom  that 
for  political  upbringing  propaganda  and  agi¬ 
tation  alone  are  insufficient,  that  the 
masses’  own  political  experience  is  essential 
for  this. 

Stalin  showed  that  the  Chinese  proletariat 
and  its  Communist  Party  can  and  must  es¬ 
tablish  a  stable  union  with  the  bulk  of  the 
peasant  masses,  can  and  must  pursue  joint 
activity  with  the  national  bourgeoisie  and 
the  small  urban  bourgeoisie  while  these 
classes  oppose  the  capitalist  and  feudalist 
domination.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
national  united  front  was  formed  in  1924. 

STRUGLE  WITHIN  UNITED  FRONT 

At  the  same  time  Stalin  pointed  out  that 
Inside  this  united  front  there  will  be  a 
struggle  for  *  *  *  in  the  revolution  be¬ 

tween  the  proletariat  and  the  national  bour¬ 
geoisie.  Stalin  predicted  two  ways  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  Either 
the  national  bourgeoisie  will  smash  the  pro¬ 
letariat  by  making  a  deal  with  imperialism 
and  together  with  it  will  make  an  attack 
against  the  revolution  so  as  to  end  it  by 
establishing  capitalist  domination;  or  the 
proletariat  will  sweep  away  the  national 
bourgeoisie,  strengthen  its  hegemony,  and 
lead  in  its  wake  the  millions  of  workers  of 
town  and  country  so  as  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  national  bourgeoisie,  achieve 
complete  victory  of  the  bourgeois  democratic 
revolution,  and  then  gradually  lead  it  onto 
the  road  of  a  Socialist  revolution  with  all 
the  inherent  consequences. 

1927  BOURGEOIS-IMPERIALIST  DEAL 

As  is  known,  in  1S27  the  Chinese  national 
bourgeoisie  made  a  deal  with  imperialism. 
The  revolution  suffered  a  temporary  defeat, 
the  united  forces  of  imperialism  and  do¬ 
mestic  reaction  proved  for  a  time  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  The 
Trotskyite  and  Zinovyevist  enemies  of  the 
people  despaired  at  the  temporary  defeat 
of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

Stalin  gave  a  devastating  reply  to  these 
agents  of  imperialism  arming  the  Chinese 
revolutionaries  with  the  prospects  of  fur¬ 
ther  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people.  In  the  political  report  of  the 
Central  Party  committee  to  the  fifteenth  con¬ 
gress  of  the  All-Union  Bolshevik  Party  Stalin 
pointed  out:  “The  fact  that  the  Chinese 
revolution  has  not  yet  brought  about  a 
complete  victory  over  imperialism  is  of  no 
decisive  importance  to  the  ultimate  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  revolution.  Generally  great  pop¬ 
ular  revolutions  never  triumph  fully  in  the 
first  round.  They  grow  and  strengthen  in 
a  series  of  ebbing  and  flowing  tides.  This 
principle  has  always  applied,  including  in 
Russia,  and  this  is  what  will  happen  in 
China.” 

This  prediction  was  entirely  borne  out  by 
history  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Emerging  from  the  severe  test  of 
the  civil  war  between  the  years  1928-36, 
the  anti-Japanese  war  of  1936-45,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  liberation  war  against  both  the 
American  imperialism  and  the  Kuomintang 
reaction,  the  great  Chinese  people  achieved 
its  historic  victory.  The  people’s  revolution 
proved  itself  to  be  immeasurably  stronger 
than  the  reactionary  bloc  of  the  Chinese 
feudalists  and  American  imperialists. 

NEW  UNITED  FRONT  DIFFERENT 

Under  the  new  conditions  which  arose  in 
China  following  the  Second  World  War  and 


the  intervention  of  American  imperialism, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Chinese  proletariat  con¬ 
trived  once  more  to  establish  a  united  dem¬ 
ocratic  front.  This  front  includes  not  only 
the  peasant  masses  but  also  the  small  urban 
bourgeoisie  and  the  national  bourgeoisie. 
The  difference,  however,  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  united  front  and  that  of  1924^27  lies 
in  the  fact  that  at  present  the  question  of 
its  hegemony  has  been  finally  solved:  The 
proletariat,  around  which  have  rallied  the 
bulk  of  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  peasants, 
has  assumed  undivided  leadership  in  the 
victorious  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people 
against  imperialism,  feudalism,  and  capi¬ 
talist  bureaucracy. 

As  early  as  1926,  Stalin  showed  clearly 
the  inevitability  of  the  establishment  of  the 
hegemony  of  the  proletariat  in  the  Chinese 
revolution.  If  the  main  sections  of  indus¬ 
try  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
imperialists,  said  Stalin,  the  big  national 
bourgeoisie  of  China  cannot  but  be  weak 
and  backward.  It  follows  from  this,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  role  of  the  initiators  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  the  role  of 
leader  of  the  Chinese  peasantry  must  inevi¬ 
tably  go  to  the  Chinese  proletariat  and  its 
party. 

The  Chinese  revolutionaries  are  success¬ 
fully  putting  into  being  Stalin’s  statements 
that  the  proletariat  must  win  over  to  its  side 
mass  allies  even  if  they  are  unstable.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  united  democratic 
front  formed  and  *  *  *  by  the  Chinese 

Communist  Party  is  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  historic  victory  of  the  Chinese  people. 
The  most  notable  thing  about  the  Chinese 
revolution  is  the  fact  that  China  borders 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  revolutionary 
activity  and  whose  assistance  cannot  fail  to 
facilitate  the  struggle  of  the  Chinese  prole¬ 
tariat  against  imperialism  and  against  the 
medieval  feudal  remnants  in  China. 

The  Soviet  people  led  by  the  great  Stalin 
has  shown  solidarity  toward  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  the  stages  of  its  many  years  of 
struggle  for  national  and  social  freedom.  The 
Soviet  Union’s  defeat  of  Hitler’s  Germany 
and  imperialist  Japan  created  decisive  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  rapid  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  democratic  forces  of 
China. 

Mao  Tse-tung  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  this  factor  for  the  victory  of  the  Chinese 
people  saying:  “If  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
exist,  had  there  been  no  victory  in  the  anti- 
Fascist  war,  had,  and  this  is  of  particular 
importance  to  us,  Japanese  imperialism  not 
been  defeated,  had  the  people’s  democracies 
not  arisen  in  Europe,  then  the  pressure  of 
the  international  reactionary  forces  would 
of  course  have  been  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  now.  .Could  we  have  sustained  our  vic¬ 
tory  under  those  circumstances?  Of  course 
not.  Equally,  victory  could  not  have  been 
consolidated  after  its  achievement.” 

Comrade  Stalin’s  works  emphasize  the 
leading  role  of  the  military  factor  in  the 
Chinese  revolution.  In  his  historic  speech 
on  the  prospects  of  the  revolution  in  China, 
Stalin  indicated:  “The  revolutionary  army 
of  China,  is  a  supreme  factor  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Chinese  workers  and  peasants  for  their 
liberation.  In  China  it  is  not  a  defenseless 
people  that  is  resisting  the  armies  of  the  old 
government  but  an  armed  people  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  revolutionary  army.  In  China 
the  armed  revolution  is  fighting  an  armed 
counterrevolution.  This  is  one  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Chinese  revolution.  In  this  also  lies  the 
particular  importance  of  China’s  revolution¬ 
ary  army.” 

The  Chinese  Communists  (basing)  them¬ 
selves  on  this  splendid  analysis  of  Stalin, 
in  two  decades  created  and  trained  the 
Chinese  people’s  army  numbering  millions. 
The  Chinese  liberation  army  has  grown  into 
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a  mighty  force  which  has  smashed  the  troops 
of  the  Kuomintang  reaction  buttressed  by 
American  imperialism.  At  the  head  of  this 
army  stands  the  experienced  leaders,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  Chu  Teh,  Chou  En-lai,  and  other 
stalwart  revolutionaries. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

They  have  carried  out  Stalin’s  indication 
that  Chinese  revolutionaries,  including  the 
Communists,  must  take  to  heart  the  matter 
of  studying  military  science,  that  they  must 
not  regard  military  science  as  being  cf  sec¬ 
ondary  nature. 

At  the  same  time  Stalin  warned  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  that  it  is  impossible  to  vanquish 
the  imperialists  and  the  Chinese  feudalists 
by  military  force  only.  Victory  over  the 
enemy  can  only  be  achieved  with  the  help 
of  the  agrarian  revolution  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat.  As  is  known  the 
Chinese  Communists  fulfilled  this  indication 
too. 

Stalin  also  defined  the  nature  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  revolutionary  rule  in  China,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  in  1926  that  this  would  be  a  transitory 
administration  toward  a  noncapitalist  China 
or,  more  correctly,  a  Socialist  development 
of  China.  It  is  precisely  an  administration 
of  this  kind  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
popular  democracy  represents. 

Speaking  about  the  successes  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  achieved  in  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1925-27,  Stalin  said 
that  these  were  among  other  things  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  p'arty  followed  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Lenin.  After  the  1925-27  revolution 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  achieved  more 
successes  and  managed  to  bring  the  Chinese 
people  to  victory  over  imperialism  and  reac¬ 
tion  at  home:  During  the  years  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  revolution,  Stalin  said  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries’  capacity  is  inexhaustible;  it  has  not 
yet  shown  itself  to  the  full;  this  will  show 
itself  in  the  future.  The  rulers  of  the  east 
and  west  who  do  not  see  this  will  suffer. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  a  broadcast  by 
Radio  Moscow  and  I  do  not  see  how  any¬ 
one  can  read  it  without  realizing  how 
the  chief  architects  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  the  Far  East  have  followed  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  line.  When  we  put  to¬ 
gether  Alger  Hiss’  perfidy  at  Yalta  and 
the  traitorous  stabbing  in  the  back  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  which  was  carried  on 
by  our  State  Department  representa¬ 
tives,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  American  can  fail  to  see 
the  connections. 

Mr.  President,  as  proof  of  these  con¬ 
nections,  I  wish  to  debunk  all  the  talk 
about  our  official  line  toward  Chiang 
Kai-shek  changing  only  after  Japan  had 
surrendered.  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  an  official  memorandum  en¬ 
titled  “Report  No.  40,  of  October  10, 
1944,  From  Mr.  John  S.  Service  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Stilwell.”  This  came  from  Mr. 
Service,  who  is  still  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Our  dealings  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  ap¬ 
parently  continue  on  the  best  basis  of  the 
unrealistic  assumption  that  he  is  China 
and  that  he  is  necessary  to  our  cause. 

This  memorandum  was  written  in 
1944.  China  was  then  our  great  ally. 
We  were  sending  her  lend-lease  ma¬ 
terials.  We  were  -sending  her  money. 
President  Roosevelt  had  directed  that  we 
cooperate  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mr. 
Service  says: 

It  is  time  for  the  sake  of  the  war  and 
also  for  our  future  interests  in  China,  that 
we  take  a  more  realistic  line. 
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This  was  in  October  1944. 

The  Kuomintang  Government  is  in  crisis. 
Recent  defeats  have  exposed  its  military 
ineffectiveness  and  will  hasten  the  ap¬ 
proaching  economic  disaster.  Passive  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  these  crises  in  a  constructive 
way,  stubborn  unwillingness  to  submerge 
selfish  power-seeking  in  democratic  unity, 
and  the  statements  of  Chiang  himself  to 
the  Peoples  Political  Council  and  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  JCucmintang  leadership. 

With  the  glaring  exposure  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang’s  failure,  dissatisfaction  within  China 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  prestige  of  the  Party 
was  never  lower,  and  Chiang  is  losing  the 
respect  he  once  enjoyed  as  a  leader. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  is  dependent  on  American  support 
for  survival.  But  we  arc-  in  no  way  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Kuomintang. 

We  do  not  need  it  for  military  reasons. 
It  has  lost  the  southern  airbases  and  can¬ 
not  hold  any  section  of  the  seacoast.  With¬ 
out  drastic  reforms — which  must  have  a 
political  base — its  armies  cannot  fight  the 
Japanese  effectively  no  matter  how  many 
arms  we  give  them.  But  it  will  not  permit 
these  reforms  because  its  war  against  Japan 
is  secondary  to  its  desire  to  maintain  its  own 
undemocratic  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  nor  any  other  Chinese  regime,  because 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  can  refuse 
American  forces  the  use  of  Chinese  territory 
against  the  Japanese.  And  the  Kuomin- 
tang’s  attitude  prevents  the  utilization  of 
other  forces,  such  as  the  Communist  or  Pro¬ 
vincial  troops,  who  should  be  more  useful 
than  the  Kuomintang’s  demoralized  armies. 

We  need  not  fear  Kuomintang’s  surrender 
or  opposition.  The  Party  and  Chiang  will 
stick  to  us  because  our  victory  is  certain  and 
is  their  only  hope  for  continued  power. 

But  our  support  of  the  Kuomintang  will 
not  stop  its  normally  traitorous  relations 
with  the  enemy  and  will  only  encourage  it  to 
continue  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  civil  war 
by  plotting  with  the  present  puppets  for 
eventual  consolidation  of  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories  against  the  Communist-led  forces 
of  popular  resistance. 

We  need  not  fear  the  collapse  of  the 
Kuomintang  Government.  All  the  other 
groups  in  China  want  to  defend  themselves 
and  fight  Japan.  Any  new  government 
under  any  other  than  the  present  reaction¬ 
ary  control  will  be  more  cooperative  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  mobilize  the  country. 

Actually,  by  continued  and  exclusive  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Kuomintang  we  tend  to  prevent 
the  reforms  and  democratic  reorganization 
of  the  government  which  are  essential  for 
the  revitalization  of  China’s  war  effort. 
Encouraged  by  our  support  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  will  continue  in  its  present  course, 
progressively  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
potent.  Ignored  by  us,  and  excluded  from 
the  Government  and  joint  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  Communists  and  other  groups  will 
be  forced  to  guard  their,  own  interests  by 
more  direct  opposition. 

We  need  not  support  the  Kuomintang  for 
international  political  reasons.  The  day 
when  it  was  expedient  to  inflate  Chiang’s 
status  to  one  of  the  big  four  is  past,  be¬ 
cause  with  the  obvious  certainty  of  defeat 
Japan’s  Pan-Asia  propaganda  loses  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  We  cannot  hope  that  China 
under  the  present  Kuomintang  can  be  an 
effective  balance  to  Soviet  Russia,  Japan,  or 
the  British  Empire  in  the  Fa-"  East. 

On  the  contrary,  artificial  inflation  of 
Chiang’s  status  can  only  add  to  his  unrea¬ 
sonableness.  The  example  of  a  democratic, 
nonimperialistic  China  will  be  much  better 
counterpropaganda  in  Asia  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  regime,  which  even  in  books  like  China’s 
Destiny,  hypnotizes  itself  with  ideas  of  con¬ 


solidating  minority  nations  (such  as  Tibet 
and  Mongolia),  recovering  lost  territories 
(such  as  the  Southern  Peninsula) ,  and 
protecting  the  rights  and  at  the  same  time 
national  ties  of  its  numerous  emigrants  (to 
such  areas  as  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  the  East 
Indies).  Finally,  the  perpetuation  in  power 
of  the  present  Kuomintang  can  only  mean 
a  weak  and  disunited  China — a  sure  cause 
of  international  involvements  in  the  Far 
East.  The  key  to  stability  must  be  a  strong, 
unified  China.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  on  a  democratic  foundation. 

We  need  not  support  Chiang  in  the  belief 
that  he  represents  pro-American  or  demo¬ 
cratic  China.  All  the  people  and  all  other 
political  groups  of  importance  in  China  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  look  to 
it  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  now 
and  after  the  war. 

In  fact,  Chiang  has  lost  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  most  of  the  American-edu¬ 
cated,  democratically  minded  liberals  and 
intellectuals.  The  Chen  brothers,  military, 
and  secret  police  cliques  which  control  the 
party  and  are  Chiang’s  main  supports  are 
the  most  chauvinist  elements  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  present  party  ideology,  as  shown 
in  Chiang’s  own  books  China’s  Destiny  and 
Chinese  Economic  Theory,  is  fundamentally 
antiforeign  and  antidemocratic,  both  politi¬ 
cally  and  economically. 

Finally,  we  need  feel  no  ties  of  gratitude 
to  Chiang.  The  men  he  has  kept  around 
him  have  proved  selfish  and  corrupt,  in¬ 
capable  and  obstructive.  Chiang’s  own  deal¬ 
ings  with  us  have  been  an  opportunist  com¬ 
bination  of  extravagant  demands  and  unfilled 
promises,  wheedling  and  bargaining,  bluff 
and  blackmail.  Chiang  did  not  resist-  Japan 
until  forced  by  his  own  people.  He  has 
fought  only  passively — not  daring  to  mobi¬ 
lize  his  own  people.  He  has  sought  to  have 
us  save  him— so  that  he  can  continue  his 
conquest  of  his  own  country.  In  the  process, 
he  has  worked  us  for  all  we  were  worth. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  Chiang  is  an 
Oriental;  that  his  background  and  vision 
are  limited;  that  his  position  is  built  on 
skill  as  an  extremely  adroit  political  manip¬ 
ulator  and  a  stubborn,  shrewd  bargainer; 
that  he  mistakes  kindness  and  flattery  for 
weakness;  and  that  he  listens  to  his  own 
instrument  of  force  rather  than  reason. 

Our  policy  toward  China  should  be  guided 
by  two  facts.  First,  we  cannot  hope  to  deal 
successfully  with  Chiang  without  being 
hard-boiled.  Second,  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  China’s  problems  (which  are  now  our 
problems)  without  consideration  of  the  op¬ 
position  forces — Communist,  provincial,  and 
liberal. 

The  parallel  with  Yugoslavia  has  been 
drawn  before  but  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apt.  It  is  as  impractical  to  seek  Chinese 
unity  the  use  of  the  Communist  forces, 
and  the  mobilization  of.  the  population  in 
the  rapidly  growing  occupied  areas  by  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Chungking  with  the  Kuomintang 
alone  as  it  was  to  seek  the  solution  of  these 
problems  through  Mikhailovitch  and  King 
Peter’s  government  in  London,  ignoring  Tito. 

We  should  not  be  swayed  by  pleas  of  the 
danger  of  China’s  collapse.  This  is  an  old 
trick  of  Chiang’s. 

There  may  be  a  collapse  of  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  government;  but  it  will  not  be  the 
collapse  of  China’s  resistance.  There  may 
be  a  period  of  some  confusion,  but  the 
eventual  gains  of  the  Kuomintang’s  collapse 
will  more  than  make  up  for  this.  The  crisis 
itself  makes  reform  more  urgent — and  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  weight  of  our 
influence.  The  crisis  is  the  time  to  push — 
not  to  relax. 

We  should  not  let  Chiang  divert  us  from 
the  important  questions  by  wasting  time  in 
futile  discussion  as  to  who  is  to  be  American 
commander.  This  is  an  obvious  subterfuge. 

There  is  only  one  man  qualified  by  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  job.  And  the  fact  is  that 
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no  one  who  knows  anything  about  China 
and  is  concerned  over  American  rather  than 
Chiang’s  interests  will  satisfy  Chiang. 

We  should  end  the  hollow  pretense  that 
China  is  unified  and  that  we  can  talk  only 
to  Chiang.  This  puts  the  trump  card  in 
Chiang’s  hands. 

Public  announcement  that  the  President’s 
representative  had  made  a  visit  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  capital  at  Yenan  would  have  signifi¬ 
cance  that  no  C^hinese  would  miss — least  of 
all  the  Generalissimo.  The  effect  would  be 
great  even  if  it  were  only  a  demonstration 
with  no  real  consultation.  But  it  should  be 
more'than  a  mere  demonstration;  we  must, 
for  instance,  plan  on  eventual  use  of  the 
Communist  armies  and  this  cannot  be  pure¬ 
ly  on  Kuomintang  terms. 

Finally  if  these  steps  do  not  succeed,  we 
should  stop  veiling  our  negotiations  with 
China  in  complete  secrecy.  This  shields 
Chiang  and  is  the  voluntary  abandonment  of 
our  strongest  weapon. 

Chinese  public  opinion  would  swing  vio¬ 
lently  against  Chiang  if  he  were  shown  ob¬ 
structive  and  noncooperative  with  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  relatively  very  few  Kuomintang  die- 
hards;  they  are  not  the  people.  The  Kuo¬ 
mintang  government  could  not  withstand 
public  belief  that  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
sidering  withdrawal  of  military  support  or 
recognition  of  the  Kuomintang  as  the  leader 
of  Chinese  resistance-. 

More  than  ever,  we  hold  all  the  aces  in 
Chiang’s  poker  game.  It  is  time  we  start 
playing  them. 

J.  S. 

John  S.  Service. 

October  10,  1944. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
Record  also  a  copy  of  the  congratula¬ 
tory  telegram  dated  November  28,  1949, 
which  was  sent  by  Eugene  Dennis,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
China’s  new  Communist  leader,  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thye 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

China,  January  5,  1950. 

Dear  Comrade  Mao:  Throughout  the  long 
months  of  our  trial,  we  were  heartened  by 
the  inspiring  achievements  of  the  great  Chi¬ 
nese  people  and  their  glorious  vanguard,  the 
Communist  Party.  We  rejoiced  that  our 
friend,  the  new  China,  was  inflicting  defeat 
and  disgrace  on  the  imperialist  rulers  of 
America,  who  are  violating  Justice  by  their 
false  accusations  against  our  party  and  its 
leaders. 

The  victory  of  the  Chinese  people  repre¬ 
sents  even  more  than  the  liberation  of  450,- 
000,000  human  beings  from  the  age-old 
tyranny  of  feudal  reaction  and  the  yoke  of 
foreign  imperialism. 

CAUSE  OF  WORLD  PEACE 

The  establishment  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  is  of  historic  significance  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
It  has  enormously  strengthened  the  world 
camp  of  peace,  freedom  and  socialism.  It 
has  thus  also  contributed  much  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people’s  struggle  against  the  triple 
threat  of  economic  crisis,  fascism,  and  sui¬ 
cidal  war  created  by  Wall  Street’s  desperate 
efforts  to  save  monopoly’s  doomed  social 
system. 

We  know  that  the  American  imperialists, 
thwarted  in  their  schemes  for  world  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  forces  of  peace,  socialism,  and 
democracy,  whose  leader  is  the  invincible 
Soviet  Union,  will  intensify  their  attacks  on 
our  vanguard  party  and  on  all  democratic 
and  peace-loving  elements  in  our  country. 
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BITTER  STRUGGLE  AHEAD 

For  us,  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  Mar- 
shallized  countries,  the  biggest  and  most  bit¬ 
ter  struggle  still  lies  ahead.  But  we  are 
mindful  of  the  enormous  difficulties  over¬ 
come  by  the  world  camp  of  peace  and  social 
progress,  and  especially  of  the  20-year  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  magnificent  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  which  is  now  crowned  with  victory. 
Your  expression  of  international  working 
class  solidarity  is  therefore  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  raises  still  higher  our  confidence 
in  our  party,  our  working  class,  and  our 
people. 

For  a  pact  of  peace  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Long  live  the  friendship  of  the  American 
and  Chinese  peoples.  Long  live  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  and  its  Communist  leaders. 
Victory  to  the  world  camp  of  peace,  national 
liberation,  and  socialism. 

Eugene  Dennis, 
General  Secretary. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts,  just  these  facts 
alone,  Mr.  President,  how  can  anyone 
take  seriously  Senator  Tydings’  white¬ 
wash  of  the  supporters  of  this  Commu¬ 
nist  line,  whose  position  he  described  as 
just  coincidence? 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  Moscow 
broadcast  of  December  27,  1949,  which  I 
had  inserted  in  the  Record,  to  show  that 
point  4  is  also  directly  connected  to  the 
collapse  of  China  in  the  Communist 
strategy. 

In  this  broadcast  the  Russian  people 
were  told: 

In  their  classics  Lenin  and  Stalin  said 
that  the  national  colonial  question  is  a  part 
of  the  question  of  the  proletarian  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Stalin  teaches  us  that  colonial  and  de¬ 
pendent  (peoples  are  transformed)  *  *  * 

from  a  reserve  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie 
into  a  reserve  of  the  revolutionary  proleta¬ 
riat.  *  *  *  Stalin  gave  particular  atten¬ 

tion  to  the  Chinese  antifeudal  and  anti¬ 
imperialist  revolution. 

In  other  words,  the  Communist  strat¬ 
egy  for  provoking  the  Western  World 
into  its  own  self-destruction  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  twofold  impetus  with  the  fall  of 
China.  For  as  this  Moscow  broadcast 
points  out,  there  were  two  revolutions 
sponsored  by  and  financed  by  Moscow 
which  have  taken  place  in  China. 

First  was  the  Chinese  revolt  against 
domestic  feudalism,  war  lords,  and  ty¬ 
rannical  bureaucracy;  the  second  was 
the  revolution  against  imperialist  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Chiang  by  outside  powers, 
and  this  second  revolution  took  place 
within  one  of  the  most  impoverished, 
backward,  and  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  develops  that 
Mr.  Earl  Browder,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
protect  Mr.  Lattimore,  is  himself  one  of 
the  Communist  architects  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  point  4  program,  which  was 
designed  in  Moscow  to  finance  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped,  backward  areas  against  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  western  imperial  powers,  at 
the  very  time  when  those  powers  could 
no  longer  protect  their  vested  interests. 

I  want  to  read  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  book,  Tehran,  Our  Path  in  War  and 
Peace,  written  by  Earl  Russell  Browder, 
published  in  1944 —  about  the  same  time 
John  Service  was  mailing  his  memoran¬ 


dum  to  General  Stilwell — by  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
On  page  12  Mr.  Browder  quotes  from  the 
declaration  of  Tehran  which  was  signed 
by  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin: 

Our  nations  shall  work  together  in  the 
war  and  in  the  peace  that  will  follow. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read 
from  page  48  how  Mr.  Browder  described 
the  way  in  which  Russia  and  the  United 
States  will  work  together  in  the  peace : 

A  policy  directed  toward  realizing  a  great 
market  in  Asia  for  American  products  must 
be  directed,  therefore,  toward  abolishing  the 
colonial  system  and  its  replacement  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free,  self-governing,  unified  nations. 

Colonial  or  semicolonial  regimes  provide 
narrow  and  restricted  markets,  while  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-governing  nations  provide  ex¬ 
panding  markets. 

Again  on  page  51,  Mr.  Browder  goes  on 
to  describe  in  glowing  terms  what  a 
wonderful  thing  America’s  financing  of 
point  4  would  be : 

An  American  policy  for  Africa,  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  must  have  certain  features  which  we 
can  already  define  with  a  degree  of  exacti¬ 
tude: 

It  must  be  a  policy  which  is  made  possible 
by  America’s  participation  in  it; 

That  is,  America  must  raise  all  Africa’s 
problems  to  a  higher  level  by  the  very  act 
of  committing  America  to  participate  in  their 
solution,  making  a  contribution  no  other 
country  could  make. 

It  must  be  a  policy  which  does  not  weaken 
the  relative  position  of  Britain  and  France 
vis-a-vis  America,  either  in  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  in  specific  relation  to  Africa. 

And,  finally,  it  must  be  a  policy  which  will 
immediately  set  in  motion  the  economic  and 
political  advancement  of  the  African  peoples 
themselves.  *  *  * 

America  can  underwrite  a  gigantic  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  industrialization  of  Africa,  to 
be  launched  immediately  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  at  the  moment  that  America’s 
war  industries  can  shift  over  to  peacetime 
production. 

No  other  country  could  do  this  but  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  have  such  markets  as  this  imme¬ 
diately  available  after  the  war  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  postwar  needs  of  America. 

Such  an  African  industrialization  pro¬ 
gram  would  immediately  furnish  a  basis  for 
solving  a  thousand  problems  hitherto  in¬ 
soluble,  and  among  them  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems. 

If  Earl  Browder  had  written  point 
4  he  could  not  have  done  a  better  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Haldore  Hanson  is  a  card-carrying 
Communist  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that, 
as  head  of  the  State  Department’s  tech¬ 
nical  staff  on  point  4,  he  is  helping  to 
draft  this  basic  program,  which  the 
Communists  in  the  Politburo  in  Mos¬ 
cow  are  counting  on  as  essential  in  their 
expanding  conquest  of  the  Western 
World. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  again  I  want 
to  warn  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  that  we  are  being  sucked  ever 
deeper  into  Communist  booby  traps  all 
over  the  world. 

That  the  basic  policies  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  and  the  new  secret  commitments 
that  are  now  in  the  making  cannot  help 
but  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
Stalin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  by  Edna  Lonigan, 
What  Lies  in  Point  4  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  American  Affairs,  be  in¬ 


corporated  in  the  body  of  the  Record  to 
conclude  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Lies  in  Point  4 
(By  Edna  Lonigan) 

(Note. — Point  4  has  had  a  wonderful  pre¬ 
natal  life.  It  was  conceived  in  January  1949. 
When  it  is  born  it  will  find  an  official  emblem 
waiting  for  it — a  kind  of  heraldic  device 
made  up  of  draftsman’s  tools  by  the  State 
Department  to  decorate  the  cover  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  state  document 
in  all  the  archives.  To  put  the  theme  in 
your  eyes  there  is  a  full  page  illustration 
showing  the  land  masses  of  the  earth  in 
white,  .gray,  and  black,  and  under  this  six 
human  figures,  four  of  them  white,  one  gray, 
and  one  black.  The  four  white  figures  be¬ 
long  to  the  white  land  masses  and  represent 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  world  that  is 
underdeveloped.  The  one  -gray  figure  be¬ 
longs  to  the  gray  land  masses,  and  repre¬ 
sents  that  part  of  the  world  that  is  in  a  state 
of  intermediate  development.  Thus  you  see 
at  a  glance  what  a  task  devolves  upon  the 
one  black  figure,  who  is  one-sixth  of  the 
human  race  and  alone  is  developed.  Point  4 
is  his  job  in  a  general  sense;  he  must  uplift 
the  one  gray  figure  and  the  four  white 
figures.  Actually  it  is  more  heroic  than  that, 
because  the  black  figure  is  itself  in  trouble. 
The  weight  of  point  4  will  rest  principally  on 
a  small  figure  that  is  missing  from  the  illus¬ 
tration,  namely,  one  to  represent  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  only  great  surplus  nation 
in  the  world  and  has  only  one-fifteenth  of 
its  population.  Speaking  of  the  1,500,000,000 
underdeveloped  people  the  State  Department 
says:  “These  people  in  recent  years  have  been 
stirred  by  a  growing  awareness  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  advancement.  They  are 
seeking  a  fuller  life  and  striving  to  realize 
their  full  capabilities.  They  aspire  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  better  health,  and 
physical  well-being.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances  their  poverty  is  not  merely  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  themselves.  By  leaving  them  unable 
to  fulfill  their  reasonable  aspirations,  their 
misery  makes  them  fertile  ground  for  any 
ideology  which  will  hold  out  to  them  promise, 
however  false,  of  means  toward  a  better  life.” 
Point  4  will  be  born  when  the  Congress 
passes  a  law  to  authorize  and  clothe  it.  For 
that  purpose  several  bills  are  pending.  They 
do  not  name  any  specific  sum  of  money. 
They  say,  all  of  them,  something  like  this: 
“There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.” — 
Editor.) 

I 

In  a  few  words  of  his  inaugural  address, 
January  20,  1949,  making  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  point  4,  President  Truman  re¬ 
vealed  both  the  philosophy  and  the  outline 
of  a  program  that  put  the  whole  world 
agog.  He  said : 

“More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world 
are  living  in  conditions  approaching  misery. 
Their  food  is  inadequate.  They  are  victims 
of  disease.  Their  economic  life  is  primitive 
and  stagnant.  *  *  *  We  must  embark 

on  a  bold  new  program  for  makng  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas.  *  *  * 

We  should  make  available  *  *  *  the 
benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge. 
*  *  *  And  in  cooperation  with  other  na¬ 

tions  we  should  foster  capital  investment  in 
areas  needing  development.  *  *  *  This 
program  can  greatly  increase  the  industrial 
activity  in  other  Nations  and  can  raise  sub¬ 
stantially  their  standards  of  living.” 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  that  the  plan  is  vague,  ill- 
formed,  small,  or  tentative.  It  is  clear  and 
admirably  designed  for  its  purpose. 
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Point  4  extends  the  Marshall  plan  to 
the  globe,  and  makes  It  permanent.  One  of 
Its  effects  will  be  continue  control  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Nation’s  capital  fund  as  other 
arguments  for  doing  so  may  lose  their  force. 

It  is  the  capstone  on  a  global  new  deal. 
Instead  of  "one-third  of  a  nation”  ill-fed, 
ill-housed,  ill-clad,  we  have  “more  than  half 
the  people  of  the  world”  in  need  of  “more 
food,  more  clothing,  more  materials  for 
housing.” 

The  program  has  two  prongs:  (a)  The 
Government  will  employ  and  direct  a  group 
of  technicians,  who  will  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram.  (b)  Private  owners  of  capital  will  be 
invited  to  supply  the  funds,  within  a  “cli¬ 
mate”  provided  by  Government,  that  is,  with 
wages,  hours,  costs,  and  profits,  subject  to 
Government  regulation. 

From  this  bold  new  program  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  shall  give  or  lend  an  addi¬ 
tional  dollar  of  capital  to  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  people,  nor  that  our  technical  aid 
will  be  increased  at  all.  What  does  happen 
is  that  the  management  of  what  we  give 
and  lend  is  transferred  from  private  hands 
to  government. 

Bills  have  already  been  introduced  into 
Congress  to  authorize  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  un¬ 
derdeveloped  people  of  the  world,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  private  investors  against  the  risks  of 
confiscation  of  plant  or  earnings,  or  the  in¬ 
ability  to  convert  foreign  money  into  dol¬ 
lars  when  they  want  to  bring  their  profits 
home. 

These  technical  staffs  will  not  be  charged 
to  foreign  aid.  They  will  be  recruited  from 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Social  Security, 
and  other  familiar  agencies.  They  will  be 
paid  for  under  the  regular  appropriations. 

By  thus  setting  up  a  managerial  staff, 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  bureauc¬ 
racy,  and  by  enticing  private  investors  to 
supply  the  capital,  it  is  possible  for  the 
President  to  commit  the  country  perma¬ 
nently  to  the  entire  program  of  point  4,  by 
asking  at ‘first  for  very  small  appropriations, 
like  $25,000,000  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to.^  guarantee  private  loans,  and  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  for  additional  technical  aid. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  reveal  before¬ 
hand  the  total  or  ultimate  cost  of  the  bold 
new  program.  All  we  know  for  sure  is  that 
Undersetretary  James  Webb  said  it  was  to 
go  on  for  - 10  to  50  years. 

One  curious  fact  is  that  the  President 
already  has  all  the  powers  he  needs  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  technical  aid,  as  several 
Members  of  Congress  pointed  out  at  the 
hearings  on  the  International  Cooperation 
Act  of  1949,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  first  session.  We  are  in  fact 
deep  in  that  program  how.  Nevertheless, 
point  4  must  be  dramatized  by  hearings,  de¬ 
bate,  and  propaganda  to  build  up  public 
favor  and  to  quiet  criticism. 

The  program  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  same  technique 
of  indoctrinating  groups  of  people  through 
literature,  state  papers,  meetings,  public 
speeches,  an&  the  rest,  which  was  used  so 
effectively  to  mobilize  the  opinion  of 
women’s  clubs,  unions,  and  other  groups 
favorable  to  welfare  in  the  campaign  for 
health  insurance. 

Some  apparent  confusion  is  introduced  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
is  to  administer  part  of  this  program  di¬ 
rectly  and  part  through  its  ties  to  the  United 
Nations  Budget  and  Secretariat.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  Nations  has  a  parallel  pro¬ 
gram  with  its  own  technical  staff,  including 
representatives  of  the  borrowing  nations* 
and  has  plans  for  raising  capital  both  from 
the  United  States  and  by  forced  saving  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas. 

These  differences  are  all  reconciled  in  one 
larger  process,  which  is  that  of  gradually 


extending  political  control  over  Investment 
capital,  by  means  of  a  planning  elite  or 
technical  aristocracy  in  the  service  of  a 
political  power.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
method  can  be  seen  if  you  look  at  public 
housing,  in  wnich  a  small  technical  staff  in 
Government  learned  to  direct  and  guide  a 
huge  volume  of  private  capital  invested  in 
Government  enterprises. 

This  is  not  the  Governments  first  attempt 
to  enter  the  field  of  long-term  investment. 
Capital  investment  still  remains,  however, 
the  last  relatively  open  area  of  our  economy. 
Interventionism  appeared  first  on  the  peri¬ 
phery,  in  the  field  of  relief.  It  has  been 
steadily  moving  toward  the  heartland  of  in¬ 
vestment,  the  source  of  all  earnings  and  of 
all  welfare. 
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Before  we  can  gage  the  effects  of  the  bold 
new  program  we  have  to  note  first  how  the 
free  private  economy  has  hitherto  brought 
technical  aid  and  capital  goods  to  the  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  these  areas  for 
centuries,  through  trade  and  loans.  Private 
investment  loans  are  the  sale  of  capital 
goods  to  poorer  countries  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  When  countries  without  capital 
needed  railroads  or  steam  engines,  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  pay  for  them  from  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  They  bought  the  equipment 
outright  and  paid  the  investors  back  over 
a  series  of  years.  In  this  way,  the  workers 
in  poorer  countries  benefited  because  they 
got  jobs  building  canals  or  railroads,  or  mak¬ 
ing  steel,  long  before  the  country  was  rich 
enough  to  have  saved  the  capital  itself.  The 
workers  in  the  richer  (lending)  countries  ben¬ 
efited  because  they  could  find  jobs  making 
locomotives  and  machinery,  for  people  too 
poor  to  buy  them  outright. 

The  United  States  is  the  classic  example  of 
an  “undeveloped  area”  Industrialized  by 
foreign  investment.  The  English  lent  us 
money  to  build  railroads  and  canals  when 
we  were  too  poor  to  assemble  so  much  capi¬ 
tal.  We  used  the  railroads  to  bring  farm 
products  out  of  the  Middle  West  for  export, 
and  used  our  earnings  to  import  machinery 
for  our  factories.  Soon  we  made  enough 
money  to  pay  the  British  off,  and  then  to 
lend  money  ourselves  to  Europe  and  Latin 
America. 

President  Truman  might  call  this  “the 
old  imperialism,  the  exploitation  for  foreign 
profit.”  Would  we  be  better  off  if  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  still  sent  its  grain  by  boat  down 
the  Mississippi  and  the  trip  to  California 
had  to  be  made  by  way  of  Cape  Horn? 

In  addition  to  loans,  we  had  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  method  for  bringing  capital  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  to  backward  areas  by  gifts 
through  churches,  foundations,  colleges, 
and  other  voluntary  organizations  which 
we  financed  out  of  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 

By  a  brilliant  meshing  of  our  loans  and 
gifts  we  have  been  training  Greeks,  Arabs, 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  Latin  Americans  in 
our  technology  and  enterprise  for  many 
years.  The  Agricultural  Missions  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  training  young  Chinese  in 
better  farming  methods,  and  in  self-help 
cooperatives.  The  Near  East  Foundation 
has  been  teaching  Greek  and  Arab  young¬ 
sters  to  exterminte  mosquitoes,  test  seeds 
and  market  farm  products.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  sent  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  doctors  to  teach  sanitation  and  to 
find  a  cure  for  tropical  diseases  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Henry  Ford  helped  train 
the  “Baillie  boys”  from  China  in  methods 
of  American  industry,  as  he  trained  young 
boys  from  Alabama. 

The  purpose  of  private  or  economic  invest¬ 
ment  was  to  direct  savings  into  the  most 
productive  channels,  so  that  the  capital  fund 
could  be  kept  intact,  and  used  again  and 
again.  Thus  our  savings  were  the  source 
of  constantly  increasing  employment  and 
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earnings,  as  they  were  planted  again  and 
again,  and  produced  harvest  after  harvest. 

A  clear  distinction  was  always  maintained 
between  loans  and  gifts.  Loans  were  made 
from  savings,  under  an  agreement  that  they 
were  to  be  repaid.  Gifts  were  made  from 
outright  contributions  which  the  giver  did 
not  expect  to  have  repaid.  Gifts  were  used 
for  education  and  health  services,  where  the 
benefit  in  increased  earnings  was  slow  to 
show  itself.  The  welfare  fund  did  not  re¬ 
new  Itself,  but,  since  it  was  provided  entirely 
out  of  earnings,  it  created  no  debt  and  did 
not  lower  employment  and  wages  at  home. 

No  nation  in  history  has  ever  had  so  mag¬ 
nificent  a  system  for  sharing  the  fruits  of 
its  work  and  skill  With  people  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  President  cannot  be  embarking 
on  point  4  because  we  have  not  been  helping 
underdeveloped  areas. 

ni 

The  Government’s  new  program  aban¬ 
dons  the  distinction  between  loans  and  gifts. 
All  questions  of  costs  are  therefore  complete¬ 
ly  blurred. 

They  have  substituted  a  new  distinction 
between  capital  and  technical  assistance 
which  serves  no  economic  purpose.  Tech¬ 
nicians  are  as  much  part  of  capital  costs  as 
machines  or  any  ether  roundabout  expense. 
Private  investors  have  always  supplied  tech¬ 
nicians  as  well  as  equipment,  whether  at  the 
Dniekrostroy  Dam  or  the  Tata  Steel  works  in 
India. 

The  new  distinction  is  political.  Under 
point  4,  the  technicians  will  be  Government 
employees.  Thus  the  steering  or  direction 
of  the  new  program  is  to  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  leaders.  Capital 
will  be  privately  owned  or  privately  admin¬ 
istered,  but  under  Government  steering. 

How  is  private  capital  to  be  drawn  in? 
Private  investors  will  be  given  insurance 
against  special  risks,  such  as  the  inconverti¬ 
bility  of  other  money  into  dollars,  confisca¬ 
tion,  or  political  upset. 

It  seems  a  bit  fantastic  that  the  American 
Government  should  subsidize  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  maintain  inconvertible  currencies 
and  then  subsidize  American  firms  to  meet 
the  losses.  It  is  sven  more  fantastic  that 
our  Government  should  guarantee  indus¬ 
tries  against  losses  like  Hitler’s  seizure  of 
power  in  Germany  or  Russian  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

There  j.s,  of  course,  no  actuarial  factor  in 
such  insurance.  The  State  Department  re¬ 
fers  to  this  as  an  indeterminate  cost  factor. 
That  is  a  pleasant  way  to  say  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  have  to  make  costs  and 
revenues  fit. 

Why  should  private  investors  accept  Gov¬ 
ernment  insurance  against  nonbusiness 
risks?  It  is  no  part  of  the  tradition  of  free 
capitalism  to  buy  and  sell  only  where  politi¬ 
cal  order  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  state. 
French  and  Spanish  merchants  waited  for 
the  establishment  of  order  by  government, 
but  the  early  English  merchants  went  where- 
ever  trade  was  to  be  found,  and  brought  their 
own  order  with  them. 

Free  capitalism  grew  up  in  a  world  of  war, 
robbery,  piracy,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  ex¬ 
pected  treachery  of  governments.  It  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  islands  of  order,  and  in  time 
made  limited  government  possible. 

If  businessmen  accept  the  role  assigned  to 
them  in  the  new  private  enterprise,  they  will 
eagerly  seek  Government  orders,  Government 
guaranties.  Government  support  prices,  and 
Government  regulation  of  wages  and  profits. 
If  they  do,  then  the  capital  in  the  hands  of 
private  agencies  will  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  fully  and  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
political  leaders. 

The  heads  of  foundations  and  other  phil¬ 
anthropies  will  be  urged,  by  similar  offers  of 
cooperation,  to  put  their  capital  and  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
planners.  Heads  of  universities  will  be  ureed 
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to  open  their  facilities  to  those  projects  and 
scholars  whom  the  Government  selects. 
Promotion  and  prestige  will  go,  on  the  fac¬ 
ulties,  to  the  men  who  cooperate  with  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  teachers  and  scholars  who 
might  be  tempted  to  criticize  Government 
finance  or  centralized  control  will  form  a 
dwindling  insignificant  minority,  whose 
opinions  can  be  ignored. 

Private  missionary  agences  will  be  invited 
to  cooperate  and  promised  grants-in-aid,  if 
they  support  point  4,  as  health  and  welfare 
agencies  were  promised  grants  under  the 
Federal  health  program.  The  support  of 
nonprofit  agencies  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  will  be  invaluable  to  the  Government 
in  the  task  of  molding  public  opinion  to  ac¬ 
cept  without  critical  analysis  a  program  with 
so  humanitarian  a  label. 

Mr.  Oscar  Ewing,  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  said  to  Congress:  “If  we  can  get 
church  organizations  to  do  a  thing,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  can  do  it  better,  we  certainly 
would  be  silly  not  to  utilize  them  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  do  it  through  grants.” 

From  the  administration’s  point  of  view, 
the  second  function  of  private  business  and 
the  foundations  will  be  to  supply  enough 
know-how  to  keep  the  Government  projects 
from  making  conspicuous  (politically  costly) 
errors.  Economic  losses  are  not  serious  but 
public  ridicule  might  be. 

The  Government  will  pick  the  brains  of 
businessmen  with  experience  in  industrial¬ 
ization  and  foreign  loans,  until  its  staffs  have 
learned  how  to  get  on  without  them. 

As  soon  as  point  4  was  unveiled  to  the 
public,  a  stream  of  ideas,  suggestions,  and 
criticisms  poured  into  Washington  from  peo¬ 
ple  of  experience  advising  them  what  were 
the  hazards  they  were  about  to  face.  The 
staffs  of  State,  Commerce,  Treasury  and  other 
departments  sifted  these  suggestions,  disre¬ 
garded  those  which  explained  how  to  operate 
economically,  but  took  over  those  which  ex¬ 
plained  how  to  operate  efficiently,  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  sense,  so  that  there  would  be  no  visible 
breakdowns. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  a  spending 
government  can  commandeer  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  knowledge  of  technical  matters 
that  it  needs — by  letting  private  industry 
and  nonprofit  bodies  give  it  to  them. 

Private  firms  cannot  keep  their  present 
monopoly  of  the  knowledge  of  economic  op¬ 
eration  if  the  ‘  government  sets  its  suction 
pumps  to  pulling  the  knowledge  from  them. 
Every  bit  of  business  experience  that  is  of 
value  to  the  strengthening  of  big  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  skimmed  off  for  future  use. 

Of  course,  the  administration  does  not  spell 
out  any  plan  to  take  all  investment  under 
political  management.  It  is  only  offering  to 
help,  by  taking  over  the  “unmanageable  sur¬ 
plus”  of  our  industries. 

Federal  management  of  farming  began 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  which  tried  to 
take  care  of  our  unmanageable  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  cotton.  The  people  who  tried 
the  experiment,  for  a  temporary  emergency 
in  President  Hoover's  administration,  knew 
that  economically  they  had  failed.  But  they 
did  not  realize  that  to  the  technicians  of 
government  control  their  experiment  was  a 
complete  success.  They  sold  the  idea  to  the 
New  Deal  as  the  AAA,  and  it  gets  bigger  every 
year. 

The  American  public  does  not  hear  much 
about  our  “unmanageable  surpluses”  of  loco¬ 
motives,  tractors,  road  machinery,  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  But  the  European  press, 
and  our  propagandist  literature,  are  full  of 
statements  that  Europe  must  “help”  us  by 
taking  the  streams  of  trucks  and  tractors 
that  we  are  eager  to  give  away. 

The  belief  that  our  heavy  industries  must 
get  into  a  position  of  extreme  “overproduc¬ 
tion,”  with  a  large  unmanageable  surplus,  is 
a  cardinal  principle  both  of  the  Russian 
Marxists  and  those  in  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.  The  Marxists  are  as  sure  of  the  ulti¬ 


mate  breakdown  of  the  heavy  industries 
through  collapse  of  our  capital  goods  market 
as  they  are  that  the  sun  will  rise. 

The  collectivists  believe  that  they  can  per¬ 
suade  the  businessmen  who  make  capital 
goods  to  fear  surpluses,  as  farmers  and  labor 
unions  now  do,  and  so  make  them  responsive 
to  Government  promises  to  buy  their  output 
at  prices  the  people  of  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  pay. 

Producers’  goods  are  as  dependent  as  corn 
or  wheat  on  the  axiom  that  where  there  is 
“overproduction”  at  a  given  price,  the  price 
is  too  high.  The  price  verdict  of  the  free 
market  is  kinder  in  the  long  run — however 
harsh  its  verdict — than  the  Government’s 
promise  to  move  surpluses  by  using  printing- 
press  money  to  buy  them. 

We  need  only  remember  that  when  the 
Government  guarantees  a  loan  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  buyers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy.  When 
the  Government  provides  working  capital  it 
encourages  producers  who  cannot  produce  at 
prices  the  free  market  can  pay.  Govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  output  is  capital  destruc¬ 
tion.  And  Government  purchase  of  output 
abroad  is  putting  foreign  workers  on  a  dole 
paid  by  workers  in  our  country. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  a  raison  d’etre 
from  the  Government’s  point  of  view.  It 
brings  about  political  intervention  in  costs 
or  prices  within  the  private  firm.  A  small 
amount  of  political  intervention  in  internal 
costs  acts  like  a  small  stream  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock.  The  dislocations  of  a  little  inter¬ 
ventionism  always  lead  to  more  interven¬ 
tion.  The  first  effects  of  Government  mar¬ 
keting  of  surplus  tractors  and  freight  cars 
and  generators  will  be  like  those  in  cotton 
and  wheat  in  the  1930’s — price  inflation  in 
producer  goods,  larger  and  more  unmanage¬ 
able  surpluses  of  tractors  and  freight  cars, 
a  much  more  painful  price  drop  if  producers 
tried  to  return  to  true  economic  prices  in  a 
free  market,  and  the  continuous  growth  of 
vested  interests  urging  newer  and  better  price 
supports. 
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The  State  Department  has  summarized  our 
present  commitments  in  its  Foreign  Affairs 
Outlines.  Building  the  Peace,  No.  21,  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1949. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  is  the 
vehicle  for  our  exchange  of  technical  help 
with  other  American  Republics.  This 
committee  coordinates  the  work  of  25  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Projects  are  under  way  in  agri¬ 
culture,  public  health,  labor,  social  security, 
fiscal  administration,  transportation,  mining, 
and  geology. 

The  United  States  lends  experts  and  under¬ 
takes  field  work  and  trains  personnel  both 
on  the  spot  and  in  universities  and  technical 
schools  in  this  country. 

As  the  State  Department  tactfully  puts  it, 
“Latin  American  countries  contributed  $3 
to  every  dollar  expended  by  this  coun¬ 
try  in  programs  carried  out  during  the 
latter  (sic)  half  of  1948.”  That  means,  in 
the  simpler  language  of  Calvin  Coolidge  or 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  American  workers  in 
farm  or  factory  or  at  their  desks,  paid  25 
cents  for  every  75  cents  spent  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  on  raising  farm  and  industrial  output 
and  increasing  the  population  of  nations 
which  cannot  feed  their  present  population. 

The  State  Department  calls  this  a  “sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost.”  It  mentions  the  budget 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  but 
does  not  mention  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
25  cooperating  agencies. 

This  is  not  of  course  confined  to  Latin 
America.  The  Smith-Mundt  Act,  passed  in 
January  1948,  authorized  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  expand  these  activities  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis,  which  goes  to  show  how  closely 
the  camel’s  nose  is  attached  to  his  neck. 

There  is  also  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  a  Government  corporation, 


not  a  bureau.  It  was  chartered  in  August, 
1947.  It  has  what  the  State  Department  calls 
“wide  latitude”  in  the  choice  of  projects  and 
“the  time  and  money  to  be  spent  on  them.” 

It  sets  up  agencies  known  as  servicios, 
staffed  jointly  with  American  and  local  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  technicians  and  “jointly 
financed  and  administered”  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  beneficiaries.  The 
experts  work  under  the  ministry  of  the  local 
government  or  with  private  firms.  They 
establish  health  centers,  construct  hospitals, 
and  laboratories  and  schools  of  nursing  and 
hygiene.  They  have  1,200  scholarships  for 
training  technicians  in  the  United  States 
and  local  training  centers  for  7,500  people  in 
Latin  America.  We  are  engaged  therefore 
in  requiring  that  young  technicians  in  Latin 
America  who  wish  to  come  to  this  country 
must  have  the  approval  of  their  governments 
before  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  opened 
to  them. 

The  receiving  government  gradually  as¬ 
sumes  “increasing”  responsibility  for  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  When  the  United  States  with¬ 
draws,  the  projects  become  the  property  of 
the  local  government. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  servicios  and  the  machine  tractor 
stations  in  Soviet  Russia,  by  means  of  which 
the  central  government  has  an  agency  of  its 
own  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 
For  example  in  Peru,  we  have  set  up  a  nation¬ 
wide  agricultural  extension  service,  with  a 
“machinery  pool,”  as  well  as  seeds,  trees  and 
Insecticides.  But  what  local  areas  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  central  government,  when  the 
central  government  owns  all  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  district? 

The  President  has  already  asked  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Institute’s  charter  until  1955, 
and  a  “further  request  may  be  made,”  says 
the  State  Department,  to  extend  the  Insti¬ 
tute  “outside  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

American  experts  are  helping  the  Mexican 
Government  with  mining  and  metallurgical 
techniques.  We  have  geologists  in  Brazil 
helping  that  government  locate  minerals.  In 
aeronautics  we  have  government  field  par¬ 
ties  in  five  Latin  American  countries.  In 
Brazil  they  followed  the  quaint  practice  of 
having  the  Brazilian  Government  itself  hire 
and  pay  American  aeronautical  engineers. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  by  building  up  a 
large  staff  of  technicians,  and  “giving”  their 
services  to  foreign  governments  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  basis,  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  exerting  tremendous  pressure  all  over 
the  world  in  favor  of  government  control  of 
the  new  industries  that  arise,  and  in  favor 
of  the  planned  economy,  whether  the  people 
of  those  countries  want  their  governments 
to  control  them  or  not. 

Likewise  when  foreign  technical  students 
come  here  they  are  given  a  thorough  course 
in  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  TVA,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  other  planning 
agencies,  before  they  are  sent  to  private  col¬ 
leges  which  might  still  hold  to  the  idea  of 
economic  life  free  from  governmental  direc¬ 
tion. 

Technical  assistance  projects  under  ECA 
include  (1)  increasing  industrial  produc¬ 
tivity,  (2)  increasing  farm  productivity,  (3) 
man  power  utilization  and  “conditions  of 
employment,”  (4)  market  surveys,  (5)  gov¬ 
ernmental  administration  and  (6)  colonial 
development.  The  last  is  of  course  point 
4  for  “undeveloped  areas”  owned  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  also  makes  tech¬ 
nical  surveys.  A  large  variety  of  UN  agen¬ 
cies  are  doing  likewise.  All  the  really  alert 
Federal  and  UN  agencies  are  “empire  build¬ 
ing”  their  technical  staffs. 

We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
bureau  and  agency,  no  matter  how  small, 
will  find  increased  need  for  technical  men, 
and  will  discover  that  its  mandate  requires 
it  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 
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V 

This  sudden  building  up  of  technical  staffs 
has  the  greatest  political  significance. 

In  economics,  technicians  do  not  play  the 
decisive  role  in  investment.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  role  is  that  of  the  enterprisers,  the 
men  who  know  how  to  direct  new  ventures 
into  the  right  channels  at  the  start.  In 
the  whole  literature  of  point  4  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  men  who  are  to  have 
over-all  direction  of  these  investments. 

Government  does  not  need  economic  en¬ 
terprisers.  Private  enterprisers  have  to  find 
productive  uses  for  their  capital  or  they  do 
not  get  their  capital  back,  and  they  soon 
cease  to  be  capitalists.  The  Government  is 
not  subject  to  that  annoying  restriction  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  its  capital  through  the  taxing 
power.  “Losses”  no  longer  have  any  mean¬ 
ing.  “Costs”  no  longer  have  any  meaning. 
Government  can  operate  with  any  cost 
structure  and  any  margin  of  error,  because 
the  producers  of  the  Nation  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  up  the  losses.  Government 
has  no  incentive  to  low-cost  operation.  It 
has  the  strongest  incentives  to  high-cost 
operation. 

Another  reason  why  the  bold  new  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  call  for  a  staff  of  enterprisers 
before  it  hires  its  technicians  is  the  Marxian 
dogma  that  capital  is  automatically  profit¬ 
able,  it  reproduces  itself  without  any  atten¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  enterpriser  performs  no 
function  for  his  profits.  It  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  how  capital  is  spent.  There 
is  always  more  where  the  last  came  from. 

Marxians  are  as  enthusiastic  about  tech¬ 
nicians  as  they  are  skeptical  about  enter¬ 
prisers.  Technicians  are  "workers.”  Also 
they  are  numerous  and  easily  organized. 
They  are  part  of  the  discontented  intellec¬ 
tual  class,  from  whom  the  collectivists  have 
won  so  many  recruits. 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  mystical  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  technicians  on  the  part  of  the 
true  Marxists,  more  earthy  politicians  have 
been  eager  to  draw  experts  onto  the  Govern¬ 
ment  payroll,  because  they  are  part  of  the 
ideological  front,  behind  which  the  change 
to  the  European  pattern  of  government  is 
going  on. 

Everyone  knows  technicians  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  idealistic,  good,  public-spirited.  If  a 
government  employs  great  numbers  of  them, 
it  must  be  good  government.  Both  the 
technicians  and  the  public  will  believe  it  is. 

Point  4  is  skillfully  designed  to  hold  out 
to  the  young  biologist,  soil  chemist,  public- 
health  doctor  or  engineer  the  vision  of  new 
opportunities  to  use  his  talents  to  serve  the 
people.  This  is  the  same  technique  by  which 
the  social  workers  were  won  over  to  collectiv¬ 
ism  through  WPA,  and  the  young  doctors  and 
nurses  to  socialized  medicine. 

George  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
said  to  the  American  Society  of  Engineering 
Education,  “I  can  assure  you  that  engineer¬ 
ing  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  subject  to  approval  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  by  other  countries 
*  *  *  hundreds  of  American  and  other 

engineers  will  be  going  annually  to  assist 
the  governments  of  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.” 

Point  4  is  an  appeal  to  all  the  bright  young 
technical  men  in  the  world  to  get  on  a  gov¬ 
ernment  payroll.  It  is  part  of  the  attempt 
to  concentrate  in  government  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  secondary  intellectual  class, 
vi 

What  benefits  can  we  expect  from  this 
sudden  eruption  of  politically  governed  for¬ 
eign  investment? 

A  precise  statement  of  the  economic  prob¬ 
lem  of  political  investment  is  given  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  in  its  press  release  No.  134, 
for  May  11,  1949. 


Lest  we  forget,  the  hank  was  set  up  at 
Bretton  Woods,  to  give  us  once  and  for  all 
the  perfect  machinery  for  the  reconstruction 
of  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  release  says:  “The  bank  will  not  be 
deflected  from  its  determination  to  make 
loans  only  for  sound  and  productive  projects. 
For  the  efficient  canalization  of  savings  is 
as  essential  on  the  international  plane  as  it 
is  on  the  domestic.  Any  organization  which 
lowered  its  standards  in  this  respect  would 
be  guilty  of  waste  for  the  sake  of  an  osten¬ 
sibly  humanitarian  gesture.  The  bank  has 
no  intention  of  so  abusing  its  responsibilities. 

“This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
bank  finances  only  projects  which  pass 
private  investment  criteria.  To  the  con¬ 
trary  *  *  *  its  purpose  is  to  finance 

projects  involving  risks  which  private  in¬ 
vestors  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume.” 

The  report  goes  on:  “Since  loans  made  by 
the  bank  are  on  terms  which  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  make  any  substantial  profit,  it  is 
clear  that  any  greater  liberality  *  *  * 

would  amount  simply  to  disguised  intergov¬ 
ernmental  grants.” 

It  is  the  more  distressing  therefore  to  find 
evidence  of  a  recent  sharp  change  to  a  policy 
of  “going  along  with”  the  new  program. 
The  bank  suddenly  announced  on  June  30, 
1949,  that  it  was  sending  to  Colombia  a  nine- 
man  team  of  experts,  headed  by  Lauchlin 
Currie.  His  committee  is  to  study  not 
specific  long-term  loans,  but  Colombia’s 
“ovef-all  economy.”  Its  staff  includes  not 
only  economists  but  experts  on  welfare  from 
the  WHO  and  FAO.  . 

The  results  of  shifting  from  specific  eco¬ 
nomic  loans  to  over-all  welfare  loans  may  be 
tested  by  examining  the  results  of  our  15 
years  of  political  investment  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  classic  case  of  American 
governmental  aid  to  “undeveloped  areas.” 
The  original  program  for  this  aid  was  drafted 
in  1934  by  Luis  Munoz-Marin  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  R.  G.  Tugwell  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Newspaper  statements,  like 
that  in  Time  for  May  2,  1949,  saying  that 
the  Tugwell  program  was  set  up  in  1941, 
ignore  the  early  stages  of  the  planning  which 
did  not  get  into  the  record. 

There  was  first  the  Chardon  plan,  based 
throughout  on  the  Marxian  assumption  that 
the  sugar  companies  and  other  large  firms 
had  made  no  contribution  to  the  island  but 
only  extracted  revenue  from  it. 

It  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  the  capital  to  buy  the  sugar  company 
lands  and  centrals,  and  give  them  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  landowners.  In  addition  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  undertake  a 
variety  of  welfare  projects  on  the  island. 

In  1934  a  special  committee  was  sent  down 
to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the  plan.  The 
committee  found  that  the  sugar  industry 
profits  were  based  on  American  engineering 
skill,  and  the  sugar  industry  had  actually 
trained  many  young  Puerto  Ricans  in  our 
technical  arts. 

The  committee  found  that  the  planners 
had  missed  the  real  problem.  American 
health  and  sanitation  measures  had  lowered 
the  death  rate  so  greatly  as  to  lead  to  dis¬ 
astrous  overpopulation.  The  committee 
urged  the  immediate  cessation  of  relief,  doles 
and  every  form  of  American  subsidy,  and  a 
shift  of  policy  to  training  the  Puerto  Ricans 
in  strict  production. 

What  happened  is  a  side  light  on  Govern¬ 
ment  planning.  The  Chardon  group  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  committee’s  report  every¬ 
thing  which  was  useful  to  the  planners,  and 
filed  the  rest. 

Although  the  Chardon  plan  was  manifestly 
ruinous  to  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  and  a 
good  plan-  for  self-help  was  available,  the 
Federal  Government  poured  millions  into  the 
plan  for  buying  up  the  sugar  lands  from 
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those  who  knew  how  to  operate  them  ef¬ 
ficiently. 

Why  didn’t  this  socialist  utopia  hit  the 
rocks?  Because,  as  with  English  socialism, 
our  Government  continued  to  siphon  the 
earnings  of  Americans  into  political  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  island.  When  peacetime  spend¬ 
ing  might  have  come  to  an  end,  and  let  the 
socialist  skeleton  in  our  closet  out  into  the 
light,  American  military  spending  supported 
the  island’s  economy,  high  up  on  artificial 
wages  set  by  the  New  Deal’s  welfare  agencies. 

The  good  showing  of  our  socialist  experi¬ 
ment  in  Puerto  Rico  rests  entirely  on  the  red 
ink  in  the  Federal  budget  in  Washington. 

The  net  result  of  15  years'  of  “plan¬ 
ning”  is  that  the  population  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  island  increased  by  another  half  a 
million,  althought  a  cityful  of  Puerto  Ricans 
has  migrated  to  Marcantonio’s  district  in 
New  York.  Over  a  billion  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  spent  (probably  much  more). 
The  island  government  has  started  some  new 
industries — but  how  many  private  firms 
were  wiped  out  or  never  started,  during  the 
years  of  Tugwell ’s  planning  to  make  the 
island  a  pilot  plant  for  socialism  on  the 
Continent?  The  economy  of  Puerto  Rico 
rests  today,  where  it  did  in  1934,  on  federal 
relief. 

The  point  4  program  follows  exactly 
/  the  pattern  of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  major 
error — it  puts  health  and  welfare  ahead  of 
industry  and  employment.  As  Isaiah  Bow¬ 
man  said  of  Africa:  “If  millions  are  saved 
from  tribal  war,  malaria  and  tse-tse  fly  only 
to  be  permitted  to  die  of  starvation,  the 
controlling  white  has  not  improved  the 
status  of  the  population,  he  has  only 
changed  the  categories  of  the  vital  statis¬ 
tics.” 

Thousands  of  competent  people  know  this. 
The  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  any  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  political  leaders  who  want  to 
spend  money  on  dramatic  projects,  and  the 
victims  of  their  “help.” 

Every  single  step  taken  under  point  4, 
insofar  as  it  is  successful,  means  adding 
more  and  more  people,  billions  of  people, 
to  the  poor  eroded  overcrowded  areas  of  the 
world  where  human  misery  is  now  at  its 
worst. 

The  use  of  DDT  in  British  Guiana  so  re¬ 
duced  the  death  rate  that  the  population 
is  expanding  about  10  percent  a  year.  The 
suppression  of  tribal  wars  in  British  Africa 
had  the  same  kind  of  result.  Population  in 
Latin  America,  India,  and  China  is  rising 
about  2y2  percent  a  year.  So  also  in  Europe, 
whose  extra  people  now  have  no  place  to  go. 

William  Vogt  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  says,  “Anything  that  we  do  to  speed 
the  rate  of  population  increase  without  as¬ 
suring  a  parallel  increase  in  the  necessities 
of  life  imposes  an  extremely  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  us.  This  relationship  between 
mounting  appetites  and  the  possible  means 
of  satisfying  them  is  one  that  must  have 
fundamental  and  controlling  consideration 
as  we  develop  a  program  under  point  4.” 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  world  does 
not  need  at  the  moment,  it  is  stimulants  to 
population  growth.  The  pattern  of  point 
4  may  be  only  a  larger  and  more  distress¬ 
ing  version  of  the  story  of  Puerto  Rico.  All 
will  go  well  so  long  as  the  spending  con¬ 
tinues.  But  a  time  may  come  when  dollar 
imperialism  would  look  like  the  Golden  Age 
compared  to  the  horrors  of  welfare  imper¬ 
ialism. 

VII 

Is  there  no  hope?  Must  we  abandon  our 
promise  to  help  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
earth,  dash  the  hopes  of  innocent  people,  and 
expose  ourselves  to  ridicule? 

Certainly  not.  The  hopes  that  have  been 
aroused  are  too  great  to  be  lightly  1  nored. 
Our  only  choice  is  to  return  to  our  own 
tested  method  of  irrigating  the  undeveloped 
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areas  of  the  world  with  our  capital,  economia 
skills,  and  social  benefits. 

There  is,  however,  a  total  conflict  between, 
on  one  hand,  the  method  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  and  private  gifts,  and,  on  the  other, 
government-controlled  capital,  managed  by  a 
governmental  technocracy. 

Every  loan  or  grant  which  can  legitimately 
be  made  to  an  undeveloped  area,  without 
risk  of  ruining  the  beneficiaries,  can  be  made 
now  through  private  initiative  or  through 
the  original  program  of  the  International 
Bank. 

The  advantage  of  the  old  American  method 
of  aiding  people  who  are  not  yet  industrial¬ 
ized  is  that  it  depends  on  private  savings,  not 
on  the  taxing  power.  That  means  lenders 
cannot  put  their  money  into  any  project 
that  will  not  provide  the  people  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  areas  with  more  employment  and 
higher  wages. 

Of  course  the  borrowers  complain  about 
repaying  our  loans.  They  always  do.  They 
pay  installments  for  many  years,  after  the 
locomotives  and  machines  are  no  longer  new, 
and  they  have  long  forgotten  what  it  would 
be  like  to  do  without  them.  It  is  natural 
that  borrowers  do  not  like  to  pay  old  debts. 
We  were  not  too  pleased  to  repay  what  the 
British  lent  to  us.  But  why  transfer  these 
tensions  between  private  citizens  into  ten¬ 
sions  between  governments? 

Of  course  there  were  some  shady  transac¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  private  investment. 
But  according  to  Pravda  there  are  some 
shady  transactions  even  in  Soviet  Russia, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  there  are  some  in  our 
own  Government  in  Washington. 

Of  course  private  managers  and  techni¬ 
cians  were  arrogant,  and  missed  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  hiring  local  talent,  but  what 
reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  govern¬ 
ment  managers  are  free  from  arrogance,  or 
that  Indian  engineers  would  like  it  better 
if  they  thought  their  talents  were  ignored  by 
a  foreign  government  operating  in  their 
country? 

The  most  important  thing,  however,  is 
that  private  investment  rests  on  the  right 
human  foundation,  a  foundation  so  com¬ 
pletely  right  that  it  was  never  necessary  to 
formulate  it  in  plain  English. 

Because  private  investment  could  not  get 
capital  by  taxation,  projects  that  paid  out 
had  to  come  before  gifts,  or,  to  say  the  same 
thing,  projects  to  raise  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  had  to  precede  projects  that  in¬ 
creased  health  and  welfare.  The  society 
therefore  was  kept  in  balance,  and  jobs,  em¬ 
ployment,  food,  health,  and  education  grew 
together. 

The  rule  is  absolute  that  no  people  can 
spend  money  on  health  and  education  and 
welfare  simply  because  they  need  it.  They 
can  spend  on  welfare  only  when  they  have 
achieved  high  production  and  high  em¬ 
ployment. 

VIII 

Can  we  return  to  the  free  system?  Politi¬ 
cally  such  a  step  would  be  resisted  by  all 
the  propaganda  and  organizational  skills  of 
the  administration.  The  spending  on 
point  4  is  so  scattered  that  only  a  drastic  cut 
in  all  spending  will  save  us  from  many 
Puerto  Ricos. 

A  cut  in  spending  will  stop  the  waste  of 
our  Nation’s  capital  fund,  but  we  need  much 
more  than  that.  We  need  to  turn  trium¬ 
phantly  to  our  own  free  system  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  is  the  world’s  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  enterprise  in  sharing  capitalist  savings 
and  industrial  arts  with  less  fortunate  peo¬ 
ple.  We  need  to  search  out  every  legitimate 
channel  through  which  our  use  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  can  be  expanded. 

American  capital  lived  so  long  in  a  stable 
political  atmosphere  that  it  now  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  It  has  accepted  the 
Marxian  argument  that  risk  takers  cannot 
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lend  money  until  governments  have  estab¬ 
lished  political  order. 

The  truth  lies  at  the  opposite  pole.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  have  to  look  back  at  the  history  of 
business  enterprise  and  see  how  much  it  rests 
on  courage  and  imagination.  “Risk-taking” 
does  not  mean  deciding  whether  to  charge 
five  per  cent  or  six  per  cent  for  a  loan  backed 
by  a  piece  of  paper.  It  means  deciding 
whether  to  go  unarmed  and  unprotected  into 
regions  of  danger.  Political  order  would  be 
sooner  restored  if  private  enterprise  would 
take  up  the  true  burden  of  risk  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  put  behind  it  all  spurious  eco¬ 
nomic  “security.”  That  means  to  realize 
that  there  can  never  be  for  long  a  higher 
price  than  the  market  pays  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation  with  free  enterprise  is  like 
the  cooperation  of  the  young  lady  of  Niger 
with  the  tiger. 

IN-VE&TJaAHIQM. «Qg "OLD  -S»R- 


VIVORS  INSURANCE  AND  ALL  OTHER 
ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL-SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  May  17,  1950,  H.  R. 
|>000  as  amended,  was  reported  by  the 
senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  the 
Senate  Calendar.  It  was  stated  when 
the  bill  was  offered  that  the  committee 
report  on  the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  be  printed  and  made  available  to  all 
Senators  until  some  time  this  week. 
The  report  has  not  yet  appeared  on  our 
desks. 

The  junipr  Senator  from  Washington 
has  not  yet'had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  committee  report.  He  is,  however, 
of  the  considered  opinion  that  H.  R.  6000, 
whatever  its  amendments  may  be,  ought 


which  began  in  1935  additional  millions 
of  aged  persons  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  a  continuing  charge  on  society, 
on  charity,  and  on  some  kinds  of  relief. 

If  it  was  our  intention  in  1935-/and 
I  think  that  it  must  have  been — to  devise 
a  social-security  system  which -would 
take  care  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
American  aged,  we  must  admit  today 
-that  our  objective  has  not  beqh  fulfilled 
and  that  it  never  can  be  through  any 
fmere  extension  of  the  prevailing  social- 
security  system. 

The  junior  Senator  frojn  Washington 
| is  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
take  the  time  carefully  to  explain  to  the 
Nation  what  the  prevailing  social-secu¬ 
rity  system  has  done  |fad  intends  to  do  in 
the  future,  and  what  this  system  can 
never,  accomplish,  ^  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  will  have  ’the  patience — and  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  patience — 
to  grant  the  Congress  sufficient  time 
through  which.  to  design  and  establish  a 
social-security  system  which  will  ade¬ 
quately  protect  and  provide  for  the  needs 
of  all  of  o^ir  American  aged.  On  the 
strength  of  this  conviction,  I  offer  now 
the  viewarof  one  Member  of  the  Senate. 

For  15’  years  we  have  been  telling  the 
American  people  that  we,  here  in  the 
Congress,  were  helping  to  build  up  an 
hone#;  social-security  system.  We  have 
saidnhat  we  were  really  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  old  and  the  indigent. 

have  told  the  boys  and  girls  just 
tar  ting  their  first  jobs  that  if  their 


not  to  be  passed ''and  approved  by  the  social-security  taxes  were  faithfully  paid 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  ,/  over  a  certain  number  of  years  each  could 
States.  The  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  holds  to  the  view  that  the  time 


has  come  when  a  new  a^d  different 
cial-security  system  and  pattern 
to  replace  the  system 
ated  15  years  ago. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
believes  that  the  Nation  ought 
nize  the  needs  of  the  American/agpd  as 
being  our  Nation’s  responsibility.  lithe 
Nation  is  willing  to  recognize  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  needs  of  some  fi  the  agei 
it  ought  to  be  willing  to  pr#dde  for  the’ 
needs  of  all  of  the  aged.  At  is  because 
of  the  conviction,  a  very/deep  and  sin¬ 
cere  one,  that  I  shall  Oppose  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.  R.  6000,  a/  amended,  with 
every  legitimate  meaner at  my  disposal. 

Even  though  H.  R/6000,  as  amended, 
is  not  the  pending  business  I  think  it  is 
proper  and  necess/ry  to  speak  to  that 
subject  at  this  time.  My  intention  and 
hope  is  to  arouse/a  national  interest  and 
concern  over  the  coming  question  of 
what  should  the  Nation  do  about  our 
Nation’s  aged,-' 

When  our  social-security  system  was 
initiated  in  1935,  millions  of  aged  men 
and  women  were  not  included  within  its 
coverage.  These  millions  have  either 
been  left  to  their  own  devices  or  they 
have  been  required  to  seek  assistance 
through  relief,  or  a  means  test,  or  a  dole. 
Since  1935  additional  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  become  aged  who  were  not 
provided  for  through  our  social-security 
system.  If  the  Congress  now  agrees  to 
extend  the  coverage  and  liberalize  the 
'•benefits  of  the  social-security  system 


look  forward  to  an  annuity  when  he 
retired. 

Gradually,  as  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  have  become 
clear,  it  has  dawned  on  many  of  us  that 
we  are  not  building  up  an  honest  social- 
security  system  at  all.  We  see  now  that 
the  promises  we  made  to  those  boys  and 
girls  in  their  first  jobs,  promises  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  votes  in  the  Senate,  are 
promises  that  all  too  often  are  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

We  are  daily  running  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
posure  as  collaborators  in  a  national 
kindle.  If  once  or  twice  we  blundered 
because  we  did  not  understand  what  we 
were  doing,  we  no  longer  have  that 
excuse.  - 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  purge  our¬ 
selves,  to  openly  confess  the  deception 
in  which  We  have  been  unwitting  part¬ 
ners.  It  is  time,  as  I  see  it,  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth.  It  is  time 
to  admit  what  Is  really  a  sort  of  organic 
dishonesty  in  the'  very  heart  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  social-security  bill,  H.  R.  6000,  which 
soon  will  be  before,  us.  It  is  time  to 
acknowledge  that  wh&t  we  thought  was 
liberalism  back  in  1935  is  really  a  blind 
and  reactionary  philosophy  on  which  to 
base  a  social-security  systbm.  And  it  is 
high  time  that  we  got  busy  and  tried  to 
do  a  really  honest  and  on-th'e-level  job 
with  old-age  benefits. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  for  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
ail  other  aspects  of  the  social  security 
program,  including  its  administration, 
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■  will  then  be  in  question.  The 
;y  Administration  has  spent  mil- 
licity  and  propaganda  in  an  ef- 
to  the  American  people  an  ex- 
■ity  system  which  does  not,  and 
,sh  the  promised  benefits  unless 
is  are  imposed  on  every  recipient 
The  people  are  entitled  to  the 
truth.  ThusNfar  they  have  not  had  it. 

\  Marjorie  Shearon,  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  CAIN.  \tr.  President,  how  can 
the  Senate  hope  tte  deal  intelligently  with 
social-security  problems  if  we  must  labor 
constantly  under  the  suspicion  that 
significant  facts  ha^e  been  withheld 
from  us  by  the  Social  'Security  Admin¬ 
istration  and  that  we  have  been  supplied 
with  misleading  information? 

I  wish  to  quote  once  mol^e  from  the 
task  force  report.  The  passage  occurs 
on  page  492,  under  the  heading-pf  “Gen¬ 
eral  recommendations” :  \ 

The'  concrete  recommendation  that  we 
would  make  is  that  an  able,  objective  legis¬ 
lative  commission  be  created  to  reconsider 
the  entire  system  in  all  its  essential  aspects 
and  submit  its  findings  and  recommends!*, 
tions  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  and 
that  no  substantial  changes  in  the  existing 
law  be  made  until  after  that  commission  has 
reported. 

This  reconsideration  by  a  legislative 
commission  is  precisely  what  I  would 
like  to  see  accomplished  sUnd  I  urge  Sen¬ 
ators  of  both  parties  to  support  such  an 
effort.  Let  us  make  no  substantial 
changes  in  the  existing  law  until  a  com¬ 
pletely  independent,  objective,  and  im¬ 
partial  investigation  has  been  made,  both 
of  the  system  itself  and  the  methods  used 
to  administer  the  system. 

Some  will  say  that  the  subject  has  been 
adequately  investigated  and  that  legis¬ 
lation  should  not  be  further  delayed. 
They  point  to  the  advisory  council  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Finance  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

This  council  had  on  it  several  of  the 
Nation’s  most  competent  men  and 
women,  drawn  from  various  professions, 
and  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to 
their  ability  and  conscientiousness.  But 
these  were  people  who  were  extremely 
husy  in  their  own  fields  of  endeavor,  they 
met  for  only  a  few  brief  periods,  and  the 
actual  work  of  the  council  was  largely 
done  by  a  technical  staff  rather  than 
by  the  council  members. 

A  reliable  source  informs  me  that  the 
head  of  this  staff  was  a  man  who  both 
before  and  since  that  time  was  a  Social 
Security  Administration  employee,  but 
who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  staff  was  working  under  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Commissioner  Altipeyer’s  guid¬ 
ance  in  an  outside  organization. 

Mr.  President,  section  902  of  title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  title  dealing 
with  public  health  and  welfare,  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Administrator  shall  perform  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  chapter  and  shall 
also  have  the  duty  of  studying  and  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective 
Eosthods  of  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance,  and  as  to  legisla¬ 
tion  and  matters  of  administrative  policy 
concerning  old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
compensation,  accident  compensation,  and 
related  subjects. 

I  am  told  that  officials  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  excuse  anything 
they  do,  simply  by  pointing  to  this  section 


of  the  statute  and  saying  in  effect,  “We 
do  what  we  do  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  us.” 

Mr.  President,  are  these  things  true? 

This  section  of  the  statute  gives  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  only  to  the  extent  of  “studying 
and  making  recommendations.”  It  says 
nothing  about  the  use  of  propaganda 
among  the  public  generally,  nor  does  it 
give  any  permission  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  which  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration  has  done.  Instead, 
such  activities  were  expressly  prohibited 
by  other  statutes. 

Are  we  to  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  section  completely  negates  title  18, 
section  1913,  of  the  United  States  Code? 
This  law  states  that : 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall — be  used  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any — device 
intended  or  designed  to  influence  in  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before 
or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill  or  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  such  legislation  or  appre¬ 
ciation. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  President,  does 
that  .cover-all  section  of  the  Social  Se- 
curitjKAct  completely  nullify  title  31,  sec¬ 
tion  628,  of  the  United  States  Code? 
This  section  provides  that — 

Except  as’-otherwise  provided  by  law,  sums 
appropriated  vfor  the  various  branches  of 
expenditure  iff.,  the  public  service  shall  be 
applied  solely  teethe  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  made,  and  for  no  others. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  statutes  are  rendered  null  and  void, 
by  a  clause  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
If  such  statutes  .ere  niitU  and  void,  then 
Mr.  President,  we  have  -  set  up  in  the 
heart  of  our  Government  at?  autonomous 
agency  beyond  any  possible  congression¬ 
al  discipline  and  control. 

For  all  the  reasons  enumerated,  Mr. 
President,  I  earnestly  appeal  for'support 
to  all  Senators.  Let  us  let  the  existing 
law  alone,  until  we  know  better  what  to 
do.  We  have  a  good  and  sound  right, 
Mr.  President,  to  take  whatever  time 
may  be  required  to  find  and  adopt  a' 
security  system  which  satisfies  the  real 
needs  of  all  of  our  aged,  and  does  not 
place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  our 
economy.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  hopes  that  a  majority  of  us 
in  the  Senate  will  agree  to  meet  the 
magnificent,  if  troublesome  and  com¬ 
plex,  problem  of  social  security  head-on 
and  do  so  now  before  we  extend  and  ex¬ 
pand  a  bad  system  to  a  point  from  which 
there  can  be  no  retreat  or  fundamental 
cure. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
proper  reference. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  92),  submitted  by  Mr.  Cain,  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
had  neither  an  adequate  staff  nor  sufficient 
time  to  investigate  all  phases  of  the  national 
social-security  problem,  nor  to  make  the  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  all  other  aspects  of 
the  existing  social-security  program  author¬ 
ized  in  Senate  Resolution  141  of  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress;  and 


Whereas  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  complexities,  the  shortcomings,  and 
the  inequities  of  our  social-security  system; 
and 

Whereas  numerous  actuaries,  economists, 
tax  experts,  and  other  social-security  tech¬ 
nicians,  as  well  as  businessmen  and  former 
social-security  administrators  maintain  that 
the  entire  system  is  unworkable,  costly,  and 
capricious  and  have  urged  that  it  be  reex¬ 
amined  and  overhauled;  aiyf 

Whereas  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
soundly  financed  universal  pay-as-you-go 
pensions  for  the  present  aged  who  are  no 
longer  working,  a  demand  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  merely  by  extending  coverage  to 
more  of  the  people  who  are  still  working; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  an  increasing  volume  of 
informed  criticism  of  the  fiscal  policies  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  and  with  their  long  time  implications: 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  insistence  in 
many  quarters  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  past  and  present  administration  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  including  the  staff 
activities  in  the  field  and  in .  Washington; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  strong  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  that  the  present 
Social  Security  Administration  has  engaged 
in  lobbying  and  propaganda  in  violation  of 
title  18,  section  1913,  United  States  Code, 
and  of  title  31,  section  628,  United  States 
Code:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  be  created  a  Social 
Security  Commission  to  advise  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  provide  the  impartial,  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  required  by  the  Congress 
in  its  deliberations,  said  Commission  to 
consist  of  16  members,  one-fourth  of  whom 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  one-fourth  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  one-fourth  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  one-fourth  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
past  and  present  operations  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  of  other  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  dependent 
children,  and  other  dependent  individuals 
with  a  view  to  proposing  a  simple,  finan¬ 
cially  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  dependency. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  and 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  -Con¬ 
gress,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
Iffie  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such,  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing 
and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deqms  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  request  the 
use  of  the  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  oC  the  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  exectf^jve  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  under 
this  resolution,  bus.  is  enjoined  from  em¬ 
ploying  any  person  omits  technical  staff  who 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  preceding  \he  enactment  of 
this  resolution.  \ 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  report  its 
findings  with  respect  to  the  lobbying  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Social  Security  staid  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  for  such  leg¬ 
islation  as  it  may  deem  advisable," 4;o  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date,  but  not  later  than  April  1,  1951. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  the  contin- 
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gent  fund  of  the  House,  one-half  from  each 
fuhd,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair - 

ftf.  the  Cnmn'i.clnn  - 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  bn  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  pro¬ 
vide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  have 
about  2  minutes,  or  3. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has 
had  2  hours  or  3  hours  already. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  is  it  the  Sen¬ 
ator  desires  to  discuss? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  interested,  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  about  to  say,  if  he  will 
wait  a  couple  of  minutes,  will  be  very 
clear. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand,  but 
what  is  it  about? 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  about  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  about  the  way  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  very  kind  of 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCENE— NO  COM¬ 

MUNITY  SENTIMENT 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President;  na¬ 
tional  legislation  should  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  war  veterans,  the  workers, 
and  the  farmers,  rather  than  the  wishes 
of  official  and  unofficial  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  is  no  American  community 
sentiment  in  Washington.  The  people 
who  stay  in  Washington  a  considerable 
length  of  time  get  too  far  away  from 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  across  the  Nation  who  must' earn 
their  living  the  hard  way — 98  percent  of 
the  residents  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  the  ■people  west  of  the.  city  limits 
make  a  living. 

In  passing  upon  each  of  the  policy  and 
appropriation  bills  the  Congress  should 
consult  the  people  back  home  regarding 
the  true  issues  involved,  who  are  far 
enough  removed  from  Washington  to 
have  a  balanced  opinion,  not  colored  by 
local  prejudices  put  on  them  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Traveling  ovbr  the  country  and  talking 
particularly  /frith  war  veterans,  workers, 
and  farmers,  I  find  that  the  people  have 
not  changed,  that  they  are  still  as  sound 
as  ever.  The  Congress  could  not  go  far 
wrong' on  fundamental  problems  if  it 
would  only  keep  in  close  contact  with 
these  three  groups  of  Americans. 

For  one  thing,  I  have  found  that  these 
three  groups  are  opposed  to  the  coddling 


which  the  subversives  too  often  receive 
in  Washington.  They  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  it  seems  so  easy  for  one  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  red  sympathizer  to  get 
the  backing  and  smile  of  approval  of 
prominent  officials  in  the  Government. 
I  find  that  the  American  people  still  have 
the  highest  respect  for  patriotism. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  stays  in 
session  too  long.  More  of  our  time 
should  be  spent  at  home,  in  the  mills  and 
mines  and  factpries,  on  the  farms  and 
on  the  home  town  streets,  catching  up 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  American 
mind. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  should  turn 
back  to  the  States  many  of  the  things 
which  we  try  to  regulate  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  public  sentiment  is 
the  criterion  for  settling  controversial 
issues.  There  is  no  community  senti¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  this  afternqon 
resolutions  adopted  by  groups  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

,  Vrrhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
objection - 

CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  whit 
a  miil^te.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  or'the  body? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  not  say  in  the 
Appendix!’'  I  said  to  be  inserted  at  the 
;end  of  my  address  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  object  to  them 


going  in  the 


of  the  Record.  If  the 
Senator  wants  them  to  go  in  the  Ap 
pendix,  very  well. 

Mr.  MALONE.  ’Fhen  I  will  read  the 
!  resolutions.  *  y 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  not  yield  for 
that  purpose.  I  yielded- for  2  minutes, 
tand  the  Senator  has  takfen  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
;of  order.  /  \ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  pending  mo¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized.  \ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  renew  my  motion 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  unanimous- consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ’fhe  mo¬ 
tion  to  recess  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Very  well.  Then  let 
us  put  it  to  a  vote.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  controls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  “Aye.” 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  calling  for  a*  vote? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  been  misinformed,  that 
the  situation  is  simply  this,  that  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  at  the  close  of 
business  today  the  Senate  would  recess 
until  11  o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow.  But  it 
likewise  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  transact¬ 
ing  a  part  of  today’s  business,  and  there 
is  no  prohibition,  so  far  as  I  know,  against 
the  Senate  remaining  in  session  until  any 
of  its  Members  have  completed  whatever 
work  they  desire  to  transact. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  acting  minority 
leader  is  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  order  of  business  under  vrhich  the 
Senate  is  proceeding.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Senator  from  Teittis. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  made  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
Senator  yielded  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  and  the/notion  before  the 
Senate  at  the  time  Ve  yielded  was  that 
the  Senate  stand  i/i  recess  until  tomor¬ 
row  at  11  o’clocLytmder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  Senatopffrom  Texas  objected  to  a 
consent  agreement  to  insert  some  reso¬ 
lutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  cer¬ 
tain  groups  in  Nevada,  and  because  of 
that  objection,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
was  giving  to  read  them,  but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  refused  to  yield  further,  and 
mo/e  to  recess.  The  motion  is  not  de¬ 
batable.  The  Chair  was  putting  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  vote - 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  asked  ahead  of  that  if 
the  Chair  would  not  withhold  putting 
the  question  until  I  could  ask  to  have  a 
ruling  on  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  be  privileged  to  make  this 
type  of  a  remark,  the  Chair  believes  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  knew  the 
contents  of  the  resolutions  the  bodies  in 
Nevada  had  adopted,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  not  object,  as  the  Chair 
presumes  they  were  resolutions  by  farm 
organizations. 

Mr.  MALONE.  By  a  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  labor  organization,  and  a  wool 
organization  in  another  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  consent  to  the  request,  but  shall 
not  yield  any  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then, 
without  objection,  the  insertions  will  be 
■  made  in  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock. 


tomorrows 


The  motihn  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  6 : 18 
o’clock  p.  m?>  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
the  recess  being,  under  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  25,  1956,,  at'  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


INAXJX 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24  (legislative  day  of  March 
29),  1950: 

Department  of  Comm  £ 

Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Ufltted  States 
Army,  retired,  to  be  Under  Secretary!,  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  Transportation. 

Circuit  Courts,  Territory  of  Hat 
Hon.  Carrick  H.  Buck,  of  Hawaii,  t\  be 
first  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit  cor 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Judge  Buck  is  noy 
serving  in  this  post  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  April  13,  1950. 


Senate 

Thursday,  May  25,  1950 

( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  March  29,  1950 ) 


•i,  The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m., 
'on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
flarris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following: 
player: 

God  of  all  mercies,  in  a  world  swept 
by\iolent  forces  with  which,  in  our  own 
strength,  we  cannot  cope.  Thou  onl$  art 
the  fcock  of  our  salvation.  Through  all 
the  iffystery  of  life  Thy  strong  arm  alone 
can  l'fead  us  to  its  mastery.  In  a  time 
when  the  world’s  hopes  depend  on  per¬ 
sonal  character,  may  there  be  found  in 
those  who  are  here  called  to  serve  the 
Republic  those  spiritual  values  which 
alone  can  bring  order  ( out  of  chaos  and 
peace  out|pf  strife.  As  those  into  whose; 
unworthy  hands  in  this  day  of  peril  has? 
been  placed  the  crying  needs  of  stricken 
humanity,  bmy  the  thoughts,  of  our 
minds  and  the  sympathies  of  our  hearts, ' 
the  words  of-our  lips,  and  the  decisions: 
of  our  deliberations  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord, 'our  strength  and  our  Re¬ 
deemer.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Connally,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  ■ 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  24,  1950?  was  dispensed  with. 

LEAVES  ABSENCE 

On  request  o|  mV  Wherry,  and  by 
unanimous  consent, ::  Mr.  Young  was; 
excused  from  attendance  on  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  todp,y  and  tomorrow. ; 

On  request/  of  Mr.  Wiley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCarthy  was, 
excused  from  attendance  on  the  session ; 
of  the  Senate  today. 

On  his  own  request,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Anderson  was,  excused  from 
attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate ; 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

On  his  own  request,  and  by  unanimous 
consent*  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  was  ex¬ 
cused  from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  for  an  indefinite  period. 

On  his  own  request,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Butler  was  excused  from 
attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  and  Monday,  May  29,  1950. 
COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Connally,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  ajad  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
■sienfr  ai.  tho  Senate itoday^  - 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  yesterday  the  time  between 
now  and  4:30  is  divided  2V2  hours  for  the 
proponents  and  3  hours  for  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
if  he  intends  to  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  make  the  point 
that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  to 
satisfy  the  Senator.  It  is  agreeable  to 
me  to  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  With  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  order  for  a  quorum  will  be 
rescinded,  and  the  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  suspended. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  the  time  is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report,  and  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin]  in  opposition.  The  opponents  have 
3  hours,  and  the  proponents  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  Chair  assumes  that  the 
time  taken  in  the  quorum  call  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  business  before  the  Senate  is  to 
legislate  the  extension  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  demise. 
Intruded  into  this  important  concern 
is  the  inclusion,  by  oblique  and  back¬ 
door  strategies,  of  the  so-called  point  4 
carry-on  program,  which  is  limitless  in 
scope  and  duration,  indefinite  in  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  contains  the  strong 
possibilities  of  harmful  results  to  our 
country. 

No  effort  was  made  to  achieve  wide 
areas  of  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  support  of  this  program  as 
it  left  the  Senate,  or  as  it  comes  to  us  in 
its  expanded  form  from  the  conferees. 
There  were  no  adequate  preliminary 
studies  similar  to  those  which  preceded 
the  comparably  important  ECA  program, 
and  which  were  conducted  by  the  Harri- 
man,  the  Krug,  and  Herter  committees. 

This  off-the-cuff  approach  to  foreign 
policies  of  incalculable  impact  upon  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world 


flies  in  the  face  of  commonly  accepted 
precepts  for  sound  legislative  procedure, 
and  rebukes  the  sound  advice  of  a  states¬ 
man  such  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  urging 
careful  preliminary  study. 

This  radically  changed  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  affronts  the  due  process  of  the 
Senate.  Coming  to  us  for  the  first  time 
from  conference,  we  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  take  or  to  leave  it  in  its 
entirety.  •  That  which  we  are  asked 
to  take  bears  only  submicroscopic  re¬ 
lationship  to  that  which  was  approved 
by  this  body. 

A  reading  of  the  conference  report  and 
a  comparison  of  the  report  with  the  bill 
which  left  the  Senate  shows  complete 
surrender  to  the  House  version  of  a 
bill  which  met  with  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  of  condemnation  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  attending  the  2  days  of  hear¬ 
ings  to  which  I  have  referred.  These 
abbreviated  hearings  did  not  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  subject  because  it  was 
made  clear  by  the  committee  that  it  did 
not  intend  to  approve  a  measure  of  the 
type  now  before  us. 

The  magnitude  of  the  surrender  of  cur 
conferees  is  measured  by  their  accept¬ 
ance  in  conference  of  401.5  of  the  total 
of  417  of  the  lines  of  the  House  version  of 
point  4,  and  of  14  or  15  minor  changes 
in  wordage. 

The  Senate  version,  as  amended,  with 
a  cut-off  5-year  term  and  with  explicit 
provisions  of  the  Russell  amendment 
making  certain  that  there  were  no  obli¬ 
gations  beyond  simple  and  limited  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  was  surrendered  by  our 
conferees,  and  now  we  face - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  challenge  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator.  The  con¬ 
ferees  did  not  surrender.  The  language 
was  changed  because  we  adopted  the 
House  language,  but  the  purposes  of  the 
clauses  in  the  bill  are  the  same  as  those 
indicated  in  the  so-called  Russell  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  changes 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report 
and  the  Russell  amendment,  and  that 
will  be  developed.  I  hope  also  to  de¬ 
velop  substantive  changes  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions. 

Now  we  face  the  full  implications  of 
the  point  4  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  foreign  investments  without 
defined  limits  of  scope  or  duration. 

The  relatively  mild  Senate  version  of 
point  4  met  with  intense  resistance  be¬ 
cause  it  was  considered  by  many  Sena¬ 
tors  as  an  ill-timed  and  inadequately 
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considered  preliminary  to  the  full  point 
4  program  which  is  now  revealed  to  us 
by  conference  legislation.  The  Senate 
version  passed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  36.  I 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  Senate  version  did  so  because  of 
its  allegedly  limited  character — limited 
to  simple  technical  assistance  and  ex¬ 
change  of  knowledge,  for  which  we  have 
the  precedent  of  existing  legislation  such 
as  the  Smith-Mundt  and  Fulbright  Acts. 
The  limited  term  of  5  years  stilled  many 
doubts.  Those  who  votfed  for  and 
against  it  are  now  met  with  something 
infinitely  more  questionable  or  infinitely 
more  objectionable. 

There  is  no  emergent  need  for  this 
point  4  legislation.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  ECA  extension  legislation.  It  should 
be  considered  separately  and  extensively 
by  separate  procedures.  This  conference 
report  should  be  rejected.  It  should  be 
sent  back  to  conference  with  instructions 
to  our  conferees  to  stand  fast  for  the 
elimination  of  the  point  4  program  and 
for  a  bill  limited  to  the  extension  of  the 
ECA  program. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  contains  what 
is  described  as  a  finding  by  Congress.  It 
is  not  a  finding  of  fact  because,  as  I  shall 
show,  it  is  full  of  untruths.  In  the  main, 
these  findings  are  a  lot  of  senseless  gib¬ 
berish  which  I  suggest  can  serve  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  obscure  the  real  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  bill  and  possibly  to  further  a 
hope  that  they  will  exercise  a  hypnotic 
effect  upon  those  who  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  mellifluous  words  of  noble  pur¬ 
pose  than  in  the  substance  of  things.  It 
certainly  is  to  the  credit  of  our  own  con¬ 
ferees  that  they  have  no  appetite  for 
this  gobbledygook  and  accepted  it  most 
reluctantly. 

Let  us,  for  example,  consider  section 
402,  subparagraph  (a) : 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can 
further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways 
of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  the  development  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  world  peace. 

Sounds  pretty  good,  does  it  not?  Well, 
let  us  see.  In  the  first  place  to  give  any 
validity  to  this  finding  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  referred  to  must 
define  and  accept  the  definition  of  the 
word  “freedom”  and  the  words  “the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress  of  all  peo¬ 
ples,”  and  the  words  “democratic  ways  of 
life,”  and  the  words  “the  expansion  of 
mutually  beneficial  commerce,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will,  and  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace.” 

We  have  our  own  concepts  governing 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  do  the 
other  nations  referred  to? 

Do  the  authoritarian  governments 
such  as  Turkey  and  Portugal  and  Russia 
and  socialist  Great  Britain  and  the  na¬ 
tions  governed  by  tribal  or  feudal  chiefs 
have  a  common  interest  in  these  desir¬ 
able  objectives  as  we  see  them? 


Is  this  an  accurate  finding  by  Con¬ 
gress? 

Do  these  countries  think  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  citizens  as  we  think  of  it, 
do  they  think  of  economic  progress  as  we 
think  of  it?  Do  they  think  of  democratic 
ways  of  life  as  we  think  of  them? 

How  many  times  are  we  going  to 
stumblebum  ourselves  and  the  world  into 
tragedy  by  the  loose  use  of  words?  Re¬ 
member  what  has  followed  the  imbecilic 
notion  that  Russia  was  a  promoter  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.-  I  suggest 
that  we  get  rid  of  these  pre-Yalta  ghost 
writers. 

What  do  countries  with  planned  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  economies  contribute 
to  mutually  beneficial  commerce?  Do 
the  300  or  more  bilateral  western  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  agreements  further  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mutually  beneficial  com¬ 
merce?  Is  this  type  of  commerce  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  monetary  controls,  the 
quotas,  the  licenses,  the  intense  national¬ 
istic  practices,  the  exclusionary  tariffs  of 
these  other  nations?  Do  their  conflict¬ 
ing  economic,  political,  ideological  sys¬ 
tems  develop  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will  and  promote  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  world  peace? 

No  more  than  a  moment’s  reflection 
reduces  the  whole  paragraph  to  pompous 
nonsense  and  remember,  please,  that  it  is 
presented  and  it  might  be  made  into  law 
as  a  finding  by  Congress. 

Now  we  come  to  section  402  (b) : 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the  co¬ 
operative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

This  provision  assumes  that  the  peo¬ 
ples  living  in  those  underdeveloped  areas 
have  reached  a  consciousness .  of  their 
full  capabilities  and  are  making  efforts 
to  reach  them.  There  is  no  supporting 
evidence. 

In  some  of  these  underdeveloped  re¬ 
gions  there  are  leaders  with  ambitions 
which  they,  for  tin-cup  passing  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  some  instances  with  gen¬ 
uine  conviction,  attribute  to  their  people 
but  which  are  absent  en  masse.  Under 
the  feudal  systems  which  prevail  in 
many  underdeveloped  regions,  there 
may  be  unrest  but  we  may  suspect  that 
the  goals  of  the  restless  are  to  depose 
their  greedy  leaders  or  get  rid  of  oppres¬ 
sor  master  nations,  but  otherwise  they 
are  unknown  or  too  vague  to  supply  a 
basis  for  programs  of  the  type  here  en¬ 
visaged. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  these  efforts 
and  the  realization  of  these  full  cap¬ 
abilities  are  to  be  helped  by  the  co¬ 
operative  endeavors  of  all  nations  in 
exchanging  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  in¬ 
vestment  capital. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse  than 
to  deluge  those  underprivileged  people 
with  the  conflicting  views  of  all  nations 


as  to  what  is  best  for  them.  And  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital 
might  be  the  final  catastrophic  blow. 

The  history  of  transplanting  technical 
skills,  of  trying  to  lift  underprivileged 
people  into  better  standards  of  living  by 
outside  effort,  can  be  illuminated  by 
study  of  former  colonial  and  dependent 
countries  now  seething  with  revolt  be¬ 
cause  in  part  they  wearied  of  that  kind 
of  solicitude. 

We  do  not  make  an  industrial  nation 
by  sending  in  money  or  factories.  Long 
periods'  of  training  and  conditioning  are 
required.  We  began  with  a  wilderness 
more  than  300  years  ago.  Combinations 
of  resources,  transportation,  potential 
markets,  climate,  aptitudes  and  many 
other  factors  must  be  present. 

This  provision  is  also  a  loose  and 
meaningless  generality  and  yet  it  is  to 
be  given  the  dignity  of  a  congressional 
finding. 

Now  we  come  to  section  402  (c) : 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  in¬ 
vestment  can  make  maximum  contribution 
to  economic  development  only  where  there 
is  understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages 
of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  re¬ 
sources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  ade¬ 
quate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  local 
labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation;  that 
they  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their 
capital;  that  they  will  have  reasonable  free¬ 
dom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control  their 
enterprises;  that  they  will  enjoy  security  in 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
including  industrial  and  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in 
taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
affairs. 

Note  again  the  reiteration  of  the 
thought  that  capital  investment  is  linked 
with  technical  assistance.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  now,  it  has  been  mentioned  before, 
and  it  will  be  mentioned  in  later  connec¬ 
tions,  to  dispose  of  the  notion  which 
might  be  advanced  that  we  are  still  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  limited,  technical  assistance 
measure. 

This  provision  contains  an  attractive 
gloss  of  balanced  reasonableness.  There 
must  be  mutual  understanding  of  mutual 
advantages.  There  must  be  confidence, 
there  must  be  due  respect  for  legitimate 
interests  of  the  borrower  and  of  the 
lender,  there  must  be  willingness  by  the 
lender  to  accept  a  fair  share  df  local 
taxes,  to  obey  local  laws,  and  to  provide 
adequate  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  local  labor.  The  investors  property 
shall  not  be  taken  without  prompt,  ade¬ 
quate.  and  effective  compensation. 
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There  must  be  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  investor  to  remit  his  earnings 
and  to  withdraw  his  capital  and  reason¬ 
able  freedom  to  manage  his  business, 
and  so  forth. 

But  who  determines  the  fair  share  of 
taxes,  who  determines  what  are  adequate 
wages  and  working  conditions,  who  de¬ 
termines  what  is  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective' compensation,  who  determines 
what  is  reasonable  freedom  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  one’s  business. 

If  these  matters  are  subject  to  local 
control,  subject  to  local  hazards,  subject 
to  all  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  local  competitor  of  the  foreign  in¬ 
vestor,  then  the  language  is  more  or  less 
meaningless  so  far  as  creating  an  at¬ 
tractive  climate  for  foreign  investment 
is  concerned. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  whether  by 
treaty,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  if  the 
outsider  who  comes  in  with  his  technical 
assistance  and  his  investments  gets  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  than  does  the  local  citi¬ 
zen,  we  are  not  promoting  good  will, 
but,  instead,  we  are  promoting  jealousies, 
irritations,  and  enmities? 

If  the  American  businessman  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  country  is  allowed  to 
convert  soft  local  moneys  into  dollars, 
is  allowed  to  pull  out  his  capital  and 
convert  it  into  dollars,  is  it  not  clear 
that  he  has  an  unfair  advantage  over 
his  native  competitor  who  would  like  the 
same  privilege? 

The  great  American  department  store, 
for  example,  will  be  competing  with  the 
little  businesses  of  the  native  merchants. 
They  v/ould  like  the  privilege  of  turning 
their  earnings  into  dollars,  of  turning 
their  capital  into  dollars;  but  they  are 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  They  must 
cling  to  the  unstable  values  of  their  local 
money.  Will  that  help  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  or  will  it  encourage  movements 
for  the  confiscation  of  American  capital 
and  earnings  and  ultimately  for  kicking 
us  out  of  foreign  countries  as  disruptive 
nuisances? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield;  does  he  care  to  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  call  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
report  which  deals  with  this  measure 
discusses  the  entire  question  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  creation  of  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate.  That  discussion  appears  on  page 
10  of  the  House  report.  So  the  House 
in  drawing  up  this  language  distinctly 
had  in  mind  going  into  the  question  of 
the  investment  of  capital,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  other  words,  except 
perhaps  as  to  the  $35,000,000  authoriza¬ 
tion,  the  House  never  did  have  in  mind 
confining  this  measure  to  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  was  the  interpretation  put  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  hearings.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  refused,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept  the 
expanded  purposes  of  the  House  bill. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Are  we  to  vote  on 
the  House  bill  or  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  are  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report;  but  I  assume  that  we 
are  entitled  to  talk  about  the  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  bill  or  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  but  the  Sen¬ 
ator  makes  a  big  point  about  something 
the  House  rejected  and  which  is  not  in 
the  conference  report.  "  ^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  All  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  did  was  to  take  the 
whole  House  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
one  paragraph  which  deals  with  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  they  threw  out 
15%  lines,  and  kept  in  40114  lines. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ap¬ 
proximately  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  counted  the  lines; 
I  am  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  compared  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  with  the  House  report,  and 
the  two  are  substantially  identical. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  cannot 
assure  American  investors  any  advan¬ 
tages  abroad  which  are  not  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to 
subject  the  money  of  our  taxpayers  to 
business  risks  which  our  businessmen  are 
unwilling  to  assume  with  their  own 
money.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  to  American  business¬ 
men  in  foreign  countries  guaranteed  by 
our  taxpayer’s  money  will  weaken  the 
will  of  those  countries  to  do  those  things 
necessary  to  put  themselves  into  sound 
fiscal  condition  and  to  adopt  standards 
of  business  and  conduct  which  will  at¬ 
tract  investment  capital  without  guar¬ 
anties  of  any  kind. 

I  repeat  that  those  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  want  a  sure  thing  abroad 
by  the  guaranty  or  any  other  govern¬ 
mental  route  are  setting  up  precedents 
which  will  plague  them  here  at  home. 
It  takes  but  a  slight  change  in  think¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  demand  that  our  do¬ 
mestic  capital  and  earnings  be  guaran¬ 
teed;  that  annual  wages  be  guaranteed; 
that  agricultural  income  be  guaranteed; 
that  professional  income  be  guaranteed, 
and  so  forth.  So  I  pass  from  these  sol¬ 
emn  congressional  findings  of  untruth, 
bad  policy,  and  nonsense  to  authoriza¬ 
tions  which  are  supposed  to  implement 
them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  has  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  “guaranty.”  For  my  own  informa¬ 
tion,  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
can  point  out  anything  in  title  TV  of  the 
conference  report  which  has  to  do  with 
a  guaranty. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  conference  report,  for  the  reasons 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
which  I  shall  suggest  later,  contemplates 
programs  of  American  investments  in 
these  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  hearings  and  everything  else 
shows  that  we  intend  to  work  up  an  in¬ 
surance  system  or  some  kind  of  a  guar¬ 
antee  system  for  those  investments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  an¬ 
swer,  I  may  say  that  was  one  thing  which 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  keep  out  of 
the  conference  report,  and  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  we  kept  out  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  We  got  that  out. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  as  we  go  along  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  giving  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  inaugurate  executive  programs 
which  can  cover  the  ends  the  Senator  is 
suggesting,  as  well  as  almost  anything 
else  having  to  do  with  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  also  foreign  investments.  I 
suggest  that  as  we  go  along  it  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  all  that  will  be  left,  so  far 
as  the  point  4  program  is  concerned,  is 
to  go  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  try  to  obtain  covering  money. 
We  shall  find  find  the  Congress  will  have 
surrendered  its  complete  control  over 
the  subject,  except  as  it  provides  appro¬ 
priations  for  things  already  done  which 
it  must  provide  or  be  accused  of  break¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  -yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  feels  that  if  this  conference 
report  is  agreed  to  without  the  guaranty 
as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  if  private  capital  does  not  flow 
into  these  backward  areas,  the  next  step 
will  be  the  guaranty. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  point  if  that  is  not  the  case?  Pri¬ 
vate  investment  is  not  flowing  into  those 
countries.  So,  under  the  views  of  the 
proponents  it  must  be  stimulated  by 
guaranties  or  by  other  governmental 
assistance. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  not  that  very 
strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
subdivision  (b)  of  section  402  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  it  is  found  solemnly  by 
Congress  that — 

The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  *  *  *  can  be  furthered  through 

the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to 
exchange  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

Then  in  subdivision  (c),  wTe  find  set 
forth  as  obviously  one  of  the  means  of 
encouraging  such  investments,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors  “through  intergovernmental 
agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property  with¬ 
out  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com¬ 
pensation.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  emphasize  the  provisions 
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of  section  402.  These  are  solemn  find¬ 
ings,  solemn  declarations  of  policy;  and 
they  specifically  provide  for  investment. 

Mr.  DCNNELL.  And  the  most  logical 
method  of  encouraging  investment  is — 
to  use  the  language  of  the  conference 
report — “to  encourage  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital”  by  “intergovernmental 
agreement  or  otherwise”  that  investors 
“will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property 
without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  mind  my  reading  the 
only  lines  of  the  House  bill  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  cut  out  in  drawing  up 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Not  at  all;  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  constitute  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  on  page  15: 

(d)  Greater  production  and  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  the  economically  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  and  international  trade  be¬ 
tween  these  areas  and  the  economically  ad¬ 
vanced  areas  of  the  world  can  be  promoted 
through  agreements,  negotiated  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
or  otherwise,  to  establish  fair-labor  stand¬ 
ards  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  encouragement  of  collective 
bargaining  between  management  and  labor. 

So  all  that  was  eliminated  was  an  ex¬ 
press  authority  to  make  labor  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  TAFT.  In  other  respects,  the 
House  bill  was  in  no  way  changed  by  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  But  I  invite  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
still  have  retained  the  provision  with 
respect  to  adequate  wages  and  working 
conditions,  which  can  lead  to  similar 
agreements. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill  that  was  retained. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  should  be  added  that 
there  were — I  counted  them — I  think  12 
or  15  minor  changes  in  wording,  which 
are  also  different  from  the  House 
version. 

What  is  the  special  virtue  of  foreign 
investment  by  American  citizens  that 
should  cause  them  to  be  given  guaran¬ 
ties  which  are  not  available  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  this  country  and  who  do 
their  business  in  this  country? 

It  is  not  long  before  we  come  to  pro¬ 
visions  with  startling  implications.  I 
read  from  section  403  (b) : 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes — 

Remember,  we  are  talking  about  public 
and  private  sources  of  such  aid — 
shall  take  into  consideration  ( 1 )  whether  the 
assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part 


of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country  or  area  concerned; 
(2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities  which 
may  be  projected  are  actually  needed  in  view 
of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and 
are  otherwise  economically  sound;  and  (3) 
with  respect  to  projects  for  which  capital  is 
requested,  whether  private  capital  is  avail¬ 
able  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon 
reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  finance  such  projects. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  may  well 
be  to  channel  all  private  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  through  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  language  specifically  includes  private 
resources  “which  are  or  may  be  available 
for  aid  in  the  development  of  econom¬ 
ically  undeveloped  areas  *  *  *.”  It 

will  be  noted  that  it  is  contemplated 
that  foreign  governments  shall  ask  our 
Government  for  private  aid,  which 
means  that  private  parties  in  the  foreign 
countries  must  channel  their  reauests- 
through  those  countries.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  startling  about  that,  because  it  is 
routine  in  the  Socialist  and  semi-Social- 
ist  and  totalitarian  governments  of  the 
world. 

But  it  is  not  routine  for  the  private  in¬ 
vestors  of  the  United  States  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  “agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government”  which  will 
determine  whether  a  contemplated  for¬ 
eign  investment  fits  their  over-all  pur¬ 
poses,  whether  there  is  need  for  the  in¬ 
vestment,  whether  it  is  economically 
sound.  I  doubt  whether  this  expansion 
of  interest  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  bur  private  investment 
field  would  meet  with  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  thoughtful  segments  of 
the  business  community.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  an  American  enterpriser 
may,- despite  the  adverse  findings  of 
these  agencies,  make  his  investment  in 
a  foreign  country,  will  he  be  deprived  of 
the  protections  which  the  bill  talks 
about? 

Sections  404,  405,  406,  and  407  are  as 
follows: 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  their  related  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  by  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  wherever  practicable. 

(b) .  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  -  the  United  Nations 
for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 
on  by  it  and  its  related  organizations  which 
will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would 
participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  The  President  is  further 
authorized  to  make  contributions  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
the  Organization  of  Ameircan  States,  its 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  request  of  international  organ¬ 
izations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by 
the  President,  to  furnish  services  and  such 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
therewith,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reim¬ 
bursement  basis,  for  such  organizations  in 
connection  with  their  technical  cooperation 


programs.  Amounts  received  as  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  such  organizations  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
agency,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
plan,  undertake,  administer,  and  execute 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  .  any  United  States  Government 
agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  technical  cooperation  programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for 
the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of 
the  economic  resources  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas. 

'  (c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  re¬ 
ports  of  joint  commissions  set  up  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  410  of  this  title. 

(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  advances  and 
grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  any  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  other  body  of  persons  however 
designated,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such 
contracts  or  agreements,  within  the  limits 
of  appropriations  or  contract  authorizations 
hereafter  made  available  may,  subject  to 
any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for 
not  to  exceed  3  years  in  any  one  case. 

(f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill) . 

(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  in¬ 
formation  made  available  by  the  joint  com¬ 
missions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from 
other  sources,  regarding  resources,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  private  .investment  capital,  and 
the  need  for  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
in  each  participating  country. 

Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  this  title  with 
other  governments  and  with  international 
organizations  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  -Nations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the 
.United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  in  section  405  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  persons  shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  review¬ 
ing  requests  for  assistance,  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from 
such  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire 
of  the  country  requesting  it  ( 1 )  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  made  available,  including  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  flow  of  productive  local  and 
foreign  investment  capital  where  neded  for 
development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  of  the  colonies,  posses¬ 
sions,  dependencies,  and  non-self-governing 
territories  administered  by  such  requesting 
country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  ade¬ 
quate  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  requested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  being  assisted — 
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(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  program  and  gives  the  program 
full  publicity. 

(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
full  coordination  and  integration  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  thht  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
results  of  the  program. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  language  of 
these  sections  that  the  multitudinous 
powers  granted  the  President  are  set 
forth  in  explicit  terms  of  authorization. 
If  this  bill  should  become  law,  from  that 
time  on  the  policy  involved  in  those  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  determined  exclusively  by 
the  President.  All  he  will  have  to  do  is 
to  present  the  results  of  his  work  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  ask  for 
covering  funds.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Congress  will  be 
limited  to  judgments  after  the  fact,  to 
judgments  on  faits  accompli.  These 
programs  might  be  fateful  trouble 
breeders,  and  we  may  well  rue  the  day 
when  we  abdicated  our  power  to  require 
specific  authorizations. 

I  mention  in  this  connection  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  intention  was  developed 
that  these  various  economic  -programs 
involving  the  United  Nations  and  origi¬ 
nating  with  it  should  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  prior  approval. 

But  here  the  President  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  unspecified  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  its  related  organizations. 
The  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  to  furnish  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities  as  may  be  necessary,  on  approval 
of  the  President.  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  plan,  undertake,  and  execute 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs. 

Let  me  invite  attention  specially  to 
section  405  (b),  which  authorizes  the 
President  in  connection  with  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  “to  assist 
other  interested  governments  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  programs  for  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas.” 

In  other  words,  the  President  can 
spend  the  taxpayers’  money  to  assist  the 
British  Empire,  the  Dutch  Empire,  and 
the  French  Empire  with  programs  for 
developing  their  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

I  suggest  that  this  takes  in  too  much 
-territory.  I  suggest  that  we  are  getting 
too  big  for  cur  britches.  I  suggest  that 
it  will  help  our  foreign  affairs  if  we  keep 
our  noses  out  of  the  internal  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  of  the  great  empires  of 


this  earth,  if  we  let  those  empires  know 
that  we  expect  them  to  assume  fully  the 
duties  which  go  with  their  privileges  and 
pretensions. 

The  grant  of  authority  in  section  405 
for  publication  of  information  has  stag¬ 
gering  implications.  We  have  all  been 
appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  and  the  useless  printed  matter 
that  comes  out  of  our  Government 
agencies.  But  wait  until  the  joint  com¬ 
mittees,  which  I  shall  describe  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  get  the  printing  presses  running 
on  the  resources-,  the  opportunities  for 
private-investment  capital,  and  the  need 
for  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each 
participating  country.  That  will  be 
something  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
ever  encountered.  The  task  is  endless 
and  limitless. 

The  United  States  Government  itself 
does  not  have  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
own  resources.  Heretofore  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  private  enterprise  to  dig  out  its 
private  investment  opportunities.  We 
have  never  had  a  comprehensive  official 
survey  of  the  whole  subject.  Imagine 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  getting  that 
kind  of  stuff  together  for  all  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Executive 
agreements  authorized  become  official 
international  documents  without  the 
specific  prior  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Then,  in  section  408,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
proliferation  of  bureau-made  law  for 
plaguing  our  American  citizens  deriving 
from  this  soft-spoken  grant  of  power. 

Now  we  come  to  the  pork  in  the  bill. 
Let  us  look  at  section  409: 

Sec.  4C9.  The  President  shall  create  an 
advisory  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “board,”  which  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as 
he  may  designate  to  administer  the  program 
herein  authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or 
basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection 
with  operation  of  the  program.  Tire  board 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  13  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as 
chairman.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
public  health,  and  education.  All  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall  be 
an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
(including  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States)  who  as  such  regularly 
receives  compensation  for  current  services. 
Members  of  the  board,  other  than  the  chair¬ 
man  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held 
upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in  neces¬ 
sary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be 
paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such 
committees  in  special  fields  of  activity  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
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members  of  such  committees  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  that  provided  for 
members  of  the  board. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  boards  and 
special  commissions  to  which  I  shall 
later  invite  attention. 

Here  we  have  an  advisory  board  which 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  with  any  other  person  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  13  members  but  only  one 
of  whom,  the  Chairman,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  membership  on 
this  board  with  its  plenary  '  powers 
might  be  coveted  by  representatives  of 
selfish  special-interest  groups  and  as¬ 
sorted  strange  characters.  We  are  not 
without  experience  in  these  appoint¬ 
ment  matters,  and  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  for  each  member  of 
that  board  should  be  required. 

Notice,  please,  that  under  section  409 
“the  President  may  appoint  such  com¬ 
mittees  in  special  fields  of  activity  as  he 
may  determine  may  be  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title.”  And  note,  also,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  committees  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  that  provided  for 
members  of  the  board,  to  wit,  $50  per 
day  when  away  from  home  or  from  reg¬ 
ular  places  of  business. 

The  special  fields  of  activity  under 
this  bill  are  limited  only  by  the  limits  of 
imagination.  The  masters  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  patronage  must  be  drooling  over 
the  possibilities. 

Section  410  reads: 

Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign 
country,  there  may  be  established  a  joint 
commission  for  economic  develqpment  to 
be  composed  of  persons  named  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  re¬ 
questing  country,  and  may  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  international  organizations 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
may  include,  among  other  things,  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  requesting  country’s  requirements 
with  respect  to  technical  assistance. 

(2)  The  requesting  country's  resources 
and  potentialities,  including  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of 
foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and 
investment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents 
to  and  otherwise  encourage  the  introduction, 
local  development,  and  application  cf  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective 
utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  and  the  implementation  of  such 
policies  by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  requesting  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare 
studies  and  reports  which  they  shall  transmit 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  requesting  countries.  In 
such  reports  the  joint  commissions  may  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  as  to  any  specific 
projects  which  they  conclude  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that 
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may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  President 
and  that  country. 

Once  more  please  note  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  members-of  this  joint  commission 
are  not  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Inept  American  members  could  disturb 
our  international  relations.  These  com¬ 
missions  will  do  the  recommending,  both 
as  to  skills  and  capital.  The  quality  of 
the  membership  will  have  important  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
of  the  beneficiary  countries.  Yet  the 
Senate,  which  is  supposed  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  voice  in  our  foreign  affairs,  has 
no  voice  in  the  membership  of  these  joint 
commissions.  We  should  retain  the 
power  to  make  our  own  tests  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  ability,  patriotism,  and  general 
suitability  of  these  appointees. 

Section  412  provides: 

The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  title 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

It  is  the  intention  to  delegate  the 
powers  and  authorities  conferred  by  this 
bill  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  ac¬ 
tive  man  will  be  Mr.  Thorp.-  Mr.  Thorp 
is  the  man  who  said  that  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  without  the  peril-point  safe¬ 
guarding  provision  gives  the  State  De¬ 
partment  a  clear  mandate  to  guide  the 
economy  as  a  whole  into  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  lines  possible. 

Mr.  Thorp  was  referring' to  our  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  Now  we  propose  to  give  the 
State  Department  and  Mr.  Thorp  addi¬ 
tional  mandates  to  guide  our  domestic 
economy  as  a  whole  and  to  guide  the 
economy  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  about  time  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  little  restraint  in  granting  powers 
to  the  State  Department.  There  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  economic  relatione  should 
be  completely  subjugated  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  diplomatic  policies  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  understand,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  general  line  and  put  all  of  it 
under  the  State  Department.  While  the 
powers  are  given  to  the  President,  it  was 
clearly  stated  in  the  hearings  that  he 
proposes  to  set  up  an  administrator  in 
the  State  Department  to  run  the  whole 
show.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct.  He 
will  also  be  aided  by  this  special  advisory 
council.  He  will  be  aided  by  the  special 
commissions  which  are  to  be  set  up.  He 
will  be  aided  by  the  joint  commissions  of 
the  participating  nations. 

But  we  have  not  finished  with  the  jobs 
which  will  be  ladled  out  under  this  bill. 
Section  413  reads: 

Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title- 

fa)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  412  hereof 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  plan¬ 


ning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15.,000 
per  annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attor¬ 
neys  may  be  employed  for  duty  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  assigned  for  such  duty,  may  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and 
Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive  allow¬ 
ances  and  benefits  not  in  excess  of  those 
established  thereunder,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  be  detailed  to  of¬ 
fices  or  positions  to  which  no  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any 
international  organization:  Provided,  That 
while  so  detailed  any  such  person  shall  be 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  bene¬ 
fits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  United  States 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and 
shall  receive  therefrom  his  regular  compen¬ 
sation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such 
agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title : 
Provided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of 
office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof  may  be  employed  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5.  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  individuals  so  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel 
may  be  employed  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

When  this  thing  really  gets  going  we 
might  as  well  give  up  any  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  any  reduction  in  our  Federal  pay¬ 
rolls.  There  will  be  the  technicians  and 
all  of  the  employees  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  efforts,  here  and  abroad. 
There  will  be  the  advisory  counsel  with 
all  of  its  attendant  staff.  There  will  be 
this  numberless  number  of  special  com¬ 
missions  with  their  staffs.  There  will 
be  the  joint  committees  and  their  staffs. 
There  will  be  the  additional  staff  re¬ 
quired  by  the  State  Department.  There 
will  be  the  officers,  employees,  agents, 
and  attorneys,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  There  will  be  alien 
clerks  and  employees.  Officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  now  in  other  agencies  will  be 
taken  out  of  their  jobs  and  put  on  this 
job,  which  means  that  in  the  end,  the 
jobs  from  which  they  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  will  have  to  be  filled.  There  will 
be  experts  and  consultants,  and  their 
staffs,  ad  nauseam. 


I  venture  to  say  that  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  expert  payroll  padders  has 
been  employed  in  dreaming  up  this  weird 
concoction  of  patronage  intrusion  and 
imperialism. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
any  act  which  provides  for  a  per  diem 
of  $75  to  be  paid  to  any  Federal  employee 
or  anyone  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wish  I  could  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator’s  question  from  my  own 
knowledge;  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  notice  that  there  are 
two  provisions  in  the  bill.  One  is  for 
$50  a-day  and  the  other  for  $75  a  day. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN'.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Section  418  says: 

Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams”  means  programs  for  the  international 
interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  balance  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  the  productice  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to — 

“May  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to” — 

economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational, 
agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  sur¬ 
veys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar 
projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  - 
the  development  of  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams”  does  not  include  such  activities  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62 
Stat.  6)  — 

That  is  the  Smith-Mundt  bill — 
as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment — 

And  so  forth.  The  use  of  the  double 
negative  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  provision  obscures  its  mean¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
taking  the  Smith-Mundt  bill  out  of  this 
pattern,  whether  they  are  incorporating 
it,  or  whether  they  are  limiting  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  information  on 
that  point. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  open-end 
authorization  so  far  as  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  are  concerned : 

Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to,  economic,  engineering,  medi¬ 
cal,  educational,  agricultural,  fishery,  min¬ 
eral,  and  fecal  surveys,  demonstration,  train¬ 
ing,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of  undeveloped  areas. 

I  believe  this  analysis  of  the  bill  shows 
very  clearly  that  no  adequate  study  has 
been  made  either  of  its  terms  or  its  im¬ 
plications. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

■  Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  bear 
in  mind  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  term  “technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams”  as  defined  in  section  418?  The 
term  is  defined  as  meaning  “programs 
for  the  international  interchange  of 
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technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas.” 

My  question  is:  Does  not  this  defini¬ 
tion  clearly  limit  the  whole  program  to 
an  interchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills? 

Mr.  MILLIEIN.  I  say  definitely  it 
does  not.  I  say  that  the  interchange 
to  which  the  Senator-  has  referred  and 
the  remainder  of  the  language  in  that 
section,  and  under  the  language  of  the 
whole  bill,  which  I  have  analyzed  in  some 
detail,  is  the  point  4  program  with  all  its 
implications,  and  the  President  has  a  full 
range  of  authorizations  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  of  limitless  scope  and  limitless 
duration  for  carrying  out  the  point  4 
program.  I  suggest  again  that  the 
Senate  disapprove  this  conference  report 
and  that  it  be  sent  back  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  the  point  4  program. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Tn  the  Senator’s  study 
of  these  provisions,  has  he  found  any¬ 
where  any  curtailment  on  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  any  arrangements  or  agreements 
he  may  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Offhand,  I  do  not 
think  of  a  single  one.  I  have  taken  pains 
in  my  discussion  to  read  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage,  to  point  out  the  limitless  scope  of 
the  power  which  we  are  giving  to  the 
President,  and  which  we  may  never  be 
able  to  get  back,  because  we  are  giving 
him  authorizations.  He  then  will  be  in 
position  to  make  contracts  of  every  kind 
within  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill,  to 
make  agreements  which  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  United  Nations,  to  send 
them  to  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  will 
then  be  under  the  duress  of  either  ac¬ 
cepting  what  he  hands  them  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  money  coverage  for  what  he 
hands  to  the  committee,  or  of  breaking 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  there  any  precedent 
for  this  much  power  being  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
peacetime? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  answering  that  question,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  unlimited  grant 
of  peacetime  power  on  a  subject  which  is 
within  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  most  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  turn  down  a  request 
for  an  appropriation  based  upon  inter¬ 
national  arrangements  made  either  by 
the  President  or  by  members  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  most  difficult; 
it  is  almost  impossible  when  our  agents 
have  gone  to  foreign  countries,  entered 
into  agreements,  and  made  all  sorts  of 
promises.  We  might  repudiate  prom¬ 
ises  which  have  been  made  domestically, 
but  when  we  repudiate  promises  by  the 
State  Department  or  by  the  President  to 


foreign  countries,  we  are  apt  to  do  very 
provocative  things.  We  are  apt  to  do 
things  which  make  for  hard  feelings, 
which  cause  foreign  countries  to  feel 
that  we  do  not  keep  our  word,  and  are 
letting  them  down. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  there  any  limita¬ 
tion  in  case  there  might  be  a  conflict 
with  our  domestic  economy?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  coal  industry  is  having  great 
difficulty  in  employing  all  its  men,  and 
there  are  other  instances  of  that  kind. 
Are  there  any  provisions  to  limit  the  bill 
if  action  under  it  might  be  detrimental 
to  a  part  of  our  local  economy? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  not  want 
the  record  to  remain  as  I  think  it  is  now, 
to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  in  effect,  at  least,  gives 
a  blank  ch'eck  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  I  do  not  know  how  the  vote 
will  go  today  with  regard  to  sending  back 
the  conference  report,  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  will  not  be  sent  back  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  think  that 
the  State  Department  would  be  very  der¬ 
elict  in  its  duty  if  its  negotiators  in  any 
of  these  countries  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  unless  it  was  clearly  understood 
by  those  countries  that  the  final  action 
depended  upon  the  appropriating  power 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  as  one  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  as  one  member  of-  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  desire 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  this  conference  re¬ 
port  may  be  adopted  today,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  a  blank  check  written  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  pointed  out  yesterday 
the  great  pressures  which  come  upon 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  when 
it  has  to  work  against  these  faits  ac- 
complis.  I  agree  entirely  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  theoretically 
retains  all  its  liberties,  but  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out  just 
yesterday,  as  I  have  said,  the  difficulty 
involved  in  turning  down  authorizations, 
particularly,  when  they  affect  foreign 
affairs 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  will 
agree  with  me,  will  he  not,  that  in  the 
field  of  public  works,  in  the  field  of  flood 
control  and  reclamation  many  hundreds 
of  millions,  in  fact,  many  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  authorizations  are  standing  on 
the  statute  books,  for  which  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  simply  do  not 
want  anyone  elsewhere  to  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  in  itself  is  going  to  be  automatically 
followed  by  any  “X”  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  invite  the  Senator’s 
attention  also  to  the  fact,  if  I  may,  that 
the  authorizations  to  which  he  has  just 


called  attention  are  subjected  to  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  whereas  in  this  case  we 
are  asked  to  give  the  President  power  to 
come  forward  with  his  own  authoriza¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  once  more  on  that  point,  I  think 
that  is'  all  the  more  reason  why  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Congress  and  the  duty 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  give 
very  close  scrutiny  to  any  requests  for 
funds  under .  the  pending  measure,  so 
that  the  congressional  arm  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  participate,  as  of  neces¬ 
sity  it  must  participate  when  a  matter 
relates  to  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  has 
stated  a  very  fine  Spartan  code  for  the 
government  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out  yes¬ 
terday  the  pressures  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Committee  to  go  along  with  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  President  in  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  specific  words  of  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I 
would  point  out,  if  I  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  unanimously  reported  favorably  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  with  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  on  May  22,  1950.  I  read  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  treaty  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations: 

This  treaty  with  Uruguay,  which  is  similar 
to  some  14  other  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
erce,  and  navigation  that  have  gone  into 
effect  since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  sets 
forth  the  basic  legal  framework  -within  which 
Americans  may  carry  on  business  in  Uruguay, 
and  Uruguayans  may  do  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  covering  the 
usual  matters  such  as  trade,  shipping,  and 
the  protection  of  persons,  the  treaty  con¬ 
tains  increased  emphasis  on  provisions  that 
will  be  helpful  to  American  private  capital 
in  Uruguay. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  states, 
quoting  again  from  the  report: 

Article  V,  paragraph  1,  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  assuring  the  rights  of  aliens 
to  engage  in  economic  activities  may,  to¬ 
gether  with  article  VI,  be  considered  the 
heart  of  the  treaty,  provides  that  each  coun¬ 
try  shall  accord  »to  the  citizens  and  com¬ 
panies  of  the  other  the  same  rights  it  accords 
to  its  own  citizens  and  companies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  engaging  in  commercial,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  processing,  financial,  construction,  pub¬ 
lishing,  scientific,  education,  religious,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  and  professional  activities. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  an  act,  with  which  I 
know  he  is  familiar,  because  he  quoted 
it  in  his  speech,  namely,  the  United  States 
Information  and  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
which  is  the  so-called  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
In  that  act  section  802,  subparagraph  2, 
reads: 

The  Secretary,  the  Department,  and  the 
other  governmental  agencies — 
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The  Secretary  being  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Department  being  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State — 
are  authorized — 

To  make  contracts,  including  contracts 
with  governmental  agencies,  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic — 

I  skip  a  little,  and  read  this — 
and  intergovernmental  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  and, 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  without  regard  to  section  3741 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  another  point. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  mind  bringing  these  up 
one  at  a  time,  and  letting  me  answer 
them  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  wisdom  of  making  treaties 
with  these  countries.  But  I  still  wonder 
how  we  are  to  implement  the  treaties. 
The  history  of  treaties  of  that  kind  is 
one  of  almost  unbroken  bad  faith.  So 
we  will  have  to  get  something  more 
than  a  treaty.  The  treaty  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  noble  purpose  which,  standing 
by  itself,  may  produce  nothing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Now  let  us  take  the 
next  point.  What  was  the  Senator’s 
second  point? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  perhaps 
by  way  of  a  supplementary  or  a  little 
different  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  merely  called  attention 
to  the  Smith -Mundt  Act,  which  now 
permits  the  President,  as  I  see  it,  to  do 
substantially  the  same  thing  he  could 
do  under  the  bill  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Smith-Mundt 
Act  is  admittedly  an  act  of  limited  scope, 
clearly  not  intended  to  proliferate  into 
vast  foreign  investment  programs,  and 
therefore  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  can  delegate  those  powers  with¬ 
out  binding  ourselves  to  delegate  the 
powers  included  in  the  different  kinds  of 
measure  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  third  point, 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  aside  from 
the  provisions  with  relation  to  the  ECA, 
there  is  contained  in  the  bill  no  guaranty 
of  private  investment  in  ny  way,  shape, 
form,  or  manner.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
contains  no  language  that  would  neces¬ 
sarily  intimate  that  there  will  be  a 
guaranty  of  private  investments.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  there  is  a  bill 
on  the  calendar  dealing  with  guaranties 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  convert¬ 
ibility  and  exappropriation,  but  that  is 
not  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  highly  in  accord  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  believing  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  proceed  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  understand  that  the  guar¬ 
antees  in  the  ECA  provisions  have  been 
limited  to  what  they  were  in  previous 
years. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  there  are  no  pro¬ 
visions,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
really  has  to  do  with  'nvestments,  if  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  provide  the  open 


door  to  an  investment  program,  then  it 
serves  no  purpose,  because  the  same  re¬ 
sult  could  be  accomplished  by  enlarging 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Mundt  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  see  it,  the 
bill  would  open  the  door,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  use  that  term,  to  investigation 
of  the  possibility  of  private  investments 
abroad.  It  does  not  provide  for  any 
guaranty  of  investments.  If  the  bill 
provided  for  guaranties  of  private  in¬ 
vestments,  unless  such  guaranties  were 
extremely  limited,  I,  for  one,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  futile  and  harmful  thing  to  go 
into  the  various  countries  and  operate 
technical  services,  make  surveys  and 
studies,  set  up  pilot  plants  and  demon¬ 
stration  units,  and  then  say,  “Well,  boys, 
we  have  shown  you  what  to  do.  Now  we 
have  lost  all  interest.  We  are  not  going 
to  help  do  it.” 

The  Senator  yesterday  said  that  it  was 
preliminary  to  the  full  point  4  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  cognizant  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  South  America  through  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Organization 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mi-.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  cognizant  of 
that.  Technical  assistance  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  dozens  of  organizations,  by  the 
British  Empire,  by  Belgium,  by  the 
Dutch  Empire,  and  by  the  French  Em¬ 
pire. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  asked  some  questions  to 
which  I  wish  to  advert.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  repeated  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  great  powers  which  are 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  President. 
There  is  a  $35,000,000  limitation  in  the 
bill.  The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  particular  things;  to  technologi¬ 
cal  assistance  and  advice.  There  is  not 
a  sentence  in  the  bill,  there  is  not  a  line 
in  it,  there  is  not  a  phrase  in  it,  there  is 
not  a  clause  in  it  anywhere  that  guar¬ 
antees  to  American  citizens  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  made  by  them. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  But  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
the  bill  is  full  of  grants  of  authority  to 
the  President  to  make  agreements,  and 
to  send  them  here  under  the  general  au¬ 
thorizations  that  are  given  for  appro¬ 
priations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  dispute  that.  If 
an  appropriation  should  be  requested  we 
have  a  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  We  have  a  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  wants 
to  negate  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  which  has  been  authorized? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Oh,  no.  Of 
course - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  I 
beg  the  Senator’s  pardon.  I  am  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Senator. 

Mi-.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  forgot  that  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hangs  above  me  and 


may  cut  off  my  head  at  any  moment  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  desire. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  is  always  a  kind 
taskmaster  to  me.  I  want  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  al¬ 
ways  a  kind  taskmaster  until  it  comes  to 
facts  and  arguments  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  Senator  contends  that  this  is  such 
a  tremen-n-n-n-dous  grant  of  power. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Oh,  I  made  it  bigger 
than  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  made  it  bigger  than 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  the  Senator 
made  it  as  big  as  he  could. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  No,  not  as  big  as  I 
could,  but  I  made  it  bigger  than  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator 
could  make  it  any  bigger  than  he  made 
it  here  on  the  floor,  he  would  have  to 
explode. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  going  to 
explode. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask — why  in 
the  world  did  the  Senator  vote  to  pass 
this  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  did  not  vote  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  voted  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  voted  against  point  4,  but  he 
voted  to  pass  the  ECA  bill  with  these  ter¬ 
rible  powers  in  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  talking  about  the  ECA  bill? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  I  am  talking 
about  the  ECA  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  I  voted  for  the 
ECA  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  the  Senator 
is  discussing  is  a  part  of  the  ECA  bill. 
The  Senator  is  pointing  out  that  if  the 
bill  contains  the  provisions  about  which 
he  complairfs  the  Republic  will  go  on  the 
rocks,  will  be  destroyed,  because  under 
them  the  President  is  going  to  be  given 
tremendous  powers,  and  that  we  cannot 
recall  them.  Yet  the  Senator  voted  for 
them.  They  were  in  the  ECA  bill.  That 
is  where  they  are  now.  We  are  now 
considering  a  conference  report  so  as  to 
bring  about  agreement  on  the  ECA  bill, 
and  the  Senator  voted  for  the  ECA  bill 
with  the  provisions  in  it  about  which  he 
complains.  How  can  the  Senator  sleep 
at  night?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  how  I  sleep  at  night.  I 
go  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep.  So  far  as  the 
ECA  program  is  concerned,  it  is  a  dying 
institution — I  hope.  What  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  now  represents  an  intrusion 
into  it  of  an  entirely  different  program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  says 
it  is  a  “dying  institution.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  .  If  it  is  a  dying  insti¬ 
tution,  that  should  limit  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  is  no  time 
limit  to  point  4. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  time  limit  is 
here  in  the  Senate.  Whenever  the  Sen¬ 
ate  gets  ready  to  terminate  this  thing, 
it  can  terminate  it.  The  Senator  knows 
-  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  will  be  so  in¬ 
volved  in  it  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  terminate  it.  We  will  have  such  big 
payrolls,  so  many  vested  interests,  so 
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many  clerks,  so  many  lawyers,  so  many 
consultants,  so  many  commissions,  so 
many  joint  commissions,  that  there  will 
be  no  way  in  God’s  world  of  getting  rid 
of  it.  The  Senator  knows  that,  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Occupants  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  will  refrain  "rom  demonstrations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  Senators,  does  it?  I  hope  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
because  his  physical  exertions  here  are 
so  attractive  as  to  obliterate  completely 
his  intellectual  achievements. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  with  all  his  learning  and 
experience  and  legal  ability,  can  explain 
how  $35,000,000,  which  is  all  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  authorization,  will 
pay  for  all  the  members  of  the  staffs  and 
all  the  clerks  and  all  the  boards  and  all 
the  commissions  and  all  the  other  things 
he  referred  to — in  which  case  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  left  to  carry  on 
the  technological  assistance  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  bill— if  the  Senator  can 
explain  that,  we  can  solve  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  troubles  by  simply  referring 
the  employment  of  clerks  to  this  little 
$35,000,000  fund  which,  if  it  is  appro¬ 
priated,  is,  according  to  the  Senator, 
going  to  destroy  the  Government. 

I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
with  his  eyes  open  and  his  ears  attend¬ 
ing,  voted  for  the  ECA  bill,  with  this 
damnable  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  repeat  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the  ECA 
bill  with  this  damnable  provision  in  it. 
I  would  vote  for  the  Senate  version  of 
the  ECA  bill  with  the  5-year  limitation, 
and  with  the  other  very  sensible  pro¬ 
visions,  relatively  speaking,  which  were 
in  that  bill.  But  the  conferees  brought 
back  something  entirely  different.  The 
conferees  brought  back  something  which 
they  had  admitted  they  did  not  like  and 
which  they  wanted  to  change.  __  Every 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
voiced  his  discontent  with  the  very  bill 
they  brought  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  the  Senator  is 
incorrect.  There  were  features  of  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  conferees  did  not 
like.  If  we  had  liked  them,  we  would 
not  have  had  any  conference. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  said  yesterday  that  he  did  not 
like  point  4. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  like  all 
aspects  of  it,  and  it  was  amended  in 
conference. 

The  Senate  conferees  stripped  point  4 
down  to  the  bare  bones — only  techno¬ 
logical  assistance.  I  challenge  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  or  any  other  Sena¬ 
tor  on  his  side  of  this  issue,  to  show 
where  anything  other  than  technologi¬ 
cal  assistance  is  authorized.  There  is 
not  a  dollar  of  guaranty  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  not  a  dollar  to  build 
roads,  not  a  dollar  to  build  bridges,  not 
a  dollar  to  build  any  public  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  point  4  is  to  let  the 
people  in  these  foreign  areas  have  our 
advice  and  our  assistance,  so  that  they 
will  learn  how  to  do  these  things — not 
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that  we  are  going  to  do  them.  We  do 
not  need  any  law  to  authorize  us  to 
go  abroad  and  do  these  things,  if  we 
make  an  agreement  or  treaty  to  do 
them.  However,  we  want  the  people  of 
these  foreign  countries  to  do  them.  We 
want  them  to  learn  how  to  develop  their 
own  country  and  the  resources  of  their 
own  country,  because  we  believe  that  if 
a  country  is  developed  and  if  it  de¬ 
velops  its  own  skills  and  knowledge  and 
prosperity,  it  is  more  amenable  to  peace 
and  harmony  and  prosperity  in  the 
world  than  would  be  the  case  among  a 
number  of  ignorant,  undeveloped  peo¬ 
ples  with  resources  which  were  all  about 
them,  but  which  they  had  not  learned 
how  to  utilize.  Such  an  environment 
is  fertile  soil  for  communism,  fertile  soil 
for  totalitarianism,  fertile  soil  for  such 
arguments  as  those'  which  are  being  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  telling 
us  now  that  this  measure  is  a  simple 
technical  assistance  bill,  that  it  will  not 
extend  into  investments  and  the  full 
point-4  program. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator’s  method 
of  encouraging  peace  in  the  world  is  to 
send  to  the  poor  people  he  is  talking 
about  our  technicians,  our  doctors,  and 
our  consultants,  and  then  do  what?  Are 
we  going  to  do  them  any  good?  No;  we 
are  not.  We  are  going  to  say  to  them, 
“Here  is  the  prescription,  you  poor  devil. 
Now  go  to  your  own  drug  store  and  get 
yourself  cured.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  referred  re¬ 
cently,  I  think,  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  the  committee. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  remem¬ 
bers  the  exact  words  the  Senator  from 
Texas  then  used? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do.  I  read  that  in 
detail  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  read  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  now? 

Mr.  MIT  LIKIN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  do  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  read  now  from  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  March  30,  where  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  was  speaking: 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  people  are  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  this  program,  that  while  we 
are  only  appropriating  $35,000,000  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  just  sort  of  getting  a  foot 
in  the  door,  and  the  expenses  of  this  thing 
will  grow  from  year  to  year  and,  just  as  Sec¬ 
retary  Thorp  mentioned  a  while  ago,  they 
will  come  up  with  a  project,  and  some  coun¬ 
try  will  say  “Oh,  now  you  have  sent  these 
experts  over  here  and  they  have  smelled 
around  and  we  have  a  big  project  for  $100,- 
000,000  and  we  want  you  to  carry  out  your 
promises  now  and  give  us  the  $100,000,000.” 

Those  are  the  words  the  Senator  from 
Texas  used  regarding  this  program,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Those  are  his  exact 
words.  There  are  three  or  four  similar 
expressions  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
which  gave  all  of  us  hope  that  nothing 


at  all  would  come  out  of  the  committee 
on  the  proposed  point  4  program,  and 
certainly  that  nothing  resembling  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  authority  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  may  give  from  the  point  of 
view  of  authorizations  for  which  appro¬ 
priations  may  be  made.  The  Senator 
has  emphasized  section  402,  which  de¬ 
clares  findings.  However,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  section  403  declares  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which  is  a 
policy  to  encourage  “the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  countries  which  provide 
conditions,”  and  so  forth,  favorable  to 
that  point  of  view. 

Then  the  conference  report  says: 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public — 

In  other  words,  our  money;  that  is  a 
declaration  of  policy  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  authorization  for  the  spending 
of  our  money — 

which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid — 

How?  By  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  some  time — 
in  the  development  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign 
governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes — 

That  is,  for  the  flow  of  Government 
capital. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  section  403  is 
a  direct  authorization  for  Government 
loans  for  investments. 

Whether  the  technical  gadget  of  guar¬ 
anties  may  require  additional  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  am  not  certain;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  section  403,  which  was  not  in 
the  Senate  bill,  and  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill  the  conferees  were  considering, 
is  a  direct  authorization  to  spend  money 
in  any  amount,  because  the  $35,000,000 
is  confined  purely  to  providing  technical 
assistance  in  various  fields,  such  as 
medicine,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  with  me 
that  the  purpose  of  ECA  was  to  try  to 
help  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
recover  and  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
get  back  on  their  own  feet;  and  that 
over  the  period  of  3  years  during  which 
we  have  been  operating  the  ECA,  success¬ 
ful  progress  has  been  made  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  productivity  of  the  ECA 
countries,  and  now  we  want  to  bring  to 
an  end  further  grants  or  loans  at  our  tax¬ 
payers’  expense?  I  think  the  Senator 
probably  will  agree  generally  with  that 
statement.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with 
that  view. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  believe  I  agree 
with  everything  the  Senator  now  says. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  the  House  group  in  the 
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past  3  years  since  the  inauguration  of 
ECA  was,  so  they  explained  to  us  in  the 
conference,  to  try  to  bring  about  such  a 
condition  that  the  United  States  could 
cease  using  the  taxpayers’  money  to  help 
these  endeavors  abroad;  and  if  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  needed  additional  assist¬ 
ance  to  take  care  of  the  dollar  gap  pro¬ 
gram,  that  assistance  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  brought  about  by  the  investment 
of  private  capital. 

In  our  early  ECA  legislation  we  tried 
to  include  provisions  which  would  be 
helpful  to  private  capital,  so  that  private 
capital  would  carry  a  part  of  the  load. 
However,  that  was  not  successful,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  fears  about  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing. 

The  attempt  was  made,  in  the  early 
ECA  legislation,  to  provide  some  limited 
guaranties,  which  still  are  retained  in 
this  measure,  with  regard  to  converti¬ 
bility  of  foreign  currencies  into  dollars 
in  case  our  industrialists  were  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  making  investments.  We 
found  that  was  not  adequate  to  encour¬ 
age  the  program  to  any  great  extent. 

Members  of  the  other  House  have  been 
studying  for  2  years,  now,  whether  there 
is  any  way  by  which  we  could  encour¬ 
age — not  guarantee — American  investors 
to  develop  a  foreign  investment  policy 
with  the  backing  and  approval  of  the 
Government,  so  that  a  part  of  the  load 
could  be  taken  over  by  private  investors, 
and  our  taxpayers  could  be  relieved. 
That  was  the  motivation.  That  is  why 
that  provision  was  taken  out  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report — because  we  were  limiting 
it  to  investors.  We  were  limiting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  to  technical  skills,  although 
I  point  out  that  a  good  many  of  the 
technical  skill  provisions  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  has  been  criticizing 
today  are  ones  for  which  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  voted.  However,  I  pass  over  that 
point. 

All  the  conferees  did  was  to  include 
provisions  which  definitely  have  no 
guaranties  of  any  kind  in  them,  but  are 
only  aimed  at  seeing  whether  we  can 
induce  private  investors,  with  reasonable 
protection  by  bilateral  agreements  with 
foreign  countries,  to  make  investments 
in  foreign  countries,  and  thereby  relieve 
our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
conference  report  that  provides  the  de¬ 
tailed  mechanics  for  a  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I  say  that,  by  the  entire  bill, 
the  President  is  given  such  broad  powers 
that  he  can  proceed  to  act  by  executive 
agreements,  which  will  escape  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  further  authorizations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  argument,  but,  so  far 
as  the  conferees  are  concerned,  they 
agreed  to  no  such  guaranty.  I  should 
like  merely  to  ask  the  Senator  one  ques¬ 
tion  further,  then  I  shall  be  through  for 
the  moment.  I  may  speak  a  little  later, 
but  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Do  I  correctly  gather  from  the 
Senator’s  very  able  -  argument  and  very 
able  analysis — and  he  makes  many 
points  of  criticism  of  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  with  which  I  agree — that  he 
thinks  we  should  abstain  entirely  from 
entering  into  these  areas  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  from  seeking  to  assist 


and  help  in  the  development  of  under¬ 
developed  areas,  and  to  encourage  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  find  their  free¬ 
dom,  countries  such  as  Indonesia  and 
others? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  very  clear.  I  believe  I  voted  for  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  That  act  is  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  that  sort  of  assistance.  So 
far  as  the  exchange  of  information  and 
knowledge  is  concerned,  the  Fulbright 
Act  is  a  prototype.  I  am  entirely  agree¬ 
able  to  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  say  that,  because  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  develop  a  positive 
approach  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Because  we  agree  on 
that,  we  do  not  have  to  agree  on  every¬ 
thing  that  springs  from  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Or  to  any  change 
that  might  be  proposed.  That  is  what 
I  am  objecting  to.  I  have  said  re¬ 
peatedly  that  it  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  the  Smith-Mundt  Act — 
I  think  the  Senator  developed  this  idea 
in  committee — and  expand  it,  and  ac- 
-complish  the  purpose  of  special  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  The  other  program,  the 
stuff  embodied  in  point  4,  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  there  was  no 
idea  of  encouraging  the  investment  of 
private  capital  abroad. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  No. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  House 
committee  had  been  studying  that  for  2 
years,  and  they  insisted  upon  it  in  the 
conference  report.  We  yielded  to  that, 
because,  in  exchange  for  accepting  what 
they  call  the  development  of  a  favorable 
climate  for  foreign  investment,  they  gave 
up  certain  guaranties  on  which  they  had 
insisted  in  the  ECA  bill,  and  which  we 
said  we  would  not  go  along  with  under 
any  conditions,  since,  as  a  group,  we  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  guaranty  fea¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  remind  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  that  he  was  especially 
insistent  that  what  we  should  do,  along 
this  line  in  this  ECA  Extension  Act, 
should  be  limited  simply  to  technical 
assistance,  and  that  he  himself  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  I  believe,  for  putting  the  5- 
year  limit  on  the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  gave  heart  to 
many  of  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  And  that  really  was 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  action.  We 
now  have  no  limit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
speak  a  little  later  on  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  first  question  is, 
Does  the  point  4  program,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  have  a  place  in  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  at  this  time?  That  is 


the  first  question.  The  second  question 
is;  Is  there  any  limitation  of  time  as  to 
how  far  the  point  4  program  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  if  the  conference  report  is  adopted, 
and  is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  area  in 
which  it  may  be  applied?  Those  are  the 
two  questions. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  I  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  I  think  the  instrusion  of  point  4 
is  a  very  bad  thing  in  what  I  hope  is  this 
dying  ECA  program.  I  have  stated  re¬ 
peatedly  that  I  think  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  contains  so  many  implications  that 
it  should  be  treated  separately,  that  it 
should  be  preceded  by  the  most  thorough 
study,  the  most  thorough  hearings,  and 
that  it  has  not  had  any  of  those  things. 
I  say  again  that  the  point  4  program 
which  has  been  intruded  into  this  ECA 
legislation  has  no  limit  in  time,  and  that 
it  has  no  limit  in  geography.  It  may  be 
an  extreme  picture,  but  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  bill,  technical  assistance 
could  be  given  to  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Technical  assistance 
could  be  given  to  Russia,  if  desired.  I- 
mention  that  extreme  illustration  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  full  scope  of  the 
thing. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  For  the  past  3 12  years 
at  least  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  been  present,  whenever  a 
vote  is  needed  and  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  and  a  precedent  established  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  legislation  and  appropria¬ 
tion,  has  it  been  the  custom  for  the 
great,  powerful  propaganda  machine  of 
the  State  Department  to  soften  up  the 
taxpayer  and  to  soften  up  the  Senate  for 
the  next  blow  by  way  of  an  increased 
appropriation? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  that.  Those  who 
sponsored  the  Smith-Mundt  bill  have 
complained  of  the  smallness  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has  been  much  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  meager  approach  to 
his  program.  But,  step  by  step,  the  ap¬ 
propriations  increase  until  at  the  present 
time  we  are  talking  about  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
what  actually  happens  is,  if  the  prece¬ 
dent  is  once  set,  we  then  go  to  one  type 
of  appropriation  after  another,  in  order 
to  give  the  taxpayer  the  idea  that  each 
certain  one  is  going  to  end  all  the  prob¬ 
lems.  But  nothing  ever  ends.  Is  that 
about  right? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.  If  the  Senator  will  take  a 
look  again  at  the  boards,  the  commis¬ 
sions,  the  joint  commissions,  the  special 
commissions,  the  office  of  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President,  and  all  the  other 
patronage  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill — the  clerks,  the  consultants,  the  for¬ 
eign  exports — when  he  looks  over  that 
whole  array,  he  will  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  will  never  grow  less,  but 
that  it  will  expand  mightily.  There  is 
too  much  pork  in  it  to  permit  its  neglect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
the  time  being.  I  still  have  some  unex¬ 
pended  time. 

■  FROM  THB  HOtTSC  ' 

A  message- from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.  R.  5473.  An  act  to  promote  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reser¬ 
vation,  Mont.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5570.  An  act  to  promote  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mont., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  research 
and  development  program  with  respect  to 
natural  sponges; 

H.  R.  6152.  An  act  to  promote  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak., 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  7262.  An  act  to  promote  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  Indians  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Res¬ 
ervation,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
„  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  Vice  President; 

H.  R.  7635.  An  act  t8  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  graduation  leave  upon  appointment 
as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  armed  forces  of  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Military,  Naval,  or  Coasf 
Guard  Academies; 

S.  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
the  application  of  certain  Federal  laws  with 
respect  to  attorneys  and  assistants  employed 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  ordered  by  Senate 
Resolution  219,  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
session;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  making, 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yeg 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  AND  N#VAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid^  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  (S.  2440) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  w&s,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  realise  and  insert ; 

TitiC  i 

Sec.  101.  The  Secimary  of  the  Army,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  ysf  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  is  hereby  /mthorized  to  establish  or 
develop  military^ installations  and  facilities 
by  the  constrj/ction,  installation,  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  temporary  or  permanent  public 
works,  mending  buildings,  facilities,  ap- 
purtenanoes,  and  utilities,  as  follows: 

CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.:  Climatic 
testing  facilities,  air-to-ground  rocket-fir¬ 
ing  research  facilities,  high-explosives  load¬ 
ing  and  disassembly  facilities,  and  compres¬ 
sor  building  for  supersonic  wind  tunner,  $2,- 
930,000. 


Arlington  Hall,  Va.:  Extension  between 
wings  1  and  2,  building  No.  450,  extension 
of  wing  No.  1,  building  No.  450,  $94,000. 

Army  Medical  Center,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia:  Reconstruction  of  heating  plant,  $350,- 

;ooo. 

1  Army-Navy  General  Hospital,  Arkansas: 
Ground-storage  water  reservoir,  $65,000. 

Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland:  Process 
laboratory,  radiological  cold  laboratory,  low- 
temperature  test  chambers,  experimental 
loading  and  filling  building,  test  chamber 
for  aerosols,  radiological  hot  laboratory,  pro¬ 
tective  equipment  laboratory,  explosion  test 
chamber,  collective  protector  and  air-filter 
laboratory,  facilities  for  assembly  of  clusters 
and  fire  bombs,  high-pressure  laboratory, 
storage  building  for  radiological  equipment 
laboratory  for  radiological  defense  school, 
$2,861,000. 

Army  receiving  station,  La  Plata,  Md.: 
Barracks,  receiving  building,  powerhouse, 
and  garage,  $535,000. 

Army  transmitting  station,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  area:  Improve  roads,  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  power  facilities,  powerhouse  and  ga¬ 
rage,  telephone  facilities,  transmitter  build¬ 
ing,  barracks,  and  utilities,  $1,186,500. 

Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.:  Communications  build¬ 
ing,  $118,000. 

Benicia  Arsenal,  Calif.:  Improvements  to 
water  system,  $243,800. 

Fort  Benning,  Ga.:  Repair  shops,  mag¬ 
azines,  storage  facilities,  administration 
building,  gasoline  station  and  pumphouse, 
central  heating  plant,  lavatory  buildifig,  tar¬ 
get  houke,  $210,000. 

Black  HSjls  Ordnance  Depot,  S.  Dak.:  Im- 
provementsbto  water  system,  $150,000. 

Brooklyn  ASmy  Base,  N.  Y.:  Fire  protection 
of  piers,  $150, ( 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Test  cells, hazardous  propellant  stor¬ 
age,  construction,  tnodififcation,  and  reloca¬ 
tion  of  facilities,  $S8fijP00. 

Deseret  Chemical  {Jtepot,  Utah:  Barracks, 
$266,700. 

Camp  Detrick,  Chilian  dormitory,  de¬ 
contamination  facilities,  munitions  building, 
aerobiological  building,  basic  science  build¬ 
ing,  meteorological  building, 'pilot  plant  for 
crop  studies,  surveillance  building,  storage 
facilities,  maintenance  shops,  research  and 
development  laboratory,  central  boiler  plant, 
plant  science  building,  bacteriological  de¬ 
velopment  laboratory,  agent  control  labora- 
tory/animal  breeding  facilities,  animal  barn 
and  corral,  medical-veterinary  laboratory, 
s^us  preparation  building,  $5,822,500. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Technics 
administrative,  and  community  facilities? 
bachelor  officers’  quarters,  barracks,  and  util¬ 
ities,  $8,695,300. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.:  Housing,  admin¬ 
istrative,  operational  and  community  facili¬ 
ties,  $1,000,000. 

Camp  Hood,  Tex.:  Battalion  motor  park, 
highway  bridge,  improvements  to  water  sys¬ 
tem,  $718,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash.:  Removal  of  structures 
and  relocation  •  of  post  office  and  finance 
building,  telephone  exchange  building,  $272,- 
000. 

Lima  Ordnance  Depot,  Ohio:  Connection 
with  city  water  supply  and  utilities,  $90,000. 

Malta  Test  Station,  New  York:  Additional 
garage  space,  additions  to,  electrical  distri¬ 
bution  system;  Quonset  huts  and  platforms; 
fencing,  drainage,  roads,  fire  lanes  and  clear¬ 
ings,  vehicle  storage  sheds,  well,  pump  and 
water  distributing  system,  addition  to  test 
structure  No.  6,  chemical  test  structure  and 
test  cells,  oxygen  pump  and  turbine  test 
buildings,  extension  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gas  lines  to  pits  1  and  2  and  chemical  pit, 
fire-alarm  system,  increase  storage  for  new 
type  fuels,  stockroom  addition,  extension  en¬ 
gineering  and  laboratory  building,  water  pipe 
wall  for  pits  3  and  4,  addition  to  ram  jet 
structure,  $840,000. 

Marion  Engineer  Depot,  Ohio:  Sprinkler 
system,  special  storage  facilities,  $533,000. 


Middletown,  Calif.:  Receiver,  relay  center, 
and  utility  buildings,  access  roads,  clearing 
and  grading,  fencing,  utilities  and  land  ac¬ 
quisition,  $760,000. 

Midwest  Chemical  Depot,  Arkansas:  Stor¬ 
age  sheds,  $551,000. 

Muroc  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.:  Improvement 
to  range  bombing  facilities,  $144,000. 

Navajo  Ordnance  Depot,  Aria,:  Utilities  for 
Navajo  Village,  $225,000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.  J.:  Construction  of 
facilities  for  rocket  development  and  test 
purposes,  and  utilities  (Lokl  project),  $260,- 
000. 

Redstone  Arsenal  (Huntsville) ,  Ala.:  Chem¬ 
ical  laboratory  and,  administration-engineer 
buildings  and  rocjret  motor  test  stands;  en¬ 
gineer  building,  administration  building, 
laboratory  buildings;  four  rocket  motor  test 
stands;  storage  facilities;  flight  test  range; 
nitroglycerirf  plant;  two  temperature  condi¬ 
tioning  tiiiildings;  modification  of  eight 
buildingjjif  modification  of  one  building  for 
machine  shop;  expansion  and  modification 
of  utilities,  roads,  and  fences;  $4,250,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans. :  Underground  magazines, 
$44,000. 

Rossford  Ordnance  Depot,  Ohio:  Fireproof¬ 
ing  of  warehouses,  $500,000. 

St.  Louis  Medical  Depot,  Mo.:  Modifica¬ 
tion  of  medical  laboratory  building,  $125,000. 

Schenectady  General  Depot,  N.  Y. :  Base 
maintenance  shop  building  facilities  and 
utilities,  $749,000. 

Sharpe  General  Depot,  Calif.:  Equipment 
processing  building,  $184,900. 

Hanford,  Wash.:  Administrative,  supply, 
community,  operational  and  tactical  facili¬ 
ties,  site  development,  and  utilities,  $6,551,343. 

Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.:  Beach-erosion  protec¬ 
tion,  $150,000. 

White  Sands  Proving  Ground,  N.  Mex.: 
Barracks,  extension  of  field  instrumentation, 
automotive  maintenance  shops,  fuel  stations, 
improvements  to  airfield  facilities,  meteor¬ 
ological  station,  refrigeration  and  ice  plant, 
utilities  shops,  storage  facilities,  extension, 
of  water  supply  system  and  electric  power 
system  and  bachelor  officers’  quarters,  $2,- 
460,400. 

SPECIAL  WEAPONS  PROJECT 

Construction  at  classified  installations, 
$2,258,300. 

OUTSIDE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Alaska:  Communications  station,  includ¬ 
ing  housing,  technical,  administrative,  oper¬ 
ational,  supply  and  community  facilities, 
site  development,  and  utilities,  $7,873,700. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Petroleum 
terminal  storage,  clearing  and  site  prepara¬ 
tion,  outside  utilities,  barracks,  organiza- 
jonal  maintenance  shop,  special  mainte- 
iwice  shop,  ordnance  shop,  roads,  streets  and 
waflts,  gasoline  dispensing  station,  warehouse, 
parking  areas,  oil  and  grease  storage,  family 
quartlsfs,  ammunition  storage,  fire  reporting 
telephone  system,  battalion  headquarters  and 
storage  byiiding,  $13,746,000. 

Ladd  AiiSjorce  Base,  Alaska:  Clearing  and 
site  preparation,  outside  utilities,  roads, 
streets  and  walks,  barracks  including  mess 
facilities,  organizational  maintenance  shops, 
post  exchange,  gasoline  dispensing  facility, 
service  club,  batta'lton  headquarters  and  sup¬ 
ply  building,  infirmary,  $12,590,200. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Petroleum  termi¬ 
nal  storage  and  dock;  ..water  supply  ware¬ 
houses,  heat  and  power  Dlant,  bachelor  of¬ 
ficers’  quarters,  family  hoVfing  and  utilities, 
outside  utilities,  organizational  maintenance 
shops,  barracks,  engineer  shops,  roads,  streets 
and  walks,  officers’  mess,  $36,83^,845. 

Whittier,  Alaska:  Central  heaV  and  power 
plant,  composite  bachelor  housmg,  service 
and  recreation  building,  $3,131,000. 

Okinawa:  General  depot  facilities*  laun¬ 
dry,  barracks,  bachelor  officers’  quarters, 
family  quarters  and  utilities,  operations 
building,  emergency  power  building  and' 
rection  finder  building,  $13,071,480. 
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Helemano,  Oahu,  T.  H.:  land  acquisition, 

$6,000. 

Title  II 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  or  develop  naval  in¬ 
stallations  and  facilities  by  the  construction, 
installation,  or  equipment  of  temporary  or 
permanent  public  works,  including  build¬ 
ings,  facilities,  appurtenances,  and  utilities 
as  follows : 

CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif.:  Jet 
overhaul  building  and  accessories,  $950,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Anacostia, 
D.  C.:  Research  laboratory  building  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  correction,  of  deficiencies  to  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.:  Submarine  propulsion  test  fa¬ 
cility,  $2,000,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Bangor,  Wash.: 
Mine  assembly  facilities,  including  buildings 
and  accessory  construction,  $1,000,000. 

Naval  Command  Operations  Center,  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  First  Naval  District:  Alterations 
for  command  operations  center  equipment, 
$151,000. 

Naval  training  schools,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Combustion  test  and  development  facility, 
$682,000. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock,  Md.: 
Alter  24-inch  variable  pressure  water  tunnel, 
wind  tunnel  and  associated  facilities,  com¬ 
pletion  of  3-meter  wind  tunnel,  free  surface 
test  facility,  $2,344,000. 

Naval  Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren,  Va.:  In¬ 
terior  ballistics  measurements  building, 
$410,000. 

Marine  Corp ;  depot  of  supplies,  eastern 
United  States:  Depot  facilities  at  a  location 
to  be  determined,  $25,000,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Aerophysics  Laboratory, 
Daingerfield,  Tex.:  Addition  to  test  chamber 
to  increase  capacity  of  wind  tunnel  and  addi¬ 
tional  laboratory  facilities,  $864,500. 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center,  Dam 
Neck,  Va.:  Expansion  of  present  facilities, 
including  roads,  walks,  generators,  trans¬ 
formers,  utilities,  collateral  equipment,  aux¬ 
iliary  construction  and  facilities  for  admin¬ 
istration,  command  operations  center  and 
radar,  command  operations  center  instruc¬ 
tion,  dispensary,  barracks,  galley  and  mess 
hall,  bachelor  officers’  quarters,  storage,  pub¬ 
lic  works  operations,  garage,  laundry,  in¬ 
cinerator,  sewage  disposal,  recreation,  chapel, 
fire  house  and  community  services,  $18,541,- 
719. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  N.  J.: 
Mine  assembly  facilities,  including  buildings 
and  accessory  construction,  $1,100,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,.  Great  Lakes,  Ill.: 
Addition  to  main  power  plant,  including 
boilers  and  accessory  construction,  $650,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne, 
Nev.:  Additional  water  storage  facilities, 
$320,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyokern, 
Calif.:  Morris  Dam  under- water  test  facili¬ 
ties,  static  firing  facilities  for  liquid  fuels, 
areodynamics  ballistic  track  range,  ballistic 
ground  ranges  and  additional  instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  and  modification  of  guided  missile 
range,  ballistics-range  facilities,  $9,160,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Air¬ 
craft  carrier  berthing,  turning  basin  and 
approach  channel,  Mayport,  Fla.,  $4,920,000. 

Naval  fuel  storage  facility,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.:  Acquisition  and  expansion  of  residual 
terminal  facility,  including  tankage,  pipe¬ 
lines,  and  accessory  construction,  $3,175,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Station,  Johnsville, 
Pa.:  Extension  of  runways  for  jet  operations, 
acquisition  of  avigation  easements  in  run¬ 
way  approach  zone,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $5,253,500. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla.:  Dredging 
at  submarine  basin,  $739,000. 


Naval  Aeronautical  Rocket  Laboratory, 
Lake  Denmark,  N.  J.:  Rocket  test  and  devel¬ 
opment  facilities,  $7,500,000. 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.:  Construction  of  rail¬ 
road  spur  from  Camp  Lejeune  to  Cherry 
Point,  N.  C„  $3,000,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Miramar, 
Calif. :  Aircraft  maintenance  hangar,  parking 
utilities,  services,  and  gasoline  storage,  $2,- 
230,000. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey, 
Calif.:  Facilities,  including  buildings,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  accessory  construction  (second  in¬ 
crement),  $11,000,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Conn.:  Hydrogen  peroxide  storage  facilities, 
$60,000. 

Naval  Base,  Newport,  R.  I.:  Acquisition  of 
land  on  Conanicut  Island  for  small-boat 
landings,  $9,000. 

Naval  Base,  Newport,  R.  I.:  Sewage  facili¬ 
ties,  $1,243,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va.:  Test  cells 
for  turbine  engines,  $435,000. 

Headquarters,  commander  in  chief,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va.:  Combined  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare  plot  and  administration 
building,  $650,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Norfolk, 
Va.:  Communication  facilities  for  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  -■ 
$11,650,000. 

Naval  Air-Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Md. Installation  of  slotted  cylinder  cata¬ 
pult  and  arresting  gear,  $1,110,000. 

Naval.  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.:  Im¬ 
provement  of  power  plant  and  electrical  dis¬ 
tribution  System,  $3,960,000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory,  Point  Loma, 
Calif.:  Laboratory  supply  and  utility  build¬ 
ings,  including  services  and  accessories, 
$3,450,000. 

Naval  Civil  Engineering  and  Evaluation 
Laboratory,  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.:  Laboratory 
building  and  associated  facilities,  $450,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Qupnset  Point,  R.  I.: 
Completion  of  two-enginettest  cells,  $300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  San  Di^go,  Calif.:  Turbo 
prop  engine  test  cells,  $530, 000. 

Special  Devices  Center,  Sand?  Point,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.:  Acquisition  of  lanta  and  build¬ 
ings,  $350,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Conversion  of  building  numbered '*351  for 
radiological  laboratory,  $1,000,000. 

Thirteen  Naval  District:  Radio  direction 
finder  facilities  for  supplementary  communi¬ 
cation  requirements,  $211,000. 

Twelfth  Naval  District:  Vacuum  systeni. 
housing  at  naval  ordnance  activity,  $85,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.:  Acquisition  of  rocket  target  range 
(three  hundred  and  fourteen  and  sixty-two 
one-hundredths  acre?) ,  $35,800. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Md.:  Model  test  tank,  ballistics  laboratory, 
$1,450,000. 

Navy  communication  station,  Winter  Har¬ 
bor,  Maine :  Addition  to  radio  operating 
building,  permanent  remote  control  high  fre¬ 
quency  direction-finder  facilities,  $410,000. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.:  Advanced  undersea 
warfare  school,  $275,000. 

Various  locations:  Additional  aviation  fuel 
storage  to  support  jet  operations,  $5,000,000. 
Extension  of  runways  for  jet  operations  at 
naval  air  station,  Alameda,  Calif.;  Marine 
Corps  air  station,  Cherry  Point,  N.  C.;  Marine 
Corps  air  station,  El  Toro,  Calif.;  naval  air 
station,  Norfolk,  Va.;  naval  auxiliary  air  sta¬ 
tion,  Oceana,  Va.;  and/or  at  such  stations  as 
changes  in  strategic  dispositions  indicate, 
$8,190,000. 

OUTSIDE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Fourteenth  Naval  District :  Communication 
control  links,  including  equipment  and  land, 
$527,000. 

Navy  communication  supplementary  activ¬ 
ity,  Guam:  Permanent  facilities  for  commu¬ 


nication  supplementary  activities,  interim 
operating  building  and  accessory  construc¬ 
tion,  $8,870,000. 

Naval  supply  center,  Guam:  Additional  pe¬ 
troleum  storage  facilities,  $14,200,000. 

Agana  Naval  Air  Station,  Guam;’  Water, 
electric,  and  sanitary  systems,  $1,850,000. 

Naval  operating  base,  Guam:  Extension  of 
power  generation,  transmission,  and  distri¬ 
bution  system;  water  supply  and  distribution 
system;  family  housing  and  completion  of 
civil-service  bachelor  quarters,  $21,936,000. 

Oahu.  Hawaii:  Acquisition  of  part  of  Oahu 
Railroad,  $1. 

Naval  operating  base,  Kwajalein:  Water 
supply  and  distribution,  power  plant  and 
water  distillation,  refrigerated  storage,  sew¬ 
age-disposal  system,  barracks,  mess  and 
galley,  $5,958,000. 

Argentia;  Newfoundland:  Permanent  com¬ 
munication  facility,  family  quarters  and  util¬ 
ities.  (conversion'' .  $3,193,000. 

Pacific:  Naval  government  facilities  in 
Trust  Territories,  $1,000,000. 

Roosevelt  Roads,  P.  R.:  Acquisition  of  land 
(4,170  acres) ,  $330,000. 

Naval  station,  Tutuila  Island,  Samoa:  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  land  (11  acres),  $3,500. 

Construction  at  classified  installations, 
$23,316,000. 

Various:  Additional  communications  facil¬ 
ities,  $1,000,000.  Aviation  gas  storage  (190,- 
000  barrels),  $3,350,000. 

Title  III 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  establish  or  develop  instal¬ 
lations  and  facilities  by  the  construction,  in¬ 
stallation,  or  equipment  of  temporary  or 
permanent  public  works,  including  buildings, 
facilities,  appurtenances,  and  utilities,  as 
follows : 

CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Bakersfield,  Calif.:  Purchase  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Mohawk  Oil  Co.  plant,  including 
land,  $141,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport,  La.:- 
Jet-fuel  storage  and  dispensing  facilities, 
$1,500,000. 

Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  El  Paso,  Tex.:  Addi¬ 
tional  aviation  fuel  storage  and  airfield  pave¬ 
ments,  and  water  wells,  $3,203,000. 

Campbell  Air  Force  Base,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.: 
Control  tower  and  security  fence,  $100,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  Calif.:  Air¬ 
field  pavements,  land  for  runway  extension 
and  aviation  fuel  storage  facilities,  $4,587,000. 

Air  Force  Base,  Savannah,  Ga.:  Facilities, 
barracks,  quarters  and  utilities,  pavements 
and  storage,  $1,275,000. 

Sglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.:  Construction  of 
arfiaament  center  and  related  facilities  in- 
clucnpg  engineering  building,  hangar,  ware¬ 
house  armament  facilities,  ramps,  roads  and 
taxiways,  modification  and  improvements  of 
range  afid  ammunition  area,  ammunition 
and  inspection  plant,  and  addition  to  meas¬ 
urement  and  analysis  building,  and  railroad, 
$9,399,250. 

Ellington  Ai?\  Force  Base,  Houston,  Tex.: 
Celestial  navigation  training  buildings, 
$57,000. 

Great  Falls  Air  ^rce  Base,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.:  Aviation  fuel  Storage  facility  and  air¬ 
field  pavements,  barraa^,  $4,361,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Forced-Base,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.:  Aviation  fuel  Storage  facilities, 
$1,000,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  N. 
Mex.:  Instrumentation  building,  telephone 
circuits  to  instrumentation  site?,  utilities, 
conversion  of  electrical  distribution  system, 
water  supply  and  storage  facilities*,  missile 
assembly  buildings,  photo  laboratory,  com¬ 
missary,  sales  store  and  warehouse,  tracking 
device  (telemetering  and  radar),  access  trails 
in  range  area,  technical  building,  upper  at¬ 
mosphere  research  station,  $3,719,725, 
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■rce  Base,  Temple,  Tex.:  Opera- 
control  tower,  and  fire-crash 
lighting,  transformer  building, 
>il  storage,  electrical  distribu- 
is  mains,  water  mains,  sewage- 
ies,  grading  and  seeding,  roads 
ireas,  gate  house,  obstruction 
Id  pavement,  $1,913,467. 

Kelly  Air  FOrce  Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
Addition  to  sewage-disposal  plant,  $255,170. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.:  Utilities  and  barracks,  $1,270,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  S'an  Antonio, 
Tex.:  Water  well,  $77,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Va.:  Jet 
fuel  storage  and  dispensing  facilities, 
$486,000. 

Limestone  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone, 
Maine:  Barracks,  aviation  fuel  storage  facil¬ 
ities,  heating  plant  and  extension  to  exist¬ 
ing  heating  facilities,  warehouses,  mainte¬ 
nance  shops,  fire  and  crash  station,  bomb 
handling  and  storage  facilities,  airfield  pave¬ 
ments,  oil  storage  facilities,  commissary,  nose 
hangars,  training-school  building,  utilities, 
roads  and  parking  areas,  administrative  ‘tele¬ 
phone  system,  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronic  facilities,  railroad,  refrigeration  plant, 
recreation  facility,  school,  motor  pool,  $24, 
631.200. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Fla.:  Avia¬ 
tion  fuel  storage  facilities  and  airfield  pave¬ 
ments,  $2,828,000. 

McOhord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash.: 
Jet  fuel  storage  and  dispensing  facilities, 
runway  extension  and  taxiway,  $573,337. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
Jet  fuel  storage  and  dispensing  facilities, 
$300,000. 

Moses  Lake  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake, 
Wash.:  Barracks,  hospital,  bachelor  officers’ 
quarters,  operations  building  and  control 
tower,  crash  fire  station,  $4,195,000. 

Mount  Washington  Weather  Station,  N.  H.: 
Climatic  projects  laboratory,  $363,600. 

Muroc  Air  Force  Base,  California:  Quar¬ 
termaster  warehouse,  electrical  system,  land 
for  base  expansion,  unconventional  fuel 
storage,  water  system,  radar  and  telemeter¬ 
ing  station,  hangars,  pavements,  runway 
and  taxiway,  warehouses  and  railroad  spur, 
hangar  shop  and  warehouse,  rocket  static  test 
facilities,  barracks,  family  quarters  and  util¬ 
ities,  $28,042,280. 

Norwalk,  Calif.:  Rehabilitation  and  provi¬ 
sion  of  additional  operating  facilities,  pur¬ 
chase  of  Wilshire  and  Sunset  Oil  Co.  plants, 
$767,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebr.:  Re¬ 
construction  of  barracks  for  troop  housing, 
$300,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Mass.: 
Aviation  fuel  storage  facilities  and  hangar,  . 
$1,150,000. 

Panama  City,  Fla.:  Purchase  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Panama  City  Oil  Co.  plant,  $537,- 
339. 

Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.:  High-speed  refueling  system,  airfield 
night  lighting  and  hazard  removal,  $1,576,- 
100. 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.:  Aviation  fuel  storage  facilities  and 
airfield  pavements,  $600,000. 

Spokane  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
Purchase  of  land,  airfield  pavements,  avia¬ 
tion  fuel  storage  facilities,  and  barracks, 
$6,645,000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Renovation  of  building  for 
aeronautical  chart,  service  and  moving  of 
equipment,  $1,500,000. 

Tacoma,  Wash.:  Purchase  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  General  Petroleum  Corp.  terminal 
No.  2  facilities,  $200,000. 

Walker  Air  Force  Base,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.: 
Aviation  fuel  storage  facilities,  airfield  pave¬ 
ments,  $3,504,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Structure  branch  storage,  addition  to 
electrical  distribution  system  for  engineering 
laboratory  building,  modification  to  shop 


and  office  (wind  tunnel  building  24C),  addi¬ 
tion  to  film-storage  building,  compass  test 
building,  modification  of  wind  tunnel  (build¬ 
ing  24B) ,  addition  to  radar-test  building, 
high-powered  electric  whirlrig,  extension  to 
electric  system,  coal-handling  facilities  (area 
C),  extension  to  engineer  shops,  vibration- 
test  building,  $3,340,010. 

Location  to  be  determined:  Additional 
strategic  bulk  petroleum  storage  facilities, 
$14,200,000;  facilities  for  storage  and  repair 
of  rocket  motors,  including  storage  facilities 
for  unconventional  fuels,  $1,000,000;  facili¬ 
ties  for  Air  Force  Security  Service,  $5,802,900; 
classified  facilities,  $580,000. 

Various  locations:  Conversion  of  engine 
overhaul  and  test  facilities,  $7,990,000;  air¬ 
ways  navigational  aids  and  communications 
facilities,  $11,627,415;  repair  and  replacement 
of  airfield  lighting,  $1,000,000;  facilities  for 
storage  and  dispensing  of  unconventional 
fuels,  $2,000,000. 

OUTSIDE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Alaska:  Warm-up  shelters  for  aircraft, 
$700,000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Utilities, 
utilidor  and  tie-in  to  new  power  plant, 
power  and  steam  plant,  family  quarters  and 
utilities,  aviation  gasoline  storage  and  dis¬ 
pensing  facilities,  airfield  pavements,  $11,- 
213,320. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Richarc 
son,^ Alaska:  Outside  utilities,  warm  stora 
for  vehicles,  $1,191,746. 

Ladd.  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Family  'quarters  and  utilities,  barraqjfs  and 
outside  utilities,  $11,283,000. 

Lagens  F^eld,  Azores:  Fuel  unloading  fa¬ 
cilities,  wateSf,  supply  and  distribution  facile 
ities,  $2,332,008. 

Kindley  Air  IJorce  Base,  Bermuda:  Com¬ 
pletion  of  bridgd^$600,000. 

Johnston  Island  $.ir  Force  Base :  Petroleum 
storage  facilities,  salt  water  flushing  system, 
fresh-water  supply  system,  airfield  lighting, 
dock  repair  and  replajfement,  electrical  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  ele^triiSrpower  plant,  com¬ 
munications  facilities,  $SjjjQ3l,000. 

Goose  Bay  Airport,  Labrador:  Aviation 
gasoline  storage  and  dispensing  facilities, 
high-speed  refueling  facilities,  $3,050,000. 

Wheelus  Field,  Libya:  Water  supply  and 
distribution  facilities,  $325,000. 

Dhahran  Air  Transport  Station,  Saudi 
Arabia:  Additional  facilities,  $4,500,080. 


Various  locations:  Weather  broadcast  and 
poiniAo-point  communications  facilities, 
$1,701,613;  northeast  Loran  chain,  $2,850,- 
000;  ground-control-approach  facilitie^ 
$433,760;  air/ground  radio  stations,  $2,076,- 
592;  three  multichannel  single-side-band 
stations,  $4,180,131;  radar  set  facilities,  $381,- 
000;  demountable  or  low-cost  family  hous¬ 
ing,  $4,800,000;  instrument  landing  system, 
$150,000;  facilities  for  Air  Force  Security 
Service,  $1,670,000;  classified  facilities, 
$1,000,000. 

Title  IV 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  To  accomplish  the  above-author¬ 
ized  construction  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  are  authorized  to  ac¬ 
quire  lands  and  rights  pertaining  thereto,  or 
other  interests  therein,  including  the  tem¬ 
porary  use  thereof,  by  donation,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  lands,  or 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  section  3648, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended.  When  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  commence  construction  author¬ 
ized  in  title  I  hereof  for  a  single  special 
weapons  project  prior  to  approval  of  title  to 
such  lands  by  the  Attorney  General  as  re¬ 
quired  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  402.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 


Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  otherw| 
appropriated,  such  sums  of  money  as 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  acjf  but 
not  to  exceed: 

(1)  For  public  works  authorized  b^tttle  I: 
Inside  continental  United  States/$34,623,- 
363;  outside  continental  United  States,  $87,- 
301,225;  special  weapons  project  $2,258,800. 

(2)  For  public  works  authorized  by  title 
II:  Inside  continental  United  States,  $143,- 
554,519;  outside  continents*  United  States, 
$85,533,501. 

(3)  For  public  works /Authorized  by  title 
in:  Inside  continentayiJnited  States/$200.- 
140,593;  outside  continental  United  States, 
$56,469,162. 

Sec.  403.  The  approximate  cost  of  each 
project  enumerated  and  authorized  by  titles 
I,  n,  and  III  o^ahis  act  may,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  varied 
upward  5  peuCent,  but  the  total  cost  of  work 
for  each  tine  as  authorized  in  section  402 
shall  not  J9e  exceeded. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shaal  be  construed  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  family  quarters  or  the  conver¬ 
ted  existing  structures  to  family  quarters 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  titles  I, 
and  m  of  this  act  under  the  heading 
'‘Continental  United  States.” 

(b)  No  family  quarters  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  under  the  authority  of  this  act  out¬ 
side  continental  United  States  which  are  in 
excess  of  a  net  floor  area  of  1,080  square  feet 
per  unit. 

Sec.  405.  When  family  quarters  are  con¬ 
structed  outside  continental  United  States, 
or  in  Alaska,  unit  cost  and  average  cost 
thereof  for  construction,  including  kitchen 
range,  refrigerator,  telephone,  site  develop¬ 
ment  and  outside  utilities,  architectural  and 
engineering  services,  and  all  contingencies 
shall  be  limited  to  $33,000  and  $29,500,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Sec.  406.  Appropriations  made  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  incident  to  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  administration,  overhead  planning 
and  surveys,  and  shall  be  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  when  specifically  provided  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  act. 

Sec.  407.  Any  projects  authorized  herein 
may  be  prosecuted  under  direct  appropria¬ 
tions,  or  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  In 
lieu  of  such  apptopriations. 

Sec.  408.  (a)  There  is  hereby  rescinded,  as 
of  December  31,  1949,  any  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  any  act  of  Congress  enacted  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Eightieth  -Congress 
to  proceed  with  any  project  or  projects  for 
the  establishment  or  development  of  mili¬ 
tary,  naval,  or  air-force  installations  and  fa¬ 
cilities  by  the  construction,  installation,  or 
equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent  pub¬ 
lic  works,  unless  funds  to  be  used  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  authority  have  been  appropri¬ 
ated  oh,  or  before  December  31,  1949. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-sqcond  Congress,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tha.first  session  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  Congress,  listing  all  projects  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  or  development  of  military,  na¬ 
val,  or  air-force  installations  and  facilities 
by  the  construction  installation,  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  temporary  or  permanent  public 
works  which  have  been  authorized  by  this 
Congress  subsequent  to  tlje  beginning  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  f&r  which  adequate 
funds  for  the  completion  thereof  have  not 
been  appropriated.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  which  tjie  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  appropriate  with  respect 
to  the  rescission  of  all,  or  any  portion,  of  the 
authority  to  proceed  with  any  such,  project. 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsections  (a)  and,  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  relate  to  any 
project  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by, the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  the  exercised 
the  civilian  functions  of  the  Corps  of  EngV 
neers. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there¬ 
on,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Bridges,  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE 

nXvy  and  naval  reserve 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive1  session  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  certain,  routine 
promotions  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  which  come  unanimously  from 
the  commit;tee.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
and  that  the-President  be  notified. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  ruminations  are  confirmed, 
and  without  objection  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  a  moment?  No  notice  was  given 
of  this  request  for  the  confirmations,  and 
I  understand  thfire  may  be  certain  Sen¬ 
ators  on  this  side  of  the  Aisle  who  might 
be  interested  andlwho  might  wish  to  be 
heard.  I  do  not  Enow;  what  the  facts 
are,  but  will  the  Senator  state  them? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr?  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  none  of  these  promo¬ 
tions,  as  I  recall,  coyer  a  higher  rank 
than  commander  in'  the  Navy.  They 
deal  with  ensigns,  ana  so  on.  They  come 
from  the  committee  .unanimously,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  nonobjection  that  could 
possibly  be  raised.  I  They  have  been  on 
the  calendar  of  the  committee  for  more 
than  a  week.  None  of  them  are  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  told '  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell]  objects 
to  the  adoption;  of  any  routine  practice 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti¬ 
fied.  If  the  Senator  will  Withdraw  that 
request,  it  will  make  only' a  day’s  dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  shall  be’delighted  to 
do  that.  Tl^  only  reason  I  made  that 
request  was /that  these  young  men  are 
going  on  a  bruise  shortly. 

Mr.  TAFJ.  One  day,  I  think,  will  not 
make  much  difference. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  may  make  some 
difference'  as  to  the  time  they  receive 
their  commissions.  They  may  not  reach 
them  until  they  come  back  from  the 
cruise.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  men 
have  lost  their  number  because  they 
have  not  qualified,  by  reason  of  absence 
from  the  country,  although  on  the  same 
plane  of  promotion  as  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  were  simultaneously  promoted. 
For  that  reason,  in  order  to  keep  the 
files  uniform,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  President  be  notified  and  that  all 
the  commissions  go  out  simultaneously. 

.  Mr.  TAFT.  I  understand  the  failure 
immediately  to  notify  the  President 
would  delay  the  matter  only  1  day.  All 
the  commissions  could  be  prepared. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  notification 
to  the  President  should  be  made,  but  I 
shall  not  object. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
immediately  to  notify  the  President  is 
withdraw  .  — - 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7797)  to  pro¬ 
vide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  may  be  required  to 
:  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall], 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  speak  very  briefly  in  favor  of  the 
•  conference  report.  I  say  very  frankly, 
at  the  outset,  that  men  may  differ  per¬ 
fectly  sincerely  on  the  principle  involved 
in  title  IV,  which  is  under  discussion.  As 
I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  gathered  that  that  title  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  the  only  one  at  issue  and 
as  to  which  there  is  any  disagreement. 

I  am  in  favor  of  title  IV,  selfishly,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  helps  the  national  secu¬ 
rity.  The  only  justification  we  have  for 
many  of  the  measures  we  have  enacted 
in  the  past  few  years,  during  which  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  is  to 
strengthen  our  security  and  afford  a 
|  greater  opportunity  to  bring  about  peace 
on  earth. 

How  does  title  IV  help  the  national 
security?  As  I  see  it,  it  gives  other  na¬ 
tions  an  understanding  of  the  standard 
we  expect  of  them  if  they  want  to  do 
business  with  us.  I  have  heard  a  very 
derogatory  statement  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  words 
which  he  can  emplqy  with  great  ability, 
regarding  the  language  which  is  used  in 
the  declaration  of  policy  in  section  402 
of  title  IV. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  language 
may  be  superfluous  in  many  respects;  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  may  be  very  broad 
in  some  of  its  implications;  but,  as  I  see 
it,  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  language 
which  has  not  been  brought  out  in  the 
debate,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  give  to 
other  nations  an  understanding  of  the 
basis  on  which  we  shall  be  willing  to  do 
business  with  them.  In  other  words, 
they  must  reach  certain  standards ;  they 
must  be  willing  to  do  certain  things; 
they  must  be  willing  to  understand  that 
we  are  insisting  on  these  standards  be¬ 
fore  we  will  do  business  with  them. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  understand, 
the  purpose  of  the  language  is  to  help 
us  negotiate  treaties.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  spoke  at  length  about  agree¬ 
ments  and  bilateral  understandings 
Without  using  the  word  “treaty.”  We 
have  pending  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  economic  development 
with  Uruguay,  which  has  just  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
:  tions  Committee.  There  is  now  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  with  Ireland,  I  understand 
other  treaties  are  being  negotiated, 
j  These  are  all  efforts  to  encourage  mutual 
business  relations  between  the  private 
;  citizens  of  the  various  nations  involved. 

There  is  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why 
it  would  help  the  national  security.  I 


may  say  first,  however,  that  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  purpose  of  title  IV ; 
we  must  keep  our  attention  focused  on 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  namely,  to  get 
greater  security  for  ourselves  and  great¬ 
er  peace  in  the  world.  Another  reason 
why  it  promotes  our  security  is  that  it 
helps  us  to  be  economically  stronger  by 
potentially  increasing  our  markets 
through  the  building  up  of  other  peoples 
as  possible  purchasers. 

In  the  appropriations  subcommittee  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
what  was  said  about  the  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
South  America.  I  read  their  report,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  cn 
Appropriations,  but  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  whole  subject 
was  of  great  interest  to  me.  That  is  one 
example  of  cooperation.  In  South 
America,  where  the  Institute  of ‘Inter- 
American  Affairs  operates,  it  has  helped 
to  improve  agricultural  practices  and  to 
bring  about  better  methods  in  mining 
and  in  other  industries,  but  I  think  it  is 
concentrating  mostly  on  health  and 
agriculture  as  a  beginning.  That,  as  I 
understand,  is  the  meaning  of  technical 
cooperation. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  rightly  says  that  the  limit  of 
technical  cooperation  in  the  bill  is 
$35,000,000.  There  is  definitely  no  com¬ 
mitment  beyond  that  amount.  As  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  pointed  out  ir  his  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin],  any  further  commitment  by  the 
President  or  any  further  authorization 
by  the  President  will  have  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  for  appropriations. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  we  have,  as  has 
already  been  cited,  the  Fulbright  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  The 
Smith-Mundt  Act  does  much  in  a  more 
limited  way,  perhaps,  than  would  be  done 
by  the  understandings  which  may  come 
from  the  pending  measure,  which  would 
increase  our  security  by  stimulating  the 
interest  of  private  citizens  in  investing 
funds  abroad; 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  as  emphatically 
as  I  can,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  in  title 
IV  there  is  no  guaranty  of  funds  in¬ 
vested  by  private  citizens  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  nor  is  there  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

There  is  now  pending  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate  a  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  concerning 
greater  powers  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  There  is  in  the  House  another 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  on  the 
same  subject.  I  believe  these  bills 
should  be  given  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  do  not  want  to  guar¬ 
antee,  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  the 
investment  of  private  funds  going  into 
other  countries.  Unlike  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
mere  gesture  on  our  part  to  pass  this 
bill  if  there  is  no  guaranty  included. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  -to  be.  If  Senators  will 
read  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  group 
and  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
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American  Affairs  they  will  find  it  re¬ 
quires  a  long  time  to  develop - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  says  it 
is  a  long-range  program,  and  I  do  not 
deny  it  would  be  a  long-range  program 
under  the  conference  report.  But  the 
Senate  expressed  itself  as  favoring  a 
short-range  program,  to  wit,  a  5-year 
program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  Senate  program  was  a  short-range 
program  with  relation  to  technical  co¬ 
operation  under  the  EC  A  Act.  With 
that  I  am  in  .entire  accord.  I  will  go 
even  further  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  say  the  amount  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  could  be  cut  down  to 
$10,000,000  or  $15,000,000.  My  interest 
and  my  belief  in  the  point  4  program  are 
not  concerned  with  the  amounts  which 
the  Government  spends  for  technical  co¬ 
operation.  That  program  gives  encour¬ 
agement  to  private  investors  to  go  into 
other  countries  with  some  assurance 
that  they  may  succeed  in  their  efforts  as 
private  investors  in  those  countries. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  the  hearings  held  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  on 
House  bill  5615.  I  read  from  page  101  of 
that  document,  from  a  report  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  as  follows: 
Private  Enterprise  and  the  Point  4  Pro¬ 
gram — General  Considerations — Time  and 

Scope 

A  foreign  economic  development  program 
must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  an  ever-con¬ 
tinuing  effort  rather  than  one  of  any  deter¬ 
minable  period.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  setting  up  the  program  on  a  sound  basis 
with  assurance  of  continuity  rather  than 
undue  haste  in  its  initiation. 

I  believe  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  should  work  in  considering  title  IV. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  Government  is  limited,  so 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  to  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $35,000,000,  and  in  this 
and  any  future  situation  it  is  limited  by 
congressional  appropriation.  As  I  read 
the  bill,  there  are  no  guaranties  given 
to  private  investment  outside  the  limited 
guaranties  under  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  How  can  the  Senator  pos¬ 
sibly  read  section  403  without  seeing  that 
the  Senate  would  commit  itself  to  the 
policy  of  appropriating  public  money,  if 
necessary,  or  taking  other  action  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  flow  of  investment  capital  into 
these  countries?  Whether  the  authori¬ 
zation  question  arises  or  not,  section  403 
commits  us  to  that  policy  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  main  change  which  was  made 
in  the  Senate  bill  by  the  conferees.  * 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  it  commits  the  Senate  to  pro¬ 
vide  investments  in  these  countries  be¬ 
yond  stimulating  investigatory  proc¬ 
esses  and  establishing  a  foundation  on 
which  to  go  ahead.  I  say  again,  I  hope 


the  final  determinations  will  be  in  the 
form  of  treaties  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate.  That  is  the  theory,  at  least, 
on  which  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr„  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  what  the  State  Department  has 
done  with  the  authority  to  make  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements.  Into  that  author¬ 
ity,  which  permits  them  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  requiring  no  ratification  by  Con¬ 
gress,  they  have  incorporated  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  including  all  kinds  of  quo¬ 
tas.  They  have  expanded  the  power  un¬ 
til  under  this  so-called  gap  they  have 
almost  written  ITO  into  agreements 
which  they  have  based  on  that  theory. 
Here  we  give  them  power  to  make  other 
agreements  which  would  not  have  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  They  are  not 
treaties.  Under  section  405  we  give  them 
the  power  to  make  and  perform  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  bn  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  “with 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body 
of  persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency.”  Exactly  what 
a  technical  cooperation  program  is,  I  do 
not  know.  However,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that,  in  view  of  the  way  the  State 
Department  has  stretched  its  powers  in 
respect  to  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
to  cover  anything,  it  could  outline  all 
kinds  of  agreements  and  projects,  to  be 
financed  by  us,  with  no  treaty  whatever, 
and  then  have  come  to  the  Congress  for 
mdney.  They  could  say,  “Here  is  an 
agreement  we  made  under  your  author¬ 
ity.  We  made  this  agreement  with  Iran 
under  your  authority.  We  are  going  to 
develop  Mesopotamia.  We  made  this 
agreement.  Are  you  going  to  back  out 
on  the  agreement,  after  you  authorized 
us  to  make  it?” 

We  can  say,  “We  did  not  authorize  it.” 
To  which  they  can  reply,  “We  under¬ 
stood  the  language  to  mean  we  had  the 
authority,  and  we  claim  that  authority.” 
We  have  an  extremely  open  declaration 
of  policy,  which  clearly  includes  financ¬ 
ing  with  Government  money,  as  well  as 
private  money,  economic  development 
projects  in  these  countries. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  definition  of  economic 
development. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  read  what  it  says 
in  section  403  (b)  : 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes — 

What  purposes?  One  of  the  purposes 
is  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  these 
countries — 

with  respect  to  projects  for  which  capital  is 
requested — 


Does  not  that  language  contemplate 
that  these  governments  will  ask  us  for 
money? — 

whether  private  capital  is  available  either  In 
the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable 
terms — 

For  what  purpose?  To  determine 
whether  we  should  put  up  public  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  wide- 
open  policy  to  use  all  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  countries  throughout 
the  entire  world.  It  is  something  far  be¬ 
yond  our  power,  and  it  is  something  far 
beyond  anything  which  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  as  a  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  our  Government 
should  not  put  funds  into  those  countries 
for  those  purposes.  I  would  not  support 
this  title  for  one  moment  if  I  thought 
that  was  the  fact.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  title  is  a  background  for 
treaties  similar  to  the  Uruguay  treaty, 
which  does  not  contemplate  any  such 
thing.  The  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  are  defined  in  section  418.  The 
section  is  reasonably  clear.  It  is  much 
clearer,  in  my  humble  judgment,  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin]  so  aptly  and  ably  pointed  out  in 
some  of  the  objections  he  made  to  it. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  we  are 
going  to  help  develop  Morocco,  or  some 
other  country.  What  country  did  the 
Senator  refer  to  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mesopotamia, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  us  take 
Mesopotamia.  How  are  we  going  to  de¬ 
velop  Mesopotamia  unless  we  make  it 
possible  for  private  investors  to  go  there 
and  find  suitable  ground  for  investment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  project  with  relation 
to  the  canals  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  has  been  urged  as  a 
suitable  project.  The  project  of  taking 
all  the  Arabs  out  of  Palestine  and  putting 
them  in  Iraq  and  Mesopotamia  has  also 
been  urged.  That  cannot  be  done  by 
private  capital.  I  think  the  head  of 
TVA,  whose  name  escapes  me  for  the 
moment,  made  a  study  of  that  project, 
and  he  said  it  was  too  expensive.  It 
would  cost  too  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  proposal  was  that  we  use  Govern¬ 
ment  money  for  that  purpose,  not  private 
capital. 

Mi'.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  knows  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  well  enough  to  realize 
that  he  would  put  Government  money 
into  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in 
Boston  Harbor  rather  than  pay  it  out  for 
the  widening  of  the  Tigris  River  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
argument  made  by  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  a  complete  exaggeration 
of  what  point  4  really  is.  I  read  from 
sectionals  (b),  which  says: 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
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commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assis¬ 
tance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the 
English  language,  that  is  a  complete 
answer  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  what  the  point  4  program  is 
going  to  do.  This  is  a  specific  limitation 
upon  what  can  be  done  under  it.  After 
all.  point  4  is  not  a  big  program.  It  calls 
for  only  $35,000,000  It  does  not  involve 
$35,000,000,000.  Judging  by  some  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  here,  one 
would  think  that  $35,000,000,000  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  that,  so  far  as  the  technical  coop¬ 
eration  program  is  concerned,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  it  call  for  $15,000,000, 
rather  than  $35,00^,000,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  program  is  the  basis  on  which 
we  must  ultimately  go  ahead  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  carrying  out  the  theory 
and  ideals  which  i.  terest  me. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Madam  President - 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  particular  provision 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
pretty  weak.  It  says: 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
It  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
commitment. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  agreements 
made  by  the  President  under  the  title 
shall  not  be  at  least  moral  commitment 
and  th.-.t  is  what  we  are  always  getting 
into.  Once  the  President  is  given  power 
to  make  an  ageement  with  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  we  are  through,  because  there  is  a 
moral  commitment. 

Furthermore,  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
a  little  thing,  involving  only  $35,000,000, 
is  certainly  disputed  by  the  fact  that  sec¬ 
tion  493  lays  the  basis  for  a  measure 
providing  $250,000,000,  now  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  to  carry  out  these 
particular  provisions  in  a  particular  way, 
namely,  by  guaranteeing  foreign  in¬ 
vestors.  This  is  the  basis  for  that  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  to  me  that  without 
further  authorization  bills,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  section  403,  can  go  ahead 
and  advance  unlimited  sums,  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  give 
them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Most  respect¬ 
fully  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  that  interpretation.  Certainly 
it  was  not  a  possible  interpretation  I 
thought  would  be  put  upon  the  provi¬ 
sion. 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine  in  the  chair),  I  shall  close  by 
simply  saying  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
issue,  so  far  as  it  concerns  title  TV,  comes 
down  to  a  very  simple  matter.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  opposing  the  conference 
report  are  just  as  sincere,  I  hope,  as  I  am 
in  supporting  it.  I  believe  there  is  merely 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  are 
going  forward  in  this  country  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  other  countries  so  far  as  our 


own  security  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

It  is  my  conception  that  we  are  going 
to  be  more  secure,  that  there  is  going  to 
be  greater  opportunity  for  peace,  if  we 
make  it  possible  to  develop  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
But  I  want  to  see  it  done  with  private 
capital,  with  Government  cooperation, 
and  without  undue  governmental  spend¬ 
ing. 

Mi-.  CONNALLY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  ±n  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  was  just  observing, 
we  mean  to  aid  the  nations  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  aid  themselves.  Is 
that  not  the  purpose  of  the  whole  bill? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  certainly 
a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill.  If 
they  aid  themselves,  and  build  them¬ 
selves  up,  they  become  greater  purchas¬ 
ers  of  our  goods,  and  certainly  if  we  are 
to  keep  growing  economically  ' '  this 
country,  we  have  to  spread  outside  its 
boarders.  If  we  do  that,  we  are  going 
to  keep  ourselves  strong,  we  are  going 
to  keep  our  industrial  machine  working 
on  higher  levels. 

Madam  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  title 
IV  of  the  bill  because  I  believe  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  method  by  which  we  can  work 
with  the  peoples  of  other  nations  of  the 
world,  for  our  own  selfish  benefit,  as  it 
will  afford  us  security,  will  contribute  to 
our  economic  progress,  through  greater 
purchases  from  the  other  countries,  and, 
moreover,  will  tend  to  prevent  a  further 
spread  cf  communism.  That  will  be  done 
by  building  up  nations  by  understanding, 
as  set  forth  in  the  first  two  sections  of 
this  title.  They  will  be  able  to  know 
what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  want 
the  other  nations  to  do  if  they  are  going 
to  undertake  to  do  business  with  us. 

Madam  President,  as  I  see  it,  that  is 
the  issue.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  subject 
to  a  very  fundamental  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  men  can  be  just  as  sincere  on 
both  sides.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  think  this  country  has  to  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  way  provided,  and  that  the 
individuals  of  this  country  have  to  have 
a  greater  understanding  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  make  it  possible  for  us  as  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  to  have  a  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  to  do  more  business  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  For  these 
reasons  I  shall  vote  to  back  up  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

I  may  add  that  I  introduced  one  of  the 
bills  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  have  a  hearing  on  it. 
I  believe  it  should  be  very  carefully 
studied.  The  House  committee  did  give 
it  a  substantial  amount  of  consideration. 
The  matter  is  now  before  us,  and  we 
have  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  are 
two  things  involved  in  the  debate.  One 


is  technical  assistance,  some  of  which 
we  have  been  giving  heretofore,  which 
the  House  and  Senate  both  agreed  some 
plan  should  be  made  to  continue.  That 
is  one  part  of  the  program.  The  other 
part  ,and  one  that  seems  to  be  disturbing 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
primarily,  is  the  question  of  a  climate  for 
investment  capital. 

I  admit  that  we  did  not'  give  much 
time  to  any  hearings  on  that  subject, 
because  most  of  us  thought,  when  we 
suggested  our  form  of  the  bill  limiting 
it  to  technical  assistance,  that  that  need 
not  be  developed  yet,  but  that  it  might 
be  a  part  of  the  post-ECA  program.  For 
approximaely  a  year  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  has  beer,  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Senator  himself  has 
been  in  conference  with  me  and  others 
about  it.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
House  to  see  if  there  was  some  way  by 
which  American  taxpayers,  who  have 
been  paying  money  for  grants  under 
ECA,  might  be  relieved  of  that  burden, 
by  interesting  foreign  capital  to  go  into 
these  projects. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  first  interested  himself 
in  this  program — the  desire  to  eliminate 
and  gradually  do  away  with  the  dollar 
gap  that  will  still  be  substantial  after 
the  ECA  aid  is  terminated. 

The  Senator  knows  that  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  business  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  types  of  organizations, 
such  as  foreign  trade  organizations, 
which  are  interested  in  this  proposal.  I 
hesitate  to  put  their  names  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  because  some  of  them  have  qualified 
their  approval  in  one  way  or  another. 
One  of  the  two  organizations  which  are 
against  it,  and  the  only  two  that  are  on 
record  against  it,  is  one  of  which  Mr. 
Paul  Robeson  is  the  president,  and  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious  why  he 
should  be  opposing  it.  That  is  simply  an 
indication  of  what  he  or  his  organization 
feels  this  proposal  may  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  as 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  shown 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  past  few 
days,  the  ECA  conference  report  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept  is  not  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  5.  I 
am  speaking  today  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  arguments  and  observations  I 
made  during  the  discussion  of  the  ECA 
authorization.  As  one  who  voted 
against  the  authorization,  I  feel  that  it 
is  quite  proper  for  me  to  point  out  some 
of  the  deviations,  some  of  the  newly  in¬ 
cluded  matter,  and  also  to  express  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  Senate  may  vote 
against  accepting  the  conference  report 
and  may  recommit  it  to  the  conference 
committee,  to  the  end  that  point  4  may 
be  either  greatly  or  entirely  stricken 
from  conference  reports  on  the  ECA 
bill. 
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To  say  that  the  conference  report  bill 
is  a  compromise  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ex¬ 
aggeration.  No  one  appreciates  more 
than  does  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  compromises  must  often  be 
made  in  conferences.  That  is  what  con¬ 
ference  committees  are  for,  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  expressed  in  the  amendments 
which  may  be  adopted  by  either  House. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
confereees  of  the  Senate  to  fight  for  the 
Senate  version  of  a  bill  in  conference,  so 
that,  if  possible,  the  bill  as  passed  by  this 
legislative  branch  may  be  finally  enacted. 

But  in  the  instance  of  the  conference 
report  before  us,  I  submit  that  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  only  as 
one  skeleton  might  resemble  another. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  superstruc¬ 
ture,  which  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
every  right  to  suspect,  to  question,  and  to 
reject. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  conference  report,  marked 
in  blue  pencil  in  those  sections  that  are 
changed;  where  important  deletions 
have  been  made;  and  where  numerous 
new  sections  have  been  added. 

Paragraph  after  paragraph  has  been 
changed  and  page  after  page  added. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  wording 
is  the  same  or  similar  to  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate;  the  remaining 
two-thirds  consists  of  wording  and  pro¬ 
posals  upon  which  the  Senate  has  never 
acted,  either  in  committee  or  upon  the 
floor — and  much  that  the  Senate  has 
never  heard  of  before. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report,  because 
of  the  new  matter  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port,  would  be  sustained. 

For  example,  it  contains  a  complete 
change  of  the  so-called  point  4  propo¬ 
sition — which  in  the  Senate  legislation 
was  an  amendment  presented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee — and  even  with  its  very  limited 
provisions  for  technical  assistance  only, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  bare  margin  of 
one  vote. 

That  vote  alone  certainly  indicates 
that  the  Senate  had' very  definite  doubts 
about  accepting  a  technical-assistance 
program  at  all. 

The  Senate  certainly  had  no  idea  of 
expanding  technical  assistance  to  in¬ 
clude  the  sponsoring  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  which  the  State  Department  has 
had  in  mind  all  along,  a  global  WPA,  a 
boondoggle  that  will  be  administered  by 
the  State  Department,  not  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  has  never  belonged  in 
the  ECA-Marshall  Plan  Extension  Act 
at  all.  At  least,  that  is  my  feeling 
about  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  capital- 
investment  feature  contained  in  the 
point  4  program  is  entirely  new.  It 
goes  beyond  what  we  have  ever  intended 
to  do  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
provides  for  credits  and  guaranties.  I 
believe  it  will  do  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  under  his 
interpretation  of  the  measure,  said 
would  be  done,  which  is  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  throughout  the  world.  Per¬ 


haps  it  is  a  good  way  in  which  to  es¬ 
tablish  friendship  and  good  feeling 
throughout  the  world.  If  so,  we  are  al¬ 
ready  establishing  a  great  deal  of  it.  I 
am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  good  will 
can  be  bought,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anything  we  do  should  be  done  on  a 
sound  basis.  I  repeat,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  to  attempt  a 
world-wide  capital-investment  program. 
All  the  Senate  ever  intended  to  do  was 
to  give  technical  assistance  where  such 
technical  assistance  could  be  provided 
without  further  obligation. 

Rejection  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  point  4  proposals  Las  been  most 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings  on 
point  4  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 

Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Thorp,  his  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
tried  manfully  to  inject  into  the  Senate 
committee’s  consideration  the  broader 
proposals — those  contained  in  the  House 
version  which  are  now  in  the  conference 
report — which,  as  has  been  so  amusingly 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  past  several  days,  proposes  some 
vague  creation  of  a  favorable  climatic 
condition  for  the  further  investment  of 
American  dollars  in  far-flung  projects  in 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

Obviously,  if  American  dollars  have  not 
ventured  already  into  those  areas,  it  was 
because  of  the  hazard  and  the  expense 
of  such  projects  which  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  the  United  States  Government 
sponsor  in  one  way  or  another.  If  here¬ 
tofore  such  investments  were  good,  why 
were  they  not  made?  Why  is  it  now 
necessary  to  make  investments  with 
what  can  be  called  venture  capital  or 
risk  capital? 

There  are  a  few  quotations  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
on  the  so-called  point  4  proposals,  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  doubt  and  the 
rejection  of  the  broader  proposals  by 
committee  niembers.  Even  the  hearings 
on  that  feature  were  far  from  being 
adequate. 

On  page  18  of  the  hearings  on  March 
3,  1850,  Secretary  Acheson  stated: 

What  this  bill  deals  with  (referring  to  the 
point  4  amendment  to  S.  3304)  is  the  skills 
and  techniques.  It  hopes  that,  having  cre¬ 
ated,  that  knowledge — it  deals  purely  with 
knowledge — in  these  underdeveloped  areas; 
then  the  private  investors,  the  entrepreneurs, 
the  investors,  the  managerial  skill,  and  all 
that,  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  had  I  been  there  I  would 
have  asked  the  Secretary  what  he  meant 
by  “all  that.”  That  is  where  the  new 
proposal  comes  in. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  replied  to  the  Secretary  in  these 
words  : 

You  know,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misap¬ 
prehension  about  this  whole  subject.  You, 
in  part,  with  these  great  big  global  phrases, 
contribute  to  it.  I  think  if  we  could  pin¬ 
point  these  things  and  get  into  sharp  focus 
exactly  what  you  mean,  and  not  have  these 
big  global  titles,  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  get  it  accepted. 

A  little  further  along  in  the  hearings, 
the  doubts  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 


ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words: 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  people  are 
apprenhensive  of  this  program,  that  while  we 
are  only  appropriating  $35,000,000  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  just  sort  of  getting  a  foot  in 
the  door,  and  the  expenses  of  this  thing  will 
grow  from  year  to  year,  and  just  as  Secretary 
Thorp  mentioned  a  while  ago  there,  they  will 
come  up  with  a  project,  some  country  will 
say,  "Oh,  now  you  have  sent  these  experts 
over  here,  and  they  have  smelled  around  and 
wre  have  a  big  project  for  $100,000,000  and  we 
want  you  to  carry  out  your  promises  now 
and  give  us  the  $100,000,000.” 

That  is  exactly  how  projects  are 
started.  Recommendations  are  made, 
surveys  are  provided  for,  then  authoriza¬ 
tions  are  made,  after  which  the  projects 
themselves  are  begun  and  from  time  to 
time  enlarged.  It  all  begins  with  sur¬ 
veys  only.  A  few  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  may  be  provided,  but  a  project  may 
finally  turn  out  to  be,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
suggested,  a  $100,000,000  project. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  there  any  sense  in 
the  conference  report  at  all  unless  it 
leads  to  projects? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  what  it  will 
lead  to.  It  is  the  beginning  of  projects. 
The  way  the  foot  is  placed  in  the  door 
so  that  Congress  may  be  induced  to  fur¬ 
nish  money  to  carry  on  projects. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  not  related  to  projects  then  we 
can  get  along  with  a  simple  extension  of 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  shall  come  to  that  point 
further  on  in  my  remarks.  I  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  Senator’s  statement.  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  a  quotation 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
probably  already  read  into  the  Record. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not, 
because  I  did  not  hear  all  his  address. 

Here  we  find  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  himself  mak¬ 
ing  a  statement  which  anticipated  what 
others  are  now  saying. 

After  Secretary  Acheson  denied  that 
point  4  was  a  "big  money”  proposal,  the 
chairman  remarked  again: 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  Is  your 
purpose  now,  and  that  is  your  objective  now, 
but  as  time  goes  on  I  can  feel  the  pressure 
already  coming  in  through  the  windows  there 
on  us  to  do  this,  and  do  that,  and  do  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
proceed  further  along  that  line,  because 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  his  speech 
previously  made  the  point  I  am  now 
making  with  respect  to  the  authorization 
bill.  One  of  the  reasons  I  opposed  the 
authorization  was  because  it  contained 
the  provision  relating  to  the  point  4 
program.  Once  the  foot  is  in  the  door 
commitments  will  be  made,  surveys  will 
be  made,  and  then  the  advocates  of  the 
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point  4  program  can  come  to  Congress 
and  say,  “You  must  authorize  the  money 
necessary  for  thus  and  so  to  be  done.” 
Then  money  will  be  appropriated  and 
projects  will  be  carried  out.  We  will 
then  throughout  the  world  witness  the 
same  kind  of  thing  we  often  see  in  the 
United  States — the  United  States  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  out  projects  resulting 
from  appropriations,  resulting  from  au¬ 
thorizations,  resulting  from  recommen¬ 
dations  and  surveys.  Projects  which  be¬ 
gan  as  insignificant  projects,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  in  the  statement  from 
which  I  just  read,  develop  and  spread 
till  they  may  involve  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars.  No  more  forth¬ 
right  and  stronger  illustration  of  what 
may  happen  could  have  been  presented 
than  that  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  to  quote 
other  passages  from  the  hearings  that 
show  a  complete  rejection  of  anything 
about  point  4,  beyond  very  limited 
“technical  assistance,”  and  it  was  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  such  proposals 
should  be  considered  in  separate  legisla¬ 
tion  and  not  in  the  ECA  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  those  views. 

The  outcome  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  on  point 
4  was  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3304,  known  as  title  V,  which  has 
been  changed,  weakened,  and  a  whole 
new  premise  developed  in  the  conference 
report  we  are  considering. 

Mi'.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  read 
or  to  understand  the  gobbledygook  which 
has  been  added  to  the  conference  report, 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  point  4 
program  or  in  other  respects.  I  do  not 
think  my  abilities  of  perception  are  any 
more  or  less  keen  than  those  of  any  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  studied 
the  conference  report. 

The  complete  title  IV  of  the  conference 
report,  which  was  title  V,  in  part,  of  the 
Senate  bill,  contains  expansion  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  very  proposals  which 
the  Senate  explicitly  limited.  It  con¬ 
tains  commitments  which  I  do  not 
understand,  and,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  presentations  on  the  conference 
report,  other  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
not  understand  either. 

For  instance,  I  shall  read  from  the  new 
title  IV,  section  402  (c) ,  on  page  8  of  the 
conference  report.  I  suppose  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  read 
it  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  but  let  me 
read  it  now: 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  in¬ 
vestment  can  make  maximum  contribution 
to  economic  development  only  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of 
such  assistance  and  investment  and  where 
there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which 
the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors 
will  conserve  as  well  as  develop  local  re¬ 
sources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes 
and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  provide  ade¬ 


quate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  local 
labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  without  prompt,  ade¬ 
quate,  and  effective  compensation:  that  they 
will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  remit 
their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital; 
that  they  will  have  reasonable  freedom  to 
manage,  operate,  and  control  their  enter¬ 
prises;  that  they  will  enjoy  security  in  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  and  intellectual  property, 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  taxation 
and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

Now  I  read  from  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  section  403  (a) : 

Sec.  403.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging 
the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to 
countries  which  provide  conditions  under 
which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital 
can  effectively  and  constructively  contribute 
to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new 
sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity, 
and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  covers 
“everything  in  the  book.”  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  even  attempt  to  deny 
that  this  conference  report  goes  a  way 
beyond  technical  assistance.  It  goes 
clear  through  to  where  we  invite  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  these  projects.  It  will  take 
years  and  years  to  complete  them,  and 
they  will  take  billions  of  dollars  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  and  it  will  be  spent  in 
backward  areas  where  today  venture 
capital  has  refused  to  go  because  of  the 
risks  involved. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question  for  clarification? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield,  although,  of 
course,  I  have  only  15  minutes  altogether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  the  Chair  is  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  less  than  1  minute  of  his 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
giving  me  that  information.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  advise  me  whether 
the  point  4  program,  as  convered  in  the 
conference  report,  is  identical  with  the 
point  4  program  as  designed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  or  is  it  in  fact  a 
combination  of  the  point  4  programs  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  did  not  go  into 
every  detail  of  the  House  proposal;  but 
my  comparison  and  analysis  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  version,  so  far  the  enlarged 
scope  of  the  point  4  program  is 
concerned. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  as  to  that. 

Mi’.  CAIN.  I  think  the  answer  will  be 
of  interest  to  others  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  may  be  incorrect 
by  one  or  two  lines  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say;  but  my  present  recollection  is 


that  the  conferees  adopted  401,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  of  the  417  lines  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  has  adopted  what  the 
Senate  concretely  and  completely  dis¬ 
agreed  to,  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  in  the  Senate,  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  debates  in  the  Senate 
on  that  question.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  entirely 
correct 

Mr.  ’WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
pointed  that  out  at  the  beginning  of  my 
rcm^rlis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  fur¬ 
ther  time? 

Mi’.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  conference  report  con¬ 
tains  about  one-third  of  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  House 
version  of  the  entire  ECA  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  asked  me 
whether  the  conference  report  contains 
the  exact  language  of  the  House  version 
of  the  point  4  program.  I  believed  there 
were  a  few  differences;  but  now  my 
understanding  is  that  the  House  version 
and  the  conference  report  are  practically- 
identical,  so  far  as  point  4  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  tell,  in  any 
more  detail,  what  I  think  of  both  the 
“technical  assistance”  program  and  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  point  4  global 
WPA. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  can  read  the 
authentic  figures  from  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  May  4,  which  show  how 
much  money  the  American  taxpayer  has 
tossed  down  the  rathole  in  every  nation 
under  the  sun — not  just  in  the  ECA  west¬ 
ern  European  countries  but  in  South 
America,  eastern  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Near  East — to  the 
tune  of  $58,000,000,000  in  the  past  10 
years  alone,  exclusive  of  lend-lease  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years,  much  of  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  relief. 

If  lend-lease  were  added,  although  not 
one  dime  of  lend-lease  funds  is  added 
to  these  figures,  but  if  it  were,  it  would 
bring  the  total  of  our  foreign  aid  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $104,000,000,000  in  the 
past  10  years,  exclusive  of  ECA. 

We  have  programs  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  already  in  progress  in  practically 
every  country  in  the  world,  already  au¬ 
thorized  by  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the  new 
technical-assistance  program  portend  at 
this  particular  time?  I  am  talking  only 
about  the  technical  assistance.'  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  previously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  authorization.  However, 
the  program  now  proposed  goes  away 
beyond  that  one,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
that  we  accept  this  expanded  program 
without  giving  careful  study  to  it  at  all. 
That  is  admitted  in  the  hearings  of  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  it  is 
admitted  by  those  who  are  presenting 
this  legislative  proposal.  A  careful 
study  has  not  been  made  of  the  point  4 
program  in  its  broader  aspects. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  most  of  the  collo¬ 
quy  which  occurred  between  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  chief  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Acheson,  on  those  points. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  come  of  “es¬ 
tablishing  economic  development  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  for  the  first  time  as 
a  national  policy,”  as  Secretary  Acheson 
said  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Why  have  the  safeguards  and  amend¬ 
ments  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  hope  of  protecting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  from  any  expansion  of  the 
so-called  technical-assistance  idea,  been 
removed  from  the  conference  report? 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  introduced 
by  my  esteemed  friend  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  which 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  conference 
report. 

The  Russell  amendment  specifically 
stated  that  the  technical  assistanee 
offered  under  title  V  of  the  Senate  bill 
did  not  obligate  the  Government  to 
make  loans  or  grants  for  the  execution 
or  construction  of  any  project  or  for  the 
completion  of  any  program  devised  under 
this  title. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  was  the  time  limi¬ 
tation  in  the  Senate  bill,  setting  June  30, 
1955,  as  the  end  of  the  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program,  eliminated  from  the  con¬ 
ference  report? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  world 
planners  and  world  “do-gooders”  have 
shown  their  cloven  hoof  a  little  too  soon. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  small  amount 
which  was  passed  grudgingly  by  means 
of  the  Senate  bill,  they  are  trying  to 
cram  the  whole  hog  down  our  throats — 
under  the  very  transparent  covering  of 
meaningless  words  and  unqualified  state¬ 
ments. 

We  shall  be  accessories  after  the  fact 
if  we  do  not  scan  every  work  and  every 
commitment  we  make  in  any  ECA  legis¬ 
lation.  We  will-be  failing  in  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  recommit  a  conference  report 
that  does  not  reflect  the  purposes  and 
intentions  approved  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  how 
little  we  know  about  the  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  ECA  legislation,  and  how 
real  purposes  may  be  covered  up,  not 
brought  to  light,  I  have  before  me  a 
memorandum  which  was  furnished  my 
office  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  was  furnished  in  answer 
to  a  question  regarding  a  sum  of  $85,000,- 
000,  noted,  not  in  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate,  but  only  in  a  brief  break¬ 
down  of  how  the  ECA  funds  are  proposed 
to  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  committee 
report.  No.  1371. 

The  report  refers  to  the  $85,000,000  as 
a  special  fund — part  of  the  blank  check 
for  the  Administrator.  For,  in  truth,  we 
have  no  real  check  upon  the  expenditures 
by  ECA,_  beyond  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
chooses  to  give  us. 


In  one  brief  paragraph  on  page  9  and 
two  equally  brief  paragraphs  on  page 
11,  the  report  states  that  the  special  fund 
of  $85,000,000  is  to  be  reserved  for  ther¬ 
mal  and  hydroelectric  power  projects  be¬ 
tween  the  ECA  countries  and  for  the 
development  of  projects  in  overseas  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  ERP  countries. 

Guess  where  these  overseas  projects 
are  to  be  located? 

Mr.  President,  a  list  of  the  proposed 
projects  was  handed  to  me  with  a  nota¬ 
tion  that  it  was  given  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  ^nd  was  not  to  be  made 
public,  since  the  projects  are  still  under 
detailed  negotiation  with  the  countries 
concerned. 

Since  when,  Mr.  President,  should  we 
keep  secret  projects  in  ECA  countries — 
which  are  for  their  improvement,  it  is 
presumed — and  for  which  85,000,000 
American  dollars  are  to  be  spent.  In 
other  words,  must  we  still  move  in  the 
dark  because  we  are  negotiating  with 
foreign  nations,  to  give  them  some  more 
money? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  heretofore  unpublished  list  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  projects  for  which  a  special,  ear¬ 
marked  fund  of  $85,000,000  out  of  the 
ECA  appropriation  is  proposed  to  be 
spent.  Let  me  read  some  of  the  items 


appearing  on  the  list: 

Jamaica  irrigation  project _ $175,  000 

Mauritius  food  development  proj¬ 
ect  _  38, 880 

Gold  Coast  road  development  proj¬ 
ect  _ 301,  200 

Cyprus  agricultural  project -  100,  550 

Northern  Rhodesia  road  project _  695,  700 

North  Borneo  road  project _  449,  000 

British  Honduras  road  project _  288,  400 


That  is  marked  “confidential.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  May  I  have  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  15  minutes  more. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  these  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  supposed  to  be  surveyed 
and  started  under  ECA  appropriations  of 
the  $85,000,000  special  fund  be  inserted 
in  the' Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ECA  overseas  development  projects  approved 
or  under  active  consideration  as  of  May 
1,  1950,  out  of  the  special  fund 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Estimated  cost 
(tentative) 


Jamaica  irrigation  project -  $175,  000 

Mauritius  food  development  pro¬ 
ject  _  38, 880 

Gold  Coast  road  development  proj¬ 
ect _ _ _  301, 200 

Cyprus  agricultural  project -  100,  550 

Northern  Rhodesia  road  project —  695,  700 

North  Borneo  road  project _ -  449,  000 

British  Honduras  road  project -  288,  400 

Sarawak  road  project -  75,  002 

Uganda  food  production  project..  24,  300 

Tanganyika  mechanical  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice  project _  176,  660 

Tanganyika  cotton  and  food  de¬ 
velopment  project _ -  324,  610 


Estimated  cost 
(tentative) 


Tanganyika  6oll  conservation 

project _  $38,  930 

Tanganyika  water  development 

project _  336,  840 

Tanganyika  road  development 

project _  546,  000 

Uganda  cottonseed  project _  12,  000 

Uganda  road  project  (new) _  64,  000 

Nigeria  road  project _  160,  000 


Total... . . .  3,807,072 


FRANCE 

French  west  Africa  road  develop¬ 
ment  project _  1,245,000 

Conakry  iron  ore  project _  1,  743,  000 

Algeria  soil  erosion  project _  625,  000 

Morocco  rice  cultivation  project..  267,000 
Cameroons  road  development  pro¬ 
ject  _ , _  71,  300 

French  equatorial  Africa  road  pro¬ 
ject  _ _  97,  632 


Total. 


3,  948,  932 


BELGIUM 


Belgian  Congo  soil  conservation 


project _  1,  000,  000 

Navigation  aids  on  Belgian  Congo!  650,000- 

project  _ 1 3,  000,  000 

Belgian  Congo  road  projct _  1,  698,  000 


Total 


[3,  348,  000- 
|  5,698,000 


NETHERLANDS 

Surinam  land  reclamation  pro¬ 
ject  _ , _  1,  200,  000 

Surinam  land  reclamation  pro¬ 
ject  _  800, 000 


Total _  2,000,000 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  spe¬ 
cifically  call  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
unpublished  report,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  we  have  ever 
known  what  the  fund  of  $85,000,000  is 
for.  If  we  can  go  all  over  the  world 
building  road  projects  and  irrigation 
projects  and  power  projects,  we  can  start 
the  projects  here  contemplated  in  the 
conference  report;  and  so  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  wTe 
start  them,  will  we  not  be  called  upon 
to  finish  the  projects? 

I  think  every  Senator  before  voting 
on  this  measure  ought  to  contact  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
to  find  out  all  he  can  about  this  $85,000,- 
000,  not  merely  the  $35,000,000,  asked  in 
the  point  4  authorization,  which,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
already  pointed  out  in  his  report,  repre- 
resents  merely  getting  the  foot  in  the 
door.  This  is  to  survey  these  projects. 
But,  once  they  are  authorized — and  they 
will  be  authorized  if  we  keep  faith  with 
these  countries  that  we  are  inviting  to 
take  this  money — then  we  will  not  only 
have  to  build  them  year  after  year,  but 
we  will  have  to  complete  the  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  remarks,  consisting  of  but  a 
page  and  a  half,  be  included  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point,  since  the  time  allotted 
me  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  completely  used  up. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  further  time  to  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  should  like  also  to  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  memorandum  I  received  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff  telling  about  the  purposes  of  these 
projects,  why  they  are  planned,  what 
they  expect  to  do  with  them.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  should  have 
had  this  knowledge  before  they  ever  au¬ 
thorized  ECA  legislation,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  Senators  ought  to  know  the  extent 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do  when  we  start 
out  on  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EDA  Country  Funds  To  Be  Reserved  for 
Overseas  Development 

The  ECA  expects  during  the  forthcoming 
year  to  withhold  $45,000,000  from  country- 
aid  funds.  The  purpose  in  withholding  these 
dollars  temporarily  is  to  encourage  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  plan  developments  in 
their  .overseas  territories  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  them  (1)  to  produce  and  sell 
commodities  that  will  relieve  their  need  for 
dollars,  and  (2)  to  produce  and  sell  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  demand  in  hard-cur¬ 
rency  areas,  thus  decreasing  their  need  for 
American  aid. 

The  dollar  aid  is  not  to  cover  the  full  cost 
of  such  projects,  but  only  that  part  of  the 
cost  .which  must  be  paid  for  in  dollars.  For 
example,  if  a  road-building  project  is  ap¬ 
proved  because  it  would  make  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  interior  of  Africa  available  at 
the  seacoast  where  they  could  be  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  the  ECA  might  provide 
the  dollars  necessary  to  purchase  specialized 
road-building  equipment  available  only  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  not  provide 
funds  for  paying  local  labor  or  purchasing 
local  materials.. 

On  the  basis  of  requests  for  this  type  of 
assistance  thus  far  received,  it  looks  as 
though  the  ECA  will  need  to  finance  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
projects.  For  example,  in  one  list  of  proj¬ 
ects  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
dollar  costs  were  estimated  at  $7,500,000  and 
additional  sterling  costs  at  about  $76,000,000. 
On  this  basis,  the  ECA’s  proposed  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $45,000,000  during  next  year  would 
be  the  key  component  of  some  $450,000,000 
of  developments  in  overseas  territories — de¬ 
velopments  that  will  be  approved  only  if 
they  give  promise  of  dollar  earnings  or 
savings. 

The  ECA  believes  that  by  the  time  ECA  aid 
ends  in  1952  the  ability  of  the  participating 
countries  to  make  their  own  way  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  they  have  resources 
within  their  own  territories  on  which  the 
participating  countries  can  draw  and  if  they 
have  an  enlarged  market  in  the  overseas 
territories  for  their  industrial  products.' 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  ECA  has 
set  aside  about  $20,000,000  for  such  projects. 
There  is  attached  a  list  of  projects  which 
have  been  approved  or  are  now  under  active 
consideration;  it  is  likely  that  most  of  them 
will  be  approved  before  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  During  the  last  2  months 
a  notable  acceleration  in  the  finalization  of 
requests  to  the  ECA  has  taken  place.  The 
$45,000,000  which  it  is  expected  will  be  set 
aside  for  overseas  developments  during  next 
year  will  undoubtedly  be  similar  to  the  list 
which  is  attached. 

The  ECA  has  asked  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  attachment  not  be  made 
public  since  the  projects  are  still  under 
detailed  negotiation  with  the  countries 
concerned. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  It  will  be  remembered, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  been  told 
that  the  point  4  program  was  necessary 
for  technical  assistance  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  not  included  in  the  ECA 
plan.  I  think  that  statement  is  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

As  I  have  shown  the  Senate,  inside 
and  outside  of  ECA  funds,  we  are  already 
giving  help  to  every  country  in  the  world, 
or  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  way  of  technical  assistance. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  authorization. 

And  not  only  ECA  counterpart  funds, 
to  the  extent  of  over  $5,000,000,000,  are 
being  used  for  every  manner  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  expansion  in  the  16  ECA 
countries  and  then  overseas  territories — 
but,  as  the  list  above  shows,  the  ECA 
proposes  to  make  direct  payments — not 
matched-fund  payments — as  is  often 
done,  but  we  are  going  to  make  direct 
payments  for  the  development  of  what 
are  certainly  point  4  projects  in  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  ECA  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  do  not  have 
the  unqualified  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  fantastic  programs 
as  ECA  and  the  added  State  Department 
world-betterment  proposals — by  one 
man — and  the  continuing  tendency  to 
write  a  blank  check  for  an  administrator. 

During  the  war  years  we  were  forced 
to  depend  upon  administration  by  men 
instead  of  by  law,  and  we  have  seen  the 
authorities  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  weakened  and  debased. 

We  do  not  have  to  do  that  today.  In 
the  national  financial  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  it  is  national  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  suicide  to  do  so. 

There  is  certainly  no  compulsion  upon 
us  to  continue  in  this  very  weak  and 
vacillating  habit  of  saying,  “Oh,  the 
Administrator — or  whoever  it  is — is  an 
honorable  man.  We  can  have  complete 
confidence  that  he  will  administer  our 
laws,  according  to  the  very  vague  word¬ 
ing  of  this  conference  report,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Mr.  President,  Brutus  was  an'honor- 
able  man,  too,  as  Mark  Antony  remarked 
over  the  grave  of  Caesar.  No  doubt  Bru¬ 
tus  thought  he  was  justified  in  murder¬ 
ing  Caesar. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  cannot  view  with  such 
doubt  and  suspicion,  as  I  do,  the  present 
conference  report — from  a  coldly  analyt¬ 
ical  view,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
legislation  that  parsed  the  Senate,  either 
specifically  or  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  intention  of  the  Senate. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  conference  report,  and  to  make  every 
effort  possible,  if  it  is  recommitted  to 
conference,  to  take  out  of  the  bill  the 
point  4  program  with  the  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  now  contained  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CCNNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  today  in 
discussing  this  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  to 
agree  to  the  conference  report,  not  that 
I  do  not  completely  understand  that  the 


language  of  the  point  4  amendment  may 
not  be  precisely  as  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate  would  like  to  have  it.  I  believe, 
however,  as  I  pointed  out  in  some  of  my 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
earlier  in  the  day,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  still  has  control  of  the 
situation,  through  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  admit  that  the  passage  of  this  author¬ 
ization  bill,  or  any  other  authorization 
bill,  gives  a  blank  check  to  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency,  be  it  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  any  domestic  agency,  or  to  any 
foreign  country  to  fill  in  the  amount.  I 
still  believe  that  the  Congress  has  full 
control  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  constructive  program. 
I  believe  that  the  world  situation  is  in  a 
critical  state  at  the  present  time.  As 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  had 
great  confidence  in  the  administrative 
ability  of  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman.  When  the 
program  was  inaugurated,  it  was  with 
the  general  point  of  view  that  it  would 
be  continued  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
During  the  period  the  ECA  program  has 
been  in  operation  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hoffman  the  amount  of  the 
authorizations  and  the  amount  of  the 
expenditures  have  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000,000  each  year.  To  be 
sure,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  program  would  be  a  tapering-off. 
program. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  of  the  act  has 
been  good.  I  believe  that  the  act  has 
carried  out  the  general  intent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  tended  to  stabilize  conditions 
in  Europe.  I  believe  that  it  has  helped 
to  bring  the  productivity  in  Europe  up 
to  a  point  where  actually  it  is  greater  in 
a  number  of  instances  than  it  was  in  the 
prewar  period. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  felt  that  point  4 
were  a  vital  matter,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  management  of  ECA,  the 
Senator  will  remember  with  what  care 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  others  insisted  that  when  the 
ECA  was  set  up  it  should  be  under  a 
businessman,  be  operated  on  business 
principles,  and  not  be  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  There  now  comes  along 
a  program  which  is  simply  turned  over 
to  the  President,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  will  run 
it  the  way  it  runs  all  our  other  affairs 
throughout  the  world,  with  very  little 
regard  to  business  principles  or  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  business.  Does  it  not 
concern  the  Senator  that  we  should  now 
abandon  the  policy  undertaken  in  the 
ECA  in  connection  with  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  matters,  and  turn  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  back  to  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  tried  to  point 
cut,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
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Ohio,  at  the  beginning  of  my  brief  re¬ 
marks,  I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
other  Senators  are  opposing  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  the  contention  they  have 
made.  In  my  opinion,  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  have  been  better  advised,  had 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  been  more  nearly  followed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  recall  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  supported  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
because  I  felt  at  that  time  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  have  been  better  advised 
to  have  a  thorough  study  made  of  this 
whole  situation.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  I  ciannot  feel  that  there  is 
necessity  for  sending  the  entire  report 
back  to  conference,  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
plications  that  will  go  out  to  the  world 
by  such  action,  based  on  the  point  4 
program  alone. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out,  the  amount  of  the  authorization  is 
definitely  limited.  I  firmly  believe  the 
Congress  has  control,  even  within  the 
narrow  limits  and  scope  of  the  author¬ 
ization  itself.  We  have  control  through 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  through  floor  action  in  each 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
however  broad  the  authorization  may 
be,  when  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  comes  to  consider  it,  it  can  limit  it, 
delimit  it,  trim  it,  and  cut  it  down  within 
the  narrow  compass  that  is  allowed? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  say  that  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  times 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  feel  that,  Congress  having  author¬ 
ized  something,  the  committee  would  at 
least  be  required  to  give  close  attention 
to  the  recommendations.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee’s 
hands  are  tied.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
abdicate  its  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  the  Nation’s  purse 
strings.  I  think  if  we  are  so  weak  that 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  abdicating  in 
that  field,  we  shall  have  abdicated  our 
responsibilities  as  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  as  representatives  of 
the  people.  I,  for  one,  have  no  intention 
of  so  abdicating. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  think,  very  definitely,  that 
if  an  authorization  requires  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  there  is  no  sense  in  having 
an  Appropriations  Committee.  We  could 
have  an  authorization,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  knows,  there  are  actu¬ 
ally  on  the  statute  books  authorizations 
on  public  works  amounting  to  several 
billion  dollars  which,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  there  for  -5  or  10  years.  But  the 


fact  that  there  has  been  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  has  not  been  an  automatic  require¬ 
ment  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  appropriate  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  was  that  even  after  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  made  we  want  the  wisdom,  the 
experience,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  that  the 
appropriations  should  be  made.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  is  no  sense  in  having  an  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  think  it  is  a  great  committee.  I 
think  it  brings  to  the  consideration  of 
its  problems  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
good  judgment.  I  am  glad  that  two 
hurdles  must  be  surmounted  before 
money  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  I  am  glad  that  appropriations  must 
first  be  authorized  and,  after  that,  must 
be  screened  in  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  shall  never  vote  to  delimit  the 
authority  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  or  make  it  into  a  rubber-stamp 
committee  which  means  nothing.  Never 
shall  I  so  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  that  this  morning,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  met  with  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
of  the  ECA.  I  have  no  doubt  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  going  very  thoroughly  into  the 
question,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
able  Administrator  may  have  quite  fully 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate  indicated 
what  he  believed  should  be  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  over  an  additional  year,  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  of  its  own  voli¬ 
tion,  is  going  to  scrutinize  very  closely 
the  request  for  funds  and  will  perhaps 
make  some  material  adjustments  in  the 
authorization  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  certainly 
realizes  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  when  it  did  not  want  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  money  for  a  certain  purpose, 
“But  Congress  has  declared  the  policy. 
You  cannot  dispute  that  policy.  You 
can  dispute  the  amount,  but  you  cannot 
dispute  the  policy.”  I  have  heard  that 
argument  very  often. 

Of  course,  the  committee  has  a  most 
important  function,  but  the  fact  that 
Congress  states  the  purpose  of  the  au¬ 
thorization,  the  purpose  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy,  is  to  say  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  “This  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  and  you  have  got  to 
follow  it.”  When  an  authorized  project 
comes  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  committee  is  practically 
morally  bound  to  support  it  because  Con¬ 
gress  has  declared  the  policy.  That  is 
the  very  purpose  of  authorization  bills. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  a 
right  such  as  Senator  has  stated,  but 
surely  the  Senator  must  recognize  that 
to  a  large  extent  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  tied.  It  cannot  dispute  a 
policy  declared  by  Congress. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  authorization  bills  do  establish 
policies  and  principles,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  binding,  as  the  Senator 
himself  points  out,  upon  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  There  is  a  degree  of 
control  which  still  exists  and  which  I 
think  should  remain.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
some  future  piece  of  legislation,  either 
as  an  amendment  or  otherwise,  would 
be  in  position  to  limit  the  scope  of  point  4 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been 
limited.  So  the  hands  of  Congress  are 
not  necessarily  tied  legislativewise.  The 
point  about  which  I  am  concerned  is  that 
many  people  in  other  nations  of  the 
world  may  place  an  improper  construc¬ 
tion  upon  the  rejection  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  report.  For  instance,  in  Berlin  at 
this  time  a  crisis  may  be  developing. 
Pressures  are  being  put  on  in  other  areas. 
Throughout  the  world  today,  if  word  goes 
out  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  back  to  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  the  ECA  authorization  bill,  implica¬ 
tions  may  be  put  upon  it  which  are  not 
desirable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  not  the  Senator  affirm¬ 
ing  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
I  have  said,  that  once  we  undertake  a 
foreign  obligation  our  hands  are  practi¬ 
cally  tied  and  we  have  to  carry  it  out? 
That  is  exactly  my  objection  to  assum¬ 
ing  a  brand-new  obligation.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  ECA  obligation.  The 
defeat  of  this  particular  conference  re¬ 
port  is  no  reflection  on  ECA.  No  Sena¬ 
tor  would  say  that  it  is  a  reflection  on 
ECA,  and  no  reputable  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  would  say  so.  They  might  say  it 
is  a  refusal  to  go  ahead  with  point  4. 
That  is  the  only  possibility.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  going  to  lie  down  be¬ 
cause  the  report  has  been  sent  back  to 
conference.  Certainly  the  conferees  will 
report  a  bill,  and,  I  hope,  one  in  better 
shape  than  is  this  one.  But  no  one  can 
say  we  are  repudiating  ECA.  Yet,  the 
Senator  from  California  says  that  be¬ 
cause  of  foreign  implications  we  must  go 
ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  say  that  is 
the  only  reason;  I  say  that  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  situation  which  the  Senate 
should  consider. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  this  is  not  a  fight  against  ECA. 
We  cannot  merely  send  back  to  confer¬ 
ence  point  4;  we  have  got  to  send  all  of 
it  back,  or  none  of  it.  So  it  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  fight  against  ECA. 

The  Senator  says  it  declares  a  policy 
of  the  United  States.  If  a  policy  does 
not  get  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury, 
it  does  not  go  very  far  as  a  policy.  It  is 
a  mere  declaration.  It  cannot  get  any 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  until  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  recommends 
the  money  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  is  why  I  was 
anxious  earlier  in  the  debate  in  pro¬ 
pounding  '  the  question  to  the  Senator 
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from  Colorado,  to  say  that  I  felt  that 
many  of  us  who  will  vote  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
State  Department  that  in  dealing  with 
foreign  countries,  who  may  not  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  American  congressional 
procedure,  they  should  make  it  very  clear 
to  them  that  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  acted  on  the  appro¬ 
priations  there  is  not  such  a  blank- check 
arrangement  as  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  been  fearful  might  develop,  by 
reason  of  which  they  would  feel  they  had 
been  more  or  less  betrayed  if  the  money 
were  not  forthcoming.  I  think  every 
American  negotiator  and  every  person 
who  is  selected  by  the  State  Department 
to  go  to  any  foreign  country  should 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  final  imple¬ 
mentation  depends  upon  the  action  of 
the  American  Congress.  So  far  as  I  can 
make  a  contribution  toward  that  end,  I 
want  this  legislative  history  to  be  clear 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  California 
has  said.  Foreign  countries  in  dealing 
with  us  ought  to  know  that  a  treaty  is 
not  a  treaty  until  it  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  They  ought  to  know  that  any 
promises  about  appropriations  are  sub¬ 
ject  not  only  to  authorization  but  to 
appropriation. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  also  said  that 
we  should  not  assume  any  other  obliga¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  assuming  any  other 
obligations,  except  to  the  limit  set  forth 
in  this  bill.  The  limit  is  $35,000,000. 
Even  that  is  subject  to  veto  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  when  the  ap¬ 
propriation  comes  before  the  committee. 
There  are  no  obligations  except  those 
which  are  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
legislation,  and  they  are  subject  to  O.  K. 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  very 
much.  He  has  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
bate  and  to  the  information  of  some  very 
stubborn  opponents. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILL-IKIN.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  following 
question  was  asked.  What  I  am  about 
to  read  bears  on  the  pressures  we  dis-;j* 
cussed  a  short  time  ago  under  which  the' 
Committee  on  Appropriations  finds  it¬ 
self.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commitee  on  Appropriations  asked  Am¬ 
bassador  Jessup  the  following  question: 

Isn’t  there  the  danger  of  a  let-down,  too,  if 
we  do  not  go  over  there  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  projects?  They  will  say,  “The 
United  States  told  us  all  about  sending  these 
experts  and  they  are  going  to  revive  and  re¬ 
establish  our  economy  and  all  that.”  When 
we  do  not  do  that  won’t  they  say,  “Well,  now, 
there  you  are?" 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
pertinent  question  to  be  asked  by  either 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  anyone  else.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  have  been  discuss- . 
ing  here  today.  This  thing  ought  to  be 
clear,  so  that  no  one  will  get  any  miscon¬ 
ception  of  what  this  action  entails. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  familiar  with  the  following  com¬ 
ment  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
the  hearing  held  by  it: 

A  good  many  people  are  apprehensive  of 
this  program,  that  while  we  are  only  appro¬ 
priating  $35,000,000  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
just  getting  a  foot  in  the  door  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  thing  will  go  from  year  to 
year,  and  just  as  Secretary  Thorp  mentioned 
a  while  ago  there,  they  will  come  up  with  a 
project,  some  country  will  say  "Oh,  now 
you  have  sent  these  experts  over  here  and 
they  have  smelled  around,  we  have  a  big 
project  for  $100,000,000  and  we  want  you  to 
carry  out  your  promises  now  and  give  us  the 
$100,000,000.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
technical  advance  we  have  had  in  the 
United  States,  we  can  make  available 
some  technical  assistance  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  thereby  increase  the  living 
standards  of  their  people,  without  our¬ 
selves  financing  the  developments  which 
might  be  undertaken. 

Personally,  and  speaking  only  as  an 
individual  Senator,  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  away  as  soon  as  we  can  from  the 
government-to-government  relationship. 
I  do  not  think  that  ultimately  it  is  good 
for  other  nations,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  for  us.  Therefore,  if  we  can  open 
up  the  field  of  investment  for  private 
capital  in  the  other  countries,  and  de¬ 
velop  power  projects,  agricultural  proj¬ 
ects,  and  so  forth,  which  would  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  people,  and  do 
that  with  private  capital,  I  think  that 
would  be  far  better  than  doing  it  on  a 
government-to-government  basis. 

The  able  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
comes  from  the  West,  as  I  do,  will  recall, 
if  not  personally,  at  least  in  history,  how 
even  this  country  was  developed  by  the 
sending  of  private  capital  from  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  to  build  our 
railroads  and  some  of  our  great  indus¬ 
tries.  They  probably  would  not  have 
done  so  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  had 
established  a  system  of  law  and  order 
and  were  cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
protecting  both  life  and  property. 
Otherwise,  there  would  not  have  existed 
a  favorable  atmosphere  for  private  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  regard,  cer¬ 
tainly  without  underwriting  the  profits 
or  without  guaranteeing  profit,  which 
I  do  not  read  into  this  bill,  we  can  never¬ 
theless  create  an  atmosphere  of  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  investment  of  private 
capital.  I  think  that  is  advantageous 
and,  speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  should 
like  to  see  us  enter  upon  that  field  and 
get  away  from  the  government-to-gov¬ 
ernment  basis,  which  I  think  ultimately 
would  lead  to  socialism  if  continued  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

—  Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  impossible  to  put 
foreign  venture  capital  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  socialistic  or  semisocial- 
istic  without  going  through  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  All  the  people  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  business  enterprises  in  such 
countries  have  to  go  through  their  cen¬ 
tral  banks  and  control  agencies  if  they 
want  to  do  any  business  at  all.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  great  difficulties. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  we  must  get 
away  from  dealings  between  governments 
because  if  there  is  a  default,  a  political 
question  arises,  which  can  be  sloughed 
off  and  dealt  away  in  other  negotiations 
but  without  making  a  collection,  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  private  deal. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  capitalism  in  Europe  is 
that  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
American  free-enterprise  capitalism.  It 
has  not  for  along  period  of  years,  if  ever. 
They  have  had  their  cartels.  They  do 
not  like  competition.  They  do  not  want 
competition.  They  control  prices  and 
limit  competition.  As  a  result,  it  is  my 
personal  judgment  that  the  European 
style  of  capitalism  has  built  the  gallows 
for  its  own  execution.  If  they  are  to 
survive  and  get  out  from  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government,  Socialist  or  Commu¬ 
nist,  or  other  similar  type  of  control, 
what  they  need  to  do  is  to  take  a  leaf 
from  American  free  enterprise  and  en¬ 
courage  a  competitive  situation.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  profits  held  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  they  should  be  distributed  in 
better  wages  and  in  a  more  widely  held 
portfolio  of  investments  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  Unless  they  get  away  from  car¬ 
tel  systems,  their  so-called  capitalism 
will  not  survive  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  With  reference  to  a 
government-to-government  deal,  in  the 
case  of  feudal  countries  and  semifeudal 
countries  which  are  run  by  tribal  chiefs, 
or  the  equivalent  of  tribal  chiefs,  when 
money  is  sent  to  the  tribal  chiefs,  they 
line  then-  pockets  with  it.  They  do  not 
distribute  the  money  to  the  public.  I 
assume  these  programs  are  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  large  mass  of  people. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  everything  the 
Senator  has  been  saying  lately.  The 
transporting  of  skills  and  money  from 
one  country  to  another  may  or  may  not 
work.  It  worked  in  the  United  States. 
However,  England  later  poured  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  technical  skills  into 
India.  There  is  competent  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  net  result  was  to 
injure  India  rather  than  to  help  her, 
because  the  resources,  the  sociological 
conditions,  and  the  ideologies  of  India 
were  not  fitted  for  that  type  of  aid. 
There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  that  finally  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  India  went  against 
Great  Britain  and  insisted  upon  her 
freedom.  So  I  do  not  think  we  can 
generalize  on  these  things. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  different  conditions,  of 
course,  require  different  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  had  intended  to  take  when  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  yielded  to  me. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  viewing  the 
whole  situation  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
again  emphasizing  that  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  has 
been  agreed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  thei 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally], 
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who  is  handling  the  conference  report 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  only  has 
the  right,  but  it  has  the  obligation,  care¬ 
fully  to  scrutinize  any  of  the  programs 
adopted,  and  to  use  its  best  judgment 
as  to  what  will  be  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  program,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  recalls,  does  he  not,  that  in  the 
authorization  bills  for  the  ECA  the 
first  2  years,  we  included  a  ceiling,  and 
that  in  botfiTHouses,  with  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
full  cooperation,  as  he  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  was  substantially  less.  I  put 
those  figures  into  the  Record  at  the  time 
of  the  debate  on  the  ECA  bill,  but  I  do 
not  have  them  before  me  at  this  time. 
We  seem  to  have  lost  track  of  the  policy 
we  have  followed  in  connection  with 
these  European-a'id  appropriations.  The 
amount  in  this  instance  is  an  overall 
ceiling  of  $35,000,000,  but  I  think  $10,- 
000,000  should  be  taken  from  that,  be¬ 
cause  $10,000,000  is  earmarked  for  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  So 
there  is  really  a  ceiling  of  $25,000,000, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  committee  it 
can  decide  to  allow  $10,000,000,  or  $5,-  ,- 
000,000,  or  whatever  it  may  choose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  if  the  committee  -determines 
that  the  overall  necessities  of  our  na¬ 
tional  obligations,  or  national  economy, 
requires  that  there  be  no  appropriations, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  committee,  if 
it  is  supported  by  the  Congress,  would 
have  the  right  to  recommend  no  appro¬ 
priations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct  ^ 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  the  Con¬ 
gress  still  controls  to  the  nth  degree  the 
power  of  appropriating  money,  and  if  we 
ever  lose  that  power,  I  believe  Congress 
will  have  abdicated  a  major  part  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is, 
the  power  to  protect  us  from  the  alleged 
abuses  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  have  pointed 
out  might  be  perpetrated. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  performed  a 
great  service. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  join  in 
that  thought. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  they  have 
brought  out  a  point  of  view  which  needs 
to  be  discussed,  at  least  setting  up  signals 
for  some  of  the  dangers  which  do  exist 
in  this  situation.  I  say  frankly  that  the 
language  as  brought  back  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  is  not  as  I  personally 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  written,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  an  over-all  situation,  and 
when  all  the  facts  are  taken  together,  at 
least  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
shall  support  the  conference  committee 
report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  such  time  as  he.may  require. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 


President,  I  intend  to  address  myself  in 
the  first  instance  to  replying  to  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  me  by  a  number 
of  persons,  and  criticisms  made  of  the 
conference  committee  and  inquiries  as 
to  why  we  permitted  certain  provisions 
to  get  into  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  perfectly 
frankly  that  when  the  point  4  proposal 
first  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  which  had  wider  implications  than 
the  bill  which  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Representatlives.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
for  anyone  else,  but  I  can  say  with  per¬ 
fect  assurance  that  a  number  of  the 
committee  members  felt  it  was  a  bill  too 
wide  in  scope  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ECA  bill. 

I  took  the  position,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  pointed  out,  that  I  wanted 
to  see  the  ECA  bill,  which  was  a  short¬ 
term  bill,  to  continue  in  effect  for  1 
year,  supported  by  itself,  without  any¬ 
thing  in  addition  in  the  way  of  the  so- 
called  point  4  program,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  might  be  a  long-range  vision, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
consider  it  in  connection  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  when 
the  ECA  was  finished. 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  that  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  including  our  distin¬ 
guished  former  colleague,  John  Cooper, 
had  been  engaged  in  conversations  with 
regard  to  technical  assistance.  John 
Cooper  came  to  me  personally,  before  he 
went  abroad  on  his  recent  trip,  and  said 
he  hoped  I  would  support  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  limited  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  which  we  had  under¬ 
taken  to  inaugurate. 

I  supported  that  view  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
Senate  committee  we  approved  an  au¬ 
thorization  with  a  ceiling  of  $45,000,000. 
That  came  back  in  our  report  to  the 
Senate,  and  we  supported  it.  I  voted 
for  that  figure  in  the  committee,  because 
Mr.  Cooper  and  others  who  have  been 
working  for  this  object  in  the  United 
Nations  had  been  working  for  some  sort 
of  formula  for  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
It  was  not  a  project  for  the  United  States 
alone,  but  it  was  wider  than  that,  and 
we  had  had  a  hand  in  supporting  it  in 
the  United  Nations  picture. 

Frankly,  I  am  amazed  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  seem  to  be  opposed  to  any  sort 
of  program  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  get 
over  it.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  taking 
a  position  against  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  spirit  with  which 
we  went  into  it,  with  the  idea  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation,  to  try  to  get  an 
orderly  world,  and  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a 
limited,  simple,  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
I  voted  for  the  Smith-Mundt  bill,  and  if 
the  matter  came  up  again,  I  would  again 
vote  for  it.  I  continue  to  believe  that 


the  Smith-Mundt  bill,  perhaps  rein¬ 
forced  with  additional  appropriations, 
would  have  met  every  objective  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  in  his  mind. 

I  object  to  the  mutilation  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  were  in  the  Senate  ECA  bill, 
the  mutilation  having  occurred  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  object  to  being  confronted 
with  new  legislation,  legislation  not  even 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  originating 
fi'om  a  conference  committee,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  legislation  is  of  the  fate¬ 
ful  character  contemplated  by  the  point 
4  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  make  that  state¬ 
ment,  because  I  was  quite  disturbed  to 
feel  he  would  be  opposed  to  even  the 
technical-assistance  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
can  be  astounded,  because  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  36  the  Senate  refused  to  strike  out 
the  whole  provision.  So  certainly  the 
conferees  had  every  warning  that  the 
Senate  was  not  favorable  even  to  the 
technical-assistance  program  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  vitally  important  question, 
because  we  are  now  committed  to  S5.000,- 
000,000  in  foreign  programs.  We  have 
had  a  vast  ECA  program,  which  will  not 
be  finished  until  next  year.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  appropriate  at  least 
another  billion  dollars,  if  not  a  billion 
and  a  half,  for  arms  for  various  foreign 
countries.  The  question  is,  how  can 
anyone  be  astounded  that  one  should 
say  that,  having  undertaken  those  obli¬ 
gations,  this  is  no  time  to  add  a  vast 
third  obligation  to  the  entire  world.  It 
seems  to  me  the  ones  who  should  be 
astounded  are  those  of  us  who  listen  to 
the  Senator  advocate  the  addition  of 
such  a  foreign  program  to  what  we  al¬ 
ready  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
those  of  us  who  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  this  plan  for  international. collabora¬ 
tion,  to  assist  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  have  felt  it  was  one  of  the 
means  of  preventing  excessive  appropri¬ 
ations  for  armaments,  and  that  in  the 
long  run,  unless  we  move  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  there  is  going  to  be  more  and  more 
arming  and  more  and  more  danger  of 
international'  wars.  Because  we  have 
that  approach,  because  we  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  is  involved, 
and  that  we  should  seek  to  bring  nations 
together  and  try  to  help  them  with  their 
problems  we  have  supported  proposals 
looking  to  that  end. 

In  the  committee  I  took  the  position 
that  the  extra  language  contained  in  the 
provision  was  more  than  was  needed.  I 
took  the  position,  with  others  in  the  com¬ 
mittee — not  in  the  conference,  but  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — that 
we  should  limit  the  language  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
said  this  morning,  I  did  offer  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  limit  it  to  the  life  of  the 
ECA.  I  felt  it  was  an  ECA  program,  and 
that  it  should  stop  with  that  program. 
We  gave  it  a  couple  of  years’  leeway  for 
cleaning  up.  That  was  the  theory  on 
which  we  worked. 
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When  we  entered  upon  the  conference 
with  the  House  conferees  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  while  we  in  the 
Senate  had  been  studying  the  matter  for 
the  past  year  or  two,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  had  also  been  studying  it 
very  seriously  on  the  theory  that  if  it  was 
possible  'to  induce  private  investors  to 
enter  the  international  investment  field 
it  would  relieve  our  taxpayers  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  since  we  were  faced  with  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  possible  economic  collapse  in 
various  countries,  or  making  further 
grants  to  them.  Therefore  the  House 
Members  had  worked  out  a  program  in 
which  they  were  very  much  interested. 
They  had  asked  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  conference  committee  to  collab¬ 
orate  with  them.  Both  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  had  collaborated  with 
them.  The  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  defended  the  House 
provision  in  the  Senate  committee  before 
the  measure  was  brought  to  the  floor. 
The  committee  did  not  sustain  his  view, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  felt  we 
should  restrict  the  bill  to  a  limited  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program.  By  the  time 
the  bill  cam*  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
we  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  points 
on  which  the  House  was  adamant.  The 
House  had  gone  even  further  than  any 
of  us  felt  we  could  go.  They  added  cer¬ 
tain  further  guaranties  with  which  we 
simply  declined  to  go  along. 

Finally  we  got  into  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  was  not  some '  middle 
ground;  whether  the  House  Members 
would  not  be  willing  to  eliminate  the 
guaranties  to  which  all  Senate  conferees 
objected,  and  permit  the  insertion  of 
language  which  would  contain  no  guar¬ 
anty  of  any  kind,  and  which  would  con¬ 
tain  the  so-called  Russell  amendment. 
We  were  deadlocked,  as  I  recall,  for  2 
days,  because  we  declined  to  go  along 
with  what  the  House  Members  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  House  Members. were 
not  willing  to  recede.  We  had  actually 
come  to  the  point  of  whether  we  should 
report  a  disagreement;  but  we  decided 
it  was  more  important  to  see  to  it  at 
this  time  that  the  ECA  program  went 
ahead,  and  that  Mr.  Hoffman  was  given 
a  green  light  to  go  on  with  the  commit¬ 
ments  he  had  already  made,  and  which 
we  had  authorized  him  to  make,  rather 
than  to  hold  to  our  position  and  stop 
the  whole  program. 

I  studied  the  House  language  carefully. 
We  had  not  done  so  before.  I  read  every 
word  of  it.  I  think  the  language  is  open 
to  the  kind  of  criticism  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  made  of  it.  It 
is  not  my  language.  It  is  the  language 
which  the  House  Members  had  been 
working  over,  which  they  had  had  their 
advisers  working  over,  and  which  they 
had  invited  many  businessmen  to  dis¬ 
cuss  wit'h  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  might  induce 
business  to  interest  itself  in  foreign 
countries.  The  result  was  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  there  were  no  serious 
dangers  in  the  language,  though  it  was 
broader  than  what  we  would  like  to  have 
in  the  bill.  We  felt  it  was  wiser  for  us  to 
accept  this  approach,  even  though  many 
of  us  would  prefer  to  postpone  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  further  study,  and  not  to  deal 


with  it  at  all  until  ECA  is  coming  to  an 
end.  We  decided,  however,  to  go  along 
with  it,  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  industries, 
if  it  was  possible  for  the  United  States, 
in  dealing  with  other  countries,  to  work 
out  some  form  of  contracts  which  would 
permit  American  investors  to  use  their 
funds  in  this  way,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
guaranty  of  any  kind  or  description  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  bill  which  the  conferees  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  contains  401  of 
the  417  lines  of  the  bill  which  originally 
came  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  from  the  House,  which  was 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  was  junked  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  for 
which  its  own  substitute  was  provided? 

Mr.  SMITFI  of  New  Jersey.  No.  I 
can  say  “No.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  says 
“No”? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Because 
the  bill  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  received  was  a  bill  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State.  We  did  have 
called  to  our  attention  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  We  did  not  deal 
with  it.  We  dealt  with  the  other  legis¬ 
lation  in  framing  our  legislation.  But 
after  we  got  into  conference,  I  will  ad¬ 
mit — and  I  think  that  is  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  really  referring  to — what  came 
back  from  conference  is  the  number  of 
lines  he  recites  that  were  in  the  House 
version,  as  distinct  from  our  version. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes.  The  House 
version  was  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Was  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
hearings? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I 
think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  That, 
because  we  were  dealing  with  our  own 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  House  bill  at  all.  I  think 
we  were  dealing  with  our  own  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  the  hearing 
makes  it  clear  that  the  House  bill  was 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that.  I  do  not  recall  the 
details.  That  may  be  important  to  the 
discussion.  However,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
this  statement  that  every  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
participating  in  that  hearing  was  critical 
in  one  way  or  another  of  moving  a  point 
4  program  of  the  type  we  now  have  be¬ 
fore  us  into  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
want  to  misquote  any  absent  Sena¬ 
tor — 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  quoting.  I 
am  using  general  language. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No,  it  is 
not  sound,  because,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Colorado,  we  had  quite  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge],  one  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  interested  in  our  accepting 
this  approach. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  read,  if  I  may, 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge]  had  to  say. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  that  minutes  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  were  kept  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  public  hearings. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  public  hearings.  I  am 
talking  about  the  executive  sessions 
when  we  considered  what  we  were  to 
write  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  My  question  is  di¬ 
rected  solely  to  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
matter  now  before  us,  on  the  House  bill, 
on  any  suggestions  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  may  have  made,  and  finally 
whatever  hearings  there  were  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  on  the  modified  bill  which 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  committee. 
Does  not  the  Senator  recall  the  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge]  of  the  bill  which  was  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  all 
criticized  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
intended  to  develop. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
was  in  favor  of  a  measure  of  this  sort 
being  incorporated  in  the  bill,  containing 
the  investment  principle,  because  he  had 
been  in  conversation  with  Representative 
Herter,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  and  others  who  had  been 
working  in  the  House  on  developing  the 
investment  phase  of  the  subject.  I 
speak  not  of  the  technical-assistance 
phase  but  the  investment  phase.  That 
is  what  he  wanted  to  see  incorporated 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  was  critical? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  And  the 
senior  Senator  from  New '  Jersey  was 
critical. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  And  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  was  critical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  And  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  say  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Lodge]  was  not  critical? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I 
think  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  critical,  but  he  did  favor 
the  inclusion  of  the  principle  of  the 
House  bill  and  of  the  legislation  set  out 
in  the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Was  not  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  especially 
critical  of  the  powers  which  were  granted 
in  the  House  bill  which  the  committee 
had  under  consideration? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  want  to  quote  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  of  course,  in  his 
absence  and  from  memory.  Perhaps  the 
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Senator  from  Colorado  has  something  in 
the  Record  which  shows  what  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  And  was  not  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  perhaps 
more  critical  than  anyone  else  of  the  bill 
that  was  before  the  committee  in  those 
hearings? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  say  more  critical,  but  he  was  critical. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  He  was  quite  critical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  never  ques¬ 
tioned  that.  We  were  opposed  to  incor¬ 
porating  that  language  at  this  time.  I 
supported  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  that  a  commission  be  set 
up  to  study  the  matter.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  desirable  to  have  that  done.  I 
thought  the  setting  up  of  that  kind  of 
commission,  in  connection  with  the  tecn- 
nical-assistance  program  we  placed  in 
our  bill,  represented  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  However,  that 
proposal  was  defeated. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  I  may  say  so  most 
respectfully,  the  mystifying  thing  to 
many  cf  us  here  is  that  after  all  the 
expressions  of  discontent  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  who  attended  the  hearings,  after  the 
vote  here  in  the  Senate  on  the  technical 
assistance  program  which  came  out  of 
the  committee,  the  close  vote — the 
amendment  having  been  passed  by  one 
vote — the  thing  that  is  so  mystifying  to 
us  is,  how  could  the  Senatq  conferees 
bring  themselves  into  a  state  of  mind 
where  they  threw  over  their  own  version 
of  the  right  kind  of  program  and  brought 
back  this  entire  stranger  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has,  I  think,  a  total  misconception 
of  our  mentality.  I  speak  only  for  my¬ 
self.  Every  other  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  should  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  to  be  a 
terrible  thing.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  sur¬ 
rendered  all  our  principles  and  had  gone 
Tight  down  in  the  negative  attitude  that 
we  are  licked.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
There  were  two  principles  involved  in 
the  matter.  One  was  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  one  was  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  encourage  the  making 
of  investments  in  foreign  countries. 

We  had  thrown  out  the  proposal  about 
investments,  doing  so  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  required  long- 
range  treatment.  That  was  our  first  re¬ 
port. 

When  we  returned  to  the  conference, 
we  found  that  the  House  conferees  were 
insistent  upon  that  proposal.  I  always 
believed  in  the  principle  of  that  proposal ; 
I  was  only  dissatisfied  with  the  way  it 
was  set  out. 

Then  I  considered  the  dangers.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  quite  dangerous. 
However,  after  reading  the  language — 
and  I  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  language;  I  think  it  is  very  verbose 
and  unnecessary — I  do  not  find  in  it  a 
single  thing  with  regard  to  having  us 
make  investments  or  make  guaranties  or 


anything  else  of  that  sort.  So  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  going  along  with  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  making  a  most 
desirable  contribution,  and  I  welcome  it, 
even  though  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  be  constructive  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Of  course,  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  say  that 
I  was  trying  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  still  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Senate  conferees  assumed 
what  I  think  is  the  power  to  legislate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  in  the 
Senate  never  saw  the  bill  that  has  come 
back  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  conference 
report.  It  is  a  total  stranger  to  the 
Senate. 

Now  I  understand,  if  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  said,  that  it  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  How  can  we  legislate 
that  way? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  cor¬ 
rect  way  to  state  the  matter.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  knows  perfectly  well 
that  when  the  two  Souses  legislate  on 
the  same  subject  and  when  one  presents 
one  approach  and  the  ether  House  pre¬ 
sents  another  approach,  then  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  conference,  and  at  the 
conference  the  conferees  have  to  deal 
with  the  two  approaches  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  conference.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  had  that  experience 
time  and  time  again,  of  course. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
conference  we  considered  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  as  the  limits  within  which  we  could 
draw  up  proposed  legislation.  We  have 
to  take  the  material  which  is  submitted 
to  the  conference. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  what  I  indicated  is  exactly  what  was 
done.  I  repeat  that  the  measure  which 
has  come  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
ference  report  was  not  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  According  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  were  considering 
something  which  the  Department  of 
State  handed  to  them.  Clearly  it  is  not 
something  which  was  ever  considered  by 
the  Senate.  So  it  comes  to  us  as  a  total 
stranger,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  say  that  in  sub¬ 
stance  it  amounts  to  legislation  by  con¬ 
ferees. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  said  we 
had  this  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  we  considered  the  House  language, 


of  course,  in  considering  the  entire 
matter. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Lodge]  probably  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  House  language  and 
the  version  we  got  from  another  source. 

We  told  our  staff,  “We  cannot  include 
this  wide  proposal.  You  draft  a  simple 
bill  based  on  the  technical-assistance 
principle.” 

That  is  what  we  have  brought  in.  It 
was  debated  here,  because  I  think  when 
we  reported  it  we  brought  out  that  the 
wider  approach  had  been  suggested,  but 
we  felt  it  inadvisable  at  the  moment  to 
go  into  it. 

However,  I  thought  the  Senator  him¬ 
self  anticipated,  in  offering  his  resolu¬ 
tion  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  this  matter  should  be  post¬ 
poned  and  should  be  studied  more  care¬ 
fully  before  we  considered  the  question 
of  foreign  investments.  But  now  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  takes  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  view  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
hear  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  have  us  move  farther  to¬ 
ward  the  front  of  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No;  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senators  speak  a  little 
louder. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  distinguished  Senato!  from  New 
Jersey  this  question:  If  it  was  desirable 
to  have  study  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
point  4  program  by  a  commission  of  the 
caliber  of  the  Hoover  Commission — and 
the  Senator  thought  it  was — and  so  did 
I - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  still 
think  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  still  think  so.  If 
that  is  so,  what  happened  in  conference 
which  made  it  undesirable  to  do  that 
very  thing.  What  happened  in  confer¬ 
ence  so  that  now  we  are  confronted  with 
a  measure  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  study,  a  measure  which 
was  never  before  us,  a  measure  which  I 
respect  is  a  total  stanger  to  us? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thought 
I  explained  that  we  were  deadlocked  over 
the  question  of  point  4  and  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  guaranties.  We  finally  took  out 
the  guaranties,  or  got  them  in  the  shape 
we  wanted  them  in,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  ECA  bill;  and  the  House  receded  as 
to  that.  Then  we  included  the  investors’ 
atmosphere  provision  which  the  House 
wished  to  include.  We  did  not  think  we 
were  giving  away  anything.  We  had  not 
wanted  to  go  along  with  it  until  we  knew 
more  about  it;  but  the  conference  re¬ 
port  seemed  to  us  a  reasonable  one  to 
bring  back. 

I  am  yet  to  see  the  dire  dangers  which 
are  predicted,  if  the  conference  report  is 
left  in  its  present  form.  I  think  this  is 
an  area  into  which  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
world  situation  when  the  ECA  program 
is  over.  I  still  want  to  give  it  more  study. 
I  still  hope  to  participate  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  have  a  further  study  made  of  the 
entire  situation  after  the  ECA  program 
is  over.  We  have  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question, 
and  then  I  shall  not  bother  him  further. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Did  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  consider  the 
proposed  legislation  now  before  us — in 
other  words,  the  House  bill — line  by  line 
and  word  by  word  in  public  hearings? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  no; 
we  did  not  have  public  hearings  on  it. 
We  considered  it  in  executive  session. 
We  did  not  have  any  witnesses  on  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  from  the  beginning  that  we 
did  not  want  to  report  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  So  there  were  no 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  which  now  is 
before  us,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  is 
that  a  sound  way  to  launch  legislation 
of  such  magnitude  and  such  fateful  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
it  depends  upon  what  hearings  have  been 
held  and  what  study  has  been  made  and 
what  length  of  time  they  have  covered. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I  think  I 
should  read  from  the  report  of  the  House 
conferees,  in  which  this  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  should  like  to  put  this  into  the 
Record : 

IV.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Program 

Differences  between  the  two  versions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  technical -cooperation  program 
(point  4)  were  more  numerous  than  with 
respect  to  any  other  aspect. 

The  differences  arose  principally  from  the 
course  of  development  of  the  legislation  in 
the  respective  Houses. 

In  the  House  the  legislation  in  the  form 
originally  proposed  by  the  President  was 
introduced  July  12,  1949,  as  H.  R.  5615.  On 
August  16,  1949,  the  Honorable  Christian 
A.  Herter  introduced  H.  R.  6026,  a  bill  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  same  general  objectives.  This 
latter  bill,  however,  supported  by  various 
business  groups,  was  designed  to  emphasize 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  for  for¬ 
eign  investment  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
realizing  the  objectives  which  the  technical- 
cooperation  program  was  to  promote.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 

In  other  words,  the  House  committee — 

held  extensive  hearings  on  the  two  bills  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  first  session. 

That  was  last  year. 

Between  the  sessions  discussions  were  held 
among  supporters  of  the  respective  bills  in 
the  House,  business  leaders,  and  members 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  purpose 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills.  Agreement  resulted,  and  identical 
bills,  H.  R.  6834  and  6835,  were  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  John  Kee,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
Herter  on  January  18,  1950.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  bills  did  not  contain 
any  provisions  for  guaranties  of  investments. 

That  is  in  the  statement  by  the  House 
conferees. 

I  read  further: 

After  additional  hearings  and  considera¬ 
tion  in  executive  session,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  developed  a  modified  text, 
subsequently  introduced  as  H.  R.  7346.  This 
became  title  III  of  H.  R.  7797,  and  as  such 
was  further  amended  during  consideration 
by  the  House. 


The  Senate,  however,  acted  on  the  basis  of 
the  original  proposal  from  the  Executive. 

That  proposal,  as  we  developed  it,  was 
simply  to  limit  the  whole  program  to  one 
for  technical  assistance. 

I  read  further : 

The  elements  developed  In  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  during  the  course  of  a  long  legislative 
history  were  the  principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  In  the  main  these  pertained  to  state¬ 
ments  of  principles  linking  technical  co¬ 
operation  and  the  problem  of  creating  a 
proper  climate  for  investment,  standards  for 
bilateral  programs  and  programs  carried  on 
through  international  organizations,  refine¬ 
ments  of  administration,  and  the  amount  of 
the  authorization. 

In  the  report  by  the  House  conferees 
there  is  further  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  were  deleted.  Inasmuch  as 
those  points  were  brought  out  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

I  see  no  necessity  lor  discussing  them 
now. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  the  point  that 
finally  the  Senate  conferees  yielded  in 
regard  to  letting  this  provision  go  into 
the  conference  report,  because  of  the 
long  hearings  and  discussions  we  had 
and  because  of  the  high  regard  we  had 
for  Members-  of  our  own  body.  The 
Senator  himself  had  participated  in 
some  of  those  discussions. 

Although  the  proposal  possibly  had 
not  had  all  the  study  we  would  like  to 
have,  and  although  we  did  not  include 
this  particular  provision  in  our  first  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate,  yet  we  felt  it  was 
a  reasonable  compromise,  and  that  we 
were  not  bringing  to  the  Senate  any¬ 
thing  we  could  not  support  wholeheart¬ 
edly;  at  least,  I  felt  that  way.  Although 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  language  which 
was  used,  nevertheless  I  felt  that  we 
would  have  to  take  up  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
continue  its  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  in  the  so-called  point  4  program 
for  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  that,  but  I  felt,  after  studying 
it,  that  it  was  inevitable  we  should  take 
our  share  of  the  responsibility  and  that, 
while  there  were  no  commitments  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  financial 
or  otherwise — and  I  cannot  read  them 
into  the  report  as  other  Senators  seem 
to  do — yet  reasonable  compromises  had 
to  be  made.  I  feel  fully  justified  there¬ 
fore  in  supporting  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  the  full  con¬ 
ference  committee,  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arksinssts 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  objection  to 
this  report  is  the  change  which  was  made 
in  the  amendment  I  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  refer  to  section  106,  subpara¬ 
graph  (k)  of  the  bill  as  it.  passed  the 
Senate.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  read  it.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

(k)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as 
much  ,as  possible  of  the  local  currency  de¬ 


posited  under  this  section  after  June  30, 
1950,  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  coun¬ 
try  only  for  such  purposes  set  out  in  sec¬ 
tion  111  (d)  (facilitating  the  development 
of  transferability  of  European  currencies  or 
promoting  the  liberalization  of  trade  by  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  with  one  another  and 
with  other  countries) ,  or  otherwise  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  section  102  of  this  act,  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  such  countries  with  one  another  and 
with  other  countries,  or  so  designated,  by  any 
central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  act 
by  two  or  more  participating  countries. 

That  section  I  offered  in  committee,  in 
language  much  stronger  than  that.  In 
fact,  my  original  amendment  required 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
counterpart  fund  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  bringing  about  the  unification 
of  Europe.  I  had  in  mind  not  only  cur¬ 
rency  convertibility,  for  which  the  $660,- 
000,000  is  authorized,  but  also  the  fact 
that  projects  of  a  tangible  nature  which 
tend  to  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Europe  should  have  priority  with  regard 
to  counterpart  funds.  In  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  this  bill  that  language  was 
changed  very  materially.  In  order  that 
the  Record  may  show  the  difference,  I 
read  from  page  3  of  the  report.  It  is 
now  subsection  (d)  of  section  103,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central  insti¬ 
tution  or  other  organization  formed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  two  or  more 
participating  countries,  or  to  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  or  countries  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organ¬ 
ization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  transferability 
of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the 
liberalization  of  trade  by  participating  coun'- 
tries  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries. 

That  language  removes  completely  the 
thought  I  had,  which  was  expressed  by 
the  language  that  “as  much  as  possible** 
of  the  counterpart  funds  of  the  local 
currencies  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  unification  of 
Europe.  I  object  to  the  change  in  that 
language. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  this  re¬ 
port  has  to  do  with  the  removal  for  the 
second  time  by  the  conferees  of  the  word 
“federation”  from  the  declaration  of 
policy  contained  in  section  102. 

The  two  changes  taken  together  indi¬ 
cate  to  me  that  the  conferees— at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  because  it 
must  be  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  in 
view  of  their  action  in  regard  to  the 
House  language — still  believes  that  we 
should  not  take  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  federation  of 
Europe.  I  simply  cannot  agree  with 
that  philosophy  behind  this  bill.  I  have 
always  thought  from  the  beginning  that 
if  it  had  a  real  purpose  it  should  be  to 
promote  the  federation  of  Europe.  I 
feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  of 
Europe  it  must  be  found  within  the' 
framework  of  a  federation. 

In  the  beginning,  2  years  ago,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  the  position  that  we  should  not 
meddle  in  these  matters,  but  that  it  was 
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up  to  the  Europeans  to  take  the  lead. 
That  argument  had  some  persuasiveness 
at  the  time.  I  did  not  agree  to  it  then. 
I  offered  amendments  expressing  ap¬ 
proval  of  federation.  But  since  that 
time  the  Europeans  themselves  have 
taken  very  substantial  steps  and  have 
made  very  strong  statements. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
statement  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
22  by  the  Chancellor  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Adenauer,  in  which  he  very 
strongly  endorses  the  idea  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  its  complete  unification, 
and  states  that  that  is  the  real  hope  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  report  of  a  poll,  taken  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  20, 
1950.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  informa¬ 
tive  that  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  It  shows  very 
clearly  that  on  the  latest  poll  taken  in 
Europe  the  people  of  Europe  strongly 
favored  that  idea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  of  Europe — Poll  Shows 
Europeans  Favor  Unification 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Paris. — Sometimes,  In  talking  with  some 
European  political  leaders,  I  have  been  almost 
persuaded  that  the  only  people  who  want 
the  unification  of  western  Europe  are  the 
Americans. 

This  has  never  been  the  fact,  but  it  has,  at 
times,  been  made  to  look  as  though  it  were 
the  fact.  It  is  extremely  valuable,  therefore, 
to  Europe  and  to  America,  to  have  it  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Europeans  themselves  want 
the  unification  of  Europe. 

In  publicizing  at  this  time  its  Europe-wide 
public-opinion  poll  on  European  union,  the 
European  Movement — headed  by  Winston 
Churchill,  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  and 
Alcide  de  Gasperi  of  Italy — has  rendered  an 
Incalculable  public  service.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  findings  of  the  poll  are  these : 

That  a  decisive  majority — about  two  out  of 
three — of  the  peoples  of  Norway,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  West  Germany  (including 
West  Berlin),  with  a  total  population  of 
153,000,000,  favors  European  union. 

That  a  remarkably  low  percentage — only  9 
percent — of  Europeans  are  opposed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  union.  • 

That  opinion  on  the  Continent  is  strongly 
desirous  that  Great  Britain  shall  play  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  leading  role  in  European  union. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  poll  was  to 
get  at  the  facts.  There  was  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  what  the  results  would  be. 
The  fact  that  it  came  out  as  it  did  gives  the 
cause  of  European  union  added  popular  and, 
perhaps,  added  political  support  at  a  time 
when  it  most  needs  it. 

One  reason  why  this  poll  appears  particu¬ 
larly  trustworthy  as  a  source  of  information 
and  as  a  guide  to  political  possibilities  is  that 
all  who  were  interviewed  were  frankly  con¬ 
fronted  with  some  of  the  problems  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  European  union  might  raise. 

The  questions  were  not  vague  or  leading, 
and  European  union  was  presented  in  practi¬ 
cal,  not  utopian,  terms.  The  questions  were 
intended  to  test  the  steadfastness  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  general  opinions.  For  example, 
those  interviewed  were  asked: 

“If  a  European  union  meant  that  people 
could  travel  freely  from  country  to  country, 
and  anybody  who  wanted  to  could  come  and 
work  here  in  our  country,  would  you  be  in 
favor  of  that  or  against  it?” 


The  replies  showed  66  percent  In  favor,  13 
percent  against,  and  21  percent  undecided. 

They  were  further  asked  this  question:  "A 
European  union  might  mean  that  we  could 
export  all  our  products  to  all  other  countries 
of  the  union  without  paying  import  duties, 
but  also  that  all  those  other  countries  could, 
in  turn,  sell  their  goods  in  our  country  with¬ 
out  paying  import  duties  either.  Are  you  in 
favor  of  this  or  opposed  to  it?” 

The  results:  72  percent  in  favor,  9  percent 
against,  and  19  percent  undecided. 

After  thus  drawing  attention  to  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  unification,  a  final  question  was 
asked:  "Taking  into  account  all  the  points 
already  discussed,  do  you  consider  that  a 
European  union  would  be  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing?” 

A  strong  64  percent  replied  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  9  percent  thought  that  it 
would  be  bad,  and  27  percent  were  unde¬ 
cided. 


The  answers  to  this  same  question  divided 
by  countries  follow: 


Good 

Bad 

Undecided 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Norway _ 

64 

11 

25 

Holland . 

51 

6 

43 

Germany _ _ 

■  68 

8 

24 

Italy . . 

71 

8 

21 

France . . . . 

56 

12 

32 

"The  results  of  this  public-opinion  poll,” 
M.  Spaak  told  a  press  conference,  "provide 
striking  evidence  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
recognize  their  common  interests  and  the 
necessity  for  solving  their  problems  together 
as  members  of  a  European  union.  This  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  public  support  should  encour¬ 
age  governments  to  go  forward  boldly  with 
effective  measures  for  the  creation  of  a 
United  Europe.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  statement  of 
the  House  Managers  in  conection  with 
the  conference  report,  in  which  the  con¬ 
ferees  explain,  or  seek  to  explain,  why 
they  removed  the  word  “federation” 
from  the  language  in  the  beginning  of 
the  report,  is  not  at  all  persuasive  upon 
me.  I  realize  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
has  not  been  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
incorporating  in  this  legislation  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  political  fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe.  I  have  always  re¬ 
gretted  it,  and  I  still  regret  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  of  sufficient  importance  at  least,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  justify  me  in 
voting  against  this  report. 

I  feel  that  we  are  taking  a  very  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  the  very  objective  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  itself. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  a  very  substantial 
one,  is  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  all  know  about  the  point  4 
program.  I  may  say  in  general  I  have 
supported  it,  and  I  do  support  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  use  of  our  technological 
knowledge,  the  exchange  of  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  particularly  scientists,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  teach  any  willing  country  what  we 
may  know  about  modern  methods.  I 
have  supported  that  idea;  but  I  think 
that  in  adopting  the  section  regarding 
point  4,  the  safeguard  put  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  very  important. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if 
some  of  our  representatives  of  ECA  in 
Europe — and  many  of  them  have  not  as 
much  experience  as  I  should  have  liked — 
should  leave  the  impression  that  we  have 
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undertaken  the  actual  ’construction  of 
great  public  works  all  over  the  world,  and 
then  when  the  question  of  appropria¬ 
tions  arose,  aprpopriations  were  not  pro¬ 
vided,  it  seems  to  me,  untold  harm  would 
be  done  to  our  foreign  relations.  The 
danger  inherent  in  that  kind  of  possi¬ 
bility  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  mistake  to  obliterate  from 
the  conference  report  the  language  of, 
I  believe,  section  106  of  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  which  embodied  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

I  believe  all  three  of  these  changes 
made  by  the  conferees  could  be  very 
easily  corrected.  I  believe  that  in  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  House,  if  our  conferees 
would  agree  to  reinsert  the  language 
which  the  House  put  into  tfie  bill  on  two 
occasions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insist 
upon  the  language  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
reinsert  the  language  of  my  amendment, 
the  difficulty  could  be  cured  very  easily. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  not  like  my 
vote  against  the  report  to  be  interpreted 
as  disapproving  of  the  entire  Marshall 
plan.  I  have  supported  it  every  time 
it  has  been  before  the  Senate.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  quite  reluctantly,  however, 
when  I  discovered  that  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  principal 
objective  and  the  real  justification  for 
the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  for  the  time  which  he 
assigned  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
question  is  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of 
the  conference  report.  There  seems  to 
be  some  concern  that  its  rejection  will 
be  taken  in  some  way  as  a  blow  at  the 
ECA.  Certainly  my  position  is  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  ECA,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provision  referred  to  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  relating 
to  the  counterpart  funds.  Certainly 
there  is  not  the  slightest  desire  in  send¬ 
ing  back  the  conference  report  to  repudi¬ 
ate  in  any  way  ECA.»  In  order  to  mai'e 
that  point  perfectly  clear,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  motion  which  I  shall  make  in 
the  event  the  conference  report  is  not 
adopted,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  in  order  to  make 
the  motion  at  this  time,  but  if  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  not  adopted  I  shall 
make  the  following  motion: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  request  a  further 
conference  with  the  House,  that  the  Chair 
appoint  conferees,  and  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  be  instructed  to  insist  on  substantially 
the  terms  of  title  IV  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  instructions,  therefore,  relate 
solely  to  the  point  4  program.  I  have  no 
objection  to  including  other  provisions 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
eright]  desires  to  instruct  on  that 
subject. 
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The  second  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
is  that  I  do  not  take  this  position  in  any 
way  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  pol¬ 
icy  committee.  The  question  has  never 
been  before  the  Republic  policy  commit¬ 
tee;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Republican 
policy.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear, 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  that  my  position 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  is  based  on  our  individual 
views,  and  is  in  no  way  a  party  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
is  substantially  different  from  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate.  When  we 
consider  that  this  particular  provision 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  only  37 
to  36,  when  the  Senate  was  most  dubious 
about  the  limited  scope  of  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  certainly  the  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  most  unwise.  If  the  Senate 
adheres  substantially  to  the  position  it 
took  on  the  Senate  bill,  it  should  reject 
the  conference  report  and  refuse  to  go 
further  than  did  the  original  Senate  bill. 
The  changes  are  substantial.  In  the 
first  place,  it  becomes  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senate  provided  for  a  5 -year 
program.  That  limitation  has  been 
abandoned.  Instead  of  expiring  by  its 
own  terms,  the  program  will  have  to  be 
repealed,  possibly  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  if  we  ever  wish  to  discard  the 
present  policy.  It  will  never  come  up 
for  any  further  consideration.  It  is  a 
permanent  program  of  this  country  for 
all  time  to  come,  or  until  it  is  changed 
by  an  act  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Russell  amendment  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  a  country  which  re¬ 
ceived  this  kind  of  aid  could  not  in  any 
way  look  for  further  aid,  but  the  terms 
of  the  report  are  such  that  the  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  program  can,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  promise  further  aid.  When  we 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  show 
them  how  to  construct  a  dam,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  will  look  forward  to  money 
being  provided  for  that  particular  dam. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Russell  amendment 
was  a  most  necessary  provision,  and  it 
becomes  even  more  necessary  in  view  of 
the  wide-open  terms  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  sorry.  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  Senator,  but  the  time  left 
is  very  short,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  refuse  to  yield. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  the  Fulbright  amendment  relating  to 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds.  That  has 
been  eliminated. 

The  so-called  Morocco  amendment 
was  yielded  by  the  Senate  conferees.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  anything  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  to  which  there 
was  any  conflict  which  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  have  not  yielded  to  the  House 
conferees. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  we  find 
the  terms  of  the  bill  completely  different 
from  those  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  very  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose.  It  simply  declared  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 


the  purpose  of  the  title  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  people  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources  and  improve  their  working  and 
living  conditions  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills. 

That  was  the  only  purpose  stated  in 
the  Senate  bill.  But  what  do  we  find  in 
the  conference  report?  We  find  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill;  in  fact,  the 
conference  report  is  the  House  bill,  with 
the  elimination  of  approximately  eight 
lines  which  are  relatively  unimportant. 

I  read  from  section  403 : 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  de¬ 
velop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to 
countries  which  provide  conditions  under 
which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital 
can  effectively  and  constructively  contribute 
to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new 
sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity, 
and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

In  other  words,  it  goes  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  of  which  the  Senate  conceived. 
We  have  been  committed  for  all  time  to 
come  to  the  job  of  undertaking  to  de¬ 
velop  economically,  with  Government  as¬ 
sistance  and  Government  money,  the 
economic  standards  of  every  country  in 
the  world.  Even  this  country  is  under¬ 
developed,  and  certainly  the  term  “un¬ 
derdeveloped  country”  could  be  used  to 
cover  every  other  country  in  the  world, 
because  every  other  country  is  developed 
less  than  is  this  country.  We  are  spend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  further  to  develop 
this  country.  It  goes  on  as  follows : 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States — 

So,  it  is  our  policy  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  by  reform¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  world — 
private  and  public — 

Private  investments  and  also  Govern¬ 
ment  money — 

which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  in  reviewing  the  requests  of_ 
foreign  governments  for  aid  for  such  pur-" 
poses — 

For  what  purposes?  To  promote  the 
flow  of  investment  capital  as  well  as 
technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  foreign 
governments  are  invited  to  ask  us  for 
assistance  to  promote  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  them.  I  read  further — 
shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  whether 
the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  country  or  area  con¬ 
cerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed 
in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the 
area  and  are  otherwise  economically  sound; 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects,  for  which 
capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital 
is  available  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere 
upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  finance  such  projects. 


Presumably,  Mr.  President,  if  private 
capital  is  not ‘available,  public  capital, 
direct  loans,  shall  be  furnished.  This 
only  bears  out  the  broad  terms  of  the 
findings  in  section  402. 

Section  402  finds  all  kinds  of  things 
that  are  not  true.  I  suppose  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  economic  and  social  progress 
“can  further  secure  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  commerce,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace.”  A  lot  of  words.  It  can  also 
contribute  to  war.  Germany  before  it 
began  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
had  risen  to  a  tremendous  height  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress.  That  prog¬ 
ress  did  not  contribute  to  peace.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  bill  makes  a  very  broad  state¬ 
ment  in  claiming  that  all  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  going  to  produce  peace.  So  far  as 
any  possible  threat  with  reference  to  a 
third  world  war  is  concerned,  I  say  that 
whether  or  not  we  do  this,  the  question 
of  whether  Russia  is  going  to  undertake 
an  aggressive  war  will  be  determined 
with  no  reference  to  any  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  not  be  determined  by 
whether  we  do  undertake  it  or  do  not 
undertake  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  gives  broad 
powers  to  the  President  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  “with  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign- 
government  agency.”  When  we  under¬ 
take  to  provide  technical  assistance  un¬ 
der  that  paragraph  there  is  no  question 
at  all  in  my  mind  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  make  that  contract,  and  in  it 
will  be  outlined  the  general  program 
they  are  looking  forward  to  develop.  It 
will  involve  the  development  of  rivers 
and  the  development  of  industries.  W« 
would  furnish  the  technical  assistance 
for  that.  The  whole  program  can  be  put 
into  these  agreements.  Once  it  is  in 
there  we  would  be  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  to  provide  the  money  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  actually  the  question  of 
Whether  we  could  guarantee  private  in¬ 
vestors  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
There  are  bills  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  on  the  House  Calendar 
which  carry  out  such  a  program. 
This  is  the  basis  for  it.  This  is  the 
declaration  of  policy.  Most  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  provision  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  money,  can  be  undertaken  un¬ 
der  the  conference  report  without  the 
other  bill.  The  other  bill  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  particular  guaranty  fea¬ 
ture,  but  the  bill  in  the  House — and  it  is 
recommended  by  the  House  committee 
and  a  similar  bill  is  on  the  Senate  Cal¬ 
endar — provides  that  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  is  given  the  right — 

To  guarantee  United  States  private  capital 
invested  in  productive  enterprises  abroad 
which  contribute  to  economic  development 
in  foreign  countries  by  assuring  either  or 
both  (1)  the  conversion  into  United  States 
dollars  of  foreign  currency  derived  from  an 
investment — 
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Of  course,  when  a  guaranty  is  given 
someone  on  the  conversion  of  currency, 
it  means  that  a  loan  is  being  made. 
They  will  not  pay  in  their  currencies. 
They  owe  it  and  there  is  another  debt. 
That  is  what  Britain  did  through  the 
war.  People  accumulated  sterling,  for 
which  they  will  not  be  paid.  Y/e  are 
simply  making  further  loans  to  these 
countries  after  ECA  is  over.  The  House 
bill  provides  further — 
and  (2)  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  resulting  from  expropriation, 
confiscation,  or  seizure  by  action  of  public 
authority. 

That  particular  provision  is  certainly 
dubious.  We  make  a  contract  with  a 
nation  that  will  not  undertake  to  con¬ 
fiscate  property.  However,  they  do  .  it 
anyway.  Then  we  have  to  pay  off  the 
man  who  invested  money,  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  a  claim 
against  the  foreign  country.  Goodness 
knows,  these  countries  owe  us  billions  of 
dollars  already,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  pay  the  claim.  We  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  claim,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
collect  this  one.  That  is  all  a  part  of 
this  program.  That  is  the  policy  that 
we  are  declaring  now.  We  would  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  in  definite  terms  by  this 
gadget  of  a  so-called  guaranty. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
yield.  The  time  is  very  short. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  was  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  out  this  program,  while 
the  Senate  bill  was  not  so  intended.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  me 
that  this  subject  practically  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate.  The  advocates  of 
this  program  have  practically  never 
come  here  with  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
slipped  through.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  read  a  brief  statement, 
and  one  of  the  things  he  said  was:  “The 
program  is  not  large,  nor  can  it  ever  be.” 
That  is  perhaps  true  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
gram.  “It  is  the  beginning  of  a  long 
process,  a  slow,  laborious  process.  It  is 
not  another  ECA  for  the  world,  nor  a 
program  of  capital  investment.”  It  was 
not  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  certainly  was 
in  the  House  bill. 

Representative  Herter,  who  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  House  bill,  practically 
so  stated  in  his  description  of  the  House 
bill,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  At  page  4111  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  on  March  24,  he  said: 

It  is  in  the  statement  with  respect  to 
those  latter  matters  that  I  feel  the  bill  is 
of  particular  importance.  The  mere  author¬ 
ization  to  send  technical  assistance  where 
wanted  throughout  the  world  could  do  very 
little  in  itself  toward  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  underdeveloped  nations.  Very 
real  help  could  be  given  in  the  fields  of  sani¬ 
tation,  education,  labor,  agriculture,  admin¬ 
istration,  etc.,  but,  in  the  long  run,  increased 
productivity  must  be  the  deciding  factor. 
That  productivity  can  come  only  through 
a  given  amount  of  capital  investment  plus 
the  technical  know-how  or  technical  skills 
which  go  with  capital  investment,  and  the 
bill,  as  now  reported  by  the  committee,  while 
defective  in  some  minor  particulars,  goes  far 
toward  spelling  out  for  all  to  see  the  mini¬ 
mum  conditions  under  which  any  reasonable 
person  could  expect  American  capital  to  seek 
investment  outside  the  shores  of  the  United 
States. 


The  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  program  is  not  that  perhaps  at 
some  time  in  the  future  we  may  not  be 
able  to  do  something  of  this  kind.  It  is 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  two  great  interna¬ 
tional  programs  far  beyond  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  ECA  program,  which  goes  on  this 
year  and  goes  on  next  year.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  we  have  authorized  in 
this  bill  for  the  coming  year  more  than 
$3,000,000,000.  We  have  the  arms  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  of  Europe,  and  now  appar¬ 
ently,  according  to  this  morning’s  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  The  request  for  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  that  project,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  going  to  be  for  a  half  billion 
dollars,  at  least,  plus  another  $1,000,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  during  the  coming  year. 
Our  country  faces  a  budget  deficit  this 
year  in  excess  of  $6,000,000,000.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  not  a  time  to  take  on  a  third 
great  international  program.  That  is 
what  we  are  Undertaking  here  and  that  is 
what  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  do 
by  this  conference  report.  We  are  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  a  great  program  to 
help  every  natioh  throughout  the  world. 
Some  one  has  mentioned  that  this  is 
only  a  small  program  at  this  time. 
However,  we  are  committing  ourselves  to 
the  program.  Certainly  after  we  get 
through  with  ECA  and  after  we  get 
through  with  the  arms  program,  it  may 
be  that  we  may  wish  to  continue  assist¬ 
ance  to  nations  here  and  nations  there. 
I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  a  great 
program  covering  the  entire  world,  but 
there  are  places  where  particular  aid  can 
do  some  good. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  complete  study  should  be 
made  of  this  program.  First,  we  should 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  for  a  year, 
or  perhaps  2  years,  what  our  post-ECA 
program  should  be.  The  ECA  program 
was  purely  a  temporary  program.  It  was 
solely  to  meet  an  emergency.  The  arms 
program  is  solely  a  temporary  program, 
a  program  to  meet  an  emergency,  both 
emergencies  caused  by  the  actions  of 
Russia.  But  we  are  here  taking  up  a 
proposal  for  a  permanent  program  to  do 
something  this  country  has  never  done 
before.  Certainly  private  capital  has 
gone  abroad  without  guaranties,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  encouraged  American  in¬ 
vestments  abroad;  and  we  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  that.  But  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  should  undertake  to  pro¬ 
vide  Government  money  and  should  lend 
all  these  nations  more  money  in  time  of 
peace,  simply  to  bring  about  economic 
development,  I  doubt  very  much. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  do  not  think 
v/e  can  take  a  nation  such  as  China, 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  one-tenth 
of  what  it  is  here,  and  hope  to  build  up 
to  any  great  extent  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  country.  We  can  help 
them  a  little,  but  our  help  is  not  going 
to  make  any  great,  fundamental  change 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  people, 
because  one  people  cannot  do  that  for 
another. 

We  have  established  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  standard  of  living  by  150  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  long  run  the  standards 


of  living  of  different  countries  are  going 
to  be  the  standards  the  people  of  those 
countries  make  for  themselves.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  may  get  foreign  aid.  They 
would  like  to  have  it.  A  good  deal  of 
capital  was  sent  into  our  country,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  investors  felt  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  could  use  it  well,  could  handle  it, 
and  return  the  money  borrowed.  Any 
nation  that  desires  capital  can  get  it  if 
it  can  convince  those  who  have  the 
money  that  they  will  get  fair  treatment, 
and  that  those  getting  the  money  have 
capacity  to  use  it  wisely. 

I  question  the  possibility  of  one  nation 
substantially  changing  the  standards  of 
living  of  another.  That  does  not  mean 
we  should  not  undertake  to  assist  here 
and  there,  and  certainly  it  does  not  mean 
we  should  not  undertake  charitable 
operations,  the  establishment  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  other  activities  such  as  our 
private  institutions  have  undertaken  in 
China.  I  have  no  objections  to  estab¬ 
lishing  such  a  program;  but  it  should  be 
studied.  Its  limitations  should  be  clearly 
defined.  It  should  be  worked  .out  with 
care,  in  detail,  so  that  we  would  know 
what  we  were  doing,  instead  of  asking 
our  people  to  adopt  a  new  policy,  namely, 
that  of  the  United  States  from  now 
on  devoting  the  entire  resources  of  its 
people,  private  and  public,  to  any  coun¬ 
try  that  chooses  to  come  here  and  ask 
for  assistance  from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tremendous 
program.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  presented  in 
a  conference  report,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  very  views  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  itself,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  in  the  vote,  a  program  which 
certainly,  before  it  is  adopted,  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  debated.  As  I 
have  said,  up  to  this  very  time  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  program  have  been  strangely 
silent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Practi¬ 
cally  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
matter  by  them.  There  has  been  no 
substantial  debate  on  the  question  until 
today,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  no  longer 
undertake  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  if  we  had 
a  great  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  we  would 
not  feel  so  strongly  about  this,  but  we 
are  asked  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  new 
program  when  we  have  a  deficit  of 
$6,000,000,000  this  year,  and  will  have  a 
deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  appropriations.  This  is  no  time  to 
undertake  the  extension  of  domestic  ac¬ 
tivities,  no  time  to  undertake  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  foreign  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  we  should  commit 
this  Nation  to  a  great  new  policy  which 
may  in  the  end  cost  billions  upon  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Of  course  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  not  to  appropriate  the  money, 
but  that  is  a  shopworn  argument.  Once 
we  commit  ourselves  to  a  policy,  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  State  Department  can  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  say,  “The  American  people  have  de¬ 
clared  this  policy  through  the  Congress. 
We  are  determined  to  apply  American 
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capital  to  the  development  of  every  Na¬ 
tion.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  have  a  minute  or 
two  more? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  more  time  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is  bound  to  feel  that  it  must  go 
ahead  with  a  program.  They  may  not 
appropriate  the  exact  amount  requested, 
but  certainly  they  are  committed  to  the 
program,  just  as  the  Atlantic  Pact  com¬ 
mitted  us  to  an  arms  program.  I  voted 
against  it,  but  it  did  commit  us  to  an 
arms  program,  and  the  Congress  having 
voted  for  the  program,  it  could  not  vote 
against  the  appropriations.  Similarly 
the  ECA  bill  substantially  committed  us 
to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  can  answer,  “We 
will  not  appropriate  a  cent,”  but  as  a 
practical  matter  we  are  determining  a 
policy  which  forces  huge  appropriations 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as 
the  program  is  developed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  more  of  a  statement  than  to 
submit  an  argument  regarding  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

When  the  ECA  bill  was  first  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  it  contained  several  pages 
relating  to  point  4,  as  we  commonly  re¬ 
fer  to  the  subject  matter  in  title  IV  of 
the  bill.  It  was  the  viewmf  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  it  should  be  stripped  down,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  a  mere  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program,  eliminating  the  other 
provisions  which  were  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  the  flow  of  capital  into  foreign 
countries.  Following  that  program,  we 
did  strip  the  bill  down  to  a  technical  as¬ 
sistance  bill,  and  that  was  the  bill  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  my 
statement.  I  favored  that  course.  I  did 
not  think  we  had  given  the  consideration 
to  this  important  matter  that  it  should 
have  before  we  committed  ourselves 
definitely  to  a  program  which  we  possi¬ 
bly  would  not  be  able  easily  to  avoid 
even  though  specific  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  might  not  meet  with  our  approval. 
So,  when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate, 
the  point  4  provision  in  the  bill  did  relate 
to  technical  assistance.  It  had  been 
stripped  down  to  that  bare  declaration 
of  policy  with  reference  to  assistance. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  acted  upon  the  bill,  it  acted,  as 
is  frequently  done,  by  striking  out  every¬ 
thing  after  the  enacting  clause  perfect¬ 
ing  the  bill,  and  in  that  form  reporting 
it  to  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate,  of 
course,  had  also  before  it  the  text  of  the 
House  bill,  point  4  in  the  meantime  hav¬ 
ing  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  So  when  the  bill  came  to 


the  Senate  committee,  the  text  of  the 
House  bill  was  stricken  through,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  perfected  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  was  substi¬ 
tuted,  following  the  enacting  clause. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  voted  for  it,  but  I  previously  voted 
to  strike  the  $35,000,000  for  the  technical 
assistance  program  in  the  bill,  when  it 
reached  that  stage  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  went  to  conference.  We  were 
faced  in  conference  with  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  not  an  inappropriate  demand, 
of  course,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  each  body  to 
support,  so  far  as  possible,  the  views 
taken  by  the  body,  but  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  insisted  strongly 
on  title  IV  of  the  bill  as  it  now  appears 
in  the  conference  report.  That  is  to 
say,  they  insisted  upon  point  4,  as  we 
have  generally  understood  that  descrip¬ 
tion  to  apply,  as  the  House  bill  had 
spelled  it  out. 

The  House  also  insisted  upon  certain 
guaranties,  but  those  guaranties  related 
to  commitments  made  in  the  Marshall 
plan  countries,  that  is,  the  recipients 
under  the  ECA. 

We  had  quite  a  difficult  conference 
with  the  House  conferees.  We  labored 
practically  all  the  time  upon  the  two 
points:  First,  the  guaranties,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  point  4  provision  in  the  bill. 
I  very  frankly  say  that  I  thought  it  was 
advisable  that  point  4  receive  longer 
study,  more  careful  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  the  difficulties  in  which 
we  become  involved  when  we  commit 
ourselves  to  any  sort  of  long-range 
policy. 

Let  me  say  that  the  point  4  that  is 
contained  in  the  conference  report  is 
not  a  short-range  program.  It  definitely 
is  a  long-range  program.  It  would  be 
entirely  useless  and  worthless  if  it  were 
a  short-range  program.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  frank  and  candid  with  the 
Senate  about  that.  It  is  a  long-range 
program.  I  believe  in  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  program.  But  I  want  fur¬ 
ther  time  to  study  and  develop  it. 

Mr.  SA.LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  have  but  very  few 
minutes  left.  However,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  intends  to  bring  out  the  point 
I  have  in  mind.  Is  there  anything  in 
title  IV  of  the  bill,  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  about  which  the  Senator  is  speak¬ 
ing,  which  guarantees  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  private  investments  made 
in  the  foreign  countries  involved? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  think  so.  Had 
I  thought  so,  I  could  never  have  agreed 
to  this  title  in  the  conference  report.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  expect  to 
refer  to  it  particularly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the. 
Senator  yield  for  another  brief  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  will  have  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
like  telling  us  whether  the  House  con- 
-  ferees  were  united  in  their  demands  for 
these  provisions? 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes,  indeed,  they  were 
united.  Not  only  were  they  united,  but 
most  persistent,  and  most  appropriately 
persistent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  successful? 

Mr.  GEORGS.  And  successful.  I 
grant  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  a  point 
which  I  think  is  important.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
I  believe,  misinterprets  the  whole  purpose 
of  section  403,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  the  section  which  appears  on  page  9 
of  the  report.  I  will  read  it: 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  private  and  public, 
which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall 
take  into  consideration. 

That  is  the  introduction,  so  to  speak, 
of  what  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

(1)  Whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is 
an  appropriate  part  of  a  program  reasonably 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  country  or 
area  concerned. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  objection¬ 
able  about  that. 

(2)  Whether  any  works  or  facilities  which 
may  be  projected  are  actually  needed  in  view 
of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and 
are  otherwise  economically  sound. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that  un¬ 
less  someone  might  suggest  that  we 
should  not  too  far  meddle  with  other 
people’s  business. 

And  (3)  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
capital  is  requested— 

Let  me  repeat — 

And  (3)  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
-capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capi¬ 
tal — 

This  is  the  inquiry;  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  must  be  made — 
whether  private  capital  is  available  either 
in  the  country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  finance 
such  projects. 

Of  course,  it  necessarily  follows  that  if 
private  capital  is  not  available,  then  the 
project  is  not  even  approved,  and  it  is 
not  available,  regarded,  or  considered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  short  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AJKEN.  Does  the  Senator  reach 
an  inference  that  if  it  is  found  that  pri¬ 
vate  capital  is  not  available,  the  United 
States,  is  under  any  obligation  to  assist 
in  furnishing  public  capital? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  But  let  me  answer  fully 
on  that  point.  Further  along  in  the  bill, 
on.  page  13,  section  416,  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  somewhat  softened  down  from 
the  language  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  floor,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Nothing  in  this  title — 
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That  Is  the  whole  title,  the  language  I 
have  already  read  about  capital — 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any 
international  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  bill,  as  it  stands,  does  not  commit  us 
to  any  specific  project  or  program.  Those 
matters  are  left  open.  It  does  commit 
us  to  a  policy,  and  I  very  frankly  say  it 
commits  the  Senate  to  a  policy.  But 
that  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is 
a  policy  which  would  be  followed  except 
within  the  limitations  outlined  in  the 
measure  and  within  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  So  that  if  subse¬ 
quently  some  country  applies  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  asks  for  either  private  or  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  and  after  making  the  necessary 
and  proper  surveys,  we  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  have  available  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  at  the  moment  sufficient  capital  to 
undertake  to  encourage  that  country  to 
carry  on  a  very  ambitious  program,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  would  be  wise  enough,  and,  I 
think,  entirely  free  to  say  so. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  country 
thought  it  was  entitled  to  a  loan  from 
this  country,  I  am  quite  certain  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  commit 
us  to  such  a  loan. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  far  as  funds 
of  our  Government  are  concerned,  under 
the  present  terms  of  title  IV,  they  are 
confined  to  technical  cooperation?  Am 
I  not  correct? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Undoubtedly  so.  On 
that  point,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  $35,000,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  That  sum,  however,  includes  ap¬ 
propriations  already  made  under  other 
programs.  So  that  actually  all  the  bill 
does  is  to  appropriate  an  additional  $25,- 
000,000.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $10,000,000,  as  I  recollect,  has 
been  proyided  for  precisely  this  type  of 
work,  primarily  in  South  America.  So 
$25,000,000  is  the  limit  of  our  actual  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  use  of  any  public  money 
for  any  purpose  under  this  title. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  that 
before  my  subcommittee  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  there  is  a  proposal 
for  $7,000,000  for  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs,  with  additional 
contract  authorizations  requested,  and 
$2,900,000  under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  other  words,  in 
round  numbers,  that  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL..  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  So,  in  short,  the  $35,- 
000,000  is  a  total  appropriation,  and  the 
new  money  thus  provided  is  $25,1)00,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  If  I  were  not  willing  to 
commit  myself  to  a  general  program, 
through  the  use  of  our  good  offices,  the 
use  of  our  technical  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  use  of  our  competent  advisers, 
and  if  I  did  not  think  the  state  of  our 


economy  justified  encouraging  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  American  capital  in  such 
foreign  countries,  I  would  not  go  along 
with  the  proposal. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  conference 
report,  though  not  entirely,  because  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  language  which 
has  come  about,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of 
the  evil  habit,  which  has  grown  up  in 
Washington  in  recent  years,  of  putting  a 
lot  of  poetry  at  the  head  of  a  chapter 
and  then  writing  out  a  lot  of  poetry 
thereafter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  not  some  of 
the  poetry  to  which- the  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  put  in  to  show  the  other  countries 
what  we  expect  of  them  if  they  are  to 
get  any  technical  assistance  under  this 
measure? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  so ;  but  candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  it  is  also  put  in 
to  “soft  soap”  a  situation  which  might 
not  be  altogether  acceptable  here.  I  have 
found  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  past,  and 
I  must  be  wholly  frank  about  it.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary  for  such  language 
to  be  included.  * 

Point  4,  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
should  have  been  rewritten.  However, 
the  House  insisted  upon  it;  and  there  is 
nothing  particularly  vicious  about  it, 
nothing  beyond  the  approval  of  a  policy. 

I  interpret  that  policy  to  mean — and  I 
interpret  it  fairly,  I  think — that»we  will 
advise  other  countries  that  we  are  ready, 
under  conditions,  to  be  of  whatever  as¬ 
sistance  we  can  be  and  that  we  will  even 
go  to  the  extent  of  encouraging  Ameri¬ 
can  investments  to  be  made  abroad — by 
treaties  of  friendship,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce,  treaties  limiting  taxation  and 
limiting  burdens  upon  investments  made 
abroad  and  upon  the  profits  from  those 
investments,  if  any,  when  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that,  the  entire  program 
will  not  be  worth  anything,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  we  do  that,  that  is  about  all 
that  hard-headed  businessmen  in  the 
United  States  who  have  any  money  to 
invest  want.  They  want  a  treaty  with 
these  foreign  countries,  and  they  want 
that  treaty  to  provide  X  dollars  as  a 
limit  of  taxation  in  all  forms,  whether 
as  excise  taxes  or  import  taxes  or  what 
not.  They  also  want  included  in  the 
treaty  an  agreement  upon  our  part  that 
we  will  deal  fairly  with  the  profits  earned 
upon  hazardous  investments,  such  as 
these  probably  would  be  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

If  they  can  have  that,  coupled  with  the 
assurance  that  our  Government,  al¬ 
though  not  imperialist,  and  although  not 
proposing  to  use  gunboats  or  airplanes 
to  make  war  upon  any  country,  yet  does 
propose  to  insist  upon  the  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  every  such  agreement  made 
by  any  country  upon  which  our  people 
have  relied,  then  our  businessmen  will 
be  satisfied  and  will  be  willing  to  make 
investments  in  the  foreign  countries.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  do  that,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  worth  much. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  mentioned  the  word 
“treaties.”  Is  it  not  his  understanding 
that  bilateral  agreements  are  to  be  made 
primarily  by  means  of  treaties  which  will 
come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  ratificatio'n,  rather  than  by  executive 
action? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  otherwise,  because  the  bilateral 
agreements  to  which  reference  is  made 
would  necessarily  embrace  the  subject 
matter,  historically  and  actually,  of 
treaties,  as  they  have  been  covered  by 
treaties  since  the  beginning  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  fur¬ 
ther  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  only  exec¬ 
utive  agreements  which  might  be  made 
would  be  under  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  side  of  the  program,  in  connection 
with  which  the  President,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
would  request  Congress  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  so.  When  we 
come  to  the  bilateral  agreements,  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  of  less  dignity 
than  a  treaty  could  be  contemplated; 
because  if  such  bilateral  arrangements 
and  agreements  are  to  be  at  all  effective, 
they  must  carry  definite  commi^nents 
in  regard  to  taxes  and  other  treatment 
by  foreign  governments  and  in  regard  to 
taxes  and  the  treatment  of  profits  real¬ 
ized  upon  the  investments. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  Mr.  DONNELL  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield;  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  able  to  yield.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  a  conference  at  which  I  am  now  5 
minutes  overdue;  so  I  am  obliged  to  ask 

to  hp  PYPii^pfi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  could 
answer  a  question  concerning  the  dele¬ 
tion  or  striking  from  the  former  ECA 
law,  known  as  Public  Law  472,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  47,  the  provision 
which  required  12  ^  percent  of  the  wheat 
going  to  ECA  countries,  under  ECA  con¬ 
tracts,  to  be  milled  in  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
recall  that  I  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  Of  course,  I  referred  to 
that  question  at  that  time.  The  millers 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  milling  industry,  are 
gravely  concerned  about  the  deletion  or 
striking  from  the  act  of  the  provision 
requiring  12*4  percent  of  the  wheat  going 
to  ECA  contracts  to  be  milled  in  the 
United  States. 

This  matter  not  only  affects  the  mill¬ 
ing  industry  and  the  workers  in  that 
industry,  but  it  likewise  affects  the  dairy 
industry  end  the  livestock  industry,  be- 
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cause  the  mill  feeds  would  normally  be 
retained  in  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  ECA  program,  when  flour 
goes  abroad,  after  being  milled  in  the 
United  States,  a  corresponding  amount 
of  mill  feed  is  lost  to  us  in  the  United 
States,  because  what  we  otherwise  would 
have  as  mill  feed  will  go  across  the  ocean 
in  the  form  of  wheat,  either  milled  or 
unmilled. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  explain  why  the  House 
objected  and  why  this  provision  of  the 
former  act  was  deleted.  The  matter  is 
a  very  serious  one  in  the  minds  of  the 
millers  and  the  mill  employees  and  the 
producers. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
respond  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
appeared  before  the  conferees  and  very 
ably  and  very  clearly  set  forth  the  at¬ 
titude  of  his  people  and  of  the  milling 
industry,  the  labor  employed  in  that  in¬ 
dustry,  and  so  forth. 

The  Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  carried  the 
language  he  desired  to  have  included. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Namely,  that  1214 
percent  of  the  wheat  should  be  in  the 
form  of  flour.  However,  the  House 
omitted  that  provision,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  There 
was  a  very  determined  group  of  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
they  absolutely  insisted  that  they-  would 
not  agree  to  include  that  provision.  Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
knows,  in  conference  one  side  cannot 
have  all  the  advantages;  each  side  has 
to  try  to  adjust  the  differences  in  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  cooperation.  That  is  what 
happened. 

The  point  also  was  made  by  the  House 
conferees  that  12 14  percent  was  such  a 
small  amount  that  it  could  not  be  of 
any  great  advantage.  That  point  was 
urged  quite  strongly  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees. 

That  is  the  best  information  I  can 
give  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  further  question  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  reflect  an  administrative  function 
which  could  give  us  the  same  ratio 
of  flour  in  relation  to  the  wheat  which 
would  be  shipped  abroad?  I  wonder 
whether  the  committee  could  in  some 
manner,  in  writing  the  report  in  its  final 
details,  indicate  that  it  was  expected  of 
ECA  at  least  to  bear  in  mind  the  per¬ 
centage  which  had  been  milled  in  the 
United  States  of  the  wheat  committed 
under  the  ECA  program,  in  order  that 
we  might  in  some  manner  protect  not 
only  our  milling  industry,  but  also  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills,  as  well 
as  the  producers,  who  are  going,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  certain  quantity  of  mill 
feed.  That  is  so  because  when  wheat  is 
exported  from  our  economy,  that  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  mill  feeds  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and  causes 
them  to  cost  more;  and  the  result  is  to 
place  our  producers  under  a  definite 
handicap  under  which  they  should  not 


rightfully  be  placed.  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  reflect  in  the 
report  what  is  expected  of  ECA  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  speaks  of  the  final  re¬ 
port.  We  do  not  make  any  final  report. 
The  House,  under  its  rules,  requires  a 
statement  by  its  conferees.  But  we  have 
already  made  all  the  reports  we  expect 
to  make.  All  we  are  waiting  for  now  is 
the  vote,  either  for  or  against. 

The  Senator  propounds  a  very  ingen¬ 
ious  question.  He  wants  to  know  wheth¬ 
er,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  law,  we  cannot  work  some  kind  of 
magic  or  hocus-pocus  whereby  the  law 
can  be  evaded.  In  the  present  law  there 
is  such  a  requirement  as  that  to  which 
the  Senator  refers.  I  grant  the  Senator 
that  even  though  that  requirement  is 
repealed,  I  suppose  the  Administrator, 
within  the  broad  scope  of  his  authority, 
might  adopt  some  plan  of  handling  this 
matter  which  would  benefit  the  people 
whom  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
represents. 

But  let  me  explain  what  happened. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
House  committee.  The  House  bill  re¬ 
pealed  a  requirement  of  the  act,  in  sec¬ 
tion  112  (c),  that  at  least  12y2  percent 
of  all  wheat  procured  in  the  United 
States  for  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  financed  by  grant,  must  be  in  the 
form  of  flour.  That  is  a  fact.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  equiva¬ 
lent  repealer.  The  Senate  adhered  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  based  on  his  contacts.  I  would  not 
attribute  it  to  any  one  reason,  but  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  contributed 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  placing  in 
its  bill  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
desired.  The  Senate,  however,  does  not 
occupy  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  The  Senate  occupies 
one  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  House 
the  opposite  end.  Sometimes  the  House 
overrides  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  another  moment  or 
two,  I  may  say  that  is  true.  But  we  to¬ 
day  have  either  to  approve  or  reject  the 
conference  report.  We  are  trying  to  get 
a  certain  amount  of  comfort  for  our  own 
consciences,  in  voting  either  for  or 
against  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  We  would  like  to  have  some  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  able  chairman.  I  think  if 
he  will  confer  with  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  or  if  the  staff  will,  as 
to  the  final  details,  reflecting  our  views 
regarding  this  one  deletion,  the  House 
Members  might  agree  that,  although  dis¬ 
cretion  is  to  be  exercised  there  shall  be  a 
requirement  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  wheat  be  milled.  It  is  within  our 
power  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  milled 
within  the  United  States  before  being 
shipped  abroad,  which  would  be  most 
helpful.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  scru¬ 
tinize  the  colloquy  and  will  note  its 
purport. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  make 
one  further  comment,  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Senator’s  position,  on 
the  entire  conference  report.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  I  voted  for  a  study  to  be 
made  of  the  point  4  provision  of  the  bill. 


I  felt  that  a  study  was  necessary  in  order 
that  we  might  know  what  we  were  obli¬ 
gating  and  committing  ourselves  to  do. 
But  point  4  is  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  it 
comes  back  to  us  either  to  be  approved 
or  rejected.  I  may  say  I  listened  to  all 
the  debate,  and  followed  it  very  care¬ 
fully.  I  have  followed  the  objections  as 
well  as  the  arguments  of  those  who  have 
supported  the  measure,  and  after  weigh¬ 
ing  all  the  facts,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
at  least,  I  shall  support  the  conference 
report.  If  it  were  recommitted  to  con¬ 
ference,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  obtain 
any  different  measure. 

I  appeared  before  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee — and  I  thank  our  chairman  for 
having  permitted  me  to  do  so — on  the 
question  of  the  milling  of  flour  within 
the  United  States.  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  on  their  provi¬ 
sion.  I  think  I  share  the  feeling  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  who  are  here  today,  and  who  are 
supporting  this  report,  that  if  the  report 
were  returned  to  the  conference,  it  would 
be  necessary'eventually  to  accede  to  the 
House  position. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an 
assumption  that  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Excuse  me.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  want  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  I  think  is  willing  to  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  yield  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  permit  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  ask 
me  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question.  However,  my  time  is  getting 
short.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  occu¬ 
pied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  today.  I 
hope  he  will  be  brief. 

Mi’.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  that  the  Senate  conferees  would 
have  the  whip  hand,  and  that  they  could 
say,  “You  will  get  an  ECA  bill,  but  you 
will  get  no  point  4  program  at  all  un¬ 
less  you  take  it  as  the  Senate  wants  it”? 
In  other  words,  here  was  a  conference, 
in  which  the  important  thing  was  the 
ECA.  We  must  have  .an  ECA  bill,  and 
the  Plouse  knows  we  must  have  it.  It 
seems  to  me  our  conferees  were  com¬ 
pletely  able,  or  would  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  able,  to  lay  down  the  terms  upon 
which  the  point  4  program  could  be 
written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
decline  to.  yield  further.  Let  me  have  a 
word,  now.  Yes,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
goes  into  conference  on  a  bill  providing 
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an  authorization  of  about  $3,000,000,000, 
designed  to  aid  the  people  of  western 
Europe  to  rebuild  their  fortunes  and,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  get  the  picayune  pro¬ 
vision  that  12  Vz.  percent  of  the  wheat 
shall  be  milled  and  shipped  in  the  form 
of  flour,  we  will  not  have  an  ECA  bill. 
That  is  a  broad  statement  of  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator,  a  broad  statement 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  sit  in  high  places. 
It  is  a  great  statesmanlike  proposition. 
“To  hell  with  the  young  and  the  people 
of  Europe.  Let  their  economy  go.  Let 
their  fortunes  go.  Let  their  ruined  fac¬ 
tories  go.  If  we  do  not  get  out  of  the 
House  conferees  exactly  what  we  want  in 
the  way  of  12  V2  percent  of  the  wheat 
being  shipped  in  the  form  of  flour,  we 
will  cut  off  all  relief  to  Europe.” 

That  is  not  broad,  statesmanlike  poli¬ 
tics;  it  is  peanut-size  politics. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  am  supporting  the  conference  report, 
so  he  should  naturally  feel  friendly  to¬ 
ward  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  yielding  to  the 
Senator.  What  else  does  he  want  me  to 
do? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  not  addressing  his  last  re¬ 
marks  to  me,  and  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  not  mentioned  the  12  percent  of 
wheat  which  must  be  milled  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  making  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  all  over  again,  I  shall 
not  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  was  the  one  who  men¬ 
tioned  it.  So  the  Senator’s  reference  to 
the  12*4  percent  being  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  in  error,  because 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  never  men¬ 
tioned  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  have  a  perfect  right 
to  object  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly,  if  the 
Senator  thinks  that  will  help  him  any 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  THYE.  Those  of  us  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  support  the  conference  report 
cannot  support  it  blindly.  We  must  at 
least  state  very  clearly  why  we  object 
to  certain  phases.  But  the  objections 
are  not  great  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  reject  the  report, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  a  report  which  is  better  than  this 
one.  I  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  I  know  exactly  the  attitude  of  the 
House  conferees  toward  me  and  toward 
my  proposal.  But  I  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference  committee  that 
he  did  not  bring  back  to  the  Senate  that 
which  we  hoped  would  come  back,  with 
reference  to  point  4,  because  the  report 
goes  far  beyond  our  convictions  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  point  4.  The  commitments 
extend  far  beyond  'the  expiration  date 
which  had  been  fixed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.'  The  Senator  from 
Texas  supported  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  offered. 


He  supported  it  in  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  but  he  is  not  all-powerful.  The 
Senate  conferees  had  to  give  way.  That 
is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  24  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  12  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  conference  all  day  in  connection 
with  another  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  listen  to  all  the 
arguments  which  took  place  for  and 
against  the  conference  report.  I  have 
sat  in  many  conferences,  and  I  have 
never  seen  conferees  work  harder  than 
did  the  conferees  on  the  ECA  bill  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  conferees  who  were  more 
set  in  their  convictions  than  were  the 
House  conferees.  It  was  a  fight  from 
start  to  finish.  As  to  point  4,  the  Senate 
had  one  version.  If  I  had  had  my  way, 
it  would  not  have  been  in  the  bill  at  all. 
I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for  that 
position.  However,  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  fought  very  hard  for  the  Senate’s 
version,  but  the  House  was  adamant,  and 
the  compromise  was  the  result,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  getting  the  better  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  worked  harder  for  the 
particular  provision  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Thye],  and  for  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill,  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  was  with 
him  100  percent  on  the  particular  provi¬ 
sion  relating  to  milling  wheat  in  this 
country.  But,  as  -I  say,  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  adamant.  On  two  occasions 
we  were  ready  to  dissolve.  Possibly  if 
we  had  returned  to  our  respective  Houses 
we  might  have  accomplished  something, 
but  that  is  questionable.  We  felt  that  it 
was  our  obligation,  in  view  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  to  try  to  accomplish 
something  in  the  conference. 

I  heard  some  of  the  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  in  relation  to  point  4  as  it  was  be¬ 
ing  discussed  on  the  floor,  but  I  realize 
fully  that  in  a  conference  it  is  a  question 
of  strong  men  arriving  at  a  compromise. 
While  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  wish  Senators  could  have  heard 
how  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  fought  and  the  rest  of  us  con¬ 
tended.  When  the  House  conferees 
yielded  on  the  major  portion,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  appropriation  of  funds,  we 
accepted  some  of  the  House  language. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  have  been  opposed  to  legislat¬ 
ing  by  preachment.  Having  been  a 
lawyer  for  approximately  30  years,  and 
having  drawn  pleadings,  I  would  draw 
them  as  clearly  as  possible  and  as  short 
as  possible  without  stating  conclusions. 
That  is  what  we  should  do  in  legislation. 


We  sort  of  preach  in  our  bills  and  then 
preach  some  more.  We  should  get  rid  of 
this  method  and  state  the  law  clearly  and 
succinctly. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  list  some  of 
the  main  arguments  which  were  raised 
on  the  floor,  as  I  understand.  I  have 
some  very  brief  comments. 

It  is  argued  that  the  point  4  program 
involves  huge  expenditures  for  projects 
of  various  types  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

I  am  glad  to  put  into  the  Record  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  clear  understanding 
of  all  conferees  that  the  money  to  be 
appropriated  was  to  be  used  simply  to 
provide  for  sending  men  into  various 
areas  to  impart  technical  knowledge. 
There  was  no  thought  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  point  4  program,  was 
entering  into  any  financial  responsibility 
or  would  incur  any  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity  outside  of  giving  to  various  under¬ 
developed  areas  technical  knowledge. 
There  are  many  private  organizations 
in  this  country  whose  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  being  used  abroad.  That  point 
was  argued  and  from  my  viewpoint,  they 
do  a  grand  job. 

There  was  another  point  which  was 
argued  by  the  House  conferees,  that 
there  should  be  funds  available  to  guar¬ 
antee  disbursements  of  private  individ¬ 
uals.  That  was  deleted.  That  is  not 
in  point  4.  All  that  is  in  it  is  some 
preachment  and  a  provision  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

It  is  argued  that  the  bill  would  per¬ 
mit  the  President  to  extend  assistance 
to  the  iron-curtain  countries.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
There  is  no  intention  whatsover  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  extend 
technical  assistance  to  the  iron-curtain 
countries.  Moreover,  the  President  is 
instructed  under  section  411  (a)  of  the 
bill  to  terminate  any  such  program  if 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States.  Obviously, 
technical  aid  to  iron-curtain  countries 
would  not  be  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  been  assigned  a 
very  short  time.  Otherwise,  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  yield,  if  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  have  let  it  be  known  that 
they  do  not  want  our  experts  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  The  whole  program  in¬ 
volves  the  kind  of  publicity  and  inspec¬ 
tion  which  they  could  not  countenance. 

It  is  argued  that  the  bill  is  a  blank 
check  to  the  President,  who  may  extend 
aid  in  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  indicates 
that  this  is  not  true.  Section  407  (c), 
for  example,  lays  down  five  specific  lim¬ 
itations  on  the  granting  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  Moreover,  under  section  411, 
the  President  is  directed  to  terminate 
any  technical  assistance  if  it  no  longer 
contributes  to  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  if  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  United  Nations,  or  if  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 
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There  are,  of  course,  still  other  impor¬ 
tant  limitations  in  that  the  program  is 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committees  every  year  and  that 
no  contract  authorizations  may  run  for 
more  than  3  years  in  any  one  case.  Also, 
the  program  may  be  terminated  by  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  argued  that  the  bill  now  involves 
a  whole  new  program  relating  to  private 
investments. 

The  language  in  the  point  4  section 
relating  to  favorable  climate  for  invest¬ 
ments  merely  restates  a  policy  which 
our  Government  has  emphasized  for  over 
half  a  century.  This  general  language, 
which  would  help  to  create  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  a  more  favorable  climate  for  pri¬ 
vate  investments,  will  help  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  countries  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  private  investors  are  anxious 
to  invest  their  money  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  convince 
such  countries  that  they  must  first  take 
steps  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  po¬ 
tential  investors  that  their  propery  will 
not  be  expropriated,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  their  profits  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  if  need  be,  and  so  on.  It  is  believed 
that  this  statement  of  policy  in  the  bill 
will  help  our  Government  negotiate 
commercial  treaties  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  American  interests.  Yesterday  I 
heard  discussion  on  the  floor  when  that 
idea  was  brought  out.  Personally,  if  I 
had  the  time  to  refer  to  the  language  of 
the  bill,  I  am  sure  that  an  examination 
of  it  would  show  that  it  simply  means 
that  private  persons  may  invest  their 
money  in  countries,  with  some  of  which 
we  already  have  treaties,  as  was  shown 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  yesterday,  and  in  other  countries 
with  which  we  are  going  to  make  treaties. 
The  purpose  of  such  treaties  is  to  try  to 
reach  agreements  with  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  that  if  private  American  capi¬ 
tal  goes  into  their  lands  in  order  to  help 
to  build  up  industry  or  create  wealth,  the 
American  investments  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  expropriation  or  confiscation. 
There  is  no  guaranty  involved.  Cer¬ 
tainly  any  American  who  contemplates 
investing  in  foreign  lands,  after  review¬ 
ing  experiences  in  some  countries — 
South  American  countries  as  well  as 
others — and  noting  that  some  countries 
have  expropriated  American  money,  is 
not  going  to  repeat  that  experience  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  guaranty  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  that  it  will  use  not 
only  words,  but  power,  to  see  that  that 
is  not  done. 

It  is  my  theory,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  been  too  soft  in  dealing  with  a  good 
many  of  these  conditions.  We  had  a 
President  of  the  United  States  once  who 
inaugurated  a  big  stick  policy.  That 
term  has  been  misinterpreted.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  we  do  not  believe  in  an 
individual  indulging  in  a  thieving  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  nations 
indulging  in  a  thieving  business.  We 
owe  an  obligation  to  our  own  people  who 
invest  funds  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 


It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
main  purpose  of  encouraging  private 
capital  to  go  into  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  to  make  the  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  on  our  part  unnecessary.  What 
we  are  suggesting  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  that,  if  they  will  take  the  proper 
steps  to  get  private  capital  flowing,  they 
will  not  need  Government  money. 

It  is  argued  that  the  point  4  program 
includes  guaranties  for  Amei'ican  invest¬ 
ors. 

The  point  4  bill  makes -absolutely  no 
reference  to  guaranties.  The  ECA  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  does 
provide  for  certain  guaranties,  but  these 
are  limited  to  the  participating  countries 
of  the  European  recovery  program  and 
'that  provision  of  the  bill  will,  of  course, 
terminate  in  1952. 

We  know  that  those  guaranties  relate 
to  convertibility  or  in  a  case  where  prop¬ 
erty  is  confiscated  by  a  government. 

It  is  argued  that  the  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  agreements  referred  to  in  section  402 
(a)  can  be  concluded  by  the  executive 
branch  and  will  not  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  distinct  difference  between  the  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  envis¬ 
aged  in  section  405  and  the  intergovern¬ 
mental  agreements  which  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  a  more  favorable 
climate  for  private  investors.  In  the 
past  this  latter  objective  has  been 
achieved  by  the  conclusion  of  general 
commercial  treaties,  like  those  with 
Italy,  and  the  more  recently  negotiated 
treaties  with  Uruguay  and  Ireland. 
These  are  treaties  and  as  such  call  for 
Seriate  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  May  I  have  two  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  two  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bilateral  arrangements  that  will  be  en¬ 
tered  into  before  technical  cooperation 
can  be  extended  to  any  country  are  very 
similar  to  the  bilateral  agreements 
which  have  been  concluded  under  the 
ECA  program.  These  are  executive 
agreements  and  do  not  require  Senate 
approval  since  they  are  made  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  bill. 

I  had  intended  to  state  my  position 
on  the  subject  of  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Welfare  Work.  Instead,  I  ask 
that  the  statement  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  in  that  respect  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks,  as  well 
as  a  summary  of  title  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

International  Children’s  Welfare  Work 

This  title  providing  for  international  as¬ 
sistance  to  children  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  one  of  the  most  disputed  points  in 
the  conference.  The  Senate  held  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  that  the  present  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  has  brought  more  returns  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  a  human  and  economic  point 


of  view,  than  any  foreign  activity  in  which 
our  Government  has  been  engaged. 

We  fought  long  and  stubbornly  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  authorization  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Children’s  Fund,  which  is  title  II  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  because 
we  know,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  per¬ 
formed,  that  this  is  a  sound  economic  and 
efficient  program. 

(a)  In  a  period  of  less  than  3  years,  the 
Children’s  Fund  has  raised  almost  as  much 
money  as  the  United  Nations  and  all  of  the 
specialized  agencies  together  have  received 
in  the  same  period.  Moreover,  all  this  money 
has  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  governments  and  persons.  The  fund, 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  which  individuals  have  helped  to  sup¬ 
port.  It  has  provided  a  great  moral  outlet 
for  millions  of  people  in  more  than  45  coun¬ 
tries  and  non-self-governing  territories  who 
wished  to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the 
United  Nations. 

This  money  has  not  been  raised  easily  by 
UNICEF.  It  has  been  raised  essentially  on 
the  basis  of  trusteeship  which  UNICEF  has 
developed  between  the  donor,  whether  a 
government  or  an  individual,  and  the  actual 
recipient  of  the  relief.  This  principle  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  donor  and 
giver  is  essential  reason  for  the  efficiency  of 
this  operation.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate 
delusion  to  believe  that  one  section  within 
the  United  Nations  in  a  mechanical  way 
could  go  out  and  raise  funds  from  govern¬ 
ments  and  individuals,  in  order  to  meet  the 
continuing  needs  of  children,  and  then  have 
these  funds  disbursed  in  turn  by  other  agen¬ 
cies  who  are  not  in  direct  and  live  contact 
with  the  donors. 

(b)  With  this  money  the  fund  has  been 
able  to  provide  direct  assistance  for  children 
on  the  basis  of  approved  country  programs 
to  more  than  50  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

In  making  these  supplies  available  for 
children  (the  fund  never  gives  grants  in 
money)  the  fund  has: 

1.  Required  53  recipient  governments  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa  to  match  UNICEF  supplies  with 
new  local  resources  for  the  benefit  of  chil¬ 
dren  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 
(United  States  equivalent.) 

2.  Provided  aid  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
immediate  child  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
have  lasting  benefits  by  getting  countries’ 
programs  started  and  strengthening  their 
permanent  child  health  and  welfare. 

3.  Directly  assisted:  8,000,000  children  and 
nursing  and  pregnant  mothers  daily  through 
supplementary  feeding  through  schools,  ma¬ 
ternal  and  child  health  clinics,  nurseries, 
children’s  institutions,  sanitoriums,  ‘  etc.; 
17,000,000  children  through  tests  against 
tuberculosis  and  9,000,000  children  through 
vaccinations;  6,000,000  children  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  layettes,  blankets,  etc.,  processed 
by  the  recipient  countries  from  raw  materials 
provided  by  UNICEF;  4,000,000  children 
through  conservation  of  local  milk  supplies 
to  provide  clean  and  safe  milk;  millions  of 
children  through  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  and  campaigns  to  control  malaria, 
and  other  insect-borne  diseases,  yaws,  syph¬ 
ilis,  typhus,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  etc. 

4.  Been  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  most  important  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Nations. 

Today  the  papers  are  full  of  the  problem 
of  surplus  food.  This  Children’s  Fund,  even 
though  it  is  an  infinitesimal  program  com¬ 
pared  to  the  high  sums  we  have  appropriated 
for  ECA,  has  provided,  and  can“  continue  to 
provide,  an  effective  channel  for  such  items 
as  dried  skim  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fats,  meats, 
and  cotton.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  a  joint  sponsor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  to  continue  the  authorization  for 
this  program,  has  introduced  an  amendment 
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to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill, 
pending  in  the  Senate,  to  provide  that  this 
fund  shall  get  such  surpluses  without  cost. 
But  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  interna¬ 
tional  distribution  machinery  and  the  cost 
of  providing  such  equally  necessary  supplies 
as  medicines  and  equipment — even  such 
rudimentary  equipment  as  kettles  and  ladles 
for  reconstituting  skim  milk — mean  that  we 
must  be  sure  the  President  makes  available 
every  cent  of  this  $15,000,000  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Fund. 

There  are  few  issues  before  the  Senate  on 
which  we  have  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  people  we  represent  here.  On  this  item — 
of  maintaining  support  for  the  International 
Children’s  Fund — I  have  received  strong  en¬ 
dorsing  letters  or  wires  from  every  major 
national  farm  organization;  from  the  two 
big  national  labor  organizations;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations;  from  every  re¬ 
ligious  faith — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew¬ 
ish;  from  national  women’s  and  veterans’ 
societies.  This  body  voted  without  a  single 
“nay”  to  support  the  bipartisan  amendment 
in  conference.  Why  then  have  we  brought 
this  unsatisfactory  compromise  to  you  to¬ 
day? 

There  is  only  one  simple  answer.  We  were 
up  again  an  immovable  force.  The  House 
conferees  were  determined  to  ignore  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  opinion,  and  terminate 
the  fund.  They  argued  that  they  had  a 
moral  commitment  to  support  a  proviso  at¬ 
tached  to  last  year’s  legislation,  which  stipu¬ 
lated  that  United  States  participation  would 
cease  on  June  30,  1950.  The  Senate  also 
accepted  that  proviso  but  since  that  time 
the  United  Nations  has  made  a  very  careful 
and  detailed  study  of  the  needs  of  children 
and  every  possible  agency  which  might  be 
able  to  meet  these  needs. 

I  have  some  of  the  official  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  that  study  with  me  today.  What 
do  they  show? 

1.  The  studies  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  children  in  the  form  of  supplies  in — 

Europe — Germany  (among  expellee  refu¬ 
gees),  Italy,  Greece — where  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  just  now  returning  to  bombed 
out  villages — Yugoslavia. 

Middle  East — among  Arab  and  Israelite 
refugee  children. 

Southeast  Asia — where  this  practical 
demonstration  of  American  humanitarian- 
ism  in  the  form  of  assistance  to  children  has 
just  commenced;  i.  e.,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
Indochina,  Malaya  Federation,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan.  In 
these  latter  two  areas,  the  fund  is  also  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  child  refugees. 

2.  None  of  the  specialized  agencies,  nor 
the  combined  strength  of  the  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations,  are  prepared  to  meet 
these  needs.  As  a  matter  of  policy  these 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
are  not  prepared  to  grant  supplies  to  govern¬ 
ments  for  child  care  programs.  The  fund's 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  many 
urgent  child-care  programs  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  handled  unless  there  are  certain  im¬ 
ported  supplies  essential  to  get  these  pro¬ 
grams  started.  The  children’s  fund  is  the 
only  agency  in  the  world  today  that  can  do 
this  job. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  want 
the  Senate  concept  of  assistance  to  children 
continued  to  insist  that  the  entire  $15,000,- 
000  made  available  to  the  President  for  in¬ 
ternational  assistance  to  children  in  this 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  made  available  to  this 
existing  organization,  so  that  the  children 
of  the  world  may  not  suffer. 

Summary  op  Title  IV 

ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Because  technical  assistance  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  flow  of  private  capital 


into  the  underdeveloped  areas,  the  Congress 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  participate 
in  multilateral  international  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs  carried  on  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  other  international  organizations. 
He  is  also  empowered  to  provide  such  assist¬ 
ance  directly  to  specific  countries  on  a  bi¬ 
lateral  basis. 

In  order  to  do  so  he  may  execute,  coor¬ 
dinate,  and  administer  through  any  officer 
he  may  choose  existing  and  new  technical  aid 
programs  in  which  the  United  States  may  en¬ 
gage.  He  can  enter  into  contracts  of  not 
more  than  3-year  duration  and  prescribe  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  to  apply  to 
the  whole  program.  Criteria  are  established 
against  which  requests  are  to  be  measured. 
The  President  may  employ  personnel  sub¬ 
ject  to  FBI  investigation  on  a-  very  flexible 
basis,  but  chiefly  subject  to  civil-service, 
classification  and  foreign  service  laws. 

An  advisory  board,  special  committees,  and 
joint  commissions  are  provided  for  in  order 
to  expedite  and  make  more  efficient  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  program  may  be  terminated  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  President  on  certain 
contingencies. 

Point  4  Program  as  Agreed  by  the  Conferees 
on  the  Provisions  of  H.  R.  7797 

Title — Section  401 :  “Act  for  International 
Development.” 

Findings  by  the  Congress — Section  402 ; 

(a)  Economic  and  social  progress  are  es¬ 
sential  to  world  peace  and  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

(b)  Technical  assistance  and  flow  of  in¬ 
vestment  will  aid  in  economic  development. 

(c)  Mutual  confidence  of  investor  and 
people  receiving  assistance  is  necessary  if 
beneficial  commerce  and  development  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  are  to  be  achieved. 

Policy  declaration — Section  403 : 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  underdeveloped  areas  through  technical 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  flow  of 
capital  investment. 

(b)  Requests  for  aid  shall  be  reviewed  with 
the  following  in  mind: 

(1)  Will  the  aid  contribute  to  a  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  recipient 
country? 

(2)  Are  the  requested  works  or  facilities 
actually  needed  and  otherwise  economically 
sound? 

(3)  Where  capital  is  requested,  is  there 
available  private  or  other  capital  on  reason¬ 
able  terms? 

Participation  in  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations — Section  404: 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  UN  and  inter-American  multi¬ 
lateral,  technical-assistance  programs. 

(b)  The  President  may  use  authorized 
funds  for  participation  in  such  programs. 

(c)  United  States  governmental  agencies 
may  furnish  services  and  facilities  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  be  reimbursed 
out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  bill. 

Bilateral  technical  aid— Section  405: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  ad¬ 
minister,  and  execute  bilateral  technical  aid 
carried  on  by  any  Government  agency, 
and  in  so  doing  to — 

(a)  Coordinate  and  direct  existing  and 
new  programs. 

(b)  Help  other  governments  formulate 
balanced  and  integrated  programs. 

(c)  Receive,  consider,  and  review  reports 
of  joint  commissions. 

(d)  Make  necessary  grants-in-aid  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance. 

(e)  Make  and  perform  necessary  contracts 
in  respect  of  technical-cooperation  programs; 
but  no  contract  to  be  made  to  exceed  appro- 
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priated  funds  nor  to  exceed  3  years  in  any 
case. 

(f)  Provide  for  printing  and  binding  out¬ 
side  continental  United  States. 

(g)  Provide  for  publication  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

United  States  agreements  under  this  title 
to  be  registered  with  the  United  Nations — 
Section  406. 

Criteria  for  giving  aid. — Section  407: 

(a)  The  assistance  of  private  agencies  and 
persons  shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

(b)  Recipient  countries  shall  make  effect¬ 
ive  use  of  the  aid,  and  shall  facilitate  the 
development  of  areas  administered  by  them. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
assisted  country — 

(1)  pays  its  fair  share  of  the  program. 

(2)  gives  the  program  full  publicity. 

(3)  makes  maximum  effort  to  coordinate 
and  integrate  technical  cooperation  programs 
in  that  country. 

(4)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
results  of  the  program. 

(5)  cooperates  with  other  participating 
countries  in  the  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Rujes  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  act 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  President. — Section 
408. 

Advisory  board  and  special  committees. — 
Section  409: 

The  President  is  empowered  to  appoint 
and  compensate  a  public  advisory  board  of, 
at  most  13  members,  representative  of  va¬ 
rious  walks  of  public  life,  with  a  chairman 
to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  He  is  also  empow¬ 
ered  to  appoint  special  advisory  committees 
in  particular  fields  of  activity. 

Joint  Commissions. — Section  410: 

(a)  International  joint  commissions  are 
authorized  for  economic  development,  each 
to  consist  of  United  States  representatives 
and  representatives  of  requesting  govern¬ 
ments  and  representatives  of  international 
organizations  as  mutually  agreed. 

(b)  These  Commissions  shall  examine — 

(1)  the  requesting  government’s  need  for 
technical  assistance. 

(2)  that  country's  potentialities  and  re¬ 
sources,  also  its  opportunities  for  using  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  skills  and  investment. 

(3)  policies  which  will  encourage  full  use 
of  technical  assistance  and  investment  cap¬ 
ital. 

(c)  These  commissions  shall  prepare  stud¬ 
ies  and  reports  including  recommendations 
as  to  specific  projects. 

Termination  of  program. — Section  411: 

The  President  shall  terminate  the  program 
in  part  or  in  whole, 

(a)  if  he  finds  that  the  progra'm  is  no 
longer  effective,  or  contrary  to  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  resolution,  or  to 
United  States  foreign  policy,  or 

(b)  if  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress 
directs  such  termination. 

President  may  delegate  his  powers  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. — Section  412. 

Personnel. — Section  413: 

(a)  President  to  appoint  with  consent  of 
Senate  a  program  chief  of  $15,000. 

(b)  Employment  to  be  subject  to  civil  serv¬ 
ice  and  classification  laws. 

(c)  Persons  employed  outside  United  States 
may  be  compensated  at  same  rates  as  apply 
to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff. 

(e)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  same  terms  as  those  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  $75  per  day. 

(g)  Additional  personnel  may  be  employed 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

FBI  investigation  of  employees — section 
414: 
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Every  employee  must  be  investigated  by 
the  FBI;  but  Federal  employees  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  3  months  from  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  pending  clearance. 

President  to  report  annually  to  the  Con¬ 
gress — section  415. 

Funds  authorized — section  416: 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  is  author¬ 
ized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
This  sum  is  to  cover  the  work  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  ASairs  and  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assist¬ 
ance  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any 
international  organization. 

Unobligated  balances,  when  so  specified  in 
appropriations  may  be  carried  over  from  year 
to  year. 

Definitions  will  be  found  in  section  418. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to  use 
any  of  his  time  now?  ■  _ 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  at  this  present  time. 
L  think  there  has  been  some  confusion 
as  to  what  is  authorized  by  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate.  As  it  left  the  Sen¬ 
ate  it  was  a  simple  technical  assistance 
bill,  with  a  definite  term  of  5  years.  As 
it  comes  back  to  us  it  has  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  It  comes  back  to  us  with  techni¬ 
cal-assistance  features  and  also  with  au¬ 
thority  for  at  least  the  commencement 
of  a  full  point  4  program,  including  in¬ 
vestment,  private  and  public,  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  the  investment  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  program  which  caused  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  to  strip  the  bill  which  came  from 
the  House  to  exclude  everything  extra¬ 
neous  to  a  simple,  clean-cut  technical- 
assistance  program.  Because  it  had 
been  so  stripped  I  respectfully  suggest 
it  received  more  votes  from  the.  Senate 
than  it  would  have  otherwise  received. 
The  vote  was  37  to  36.  The  Senate  had 
no  debate  on  the  point  4  program  which 
is  before  us.  In  real  substance  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
no  hearings  on  the  point  4  program 
which  is  before  us.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Hoffman  that  continuation 
programs,  programs  running  after  ECA, 
should  have  the  kind  of  preliminary 
study  that  ECA  had.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  were  two  or  three 
committees  which  concerned  themselves 
with  the  subj'ect  before  we  ever  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  it:  The  Herter  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Krug  committee,  the  Harri- 
man  committee.  We  find  now  that 
through  this  back-door  approach  we  are 
asked  to  commit  ourselves  fully,  with¬ 
out  limitation  of  time  and  scope  of  pur¬ 
pose,  to  a  full  fledged  point  4  program 
which  probably  equals  in  importance — 
and  might  even  surpass  in  importance — 
the  ECA  program.  I  suggest  again  that 
that  is  very  unsound  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  suggest  again  that  it  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  subject  or  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  furnishes  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  know  what  we  are 


doing  here  and  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  fasten  upon  them.  This  conference 
report  should  be  rejected. 

Point  4  in  the  conference  report  is 
comprised  within  what  is  known  as  title 
IV.  That  title  opens  up  with  findings,  in 
which  the  importance  of  investment  is 
repeated  in  various  fashions. 

Then  we  come  to  section  403  (a) 
where,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  get 
into  these  investment  programs. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  done  to  imple¬ 
ment  these  investment  programs.  It  is 
said  in  section  403  (b)  that  it  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  “that  in  order 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
private  and  public,  which  are  or  may  be 
available  for  aid  in  the  development  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas, 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign 
governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes, 
shall  take  into  consideration”  a  specified 
number  of  things.  There  is  the  charge 
of  a  duty  on  United  States  agencies,  so 
far  as  this  investment  program  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Now  we  come  to  section  404  (a) ,  which 
says: 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title — 

Not  the  technical  assistance  part  of  it, 
but  the  title — 

the  United  States  is  authorized  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  the  United,  Nations, 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
their  related  organizations. 

I  believe  I  made  a  misstatement  at 
that  point.  I  think  the  provision  which 
I  read  is  limited  to  technical  assistance 
programs. 

We  now  come  over  to  section  406.  I 
quote : 

Agreements  made  by  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  this  title — 

The  whole  title — 

with  other  governments  and  with  Interna¬ 
tional  organizations  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

So  clearly  agreements  affecting  the 
whole  title,  including  investments,  are  in 
contemplation. 

Section  409  says  the  President  shall 
create  an  advisory  board  to  administer 
the  program  with  respect  .to  policy  mat¬ 
ters  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  program,  not  limited  to  the  techni¬ 
cal-assistance  program,  but  the  whole 
program,  which  includes  the  policy  of 
making  foreign  investments. 

Now  we  come  to  section  410  (a),  which 
says: 

At  the  request  of  a  foreign  country  there 
may  be  established  a  joint  commission  for 
economic  development  to  be  composed  of 
persons  named  by  the  President,  etc. 

The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  etc. 

In  subdivision  (b)  it  is  said: 

The  requesting  country’s  resources  and  po¬ 
tentialities,  including  mutually  advantageous 
opportunities  for  utilization  of  foreign  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  investment. 


And  that  theme  is  repeated  later. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  emphasized 
by  section  412,  which  says  in  effect  that 
the  President  may  delegate  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  the  title,  and  the 
title  includes  investments. 

Section  416  provides  that — 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  there  shall  be  made  available  such 
funds — 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  of  funds, 
not  limited  to  technical  assistance,  but 
available  for  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
entire  title,  including  investments. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
intrusion  of  this  very  large  subject,  with 
very  fateful  international  repercussions, 
with  very  fateful  economic  implications, 
that  caused  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  report  a  bill  limited 
strictly  to  technical  assistance. 

I  repeat,  we  are  now  confronted  for 
the  first  time  with  a  major  international 
program  which  has  not  been  adequately 
considered  by  the  Senate,  which  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  has  hardly  been 
considered  at  all  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because  that 
committee  took  one  look  at  the  bill  which 
came  from  the  House  and  ordered  it 
stripped  bare,  leaving,  as  it  were  a  mere 
skeleton,  concerning  itself  alone  with 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  require  that  we 
reject  this  report,  and  that  we  receive  a 
further  report  limited  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  he  ECA  program. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th® 
Senator  has  3  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  desire  to  make  it 
clear  that  although  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report  I  am  not  opposed 
to  adequate  provision  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

As  I  see  it,  this  conference  report  an¬ 
nounces  a  policy  that  aid  should  be  given 
to  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  econom¬ 
ically  undeveloped  areas  by  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  flow  of  investment  capital 
into  foreign  countries.  To  my  mind, 
such  a  policy,  however  meritorious  it 
may  be,  should  be  expressly  limited  by 
a  proviso  that  this  Government  is  not 
agreeing  to  guarantee  such  investments, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is,  as  I  see  it,  susceptible  of  the  con¬ 
struction  that  this  Government  is  an¬ 
nouncing  a  willingness  to  enter  into  such 
guaranties  for  the  encouragement  of 
such  investments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conference 
report  is  susceptible  of  the  construction 
that  the  United  States  is  committing  it¬ 
self  to  an  unrestricted  policy,  which  I 
think  it  should  not  enter  into,  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  its  private  and  its  public  resources 
for  aid  in  the  development  of  econom¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  areas  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  change  the  approach  of  my  remarks 
so  as  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  first  instead  of  last.  The  Senator 
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from  Missouri  has  a  wholly  erroneous 
conception  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
bill.  He  says  it  encourages  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  and  holds  out  by  implication 
that  we  are  going  to  make  them  good. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  the  substance 
of  it. 

Mr_  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  a  man  of  very  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  pretty  good 
Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  compliment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  never  seen 
the  Senator  in  action  in  court,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  effective,  and  he  is  effec¬ 
tive  here  when  he  is  right — but  he  is  not 
always  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  some 
of  the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  first  read  section  416  (b) .  If  the 
Senator  has  not  read  it,  I  hope  he  will 
read  it.  It  provides  that — 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall 
it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied 
commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or 
services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

How  can  it  be  more  explicit  than  that? 
That  is  an  explicit  denial  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If 
we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  money,  that  is  pretty  good. 
If  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
furnishing  of  any  commodities  cr  any 
services,  that  is  pretty  fair.  If  we  do 
not  commit  ourselves  to  any  of  these 
things,  where  are  they  going  to  get  their 
advantage? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  very  briefly. 
I  have  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
note  in  what  he  has  read  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  limited  to  commitments  to 
any  country  or  countries  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization?  I  am  talking  about 
investors  who  may  go  into  a  foreign 
country  and  invest  their  money.  I  say 
there  is  at  least  an  implied  statement, 
and  that  it  is  easily  susceptible  of  the 
view,  that  our  country  is  indicating  a 
willingness  to  guarantee  private  invest¬ 
ors  against  losses. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  deals  with  individuals  at 
all,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  under  some  of  the  agreements. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  but  would  he  per¬ 
mit  me  to  state  that  in  section  402  (c) 
is  the  language: 

it— 

And  I  think  “it”  means  the  previous 
understanding — 

involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 
through  intergovernmental  agreements  or 
otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  without  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
want  American  property  to  be  confiscat¬ 


ed  without  compensation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  investor  for  it? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  American  property  to  be  confis¬ 
cated;  but  I  do  not  want  anything  in 
this  bill,  express  or  implied,  that  amounts 
to  an  agreement  by  this  Government  that 
it  will  guarantee  against  loss  American 
investors  who  go  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  nothing 
like  that  in  the  bill,  except  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which 
is  quite  expansive  and  quite  inclusive. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  yield  any  more;  but  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sim¬ 
ply  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has, 
in  his  opinion,  given  due  consideration  in 
answering  my  question,  or  my  point,  to 
the  effect  that  section  402  not  only  refers 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  in¬ 
vestment  capital,  but  contains  a  spe¬ 
cific  provision  which  I  have  read,  that 
the  understanding,  as  I  understand  the 
word  “it”  to  mean — 

It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors,  through  intergovernmental  agree- 
'  ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation. 

If  that  is  not  a  statement  that  our 
Government  “through  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  agreements  or  otherwise”  is  willing 
to  see  to  it  that  American  investors  do 
not  suffer  loss,  then  I  do  not  understand 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  English  language  is 
very  defective,  I  will  say  to  him,  because 
the  language  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  What  is  meant  when  the  section 
says  “it”  is  the  attitude  which  “involves 
confidence  on  the  part  of  investors, 
through  intergovernmental  agreements 
or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation.” 

I  favor  that.  Does  the  Senator  want 
American  property  confiscated? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  answer  the  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
want  American  property  confiscated. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  want 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  unre¬ 
stricted  provisions  which  may  justly  be 
susceptible  to  the  construction  that  the 
Government  is  indicating  a  willingness 
on  its  part  to  guarantee  the  investors 
against  less. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  My  answer  is  that 
that  is  merely  imagination.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill,  express  or  implied, 
contemplating  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  approach¬ 
ing  a  vote  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  is  not  merely  on 
point  4.  It  deals  with  a  bill  which  car¬ 
ries  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  Yet  all 
the  debate  has  been  on  point  4,  in¬ 
volving  a  total  expenditure  of  $25,- 
000,000.  Some  Senators  want  us  to  tell 
the  House  conferees,  “If  you  do  not  give 


us  what  we  want  you  will  not  get  an 
ECA  bill.”  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  that  telling  point.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  voted  for  the  bill  when  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  point  4  then.  Why  did  he  vote 
for  it  then,  and  will  not  vote  for  it  now? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has 
had  all  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  are  two  very  good 
reasons. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  can¬ 
not  state  the  reasons  now. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  proposed  here  is 
not  what  I  voted  for.  That  is  the  first 
reason.  The  second  reason  is - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  [Laughter.]  There  is  one 
mighty  good  reason,  which  is,  that  the 
Senator  is  not  for  it.  That  is  what  he 
said.  Oh,  he  voted  for  the  bill  when  it 
had  point  4  in  it,  when  it  passed  the 
Senate.  After  it  goes  to  conference  and 
comes  back  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  draws  his  broadsword  and 
gives  forth  with  wide  utterances  to  damn 
it  and  curse  it  and  say  that  he  will  vote 
against  the  whole  ECA,  against  the 
European  recovery  program,  if  he  does 
not  get  what  he  wants  out  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee.  That  is  an  example 
of  the  Senator’s  statesmanship,  with  a 
little  “s.” 

Mr.  President,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  total  expenditure  under  title 
IV  is  $25,000,000,  because  $10,000,000  of 
the  $35,000,000  lias  already  been  allo¬ 
cated  under  the  Smith-Mundt  bill  to 
South  and  Central  America. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  has  resulted 
over  section  403.  Listen  to  this.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  pay  heed 
to  it.  Let  him  tear  himself  away  from 
the  fascination  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  and  listen  to  the 
debate  for  a  moment.  [Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  referred  to 
sections  402  and  403.  What  does  sec¬ 
tion  403  provide? — 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  de¬ 
velop  their  resources  and  improve  their  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  provide  conditions  under  which 
such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can 
effectively  and  constructively  contribute - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  yet ;  wait  until  I 
finish  reading  the  paragraph — 
to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new 
sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity 
and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

I  yield  only  a  minute;  that  is  all. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  only  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  consider  to  be  the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  encourage  the  flow 
of  investment  capital? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  only  a  minute 
left.  I  cannot  yield.  The  Senator  has 
taken  up  most  of  my  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  simply  declaring 
a  policy.  Some  Senators  say  that  when 
we  declare  a  policy  that  means  we  have 
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got  to  go  down  in  our  pocket  and  get 
some  money.  It  does  not  mean  anything 
until  Congress  acts.  A  policy  cannot  be 
eaten.  A  policy  cannot  be  worn.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  with  a  policy  unless  it  is 
backed  up  by  money  or  commodities  or 
resources  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  mere  dec¬ 
laration  of  our  good  will  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  of  our  desire  that  they  progress, 
and  that  they  develop,  and  that  their  re¬ 
sources  be  developed.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  really  against 
that  in  his  heart.  He  will  not  be  against 
it  after  November.  As  soon  as  he  gets 
out  of  the  woods  in  the  present  campaign 
he  will  see  a  light  and  he  will  be  for  this 
broad  Christian  attitude  toward  other 
nations  of  the  world.  But  until  Novem¬ 
ber  he  is  going  to  be  as  tight  as  Dick’s 
hat  band.  [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  Senators  will 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  and  not  kick  back  into  the  teeth 
of  the  people  of  Europe  that  we  have 
hedged  on  our  agreements  and  our  obli¬ 
gations. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
was  going  to  finish  his  statement  pre¬ 
viously  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  conclude 
the  debate.  However,  I  cannot  help 
myself. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri,  and  he  did  not  use 
up  the  full  amount  of  time  that  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  him.  I  simply  wish  to  say - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  is  more  than 
the  mere  declaration  of  policy  which  has 
been  read  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  Those  words  have  been  im¬ 
plemented  by  a  half  dozen  other  provi¬ 
sions  calling  for  action,  which  I  have 
read  and  which  are  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
vestment.  There  are  the  provisions  for 
joint  commissions.  There  are  provisions 
for  a  sort  of  assistant  president.  There 
are  provisions  for  special  commissions 
and  special  committees.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  implementing  provisions  to  make 
that  policy  good,  including  an  appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  the  conference  report  should  be  de¬ 
feated,  I  propose  to  make  the  following 
motion,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  there  is  no  reflection  on  ECA.  I 
shall  move  that  the  Senate  request'  a 
further  conference  with  the  House,  that 
the  Chair  appoint  conferees,  and  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
be  instructed  to  insist  on  substantially 
the  terms  of  title  IV*  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Before  the  Senator 
can  do  that,  a  vote  must  be  taken  on 
agreeing  to  the  report. 


Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  for 
debate  has  expired.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  at  4:30  p.  m. 
the  Senate  is  to  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
first  vote  will  be  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  and  nothing  else  can 
be  done  with  the  conference  report  until 
that  question  is  decided? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote 
will  be  taken  on  the  question  of  adopt¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  the  conference  report. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Anderson 

Hill 

Maybank 

Benton 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Neely 

Butler 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Darby 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Donnell 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Long 

Taft 

Eastland 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Ecton 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thye 

Ferguson 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

McKellar 

Wherry 

George 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Gillette 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Hayden 

Malone 

Withers 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  is  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 

Those  who  favor  the  report  Will  an¬ 
swer  “yea,”  as  their  names  are  called. 
Those  who  oppose  it  will  answer  “nay,” 
as  their  names  are  called. 

The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  who  is  necessarily  absent. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  .  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Graham]  are  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business  as  a  member  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  investigating  the  security  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  State  and  its 
foreign  establishments. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  are  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston].  If  present  and  voting  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney]-,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  • 
Lodge]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  also  is  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  who  also  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  27,  as  follows : 


YEAS— 47 


Aiken 

Ives 

Myers 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neely 

O’Conor 

Benton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J, 

George 

Long 

Sparkman 

Gillette 

Lucas 

Stennis 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Hill 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hoey 

McMahon 

Thye 

Holland 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hunt 

Mundt 
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NAYS— 27 


Brewster 

Donnell 

Malone 

Bricker 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Bridges 

Ecton 

Millikin 

Butler 

Ferguson 

Russell 

Byrd 

Fulbright 

Schoeppel 

Cain 

Hendrickson  . 

Taft 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Cordon 

Kem 

Wherry 

Darby 

McCarran 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

22 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Downey 

Kerr 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

Langer 

Tobey 

Frear 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Graham 

McCarthy 

Vandenberg 

Green 

McClellan 

Young 

Gurney 

Morse 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  prepared  a  statement,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  continue  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Title  V — International  Children’s  Welfare 
Work 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  continue  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund,  I  would  like  to  register  a 
strong  protest  against  the  conference  report 
under  title  V,  “International  Children’s  Wel¬ 
fare  Work.” 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  this  fund  has  created 
more  good  will  for  the  United  States  than 
any  other  program  within  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  On  the  basis  of  a  dollar-for-dollar 
return,  our  small  investment  of  $75,000,000 
over  a  period  of  3  years  has  reaped  dividends 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  far  greater  con¬ 
tributions  which  we  have  made  to  ECA. 

First.  The  United  States  generous  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Children’s  Fund  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out 
this  tangible  demonstration  of  international 
cooperation  on  the  practical  humanitarian 
level  of  assistance  to  children. 

Second.  Because  this  work  for  children  has 
been  maintained  as  a  central  United  Na¬ 
tions  fund  with  the  explicit  function  of 
granting  supplies  to  approved  country  child¬ 
care  programs  on  the  basis  of  an  additional 
contribution  by  the  recipient  country  (in¬ 
ternal  matching),  the  fund  has  been  able  to 
stimulate  new  resources  for  children  totaling 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

Third.  Because  the  fund  has  existed  on 
voluntary  contributions  rather  than  on  an 
assessed  basis  of  support,  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  has  been  contributed  by  both  recipi¬ 
ent  and  nonrecipient  governments  for  the 
care  of  children  outside  their  borders. 

I  see  no  provision  in  this  conference  report 
to  assure  us  that  this  type  of  international 
action  will  be  continued  whether  for  the 
Children’s  Fund  or  for  whatever  permanent 
arrangements  for  children  are  established  by 
the  United  Nations. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  report 
which  is  particularly  disturbing  to  those  of 
us  who  sincerely  believe  in  the  President’s 
repeated  statement  that  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  based  on  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  report  gives  the  United 
States  a  club  with  which  to  bludgeon  other 
governments  into  support  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  plan  for  the  care  and  assistance  of 
children.  The  Children’s  Bureau  has  been 
rightly  acclaimed  for  its  splendid  work  within 
the  United  States,  but  although  their  pat¬ 
tern  of  technical  assistance  from  Federal  to 


local  governments  has  been  widely  success¬ 
ful  in  this  country,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
this  same  pattern  is  not  the  best  basis  for 
international  assistance  to  children.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  price  of  international 
cooperation — to  be  willing  to  accept  the  deci- 
sioh  of  the  majority  and  to  enthusiastically 
cooperate  in  its  decisions.  We  have  criticized 
Russia  because  she  would  not  cooperate  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances:  let  us  not  put 
the  United  States  in  a  position  where  the 
same  criticism  can  be  leveled  against  us. 

The  Social  Commission  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  which  was  the  first  deliberative  body 
responsible  for  a  decision  on  the  type  of 
long-range  international  assistance  which  the 
United  Nations  should  provide  for  children, 
voted  13  to  1  against  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posal  to  continue^ssistance  to  children  on 
the  technical  assistance  pattern.  The  United 
States  representative  at  that  meeting  stated 
that  he  would  fight  this  decision  in  all  suc¬ 
cessive  bodies  which  will  consider  permanent 
arrangements  for  children. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  broad  authority  given 
the  President  in  this  section  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  Senate  is  endorsing 
this  action. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  conference  has 
seen  fit  to  establish  the  proven  value  of  this 
program  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  But, 
we  must  now  be  assured  that  the  more  per¬ 
manent  program  will  continue  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  direct  assistance  to  children  and 
nqt  as  a  technical  advisory  program. 

“The  needs  of  these  children  cannot  wait,” 
writes  the  Chilean  poet  and  Nobel  prize  win¬ 
ner,  Gabriela  Mistral.  “We  cannot  answer 
tomorrow.  The  child’s  name  is  Today.” 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  analysis  of  the  conference  report  on 
UNICEF: 

“United  Nations  International  Children’s 

Emergency  Fund — Conference  Report 
"foreign  economic  assistance  act  of  1950 
“Title  V.  International  children’s  welfare 
work 

“Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
subordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  support  permanent  arrangements 
within  the  United  Nations  structure  for  in¬ 
ternational  children’s  welfare  work. 

“(b)  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal 
year  the  President  deems  it  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized 
to  make  contributions,  out  of  any  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  subsection  (a),  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe;  but  such  contributions 
shall  not  exceed  the  limitations  provided  by 
section  204  of  such  act. 

“(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be 
made  under  the  authorization  contained  in 
such  act  of  1948. 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second 
paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  of  1949  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
through  June  30,  1951.” 

I  understand  that  this  report  recommends 
continuing  assistance  for  children,  under 
permanent  arrangements  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated  need. 

I  have  supported  this  program  because 
it  is  an  effective  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  our  sincere  huraanitarianism.  Now  I  have 
a  cable  substantiating  this  position  from  an 
American  Ambassador  in  one  of  our  most 
important  foreign  posts — Yugoslavia.  This 


cable  from  Ambassador  George  Allen  was  part 
of  a  larger  classified  message  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State  on  April  12,  1950.  The 
Department  has  unclassified  this  portion  of 
the  communique  so  I  am  at  liberty  to  read, 
it  to  you  today: 

“Re  UNICEF:  Embassy  is  Increasingly  im¬ 
pressed  by  accomplishments  and  value  of 
UNICEF  operations  in  Yugoslavia.  Aside 
from  humanitarian  aspects  of  feeding  one 
and  a  half  million  children  daily  UNICEF  is 
most  effective  tangible  evidence  of  United 
Nations  as  operating  world  organization  to 
masses  of  Yugoslav  people  and  Is  only  method 
now  available  to  bring  existence  of  United 
Nations  home  to  them.  Its  activities  are 
fully  accepted  and  assisted  by  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  and,  there  is,  fortunately,  no  effort 
by  government  to  disguise  origin  of  assist¬ 
ance  or  attempts  to  claim  credit  for  United 
Nations  operations.” 

This  program  of  direct  assistance  to  chil¬ 
dren,  given  on  the  basis  of  recipient  nations 
matching  the  international  imports  with  an 
equal  value  of  indigeous  supplies  and  services, 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  techniques  I 
know  of  for  strengthening  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  advertising  America.  If,  as  the 
Senator  suggested  yesterday,  fhe  United 
States  matching  formula  is  to  be  drastically 
revised,  will  not  such  a  revision  discourage 
the  financially  pressed  nations  (for  whom 
we  are  pouring  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  other  parts  of  this  bill  and  in  other 
legislation)  from  making  additional  volun¬ 
tary  funds  available  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  contri¬ 
bution  to  international  assistance  for  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  on  the  same  percentage  basis 
as  our  contribution  to  the  other  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  assistance  for  children, 
to  be  realistic,  must  be  on  the  basis  of  an 
operating  supply  program.  The  regular  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  is  on  a  consultative  advisory  level. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  false  econ¬ 
omy  by  making  assistance  to  children  Into 
a  talking  program. 

MESSAGE  FROM  -THE  HOUSE - 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2440)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  and  naval  in¬ 
stallations,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis¬ 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Vinson,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Kilday,  Mr.  Short,  and  Mr. 
Arends  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill*(H.  R.  7341)  to  au¬ 
thorize  and  direct  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  Anacostia  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  East  Capitol  Street,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  hkd  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  ft  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  4424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  certain  parts  of  Alaska  by  war 
veterans:  and 

H.  R.  6826.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  through  the  registration  and 
classification  of  certain  male  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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EDIFICATION  OR  CANCELLATION  OF 
1TAIN  ROYALTY-FREE  LICENSES 
GRANTED  BY  PRIVATE  HOLDERS  OF 

patients 

The  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2128) 
to  provide  Ni'  the  modification  or  can¬ 
cellation  of  certain  royalty-free  licenses 
granted  to  th<r|Government  by  private 
holders  of  patents  and  rights  thereun¬ 
der,  which  were  orl^Dage  1,  line  5,  strike 
out  “during  World  War  II”  and  insert 
“subsequent  to  September  9,  1939”;  on 
page  1,  line  9,  after  “rflralty”  insert  “or 
with  reduction  or  limitation  of  royalty”; 
on  page  2,  line  2,  after  “dilation”  insert 
“or  modification”,  and  to  amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
modification  or  concellation  df  certain 
licenses  granted  to  the  Government  by 
private  holders  of  patents 
thereunder.” 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  mSye 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  ask  a  conference  with  the1’ 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr. 
Eastland,  and  Mr.  O’Conor  conferees  on 
the  pai’t  of  the  Senate. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 
IMPORTATION  OF  OILS— RESOLUTION  OF 

NORTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  MIN¬ 
ING  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Mining  Institute,  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  on  May  19,  1950,  relating  to  the 
importation  of  oils. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Vir-. 
ginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  held  on  the  19 1# 
day  of  May  1950  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  th^afe 
was  a  general  discussion  by  the  member^  of 
the  question  of  the  impact  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  oils  into  the  United-'States 
upon  the  coal  industry  and  the  job/security 
of  the  employees  therein,  and  the/lollowing 
resolution  was  adopted: 

“Whereas  the  stability  of  the Aoal  industry 
is  threatened  and  the  job  secip'ity  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  industry  imperiled  by  the 
ruinous  competition  of  foreign  oils  now 
being  imported  into  the  tfnited  States,  as  is 
attested  by  the  following  facts: 

“1.  The  importation'  of  foreign  oils  into 
the  United  States  Ives  increased  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate  within  the  last  5  years.  In 
1945  the  average  .daily  imports  were  311,000 
barrels:  in  1949/648,000  barrels;  and  during 
1950  the  average  daily  imports  have  increased 
to  825,000  parrels.  One-third  of  these  oil 
imports  is  a  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  gives  a  large  yield  of  residual  fuel 
oil. 

“2.  This  residual  fuel  oil  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive  with  domestic  oil  and  coal.  In  1949, 
these  foreign  oils  supplanted  150,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  American  petroleum  products  and 
resulted  in  surplus  residual  oil  which  dis¬ 
placed  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  as  a  fuel.  Coal 


mines  have  been  closed  or  forced  to  operate 
on  a  part-time  basis,  resulting  in  partial  or 
total  unemployment  of  the  men  working  in 
these  mines. 

“In  West  Virginia  many  miners  have  been 
forced  to  seek  relief  from  the  State  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  unemployment  directly  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  unfair  competition  of  these  foreign 
oils  with  coal  in  the  domestic  markets.  In 
fact,  the  distress  in  which  the  coal  industry 
now  finds  itself  is  directly  traceable  to  this 
competition  with  foreign  oils. 

“3.  These  foreign  oils  coming  into  the 
United  States  pay  only  a  nominal  tariff  duty 
of  about  10  cents  a  barrel,  a  rate  which 
affords  no  substantial  protection  to  our  do¬ 
mestically  produced  coal  in  our  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  markets:  and 

“Whereas  dire  peril  threatens  the  coal 
industry  and  the  men  employed  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  unless  the  importation  of  these  for¬ 
eign  oils  into  the  United  States  is  limited 
and  regulated  by  our  National  Government: 
Therefore  be  it 

" Resolved ,  That  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  unqualifiedly 
favors  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  increasing  the  tariff  rate  on  foreign 
oils  imported  into  the  United  States  to  the 
end  that  the  coal  and  oil  industries  may 
.be  properly  protected  in  the  domestic  mar- 
and  supports  certain  legislation  now 
iding  in  the  Congress,  among  which  are 
Sedate  bill  No.  3334  introduced  by  Senator 
House  of  Representatives  bill  No. 
7996  introduced  by  Congressman  Jenkins, 
and  Ho^se  of  Representatives  bill  No.  6773 
introduc^i  by  Congressman  Gossett,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  purpose  the  limitation  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  tnV  importation  of  these  foreign 
oils  and  the  preservation  of  the  American 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  America^  workingmen;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  Hpn.  M.  M.  Neely  and 
Hon.  Habley  M.  KrLQOP.k,  Senators;  and  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Ramsay,  Horw  Harley  O.  Stag¬ 
gers,  Hon.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  Hon.  M.  G. 
BuENsmE,  Hon.  John  KEE,\and  Hon.  E.  H. 
Hedrick,  Representatives  in^-Congress  from 
West  Jfirginje.  with  the  requ*t  that  they 
vote  and  wrirk  for  the  passage  ot  said  legis¬ 
lation  at  Jnis  session  of  the  Congress.” 
f  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Mining  Inst 
By  Arthur  E.  Belton, 

Executive  Secreta 

/^MPULSORY  HEALTH  INSURANCE— RE 
OLUTION  OF  DRUGGISTS  OF  BUFFALO 
COUNTY,  NEBR. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in. 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  and 
signed  by  17  druggists  of  Buffalo  County, 
Nebr.,  protesting  against  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  compulsory 
health  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  medical  profession 
and  the  businesses  which  supply  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  operating  under  a  system 
of  free  enterprise,  have  established  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  scientific  per¬ 
formance,  treatment,  and  research,  hereby 
helping  the  United  States  to  become  the 
healthiest  major  Nation  in  the  world;  and 
Whereas  the  benefits  of  American  medi¬ 
cine  have  been  made  available  to  the  people 
of  this  country  through  budget-basis  volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance,  the  best  health  insur¬ 
ance  which  exists  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  all  countries 
where  government  has  assumed  control  of 
medical  services  has  shown  that  there  has 


been  a  gradual  erosion  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  medical  stand¬ 
ards  and  medical  care  to  the  detriment  of  the 
health  of  the  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  druggists  of  Buffalo 
County,  Nebr.,  hereby  go  on  record  against 
any  form  of  compulsory  health  insurance  or 
any  system  of  political  medicine  designed  for 
national  bureaucratic  control;  -that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  that  said  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  use  every  effort  at  their  command 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

A.  C.  Lantz,  A.  L.  Lantz,  C.  H.  CaUing, 
E.  L.  Smith,  H.  H.  Haeberle,  Jack  C. 
McNary,  J.  Cording,  Glen  Martin,  W.  H.\ 
Artman,  Robert  R.  McCauley,  Geo.  J. 
Bauer,.  Rex  F.  Honnold,  Harold  W. 
Robbins,  A.  G.  Robbins,  R.  R.  Svanda, 
Floyd  W.  Eese,  Olga  Y.  Arnold. 

CONDITIONS  IN  POLAND— RESOLUTION 

OF  CENTRAL  OF  POLISH  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Central 
of  Polish  Organizations  at  a  rally  held 
in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  on  May  14,  1950. 

Since  the  resolution  bespeaks  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  people  of  Polish  extraction 
everywhere  in  my  State  in  respect  to  the 
well-nigh  intolerable  situation  which 
exists  in  Poland  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
Planted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  rally  commemorating  the  adoption  of 
the  peoples  constitution  by  Poland  in  the 
year  1791,  held  on  May  14,  1950,  at  the  Polish 
Peoples  Home,  1-3  Monroe  Street,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  and  sponsored  by  the  Central  of  Polish 
Organizations,  which  includes  all  sick  and 
death-benefit  societies,  civic  organizations, 

.  political  organizations,  and  unanimously 
supported  by  all  of  the  churches,  and  repre¬ 
senting  over  20,000  American  citizens  of 
Polish  extraction,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Although  Poland,  through  the  leaders 
of  the  people  and  with  the  forceful  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  adopted  a  consti- 

ition  in  the  year  1791 — a  liberal  document 
wnich  recognized  the  personal  and  human 
rigate  of  every  citizen,  the  powers  of  Russia, 
GernWiy,  and  Austria,  fearing  that  the 
ideolo^i  of  such  a  pronouncement  and  its 
adoptiomjnto  the  basic  law  of  Poland  would 
penetrate>fcito  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  '-other  nations  governed  by  the 
absolute  powta;  of  its  dictators,  then  agreed 
and  did  put  fttfough  the  final  partition  of 
Poland. 

2.  Although  the^eople  of  Poland  were  the 

first  to  adopt  such  a.liberal  constitution  and 
to  give  its  people  this.,  benefits  therefrom,  it 
seems  strange  that  duKug  most  of  the  years 
thereafter  and  up  to  t\e  present  time,  its 
peoples  were  forced  int<\  slave'  labor,  re¬ 
pressed  in  their  desire  for  freedom,  and  en¬ 
slaved  politically.  \ 

3.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  -Polish  people 
preserved  their  unity,  taught  their  children 
the  Polish  traditions,  and  inculcated  in  their 
minds  the  love  of  freedom  of  religion,  and  po¬ 
litical  thought;  and  developed  a  great  faith 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

4.  The  church  became  their  bulwark 
against  complete  oppression.  Even  today  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  sole  remain¬ 
ing  barrier  against  complete  domination  of 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as-the  “Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950”. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof  “trade 
harriers”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free 
movement  of  persons” ;  and  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  the 
word  “further”  before  the  word  “unification”. 

(b)  Section  102  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma 
and  the  phrase  “increased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  and 
freedom  from  restrictive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “produc¬ 
tion”. 

GUARANTIES  AND  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  11-1  (b)  (3)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not 
exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty 
under  clause  (2)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  lia¬ 
bilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  until  such 
time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired, 
or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph ;  and”. 

(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (iv)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’  includes 
(A)  any  contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  serv¬ 
ices,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any  enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a 
participating  country,  (B)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership 
in  any  such  enterprise,  (C)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings, 
or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of 
capital  goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract 
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providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made ;  and'5. 

(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
one  or  both  of  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States 
dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received 
by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars 
for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  proj¬ 
ect  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost 
to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action 
of  the  government  of  a  participating  country.  When  any  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  herein¬ 
before  described,  the  currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause 
of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  guaranty  herein  authorized  should  be  used  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent  and  so  administered  as  to  increase  the  participation 
of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$200,000,000”. 

(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“$150,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000”. 

(f)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  directly  to 
any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to  any 
participating  country  or  countries  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  transferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberali¬ 
zation  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with 
other  countries.” 


PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies 
and  for  their  continued  recovery.” 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  112  of  such  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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(c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘-(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used 

for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  o'f  transportation  to  destina¬ 
tion,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the 
meaning.of  this  subsection  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton 
in  bales.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(m)  Notwithstanding'any  other  provision  of  law,  the  pricing  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  566)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  domestic  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  procured  under  this  title  or  any  other  Act  providing 
for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries,  supplied  to  countries  which 
are  parties  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  and  credited 
to  their  guaranteed  purchases  thereunder. 

“(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall 
maintain  or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other 
similar  business  restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity,  which 
restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments 
conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized 
under  international  agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the 
United  States  are  parties.  In  any  case  where  the  Department  of 
State  determines  that  any  such  discriminatory  restriction  is  main¬ 
tained  or  imposed  by  a  participating  country  or  by  any  dependent 
area  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such  remedial 
action  as  he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  (n).” 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided  further ,  That  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951 :  Provided  further ,  That 
$600,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  hereunder  shall  be  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  solely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
facilitating  the  operation  of  a  program  of  liberalized  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments,  for  supporting  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 
described  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111,  and  for  furnishing  of 
assistance  to  those  participating  countries  taking  part  in  such  program : 
Provided  further ,  That  not  more  than  $600,000,000  of  such  funds  shall 
be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  for  transfer  of  funds  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  section  111 :  Provided  further ,  That,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1950,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
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period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal 
year.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the 
period  ending  June  30, 1951.” 

(c)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or 
agency  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany 
from  appropriations  authorized  by  subsection  (c).  This  portion  may 
be  used  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of  minimum 
civilian  supplies  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudicial 
to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation.  This  portion  may  be  expended 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions  of  law,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  herewith,  applicable  to  such  department  or  agency  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  President  may  specify 
as  inapplicable. 

“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under 
the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or 
succeeding  agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  GARIOA  (Govern¬ 
ment  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special  account  under  the  terms 
of  article  V  of  the  said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under 
conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  be  available 
for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  occupation 
of  Germany.” 

COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such 
country,  in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available 
through  any  means  authorized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to 
the  participating  country  on  a  grant  basis :  Provided ,  That  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance 
furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to 
ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market 
rates :  Provided  further,  That  such  special  account,  together  with  the 
unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by 
such  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  •devastated  by  war 
(Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
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Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed 
by  two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or 
used  for  purposes  of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for 
the  stimulation  of  productive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for  such  other  expenditures 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section 
102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  local  currency  adminis¬ 
trative  expenditures  of  the  United  States  within  such  country  incident 
to  operations  under  this  title :  Provided  further ,  That  the  use  of  such 
special  account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  such  country 
and  the  Administrator,  who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided  for 
in  section  107  (a)  :  And  provided  further ,  That  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed 
of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval 
by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;”. 

(b)  Section  115  (e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  also 
encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  having  permanent 
surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and  depend¬ 
ent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized.” 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local 
currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating 
countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and 
character,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  195  0 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 1951”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1952”. 

(b)  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
“and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951.” 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1950”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

TITLE  II 

AID  TO  CHINA 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area  Aid  Act  of 
1950”. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  F unds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released  from  obliga¬ 
tion,  appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949 
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(Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress) ,  are  hereby  made  available  for 
furtherance  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948 
through  June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act 
through  economic  assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the  general 
area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to  be  not  under  Communist 
control,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine,  and  references  in  the  said  Act  to  China 
shall,  insofar  as  applicable,  apply  also  to  any  other  such  place : 
Provided ,  That,  so  long  as  the  President  deems  it  practicable,  not  less 
than  $10,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  in  areas  in  China  (including  Formosa)  :  Provided  further ,  That 
not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  (excluding  the  $40,000,000 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proviso)  shall  be  available  for  relief  on 
humanitarian  grounds  through  the  American  Reel  Cross,  or  other 
voluntary  relief  agencies  in  any  place  in  China  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  natural  calamity,  under  such  safeguards  as  the  President 
shall  direct  to  assure  nondiscriminatory  distribution  according  to  need 
and  appropriate  publicity  as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being 
furnished  by  the  United  States :  Provided  further ,  That  not  more  than 
$6,000,000  of  such  funds  (excluding  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  provisos),  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  sub¬ 
sistence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citi¬ 
zens  of  China  for  study  or  teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities, 
or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and  related  aca¬ 
demic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate  regulations 
providing  that  such  selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

TITLE  III 

'  AID  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  the  “United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East”,  established  under  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  8,  1949,  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated’,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $27,450,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation*  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
From  appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  with¬ 
out  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under  authority  contained 
herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this 
section. 

NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and  303  of  the 
Act  of  January  27, 1948  (62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  another  country :  Provided ,  That  when  reim¬ 
bursement  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned 
hereunder. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  furnish  or 
procure  and  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East :  Provided ,  That  said  Agency  shall  make  payments  in  advance  for 
all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such  supplies, 
materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  department  or  agency  con¬ 
cerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  International 
Development”. 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows : 

(a)  The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can  further  the  secure 
growth  of  democratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually 
beneficial  commerce,  the  development  of  international  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will,  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  in  which  they  live  can  be 
furthered  through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to 
exchange  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  investment  capital. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can  make  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  economic  development  only  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  such  assistance  and 
investment  and  where  there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
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treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in 
which  the  investment  is  made  and  of  the  countries  from  which  the 
assistance  and  investments  are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment 
this  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed  areas  that  investors  will  conserve  as  well  as  develop 
local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe 
local  laws,  and  will  provide  adequate  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  local  labor.  It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors,  through  intergovernmental  agreements  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation;  that  they  will  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw 
their  capital ;  that  they  will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage, 
operate,  and  control  their  enterprises ;  that  they  will  enjoy  security 
in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  including  indus¬ 
trial  and  intellectual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively 
and  constructively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating 
new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expanding  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States,  private  and  public,  which  are  or  may  be  available 
for  aid  in  the  development  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas, 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  reviewing  requests  of 
foreign  governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  (1)  whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  country  or  area  concerned;  (2) 
whether  any  works  or  facilities  which  may  be  projected  are  actually 
needed  in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area  and  are  other¬ 
wise  economically  sound;  and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is  available  either  in  the 
country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  finance  such  projects. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  and  their  related  organizations,  and  by 
other  international  organizations,  wherever  practicable. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried 
on  by  it  and  its  related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation 
in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  President  is  further 
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authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  its  related  organi¬ 
zations,  and  by  other  international  organizations. 

(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  request  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the  President, 
to  furnish  services  and  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
therewith,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such 
organizations  in  connection  with  their  technical  cooperation  programs. 
Amounts  received  as  reimbursements  from  such  organizations  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency,  either  to  the  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an 
appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  administer, 
and  execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs. 

(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the  formulation 
of  programs  for  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas. 

(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports  of  joint  commis¬ 
sions  set  up  as  provided  in  section  410  of  this  title. 

(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  available  for  the 
purpose,  advances  and  grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency. 

(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  per¬ 
sons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency :  Provided ,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements 
which  entail  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or 
agreements,  within  the  limits  of  appropriations  or  contract 
authorizations  hereafter  made  available  may,  subject  to  any  future 
action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any 
one  case. 

(f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  March  1, 1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  joint  commissions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from 
other  sources,  regarding  resources,  opportunities  for  private 
investment  capital,  and  the  need  for  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  each  participating  country. 

Sec.  406.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  title  with  other  governments  and  with  international  organi¬ 
zations  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
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Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in  section  405 
of  this  title — 

(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons  shall  be 
sought  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  requests  for  assist¬ 
ance,  to  the  possibilities  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from 
such  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  of  the  country  request¬ 
ing  it  (1)  to  take  steps  necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
assistance  made  available,  including  the  encouragement  of  the 
flow  of  productive  local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where 
needed  for  development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  colonies,  possessions,  dependencies,  and  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  administered  by  such  requesting  country 
so  that  such  areas  may  make  adequate  contribution  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  assistance  requested. 

(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  country  being  assisted — 

( 1 )  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such 
program  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity. 

(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being 
carried  on  in  that  country. 

(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the 
program. 

(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participating  in  the 
program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills. 

Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  the 
program  herein  authorized,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  operation  of  the  program.  The 
board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  groups  interested  in  the  program,  including  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  none  except  the  chairman  shall 
be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States)  who  as  such  regularly  receives 
compensation  for  current  services.  Members  of  the  board,  other  than 
the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall 
receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and 
in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
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and  other  expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in 
special  fields  of  activity  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  members  of  such 
committees  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as  that  provided  for 
members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign  country,  there  may  be 
established  a  joint  commission  for  economic  development  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  named  by  the  President  and  persons  to  be  named  by 
the  requesting  country,  and  may  include  representatives  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  mutually  agreed  upon. 

(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  may  include,  among  other  things,  examination  of 
the  following : 

(1)  The  requesting  country’s  requirements  with  respect  to 
technical  assistance. 

(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources  and  potentialities, 
including  mutually  advantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of 
foreign  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  investment. 

(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and  otherwise 
encourage  the  introduction,  local  development,  and  application 
of  technical  skills  and  the  creation  and  effective  utilization  of 
capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  and  the  implementation  of 
such  policies  by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  requesting 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and  reports  which 
they  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  requesting  countries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commis¬ 
sions  may  include  recommendations  as  to  any  specific  projects  which 
they  conclude  would  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  countries. 

(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  the  requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  President  and  that  country. 

Sec.  411.  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and  participation 
in  any  technical  cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this  title  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  President — 

(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support  and  participation  no 
longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  continuance  of  such  technical  cooperation 
programs  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are  not  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
finds  such  termination  is  desirable. 

Sec.  412.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — - 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to 
section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
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this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  ’without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum. 

(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may  be  employed 
for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  assigned  for  such  duty,  may  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
999),  as  amended,  may  receive  allowances  and  benefits  not  in 
excess  of  those  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed  to 
any  class  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  functions  under  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency  or  with  any  international  organization:  Provided ,  That 
while  so  detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the 
United  States  Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall 
receive  therefrom  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reim¬ 
bursed  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title :  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve 
the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may  be 
employed  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem. 

(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  employed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  414.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  by  the  Government  under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report 
thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State :  Provided ,  however , 
That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the  report  as 
to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may  be 
employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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Sec.  415.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  operations  under  this  title. 

Sec.  416.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  authorized  and 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  this  title :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  including  any  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in 
section  418  herein  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6).  Activities  provided  for 
under  this  title  may  be  prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under 
authority  granted  in  appropriation  Acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pend¬ 
ing  enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances  of  such 
appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  Act  concerned,  be  carried  over  to  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
or  years.  The  President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  governing  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  coun¬ 
tries,  or  to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  417.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs 
for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development 
of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to,  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  agricultural, 
fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  include  such 
activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related 
to  economic  development  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter 
pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450), 
nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
128),  as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter 
in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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(b)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(c)  The  term  “international  organization”  means  any  intergovern¬ 
mental  organization’of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

TITLE  V 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  WORK 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or 
any  subordinate  body  thereof,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  support  permanent  arrangements  within  the  United  Nations  struc¬ 
ture  for  international  children’s  welfare  work. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  the  President  deems  it 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  subsection  (a),  to  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe ;  but  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed 
the  limitation  provided  by  section  204  of  such  Act. 

(c)  No  additional  appropriation  shall  be  made  under  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  such  Act  of  1948. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated  through  June  30,  1951. 

Approved  June  5,  1950. 
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HOLD  FOR  RELEASE 


HOLD  FOR  RELEASE 


HOLD  FOR  RELEASE 
June  3,  1950 


CONFIDENTIAL:  The  following  Statement  by  the  President  MUST  BE  HELD 
FOR  RELEASE  until  10:00  a.m.,  e.d.t.,  Monday,  June  5,  1950. 


The  same  release  applies  to  all  newspapers,  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  and  radio  news  broadcasters. 

CHARLES  G.  ROSS 
Secretary  to  the  President 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  have  today  signed  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950.  This  Act  is  a  major  contribution  to  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world. 

This  memorable  Act  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of 
the  forward-looking  Members  of  the  Congress  of  both  political  parties, 
of  both  Houses,  and  particularly  to  the  hard  work  of  the  responsible 
Congressional  committees. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  contains  within  it  the 
authority  to  go  forward  with  five  programs  of  foreign,  aid. 

It  authorizes,  first,  continuation  of  the  European  recovery 
program  for  a  third  year. 

It  authorizes,  second,  continued  aid  to  the  free  peoples  of 
Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  and  non- communist  China. 

It  makes  possible,  third,  a  program  of  relief  and  public 
works  for  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Fourth,  it  provides  legislative  authority  for  going  ahead 
with  the  program  of  technical  assistance  to  help  build  up  economically 
under-developed  areas,  a  program  which  has  become  known  as  ’’Point  Four.” 

And,  finally,  it  authorizes  continuing  support  for  United 
Nations  programs  on  behalf  of  children. 

Each  of  the  five  programs  authorized  in  this  Act  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  purpose  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  freedom,  through 
economic  measures  which  will  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  free 
institutions  in  meeting  human  needs. 

Taken  together,  they  add  up  to  a  broad,  enlightened,  and 
typically  American  enterprise  in  the  building  of  a  safe  and  prosperous 
wor  Id . 

Four  of  these  five  programs  are  already  under  way. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  European  recovery  program,  with 
our  essential  aid,  the  people  of  Europe  have  made  great  strides  in  re¬ 
building  their  economies.  This  has  enabled  them  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
their  free  institutions,  and  to  deal  successfully  with  the  threat  of 
communism  on  their  own  soil.  They  are  drawing  closer  together  in  common 
purpose  and  in  common  defense.  I  am  confident  that  this  third  year  of  our 
assistance  will  give  impetus  to. increasing  cooperation  by  these  countries, 
will  add  greatly  to  their  collective  strength,  and  will  bring  closer  the 
day  when  they  can  contribute  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  to  the  economic 
growth  of  all  free  nations. 

The  benefits  of  American  support  to  independent  Korea,  non- 
corrmunist  China,  and  certain  new  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  con¬ 
siderable.  Millions  of  people  in  Asia  have  recently  become  independent. 
They  see  in  that  independence  a  chance  to  work  for  a  better  life.  We  have 
supported  their  independence.  The  economic  aid  authorized  in  this  Act  will 
give  them  tangible  evidence  of  our  continuing  friendship  and  support. 
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I  am  especially  glad'  that  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 

The  program  authorized  in  this  bill  carries  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Near  East, 
headed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp.  This  program  has  been  drawn  up  in  the 
light  of  the  serious,  problems  facing  the  Palestine  refugees,  and  with 
the  economic  potential  of  the_  Near  East  in  mind.  Successful  development 
in  this  area  will  make  an  obvious  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  To  achieve  this  aim,  we  shall  need  the  cooperation  of  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  who  have  expressed  their  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  Arab  world.  We  shall  count  also,  on  the  continued  work 
of  private  agencies.  Government,  programs  will  supplement,'  but  not  re¬ 
place,  their  'work. 

Many  Americans  have  become  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
work  of  the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  children  whose  lives  were 
damaged  by  war  and  its  aftermath.  This  Act  will  enable  us  to  support 
new  and  permanent  arrangements,  under  which  the  United  Nations  can 
deal  with  the  continuing  needs  of  children.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
give  such  support  to  the  present  emergency  fund  as  may  be  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  lapse  in  this  essential  work. 

The  major  new  step  forward  in  t'  is  Act  is  the  authorization 
it  contains  for  a  program  of  technical  assistance  for  the  under-developed 
areas  of  the  world.  The  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  and. 
the  fostering  of  capital  investment  abroad,  are  not  hew  ideas.  They  are 
in  line  -with  the  American  traditions  of  initiative-  and  'free  enterprise. 

But  we  are  now  ready  to  put  these  activities  on  an  organized, 
sustained  basis  and  to  direct  them  toward  the  building  of  a  more- 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world.  If  we  can,  gradually  but  steadily,  help 
to  replace  sickness  with  health,  illiteracy  with  education,  poverty  with 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  for  the  millions  of  peoples  who  live  in 
under-developed  areas,  we  shall  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  freedom  and  the  defeat  of  communist  imperialism. 

This  Act  will  enable  us. to  give,  from  our  abundant  store  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  assistance  to  under-developed, 
nations  -who  have  the  initiative  and  vigor  to  help  themselves. 

This  Act  authorizes  activities  by  the  Government.  But  far  more 
than  Government  action  will  no  required.  1  look  forward  to  the  continued 
work  of  the 'many  private  groups  who  have  had  experience  in  t:  is  field. 

I  look  forward  to  the  interest  01  our  young  people,  whose  technical  skills 
can  find  such  important  employment  in  this  work.  1  i00k  forward  to  ex¬ 
panded  business  investment  in  these  areas  which  will  be  made  possible  as 
tneir  economic  systems  grow  in  strength  and  stability.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  soon  enact  the  companion  measure  to  this  Act,  which  will  encourage 
and  support  such  business  investment. 

The  present  Act  is  a  memorable  step  forward  in  cur  program  for 
peace.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  vail  follow  through  promptly 
by  appropriating  the  full  measure  of  funds  necessary  to  carrv'o.ut  the 
programs  authorized  in  this  Act.  -  .  “  * 


